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P.  W.  WHITB,  PEIHTEB  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 


PUBLISHER'S  XOTICE. 

Is  issuing  the  first  number  of  the  "Sootuern  Lite- 
rary Messenger,"  the  publisher  hopes  to  be  excused 
for  inserting  a  few  passages  from  the  letters  of  several 
eminent  literary  men  which  he  has  had  the  pleasure  to 
receive,  approving  in  very  flattering  terms,  his  proposed 
publication.  Whilst  the  sentiments  contained  in  these 
extracts  illustrate  the  generous  and  enlightened  spirit 
of  their  authors,  they  ought  to  stimulate  the  pride  and 
genius  of  the  south,  and  awaken  from  its  long  slumlwr 
the  literary  exertion  of  this  portion  of  our  country.  The 
publisher  confidently  believes  that  such  will  be  the  effect 
From  the  smiles  of  encouragement,  and  the  liberal 


promises  of  support  received  from  various  quarter: 
which  be  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging,— he 
is  strongly  imboldened  to  persevere,  and  devote  his  own 
humble  labors  to  so  good  a  cause.  He  is  authorised  to 
expect  a  speedy  arrangement  either  with  a  competent 
editor  or  with  regular  contributors  to  his  work,— but, 
in  the  mean  time,  respectfully  solicits  public  patronage, 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  ensuring  complete  success. 

FROM  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

"Your  literary  entarprtae  hat  my  highest  approbation  and 
warmest  »oo<]  wishes.  Strongly  disposed  as  I  a]  way*  have  l>c«n 
io  favor  of  'the  south,'  and  especially  attached  to  Virginia  by 
fju-ly  friendships  and  cherished  recollections,  I  cannot  but  feel 
intererted  in  the  success  of  a  work  which  is  calculated  to  con- 
centrate the  talent  and  illustrate  the  high  and  generous  character 
which  pervade  that  part  of  (he  Union." 

FROM  J.  K.  PAULDING. 
"It  give*  me  great  pleasure  to  And  that  you  are  about  esta- 
blishing a  literary  paper  at  Richmond, — and  I  earnestly  hope  the 
attempt  will  be  successful.  You  have  abundance  of  talent  among 
you;  and  the  situation  of  so  many  welt  educated  men,  placed 
above  the  necessity  of  laboring  either  manually  or  professionally, 
affords  ample  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  literature.  Hitherto 
your  writings  have  been  principally  political  ;  and  in  that  class 
you  have  had  few  rivals.  The  nine  talent,  directed  to  other 
puxiuiu  in  literature,  will,  unquestionably,  produce  similar  re- 
sults—and Virginia,  in  addition  to  her  other  high  claims  to  the 
confederation  of  Ihe  world,  may  then  easily  aspire  to  the  same 
distinction  in  other  branches  that  she  haa  auained  in  politic*. 
•  *  ♦  *  • 

"  Beside*,  the  muses  must  certainly  abide  somewhere  In  the 
beautiful  rallies,  aud  on  the  bunks  of  the  clear  streams  of  the 
mountains  t»f  Virginia.  Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  the  imagination  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  Virginia  lass  or  lad  that  ever  seeks,  they  will 
assuredly  find  inspiration,  among  the  retired  quiet  beauties  of 
h«r  lonely  retreats.  Doubtless  they  only  want  a  vehicle  for 
their  effusions,— and  1  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  your 
contemplated  paper  will  suffer  from  the  absence  of  contributors 
or  subscribers.    •  *  •  • 

"  If  your  young  writers  will  consult  their  own  taste  and  genius, 
and  forget  there  ever  were  such  writers  aa  Scou,  Byron,  and 
Moore,  I  will  he  bound  they  produce  something  original ;  and  a 
tolerable  original  is  as  much  superior  to  a  tolcrablo  imitation,  as 
a  subnance  is  to  a  shadow.  Give  us  something  new— something 
characteristic  of  yourselves,  your  country,  and  your  native  feel- 
logs,  and  I  don't  care  what  it  is.  I  am  somewhnt  tired  of  licen- 
tious love  ditties,  border  legends,  affected  sorrows,  and  grum- 
bling misanthropy.  I  want  to  see  something  wholesome,  natu- 
ral, and  national.  The  best  thing  a  young  American  writer  ran 
Jo,  is  to  forget  that  any  body  ever  wrote  before  him ;  and  above 
*U  things,  that  there  are  such  caterpillar*  as  critics  in  this  world." 
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FROM  J-  FENIMORK  COOI'KK. 
"The  south  is  full  of  talent,  and  the  leisure  of  its  gentlemen 
ought  to  enable  them  tn  l.ring  it  freely  into  action.  1  made  many 
acquaintance*,  in  early  youth,  fttnon?  your  jjeiitletiien,  whom  I 
have  nlwayf  esteemed  for  their  manliness,  frunknes*,  ami  in- 
telligence. If  some,  whom  I  could  name,  were  to  arouse  from 
their  lethargy,  you  would  not  l>o  driven  to  app'y  to  any  one  on 
this  aide  the  Potomac  for  assistance." 

FROM  J.  P.  KENNEDY. 
"I  have  received  your  prospectus,  along  with  your  letter  of 
the  1st  instHnt.  It  give*  me  preat  pleasure  to  perceive  so  jm-t  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  literary  enterprise  as  that  indicated  by 
your  announcement  of  tho  '  Southern  Literary  Messenger.'  A 
work  of  this  kind  is  due  lo  tine  talents  of  your  noble  state,  and  I 
doubt  not  will  bo  received  with  a  prompt  encouragement." 

FROM  JOHN   qCISCT  ADAMS. 
"Your  design  is  so  laudable,  that  I  would  t'ladly  contrilniie  to 
its  promotion ;  but  the  periodical  literature  of  I  lie  country  seems 
to  be  rather  superabnuilant  than  scanty.   The  desideratum  is  ol 
quality  rather  than  quantity." 

FROM  FKTF.R  A.  BROWNE. 
"Although  you  could  not  have  chosen  mm  le*s  able  to  sMi*i 
you,  owing  to  my  numerous  professional  engagement.",  v. Inch 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  dipping  into  the  other  *cienr< or 
literature,  I  am  willing  to  contribute  my  inile,  and  sincerely  with 
you  succctw." 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 

It  is  understood  that  the  first  number  of  the 
"  Messenger,"  will  be  sent  forth  by  its  Publisher, 
as  a  kind  of  pioneer,  to  spy  out  the  land  of  literary 
promise,  and  to  report  whether  the  same  be  fruitful 
or  barren,  before  he  resolves  upon  future  action.  It 
would  be  a  mortifying  discovery,  if  instead  ot  kind- 
ness and  good  will,  he  should  be  repulsed  by  the 
coldness  and  neglect  of  a  Virginia  public  Hun- 
dreds of  similar  publications  thrive  and  prosper 
north  of  the  Potomac,  sustained  as  they  are  by  the 
liberal  hand  of  j»atronage.  Shall  not  one  be  sup- 
ported in  the  whole  south  ?  This  is  a  question  of 
great  importance; — and  one  which  ought  to  bo 
answered  with  sober  earnestness  by  ull  who  set 
any  value  upon  public  character,  or  who  are  in 
the  least  degree  jealous  of  that  individual  honor 
and  dignity  which  is  in  some  measure  connected 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  state.  Are  we 
to  be  doomed  forever  to  a  kind  of  vassalage  to  our 
northern  neighbors — a  dependance  for  our  literary 
food  upon  our  brethren,  whose  superiority  in  all 
tho  great  points  of  cltaracter,— in  valor — eloquence 
and  patriotism,  we  are  no  wise  disposed  to  admit? 
Is  it  not  altogether  extraordinary  that  in  this 
extensive  commonwealth,  containing  a  white  po- 
pulation of  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  souls 
—a  vast  deal  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  innume- 
rable persons  of  both  sexes,  who  enjoy  both  lei- 
sure and  affluence — there  is  not  one  solitary  pe- 
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riodical  exclusively  literary?  What  is  the  cause? 
We  are  not  willing  to  borrow  our  political, — 
religious,  or  even  our  agricultural  notions  from 
the  other  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  we 
generously  patronize  various  domestic  journals  de- 
voted to  those  several  subjects.  Why  should  we 
consider  the  worthy  descendants  of  the  pilgrims 
—of  the  Hollanders  of  Manhattan,  or  the  Ger- 
man adventurers  of  Pennsylvania,  as  exclusively 
entitled  to  cater  for  us  in  our  choicest  intellectual 
aliment?  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  empire  of  lite- 
rature has  no  geographical  boundaries,  and  that 
local  jealousies  ought  not  to  disturb  its  harmony? 
To  this  there  is  an  obvious  answer.  If  we  conti- 
nue to  be  consumers  of  northern  productions,  we 
shall  never  ourselves  become  producers.  We  may 
take  from  them  the  fabrics  of  their  looms,  and 
give  in  exchange  without  loss  our  agricultural 
products — but  if  we  depend  exclusively  upon  their 
literary  supplies,  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
vention among  our  own  sons,  will  be  damped,  if 
not  entirely  extinguished.  The  value  of  a  domestic 
publication  of  the  kind,  consists  in  its  being  at  once 
accessible  to  all  who  choose  to  venture  into  the  arena 
as  rivals  for  renown.  It  imparts  the  same  energy, 
and  exercises  the  same  influence  upon  mental  im- 
provement, that  a  rail  road  does  upon  agricultural 
labor,  when  passing  by  our  doors  and  through  our 
estates.  The  literary  spirit  which  pervades  some 
portions  of  New  England  and  the  northern  cities, 
would  never  have  existed,  at  least  in  the  same  de- 
gree, if  the  journals  and  rcjKwitories  designed  to 
cherish  and  promote  it,  had  been  derived  exclu- 
si\  civ  from  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  we  look  entirely  to  Boston,  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  for  that  delightful  mental  enjoyment 
and  recreation,  which  such  publications  afford,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  being  the  readers  and 
admirers  of  other  men's  thoughts,  and  lose  all  op- 
portunity of  stirring  up  our  own  minds,  and 
breathing  forth  our  own  meditations.  In  other 
words,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  partake  of  the  feast, 
as  it  is  set  before  us  by  our  more  industrious  and 
enterprising  countrymen,  and  if  peradventure,  the 
cookery  should  not  be  altogether  to  our  taste, 
we  must,  nevertheless,  with  our  characteristic 
courtesy,  be  thankful, — and  like  honest  Sancho, 
"bid  God  bless  the  giver." 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  intimated  that  the  aris- 
tarchy  of  the  north  and  east,  cherish  any  unkind 
feelings  towards  the  literary  claims  of  the  south. 
Oh  no !  In  truth,  they  have  no  cause  whatsoever, 
either  for  unkindness  or  jealousy.  If  we  only 
continue  to  patronize  their  multitudinous  maga- 
zines, they  will  pocket  our  money  and  praise  us  as 
a  very  generous  and  chivalrous  race;  or  if,  per- 
chance, some  juvenile  drama,  or  poem,  or  some 
graver  duodecimo  of  southern  manufacture,  should 
find  its  way  to  the  seats  of  learning  and  criticism 
beyond  the  Susquehanna,  it  is  an  even  chance, 


that  in  order  to  preserve  the  mon< 
crn  market,  they  will  dole  out  to" p*jr  THoqtc u m 
of  praise,  and  render  some  faint  tribute  to  rising- 
merit.  Without  therefore  intending  any  thing 
invidious,  or  without  cherishing  any  unkind  or 
unmanly  sentiment  towards  our  political  confede- 
rates, we  ought  forthwith  to  buckle  on  our  armour, 
and  assert  our  mental  independence.  All  their 
own  lofty  and  generous  spirits  will  approve  tbe 
resolution,  and  be  among  the  first  to  welcome  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  era  in  a  region  of  comparative 
twilight.  Their  Irvings  and  Pauldings,  their 
Everetts  and  Neals,  their  Coopers  and  YTerp!ancks, 
their  Kennedys  and  Flints,  their  Hallecks  and 
Bryants,  their  Sedge  wicks  and  Sigourneys,  will 
rejoice  in  the  emancipation  of  the  south,  from  the 
shackles  which  either  indolence,  indifference,  or 
the  love  of  pleasure,  have  imposed  upon  us.  We 
are  too  old,  and  ought  to  be  too  proud  to  lag  behind 
even  some  of  our  younger  sisters,  in  the  cultivation 
of  one  of  the  most  attractive  departments  of 
human  knowledge.  It  is  folly  to  boast  of  political 
ascendancy,  of  moral  influence,  of  professional 
eminence,  or  unrivalled  oratory,  when,  in  all  the 
Corinthian  graces  which  adorn  the  structure  of 
mind,  we  are  lamentably  deficient  It  is  worse 
than  folly  to  talk  of  this  "  ancient  and  unterrified 
commonwealth" — if  we  sufTer  ourselves  to  be  ter- 
rified at  the  idea  of  sup|>ortingone  |>oor  periodical, 
devoted  to  letters  and  mental  improvement.  It 
would  be  an  indelible  reproach  to  us,  that  whilst 
we  waste  so  many  thousands  annually  in  luxury — 
whilst  we  squander  our  means  in  expensive  tours 
of  recreation  and  pleasure,— and  even  impoverish 
our  resources  in  indulgences  too  gross  to  be  men- 
tioned— wo  should  be  unwilling  to  contribute  a 
single  mite  towards  building  up  a  character  of  our 
own,  and  providing  the  means  of  imbodying  and 
concentrating  the  neglected  genius  of  our  coun- 
try. Let  the  hundreds  of  our  gifted  sons,  there- 
fore, who  have  talents  and  acquirements,  come 
forth  to  this  work  of  patriotism,  with  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  until  victory  is  achieved.  Let 
them  dismiss  their  apprehensions,— that  because  as 
yet  they  are  unpractised  in  composition— and  the 
highway  to  literary  eminence  is  already  thronged 
with  competitors — that,  therefore,  the  most  vigo- 
rous effort  will  be  vanquished  in  the  contest.  In  the 
race  for  political  or  professional  distinction,  who  is 
influenced  by  such  timid  suggestions?  In  that 
noble  strife,  which  animates  southern  bosoms  to 
control  by  the  magic  of  oratory  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  or  in  a  more  learned  arena  "  the  ap- 
plause of  listening  senates  to  command" — who 
ever  heard  of  discouragements  and  difficulties  suffi- 
cient to  chill  their  ardor,  or  restrain  their  aspira- 
tions? And  yet  is  it  less  difficult  to  attain  the  prize 
of  eloquence — to  rival  the  fame  of  a  Henry,  or  a 
Wirt,  than  to  achieve  the  task  of  vigorous  and 
graceful  composition? 
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To  our  lovely  and  accomplished  countrywomen, 
may  not  a  successful  appeal  be  also  addressed,  to 
lend  their  aid  in  this  meritorious  task.  Their  in- 
fluence upon  the  happiness  and  destiny  of  society, 
is  so  extensively  fell  and  acknowledged,  that  to 
dwell  upon  its  various  bearings  and  relations, 
would  be  altogether  superfluous.  It  is  to  the 
watchful  care  of  a  mother's  love,  that  those  first 
principles  of  moral  wisdom  are  implanted  in  child- 
hood, which  ripen  into  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  ma- 
turer  years;  and  it  is  to  the  reproving  virtues  and 
refining  tenderness  of  the  sex,  through  all  its  muta- 
tions, from  blooming  sixteen  to  the  matronly  grace 
of  forty — that  man  is  indebted  for  all  that  is  soft, 
and  for  much  that  is  noble  and  wise,  in  his  own 
character.  It  is  true  that  there  is  another  side  to 
this  picture.  If  a  woman's  education  has  itself 
been  neglected ;  if  she  has  been  trained  up  in  the 
paths  of  folly  and  vanity — and  been  taught  to 
ornament  the  casket  in  preference  to  the  celestial 
jewel  which  it  contains, — she  will  neither  be  a  fit 
companion  for  the  sterner  sex,  nor  be  qualified  to 
assume  the  divine  responsibility  of  maternal  in- 
struction. To  diffuse  therefore  not  only  the  bene- 
fits of  moral  but  intellectual  culture,  among  those 
whom  heaven  has  given  to  restore  in  part  the 
blessings  of  a  lost  Eden— to  withdraw  their  minds 
from  vain  and  unprofitable  pursuits — to  teach 
them  to  emulate  the  distinguished  names  of  their 
own  sex,  who  hav*  given  lustre  to  literature,  and 
■cattercd  sweets  in  the  paths  of  science — is  n  duty 
not  only  of  paramount  importance  on  our  part,  but 
claims  the  united  and  cordial  support  of  the  fair 
and  interesting  objects  of  our  care. 

Let  no  one  therefore  presume  to  disparage  this 
humble  effort  to  redeem  our  country's  escutcheon 
from  the  reproach  which  has  been  cast  upon  it. 
Let  the  miser  open  his  purse — the  prodigal  save  a 
pittance  from  his  health-wasting  and  mind-de- 
stroying expenditures — the  lawyer  and  physician, 
spare  a  little  from  their  fees — the  merchant  and 
mechanic,  from  their  speculations  and  labor — and 
the  man  of  fortune,  devote  a  part,  a  very  small 
part  of  his  abundance,  towards  the  creation  of  a 
new  era  in  the  annals  of  this  blessed  Old  Dominion. 
It  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  effecting  a  salutary 
reform  in  public  taste  and  individual  habits;  of 
overcoming  that  tendency  to  mental  repose  and 
luxurious  indulgence  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
southern  latitudes;  and  of  awakening  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  a  zeal  for  improvement,  which  cannot 
fiul  ultimately  to  exalt  and  adorn  society.  h. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

The  following  is  from  the  unpublished  journal  of 
a  gentleman  of  this  state,  who  visited  Europe  some 
years  since,  with  objects,  wc  believe,  exclusively  lite- 
rary  and  scientific  Though  not  at  liberty  to  mention 
his  name,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  lime  will  come  when 
his  country  will  be  proud  to  claim  him  as  one  whose 


fine  natural  genius  has  been  adorned  and  improved  by 
ihe  treasures  of  learning.  Though  we  do  not  present 
this  sketch  of  a  voyage  over  the  great  deep  as  having 
any  peculiar  claims  to  admiration,  and  arc  sure  that  the 
auMmr  himself  would  disclaim  for  it  any  such  preten- 
sions— yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  our 
renders  as  a  sportive,  graphic,  and  interring  delinea- 
tion of  the  novelties  and  adventures  of  n  sea  trip. 

Ox  the  loth  of  June,  18— ,  the  fine  ship  Edward 
Quesnel,  E.  Hawkins,  master,  one  of  the  packets 
between  New  York  and  Havre,  received  her  pas- 
sengers on  board  at  the  former  place,  and  dropped 
down  to  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  where  she  anchored, 
awaiting  a  favorable  wind. 

Here  she  remained  until  the  next  morning, 
which  however  brought  no  change  of  wind,  but 
rather  an  increase  of  that  which  was  already  blow- 
ing full  in  our  teeth,  together  with  a  most  disa- 
greeable accompaniment  in  the  shape  of  a  misty 
rain,  which  caused  us  to  confine  ourselves  below 
the  deck. 

The  next  morning  came— and  the  next— but 
still  all  was  dark  ond  lowering,  and  still  did  the 
wind  meet  us  from  the  ocean,  or — what  was  equally 
unfavorable — remain  hushed  and  calm.  Day  after 
day  thus  rolled  by  and  found  us  quietly  resting  on 
the  bosom  of  the  waters;  each  morning  hoping 
that 

"The  breeze  would  freshen  when  the  day  was  done;*' 

and  each  evening  retiring  to  rest,  anxiously  expect- 
ing to  have  our  slumbers  broken  by  the  heaving 
up  of  tho  anchor. 

Each  day  however,  were  our  hopes  disappointed, 
until  the  evening  of  the  21th,  when  the  wind 
proving  favorable,  we  moved  from  our  station 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  would  animate  the  gar- 
rison of  a  besieged  fortress,  marching  out  after  the 
departure  of  the  besiegers.  Our  probation  of  nine 
days  was  succeeded  by  weather  as  bright  as  that 
had  been  gloomy.    The  sky  was  unclouded— 

"  The  sails  were  filled,  and  fair  the  light  winds  bjew." 

The  pilot  left  us;  and  it  was  not  until  this  last  link 
which  bound  us  to  terra  firma  was  separated,  that 
I  could  realize  to  myself,  that  I  was  upon  the  path- 
less deep;  of  which  I  had  heard,  and  read,  and 
dreamed;  but  never  had  it  entered  my  dreams, 
that  I  was  one  day  to  "wend  my  way"  over  its 
billows.  The  coast  of  America,  rapidly  receded 
from  the  view  ;  and  when  I  laid  my  head  upon  my 
pillow,  I  bade 

"My  native  land  good  night!" 

with  a  heaviness  of  heart,  which  I  presume  there 
is  no  one  who  has  not  felt,  who  sees  fading  from  his 
sight,  the  land  of  his  birth — the  land  which  con- 
tains all  for  which  he  cares  to  live. 

There  is  something  indescribable  in  the  feeling 
of  being  thus  separated  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of 
tltc  world.    It  seems  as  though  our  ship  is  of  itself, 
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a  distinct  and  independent  world,  on  which  we 
wing  our  way,  with 

"All  heaven  above,  all  ocean  around  us;" 

not  knowing  any,  and  unknown  to  all.  Empires 
may  fall — states  he  dissolved — whole  nations 
swept  from  the  earth ;  yet  we  pursue  our  course 
as  profoundly  ignorant  of  aught  that  has  occurred, 
as  are  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet,  of  what  is 
done  upon  our  own. 

After  getting  fairly  upon  the  ocean,  and  being 
satisfied,  that  we  were  making  the  best  of  our  way 
to  our  place  of  destination,  I  began  to  direct  my 
attention  to  those  with  whom  my  lot  had  been  cast, 
and  with  whom  I  was  daily  to  associate,  whether 
willing  or  otherwise.  And  surely,  since  the  days 
of  Noah,  never  was  a  more  heterogeneous  congre- 
gation de|»osited  within  the  compass  of  a  ship. 
Imprimis,  there  were  three  ladies — two  of  them 
French  and  one  American.  There  were  three 
Frenchmen,  two  Germans,  one  Italian, one  Span- 
iard, one  Austrian  Karon, one  Dutch  Naval  Officer, 
one  Portuguese — two  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
two  Rhode  Islanders,  two  Pennsylvanians,  two 
Virginians  and  one  M  ississippian. 

Of  this  number  there  were  three,  who  from 
their  peculiarities,  merit  a  more  particular  notice, 
than  the  mere  enumeration  I  have  given;  and 
who,  should  any  chance  inform  them,  that  any  one 
had  been  "  takin  notes"  of  this  voyage,  would 
never  forgive  the  chronicler  who  should  pass  over 
in  silence  their  multifarious  merits; — for  however 
different  otherwise,  they  most  harmoniously  agreed 
in  the  one  particular  of  placing  a  sufficiently 
exalted  estimate  upon  their  own  qualities.  One  of 
these  notable  individuals  was  a  Catholic  Priest,  a 
native  of  Gascony,  whose  character  may  at  once 
be  comprehended,  by  referring  to  the  idea  which 
one  always  conceives  of  the  "  Gascon ;"— for  he 
imbodied  in  an  eminent  degree,  those  peculiarities 
which  I  had  hitherto  supposed  ridicule  and  satire, 
but  which  1  now  found  that  truth,  assigned  to  his 
countrymen.  Further,  his  tolerance  towards  the 
gentlemanly  peccadilloes  of  gaming  and  intoxica- 
tion, was  most  praiseworthy.  His  zeal,  or  rather 
wrath,  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  was 
most  edifying — and  his  admiration  of  Bishop 
Dubourg  most  profound. 

Another  of  theso  worthies  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of  ,  from  whose  dissertations  upon  the 

subject,  I  learned  more  of  the  sublime  science  of 
cookery,  than  it  had  ever  before  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
acquire.  He  abused  the  viands  which  were  every 
day  set  before  us  in  profusion,  and  (as  I  most  un- 
scientifically imagined)  of  excellent  quality,  with 
most  gentlemanly  and  connoisseurlike  assurance ; 
for  the  purj>ose  I  presume,  of  insinuating  in  that 
indirect  and  delicate  manner,  that  he  had  been  used 
to  better  things ;— and  verily  bis  expedient  was 
ingenious— since  from  no  other  part  of  his  conduct 


could  this  conclusion  have  been  derived.  It  would 
be  unbecoming  to  omit  to  mention  three  article* 
which  he  excepted  from  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion, and  honored  with  his  commendation.  These 
were — 1.  Whiskey  punch,  whereof  he  occasionally 
illustrated  the  potency — 2.  A  dish  consisting  of 
mustard,  cayenne  pepper  and  broiled  ham,  and  in 
cuisinical  nomenclature  ycleped  "  a  devil" — and  3. 
French  mustard — of  which  the  chief  excellence 
seemed  to  consist  in  its  containing  something  of 
almost  every  thing,  save  only  the  article  whose 
name  it  bears:  reminding  me  of  the  sermon  of  a 
priest  who  preached  before  Louis  16th,  of  whom 
the  Monarch  remarked,  that  had  he  but  touched 
upon  religion  a  little,  he  would  have  had  a  liUlc  of 
every  thing. 

The  last  of  the  trio  was  the  aforesaid  Portu- 
guese— an  old  doctor — who  was  equally  an  epicure 
with  the  last  named  gentleman,  but  who  extended 
his  critical  acumen  to  works  of  the  votaries  of  the 
muses,  as  well  as  to  the  productions  of  the  follow- 
ers of  "  Lo  Sieur  Louis  Eustace  Ude."  He  was 
indeed  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and  various  in- 
formation, but  his  arrogance  detracted  from  these 
advantages,  as  much  as  they  would  have  been 
adorned  by  modesty.  In  short,  this  compound  of 
Apicius,  Pctronius  and  Dennis,  would  have  served 
admirably, as  the  original  of  Fadladeen,  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  Harem  in  LaJIa  Rookh,  "  who  was 
a  judge  of  every  thing,  from  the  mixture  of  a 
conserve  to  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem;" 
and  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  "all  the  cooks 
and  poets  of  Delhi,  stood  in  awe  of  him." 

The  rest  of  my  follow  voyagers  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  bo  remarkable  for  no  peculiarities, 
and  among  them,  I  found  some  pleasant  compan- 
ions, who  caused  the  time  to  pass  with  as  little  of 
irksomeness  and  inconvenience  as  can  be  expected 
on  board  a  ship,  where  there  is  nothing  of  the  beau- 
ty and  variety  of  scenery  which  beguile  the  land 
traveller  of  weariness,  and  where  every  one  is 
forced  to  turn  to  his  companions  as  the  only  source 
which  can.  afford  amusement,  or  which  can,  for 
"  one  treacherous  hour,"  obliterate  the  recollection 
tlwt  every  wave  which  urges  the  vessel  onward  in 
her  course,  does  but  increase  the  distance  between 
himself  and  his  home. 

For  some  time  indeed,  the  situation  of  a  voya- 
ger, who  for  the  first  time  crosses  the  ocean, 
possesses  sufficient  novelty  to  interest  him;  nor  is 
the  scene  around  and  above  him,  destitute  of  all 
that  can  attract  the  eye  and  excite  admiration. 
The  ship  itself  is  an  object  worthy  of  attention.  It 
is  delightful  to  see 

"How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  rocs, 

Her  white  wings  flying  

to  watch  the  billows  which  she  spurns  from  her 
prow,  chafed  into  foam  as  if  enraged  at  the  impo- 
tency  of  their  attempts  to  resist  the  superiority 
which  the  genius  of  man  asserts  over  their  mighty 
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waters.  It  is  beautiful  at  night  to  see  these  billows 
rolled  from  the  prow  in  slieets  of  flame,  whilst  all 
around,  where  the  waters  are  agitated,  their  sur- 
face appears  studded  with  stars,  which  shine  as  if 
to  rival  those  which  sparkle  on  high: — or  when 
the  moon  arises,  to  behold  the  flood  of  mild 
radiance  which  she  casts  along  the  deep,  which 

"Sleeps  in  the  night-beam  beauteously." 
Should  a  sail  perchance  cross  this  path  of  light,  it 
seems  a  fairy  visitant  of  this  earth,  and  just 
about  to  lake  its  departure  from  it  for  the  bright 
world  beneath  which  it  seems  suspended. 

All  this  is  scenery  which  can  in  no  other  situa- 
tion be  enjoyed,  yet  which  like  every  thing  else, 
soon  palls  upon  the  taste,  as  I  can  bear  testimony 
both  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  that  of 

"My  comates  and  brothers  in  exile." 
We  soon  became  accustomed  to  "  the  wonders  of 
the  deep"  and  far  from  responding  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Long  Tom  in  "  the  Pilot,"  who  declared 
that  "the  sight  of  land  always  made  him  feel  un- 
comfortable;" rather  agreed  with  Gonzalo  in  the 
Tempest,  when  he  asseverated  that  he  would  "  give 
a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea,  for  an  acre  of  barren 
ground. "  Our  taste  became  so  perverted,  that  we 
heeded  not  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean  or  the  beau- 
lies  of  the  heavens,  and  sighed  that  wo  bad 

"No  delight  to  pass  awny  the  time, 
Unless  to  spy  our  shadows  in  the  sun," 

or  engage  in  the  most  sage  pastime  of  building 
castles  in  the  clouds  where, 

"Sometime  we'd  see  a  cloud  look  dragnnish; 
A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  V  

In  short,  every  thing  which  could  divert  for  a 
while,  was  eagerly  caught  at,  as  a  child  pursues  a 
butterfly.  "  A  sail  in  sight,"  served  as  the  event 
of  a  day ;  a  porpoise  or  flying  fish  excited  as  much 
interest,  as  would  on  land  be  produced  by  the  ap- 
parition of  a  gryphon,  a  winged  dragon,  or  any 
other  fabulous  monster  of  romance ;  whilst  the 
huge  leviathan,  heaving  his  vast  bulk  into  view 
and  spouting  rivers  to  the  skies,  created  as  much 
sensation,  as  an  earthquake  or  a  revolution. 

The  graceful  little  nautilus  too,  spreading  its 
transparent  sail,  and  pursuing  its  dancing  career 
over  the  waves,  was  ever  hailed  with  acclamation ; 
though  as  a  faithful  journalist,  who  would  wish 
even  in  the  slightest  affairs  to  be  considered  "an 
honest  chronicler,"  I  am  compelled  to  denounce 
them  as  unprofitable  sailors,  as  they  ever  steer  full 
in  the  "  wind's  eye." 

A  most  remarkable  event  in  our  voyage  was  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  our  independence; 
which,  happening  about  the  middle  of  our  course, 
*»«  mirthfully  kept  by  the  Americans  on  board, 
aided  by  the  representatives  of  the  different  na- 


tions there  assembled.  The  celebration  commenced 

with  a  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  of  ; 

and  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  ended  as  appropri- 
ately ;  for  soon  after  dinner  it  became  quite  ap|«- 
rent,  that  a  certain  young  gentleman,  and  old 
doctor,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  however 
well  fortified  ogainst  mustard  and  cayenne,  were 

not  proof  against  champagne — so  they  were 

put  to  bed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16lh  of  July,  we  were 
first  greeted  by  that  sound  of  all  others,  the  most 
grateful  to  the  ears  of  those  who  have  been  for 
twenty  tedious  days,  upon  the  unstable  element 
The  deck  was  soon  deserted  by  the  younger  j»or- 
tion  of  the  passengers,  who  climbed  to  various 
heights,  according  to  their  proficiency,  to  behold 
the  welcome  prospect.  The  shore  of  "  merry 
England"  could  then  be  seen ;  presenting  to  the 
eye  however,  nothing  save  a  line  faintly  sketched, 
undulating  a  little  above  the  horizon,  so  that  many 
still  remained  in  doubt 

"  'till  the  light-house  far  blazed, 

Like  a  star  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean." 

Thus  did  we  enter  the  English  channel  (almost 
the  end  of  our  voyage,)  without  having  encountered 
any  of  those  "dangers  of  the  seas"  of  which  we 
hear  and  read  such  appalling  descriptions.  I  really 
felt  almost  mortified  that  I  should  have  crossed  the 
great  Atlantic,  without  having  beheld  the  waves 
running"  mountain  high,"  with  bottomless  abysses 
between;  without  having  seen, 

"  the  strained  mast  quiver  as  a  reed, 

And  the  rent  canvass,  fluttering  strew  the  gale." 

I  cannot  pretend  to  say  however  that  this  would 
at  all  have  improved  my  idea  of  a  sea  voyage ; 
towards  which  I  cannot  say  that  my  experiment 
has  impressed  mo  very  favorably.  Indeed  I  can- 
not but  wonder  at  the  magnificent  descriptions 
sometimes  given,  of  an  "  excursion  over  the  wa- 
ters"— gentle  Zephyrs  swelling  the  sails — Tritons 
and  Nereids  sporting  around,  melodious  with 
Concha — Old  Neptune  calming  the  waves— and 
the  gallant  vessel  gaily  bounding 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea," 
as  if  the  whole  were  a  fairy  pageant.  I  can  only 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  most  of  those  who  give 
such  glowing  representations  of  a  sea  voyage,  have 
either,  never  tried  one;  or  are  guilty  of  the  com- 
mon littleness  of  imitation — imitation  of  the  noble 
bard  who  "  laid  his  hand  on  ocean's  mane,"  and 
who  exclaimed — "  I  have  loved  thee  ocean !"  be- 
cause in  reality  he  did. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  give  no  better  idea  of 
my  opinion  of  a  ship,  than  by  quoting  a  definition 
of  one,  which  struck  me  as  peculiarly  felicitous — 
viz.  "a  dirty  prison  with  a  good  chance  of  being 
drowned." 

On  the  18th ;  our  eyes  when  turned  towards  the 
cast,  no  longer  wandered  over  a  drear  expanse  of 
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waters,  but  the  coast  of  "  la  belle  France"  offered  I 
itself  to  our  view,  and  as  we  gradually  approached, 
it  assumed  the  appearance  of  tremendous  cliffs, 
presenting  their  awful  fronts  full  to  the  ocean. 

For  thr  Southern  Lilrrary  Messenger. 

the:  mother  of  Washington. 

Amid  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  present  age,  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  female  education,  it  is  pos- 
sible thut  the  excellencies  of  a  more  ancient  sys- 
tem, may  be  too  much  disregarded.  In  our  zeal 
for  reformation,  we  are  in  danger  of  discarding, 
or  pronouncing  obsolete,  some  requisitions  of  sa- 
lutary.tendency.  The  wider  range  both  of  intel- 
lect and  accomplishment,  which  is  now  prescribed, 
seems  to  exclude  some  of  those  practical  and 
homebred  virtues,  on  which  the  true  influence  of 
woman  depends. 

There  was  a  fine  mixture  of  energy  and  digni- 
ty, in  the  character  of  females,  of  the  higher  ranks 
in  our  olden  time.  We  of  modern  days,  to  whom 
languor  and  luxury  are  dear,  allege  that  it  was 
carried  too  far.  We  complain  that  it  involved  re- 
serve and  sternness.  Perhaps,  we  are  not  sensi- 
ble that  we  verge  so  palpably  to  the  other  extreme, 
as  to  retain  in  our  style  of  manners  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  that  power  by  which  folly  is  checked 
and  frivolity  silenced. 

The  mother  of  \\  ashington,has  been  pronoun- 
ced a.  model  of  the  true  dignity  of  woman.  She 
seemed  to  combine  the  Spartan  simplicity  and  firm- 
ness, with  the  lofty  characteristics  of  a  Roman 
matron.  With  a  heart  of  deep  and  purified  affec- 
tions, she  blended  that  majesty  which  commanded 
the  reverence  of  all.  At  the  head  of  a  large 
household,  whose  charge,  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, devolved  solely  on  her,  the  energy  of  her 
tireless  superintendence  preserved  subordination 
and  harmony.  The  undeviating  integrity  and  un- 
shaken self-command  of  her  illustrious  son,  were 
developcmenls  of  her  own  elements  of  character, — 
fruits  from  those  germs  which  she  planted  in  the 
soil  of  his  infancy.  To  the  inquiry,  what  course 
had  been  pursued  in  the  early  education  of  one, 
whom  not  only  America,  but  the  world,  regarded 
with  honor  almost  divine,  she  replied, — "  his  first 
lesson  teas  to  obey."  It  was  her  dignity  of  man- 
ner, courteous,  yet  rejecting  all  ostentation,  and 
content  to  array  itself  in  the  "  plain  and  becoming 
garb  of  the  ancient  Virginian  lady," — that  elicit- 
ed from  those  accustomed  to  the  pomp  and  gor- 
geous costume  of  European  courts,  the  high  praise, 
that  "  it  teas  no  wonder  that  a  country  which  pro- 
duced such  mothers,  could  boast  sucli  a  man  as 
Washington." 

He  therefore,  who  has  been  likened  to  Fabius,— 
to  Cincinnatus,and  to  other  heroes  of  antiquity, 
only  to  show  how  greatly  he  transcended  them  by 
being  a  christian, — he  who  has  made  the  hallowed 
shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  as  sacred  to  the  patriot, 


as  the  shrine  at  Mecca,  to  the  pilgrim, — shares 
his  glory  with  her,  who  wrought  among  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  being,  with  no  careless  or  uncertain 
hand.  The  monument  which  now  designates  her 
last  repose,— which  her  native  clime  should  have 
hasted  to  erect, — but  which  private  munificence 
exulted  to  rear, — speaks  strongly  and  eloquently 
to  her  sex.  It  bids  them  impress  the  character  of 
true  greatness  upon  the  next  generation.  It  warns 
them  to  prepare  by  unslumbcring  effort,  for  this 
tremendous  responsibility.  It  reminds  them  that 
in  their  appointed  ministration,  they  stand  but  "a 
little  lower  than  .the  angels."  And  let  her  who  is 
disposed  to  indulge  in  lassitude,  or  to  trifle  away 
the  brief  season  of  her  probation, — or  to  forget 
that  she  may  stamp  an  indelible  character  either 
for  good  or  evil,  on  some  immortal  mind, — go  and 
renounce  her  errors,  and  deepen  her  energies, — 
and  relumine  her  hopes,  at  the  tomb  of  the  Mo- 
ther of  Washington.  l.  h.  s. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SERVILITY. 

The  most  servile  arc  frequently  the  most  arrogant. 
The  possessor  of  these  qualities  will  display  the  one  or 
the  other  accord ing  to  the  condition  of  the  person  whom 
he  encounters.  •  For  an  individual  who  in  the  estima- 
tion of  society  holds  a  rank  al>ovc  him,  he  will  be  ready 
to  perform  any  office,  however  menial:  while  to  another, 
whose  situation  in  life  is  more  humble,  he  will  be  in  the 
highest  degree  haughty  and  assuming.  P»  o  man  of  pro- 
per feeling  can  entertain  the  least  respect  for  such  a 
character.  How  very  different  from  that  of  Urbanus. 
His  manner  always  shows  a  consideration  for  those 
whose  station  in  society  may  be  less  dcsirahle  than  his 
own.  He  feels  the  disposition  to  oblige, and  never  fails 
to  indulge  it  when  a  proper  occasion  is  presented.  Let 
any  individual  of  correct  deportmcnube  in  want  of  aid 
which  Urbanus  can  give,  and  no  matter  how  humble 
his  condition,  that  aid  will  be  extended.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, when  the  man  who  wishes  his  services  assumes  a 
superiority  over  him.  A  laudable  pride  and  a  proper 
self-respect  will  then  forbid  what  otherwise  might  be 
done.  Urbanus  will  lie  courteous  and  polite  to  all,  but 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  none.  He  will  take  a  plea- 
sure in  yielding,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  talents,  attain- 
ments, and  high  character,  their  just  due.  But  this 
must  be  the  result  of  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  is 
right,  and  not  the  effect  of  base  submission  to  another's 
will.  c. 

The  communication  v*  Inch  follows  on  the  subject  of 
that  remarkable  kind  of  "  extemporaneous  speaking" 
which  has  been  long  practised  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
but  is  entirely  unknown  in  this  country, — is  entitled  to 
the  reader's  attention  not  only  on  account  of  the  source 
from  which  it  is  derived,  but  also  from  its  intrinsic  merit. 
An  accomplished  improvrisatore  is  certainly  an  intel- 
lectual phenomenon,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  should 
be  strongly  inclined  to  doubt — if  bo  many  well  attested 
facts  did  not  establish  it  beyond  all  controversy.  We 
hope  that  some  one  of  our  readers  of  taste  and  erudition 
will  furnish  a  handsome  translation  of  the  Italian  poetry 
which  accompanies  the  article. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EXTEMPORANEOUS  SPEAKING. 

Astoxishixg  as  it  may  nppear,  there  are  men 
who  can  deliver  extemporaneously,  not  only  ex- 
cellent orations  and  discourses,  but  also  beautiful 
poems,  tragedies  and  comedies.  Exhibitions  of 
this  kind  have  been  so  frequent,  that  no  deception 
can  possibly  exist.  You  may  even  specify  the 
measure  in  which  you  desire  the  poetical  produc- 
tion, and  the  verses,  as  if  inspired,  will  flow  from 
the  lips  of  the.  improvvisatore,  with  case,  elegance, 
and  beautv.  When  I  was  in  Paris,  Simcci  extern- 
porized  several  tragedies  in  Italian.*  Eugene  Pra- 
del  delivered  a  poem  on  Columbus,  and  proposed 
to  extemporize  tragedies  and  operas  in  French. 

♦  It  was  in  1825  that  Sgricci  invited  the  literati  of 
Paris  to  meet  in  a  spacious  hall,  where  he  was  to  ex- 
temporize a  tragedy.  Every  spectator  was  allowed  to 
rote  for  the  subject  of  the  play,  and  the  majority  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Death  of  Charles  I.  A  few  moments 
afterwards,  Sgricci  explained  the  dramatis  persona,  and 
began  to  deliver  extempore  a  tragedy  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  verses  !  That  production  was  printed,  and  many 
passages  are  full  of  poetical  lalenL  Francisco  Gianni 
extemporized,  during  one  year,  every  morning  anc* 
evening,  two  pieces  of  poetry  under  the  title  of  Saluto 
id  Matino,  and  Saluto  de  la  Sera,  In  order  that  the 
lovers  of  Italian  poetry  may  judge  Gianni's  skill  in 
extemporising,  I  will  quote  as  a  specimen,  one  of  his 


SALUTO  DE  LA  SERA. 

Poca  favilla  gran  fiamma  second*. 

Don*.  Parad.  cant.  1. 
Che  parean  caneiatc  in  rose. 
Ma  nel  punto  ehe  pin.  11*0 
In  le  gli  occhi  dUbraniava, 
Cut  tra  il  rclo  git  diviso 
Agitato  in  sen  halimva  ; 
Eoce  useir  con  la  facella 
Da  quel  sen  tra  fiorc  e  florc, 
Kceo  uscir  volando  amore ; 
E  col  vcmode  Ic  penne 
Irriiare  ctmi  quclla, 
Che  pi  A  fervida  divenne 
E  una  sua  scintilla  ardento 
Ncl  mio  cor  paasd  repente  : 
Come  lose  a  nube  tetra, 
Quando  In  Ciel  rinorjl  il  sole, 
Se  d'  un  raggio  la  penctra, 
Ardcr  tutu  c  splender  suole. 
Tale  in  esao  quolla  Immema 
Ed  antica  (lamma  intensa 
Che  scmbrava  spenta  afTatto 
Rallumavaal  ad  un  initio; 
E  piu  viva  iraboccarsi 
Dul  mlo  cor  con  dolce  pena, 
E  vclocc  diramarsi 
La  semii  di  vena  In  vena, 
E  di  vena  in  vrna  crrondo, 
Risalir  pi  A  acceaa  al  core, 
Che  tremando,  va  mancando 
Di  dulcczza  a  tanto  ardorc. 
Onde  piu  de'  pianti  miel 
Violetle  inuraldite, 
Non  andrete  impirteeita 
A  inflorar  quel  niveo  petto, 
Che  die  funebre  ricetto 
Al  piu  amabil  dcgli  Dei. 


Or  non  pill  de'  pianti  miei 
Violent  taumidite, 
Won  andrete  impicteeile. 
A  inflorar  quel  nireo  peuo, 
Che  die  funebre  ricetto 
Al  pin  amahil  dcgli  Dei : 
Che  li  dove  toniba  avea, 
Sorter  viililo  in  subilo 
E  *orjendo  sorridea 
D'un  tal  riso,  ch'io  non  dubito, 
Per  deludermi  I'accorto, 
Abbtafinlod'  esaer  morto. 
E  iu,  bell'  arnica,  in  vano, 
Tenti  in  van  col  tuo  riporc 
Di  celarmi  un  tanto  arcano  ; 
Cbc  mat  pud  celarsi  amore. 
Beo  del  »uo  risoririnieKio, 
Ben  m'  awidi  nel  momento 
Che  di  lagrime  e  di  fiori 
Io  g>\  oflriva  i)  don  funebre  ; 
Porche  allor  le  lue  palpcbro 
Uo  soave  c  chiarc  lumc 
Abbelliva  di  splerxlon ; 
E  le  guanrie  a  poco  a  poco 
Ro**eggwo  oltra  il  coatutno 
D'  una  porpora  di  fuoco  ; 
Et  il  lornito  sen  venusto, 
Che  balzarxio  aJlor  pill  gin 
Lo  ipiraglio  nieno  anijutsto 
Fea  del  vel  che  lo  copria: 
Bin  le  caste  violette 
Cbe  locate  su  quel  aeno, 
Gi»  lang  ucnti  veiikan  lueno, 
In  sembtanzo  la#civette 
Arrowiaji  al  graxioae, 


Manuel  could  at  any  time  speak  appropriately  and 
eloquently  without  preparation.  The  number  of 
improvvis atari  is  very  great,  and  I  might  enume- 
rate, if  necessary,  many  of  these  distinguished  men. 
Italy  boasts  of  the  names  of  several  ladies  who 
have  acquired  fame  by  their  poetical  extempore 
compositions,  among  whom  I  may  mention  the 
Randettini,  the  Mazei  and  the  Corilla.  This  fact 
being  admitted,  two  questions  arise — 1st.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  acquire  this  wonderful  talent?  2nd.  What 
are  the  means  to  be  employed  in  order  to  succeed 
in  shaking  extemporaneously? 

To  the  first  question,  I  answer  affirmatively. — 
The  talent  of  speaking  extempore  is  always  an 
acquired  one:  all  good  improvvisatori  have  follow- 
ed a  course  of  mental  exercises.  Illustrious  men  at 
first  uttered  a  few  words  with  stammering  tongues, 
then  spoke  hesitatingly — and  by  proper  combina- 
tions of  their  intellectual  faculties,  became  the  ex- 
traordinary improvvisatori ,  who  excite  wonder  and 
admiration.  Experience  shows  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

The  second  question  is,  what  are  the  means  to 
be  employed  in  order  to  succeed  in  speaking  ex- 
tempore? They  are  numerous,  and  they  must  be 
pursued  with  that  enthusiasm  and  perseverance, 
without  which,  a  man  can  never  reach  the  temple 
of  fame :  for  he  who  feels  the  noble  ambition  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  from  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounds him — he  who  wishes  to  leave  traces  of  his 
passage  on  earth,  and  to  raise  a  monument  which 
ages  shall  not  destroy — must  be  moved  by  an  en- 
ergetic spirit,  and  have  the  moral  courage  to  banish 
mental  indolence  from  his  bosom — to  shake  off  that 
a)>athy  so  fatal  to  intellectual  improvement,  and  to 
imbibe  that  love  of  immortality,  which  will  carry 
him  triumphantly  through  his  career.  He  will 
bear  in  mind  meanwhile,  that 

41  Aucun  chemin  de  fleurs  ne  conduit  &  la  gloire," 

and  deeply  impressed  with  this  important  truth, 
will  display  the  energy  necessary  to  overcome 
all  difficulties.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  easy— that 
it  requires  but  little  labor  to  become  a  good  ex- 
tempore speaker.  Still  less  will  I  advance  the 
false  opinion,  that  some  men  are  naturally  so. 
You  will  perceive  by  what  follows,  that  I  am  far 
from  believing  it.  What  are  the  preliminary  ac- 
quirements of  a  good  improvvisatore?  He  must 
embrace  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge. 
He  must  know  the  fundamental  principles  of  nearly 
all  the  arts  and  sciences,  (Tdo  not  mean  by  this, 
that  it  is  necessary  he  should  jnwisess  the  de- 
tails connected  with  them — that  is  above  human 
strength) — he  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  re- 
volutions in  which  human  genius  has  been  dis- 
played— he  must  be  familiar  with  all  important 
discoveries,  and  with  the  deeds  of  great  men,  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  He  must  be  a  cosmopolite,  that 
is  to  say,  he  must  bo  acquainted  with  the  customs 
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and  manners  of  every  nation — and  it  is  necessary  he 
should  put  aside  his  prejudices,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  human  family.  The  wonders  of 
nature  must  be  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  above 
all,  he  must  have  read  and  meditated  upon  the 
works  of  the  classical  writers  of  all  nations,  and 
know  perfectly  the  beauties  and  genius  of  his  own 
language. 

These  are  the  materials  of  the  improvvisatore, — 
but  these  acquirements, extensive  as  they  are,  will 
not  give  him  the  power  of  extemporizing.  How 
often  do  we  see  men  endowed  with  profound  wis 
dom, — vast  experience  and  learning, — unable  to 
express  and  convey  to  others  the  result  of  their 
long  meditations!  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 
How  could  the  man  who  devotes  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  sciences,  expect  to  ex- 
press himself  well,  if  he  neglects  to  study  the  only 
art  which  can  leach  him  the  means  of  speaking 
fluently  and  extempore? 

When  a  man  has  learned  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  which  I  have  spoken — when  he  has  examined 
the  political,  religious  and  philosophical  opinions 
which  have  governed  the  world  from  the  remotest 
ages — he  sees  that  the  number  of  original  idoas 
is  not  as  great  as  one  might  suppose — he  perceives 
that  all  mental  faculties  are  connected — and  that 
there  is  a  chain  which  unites  all  thoughts — 
that  they  proceed  from  each  other — that  an  idea 
must  spring  from  a  cause  which  gives  rise  to  it. 
Thus  he  studies  the  laws  of  reasoning— thus  by 
practice  he  learns  to  fix  his  attention  on  his  sensa- 
tions, and  sometimes  a  single  sensation,  when  pro- 
perly analyzed,  presents  him  the  substance  of  a 
whole  discourse:  for  a  good  discourse  is  nothing 
more  than  a  series  of  judgments  logically  deduced 
from  each  other, — it  is  a  chain  of  ideas  connected 
by  a  close  analogy.  By  training  his  mind  to  logi- 
cal deductions,  he  acquires  by  degrees,  the  facility 
of  combining  ideas;  and,  guided  by  analogy,  he 
reasons  correctly  without  effort.  Reasoning  is 
learned  like  languages.  At  first,  we  hesitate  in 
placing  the  words  of  a  foreign  tongue — we  are 
obliged  to  recollect  the  rule  which  is  to  guide 
us  in  every  part  of  speech;  but  when  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  genius  of  the  language,  we  speak 
it  fluently,  without  thinking  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  words.  So  it  is  with  reasoning.  A 
man  who  is  equally  versed  in  several  languages, 
may  express  his  ideas  without  knowing  at  the 
moment,  in  what  idiom  he  imbodies  his  tlioughts. 
A  man  who  has  trained  his  mind  logically,  reasons 
well,  without  thinking  about  the  principles  which 
guide  him.  It  is  well  known  that  men  have  many 
ideas  in  common,  and  very  often  an  author  be- 
comes popular  and  illustrious,  only  because  he  ex- 
presses with  great  superiority  and  beauty,  that 
which  every  body  thinks  and  feels.  This  is  the 
very  foundation  of  poetry  and  eloquence.   It  is 


this  art  which  is  called  nature,  and  which  gives 
immortality  to  literary  productions.    The  work 
which  docs  not  awake  our  sympathy— which  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  our  nature — 
and  which  is  not  expressed  in  words  best  suited  to 
its  subject,  can  never  acquire  fame  for  its  author. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  improvvisatore' 's  stu- 
dying mankind — hence  the  necessity  of  learning 
to  imbody  his  ideas  in  appropriate  language. — 
As  each  passion  has  its  peculiar  expression  and 
style,  the  improvvisatore  must  engrave  on  his  mind, 
the  association  of  suitable  expressions  for  every 
feeling;  so,  that  every  time  he  experiences  or 
brings  back  to  his  memory  a  sensation,  a  passion, 
or  an  idea,  he  may  also,  simultaneously  recall  tho 
words  best  suited  to  express  them.    He  must  ac- 
quire the  faculty  of  bringing  before  his  mind,  all 
the  scenes  of  nature — and  the  passions  which  spring 
from  the  heart  of  man;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  language  to  convey  them  with  eloquence. 
His  imagination  must  be  active,  impetuous, or  over- 
whelming,accordingto  the  objects  which  he  intends 
to  describe.    The  mind  of  the  improvvisatore  must 
be  exercised  to  employ  every  style :  the  simple — 
the  flowery — the  majestic — the  pathetic — the  sub- 
lime— to  combine  ideas  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning;— in  a  word,  he  must  know  all  the  springs 
of  the  human  heart,  in  order  to  move  it  at  his  will, 
as  if  by  enchantment. 

Although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  it  is  sel- 
dom for  want  of  ideas,  that  a  man  fails  in  being 
eloquent.  Thought  is  always  ready — always  in- 
stantaneous. Learn  to  extemporize  its  expression. 
Where  is  the  man  who  surrounded  by  an  indignant 
people,  breaking  the  chains  of  despotism,  and  de- 
fending their  sacred  rights  with  courage  and  patri- 
otism—where is  the  man,  1  say,  who,  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  spectacle,  could  remain  unmoved  ?  W  here 
is  the  man  who  could  not  be  eloquent,  were  his 
mind  provided  with  expressions  worthy  of  his 
thoughts?  Where  is  the  man  who  can  be  thought- 
less at  the  view  of  a  vessel  beaten  by  the  tempes- 
tuous billows  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean — when  he 
perceives  this  frail  nautic  dwelling  at  war  with  in- 
furiated storms — when  on  a  sudden  he  sees  the 
long  agitated  ship  breaking  asunder,  and  every 
human  being  which  she  contains  scattered  and 
struggling  against  death  ?  In  this  frightful  scene, 
where  darling  lightnings  are  shedding  their  vacil- 
lating light  on  the  ghastly  faces  of  expiring  vic- 
tims, and  when  the  last  beam  of  earthly  hope  is 
to  be  buried  with  them  in  tho  bosom  of  the  deep, 
— can  that  spectator  be  unconcerned?  No.  His 
very  soul  shudders — his  limbs  are  trembling,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Are  not  these  feel- 
ings impressed  in  the  bosom  of  every  human  being? 
If  the  witness  of  such  a  shipwreck  could  imbody 
faithfully  in  language  his  sensations  at  the  moment 
he  experiences  them,  could  he  fail  to  excite  our 
sympathy?  No— no — a  man  who  has  ready  ex- 
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precisions  to  convey  his  thoughts  anil  feelings  will 
always  be  eloquent    I  need  not  mention  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  iEschines  and  Hortensius,  Iso- 
cratw,  Lysias,  Pericles,  and  a  crowd  of  sophists 
who  displayed,  in  former  ages,  great  skill  in  the 
art  of  speaking.    Their  writings  have  been  the 
mental  food  for  those  who  studied  antiquity.  In 
modern  times,  lord  Chatham,  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Canning,  have  shone  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  their  fame  is  familiar  to 
every  American  scholar.    I  will  only  name  some 
of  those  illustrious  men  who  displayed  splendid  abi- 
lities in  the  different  political  assemblies  of  France. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  astonishing  oratorical 
powers  of  Mirabeau,  Maury,  Barnave  and  Ver- 
gniaud  the  pride  of  the  Gironde?    Manuel,  Foy, 
Benjamin  Constant,  Lamarque,  and  several  others 
have  of  late  added  a  new  lustre  to  French  elo- 
quence.  All  these  eminent  orators  were  distin- 
guished for  their  improvisations.    My  intention 
now  is  not  to  discuss  their  peculiar  merit  as  men 
of  genius  and  extempore  speakers;  I  merely  quote 
thorn  as  models.    I  must  not  omit  mentioning 
three  orators  now  wandering  in  exile,  after  having 
displayed  in  their  native  land  all  the  magic  of  elo- 
quence, in  order  to  restore  liberty  to  their  enslaved 
country.    Though  the  efforts  of  Galiano,  Argii- 
elles  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  were  not  crowned 
with  success,  they  will  ever  be  the  pride  of  Spain. 
These  eilied  patriots,  struggling  against  adversity 
and  preserving  their  noble  independence,  deserve 
the  admiration  of  mankind.* 

In  concluding,  I  may  say  that  the  power  of  com- 
bining just  and  useful  ideas,  and  expressing  them 
extemporaneously  in  an  appropriate  language — 
the  knowledge  of  man  and  of  every  thing  which 
concerns  him — a  strong  and  well  modulated  voice, 
and  dignified  gestures,  constitute  what  is  called  a 
good  improwisaiore.  Few  succeed  in  all  the  mul- 
tifarious qualifications  of  an  extempore  speaker — 
few  are  led  by  this  unabated  enthusiastic  spirit 
resolved  to  meet  and  triumph  over  difficulties. 
This  disposition  of  mind,  however,  must  exist — 
for  in  mental  contention  as  in  war, 

"  A  valnere  sans  p*ril  on  triomphe  sans  gloire." 

And  every  one  that  has  witnessed  the  wonders  of 
this  art,  will  grant  that  if  there  be  a  talent  by  which 
the  powers  of  man  are  exhibited  in  all  their  sub- 
limity, it  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  accomplished 
improrvisatore.  j.  h. 


*  Since  this  was  -written,  the  late  political  events  of 
Spain  have  placed  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry  of  the  regent  queen,  Isabella.  Supported 
by  the  count  of  Toreno,  who  is  considered  as  the  first 
statesman  of  his  country,  Qareli,  who  is  known  by  his 
peat  talents,  general  Llander,  minister  of  war,  and 
Remisa,  minister  of  finance,  the  Spanish  government 
has  at  last  published  the  Ettatuto  Real,  which  regulate 
the  convocation  of  the  Corfu. 

Vol.  I. — 2 


Interesting  Rnina  on  tne  Rappahannock. 

If  we  do  not  err  in  the  conjecture,  our  correspondent 
"  Nugator"  has  frequently  charmed  the  public  by  his 
writings  both  in  prose  and  verse.  But  whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong,  we  can  assure  him  that  he  will  always 
find  a  ready  demand  for  his  "  wares"  at  our  "  empo- 
porium."  According  to  his  request  wc  have  handed  the 
inscription  to  a  classical  friend,  whose  elegant  transla- 
tion wc  also  subjoin  with  the  original. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Mr.  White, — As  I  find  you  are  about  to  establish  a 
sort  of  Literary  Emporium,  to  which  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  trifling  his  capital  of  ideas,  may  send  his  pro- 
ductions, I  have  resolved  to  transmit  to  you  my  small 
wares  and  merchandise.  The  relation  I  shall  bear  to 
your  other  correspondents,  will  be  that,  which  the  vend- 
er of  trifles  in  a  town  bears  to  the  wealthy  merchant ; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  assume  an  appropriate  title,  and 
under  this  humble  signature,  shall  consider  myself  at 
liberty  to  offer  you  any  thing  I  may  have,  without  order 
or  method,  and  just  as  I  can  lay  my  bands  upon  it, — 
My  head  is  somewhat  like  Dominie  Sampson's,  which 
as  well  as  I  remember,  resembled  a  pawnbroker's  shop 
where  a  goodly  store  of  things  were  piled  together,  but 
in  such  confusion,  he  could  never  find  what  he  wanted. 
When  I  get  hold  of  any  thing,  however,  I  will  send  it 
to  you,  and  if  it  be  worth  nutliing,  why  just  "martyr 
it  by  a  pipe."  kcoator. 

"  Here  lived,  ao  ml?ht  it  seem  to  Fancy's  eye, 
The  lordly  Borons  of  our  feudal  day ; 
On  every  side,  lo!  grandeur's  rclica  lie 
8catter'd  in  ruin  o'er  their  coflin'd  clay. — 
How  rain  for  man,  short-sighted  man,  to  say 
What  course  the  tide  of  human  things  shall  take .' 
How  little  drcam'd  the  Founder,  that  decay 
So  soon  his  splendid  edifice  should  shake, 
And  of  Its  high  pretence,  a  cruel  mock'ry  make." 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  exemplification  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  laws  upon  the  state  of  socie- 
ty, than  is  exhibited  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the 
lower  part  of  Virginia.  How  many  spacious  structures 
are  seen  there,  hastening  to  decay,  which  were  once  the 
seats  of  grandeur  and  a  magnificent  hospitality !  The 
barons  of  old  were  scarcely  more  despotic  over  their 
immediate  demesnes,  than  were  the  proprietors  of  these 
noble  mansions,  with  their  long  train  of  servants  and 
dependents ;  their  dicta  were  almost  paramount  to  law 
throughout  their  extensive  and  princely  possessions. 
But  since  the  introduction  of  republican  institutions, 
and  the  alteration  in  the  laws  respecting  the  descent  of 
properly,  and  more  especially  since  the  "docking  of 
entails,"  a  total  change  has  been  effected.  Our  castles 
are  crumbling  on  every  side— estates  are  subdivided 
into  minuter  portions,  instead  of  being  transmitted  to 
the  eldest  son ;  and  so  complete  is  the  revolution  in 
sentiment,  that  he  would  be  deemed  a  savage,  who 
would  now  leave  the  greater  part  of  his  family  destitute, 
for  the  sake  of  aggrandizing  an  individual.  It  is  not 
unusual  lo  find  a  son  in  possession  of  the  once  splendid 
establishment  of  his  fathers,  with  scarcely  paternal 
acres  enough  to  afford  him  sustenance,  and  hardly  wood 
enough  to  warm  a  single  chamber  of  all  his  long  suite 
of  apartments.  The  old  family  coach,  with  his  mother 
and  sisters,  lumbers  along  after  a  pair  of  superannu- 
ated skeletons;  and  some  faithful  domestic,  like  Caleb 
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great  /  am  and  where  I  lit,  let  him  surpass  any  of  my 

works."  With  more  propriety  might  he  have  said,  let 
him  search  out  my  works  ;  for  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
the  very  site  of  his  tomb.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend 
this  narrative,  but  perhaps  what  struck  me  as  interesting 
would  be  unworthy  a  place  in  your  Literary  Messen- 
ger. 


THE  EPITAPH. 

H.  8.  E. 
Vlr  honorabilis  Robcrtue  Car- 
ter, Armiger,  qui  genua  honea- 
tuni  dotibus  eximiis,  moribua 
antiquis  illustravit.  Collegium 
Gulielmi  et  Marias  temporibus 
difficilimis  propugnavit. 
Qubernator, 
8enatus  Rogator  et  Qiuestor, 
sub   serenissimis  Principibue 
Oulielmo,  Anna,  Oeorgio  1  mo. 
et  3  do. 

A  publicis  conailils  concilii 
pr r  aexennium  pwi»«i  plus  an. 
num  Colonlm  Pnefectua  cum 
regiam  dignitatem  (am  publi- 
cum libertatem  cquali  jure  aa- 
aeruit. 

Opibuaampliseimia  bene  par- 
lia  tnatructua,  ardem  hanc  aa- 
cram  In  Deura  pietatls  grande 
monumentum,  propriis  sumpti- 
bua  extmxit 

Locupletavit. 

In  omnefl  quo*  hunianiter  in- 
cepil,  nec  prodigus,  nec  parcua 
hospea.  Liberalllatem  ln*ig- 
nem  testamur  debits  muniflce 
remiaaa. 

Pritno  Judithum,  Johannis 
Armirtead  Armieeri  filiam,  de- 
indc  Betty,  generuea  Landono- 
rum  stirpe  oriundam  aibi  con- 
nubio  junctaa  hnbuiu  E  quibua 
prolem  numerosam  sui«cepii. 

In  qua  erudienda  petunias 
vim  majtimamlnsumpait 

Tandem  honorum  rt  dierum 
aatur  cum  omnia  vita  munera 
egregine  prfestitiasei  obiit  Pri. 
Nod.  Aug.  An.  Dom.  17W  Aeu 
CO. 

Miaeri  aolamen,  vidua  pr»«l- 
dium,  orbi  pairem,  i 
lugent. 


TRANSLATION. 

HERE  LIES 
Robert  Carter,  Eaquire ;  an 
honorable  man,  who  exalted 
his  high  birth  by  noble  endow 
menu  and  pure  morals.  He 
sustained  the  College  or  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  In  the  most  try  - 
lng  times. 

He  waa  Governor, 
Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Treasurer,  under  the  moat  se- 
rene Princes  William,  Anne, 
George  the  1st  and  2d. 

Elected  Speaker  by  the  Pub- 
lie  Assembly  for  six  years,  and 
Governor  for  more  than  a  year, 
he  equally  upheld  the  regal 
dignity  and  public  freedom. 

Possessed  of  ample  wealth, 
honorably  acquired,  he  built 
and  endowed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense this  sacred  edifice,  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  ploty 
to  God. 

Entertaining  his  friends  with 
kindness,  he  was  neithera  pro- 
digal nor  a  thrifty  host. 

Hia  Aral  wife  waa  Judith, 
daughter  of  John  Armistead, 
Esquire ;  hia  second  Betty,  & 
descendant  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  L&ndons,  by  whom  ha 
had  many  children — 

On  whose  education  he  ex- 
pended a  considerable  portion 
of  his  property. 

At  length,  full  of  honors  and 
years,  having  discharged  all 
the  duties  of  an  exemplary  life, 
he  departed  from  this  world  on 
the  4lh  day  of  August,  1733,  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

The  wretched,  the  widowed 
and  the  orphans,  bereaved  of 
their  comfort,  protector  and 
r.i 


Balderstone,  is  put  to  the  most  desperate  shifts  to  sup- 
port the  phantom  of  former  grandeur.  Debts  are  fast 
swallowing  up  the  miserable  remnant  of  what  was 
once  a  principality,  while  some  wealthy  democrat  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  has  accumulated  large  sums  by 
despising  an  empty  show,  is  ready  to  foreclose  his 
mortgage,  and  send  the  wretched  heir  of  Ravenswood 
to  mingle  with  the  Bucklaws  and  Craigengclts  of  the 
west.  Many  a  story  of  deep  interest  might  be  written 
upon  the  old  state  of  things  in  Virginia,  if  we  possess- 
ed some  indefatigable  Jedidiah  Clcishbothara  to  collect 
the  traditions  of  our  ancestors. 

Those  who  took  part  in  our  revolutionary  struggle 
were  too  much  enlightened  not  to  foresee  these  conse- 
quences, and  therefore  deserve  immortal  credit  for  their 
disinterested  opposition  to  Great  Britain.  Had  they 
been  aristocrats  instead  of  the  purest  republicans,  they 
would  surely  have  thrown  their  weight  into  the  oppo- 
site scale.  We  do  not  estimate  enough  the  merit  of 
the  rich  men  of  that  day.  The  danger  is  now  past — 
die  mighty  guerdon  won — the  storm  is  gone  over,  and 
the  sun  beams  brightly:  but  though  bright  our  day,  it 
was  then  a  dark  unknown — dark  as  the  hidden  path 
beyond  the  grave — and  it  was  nobly  dared  to  risk  their 
all  in  defence  of  liberty.  They  knew  that  freedom 
spurned  a  vain  parade,  and  would  not  bow  in  homage 
to  high-born  wealth ;  yet  their  splendid  possessions 
were  staked  upon  the  desperate  throw,  and  the  glorious 
prize  was  won.  Such  were  not  the  anticipations  of  the 
founders  of  these  establishments  ;  but  such  was  surely 
the  merit  of  their  sons :  and  it  is  painful  to  think  how 
few,  of  all  who  engaged  in  that  noble  struggle,  have 
been  handed  down  to  fame.  Many  a  one,  whose  name 
has  been  loudly  sounded  through  the  earth,  would  have 
shrunk  from  such  a  sacrifice,  and  clung  to  his  paternal 
hearth ;  and  yet  these  modern  Curtii,  who  renounced 
the  advantages  of  birth,  and  leaped  into  the  gulf  for 
their  country's  sake,  have  not  won  a  single  garland  for 
their  Roman  worth. 

There  is  a  scene  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where 
these  reflections  pressed  themselves  very  forcibly  upon 
my  mind.  Imagin&an  ample  estate  on  the  margin  of  the 
Rappahannock — with  its  dilapidated  mansion  house — 
the  ruins  of  an  extensive  wall,  made  to  arrest  the  in- 
roads of  die  waves,  as  if  the  proprietor  felt  himself  a 
Canute,  and  able  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  sea — a 
church  of  the  olden  time,  beautiful  in  structure,  and 
built  of  brick  brought  from  England,  then  the  home  of 
our  people.  Like  Old  Mortality,  1  love  to  chisel  out 
the  moss  covered  letters  of  a  tombstone ;  and  below  I 
send  you  the  result  of  my  labors,  with  a  request  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  will  take  the  trouble  to 
give  you  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Latin  inscription. 
The  only  difficulty  consists  in  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  names  of  the  officers  under  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. The  epitaph  will  show  by  whom  the  church 
was  built,  and  the  motive  for  its  erection.  In  the  yard 
are  three  tombstone*  conspicuous  above  the  rest,  be- 
neath which  repose  the  bones  of  the  once  lordly  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  and  his  two  wives.  How  vain  are 
human  efforts  to  perpetuate  by  monuments  the  memo- 
ry of  the  great !  The  sepulchre  of  Osymandus  is  said 
by  Diodorus  to  have  been  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  cir- 
cumference. It  had  this  inscription :  "  /  am  Osyman- 
dus,  King  of  Kings.   If  any  one  is  desirous  to  know  how 


STORY  FROM  VOLTAIRE. 

We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  delighting  our 
readers  frequently  with  the  chaste  and  classic  pen  of 
our  correspondent  M.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  about 
the  time  he  was  translating  the  subjoined  story  from 
Voltaire,  a  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Compiler 
furnished  the  Editor  of  that  paper  with  another  version, 
which  was  published.  Without  disparagement  to  the 
latter  however,  the  reader  of  taste  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  awarding  the  preference  to  the  one  which  we  insert 
in  our  columns. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Below,  is  a  neat  and  sportive  little  story  of  Voltaire's, 
never  before  translated  into  English,  that  I  know  of ; 
though  containing  sufficient  point  and  good  sense  to 
make  it  well  worthy  of  that  honor.  No  one  who  has 
ever  sorrowed,  can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
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styling  time  the  "Great  Consoler."  The  balm  he 
brings,  has  never  failed  sooner  or  later  to  heal  any 
grief,  which  did  not  absolutely  derange  the  mind  of  its 
victim.  By  one  part  of  the  tale,  the  reader  will  be 
reminded  of  the  philosopher  in  Rasselas,  who,  the 
morning  after  he  had  eloquently  and  conclusively  de- 
monstrated the  folly  of  grieving  for  any  of  the  ills  of 
life,  was  found  weeping  inconsolably,  for  the  loss  of 
his  only  daughter.  Whether  Dr.  Johnson,  or  the 
French  wit,  first  touched  off  this  trait  of  human  weak- 
ness, is  not  material :  it  may  be  set  down  as  rather  a 
coincidence  than  a  plagiarism.  So  much  of  the  region 
of  thought  is  common  ground,  over  which  every  active 
mind  continually  gambols,  that  it  would  be  wonderful 
if  different  feet  did  not  sometimes  tread  in  identical  foot 
prints.  M. 


The  great  philosopher,  Citopbilus,  said  one  day  to  a 
justly  disconsolate  lady — "  Madam,  an  English  Queen, 
a  daughter  of  the  great  Henry  IV.  was  no  less  un- 
happy than  you  are.  She  was  driven  from  her  king- 
dom: she  narrowly  escaped  death  in  a  storm  at  sea: 
she  Ixhold  her  royal  husband  perish  on  the  scaffold." 
"I  am  sorry  for  her;"  said  the  lady — and  fell  a  weep- 
ing at  her  own  misfortunes. 

"But,"  said  Citophilus,  "remember  Mary  Stuart. 
She  was  very  becomingly  in  love  with  a  gallant  musi- 
cian, with  a  fine  tenor  voice.  Her  husband  slew  the 
musician  before  her  face :  and  then  her  good  friend  and 
relation,  Elizabeth,  who  called  herself  the  Virgin 
Queen,  had  her  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  hung  with  black, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  years."  "  That  was 
very  cruel,"  replied  the  lady — and  she  plunged  again 
into  sorrow. 

"  You  have  perhaps  heard,"  said  her  comforter,  "  of 
the  fair  Jane  of  Naples,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
strangled?"  "I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  her," 
said  the  afflicted  one. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  added  the  other,  "  the  fate  of  a 
Queen,  who,  within  my  own  time,  was  dethroned  by 
night,  and  died  in  a  desert  island."  "  I  know  all  that 
story,"  answered  the  lady. 

"Well  then,  I  will  inform  you  of  what  befel  a  great 
princess,  whom  I  taught  philosophy.  Sho  had  a  lover, 
as  all  great  and  handsome  princesses  have.  Her  father 
once  entering  her  chamber,  surprised  the  lover,  whose 
features  were  all  on  fire,  and  whose  eye  sparkled  like 
a  diamond :  she,  too,  had  a  most  lively  complexion. 
The  young  gentleman's  look  so  displeased  the  father, 
that  he  administered  to  him  the  most  enormous  box  on 
the  ear,  ever  given  in  that  country.  The  lover  seized 
a  pair  of  tongs,  and  broke  the  old  gentleman's  head ; 
which  was  cured  with  difficulty,  and  still  carries  the 
scar.  The  nymph,  in  despair,  sprung  through  the  win- 
dow ;  and  dislocated  her  foot  in  such  a  way,  that  she  to 
this  day  limps  perceptibly,  though  her  mien  is  other- 
wise admirable.  The  lover  was  condemned  to  die,  for 
having  broken  the  head  of  a  puissant  monarch.  You 
may  judge  the  condition  of  the  princess,  when  her 
lover  was  led  forth  to  be  hanged.  I  saw  her,  during  her 
long  imprisonment:  she  could  speak  of  nothing  but  her 
afflictions." 

"Then  why  would  not  you  have  me  brood  over 


mine?"  said  the  lady.  "Because,"  said  the  philoso- 
pher, "  you  ought  not  to  brood  over  them ;  and  because, 
so  many  great  ladies  having  been  so  miserable,  it  ill 
becomes  you  to  despair.  Think  of  Hecuba — of  Niobc" 
"Ah!"  said  the  lady,  if  I  had  lived  in  their  time,  or  in 
that  of  all  your  fine  princesses,  and  you,  to  comfort 
them,  liad  told  them  my  misfortunes,  do  you  think  they 
would  have  listened  to  you  ?" 

The  next  day,  the  philosopher  lost  his  only  son ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  dying  with  grief.  The  lady  had  a 
list  prepared,  of  all  the  kings  who  had  lost  their  chil- 
dren, and  carried  it  to  the  philosopher:  he  read  it, 

found  it  correct,  and  wept  on,  as  much  as  ever. 

Three  months  after,  they  met  again ;  and  were  sur- 
prised to  find  each  other  cheerful  and  gay.  They 
caused  a  handsome  statue  to  be  reared  to  time,  with 
this  inscription: 

"to  the  ceeat  consoler." 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


Fortbe  Southern  Literary  Mcwn^cr. 

I  have  been  permitted  to  copy  the  original  verses 
which  I  send  you,  from  a  young  lady's  album.  They 
were  written  by  a  gentleman  of  literary  merit, 
whose  modesty  will  probably  be  somewhat  startled 
at  seeing  himself  in  print.  I  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  however,  of  adorning  the  columns  of 
your  first  number  with  so  fine  a  specimen  of  na- 
tive genius.  According  to  my  poor  taste,  and 
humble  judgment  in  such  matters,  these  linos  are 
beautiful.  They  are  tinged  with  the  deep  mis- 
anthropy of  Byron,  and  yet  have  all  the  flow- 
ing smoothness  and  vivacity  of  Moore.  Shall  it 
be  said  after  reading  such  poetry,  that  the  muses 
are  altogether  neglected  in  the  Ancient  Domi- 
nion— that  there  is  no  genuine  ore  in  our  intellec- 
tual mines  which  with  a  little  labor  may  be  refined 
into  pure  gold?  Shall  it  be  longer  contended  that 
we  are  altogether  a  nation  of  talkers,  and  that  po- 
litics, summer  barbecues  and  horse-racing  are  our 
all  engrossing  and  exclusive  recreations.  In  truth, 
is  not  this  the  very  land  of  poetry !  Our  colonial 
and  revolutionary  history  is  itself  fruitful  in  the 
materials  of  song;  and  even  our  noble  rivers — our 
lofty  mountains — our  vast  and  impenetrable  fo- 
rests— and  our  warm  and  prolific  sun,  are  so  many 
sublime  sources  of  inspiration.  With  respect  to 
the  belle  passion ,—that  has  in  all  ages,  climates  and 
countries,  constituted  one  of  the  strongest  incite- 
ments to  poetical  genius.  The  imagination,  warm- 
ed by  impressions  of  feminine  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, at  once  takes  wing,  and  wanders  through 
regions  of  thought  and  melancholy— investing  the 
object  of  its  idolatry  with  attributes  and  perfec- 
tions which  more  properly  belong  to  a  purer  state 
of  being.  Whether  the  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
joined stanzas  is  equal  to  their  harmony,  I  leave  to 
your  readers  to  decide.   The  voluntary  sacrifice 
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of  the  heart  at  the  shrine  of  prudence  is  doubtless 
heroic ;  but  there  are  few  lovers,  and  especially  of 
the  poetic  temperament,  who  are  willing  to  submit 
to  "  brokenness  of  heart"  rather  than  encounter 
the  hazard  of  sharing  with  a  beloved  object  the  "  cup 
of  sorrow."  Whether,  moreover,  the  ingenious  au- 
thor was  actually  breathing  in  eloquent  earnestness 
his  own  "private  griefs,"  oramusing  himself  only 
by  the  creations  of  fancy, — I  am  not  prepared  to  de- 
termine. One  thing  I  do  know,  however — that 
the  charming  nymph  in  whose  album  these  lines 
were  written,  though  not "  too  dear  to  love,"  pos- 
sesses a  heart  both  "warm  and  soft,"  and  is  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  which 
the  most  romantic  lover  could  bestow. 

Lines  written  in  o  Young  Lady's 

Jlir-"  The  Bride." 

I'd  offer  thee  this  heart  of  mir.e, 

If  I  could  love  thee  less ; 
But  hearts  as  warm,  as  soft  as  thine, 

Should  never  know  distress. 
My  fortune  is  too  hard  for  theo, 

'Twould  chill  thy  dearest  joy  : 
Pd  rather  weep  to  see  thee  free, 

Than  win  thee  to  destroy. 

I  leave  thee  in  thy  happiness, 

As  one  too  dear  to  love ! 
As  one  I'll  think  of  but  to  bless, 

Whilst  wretchedly  I  rove. 
But  oh !  when  sorrow's  cup  I  drink, 

All  bitter  though  it  be, 
How  sweet  to  me  'twill  be,  to  think 

It  holds  no  drop  for  thee. 

Then  fare  thee  well !  An  exile  now, 

Without  a  friend  or  home, 
With  anguish  written  on  my  brow, 

About  the  world  I'll  roam. 
For  all  my  dreams  are  sadly  o'er — 

Fate  bade  them  all  depart, — 
And  I  will  leave  my  native  shore, 

In  brokenness  of  heart. 


Wake  lady!  wake  from  thy  gentle  slumber, 
Heav'n's  gems  are  all  sparkling,  uncounted  in  m 
How  calm,  yet  how  brilliant  those  beautiful  skiea, 
Which  the  wave  glances  back  like  the  beam  of  thine 
eyes. 

Wake,  dearest !  wake  thou,  my  heart's  for.d  desire  ! 
All  trembling  these  fingers  sweep  over  the  lyre, 
This  bosom  is  heaving  with  love's  tender  throes, 
And  my  song,  like  the  swan's  last,  is  wild  at  the  close. 

- 

Yet  thou  wilt  not  list  to  me,— then  lady,  farewell ! 
My  lyre  shall  be  hush'd  with  this  last  mournful  swell; 
All  lonely  and  desolate, — onward  I  roam ; 
My  bosom  is  void  ! — the  wide  world  is  my  home ! 

m'c. 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  the  publisher  is 
bled  to  present  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  Messenger" 
the  following  poetical  contributions,  not  heretofore  pub- 
lished, from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  of  Hartford, 
|  Connecticut.   There  are  few  literary  readers  on  either 
I  side  of  the  Potomac,  who  are  not  familiar  with  some  of 
the  productions  at  least,  of  this  accomplished  authoress. 
The  purity  of  her  sentiments,  and  the  strength  and  mel- 
lowness of  her  versification,  will  remind  the  reader  of 
I  the  highly  gifted  and  almost  unrivalled  Hemans. 

For  the  Southern 


Columbus  before  tbe  University  o 

"  Cotumbut  found,  that  in  advocating  the  spherical  figure  of 
I  the  earth,  he  waa  in  danger  of  being  convicted  not  merely  of 


Our  young  correspondent  "M'C,"  will  perceive  that 
his  poem  has  been  altered  in  some  of  its  expressions, 
and  perhaps  not  altogeUier  to  his  liking.  Our  object 
has  been,  not  to  damp  the  aspirations  of  genius,  but  to 
prune  its  luxuriance.  The  ardour  of  youth  too  often 
betrays  into  extravagance,  which  can  only  be  corrected 
by  cultivation  and  experience.  We  hope  that  he  will  I 
persevere  in  his  invocations  to  the  muse, — believing 
that  the  time  will  come  when  she  will  amply  reward 
him  by  her  smiles. 

For  the  8outhern 


Sweet  lady,  awake  from  thy  downy  pillow  ! 
Monti  light  is  gleaming  all  bright  on  yon  billow, 
Night-flowers  are  blooming, — south  winds  are  blowing 
So  gently,  they 


St.  Stephen's  doister'd  hall  was  proud 

In  learning's  pomp  that  day ; 
For  there,  a  rob'd  and  stately  crowd 

Prcss'd  on,  in  long  array. 
A  mariner,  with  simple  chart 

Confronts  that  conclave  high, 
While  strong  ambition  stirs  his  heart, 
And  burning  thoughts,  in  wonder  part 

From  lip  and  sparkling  eye. 

What  hath  he  said  7 — With  frowning  face, 

In  whispcrM  tones  they  speak, 
And  lines  upon  their  tablets  trace, 

That  flush  each  ashen  cheek : 
The  Inquisition's  mystic  doom 

Sits  on  their  brows  severe, 
And  bursting  forth  in  vision'd  gloom, 
Sad  heresy  from  burning  tomb, 

Groans  on  the  startled  ear. 

Courage,  thou  Genoese!— Old  Time 

Thy  brilliant  dream  shall  crown; 
Yon  western  hemisphere  sublime, 

Where  unshorn  forests  frown, 
The  awful  Andes'  cloud-wrapp'd  brow, 

The  Indian  hunter's  bow, 
Bold  streams  untam'd  by  helm  or  prow, 
And  rocks  of  gold  and  diamond,  thou 

To  thankless  Spain  shall  show. 
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Courage,  world-finder ! — Thou  hast  need  I — 

In  fate's  unfolding  scroll, 
D.vrk  woes,  and  ingrate- wrongs  I  read, 

That  rack  the  noble  soul. 
On  ! — On ! — Creation's  secrets  probe, 

Then  drink  thy  cup  of  scorn, 
And  wrapp'd  in  fallen  Cesar's  robe, 
Sleep,  like  that  master  of  the  globe, 

All  glorious,— yet  forlorn. 

L.  II.  s. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
UTTEMPBRANCE. 

Parent  ! — who  with  speechless  feeling 

O'er  thy  cradled  treasure  bent, 
Every  year,  new  claims  revealing, 

Yet  thy  wealth  of  love  unspent, — 
Hast  thou  seen  that  blossom  blighted, 

By  a  drear,  untimely  frost  7 
AD  thy  labor  unrequited  ? 

Every  glorious  promise  lost  ? 

Wife ! — with  agony  unspoken, 

Shrinking  from  affliction's  rod, 
Is  thy  prop,— thine  idol  broken,— 

Fondly  trusted, — next  to  God  ? 
Husband  ! — o'er  thy  hope  a  mourner, 

Of  thy  chosen  friend  asham'd, 
Hast  thou  to  her  burial  borne  her, 

Unrepentant,— unreclaimed  ? 

Child ! — in  tender  weakness  turning 

To  thy  heaven-appointed  guide, 
Doth  a  lava-poison  burning, 

Tinge  with  gall,  affection's  tide  ? 
Still  that  orphan-burden  bearing, 

Darker  than  the  grave  can  show, 
Dost  thou  bow  thee  down  despairing, 

To  a  heritage  of  woe? 

Country !— on  thy  sons  depending, 

Strong  in  manhood,  bright  in  bloom, 
Hast  thou  seen  thy  pride  descending 

Shrouded, — to  th'  unhonor'd  tomb? 
Rise  ! — on  eagle-pinion  soaring, — 

Rise !— like  one  of  Godlike  birth,— 
And  Jehovah's  aid  imploring, 

Sweep  the  Spoiler  from  the  earth. 

L.H.8. 


The  following  beautiful  lines  have  been  very 
generally  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
w«lde,  a  member  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Georgia.  We  do  not 
know  that  Mr.  W.  has  ever  confessed  the  author- 
■hip,  but  we  think  that  they  would  not  discredit 
•ten  their  supposed  origin.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  read  some  of  Mr.  Wilde's  brilliant 
'peeches  in  Congress,  and  we  are  confident  that 
are  the  emanations  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued 
wrth  the  spirit  of  poesy.  Not  that  we  thence  ne- 
cessariJy  infer  that  these  lines  are  the  genuine  off- 


spring of  his  muse— but  merely  allude  to  the  cha- 
racter of  hii  parliamentary  efforts,  in  connexion 
with  the  common  opinion  that  the  poetry  is  from 
the  same  source.  One  of  our  present  objects  is  to 
give  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  correct  version  of 
these  admired  lines;  for  in  almost  all  the  copies 
we  have  seen,  we  have  been  struck  with  several 
gross  errors,  alike  injurious  to  their  sense  and  har- 
mony. Not  the  least  remarkable  of  those  errors 
has  been  the  uniform  substitution  of  Tempi  for 
some  other  word,— thereby  imputing  to  the  author 
the  geographical  blunder  of  converting  the  delight- 
ful and  classic  valley  of  Greece,  into  a  desert  shore 
or  strand.  We  have  no  doubt  that  7bmpa  is  the 
word  originally  written  by  the  author,  there  be- 
ing a  bay  of  that  name  in  Florida  sometimes  de- 
scribed on  the  maps  as  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo. 

MY  LIFE.  IS  LIKE  THE  81  MM  Kit  ROSE. 

Mr  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
And  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die; 
Yet  on  that  rose's  humble  bed 
The  softest  dews  of  night  are  shed 
As  though  she  wept  such  waste  to  see, 
But  none  shall  drop  one  tear  for  me! 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

Which  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Its  hold  is  frail,  its  date  is  brief, 

Restless ; — and  soon  to  pass  away : 
Yet  when  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade, 
The  wind  bemoan  the  leafless  tree, 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me! 

My  life  is  like  the  print,  which  feet 
Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand, 

Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat 
Their  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand; 

Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 

All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 

On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea, 

But  none  shall  thus  lament  for  me. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  MY  INFANT  DAUGHTER  EVE* 

By  Mrs.  D.  P.  Broten. 

Fair  little  flow'r,  may  no  rude  storm 

Impair  thy  early  bloom, — 
No  cank'rous  grief  that  smile  deform, 

Or  antedate  its  doom. 

In  soul  be  ever  as  thou  art 

Mild,  merciful,  and  kind, 
Dale  all  enjoyments  from  the  heart, 

All  conquests  from  the  mind. 

The  body  is  an  empty  thing, 

Frail,  worthless,  weak,  and  vain; 

Tha  mind  alone  can  pleasure  bring, 
Or  soothe  the  bed  of  Main. 
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What  is  the  gaudy  casket,  when 

The  priceless  jewel's  gone? 
Such  to  the  eyes  of  noble  men, 

Fashion  may  decorate  the  brow, 

Fortune  the  eyo  allure, 
But  nothing  worldly  can  bestow 

Those  treasures  which  endure. 

Then  fix,  my  child,  thy  hopes  above ; 

All  earthly  joys  deceive: 
Rest  solely  on  a  Saviour's  love, 

My  gentle  daughter  Eve. 

Philadelphia. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  MY  CHILDREN— ON  SEW-YEA  R« 

By  Mrs.  D.  P.  Brown. 
Another  year  has  wing'd  its  flight, 

And  led  us  where  it  found  us, 
In  health,  affection,  and  delight, 

With  every  charm  around  us. 

The  overseeing  Eye  of  Heaven 
Has  guided,  guarded,  cheer'd  us, 

Its  bounteous  band  has  freely  given, 
Its  bounteous  love  endeared  us. 

Time  shall  roll  on,  and  still  each  year 
Enhance  our  mutual  pleasure, — 

Tho'  fortune  frown  on  our  career 
The  heart  shall  be  our  treasure : 

And  when  at  last  stern  Fate's  decree 

Our  kindred  souls  shall  sever, 
In  regions  of  eternity 
They'll  join  in  joy  forever. 
Philadelphia. 


MUSING*- By  Uie  JtuUior  e/  Fyryen. 

A  patchwork  or  disjointed  things— 

Of  grave  sod  g*j  imaginings.— The  Vtiitmary. 

Mt  thoughts  resemble  scattered  leaves, 
Which  Fancy,  like  the  Sybil,  weaves, 
Just  as  may  suit  her  wayward  whim, 
Into  a  many  colored  dream. 
****** 

A  tablet  rcsteth  on  my  knee— 
The  gift  of  one  most  dear  to  me  ; 
Upon  its  fair  unwritten  face 
My  pencil  now  and  then  may  {ra.ee 
The  flitting  visions  of  my  mind, 
Like  cloud-forms  varying  in  the*  wind — 
Too  incoherent,  wild  and  roving, 
To  weave  into  a  song  of  loving — 
Such  as  might  suit  the  gentle  ear 
Of  one— I  wish  to  heaven  were  here. 

All  things  breathe  loveliness — the  sky 
Looks  on  me  like  my  lady's  eye, 
Clear — beautiful  as  crystal  blue 
And  darkling  in  its  own  bright  hue. 


The  faint  air,  sighing  from  the  south, 

Steals  sweetly  o'er  my  cheek  and  brow, 

As  late  I  felt  and/mcy  now 

The  breath  of  her  own  rosy  mouth 

When,  in  her  eagerness  to  look 

Into  the  pages  of  my  book 

She  stood  by,  o'er  my  shoulder  leaning, 

In  innocent  but  simple  meaning. 

****♦♦ 

Amid  the  voiceless  wild 

Of  the  ancestral  forest, 
I  feel  even  as  a  child, 

Whose  pleasure  is  the  surest 
When  most  by  wonderment  beguiled. 
A  lovely  lake  before  me  sleeps, 
Whose  quiet  on  my  spirit  creeps — 
Around  and  o'er  me,  solemn  tree* 
Of  the  eternal  forest,  dart 
Their  wildly  stras^lim;  boughs  athwart 
The  sky — with  their  rich  panoplies 
Of  varied  folinge.    Here  iuid  there 
A  withered  trunk  by  storms  laid  bare, 
Spectre  like— whitening  in  the  air, 
Spreads  wide  and  far  its  skeleton  limbs, 
Where,  up  the  creeping  verdure  climbs, 
And  wreathes  its  draperies,  ere  they  fall, 

In  festoons  so  fantastical. 
****** 

Here  moves  the  Genius  of  Romance, 
With  lofty  mien  and  eagle  glance — 
No  plumed  casque  adorns  his  brow — 
No  glittering  falchion  does  he  wield — 
Nor  lance  bears  he,  nor  'scutchconed  shield. 
Nor  among  fallen  columns  low, 
Behold  him  crouch  and  muse  upon 
The  shattered  forms  of  sculptured  stone- 
Fair  classic  marbles,  which  recall 
.The  glories  of  an  ancient  time — 
Its  pride — its  splendor  and  its  fall — 
Such  things  belong  not  to  our  clime. 
The  Genius  of  our  Solitude 
Stalks  forth  in  hunter's  garb  arrayed, 
A  child  of  nature — wild  and  rude — 
Yet  not  averse  to  gentle  mood : 
The  same  high  spirit,  undismayed, 
Amid  the  stormy  battles  roar, 
As  when  he  wooes  his  dusky  maid, 
Beside  some  dim  lake's  lonely  shore  ; 
Or  paddles  his  skiff  at  eventide, 
O'er  Niagara's  waters  wide. 
♦         *         *         *         *  * 

Tis  sweet  to  sit  alone,  and  muse 
In  such  a  spot  as  this — 

Thus  imperceptibly  to  lose 
In  dim,  imagined  bliss, 
The  vulgar  thoughts  and  cares  that  shroud 
The  spirits  of  the  bu.sy  crowd — 
That  chain  their  grovelling  minds  to  earth 
And  wretched  tilings  of  little  worth. 
Years  seem  not  irumy,  since  a  child, 
I  loved  to  haunt  this  pathless  wild, 
And  wearied  lny  mc  down  to  rest 
upon  some  oroaa  tock  s  mossy  crease, 
LuUeoTry  a  dreamy  listless  thought, 
From  loneliness  and  quiet  caught — 
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Or,  prying  with  most  curious  eye 
Into  dark  hollows,  to  descry 
Some  robber  haunt  or  hidden  grot, 
Where  haply  it  might  be  my  lot, 
Like  Alla-Ad-Deen,  to  find  a  treasure 
Of  gems  and  jewels  without  measure. 
But  what  a  change  is  wrought  since  then ! 
I've  mingled  with  the  world  and  men, 
Who  scoff  at  boyhood's  guiltless  joys, 
Yet  scorn  them  but  for  greater  toys. 
Well— let  them  mar  their  health  for  fame, 
And  waste  their  days,  to  gain  a  name, 
Built  on  the  rabble's  wretched  praise, 
Whose  Toice  awhile  may  sink  or  raise, 
But  cannot  rescue  from  the  lot 
Old  Time,  the  despot,  hath  assigned 
Impartially  to  all  earth's  kind. 
Such  record  vain  I  envy  not, 
Nor  burn  with  mightier  men  to  mate — 
The  followers  of  a  fiercer  fate, 
Who  trample  on  all  human  good 
To  win  awards  least  understood. 
Such  is  renown  reaped  with  the  sword — 
Such  glory !  Empty,  fatal  word, 
That  lures  men  on  through  fire  and  flood- 
Through  scenes  of  rapine,  crime  and  blood, 
To  write  in  history's  page,  a  tale, 
O'er  which  their  fellow  man  grows  pale. 
Could  half  the  tears  they  cause  to  flow 
Bedew  that  page — how  few  could  read 
The  blotted  record  of  each  deed, 
Which  laid  the  brave  by  thousands  low 
And  broke  more  living  hearts  with  wo, 
That  okb  might  be  what  good  men  hate, 
And  lVtols  and  knaves  miscal  "  the  grkat." 


ORIGINAL  LITBRiRT  NOTICES. 

hucocaai.  Aoouw,  diutiud  bt  thb  Rzt.  Stsphejv  Oliu, 
Preitdeoc  of  Randolph-Macon  College,  on  (he  occasion  of  hi* 
induction  into  office,  3ih  March,  18S4.   Richmond :  Ne$t>ijt  fc 

Raxdolfh-Macon  College  is  a  new  institution,  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia ;  and  President  Olin, 
we  believe,  is  a  late  comer  into  the  state :  at  least  we 
are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  have  heard  of  him  before.  If 
we  are  permitted  to  judge  from  the  "inaugural  ad- 
dress," we  congratulate  the  commonwealth  upon  the 
acquisition  of  an  instructor  of  solid  endowments,  sound 
practical  views,  and  elegant  taste.  He  treats  the  sub- 
ject of  education  like  one  who  had  thoroughly  master- 
ed the  philosophy  upon  which  it  is  founded — and  who 
evidently  prefers  to  be  guided  by  the  safe  lights  of  ex- 
perience, rather  than  by  the  specious  but  uncertain 
theories  which  acquire  a  transient  popularity — but 
which  cannot  bear  the  test  of  sound  investigation  and 
analysis.  President  Olin,  we  think,  combats  with  effect 
a  very  popular  error,  to  wit:  that  education  ought  to 
•  be  so  directed  as  to  subserve  a  particular  profession  or 
pursuit;  in  other  words,  that  the  profession  or  pursuit 
of  a  young  man  ought  to  be  previously  selected,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  made  to  conform  accordingly. 
Now  nothing,  in  our  view,  can  be  more  preposterous ; 


and  we  concur  entirely  with  the  President  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  one  of  the  objects  of  education  is  to  develop  the 
intellectual  aptitudes  and  moral  qualities,  and  that  these 
when  developed,  should  entirely  control  the  preference 
or  choice  of  a  profession.  Not  that  if  these  aptitudes 
and  qualities  when  manifested,  should  point  in  an  evil 
direction,  they  should  therefore  be  indulged.  By  no 
means.  The  primary  object  of  education  should  be — 
the  highest  development  of  morals  and  intellect.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  great  object  however,  if  the  course 
of  instruction  is  rightly  ordered,  the  predominant  apti- 
tudes and  qualities  will  appear — and  then  is  the  time 
for  the  judicious  parent  or  guardian  to  co-operate  with 
the  wise  indications  of  nature. 

In  conformity  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Pre- 
sident urges  the  choice  of  such  studies  in  a  collegiate 
course,  as  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge,  invigorate  and 
discipline  the  mind.  To  the  mathematics  he  assigns  a 
high  rank.  "  They  habituate  the  mind  to  protracted 
and  difficult  efforts  of  attention,  and  to  clear  and  lively 
perception  of  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  it 
with  principles  and  facts  of  inestimable  value  in  many 
of  the  departments  of  useful  industry  and  philosophi- 
cal research." 

Nor  does  he  attach  less  importance  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  In  the  opinion  of 
President  Olin  they  "give  useful  employment  to  the 
intellectual  faculties  at  a  period  when  they  are  incom- 
petent to  more  abstract  and  severe  occupations.  They 
call  up  the  attention  to  such  short  and  easy,  but  repeat- 
ed efforts,  as  are  best  calculated  to  correct  its  wander- 
ings and  increase  its  energies.  The  mind  is  accustom- 
ed to  analysis  and  comparison,  and  its  powers  of  dis- 
crimination are  improved  by  frequent  exercises  in  de- 
clension, inflexion  and  derivation,  and  by  the  constant 
necessity  that  is  imposed  upon  it,  of  deciding  between 
the  claims  of  rival  definitions.  The  memory  is  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  such  tasks  as  are  precisely  fitted 
for  its  development,  and  the  judgment  and  other  rea- 
soning faculties  find  ample  and  invigorating  employ- 
ment in  the  application  of  grammatical  rules,  and  the 
investigation  of  philological  principles."  We  wiah  we 
had  space  for  the  whole  of  Mr.  Olin's  remarks  upon 
classical  learning.  He  considers  the  growing  scepti- 
cism in  reference  to  its  utility  and  importance  as  an 
evil  omen. 

Next  to  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  and  the  learned 
languages,  the  President  is  inclined  to  give  a  place  to 
intellectual  philosophy.  "It  familiarises  the  student 
with  the  laws  and  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  with 
such  efforts  of  subtle  analysis  and  difficult  combination 
as  arc  best  fitted  to  enlarge  and  fill  the  grasp  of  the 
highest  intellectual  capacities."  He  also  recommends  as 
subordinate,  but  highly  important  studies — composition 
and  eloquence— moral  and  natural  philosophy— chemis- 
try—the  French  language— and  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy. 

Mr.  Olin  opposes  with  much  force  the  excessive  mul- 
tiplication of  studies  without  a  correspondent  prolon- 
gation of  the  collegiate  term.  "  The  industry  which 
was  profitably  directed  to  a  few,  may  be  divided 
amongst  a  multitude  of  objects  ;  but  it  will  incur  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  fitful  and  dissipated  intellectual 
exertion — superficial  attainments  and  vicious  intellec- 
tual habits."   In  what  is  denominated  the  art  of  educa- 
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tion,  the  President  is  not  inclined  to  set  as  high  a  value 
upon  the  lecture  system  as  upon  the  mode  of  frequent 
recitations  from  well  digested  text  books.  From  the 
history  of  the  two  universities,  and  of  the  literature  of 
Scotland  and  England  for  the  last  century,  he  is  led  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  "  lecture  system  is  more 
favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  professor,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  university — whilst  the  opposite  me- 
thod has  been  more  productive  of  thorough  and  accom- 
plished scholars." 

Upon  the  subject  of  moral  restraint  and  college  dis- 
cipline, Mr.  Olin  is  forcible  and  interesting.  With  a 
mind  well  organized  for  the  clear  perception  of  truth, 
we  take  the  President  to  be  fearless  in  proclaiming  his 
convictions,  without  stopping  to  calculate  the  strength 
of  opposing  prejudices  and  opinions.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  come  up  boldly  to  the  mark,  and  to  advocate 
the  only  rational  system  by  which  our  erring  nature, 
and  especially  our  youthful  nature,  can  be  brought  to 
a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  its  own  interests,  as  well 
as  to  the  requirements  of  society.  Upon  tins  subject, 
however,  we  prefer  that  the  President  should  speak  for 
himself. 

"In  proportion  as  virtue  is  more  valuable  than  know- 
ledge, pure  and  enlightened  morality  will  be  regarded 
by  every  considerate  father  the  highest  recommenda- 
tion of  a  literary  institution.  The  youth  is  withdrawn 
from  the  salutary  restraints  of  parental  influence  and 
authority,  and  committed  to  other  guardians,  at  a  time 
of  life  most  decisive  of  his  prospects  and  destinies. 
The  period  devoted  to  education  usually  impresses  its 
own  character  upon  all  his  future  history.  Vigilant 
supervision,  employment,  and  seclusion  from  all  facili- 
ties and  temptations  to  vice,  are  the  ordinary  and  es- 
sential securities  which  every  institution  of  learning  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  sacred  interests  which  are 
committed  to  its  charge.  But  safeguards  and  negative 
provisions  arc  not  sufficient.  The  tendencies  of  our 
nature  are  retrograde,  and  they  call  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  positive  remedial  influences.  The  most  perfect 
human  society  speedily  degenerates,  if  the  active  agen- 
cies which  were  employed  in  its  elevation  are  once 
withdrawn  or  suspended.  What  then  can  be  expected 
of  inexperienced  youth,  sent  forth  from  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  domestic  piety,  and  left  to  the  single  support 
of  its  own  untested  and  unsettled  principles,  m  the  midst 
of  circumstances  which  often  prove  fatal  to  the  most 

Eractised  virtue!  I  frankly  confess  that  I  see  no  safety 
ut  in  the  preaching  of  the  cross,  and  in  a  clear  and 
unfaltering  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  and  sanctions  of 
Christianity.  The  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue  are 
excusable  topics,  though  they  must  ever  be  inefficient 
motives,  with  those  who  reject  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion j  but  in  a  christian  land,  morality  divorced  from 
religion,  is  the  emptiest  of  all  the  empty  names  by 
which  a  deceitful  philosophy  has  blinded  and  corrupted 
the  world.  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  generation  has 
not  given  birth  to  another  absurdity  so  monstrous,  as 
that  which  would  exclude  from  our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing the  open  and  vigorous  inculcation  of  the  religious 
faith  which  is  acknowledged  by  our  whole  population, 
and  which  pervades  every  one  of  our  free  institutions. 
Our  governors  and  legislators,  and  all  the  depositaries 
of  honor  and  trust,  are  prohibited  from  exercising  their 
humblest  functions  till  they  have  pledged  their  fidelity 
to  the  country  upon  the  holy  gospels.  The  most  in- 
considerable pecuniary  interest  is  regarded  loo  sacred 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  most  upright  judge  or  juror,  or 
to  the  most  unsuspected  witness,  till  their  integrity  has 
been  fortified  by  an  appeal  to  the  high  sanctions  of 
Christianity.  Even  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  usually  suspended  upon  the  same  condition. 


The  interesting  moralities  of  the  domestic  relations— 
the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce — the  mutual  obliga- 
tions of  parents  and  children — are  all  borrowed  from 
the  christian  scriptures.  The  fears  of  the  vicious  and 
the  hopes  of  the  upright — the  profane  ribaldry  of  the 
profligate,  no  less  than  the  humble  thanksgiving  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  do  homage  to  the  gos- 
pel as  the  religion  of  the  American  people.  Our  elo- 
quence and  our  poetry — our  periodical  and  popular 
literature  in  all  their  varieties — the  novel,  the  tale,  the 
ballad,  the  play,  all  make  their  appeal  to  the  deep  sen- 
timents of  religion  that  pervade  the  popular  bosom. 
Christianity  is  our  birthright.  It  is  the  richest  inherit- 
ance bequeathed  us  by  our  noble  fathers.  It  is  min- 
gled in  our  hearts  with  all  the  fountains  of  sentiment 
and  of  fnith.  And  are  the  guardians  of  public  educa- 
tion alone  'halting  between  two  opinions?*  Do  they 
think  that  in  fact,  and  for  practical  purposes,  the  truth 
of  Christianity  is  still  a  debateable  question  7  Is  it  still 
a  question  whether  the  generations  yet  to  rise  up  and 
occupy  the  wide  domains  of  this  great  empire — to  be 
the  representatives  of  our  name,  our  freedom  and  our 
elory,  before  the  nations  of  the  earth,  shall  be  a  chris- 
tian or  an  infidel  people  ?  Can  wise  and  practical  men 
who  are  engaged  in  rearing  up  a  temple  of  learning  to 
form  the  character  and  destinies  of  their  posterity,  for 
a  moment  hesitate  to  make  4  Jesus  Christ  the  chief  cor- 
ner stone  ?' " 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Olin  it  in 
favor  of  subjecting  our  public  seminaries  to  the  control 
of  any  particular  religious  denomination,  or  that  the  faith 
of  the  student  is  either  to  be  influenced  or  regulated  by 
sectarian  views.  On  the  contrary,  he  considers  that  such 
a  course  would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  the  principles 
of  free  government.  His  remarks  upon  the  internal 
discipline  of  a  college  are  sound  and  excellent.  He  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  that  "multitude  of  vexatious 
enactments,"  and  those  frivolous  and  arbitrary  regula- 
tions which  too  often  disgrace  our  seats  of  learning. 
In  the  administration  of  such  wise  and  salutary  laws, 
however,  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary,  Pre- 
sident Olin  refers  to  the  co-operation  of  parents  and 
guardians  as  absolutely  essential.  We  wish  that  con- 
viction on  this  subject  was  more  general  than  it  is,  and 
that  all  who  are  in  any  wise  responsible  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training  of  youth,  whether  at  col- 
leges, academies,  or  private  schools,  would  consider  the 
importance  of  sustaining,  by  parental  authority,  the 
just  and  wholesome  government  of  the  teacher.  A 
weak  or  capricious  parent,  who  from  false  tenderness, 
countenances  the  wayward  inclinations  of  a  child  in 
opposition  to  school  authority,  is  not  only  inflicting 
upon  it  irreparable  mischief,  but  is  doing  equal  -injury 
to  others  by  the  encouragement  of  a  bad  example. 


A  Ducocau  os  tub  Lira  awd  Crasacteb  or  Wn.  Wiit,  late 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States;  pronounced  at  the 
request  of  the  Baltimore  Bar  before  the  Citizen*  of  Baltimore, 
on  the  90th  of  May,  1934,  by  John  P.  Kennedy.  Rmltimort . 
JPm.  It  Joteph  NemL  1634. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  favorably  known  as  an  eloquent 
lawyer  and  literary  writer  of  distinction.  The  task 
therefore  of  delineating  the  character  and  genius  of 
Mr.  Wiraj  could  not  have  been  confided  to  abler  hands. 
We  have  read  his  oration  with  great  pleasure ;  a  pleasure 
it  is  true,  alloyed  by  the  reflection  that  the  country  has 
sustained  a  bereavement  so  afflicting  and  irreparable. 
There  is  a  mournful  satisfaction  in  recalling  the  eminent 
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virtues,  and  matchless  accomplishments  of  the  dc- 
ceased, — in  dwelling  upon  his  bright  example,  and  re- 
tracing the  incomparable  graces  and  excellencies  which 
adorned  his  public  and  private  character.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy has  touched  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  sad  but 
brilliant  theme,  and  has  poured  forth  in  "  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn" — a  most  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest 
spirit*  of  the  age,  Mr.  Wirt,  though  a  native  of  Ma- 
ryland, was  in  truth  a  Virginian,  by  all  the  endearing 
ties  of  social  and  domestic  life.  He  spent  the  prime  of 
his  youth  and  manhood  among  us,  and  it  was  here  in 
the  Metropolis  uf  the  Old  Dominion,  thnt  he  reared  that 
enduring  fabric  of  illustrious  talent  and  virtue  which 
placed  him  first  among  his  equals — and  which  will  long 
be  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  his  contemporaries. 
Hundreds  in  this  city,  still  remember  those  surpassing 
triumphs  of  his  genius  as  an  orator  and  advocate, 
achieved  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  Burr ; — how  he  de- 
picted in  colors  glowing  and  benutiful  the  enchanting 
island  of  Blennerhassctt — the  misery  of  his  disconsolate 
wife — and  the  wiles  of  that  evil  genius  who  entered  the 
Paradise  of  the  Ohio,  and  withered  forever  its  enjoy- 
ments. Hundreds  here  and  elsewhere  have  hung  with 
ecstasy  over  the  rich  pages  of  the  "British  Spy"  and 
"Old  Batc.helor"— have  listened  to  the  magic  of  his  voice 
both  in  public  and  colloquial  discourse — and  have  been 
constant  eyewitnesses  of  the  "  daily  beauty"  and  sub- 
lime morality  of  his  life.  Proudly  and  sacredly  how- 
ever as  his  native  and  adopted  states  ought  to  cherish 
his  memory — the  fame  of  such  a  man  as  Wirt,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  whole  nation.  His 
great  and  commanding  genius  illustrated  and  adorned 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  American  bosoms  have  ex- 
ulted at  the  thought  that  he  ira*  thtir  counlnpnan. 

In  one  respect  especially,  Mr.  Wirt  was  an  uncom- 
mon man.  Most  persons  distinguished  for  their  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities,  have  at  some  time  or  other, 
been  the  objects  of  illil»cral  censure.  Greatness  is 
almost  invariably  the  mark  of  envy,  and  envy  gives 
birth  to  detraction.  The  deceased  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved, lived  and  died  without  an  enemy.  His  manners 
were  so  bland  and  gentle — his  purposes  so  pure — and 
his  life  so  blameless — that  even  malice  had  no  nourish- 
ment left  whereon  to  feed.  In  the  language  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  "he  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that 
trait  which  has  been  called  simplicity  of  heart — it  was 
single  mindedness,  straight  forward  candor.  His  man- 
ners had  the  wayward  playfulness  of  a  boy,  that  won 
upon,  and  infected  with  their  own  buoyancy  every 
doss  of  his  associates,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest — 
from  the  humblest  retainer  about  his  person,  or  casual 
stranger,  to  the  most  eminent  and  most  intimate." 

In  analyzing  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  deceased, 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  powerful 
as  was  his  legal  acumen,  and  almost  unsurpassed  his 
eloquence,  yet,  that  if  circumstances  had  j)crmiltcd  nn 
exclusive  devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  his  fume  might 
have  become  still  more  brilliant.  We  cannot  forbear 
to  extract  from  the  oration,  the  whole  passage  which 
illustrates  this  idea, 

< 

"In  taking  this  survey  of  the  chief  productions  of 
Mr.  Wirt's  pen,  I  am  tempted  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
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to  express  my  regret  that  the  pursuits  of  his  life  had 
not  l>ecn  more  decidedly  applied  to  literary  labors,  than 
either  circumstances  or  his  own  choice  seem  to  have 
permitted.  He  was  remarkably  qualified  by  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  and,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying, 
by  his  inclination,  to  attain  great  distinction  in  these 
pursuits.  A  career,  in  a  larger  degree,  directed  to  tins 
end  would  certainty  have  been  not  less  honorable  to 
himself,  nor  less  useful  to  his  country,  and,  I  would  fain 
persuade  myself,  not  less  profitable, — although  the  con- 
sideration of  gain  be  but  an  unworthy  stimulant  to  the 
glorious  rewards  which  should  interest  the  ambition  of 
genius.  He  had,  however,  a  large  family  around  him 
who  depended  upon  him  for  protection  j  and  it  may  be 
that,  surveying  the  sad  history  of  the  gifted  spirits  who 
have  lighted  the  path  of  mankind  with  the  lamps  of 
their  own  minds  and  made  their  race  rich  with  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  science,  he  has  turned  distrustfully 
from  die  yearnings  of  his  ambition,  and  followed  the 
broader  and  more  certain  track  that  led  to  professional 
fame  and  wealth.  I  can  excuse  him  for  the  choice, 
whilst  I  lament  over  the  dispensation  of  human  rule  by 
which  the  latter  pursuits  should  have  such  an  advan- 
tage, 

"  As  a  literary  man  he  would  have  acquired  a  moro 
|>ermanent  renown  than  the  nature  of  professional  oc- 
cupation or  the  exercises  of  the  forum  are  capable  of 
conferring  upon  their  votaries.  The  pen  of  genius 
erects  its  own  everlasting  monument ;  but  the  triumphs 
of  the  speaker's  eloquence,  vivid,  brilliant  and  splendid 
as  they  are,  live  but  in  the  history  of  their  uncertain 
effects  and  in  the  intoxicating  applause  of  the  day  : — 
to  incredulous  posterity  they  are  distrusted  tradition, 
the  extravagant  boasting  of  an  elder  age  prone  by  its 
nature  to  disparage  the  present  by  the  narrated  glories 
of  the  past.  So  has  it,  even  now,  befallen  the  name  of 
Patrick  Henry,  whom  not  all  his  affectionate  biogra- 
pher's learned  zeal  has  rescued  from  the  unbelieving 
smile  of  but  a  second  generation.  The  glory  of  Cicero 
lives  more  conspicuously  in  his  written  philosophy  than 
even  in  his  speeches,  which,  although  transmitted  by  his 
own  eluborale  and  polished  hand,  may  rather  be  assign- 
ed to  his  literary  than  to  his  forensic  fame. 

"Mr.  Wirt  had  many  inducements  to  the  cultivation 
of  letters.  He  might  have  entered  upon  the  field,  in 
this  country,  almost  without  a  rival.  Our  nation, 
young  in  the  career  of  liberal  arts,  had  but  few  names 
to  reckon  when  asked,  as  she  has  sometimes  been  in 
derision,  where  were  the  evidences  of  her  scholarship. 
Her  pride  would  have  pointed  to  a  man  like  William 
Wirt  with  a  peculiar  complacency.  His  comprehensive 
and  philosophical  mind,  acute  and  clear-sighted,  was 
well  adapted  to  master  the  truths  of  science:  it  was 
fruitful  and  imaginative  and  full  of  beautiful  illustra- 
tion. He  hail  wit  and  humor  of  the  highest  flavor, 
combined  with  a  quick  and  accurate  observation  of 
character:  his  tnstc,  sensitive  and  refined,  delighted  in 
the  harmony  and  truth  of  nature :  his  full  memory  fur- 
nished him  nbimdant  stores  of  learning:  his  style,  rich 
and  clear,  like  a  fountain  of  sparkling  waters  played 
along  a  channel  of  golden  sands  and  bright  crystals 
and  through  meads  begirt  with  flowers.  Above  all,  the 
tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  usefulness:  he  indited  no 
thought  that  did  not  serve  to  inculcate  virtuous  senti- 
ments, noble  pursuits,  love  of  country,  the  value  of 
generous  and  laudable  ambition,  trust  in  Heaven,  or 
earnest  attachment  to  duty.  He  has  embellished  and 
vivified  the  grave  experience  of  age  with  all  the  warm 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  has  taught  his  countrymen 
the  most  severe  and  self-denying  devotion  to  purposes 
of  good,  in  lessons  of  so  amiable  a  tone,  as  to  win 
many  a  young  champion  to  virtue  by  the  kindness  of 
his  persuasion.  His  sketches  of  character  arc  plea- 
santly graphic,  and  Tcavc  us  room  to  believe  that,  cither, 
in  the  drama  or  in  that  sj>ccies  of  fictitious  history 
which  the  great  enchanter  of  this  age  has  made  so 
popular  a  vehicle  for  profound  philosophy,  he  would 
have  attained  to  an  exalted  fame.    In  nhort,  there  arc 
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but  few  amongst  us  who,  in  scholarship,  learning,  ob- 
servation or  facility  and  beauty  of  expression,  may 
claim  to  be  ranked  with  William  Wirt." 

Our  readers  must  not  be  denied  the  pleasure  of 
another  quotation  in  wliich  Mr.  Wirt's  powers  of  ora- 
tory arc  sketched  with  a  graphic  pencil. 

"  He  was  a  powerful  orator,  and  had  the  art  to  sway 
courts  and  juries  with  a  master's  spirit.  Tlx:  princij«al 
traits  of  his  eloquence  were  great  clearness  and  force  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  argument,  and  the  steady 
pursuit  of  it  through  the  track  of  logical  deduction.  He 
was  ingenious  in  choosing  his  position,  and,  that  once 
taken,  his  hearers  were  borne  to  his  conclusion  upon  a 
tide  almost  as  irresistible  as  that  which  wafts  the  idle 
skirl'  upon  the  Potomac,  downward  from  the  mountains 
to  the  last  cataract  that  meets  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the 
se^i.  In  this  train  of  earnest  argumentation  the  atten- 
tion of  his  auditory  was  kept  alive  by  a  vivid  display 
of  classic  allusion,  by  flashes  of  wit  and  merriment, 
nnd  by  the  familiar  imagery  which  was  called  in  aid 
to  give  point  to  his  demonstrations,  or  light  to  what  the 
subject  rendered  obscure  to  the  common  apprehension. 
Mu  sometimes  indulged  in  satire  and  invective,  and, 
where  the  subject  called  for  it,  in  stern  denunciation. 
Many  have  felt  with  what  indignant  power  these 
weapons  have  been  wielded  in  his  hand.  His  utterance, 
in  early  life,  was  said  to  have  been  confused  and  un- 
graceful. Practice  had  conquered  these  defects,  and  no 
man  sj>oke  with  a  more  full,  effortless  and  unobstructed 
fluency.  His  diction  was  scrupulously  neat,  and  might 
have  often  deceived  an  audience  into  the  opinion  that 
his  speeches  were  prepared  in  the  closet.  His  manner 
was  remarkably  impressive.  Endowed  with  a  com- 
manding figure,  a  singularly  graceful  carriage  and  with 
a  countenance  of  manly  ami  thoughtful  beauty,  that 
struck  an  instant  sense  of  respect  into  all  that  looked 
upon  him,  he  was  pre-eminent  in  that  most  significant 
trait  of  an  orator,  action.  We  can  all  remember  the 
rich  and  flowing  music  of  that  voice  which  was  wont 
to  stir  the  inmost  souls  of  our  tribunals  and  bring  down 
the  loud  applause  of  delighted  bystanders;  the  dignity 
with  which  we  have  seen  his  majestic  person  dilate 
itself  before  the  judgment  scat ;  the  inefTable  grace 
that  beamed  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  his  brow,  and 
the  kindled  transport  of  his  fine  face,  in  those  wrapt  mo- 
ments when  his  mind  was  all  in  a  blaze  with  the  inspi- 
rations of  his  own  eloquence.  These  were  the  rare 
gifts  that  jm parted  a  charm  to  his  oratory,  which  often 
wrought  more  powerfully  for  the  success  of  his  cause 
tlian  even  the  efficacy  of  'right  words  set  in  order."' 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  more  passage,  in  which 
the  man  who  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye — 
whose  eloquence  placed  him  on  the  highest  pedestal  of 
fame,  and  whose  writings  have  charmed  by  their  rich- 
ness and  beauty  so  many  thousand  readers — is  exhi- 
bited in  a  light  more  attractive  and  enduring  than  the 
highest  human  attainments  are  able  to  bestow.  Mr. 
Wirt  looked  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  earth  for 
his  reward.  He  saw  that  neither  wealth,  nor  power, 
nor  fame,  could  satisfy  the  immortal  cravings  of  the 
mind — and  he  lifted  up  his  thoughtful  eye  to  another 
and  more  permanent  state  of  being. 

"Lastly,  he  was  a  zealous  and  faithful  christian.  In 
such  a  mind  as  his,  so  inquiring,  so  masterly,  so  dis- 
criminating, religion  was  the  child  of  his  judgment,  not 
the  creation  of  his  passion.  It  was  an  earnest,  abiding 
sense  of  truth,  nnd  showed  itself  in  daily  exercise  and 
constant  acknowledgment.  Willi  the  sublime  system 
of  revelation  resting  ever  in  his  thoughts,  the  christian 
law  hung  like  a  tablet  upon  his  breast,  and  duty  ever 
f  uintcd  her  finger  to  the  sculptured  commands  that  were 


graven  there  to  serve  him  as  a  manual  of  practice.  He 
loved  old  forms  and  old  opinions,  and,  with  something 
like  a  patriarch's  reverence,  he  headed  his  little  family 
flock  on  their  Sunday  walks  to  church :  morning  and 
evening  he  gathered  them  together,  and  on  bended 
knee,  invoked  his  Father's  blessing  on  his  household ; 
and  at  the  daily  meal  bowed  his  calm  and  prophet-like 
figure  over  the  family  repast,  to,  ask  that  grace,  of  the 
Deity,  on  which  his  heart  rested  with  its  liveliest  hope, 
and  to  express  that  thankfulness  which  filled  nnd  en- 
grossed his  soul.  Such  was  this  man  in  the  retirement 
of  his  domestic  hearth,  and  thus  did  his  affections,  in 
that  little  precinct,  bloom  with  the  daily  increasing  vir- 
tues of  love  of  family,  of  friends,  of  his  country  und  of 
his  God." 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  discourse  will  be  ex- 
tensively circulated  and  read.  Wc  confess  that  we  rose 
from  its  perusal  much  wiser,  better,  and  happier  than 
before.  It  not  only  gave  play  to  the  imagination,  but 
it  distilled  precious  dews  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
memory  of  which  is  still  delightful 


A  Letts*  to  hii  CocwTaTWsw.   By  J.  Feniroore  Cooper.— 
lieu  York :  John  Wiley.  1S34. 

Mr.  Cooper's  letter  is  partly  private  and  controver- 
sial, and  partly  political,  and  therefore  any  thing  like 
an  extended  notice  or  review  of  it  docs  not  fall  within 
the  range  which  has  been  prescribed  for  the  "  Southern 
Literary  Messenger."  We  cannot  but  express  our  re- 
gret, however,  that  Mr.  Cooper  should  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  seduced  into  the  arena  of  party  politics. 
Upon  that  theatre  he  will  meet  with  many  distinguish- 
ed rivals — whereas  he  hnd  none  or  few  to  contend  with 
on  his  favorite  ground  of  romantic  fiction.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  Mr.  Cooper  will  suffer  himself  to  be  driven 
from  the  field  on  which  he  has  earned  so  many  endur- 
ing laurels,  by  the  criticisms  or  even  illnature  of  a 
few  newspaper  editors?  Why,  if  wc  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  write  the  "Red  Rover,"  or  even 
the  "  Bravo,"  we  would  have  good  humored  I  y  defied 
the  whole  fraternity  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Cooper  forgets  that  there  are  thousands,  who  form  their 
own  opinions  of  literary  works,  without  ever  once 
thinking  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  doily  or  scmi- 
wcckly  instructor  in  order  to  learn  its  opinion.  What 
if  some  of  his  finest  romances  have  been  criticised  7  Is 
there  any  human  production  which  can  be  said  to  be 
perfect?  Even  Walter  Scott  acknowledged  that  his 
"  Monastery"  and  probably  some  of  his  other  works 
were  total  failures.  Wc  hope  to  spend  many  a  long 
winter  night  yet  in  reading  some  of  Mr.  Cooper's  new 
novels. 


Dia»t  or  Ait  Elf nc tib.   Baton  :  Lilly,  Wmit,  Colman  h  Hot- 
den.  1833. 

We  opened  this  book,  wc  confess,  with  some  reluc- 
tance. The  reading  world  has  been  so  completely  sur- 
feited, especially  in  late  years,  by  works  of  the  same 
description, — by  the  diaries  and  letters  of  travellers  and 
tourists,— and  many  of  them  have  been  so  obviously 
designed  to  encourage  the  art  of  book  making,  rather 
than  to  impart  solid  instruction  or  intellectual  pleasure, 
that  wc  had  almost  resolved  to  proscribe  altogether 
that  branch  of  literature.  France,  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  have,  moreover,  been  so  often  described,  that 
neither  the  theatre  of  Napoleon's  glory,  nor  the  sub- 
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limities  of  Alpine  scenery — nor  the  classical  antiquities 
of  the  "Eternal  City" — could  impart  any  longer,  it 
was  supposed,  the  grace  or  freshness  of  novelty  to  the 
sketches  of  a  new  adventurer.   Fortunately  for  us, 
however,  wc  did  not  carry  our  resolution  into  effect, 
until  we  looked  into  the  charming  volume  whose  title 
is  at  the  head  of  this  article.   For  rich  and  powerful 
thought, — for  glowing  and  beautiful  description, — for 
chaste  composition  and  elegance  of  taste,  we  have  sel- 
dom or  never  seen  it  surjwussed.    It  is,  too,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  lady, — an  Englishwoman  of  rank  and  fortune, 
who  seems  to  have  visited  the  sunny  clime  of  Italy  in 
order  to  restore  a  constitution  wasted  by  disease,  and  if 
possible,  alleviate  some  secret  misery  which  was  "feed- 
ing on  her  damask  check"  and  withering  her  heart. — 
Notwithstanding  her  efforts  to  conceal  her  wretched- 
ness, enough  is  told  to  excite  the  reader's  sympathy 
and  impart  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  narrative.  Sh<: 
finally  fell  a  victim  to  her  sufferings,  and  found  at  lin- 
age of  twenty-sir,  a  premature  grave  at  Autun,  in 
France,  on  her  return  to  her  native  England. 

In  the  course  of  her  pilgrimage  she  visited  Paris, 
Geneva,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Ge- 
noa, and  various  other  cities.  All  the  wonders  of  art 
and  glories  of  nature  in  Italy's  elysian  land,  seem  to 
have  borrowed  additional  splendor  and  beauty  from 
the  touches  of  her  magic  pencil — and  in  her  reflections 
upon  men  and  manners  there  is  a  purity  of  sentiment 
which  could  neither  be  sullied  by  the  temptations  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  nor  by  the  prevalence  of  licentious 
customs  in  that  voluptuous  climate. 

We  cannot  deny  to  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
extracts,  which  will  fully  justify  the  estimate  we  have 
placed  upon  this  delightful  volume. 

The  frivolous  extravagance  which  in  many  things 
characterises  the  French  people,  and  especially  the 
Parisian  circles,  is  thus  described: 

"La  mode  at  Paris  is  a  spell  of  wondrous  power:  it 
is  most  like  what  wc  should  call  in  England  a  rage,  a 
mania,  a  torrent  sweeping  down  the  bounds  between 
good  and  evil,  sense  and  nonsense,  upon  whose  surface 
straws  and  egg-shells  float  into  notoriety,  while  the 
Id  and  the  marble  are  buried  and  hidden  till  its  force 
ipent.  The  rage  for  cashmeres  and  little  dogs,  has 
lately  given  way  to  a  rage  for  Le  Solitaire,  a  Romance 
written,  I  believe,  by  a  certain  vicomte  d'Arlincourt, 
Le  Solitaire  rules  the  imagination,  the  taste,  the  dress 
of  half  Paris:  if  you  go  to  the  theatre,  it  is  to  see  the 
'Solitaire,'  either  as  tragedy,  opera,  or  mclodrame  :  the 
men  dress  their  hair  and  throw  their  cloaks  about  them 
«  la  Solitaire;  bonnets  and  caps,  flounces  and  ribbons 
are  all  d  la  Solitaire;  the  print  shops  are  full  of  scenes 
from  Le  Solitaire;  it  is  on  every  toilette,  on  every  work 
table; — ladies  carry  it  about  in  their  reticules  to  show 
each  other  that  they  are  ft.  la  mode ;  and  the  men — what 
can  they  do  but  humble  their  understandings  and  be 
txtasiity  when  beautiful  eyes  sparkle  in  its  defence,  and 
glisten  in  its  praise,  and  ruby  lips  pronounce  it,  divine, 
delicious,  'quelle  sublimit*  dans  les  descriptions,  quelle 
force  dans  lea  caracteres!  quelle  4me!  quel  feu!  quelle 
ehaleur!  quelle  verve!  quelle  originalite!  quelle  pas- 
sion !'&c 

"'Vous  n'avez  pas  lu  le  Solitaire?'  said  Madame 
M.  yesterday;  *eh  mon  dicu!  est-il  done  possible! 
vous?  mais,  ma  cherc,  vous  etcs  perdue  dc  reputation, 
et  pour  jamais!' 

"To  retrieve  my  lost  reputation,  I  sat  down  to  read 
Le  Solitaire,  and  as  I  read,  my  amazement  grew,  and 
1  did  in  'gaping  wonderment  abound,'  to  think  that 


fashion,  like  the  insane  root  of  old,  had  power  to  drive 
a  whole  city  mad  with  nonsense ;  for  such  a  tissue  of 
abominable  absurdities,  bombast,  and  blasphemy,  bad 
taste  and  bad  language,  was  never  surely  indited  by 
any  madman,  in  or  out  of  Bedlam :  not  Maturin  him- 
self, thnl  king  of  fustian, 

'  ever  wrote  or  borrowed, 

Any  horror  hulf  so  horrid  !* 

and  this  is  the  book  which  has  turned  the  brains  of  half 
Paris,  which  has  gone  through  fifteen  editions  in  u  few 
weeks,  which  not  to  admire  is  'pitoyable,'  and  not  to 
have  read  'quelqut  chose  d* moult  *n 
Again, 

"This  is  the  place  to  live  in  for  the  merry  poor  man, 
or  the  melancholy  rich  one;  for  those  who  have  too 
much  money,  and  those  who  have  too  little;  for  those 
who  only  wish  like  the  Irishman,  'to  live  nil  the  days 
of  their  life,' — prtndrr  en  ll%tre  nwnnoie  la\somn\e  de$  plat- 
5irj— but  to  the  thinking,  the  feeling,  the  domestic  man, 
who  only  exists,  enjoys,  suffers  through  his  affections— 

•Who  U  retired  aa  noontide  dew, 
Or  fountain  in  a  noonday   rove  — * 

to  such  a  one,  Paris  must  be  nothing  better  than  n  vast 
frippery  shop,  an  ever  varying  galanty  show,  an  eter- 
nal vanity  iuir,  a  vortex  of  folly,  a  pandemonium  of 
vice," 

At  Milan  the  fair  invalid  was  induced  to  visit  the 
Scala,  w  here  she  saw  the  Didone  Abandonnato,  a  ballet 
by  Vigano.  This  piece  was  founded  upon  the  loves  of 
Dido  and  Eneas,  and  the  celebrated  cavern  scene  in  the 
4th  book  of  Virgil  was  copied  almost  to  the  life.  A  no- 
ble English  family  just  arrived  at  Milan,  was  present 
at  the  performance,  and  the  effect  upon  one  of  its  mem- 
bers is  thus  described : 

"In  the  front  of  the  box  sat  n  beautiful  girl,  appa- 
rently not  fifteen,  with  Intighing  lips  and  dimpled  cheeks, 
the  very  personification  of  blooming,  innocent,  English 
loveliness.  I  watched  her,  (I  could  not  help  it,  when 
my  interest  was  once  awakened,)  through  the  whole 
scene.  I  marked  her  increased  agitation:  I  saw  her 
checks  flush,  her  eyes  glisten,  her  bosom  flutter,  as  if 
with  sighs  I  could  not  overhear,  till  at  length,  overpow- 
ered with  emotion,  she  turned  uway  her  head,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  Mothers!— English 
mothers!  who  bring  your  dauglriors  abroad  to  finish 
their  education — do  ye  well  to  expose  them  to  scenes 
like  these,  nnd  force  the  young  bud  of  early  feeling  in 

such  a  precious  hotbed  as  this?  Can  a  finer  finger 

on  the  piano,— -a  finer  taste  in  painting,  or  any  possible 
improvement  in  foreign  arts,  and  foreign  graces,  com- 
pensate for  one  taint  on  that  moral  purity,  which  has 
ever  been,  (and  may  it  ever  be!)  the  boast,  the  charm 
of  Englishwomen  ?  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  all 
this? — 1  came  hereto  lie  amused  and  to  forget: — not 
to  moralize,  or  to  criticise." 

The  pict  urc  of  Venice,  "throned  on  her  hundred 
isles,"  is  vivid  and  beautiful. 

"The  morning  wc  left  Padua  was  bright,  lovely  nnd 
cloudless.  Our  drive  along  the  shores  of  the  Brenla 
crowned  with  innumerable  villas  and  gay  gardens  was 
delightful ;  and  the  moment  of  our  arrivaf  at  Fusiiia, 
where  wc  left  our  carriages  to  embark  in  gondolas, 
was  the  most  auspicious  that  could  possibly  have  been 
chosen.  It  was  about  four  o'clock :  the  sun  was  just 
declining  towards  the  west;  the  whole  surface  of' the 
tagtmc  smooth  as  n  mirror,  appeared  as  if  paved  with 
fire; — and  Venice  with  her  lowers  and  domes,  indis- 
tinctly glittering  in  the  distance,  rose  before  us  like  n 
gorgeous  exhalation  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  It 
fa  farther  from  the  shore  than  I  expected.  As  wc  ap- 
proached, the  splendor  faded:  but  the  interest  and  the 
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wonder  grew.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  beautiful, 
more  singular,  mora  astonishing,  than  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Venice,  and  sad  indeed  will  be  the  hour  when 
she  sinks,  (as  the  poet  prophecies)  'into  the  slime  of 
her  own  canals.' 

"The  moment  we  had  disembarked  our  luggage  at 
the  inn,  we  hired  gondolas  and  rowed  to  the  Piazza  di 
San  Marco.  Had  I  seen  the  church  of  St.  Mnrk  any 
where  else,  I  should  have  exclaimed  against  the  bad 
taste  which  every  where  prevails  in  it:  but  Venice  is 
the  proper  region  of  the  fantastic,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark,  with  its  four  hundred  pillars  of  every  differ- 
ent order,  color,  and  material ;  its  oriental  cupolas,  and 
glittering  vanes,  and  gilding  and  mosaics,  assimilates 
with  nil  around  it:  and  the  kind  of  pleasure  it  gives  is 
suitable  to  the  place  and  people. 

"  After  dinner  I  had  a  chair  placed  on  the  balcony  of 
our  inn,  and  sat  for  some  litne  contemplating  a  scene 
altogether  new  and  delightful.  The  arch  of  the  Kialto, 
just  gleamed  through  the  deepening  twilight;  long  lines 
of  palaces,  at  first  partially  illuminated,  faded  away  at 
length  into  gloomy  and  formless  masses  of  architecture ; 
the  gondolas  glided  to  and  fro,  their  glancing  lights 
reflected  on  the  water.  There  was  a  stillness  all  around 
me,  solemn  and  strange  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 
No  rattling  carriages  shook  the  streets,  no  trampling  of 
horses  echoed  along  the  pavement: — the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  gondoliers, 
and  the  dash  of  their  oars;  by  the  low  murmur  of 
human  voices,  by  the  chime  of  the  vesper  bells,  borne 
over  the  water,  and  the  sounds  of  music  raised  at  inter- 
vals along  the  canals.  The  poetry,  the  romance  of  the 
scene  stole  upon  me  unawares.  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  in 
which  visionary  forms  and  recollections  gave  way  to 
dearer  and  sadder  realities,  and  my  mind  seemed  no 
longer  in  rav  own  power.  I  called  upon  the  lost,  the 
absent,  to  share  the  present  with  me — I  called  upon 
past  feelings  to  enhance  that  moment's  delight.  I  did 
wrong — and  memory  avenged  herself  as  usual.  I  quit- 
cd  my  scat  on  the  balcony,  with  despair  at  my  heart, 
and  drawing  to  the  table  took  out  my  books  and  work- 
So  passed  our  first  eveuing  at  Venice." 

At  Florence  she  met  with  the  poet  Rogers,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  familiar  acquaintance : 

"  Samuel  Rogers  paid  us  a  long  visit  this  morning. 
He  docs  not  look  as  if  the  suns  of  Italy  had  revivifitd 
him — but  he  is  as  amiabU  and  amusing  as  ever.  He 
talked  long,  et  avte  beaucoup  tTonetion,  of  ortolans  and 
figs;  till  methoughl  it  was  the  very  poetry  of  epicurism; 
and  put  me  in  mind  of  his  own  suppers — 

4  Where  blushing  fruitt  through  ncarter'd  leaves  invite, 
Still  clad  in  bloom  and  veil'd  in  ozurc  litrhu 
The  wine  u  rich  in  yean  u  Horace  singa;' 

and  the  rest  of  his  description  worthy  of  a  poetical 
Apicius. 

"Rogers  may  be  seen  every  day  about  eleven  or 
twelve,  in  the  Tribune,  seated  opposite  to  the  Venus, 
which  appears  to  be  the  exclusive  object  of  his  adora- 
tion ;  and  gazing,  as  if  he  hoped,  like  another  Pygma- 
lion, to  animate  the  statue:  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  the 
statue  might  animate  him.  A  young  Englishman  of 
fashion,  with  as  much  talent  as  espieglerie,  placed  an 
epistle  in  verse  between  the  fingers  of  the  statue,  ad- 
dressed to  Rogers;  in  which  the  Goddess  entreats  him 
not  to  come  there  og/tng  her  everyday; — for  though 
'partial  friends  might  deem  him  still  alive,' she  knew 
by  his  looks  he  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Styx ;  and  retained  her  antique  abhorrence  of  the  spec- 
tral dead,  &c  &c  She  concluded  by  beseeching  him, 
if  he  could  not  desist  from  haunting  her  with  his  ghostly 
presence,  at  least  to  spare  her  the  added  misfortune  of 
being  bc-rhymed  by  his  Muse. 

"Rogers  with  equal  good  nature  and  good  sense, 
neither  noticed  these  lines,  nor  withdrew  bis  fricudship 
and  intimacy  from  the  writer." 


The  fine  arts  which  are  cultivated  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction in  the  "Etrurian  Athena,"  attracted  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  our  accomplished  traveller.  Referring 
to  the  Dutch  school  and  the  Salle  des  Portraits, — she 
says, 

"The  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  (in  spite  of  their 
exquisite  pots  and  pans,  and  cabbages  and  carrots,  their 
birch  brooms,  in  which  you  can  count  every  twig,  and 
their  carpets  in  which  you  can  reckon  every  thread)  do 
not  interest  me ;  their  landscapes  too,  however  natural, 
are  mere  Dutch  nature  (with  some  brilliant  exceptions,) 
fat  cattle,  clipped  trees,  boors  and  wind-mills.  Of  course 
I  am  not  sjieaking  of  Vandyke,  nor  of  Rubens,  he  tbat 
'in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  lived,'  nor  of  Rembrandt, 
that  king  of  clouds  and  shadows;  but  for  mine  own 
part,  I  would  give  up  all  that  Mieris,  Nctschcr,  Teniers 
and  Gerard  Duow  ever  produced,  for  one  of  Claude's 
Eden-like  creations,  or  one  of  Guide's  lovely  heads — or 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  Titian's  Flora 
once  a  day,  I  would  give  a  whole  gallery  of  Dutchmen, 
if  I  had  them." 

The  following  coup-fail  of  Florence  is  distinct  and 

impressive: 

"Wo  then  ascended  the  Campanile  or  Belfry  Tower  to 
see  the  view  from  its  summit.  Florence  lay  at  our  feet, 
diminished  to  a  model  of  itself,  with  its  walls  and  gates, 
its  streets  and  bridges,  palaces  anil  churches,  all  and 
eich  distinctly  visible;  and  beyond,  the  Vnl  d'Arno 
with  its  amphitheatre  of  hills,  villas,  and  its  vineyards 
—classical  Fiesole,  wi'h  its  mined  castle,  and  Monte 
Uliveito,  with  its  diadem  of  cypresses;  luxuriant  na- 
ture and  graceful  nrt,  blending  Into  one  glorious  picture, 
which  no  smoky  vapors,  no  damn  exhalations,  blotted 
and  discolored  ;  but  all  was  serenely  bright  and  fair,  gay 
with  moving  life,  and  rich  with  redundant  fertility." 

But  it  was  in  Rome,  "  the  city  of  the  soul,"  that  the 
spirit  of  tho  authoress  revelled  amidst  the  magnificent 
trophies  of  art,  and  was  refreshed  in  spile  of  pain  and 
despondency,  by  the  reviving  beauties  of  nature. 

"The  weather  is  cold  here  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  tramontana:  but  I  enjoy  the  brilliant  skies,  and  the 
delicious  purity  of  the  air,  which  leaves  the  eye  free  to 
wander  over  a  vast  extent  of  space.  Looking  from  the 
gallery  of  the  Belvedere  at  sun-set  this  evening,  I  clearly 
saw  Tivoli,  Albano,  and  Frascali,  although  all  Rome, 
and  part  of  the  Campagna  lay  between  me  and  those 
towns.  The  outlines  of  every  building,  ruin,  hill  and 
wood,  were  so  distinctly  marked,  and  stood  out  so  bright- 
ly to  the  eye!  and  the  full  round  moon,  magnified 
through  the  purple  vapor  which  floated  over  the  Appe- 
nines,  rose  just  over  Tivoli,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  O  Italy!  How  I  wish  I  could  transport  hither 
all  I  love!  how  I  wish  I  were  well  enough,  happy 
enough  to  enjoy  all  the  lovely  things  I  sec!  but  pain  is 
mingled  with  all  I  behold,  all  I  feel:  a  cloud  seems  for 
ever  l>efore  my  eyes,  a  weight  for  ever  presses  down 
my  heart.  1  know  it  is  wrong  to  repine ;  and  that  I 
ought  rather  to  be  thankful  for  the  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions yet  spared  to  me,  than  lament  that  they  are  so 
few.  When  I  take  up  my  pen  to  record  the  impres- 
sions of  the  day,  I  sometimes  turn  within  myself,  and 
wonder  how  it  is  possible,  that  amid  the  strile  of  feel- 
ings not  all  subdued,  and  the  desponding  of  the  heart, 
the  mind  should  still  retain  its  faculties  unobscurcd,  and 
the  imagination  all  its  vivacity,  and  its  susceptibility  to 
pleasure, — like  the  beautiful  sun-bow  I  saw  at  the  falls 
of  Term,  bending  so  bright  and  so  calm  over  the  verge 
of  the  abyss,  which  toiled  and  raged  below." 

Having  visited  and  examined  in  detail,  with  the  feel- 
ings of  an  amateur,  almost  every  thing  worthy  of  note 
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in  die  ancient  city — the  sublime  architecture  of  St. 
Peter's— the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol— 
the  numberless  galleries  of  pointing  and  sculpture — and 
hat ing  loitered  with  the  spirit  of  an  antiquary  amidst 
the  ruins  of  tombs  and  temples,  our  fair  tourist  describes 
the  rapid  surrey  which  site  made  with  a  view  to  gene- 
ralize the  whole. 

"For  this  purpose,  making  the  Capitol  a  central  point, 
I  drove  fir>t  slowly  through  the  Forum,  and  m:ule  the 
circuit  of  the  Palatine  hill,  then  by  the  arch  of  Janus 
(which  by  a  late  decision  of  the  antiquarians  has  no 
more  to  do  with  Janus  than  with  Jupiter,)  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  back  again  over  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventinc  (the  scene 
of  the  Rope  of  the  Sabincs,)  to  the  baths  of  Carncalhi, 
where  I  spent,  an  hour,  musing,  sketching,  and  poetiz- 
ing; thence  to  the  Church  of  San  Slefano  Kolundo, 
once  a  temple  dedicated  to  Claudius  by  Agrippina; 
over  the  Cehan  hill,  covered  with  musses  of  ruins,  to 
the  Chun-h  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  a  small  but  beau- 
tiful edifice:  then  to  the  neighboring  church  of  San 
Gregorio,  from  cite  steps  of  which  there  is  such  a  noble 
view.  Thence  I  returned  by  the  arch  of  Constantino, 
and  the  Coliseum,  which  frowned  on  me  in  black  masses 
through  the  soft  and  deepening  twilight,  through  the 
street  now  called  the  Suburra,  but  fiM-merly  the  Via 
geelerata,  where  Tullia  trampled  over  the  dead  body  of 
her  father,  and  so  over  the  Gluirinal,  home. 

"My  excursion  was  altogether  delightful,  and  gave  mc 
the  most  magnificent,  and  I  had  almost  said,  the  most 
InriWm'ng  ideas  of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  ancient 
Rome:  every  step  was  classic  ground  ;  illustrious  names, 
tod  splendid  recollections  crowded  upon  the  fancy — 

'  And  trailing  clouds  of  glory  did  they  come.' 

On  the  Palatine  Hill  were  the  houses  of  Cicero  and  the 
Gracchi :  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  resided  on  the  Aven- 
tine;  and  Mecaenos  and  Pliny  on  the  iEsquiline.  If 
one  little  fragment  of  a  wall  remained,  which  could  with 
my  shadow  of  proliability  be  pointed  out  as  belonging 
to  the  residence  of  Cicero,  Horace,  or  Virgil,  how  much 
dearer,  how  much  more  sanctified  to  memory  would  it 
be  than  all  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  fabrics  of  the 
Carsars!  But  no — all  has  passed  away.  1  have  heard 
the  remains  of  Rome  coarsely  ridiculed,  because  after 
the  researches  of  centuries,  so  little  is  comparatively 
known,  because  of  the  endless  disputes  of  antiquarians, 
ud  the  night  and  ignorance  in  which  all  is  involved. 
But  to  the  imagination  there  is  something  singularly 
Unking  in  this  mysterious  veil  which  hangs  like  a  cloud 
opon  the  objects  around  us.  I  trod  to-day  over  shape- 
less masses  of  building,  extending  in  every  direction  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Who  had  inhabited  the 
edifices  I  trampled  under  my  feet?  What  hearts  had 
tamed — what  heads  had  drought — what  spirits  had 
kindled  lAerr,  where  nothing  was  seen  but  a  wilderness 
•ad  waste,  and  heaps  of  ruins,  to  which  antiquaries — 
even  Nibby  himself,  dare  not  give  a  name?  All  swept 
away — buried  beneath  an  ocean  of  oblivion,  above 
which  rise  a  few  great  and  glorious  names,  like  rocks, 
oter  which  the  bUlows  of  time  break  in  vain." 

Her  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  was  short  and 
delightful.  The  following  is  one  among  innumerable 
detcriplive  passages  in  her  diary : 

"In  some  of  the  scenes  of  to-day — at  Terracina  par- 
ticularly, there  was  a  beauty  beyond  what  I  ever  beheld 
or  imagined :  the  scenery  of  Switzerland  is  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  and  on  a  different  scale;  it  is  beyond 
comparison  grander,  more  gigantic,  more  overpowering, 
bat  u  is  not  so  poetical.  Switzerland  is  not  Italy — is 
not  the  enchanting  south.  This  soft  balmy  air,  these 
myrtles,  orange  groves,  palm  trees;  these  cloudless 
««e«,  this  bright  blue  sea,  and  sunny  hills,  all  breathe 
of  an  enchanted  land ;  'a  land  of  Faery.' " 


At  Naples  our  traveller  was  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  a  brilliant  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius — ami 
overcoming  the  natural  timidity  of  her  sex,  she  resolved 
to  ascend  the  mountain  at  midnight  attended  by  chosen 
guides  and  companions.  Her  account  of  the  terrible 
spectacle  is  too  graphic  to  withhold  from  our  readers. 

"  Before  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  Hermitage, 
situated  between  Vesuvius  and  the  Somma,  and  the 
highest  habitation  on  the  mountain.  A  great  number 
of  men  were  assembled  within,  and  guides,  lazzarom, 
servants,  and  soldiers  were  lounging  round.  I  alighted, 
for  1  was  benumbed  and  tired,  but  did  not  like  to  ven- 
ture among  those  people,  and  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  rest  of  our  party  a  little  farther  on. 
We  accordingly  left  our  donkeys  and  wulked  forward 
unon  a  kind  of  high  ridge,  which  serves  to  fortify  the 
Hermitage  and  its  environs,  ngainst  the  lava.  From 
this  path  as  we  slowly  ascended,  we  had  a  glorious 
view  of  the  eruption,  and  the  whole  scene  around  us, 
in  its  romantic  interest  and  terrible  magnificence,  mock- 
ed all  power  of  description.  There  were,  at  this  time, 
five  distinct  torrents  of  lava  rolling  down  like  streams 
of  molten  lead;  one  of  which  extended  above  two  miles 
below  us,  and  was  flowing  towards  Portici.  The  show- 
ers of  red  hot  stones  flew  up  like  thousands  of  sky 
rockets ;  many  of  them  being  shot  up  perj>endicularl y, 
ff  II  back  into  the  crater,  others  falling  on  the  outside, 
bounded  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  with  a  velocity 
which  would  have  distanced  a  horse  at  full  speed:  these 
stones  were  of  every  size,  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter. 

"My  ears  were  by  this  time  wearied  and  stunned  by 
the  unceasing  roaring  and  hissing  of  the  flames,  while 
my  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  the  red,  fierce 
light:  now  and  then  I  turned  them  for  relief,  toother 
features  of  the  picture,  to  the  black  shadowy  masses 
of  the  landscape  stretched  beneath  us,  and  speckled 
with  little  shining  lights,  which  showed  how  many 
were  up  and  watching  that  nipht ;  and  often  to  the 
calm  vaulted  sky  above  our  heads,  where  thousands  of 
stars  (not  twinkling,  as  through  our  hazy  or  frosty  at- 
mosphere, but  shining  out  of  '  heaven's  profoundest 
azure,'  with  that  soft  steady  brilliance,  peculiar  to  a 
highly  rarificd  medium)  looked  down  upon  this  fright- 
ful turmoil,  in  all  their  bright  and  placid  loveliness. 
Nor  should  I  forget  one  other  feature  of  a  scene,  on 
which  I  looked  with  a  painter's  eye.  Great  numbers 
of  the  Austrian  forces,  now  occupying  Naples,  were 
on  the  mountain,  assembled  in  groups,  some  standing, 
some  sitting,  some  stretched  on  the  ground  and  wrap- 
ped in  thrir  cloaks,  in  various  attitudes  of  amazement 
and  admiration  ;  and  as  the  shadowy  glare  fell  on 
their  tall  martial  figures  and  glittering  accoutrements, 
I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  any  thing  so  wUdly  pic- 
turesque." 

After  spending  the  day  with  a  select  party  of  friends 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  she  draws  the  following 
picture  of  the  celebrated  environs  of  Naples. 

"Of  nil  the  heavenly  days  we  have  had  since  we 
came  to  Naples,  this  has  been  the  most  heavenly  ;  and 
of  all  the  lovely  scenes  I  have  beheld  in  Italy,  what  I 
saw  to-day  has  most  enchanted  my  senses  ond  imagi- 
nation. The  view  from  the  eminence  on  which  the  old 
temple  stood,  and  which  was  anciently  the  public  pro- 
menade, was  splendidly  beautiful:  the  whole  land- 
scape was  at  one  time  overflowed  with  light  and  sun- 
shine ;  and  appeared  as  if  seen  through  an  impalpable 
but  dazzling  veil.  Towards  evening,  the  outlines  be- 
came more  distinct:  the  little  white  towns  perched 
upon  the  hills,  the  gentle  sen,  the  fairy  island  of  Rivc- 
gliano  with  its  old  tower,  the  smoking  crater  of  Vcsu- 
I  vius,  the  hold  forms  of  Mount  Lnctanus  and  Cape  Mi- 
I  nerva,  stood  out  full  and  clear  under  the  cloudless  sky  ; 
I  and  as  wc  returned,  I  saw  the  sun  sink  behind  Capri, 
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which  appeared  by  some  optical  illusion,  like  a  glorious 
crimson  transparency  susiicnded  above  the  horizon: 
the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea,  were  flushed  with  the  rich- 
est rtjsc  color,  which  gradually  softened  and  darkened 
into  purple :  the  short  twilight  faded  away,  and  the 
full  moon,  rising  over  Vesuvius,  lighted  up  the  scenery 
with  a  softer  radiance." 

We  intended  to  have  quoted  other  passages,  in  which 
our  fair  authoress  sketches  with  striking  eloquence,  the 
exhibitions  of  destine,  one  of  that  extraordinary  race 
called  Improvvisotori — n  race  which  seems  to  be  almost 
peculiar  to  Italy  ;  and  which,  far  from  being  extinct, 
are  slill  to  be  found  in  almost  every  town  from  Florence 
to  Naples.  Her  description  too  of  a  splendid  illumina- 
tion at  St.  Peter's,  and  her  just  observations  upon  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  particularly  of  the  Divine 
RaffatUr,  are  worthy  of  particular  designation  ;  but  it 
would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  select  passages  from 
a  work,  which  from  beginning  to  end,  and  through  al- 
most every  page,  is  a  volume  of  thrilling  interest.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two  beautiful  ex- 
tracts distinguished  for  their  deep  moral  tone,  and 
somewhat  connected,  as  we  Biipposc,  with  tliat  all- 
engrossing  and  mysterious  source  of  melancholy  which 
seems  to  have  imbittcred  the  peace  and  hastened  the 
dissolution  of  this  interesting  female. 

"  It  is  sorrow  which  makes  our  experience ;  it  is  sor- 
row which  leaches  us  to  feel  properly  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  We  must  feel  deeply  before  we  can  think 
rightly.  It  is  not  in  the  tempest  and  storm  of  passions, 
we  can  reflect — but  afterwards,  when  the  waters  have 
gone  over  our  soul ;  and  like  the  precious  gems  and  the 
rich  merchandise  which  the  wild  wave  casts  on  the 
shore  out  of  the  wreck  it  has  made — such  arc  the 
thoughts  left  by  retiring  passions." 

Again;  what  can  be  more  affecting  than  her  final 
adieu  to  Naples. 

"When  we  turned  into  the  Strada  Chiaja,  and  I 
gave  a  last  glance  at  the  magnificent  bay  and  the  shores 
all  resplendent  with  golden  light ;  I  could  almost  have 
exclaimed  like  Eve,  'must  I  then  leave  thee, Paradise !' 
and  dropt  a  few  natural  tears — tears  of  weakness,  ra- 
ther than  of  grief:  for  what  do  I  leave  behind  me 
worthy  one  emotion  of  regret?  Even  at  Naples,  even 
in  this  all-lovcly  land,  'fit  haunt  for  gods,'  has  it 
not  been  with  me  as  it  has  been  elsewhere?  as  long 
as  the  excitement  of  change  and  novelty  lasts,  my 
heart  can  turn  from  itself 'to  luxuriate  with  indiffe- 
rent things:'  but  it  cannot  last  long;  and  when  it  is 
over,  I  suffer,  1  am  ill :  the  past  returns  with  tenfold 
gloom ;  interposing  like  a  dark  shade  between  me  and 
every  object :  an  evil  power  seems  to  reside  in  every 
thin"  I  see,  to  torment  me  with  painful  associations,  to 
perplex  my  faculties,  to  irritate  and  mock  me  with  the 
perception  of  what  is  lost  to  me:  the  very  sunshine 
sickens  me,  and  I  am  forced  to  confess  myself  weak 
and  miserable  as  ever.  O  time!  how  slowly  you 
move !  how  little  you  can  do  for  me !  and  how  bitter  is 
that  sorrow  which  has  no  relief  to  hope  but  from  time 
alone !" 

We  shall  quote  only  one  of  the  many  interesting 
specimens  of  poetry  with  which  the  volume  is  inter- 
spersed. It  is  an  extempore  translation  of  a  beautiful 
sonnet  of  Zappi,  an  Italian  poeu 

"  Love,  by  my  fair  one'*  side  is  over  seen, 
He  hover*  round  her  step*,  where'er  she  strays, 
Breathes  in  her  voice,  and  in  her  silence  speaks, 
Around  her  lives  and  lends  her  all  hi*  arms. 


44  Lore  is  in  every  glance— Love  taught  her  song ; 
And  If  she  weep,  or  w  orn  contract  her  brow, 
Still  Love  departs  not  from  her,  but  is  been 
Even  in  her  lovely  anger  and  her  tears, 

"  When,  in  the  mazy  dance  she  plides  alone, 
Still  Love  is  near  to  poise  each  cracrful  step: 
So  breathes  the  zephyr  o'er  the  yielding  llower. 

"Lore  in  her  brow  is  throned,  plays  in  her  hair, 
Darts  from  her  eye  am!  flows  upon  her  lip, 
But  oh  :  he  never  yet  approached  her  heart !" 

Upon  the  whole  we  earnestly  recommend  this  book 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  especially  to  our 
fair  countrywomen,  whose  pride  and  curiosity  will  be 
gratified  in  so  rich  an  example  of  the  taste  and  intellec- 
tual power  of  their  own  sex. 


Thb  Magdalsk  awd  OTHER  Talks.  By  Jas.  Stu-ridan  Knowles, 
author  of  VircjnhM,  The  Hunchback,  The  Wife,  kc  Phil*, 
dclphia:  Carry,  Lea  ti  Blanc hard.  IMS. 

Etches,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney.  Philadelphia:  Key  It  Biddle. 
1634. 

Both  these  volumes  are  by  writers  of  distinction  ; 
the  first  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  British  public, 
and  the  last  an  American  lady  who  devotes  her  de- 
lightful seclusion,  near  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  muses  and  to  the  moral  improvement 
of  society.  Though  both  arc  excellent  in  their  way, 
euch  is  adapted  to  a  distinct  class  of  readers.  Mr. 
Knowles  will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  thoso  who 
think  that  the  happiness  of  reading  consists  in  amuse- 
ment.  He  depicts  with  a  graphic  pencil,  and  his  pic- 
turcs  will  be  highly  attractive  to  the  young,  the  ardent 
and  romantic.  Mrs.  Sigouriwy  takes  a  loftier  aim. 
Though  highly  gifted  with  the  powers  of  imagination, 
and  of  course  callable  of  exciting  that  faculty  in  others, 
her  object  seems  to  be  rather  to  touch  the  springs  of  the 
heart  and  awaken  the  moral  feelings  of  our  nature. 
Her  spirit  is  not  only  imbued  with  poetry  but  religion. 
In  all  her  productions  that  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  improve  as  well  as  to  delight.  She  is 
an  example  altogether  worthy  of  imitation  among  the 
professors  of  literature,  in  enlisting  all  its  allurements 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  virtue. 

Mr.  Knowles'  book  consists  of  various  interesting 
talcs,  one  of  which,  "Love  and  Authorship,"  we  have 
selected  for  publication  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest, 
It  is  a  genuine  love  story,  and  of  course  will  have  its 
admirers.  From  Mrs.  Sigourney's  volume,  we  hare 
transferred  to  our  own  pages  the  story  of  the  "  Patri- 
arch," in  which  the  fair  authoress  personates,  in  lite  nar- 
rator of  the  talc,  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina ;  and  the  few  re- 
marks in  allusion  to  Bishop  Ravenscroft  will  strike 
many  of  our  readers  as  faithful  notices  of  the  eloquence 
and  piety  of  tliat  distinguished  and  lamented  champion 
of  the  cross. 

LOVE  AND  AUTHORSHIP. 

"Will  you  remember  me,  Rosalie?" 

"Yes!" 

"Will  you  keep  your  hand  for  me  for  a  year?" 
"Yes!" 

"Will  you  answer  me  when  I  write  to  you7" 
"Yes!" 

"One  request  more—  O  Rosalie,  reflect  that  my  life 
depends  upon  your  acquiescence — should  I  succeed, 
will  you  marry  mc  in  spite  of  your  uncle?" 
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>'  Vts,"  answered  Rosalie.  There  was  no  pause — 
-""reply  fa/lowed  question,  as  if  it  were  a  dialogue  which 
they  had  got  by  heart— and  by  heart  indeed  they  had 
got  it — but  1  leave  you  to  guess  the  book  they  had 
conned  it  from. 

Twas  in  a  green  lane,  on  a  summer's  evening,  about 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  west,  like  a  gate  of  gold,  had 
shut  upon  the  retiring  sun,  that  Rosalie  and  her  lover, 
hand  in  hand,  walked  up  and  down.  His  arm  was  the 
girdle  of  her  waist;  hers  formed  a  collar  for  his  neck, 
which  a  knight  of  the  garter— ay,  the  owner  of  the 
sword  that  dubbed  him — might  have  been  proud  to 
wear.  Their  gait  wns  slow,  and  face  was  turned  to 
6* ;  near  were  their  hps  while  they  spoke ,  and  much 
of  what  they  said  never  came  to  the  car,  though  then- 
sou  !s  caught  up  every  word  of  it. 

Rosalie  was  upwards  of  five  years  the  junior  of  her 
fov<T.  She  had  known  him  since  she  was  a  little  girl  in 
her  twelfth  year.  He  wa9  almost  eighteen  then,  and 
when  she  thought  fur  more  about  a  doll  than  a  husband, 
he  *ould  set  her  upon  his  knee,  and  call  her  his  little 
wife  One,  two,  three  years  passed  on,  and  still,  when- 
ever he  came  from  college,  and  as  usual  went  to  pay  his 
first  visit  at  her  father's,  before  he  had  been  five  minutes 
in  the  parlor,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  in  bounded 
Rosalie,  and  claimed  her  accustomed  scat.  The  fact 
was,  till  she  was  fifteen,  she  was  a  child  of  a  very  slow 
growth,  and  looked  the  girl  when  many  a  companion  of 
hers  of  the  same  age  had  begun  to  appear  the  woman. 

When  another  vacation  however  came  round  and 
Theodore  paid  his  customary  call,  and  was  expecting 
his  little  wife  as  usual,  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  a 
ull  young  lady  entered,  and  curtseying,  colored,  and 
walked  to  a  scat  next  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  visi- 
tor stood  up  and  bowed,  and  sat  down  again,  without 
knowing  that  it  was  Rosalie. 

"  Don't  you  know  Rosalie,"  exclaimed  her  father. 

"Rosalie!"  replied  Theodore  in  an  accent  of  sur- 
prise; and  approached  his  little  wife  of  old  who  rose 
and  half  gave  him  her  hand,  and  curtseying,  colored 
again;  and  sat  down  aguin  without  having  interchanged 
a  word  with  him.  No  wonder — she  was  four  inches 
taller  than  when  be  had  last  seen  her,  and  her  bulk 
had  expanded  correspondingly;  while  her  features, 
that  half  a  year  before  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  sylph 
that  would  bound  after  a  butterfly,  had  now  mellowed 
in  their  expression,  into  the  sentiment,  the  softness,  and 
the  reserve  of  the  woman. 

Theodore  felt  absolutely  disappointed.  Five  minutes 
before,  he  was  all  volubility.  So  sooner  was  one  ques- 
tion answered  than  he  proposed  another — and  he  had  so 
many  capital  stories  for  Rosalie,  when  she  came  down — 
and  yet,  when  Rosalie  did  come  down,  he  sat  as  though 
he  bad  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  In  short,  every 
thing  and  every  body  in  the  house  seemed  to  have 
changed  along  with  its  young  mistress ;  he  felt  no  longer 
at  home  in  it,  as  he  was  wont ;  and  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  he  made  his  bow  and  departed. 

Now  this  was  exceedingly  strange;  for  Rosalie, 
from  a  pretty  little  girl,  had  turned  into  a  lovely  young 
woman.  If  a  heart  looked  out  of  her  eyes  before,  a 
soul  looked  out  of  them  now;  her  arm,  which  formerly 
the  sun  had  been  allowed  to  salute  when  he  liked,  and 
which  used  to  bear  the  trace  of  many  a  kiss  that  he 
had  given  it,  now  shone  white  through  a  sleeve  of  mus- 
lin, like  snow  belli nd  a  veil  of  haze ;  her  bosom  had  en- 
larged its  wavy  curve,  and  leaving  her  waist  little 
more  than  the  span  it  used  to  be,  sat  proudly  heaving 
above  it;  and  the  rest  of  her  form  which,  only  six 
months  ago,  looked  trim  and  airy  in  her  sliort  and  close- 
fitting  frock  now  lengthening  and  throwing  out  its  flow- 
ing line,  stood  stately  in  the  folds  of  a  long  and  ample 
drapery.  Yet  could  not  all  this  make  up  for  the  want 
«f  ihe  little  wife  that  used  to  come  and  take  her  seat  up- 
on Theodore's  knee. 

To  be  sure  there  was  another  way  of  accounting  for 
the  young  man's  chagrin.  He  might  have  been  disap- 
pointed dial  Rosalie,  when  five  feet  four,  should  be  a 


little  more  reserved  than  when  she  wns  only  five  fect 
nothing.  Romantic  young  men,  too,  arc  apt  to  fancy 
odd  things.  Theodore  was  a  very  romantic  young  man  ; 
and  having,  perhaps  traced  for  himself  the  woman  in 
the  child — as  one  will  anticipate,  in  looking  at  a  peach 
that  is  just  knit,  the  hue,  and  form,  and  flavor  of  the 
consummate  fruit — he  might  have  set  Rosalie  down  in 
his  mind  as  his  wife  in  earnest,  when  he  appeared  to  call 
her  so  only  in  jest. 

Such  was  the  case.  Theodore  never  calculated  that 
Rosalie  knew  nothing  about  his  dreams — that  she  had 
no  such  vision  herself;  he  never  anticipated  that  the 
frankness  of  girlhood  would  vanish,  as  soon  as  the  dif- 
fidence of  young  womanhood  be  pan  its  blushing  re  ign  ; 
the  thought  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  day  would 
come  when  Rosalie  would  scruple  to  sit  on  his  knee — 
ay,  even  though  Rosalie  should  (hen  begin  to  think 
upon  him,  as  for  many  a  year  before  he  had  thought 
upon  her.  He  returned  from  college  the  fifth  time ;  he 
found  that  the  woman  which  he  imagined  in  a  year  or 
two  she  would  become,  was  surpassed  by  the  woman 
that  she  already  was;  he  remark cd  the  withdrawal  of 
confidence,  the  limitation  of  familiarity — the  penalty 
which  he  must  inevitably  pay  for  her  maturing — and  he 
felt  repelled  and  chilled,  and  utterly  disheartened  by  it. 

For  a  whole  week  he  never  returned  to  the  house. 
Three  days  of  a  second  week  elapsed,  and  still  he  kept 
away.  He  had  been  invited,  however  to  a  ball  which 
was  to  be  given  there  the  day  following ;  and,  much  as 
he  was  inclined  to  absent  himself,  being  a  little  more  in- 
clined to  go— he  went. 

Full  three  hours  was  he  in  the  room  without  once  fel- 
ling his  eyes  upon  Rosalie.  He  saw  her  mother  and 
her  father,  and  talked  with  them;  he  saw  'squire  this 
and  doctor  that,  and  attorney  surh-a-one,  and  had  filly 
tilings  to  say  to  each  of  them ;  he  had  eyes  and  tongue 
for  every  body,  but  Rosalie — not  a  look,  or  a  word  did 
he  exchange  with  her;  yet  he  was  here  and  there  and 
every  where!  In  short  he  was  all  communicativeness 
and  vivacity,  so  that  every  one  remarked  how  bright  he 
had  become  since  his  hist  visit  to  college  1 

Al  lust,  however,  his  fine  spirits  all  at  once  seemed  to 
forsake  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  library,  which  was 
lighted  up  for  the  occasion  as  an  anti-room,  and  taking 
a  volume  out  of  the  book-case,  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  and  l>cgan  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  ynur  little  wife,"  said  n  soft 
voice  near  him — 'twas  Rosalie's — "  if  you  hare,'"  she  add- 
ed as  he  started  from  his  sent,  "she  has  not  forgotten  you." 

She  wore  a  carnation  in  her  hair — the  hue  of  the 
flower  was  not  deeper  than  that  of  her  check  as  she 
stood  and  extended  her  hands  to  Theodore  who,  the 
moment  he  rose,  had  held  forth  both  of  his. 

"Rosalie!" 

"Theodore !" — He  led  her  to  a  sofa,  which  stood  in  a 
recess  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  for  five 
minutes  not  another  word  did  they  exchange. 

At  length  she  gently  withdrew  her  hand  from  his — 
she  had  suffered  him  to  hold  it  all  that  time — "Wc 
shall  be  observed,"  said  she, 

"Ah  Rosalie,"  replied  he,  "  nine  months  since  you  sat 
upon  my  knee,  and  they  observed  us,  yet  you  did  not 
mind  it!" 

"  You  know  I  mi)  a  woman  now,"  rejoined  Rosalie, 
hanging  her  head,  "and — and — will  you  lead  off  the 
next  dance  with  me?"  cried  she,  suddenly  changing  the 
subject.  "There  now;  I  have  asked  you,"  added  she, 
"which  is  more  than  you  deserve!" — Of  course  Theo- 
dore was  not  at  all  happy  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
metamorphosed  Rosalie. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  young  lady's  heart  was 
interested,  and  that  Theodore  was  a  far  happier  man 
than  he  imagined  himself  to  be.  The  fact  was  neither 
more  nor  less.  Little  Rosalie  was  proud  of  being  called 
Theodore's  wife,  because  she  heard  every  body  else 
speak  in  praise  of  him.  Many  a  marriageable  young 
lady  had  she  heard  declare — not  minding  to  speak  be- 
fore a  child— that  Theodore  was  the  finest  young  man 
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in  B  ;  that  she  hoped  Theodore  would  be  at 

Mich  or  such  a  house  where  she  was  troitig  to  dine,  or 
spend  the  evening;  my,  that  she  would  like  to  have  a 
sweetheart  like  Theodore.  Then  would  Rosalie  inter- 
pose, and  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  head  exclaim,  nobo- 
by  should  have  Theodore  but  Rosalie,  for  Rosalie  was 
his  little  wife,  'twas  thus  she  learned  to  admire  the  fare 
and  |>erson  of  Theodore,  who  more  than  once  paid 
for  her  acquired  estimation  of  them ;  for  sometimes 
before  a  whole  room  full  of  company  she  would  march 
up  to  him,  and  scanning  him  from  head  to  foot,  with 
folded  arms,  at  length  declare  aloud,  that  he  teas  the 

handsomest  young  man  in  B  .    Then  Theodore 

was  so  kind  to  her,  and  thought  so  much  of  any  thing 
she  did,  and  took  such  notice  of  her !  Often,  at  a  dance, 
he  would  make  her  his  partner  for  the  whole  evening; 
and  there  was  Miss  Willoughby,  perhaps,  or  Miss 
Miller,  sitting  down,  cither  of  whom  would  have  given 
her  eyes  to  stand  up  if  only  in  a  reel  with  Theodore. 

But  when  the  summer  of  her  seventeenth  year  beheld 
her  bursting  into  womanhood  ;  when  her  expanding 
thoughts,  from  a  bounding,  fitful,  rill-like  current,  began 
to  run  a  deep,  a  broad,  and  steady  stream  ;  when  she 
found  that  she  was  almost  arrived  at  the  threshold  of 
the  world,  and  reflected  that  the  step  which  marks  a  fe- 
male's  first  entrance  into  it  is  generally  taken  in  the 
hand  of  a  partner — the  thought  of  who  that  partner 
might  be,  readied  Theodore  to  her  mind — and  her  heart 
fluttered  as  she  asked  herself  the  question — should  she 
ever  be  indeed  his  wife  ?  when,  this  time,  he  paid  his  first 
visit,  Rosalie  was  as  much  mortified  as  he  was-  Her 
vexation  was  increased  when  she  saw  that  he  absented 
himself;  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause ; 
and  persuaded  her  mother  to  give  a  ball,  and  specially 
invite  the  young  gentleman.  He  came:  she  watched 
him,  observed  that  he  neither  inquired  after  her  nor 
sought  for  her;  and  marked  the  excellent  terms  that  he 
was  upon  with  twenty  people,  about  whom  she  knew 
him  to  be  jicrfcctly  indifferent.  Women  have  a  percep- 
tion of  the  workings  of  the  heart,  far  more  quick  and 
subtle  than  we  have.  She  was  convinced  that  all  his 
fine  spirits  were  forced — that  he  was  acting  a  part. 
She  suspected  that  while  he  appeared  to  be  occupied 
with  every  body  but  Rosalie — Rosalie  was  the  only 
body  that  was  running  in  his  thoughts.  She  saw  him 
withdraw  to  the  library;  she  followed  him;  found  him 
sitting  down  with  a  book  in  his  hand;  perceived,  from 
his  manner  of  turning  over  the  leaves,  that  he  was  in- 
tent on  any  tiling  but  reading. — She  was  satisfied  that 
he  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  Rosalie.  The  thought 
that  Rosalie  might  one  day  become  indeed  his  wife,  now 
occurred  to  her  for  the  thousandth  time,  and  a  thousand 
times  stronger  than  ever ;  a  spirit  diffused  itself  through 
her  heart  which  had  never  been  breathed  into  it  belbre ; 
and  filling  it  with  hope  and  happiness,  and  unutterable 
contentment,  irresistibly  drew  it  towards  him.  She  ap- 
proached him,  accosted  him,  and  in  a  moment  was  seat- 
ed with  him,  hand  in  hand,  upon  the  sofa! 

As  soon  as  the  dance  was  done, — "Rosalie,"  said 
Theodore,  " 'tis  almost  as  warm  in  the  air  as  in  the 
room!  will  you  be  afraid  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  the 
garden  ?" 

"I  will  get  my  shawl  in  a  minute,"  said  Rosalie, 
"and  meet  you  there  ;"  and  the  maiden  was  there  al- 
most as  soon  as  he. 

They  proceeded,  arm-in-arm,  to  the  farthest  part  of 
the  garden ;  and  there  they  walked  up  and  down  with- 
out cither  seeming  inclined  to  speak,  as  though  their 
hearts  could  discourse  through  their  hands,  which  were 
locked  in  one  another. 

"  Rosalie !"  at  last  breathed  Theodore,  "  Rosalie !" 
breathed  he  a  second  time,  before  the  expecting  girl 
could  summon  courage  to  say  "Well!"  "I  cannot  go 
home  to-right,"  resumed  he,  "  without  speaking  to 
you."  Yet  Theodore  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to 
speak ;  for  there  he  stopped,  and  continued  silent  so 
long  that  Rosalie  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would 
open  his  lips  again. 


"  Had  we  not  better  go  in  7"  said  Rosalie,  "  I  think  I 
hear  them  breaking  up." 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Theodore. 

"  They'll  miss  us,"  said  Rosalie. 

"What  of  that?"  rejoined  Theodore. 

"Nay,"  resumed  the  maid,  "we  have  remained  long 
enough,  and  at  least  allow  mc  to  go  in." 

"  Slop  but  another  minute,  dear  Rosalie !"  imploring- 
ly exclaimed  the  youth. 

"For  what!"  was  the  maid's  reply. 

"Rosalie,"  without  a  pause  resumed  Theodore, "  you 
used  to  sit  upon  my  knee,  and  let  mc  call  you  wife. 
Are  those  times  passed  forever?  dear  Rosalie!— will 
yon  never  let  me  take  you  on  my  knee  and  call  you 
wife  nynin  ?" 

"When  we  have  done  with  our  girlhood,  wc  have 
done  with  our  plays,"  said  Rosalie. 

"I  do  not  moan  in  ptoy.dcar  Rosalie,"  cried  Theo- 
dore. "It  is  not  playing  at  man  nnd  wife  to  walk,  as 
such,  out  of  church.    Will  you  marry  me,  Rosalie  ?" 

Rosalie  was  silent. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  repeated  he. 

Not  a  word  would  Rosalie  speak. 

"Hear  me?"  cried  Theodore.  "The  first  day,  Ro- 
salie, I  look  you  upon  my  knee,  and  called  you  my  wife, 
jest  as  it  seemed  to  be,  my  heart  was  never  more  in 
earnest.  That  day  I  wedded  you  in  my  soul ;  for 
though  you  were  a  child,  I  saw  the  future  woman  in 
you,  rich  in  the  richest  attractions  of  your  sex.  Nay, 
do  me  justice;  recal  what  you  yourself  have  known  of 
mc;  inquire  of  others.  To  whom  did  I  play  the  suitor 
from  that  day  ?  To  none  but  you,  although  to  you  1  did 
not  seem  to  play  it.  Rosalie !  was  I  not  always  with 
you  ?  Recollect  now !  did  a  day  pass,  when  I  was  at 
home,  without  my  coming  to  your  father's  house! 
When  there  were  parties  there,  whom  did  1  sit  beside, 
but  you  ?  Whom  did  I  stand  behind  at  the  piano  forte, 
but  you?  Nay  for  a  whole  night,  whom  have  I  danced 
with,  but  you?  Whatever  you  might  have  thought 
then,  can  you  believe  note,  that  it  was  merely  a  playful 
child  that  could  so  have  engrossed  me?  No,  Rosalie!  it 
was  the  virtuous,  generous,  lovely,  loving  woman,  that 
I  saw  in  the  playful  child.  Rosalie!  for  five  years 
have  I  loved  you,  though  I  never  declared  it  to  you  till 
now.  Do  you  think  I  am  worthy  of  you  ?  Will  you 
give  yourself  to  me?  Will  you  marry  me?  Will  you 
sit  upon  my  knee  again,  and  let  mc  call  you  wife?" 

Three  or  four  times  Rosalie  made  an  effort  to  speak ; 
but  desisted,  as  if  she  knew  not  what  to  say,  or  was 
unable  to  say  what  she  wished;  Theodore  still  holding 
her  hand.  At  last,  "Ask  my  father's  consent!"  she 
exclaimed,  and  tried  to  get  away ;  but  before  she  could 
effect  it  she  was  elapsed  to  the  bosom  of  Theodore,  nor 
released  until  the  interchange  of  the  first  pledge  of  love 

had  been  forced  from  her  bashful  lips!  She  did  not 

appear,  that  night,  in  the  drawing-room  again. 

Theodore's  addresses  were  sanctioned  by  the  parents 
of  Rosalie.  The  wedding  day  was  fixed;  it  wanted 
but  a  fortnight  to  it,  when  a  malignant  fever  made  its 
appearance  in  the  town;  Rosalie's  parents  were  the 
first  victims.  She  was  left  an  orphan  at  eighteen,  nnd 
her  uncle,  by  her  mother's  side,  who  had  been  nominated 
her  guardian  in  a  will,  made  several  years,  having  fol- 
lowed his  brother-in-law  and  sister's  remains  to  the 
grave,  took  up  his  residence  at  B  . 

Rosalie's  sole  consolation  now  was  such  as  she  re- 
ceived from  the  societyof  Theodore;  but  Theodore  soon 
wanted  consolation  himself.  His  father  was  attacked 
by  the  fever  and  died,  leaving  his  affairs,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  every  one,  in  a  state  of  the  most  inextricable 
embarrassment;  for  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 

the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  B  .  This  was  a  double 

blow  to  Theodore,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  theweight  of 
it  till,  after  the  interment  of  his  father,  he  repaired,  for 
die  first  time  to  resume  his  visits  to  his  Rosalie. 

He  was  stepping  up  without  ceremony  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  the  servant  begged  his  pardon  for  stop- 
ping him,  telling  liim,  at  the  some  time,  that  he  had  re- 
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ceivcd  instructions  from  his  master  to  shew  Theodore 
into  the  parlor  when  he  should  call. 
"  Was  Miss  WUford  there  ?» 

"  No."  Theodore  was  shewn  into  the  parlor.  Of 
all  savage  brutes,  the  human  brute  is  the  most  perni- 
cious and  revolting,  because  he  unites  to  the  evil  pro- 
perties of  the  inferior  animal  the  mental  faculties  ot  the 
superior  one  ;  and  then  he  is  at  large.  A  vicious  tem- 
pered dog  you  can  muzzle  and  render  innocuous  ;  but 
there  is  no  preventing  the  human  dog  that  bites  from 
fleshing  his  tooth ;  he  is  sure  to  have  it  in  somebody. 
And  then  the  infliction  is  so  immeasurably  more  se- 
vere ! — the  quick  of  the  mind  is  so  much  more  exten- 
sive than  that  of  the  body !  Besides,  the  savage  that 
runs  upon  four  legs  is  so  inferior  in  performance  to  him 
that  walks  upon  two?  'Tis  he  that  knows  how  to 
gnaw  !  I  have  often  thought  it  a  pity  and  a  sin  that  the 
man  who  plays  the  dog  should  be  protected  from  dying 
the  death  of  one.  He  should  hang,  and  the  other  go  free. 

"  Well,  young  gentleman !"  was  the  salutation  which 
Theodore  received  when  he  entered  lite  parlor;  "and 
pray  what  brings  you  here  ?" 

1  heodorc  was  struck  dumb;  and  no  wonder. 

"  Your  father,  I  understand,  has  died  a  beggar!  Do 
you  think  to  marry  my  niece  ?"  If  Theodore  "respired 
with  difficulty  before,  his  breath  was  utterly  taken 
away  at  litis.  He  was  a  young  man  of  spirit,  but  who 
can  keep  up  his  heart,  when  his  ship,  all  at  once,  is 
going  down. 

The  human  dog  went  on.  41  Young  gentleman,  I  shall 
be  plain  with  you,  fori  am  a  straightforward  man;  young 
women  should  mate  with  their  matches — you  ore  no 
match  for  my  niece;  so  a  good  morning  to  you!"  How 
more  in  place  to  have  wished  him  a  good  halter!  saying 
this,  the  straightforward  savage  walked  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  door  wide  open,  that  Theodore  might  have 
room  for  egress;  and  steadily  walked  up  stairs. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he  could  recover  his 
self-recollection.    When  he  did  so  he  rang  the  bell. 

"Tell  your  master  I  wish  to  speak  to  him,"  said 
Theodore  to  the  servant  who  answered  it.  The  ser- 
vant went  up  stairs  after  his  master,  and  returned. 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  "to  be  the  bearer  of  such 
an  errand  ;  but  my  master  desires  you  instantly  to  quit 
the  house ;  and  has  commanded  me  to  tell  you  that  he 
has  given  me  orders  not  to  admit  you  again." 

"  f  must  see  Miss  WUford  !"  exclaimed  Theodore. 

"  You  cannot,  sir !"  respectfully  remarked  the  ser- 
vant, "for  she  is  locked  in  her  room ;  but  you  can  send 
a  message  to  her,"  added  he  in  a  whisper,  "  and  1  will  be 
the  bearer  of  it.  There  is  not  a  servant  in  the  house, 
Mr.  Theodore,  but  is  sorry  for  you  to  the  soul." 

This  was  so  much  in  season,  and  was  so  evidently 
spoken  from  the  heart,  that  Theodore  could  not  help 
catclung  the  honest  fellow  by  the  hand.  Here  the 
drawing-room  bell  was  rung  violently. 

"I  must  go,  sir," said  the  servant;  "what  message 
to  my  mistress?" 

"Tell  her  to  give  me  a  meeting,  and  to  apprize  me  of 
the  time  and  place,"  said  Theodore ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  hall  door  was  shut  upon  him. 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  state  of  the  young  fel- 
low's mind.  To  be  driven  with  insult  and  barbarity 
from  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  received  a  thou- 
sand times  with  courtesy  and  kindness — which  he  look- 
ed upon  as  his  own!  Then,  what  was  to  be  done?  Ro- 
salie's uncle,  after  all,  had  told  him  nothing  but  the 
truth.  His  father  had  died  a  beggar!  Dear  as  Rosa- 
lie was  to  Theodore,  his  own  pride  recoiled  nt  the  idea 
of  offering  her  a  hand  which  was  not  the  master  of  a 
shilling!  let  was  not  Theodore  portionless.  His  edu- 
cation was  finished ;  that  term  he  had  completed  his 
collegiate  studies.  If  his  father  had  not  left  him  a  for- 
tune, he  had  provided  him  with  the  means  of  making 
one  himself— at  all  events,  of  commanding  a  competen- 
cy. He  had  the  credit  of  being  a  young  man  of  deci- 
ded genius,  too.  "I  will  not  offer  Rosalie  a  beggar's 
hand!"  exclaimed  Theodore;  "I  shall  ask  her  to  re- 
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main  true  to  me  for  a  year ;  and  I'll  go  to  London,  and 
maintain  myself  by  my  pen.  It  may  acquire  inc  fame 
as  well  as  fortune ;  and  then  I  may  marry  Rosalie  ?" 

This  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  year; 
but  if  Theodore  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  jiossessed 
a  mind  of  that  sanguine  temperament,  which  is  usually 
an  accompaniment  of  the  richer  gift.  Before  die  hour  of 
dinner  all  his  plans  were  laid,  and  he  w  as  ready  to  start 
for  London,  lie  waited  for  nothing  but  a  message  from 
Rosalie,  and  as  soon  as  the  sweet  girl  could  send  it,  it 
came  to  him.  It  appointed  him  to  meet  her  in  the 
green  lane  after  sunset ;  the  sun  had  scarcely  set  when 
he  was  there ;  and  there,  loo,  was  Rosalie  He  found 
that  she  was  Rosalie  still.  Fate  had  stripped  him  of 
fortune ;  but  she  could  not  persuade  Rosalie  to  refuse 
him  her  hand,  or  her  lip;  when,  half-way  down  the 
lane,  she  heard  a  light  quick  step  behind  her,  and,  turn- 
ing, beheld  Theodore. 

Theodore's  wishes,  as  I  stated  before,  were  granted 
soon  as  communicated  :  and  now  nothing  remained  but 
to  say  good  by — perhaps  the  hardest  thing  to  two 
young  lovers.  Rosalie  stood  passive  in  the  amis  of 
Theodore,  as  he  look  the  farewell  kiss,  which  appeared 
as  if  it  would  join  his  lips  to  hers  for  ever,  instead  of 
tearing  them  away.  She  heard  her  name  called  from  a 
short  distance,  and  in  luilf-supprcsscd  voice ;  she  started 
and  turned  towards  the  direction  whence  the  pre-con- 
certed warning  came ;  she  heard  it  again ;  she  had 
stopped  till  the  last  moment!  She  had  half  withdrawn 
herself  from  Theodore's  arms ;  she  looked  at  him ; 
flung  her  own  around  him,  and  burst  into  tears  upon  his 
neck! — In  another  minute  there  was  nobody  in  the  lane. 

London  is  a  glorious  place  for  a  man  of  talent  to 
make  his  way  in — provided  he  has  extraordinary  good 
luck.  Nothing  but  merit  can  gel  on  there ;  nothing  is 
sterling  that  is  not  of  its  coinage.  Our  provincial 
towns  won't  believe  that  gold  is  goid  unless  it  has  been 
minted  in  London.  There  is  no  trickery  there;  no 
treating,  no  canvassing,  no  intrigue,  no  coalition!  there, 
worth  has  only  to  show  itself  if  it  wishes  to  be  killed 
with  kindness!  London  tells  the  truth !  You  may  swear 
to  what  it  says— whatsoever  may  be  proved  to  the  con- 
trary. The  cause — the  cause  is  every  thing  in  London ! 
Shew  but  your  craft,  and  straight  your  brethren  come 
crowding  around  you,  and  if  they  find  you  worthy,  why 
you  shall  be  brought  into  notice— even  though  they 
should  tell  a  lie  for  it  and  damn  you.  Never  trouble 
yourself  about  getting  on  by  interest  in  London!  Get 
on  by  yourself.  Posts  arc  filled  there  by  merit :  or  if 
the  man  suits  not  the  office,  w  hy  the  office  is  made  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  man,  and  so  there  is  unity  after  all! 
What  a  happy  fellow  was  Theodore  to  find  liimsclf  in 
such  a  place  as  London ! 

He  was  certainly  happy  in  one  thing:  the  coach  in 
which  he  came  set  him  down  at  a  friend's  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  narrow,  but  whose  heart  was  large — 
a  curate  of  the  Church  of  England.  Strange  that,  with 
all  the  appurtenances  of  hospitality  at  its  command, 
abundance  should  allow  it  to  be  said,  tliat  the  kindest 
welcome  which  adversity  usually  meets  with,  is  that 
which  it  receives  from  adversity!  If  Theodore  found 
thai  the  house  was  a  cold  one  to  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed, the  warmth  of  the  greeting  made  up  for  iu 
"They  breakfasted  at  nine,  dined  at  four,  and,  if  he 
could  sleep  upon  the  sofa,  why  there  was  a  bed  for 
him !"  In  a  day  he  was  settled,  and  at  his  work. 

And  upon  what  did  Theodore  found  his  hopes  of 
making  a  fortune,  and  rising  to  fame  in  London  ? — Up- 
on writing  a  play.  At  an  early  period  he  had  disco- 
vered, as  his  friends  imagined,  a  tnknt  for  dramatic 
composition ;  and  having  rather  sedulously  cultivated 
that  branch  of  literature,  he  thought  he  would  now  try 
his  hand  in  one  bold  effort,  the  success  of  which  should 
determine  him  as  to  his  future  course  in  life.  The  play 
was  written,  presented,  and  accepted ;  the  performers 
were  ready  in  their  parts ;  the  evening  of  representa- 
tion dune  on,  and  Theodore,  seated  in  the  pit  beside  his 
friend,  at  last,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  beheld  the  cur- 
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tain  rise.  The  first  and  second  acta  went  off  smoothly, 
and  with  applause. 

Two  gentlemen  were  placed  immediately  in  front  of 
Theodore,  "What  do  you  think  of  it?"  said  the  one 
to  the  other. 

"  Rather  tame,"  was  the  reply. 

"Will  it  succeed?" 

"Doubtful." 

The  third  act,  however,  decided  the  fate  of  the  play ; 
the  interest  of  lite  audience  became  so  intense,  that,  at 
one  particular  stage  of  the  action,  numbers  in  the  second 
and  third  rows  of  the  side  boxes  stood  up,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands  was  universal,  intermingled  with  cries 
of  "bravo!"  from  every  part  of  the  theatre.  "'Twill 
do,"  was  now  the  remark,  nnd  Theodore  breathed  a  lit- 
tle more  freely  than  he  had  done  some  ten  minutes  ago. 
Not  to  be  tedious,  the  curtain  fell  amidst  shouts  of  ap- 
probation, unmingled  with  the  slightest  demonstration 
of  displeasure,  and  the  author  had  not  twenty  friends  in 
the  house. 

If  Theodore  did  not  sleep  that  night,  it  was  not  from 
inquietude  of  mind — contentment  was  his  repose.  His 
most  sanguine  hopes  had  been  surpass' d ;  the  fiat  of  a 
London  audience  had  stamped  him  a  dramatist;  die  way 
to  fortune  was  open  and  clear,  and  Rosalie  would  be  his. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Theo- 
dore and  his  friend  repaired  to  the  coffee-room.  "  We 
must  see  what  the  critics  say.  "  remarked  the  latter. 
Theodore,  with  pridcful  confidence, — the  offspring  of 
fair  success, — took  up  the  first  morning  print  that  came 
to  his  hand.  Theatre  Royal  met  his  eye.  "Happy  is 
the  successful  dramatist!"  exclaimed  Theodore  to  him- 
self; "at  night  he  is  greeted  by  the  applause  of  admir- 
ing thousands,  and  in  the  morning  they  are  repeated, 
and  echoed  all  over  the  kingdom  through  the  medium  of 
the  press!  What  will  Rosalie  say  when  her  eye  falls 
upon  this!" — And  what,  indeed,  would  Rosalie  say 
when  she  read  the  utter  damnation  of  her  lover's  drama, 
which  the  critic  denounced  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  without  presenting  his  readers  with  a  single  quo- 
tation to  justify  the  severity  of  his  strictures ! 

"'Tis  very  odd !"  said  Theodore. 

"'Tis  very  odd,  indeed!"  rejoined  his  friend,  repeat- 
ing his  words.  "  You  told  me  this  play  was  your  own, 
nnd  here  I  find  tliat  you  have  copied  it  from  lialf  a  dozen 
others  that  have  been  founded  upon  the  same  story." 

"Where?"  inquired  Theodore,  reaching  for  the  pa- 
per. 

"There  ("  said  his  friend,  pointing  to  the  paragraph. 

"And  is  this  London,"  exclaimed  Theodore.  "I  never 
read  a  play,  nor  the  line  of  a  play  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject-   Why  does  not  the  writer  prove  the  plagiarism?" 

"  Because  he  docs  not  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a 
plagiarism,"  rejoined  the  other.  "He  is  aware  that 
several  other  authors  have  constructed  dramas  upon  the 
same  passage  in  history ;  and — to  draw  the  most  chari- 
table inference,  for  you  would  not  suspect  him  of  telling 
a  deliberate  lie — he  thinks  you  have  seen  them,  and 
have  availed  yourself  of  them." 

"Is  it  not  the  next  thing  to  a  falsehood,"  indignantly 
exclaimed  Theodore,  "  to  advance  a  charge,  of  the  just- 
ness of  which  you  have  not  assured  yourself?" 

"  I  know  not  that,"  rejoined  his  friend ;  "  but  it  cer- 
tainly indicates  a  rather  superficial  reverence  for  truth ; 
and  a  disposition  to  censure,  which  excludes  from  all 
claim  to  ingenuousness  the  individual  who  indulges  it." 

"  And  this  will  go  the  round  of  the  whole  kingdom?" 

"Yes." 

"Should  I  not  contradict  it?" 

"  No." 

"Why?', 

"'Tis  beneath  you ;  besides,  the  stamp  of  malignan- 
cy is  so  strong  upon  it,  that,  except  to  the  utterly  igno- 
rant, it  is  harmless;  and  even  these,  when  they  witness 
your  play  themselves,  as  sometime  or  another  they  will, 
will  remember  the  libel,  to  the  cost  of  its  author  and  to 
your  advantage.  I  see  you  have  been  almost  as  hardly 
treated  by  this  gentleman,"  continued  he,  glancing  over 


the  paper  which  Theodore  had  taken  up  when  he  en- 
tered the  room.  "Arc  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press?" 

"No;  and  is  it  not  therefore  strange  that  I  should 

have  enemies  among  them!" 
"Not  at  all." 
"Why?" 

"Because  you  have  succeeded.  Look  over  the  rest 
of  the  journals,"  continued  his  friend ;  "  you  may  find 
salve,  perhaps,  for  these  scratches." 

Theodore  did  so ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  salve, 
indeed,  he  found  ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  was  in  little 
danger  of  being: spoiled  through  the  praises  of  the  press. 
"Why,"  exclaimed  Theodore,  "why  do  not  letters  en- 
lnrge  the  soul,  while  they  expand  the  mind?  Why  do 
they  not  make  men  generous  and  honest?  Why  is  not 
every  literary  man  an  illustration  of  Juvenal's  axiom?" 

"  Teach  a  dog  what  you  may,"  rejoined  his  friend, 
"can  you  alter  his  nature,  so  that  the  brute  sliall  not 
predominate  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Theodore. 

"  You  are  answered,"  said  his  friend. 

The  play  had  what  is  called  a  run,  but  not  a  decided 
one.  ISight  after  night  it  was  received  with  the  same 
enthusiastic  applauses ;  but  the  audiences  did  not  in- 
crease. It  was  a  victory  without  the  acquisition  of 
spoils  or  territory.  "What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this?"  exclaimed  Theodore ;  "we  seem  to  be  moving, 
and  yet  do  not  advance  an  inch?" 

"  They  should  paragraph  the  play  as  they  do  a  pan- 
tomime," remarked  his  friend.  "  But  then  a  pantomime 
is  an  expensive  thing;  they  will  lay  out  a  thousand 
pounds  upon  one,  and  they  must  get  their  money  back. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  their  melo-dramas;  so,  if 
you  want  to  succeed  to  the  height,  as  a  play- w right, 
you  know  whnt  to  do." 

"What?" inquired  Theodore. 

"Write  melo-dramas  and  pantomimes!" 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  Theodore's  purse, 
with  all  his  success,  was  rather  lighter  than  when  he  first 
pulled  it  out  in  London.  However,  in  a  week  two  bills 
which  he  had  taken  from  his  publisher  would  fall  due, 

and  he  would  run  down  to  B—  ,  and  perhaps  obtain 

an  interview  with  Rosalie.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
week  his  bills  were  presented,  and  dishonored!  He  re- 
paired .to  his  publisher's  for  an  explanation :  the  bouse 
had  stopped !  Poor  Theodore !  They  were  in  the  ga- 
zette that  very  day !  Theodore  turned  into  the  first 
coffee  room  to  look  at  a  paper:  there  were,  indeed,  the 
names  of  the  firm !  "  I  defy  fortune  to  serve  me  a 
scurvier  trick!"  exclaimed  Theodore,  the  tears  half 
starting  into  his  eyes.  He  little  knew  the  lady  whose 
ingenuity  he  was  braving. 

^He  looked  now  at  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  now  at 
the  other,  thinking  all  the  while  of  nothing  but  the  bills 

and  the  bankrupt's  list.    Splendid  Fete  at  B  met 

his  eye,  nnd  soon  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  no- 
thing but  B  ;  for  there  he  read  that  the  young 

lord  of  the  manor,  having  just  come  of  age,  had  given 
a  ball  and  supper,  the  former  of  which  he  opened  with 

the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss  Rosalie  .  The 

grace  of  the  fair  couple  was  expatiated  upon  ;  and  the 
editor  took  occasion  to  hint,  that  a  pair  so  formed  by 
nature  for  each  other,  might  probably,  before  long,  take 
hands  in  another,  a  longer,  and  more  momentous  dance. 
What  did  Theodore  think  of  fortune  now  ? 

"O  that  it  were  but  a  stride  to  B  !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  he  laid  down  the  paper,  and  his  hand  dropped 
nerveless  at  his  side,  He  left  the  coffee-house,  and 
dreamed  his  way  back  to  his  friend's.  Gigs,  carriages, 
carts  rolled  by  him  unheeded;  the  foot  path  was 
crowded,  but  he  saw  not  a  soul  in  the  street.   He  was 

in  the  ball  room  at  B  ,  and  looking  on  while  the 

young  lord  of  the  manor  handed  out  Rosalie  to  lead 
her  down  the  dance,  through  every  figure  of  which 
Theodore  followed  them  with  his  eyes  with  scrutinizing 
glance,  scanning  the  countenance  of  his  mistress.  Then 
the  set  was  over,  and  he  saw  them  walking  arm-in-anu 
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up  and  down  the  room,  and  presently  they  were  danc- 
ing again;  and  now  the  ball  was  oven,  and  he  followed 
them  to  the  supper  room,  where  he  saw  the  young  lord 
of  the  manor  place  Rosalie  beside  him.  Then  fancy 
changed  the  scene  from  the  supper  room  to  the  church, 
at  the  altar  of  which  stood  Rosalie  with  his  huppy  ri- 
val ;  and  he  heard  the  questions  and  responses  which 
forge  the  mystic  chain  that  binds  for  life  ;  and  he  saw 
the  ring  put  on,  and  heard  the  blessing  which  announ- 
ces that  the  nuptial  sacrament  is  complete !  His  hands 
were  clenched  ;  his  cheek  was  in  a  flame  ;  a  wish  was 
rising  in  his  throat — "Good  news  for  you,"  sum  I  some 
one  clapping  him  on  the  back:  "a  letter  from  Rosalie 
lies  for  you  at  home.  Why  are  you  passing  the  house?" 
Twas  his  friend. 

"A  letter  trom  Rosalie!"  exclaimed  Theodore. — 
Quickly  he  retraced  his  stc[>s,  and  there  on  bistable 
lay,  indeed,  the  dear  missive  of  his  Rosalie. 

"  Welcome,  sweet  comforter!"  ejaculated  Theodore, 
as  he  kissed  the  cyphers  which  his  Rosalie's  hand  had 
traced,  and  the  wax  which  bore  the  impress  of  her 
seal.  "Welcome,  O  Welcome!  you  come  in  time: 
you  bring  an  ample  solace-  for  disappointment,  mortifi- 
cation, poverty — whatever  my  evil  destiny  can  inflict! 
You  have  come  to  assure  me  that  they  cannot  deprive 
me  of  my  Rosalie  !" 

Bright  was  his  eye,  and  glistening  while  he  spoke ; 
but  when  he  opened  the  fair  folds  that  conveyed  to  him 
thoughts  of  his  mistress,  its  radiancy  was  gone! 

"Thkodore, 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  utter  frustration  of  your  hopes ; 
I  am  convinced  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  you  will  not 
be  a  step  nearer  to  fortune  than  you  are  now ;  why 
then  keep  my  hand  for  you  ?  What  I  say  briefly,  you 
will  interpret  fully.  You  are  now  the  guardian  of  my 
happiness;  as  such  I  nddress  you.  Thursday,  so  you 
consent,  will  be  my  wedding  day.  Rosalie." 

Such  was  the  letter,  upon  the  address  and  seal  of 
which  Theodore  had  imprinted  a  score  of  kisses  befme 
he  opened  it.  "Fortune  is  in  the  mood,"  said  Theo- 
dore with  a  sigh,  so  deeply  drawn,  that  anyone  who 
had  heard  it  would  have  imagined  he  had  breathed  his 
spirit  out  along  with  it — "  Fortune  is  in  the  mood,  and 
let  her  have  her  humor  out!  I  shall  answer  the  letter ; 
my  reply  to  her  shall  convey  what  she  desires — nothing 
more!  she  is  incapable  of  entering  into  my  feelings, 
and  unworthy  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them ;  I 
shall  not  condescend  even  to  complain!" 

"  RosiUt, 

"You  are  free!  Theodore." 

Such  was  the  answer  which  Theodore  despatched  to 
Rosalie.  O  the  enviable  restlessness  of  the  mind  upon 
the  first  shock  of  thwarted  affection !  How  it  turns 
every  way  for  the  solace  which  it  feels  it  can  no  more 
meet  with,  except  in  the  perfect  extinction  of  conscious- 
ness. Find  it  an  anodyne ! — you  cannot.  A  drug  may 
close  the  eye  for  a  lime,  but  the  soul  will  not  sleep  a 
wink:  it  lies  broad  awake,  to  agony  distinct,  palpable, 
immediate; — howsoever  memory  may  be  cheated  to 
lose  f»»r  the  present  the  traces  of  the  cause.  Then  for 
the  start,  the  spasm,  the  groan  which,  while  the  l>ody 
lies  frc**,  attest  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  mental 
rock!  Better  walk  than  go  to  sleep!  A  heath,  with- 
out a  soul  but  yourself  upon  it  ! — on  ink-black  sky, 
pouring  down  torrents — wind,  Ughtning,  thunder,  as 
though  the  vault  above  was  crackling  and  disparting 
into  fragments  { — any  thmg  to  mount  above  the  pitch 
of  your  own  solitude,  and  darkness,  and  tempest ;  and 
overcome  them,  or  attract  and  divert  youi  contempla- 
tion from  them,  or  threaten  every  moment  to  put  an 
end  to  them  and  you ! 

Theodore's  friend  scarcely  knew  him  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  glanced  at  him,  and  took  no  further  notice. 
Twas  the  best  way,  though  people  there  are  who  ima- 
gine that  it  rests  with  a  man  in  a  fever,  at  his  own  op- 
tion to  remain  in  it,  or  to  become  convalescent. 

Theodore's  feelings  were  more  insupportable  to  him 
the  second  day  than  the  firsL   He  went  here  and  there 


and  every  where ;  and  nowhere  could  he  remain  for 
two  minutes  nt  a  lime  at  rest.  Then  he  waa  so  ab- 
stracted. Crossing  a  street  he  was  nearly  run  over  by 
a  vehicle  and  four.    This  for  a  moment  awakened  him. 

He  saw  London  and  B  ujxin  the  pannels  of  the 

coach.  The  box  seat  was  empty ;  he  asked  if  it  was  en- 
gaged. "No."  He  sprung  up  upon  it  and  away  they 
drove.  "  I'll  see  her  once  more,"  exclaimed  Theodore, 
'*  it  can  but  drive  me  mad  or  break  my  heart.*' 

Within  a  mile  of  B  a  splendid  barnuch  passed 

them.    "  Whose  is  that  ?"  inquired  Theodore. 

"The  young  lord  of  the  manor's,"  answered  the 
driver,  "  Did  you  sec  the  ladv  in  it  V 

"No." 

"I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  dress,"  said  the  driver. 
"I'll  warrant  she's  a  dashing  one!  The  young  squire, 
they  say,  has  a  capital  taste!"  Theodore  looked  after 
the  (arringc.  There  was  nothing  but  the  road.  The 
vehicle  drove  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  Was  soon  out  of  sight. 
Theodore's  heart  turned  sick. 

The  moment  the  coach  stopped  he  alighted,  and  with 
a  misgiving  mind  he  stood  at  the  door  which  had  of! en 
admitU'd  him  to  his  Rosalie.  It  was  opened  by  u  do- 
mestic whom  he  had  never  seen  l>efore.  "Was  Mi>s 
Wilford  within?"  "No."  "When  would  she  return?" 
"  Never.  She  had  gone  that  morning  to  London  to  be 
married!"  Theodore  made  no  further  inquiries,  neither 
did  he  offer  to  go,  but  stood  glaring  upon  the  man  more 
like  a  spectre  than  a  human  being. 

"Any  thing  more  ?"  said  the  man  retreating  into  the 
house,  and  gradually  closing  the  door,  through  which 
now  only  a  portion  of  his  face  could  lie  seen.  "Any 
thing  more  ?"  Theodore  inatlc  no  reply  :  in  fact  he  had 
lost  all  consciousness.  At  last,  the  shutting  of  the  door, 
which  half  from  ptnic,  half  from  anger  the  man  pushed 
violently  to,  aroused  him.  "I  shall  knock  at  you  no 
more!"  said  he,  and  departed,  pressing  his  heart  with 
his  hand,  and  moving  his  limbs  as  if  he  cared  not  how, 
or  whither  they  bore  hint.  A  gate  suddenly  slopped 
his  progress;  'twas  the  entrance  to  the  green  lane.  He 
stcpjud  over  the  stile — he  was  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  parted  lost  from  Rosalie — where  she  had  flung  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  wept  ujmmi  it.  His  heart 
begun  to  melt,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  received 
her  letter:  a  sense  of  suffocation  came  over  him,  till  he 
felt  as  if  he  would  choke.  The  name  of  Rosalie  was 
on  his  tongue:  twice  he  attempted  to  articulate  it,  but 
could  not.  At  last  it  got  vent  in  a  convulsive  mb,  which 
was  followed  by  a  torrent  of  tears.  He  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground — he  wept  on — he  made  no  elTort  to 
check  the  flood,  but  let  it  flow  till  forgelfulncss  stopped  it. 

He  rose  with  a  sensation  of  intense  cold. 

•Twos  morning!  He  had  slept!  "Would  he  hod 
slept  on!"  He  turned  from  the  sun,  n»  it  rose  without 
a  cloud,  upon  the  wedding  morn  of  Rosalie.  'Twas 
Thursday.  He  repassed  the  stile;  and,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, was  on  his  road  to  London,  which  he  entered 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  straight  proceeded  to 
his  friend's.    They  were  gone  to  bed. 

"Give  me  a  light,"  said  Theodore,  "I'll  go  to  bed." 

"  Your  lied  is  occupied,  sir,"  replied  his  servant. 

"Is  it?"  said  Theodore;  "Well,  I  can  sleep  upon 
the  carpet,"  He  turned  into  the  parlor,  drew  a  chair 
towards  the  table,  upon  which  the  servant  had  placed 
a  light,  and  sat  down.  All  was  quiet  for  a  time.  Pre- 
sently he  heard  a  foot  upon  the  stair;  it  was  his  friend's 
who  was  descending,  and  now  entered  the  parlor. 

"  1  thought  you  were  abed,"  said  Theodore. 

"So  I  was,"  replied  his  friend,  "but  hearing  your 
voice  in  the  hall,  I  rose  and  came  down  to  you."  He 
drew  a  chair  opposite  to  Theodore.  Both  were  silent 
for  a  time ;  at  length  Theodore  spoke. 

"  Rosalie  is  married,"  said  he. 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"She  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  young  lord  of  the 
manor." 

"  1  don't  believe  it." 

"She  came  to  town  with  him  yesterday." 
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"  1  don't  believe  it." 

Theodore  pushed  back  his  clmir,  and  stared  at  his 
friend. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Theodore. 

"I  mean  that  1  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  your  grounds  for  concluding  that  Rosalie  is 
inconstant  to  you." 

"Did  1  not  read  the  proof  of  it  in  the  public  papers?" 

"The  statement  may  have  been  erroneous." 

"Did  not  her  own  letter  assure  me  of  it?" 

"You  may  have  misunderstood  it." 

"I  tell  you  I  have  burn  ut  B  ;  I  have  been  at 

her  house.  I  inquired  for  her,  nnd  was  told  she  had 
gone  up  to  London  to  be  married  !  Oh,  my  friend,"  con- 
tinued he,  covering  his  eye*  with  his  handkerchief, — 
"  'tis  useless  to  deceive  ourselves.  I  am  a  ruined  man ! 
You  can  see  to  what  she  has  reduced  me.  I  shall  never 
be  myself  again!  Myself!  I  tell  you  1  existed  in  her 
being  more  than  in  my  own.  She  was  the  soul  of  all  I 
thought,  and  felt,  and  did;  the  primal  vivifying  prin- 
ciple! She  has  murdered  me!  f  breathe 'it  is  true, 
and  the  blood  is  in  my  veins  and  circulates;  but  every 
thing  else  about  mc  is  death — hopes!  wishes!  interests! 
there  is  no  pulse,  no  respiration  there!  I  should  not  be 
sorry  were  there  none  any  where  else !  Feel  my  hand," 
added  he,  reaching  his  hand  across  the  table,  without 
removing  his  handkerchief  from  his  eyes;  for  the  sense 
of  his  desolation  had  utterly  unmanned  him,  and  his 
tears  continued  to  flow.  "Feel  my  hand.  Does  it  not 
burn.  A  hearty  fever,  now  would  be  a  friend,"  contin- 
ued he,  "and  1  think  1  have  done  my  best  to  merit  a 
call  from  such  a  visitor.  The  whole  of  the  night  before- 
last  I  slept  out  in  the  open  air.  Guess  where  1  took  my 
bed.  In  the  green  lane — the  spot  where  I  ported  last 
from  Rosalie!" — He  felt  a  tear  drop  upon  the  hand 
which  he  had  extended — the  tear  was  followed  by  the 
pressure  of  a  lip.  He  uncovered  his  eyes,  and  turning 
them  iu  wonderment  to  look  upon  his  friend — beheld 
Rosalie  sitting  opposite  to  him! 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  questioned  the  evidence  of 
his  senses — but  soon  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  in- 
deed reality;  for  Rosalie,  quitting  her  seat,  approached 
him,  and  breathing  his  name  with  an  accent  that  infused 
ecstasy  into  his  soul,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  that 
doubtingly  opened  to  receive  her.  ********* 

Looking  over  her  father's  papers,  Rosalie  had  found  a 
more  recent  will,  in  which  her  union  with  Theodore  had 
been  fully  sanctioned,  and  he  himself  constituted  her 
guardian  until  it  should  take  place.  She  was  aware 
that  his  success  in  London  had  been  doubtful ;  the  gen- 
erous girl  determined  that  he  should  no  longer  be  sub- 
jected to  incertitude  and  disappointment;  and  she 
playfully  wrote  the  letter  which  was  a  source  of  such 
distraction  to  her  lover.  From  his  answer  she  saw  that 
he  had  totally  misinterpreted  her:  she  resolved  in  per- 
son to  disabuse  him  of  the  error;  and  by  offering  lo 
become  his  wife,  at  once  to  give  him  the  most  convinc- 
ing proof  of  her  sincerity  and  constancy.  She  arrived 
in  London.  His  friend,  who  had  known  her  from  her 
infancy,  received  her  as  his  daughter;  and  he  and  his 
wife  listened  with  delight  to  the  unfolding  of  her  plans 
and  intentions,  which  sae  freely  confided  to  them.  Late 
they  sat  up  for  Theodore  that  night,  and  when  all  hopes 
of  his  coming  home  were  abandoned,  Rosalie  became 
the  occupant  of  his  bed.  The  next  night,  in  n  state  of 
the  most  distressing  anxiety,  iu  consequence-  of  his  con- 
tinued absence,  she  had  just  retired  to  her  npartmcnt, 
when  a  knock  at  the  street  door  made  her  bound  from 
her  couch,  upon  which  she  had  at  that  moment  thrown 
herself,  and  presently  she  heard  her  lover's  voice  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair.  Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  she 
attired  herself,  descended,  opened  the  parlor  door  un- 
pcrceived  by  Theodore,  and  took  the  place  of  their 
friendly  host,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  her,  beckoned 
her,  and  resigning  his  chair  to  her,  withdrew. 

The  next  evening  a  .-elect  party  were  assembled  in  the 
curate's  little  drawing-room,  and  Theodore  and  Rosalie 
were  there.    The  lady  of  the  house  motioned  the  latter 


to  approach  her,  she  rose  and  was  crossing  Theodore, 
when  he  caught  -her  by  the  hand,  and  drew  her  upon 
his  knee. 

"  Theodore!"  exclaimed  the  fair  one,  coloring. 
"  My  wife,"  was  his  reply,  while  he  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  her  lips. 
They  had  been  married  that  morning. 


THE  PATRIARCH, 

"Gently  on  him,  hail  gentle  Nature  laid 

The  wuiirhi  of  years.— All  paaaions  that  disturb 

HaU  passed  nwny."—  Soutftry. 

Soax  after  my  entrance  upon  clerical  duties,  m  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  I  was  informed  of  an  isolated 
settlement,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of 
my  residence.  Its  original  elements  were  emigrants 
from  New  England;  a  father,  nnd  his  five  sons,  who, 
with  their  wives  anil  little-  children,  had  about  thirty 
years  before  become  sojourners  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  deepest  Carolinian  solitudes.  They  purchased  u 
tract  of  wild,  swamp-encircled  land.  This  they  sub- 
jected to  cultivation,  and  by  unremitting  industry,  ren- 
dered adequate  to  their  subsistence  and  comfort.  The 
sons,  and  the  sons'  sons,  had  in  their  turn  become  the 
fathers  of  families;  so,  that  the  population  of  this  sin- 
gular spot  comprised  five  generations.  They  were 
described  ns  constituting  a  peaceful  and  virtuous  com- 
munity, with  a  government  purely  patriarchal.  Seclu- 
ded from  the  privileges  of  public  worship,  it  was  said 
that  a  sense  of  religion,  influencing  the  heart  ond  con- 
duct, had  been  preserved  by  statedly  assembling  on  the 
sabbath,  and  reading  the  scriptures,  with  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  pious  ancestor  of  the 
colony,  whose  years  now  surpassed  four-score,  had,  at 
at  their  removal  to  this  hermitage,  established  his  eldest 
sou  in  the  office  of  lay-render.  This  simple  ministra- 
tion, aided  by  holy  example,  had  so  shared  the  blessing 
of  heaven,  that  all  the  members  of  this  miniature  com- 
monwealth held  fast  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

1  was  desirous  of  visiting  this  peculiar  people,  ond  of 
ascertaining  whether  such  precious  frails  might  derive 
nutriment  from  so  simple  a  root.  A  journey  into  that 
section  of  the  country  afforded  mc  an  opportunity.  I 
resolved  lo  be  the  witness  of  their  Sunday  devotions, 
and  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  that  consecrated  day,  1  left 
the  house  of  a  friend,  where  I  had  lodged,  and  who  fur- 
nished the  requisite  directions  for  my  solitary  and  cir- 
cuitous route. 

The  brightness  and  heat  of  summer  began  to  glow 
oppressively,  ere  I  turned  from  the  haunts  of  men,  nnd 
plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Towering 
umidst  shades  which  almost  excluded  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, rose  the  majestic  pines,  the  glory  and  the  wealth 
of  North  Carolina.  Some,  like  the  palms,  those  prin- 
ces of  the  East,  reared  a  proud  column  of  fifty  feet,  ere 
the  branches  shot  forth  their  heavenward  cone.  With 
their  dark  verdure,  mingled  the  pale  and  beautiful 
efflorescence  of  the  wild  poplar,  like  the  light  interlacing 
of  sculpture,  in  some  ancient  awe-inspiring  temple, 
while  thousands  of  birds  from  those  dark  cool  arches, 
poured  their  anthems  of  praise  to  the  Divine  Architect. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  I  arrived  at 
the  morass,  the  bulwark  thrown  by  Nature  around  this 
little  city  of  the  desert.  Alighting,  I  led  my  horse  over 
the  rude  bridges  of  logs,  which  surmounted  the  pools 
and  ravines,  until  our  footing  rested  upon  firm  earth. 
Soon,  an  expanse  of  arable  land  became  visible,  and 
wreaths  of  smoke  came  lightly  curling  through  the 
trees,  as  if  to  welcome  the  stranger.  Then,  a  cluster 
of  cottages  cheered  the  eye.  They  were  so  contiguous, 
that  the  blast  of  a  horn,  or  even  the  call  of  a  shrill 
voice,  might  convene  all  their  inhabitants.  To  the  cen- 
tral and  the  largest  building,  1  directed  my  steps.  Ap- 
proaching the  oj»en  window,  I  heard  a  distinct  manly 
voice,  pronouncing  the  solemn  invocation,—"  By  thine 
agony,  and  bloody  sweat,— by  thy  cross  and  passion,— 
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by  thy  precious  death  and  burial, — by  thy  glorious  re- 
surrection and  ascension, — and  by  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  response  arose,  fully  and  devoutly, 
in  the  deep  accents  of  manhood,  and  the  soAer  tones  of 
the  mother  and  her  children. 

Standing  motionless,  that  I  might  not  disturb  the 
worshippers,  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  lay-reader.  He 
was  a  man  of  six  feet  in  height,  muscular  and  well  pro- 
portioned, with  a  head  beautifully  symmetrical,  from 
whose  crown  time  had  begun  to  shred  the  luxuriance  of 
its  raven  locks.  Uncons  lous  of  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  he  supposed  dial  no  eye  regarded  him,  save 
that  of  his  God.  Kneeling  around  him,  were  his 
"brethren  according  to  the  flesh,"  a  numerous  and  at- 
tentive congregation-  At  his  right  hand  was  the  Patri- 
arch— tall,  somewhat  cmanntcd,  yet  not  bowed  with 
years,  his  white  hair  combed  smoothly  over  his  temples, 
and  slightly  curling  on  his  neck.  Gathered  near  him, 
were  his  children,  and  his  children's  children.  His 
Wood  was  in  the  veins  of  almost  every  worsh'pper. 
Mingling  with  forms  that  evinced  the  ravages  of  time 
and  toil,  were  the  bright  locks  of  youth,  and  the  rosy 
brow  of  childhood,  bowed  low  in  supplication.  Even 
the  infant,  with  hushed  lip,  regarded  a  scene  where  was 
no  war  dering  glance.  Involuntarily,  my  heart  said, — 
"  Shall  not  this  he  a  family  in  Heaven  ?"  In  the  closiii" 
aspirations,  "O  Lamb  of  God!  that  takest  away  the 
tins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us!" — the  voice 
of  the  Patriarch  was  heard,  with  strong  and  affecting 
emphasis.  After  a  pause  of  silent  devotion,  all  arose 
from  their  knees,  and  I  entered  the  circle. 

"I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
come  to  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  ancient  Patriarch,  grasping  my  hand,  gazed  on 
me  with  intense  earnestness.  A  welcome,  such  as 
words  have  never  uttered,  was  written  on  his  brow. 

"Thirty-and-two  years  has  my  dwelling  been  in  this 
forest.  Hitherto,  no  man  of  God  hath  visited  us. 
Praised  be  his  name,  who  hath  put  it  into  thy  heart,  to 
seek  out  these  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  Secluded 
as  we  are,  from  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  in 
his  temple,  we  thus  assemble  every  Snbbuth,  to  rend  his 
holy  Book,  and  to  pray  unto  him  in  the  words  of  our 
liturgy.  Thus  have  wc  been  preserved  from  '  forgetting 
the  Lord  who  bought  us,  and  lightly  esteeming  the 
Rock  of  our  Salvation.'" 

The  exercises  of  that  day  are  indelibly  engraven  on 
my  memory.  Arc  they  not  written  in  the  record  of  the 
Most  High  ?  Surely  a  blessing  entered  into  my  own 
soul,  as  I  beheld  the  faith,  and  strengthened  the  hope 
of  those  true-hearted  and  devout  disciples.  Like  him, 
whose  slumbers  at  Bethel  were  visited  by  the  white- 
winged  company  of  heaven,  I  was  constrained  to  say. — 
"Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not." 

At  the  request  of  the  Patriarch,  I  administered  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.  It  was  received  with  affecting 
demonstrations  of  solemnity  and  gratitude.  The  sacred 
services  were  protracted  until  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Still  they  seemed  reluctant  to  depart.  It  was  to  them 
a  high  and  rare  festival.  When  about  to  .separate,  the 
venerable  Patriarch  introduced  me  to  all  his  posterity. 
Each  seemed  anxious  to  press  my  hand  ;  and  even  the 
children  expressed,  by  affectionate  glances,  their  rever- 
ence and  love  for  him  who  ministered  at  the  altar  of  God. 

"  The  Almighty,"  said  the  ancient  man,  "  hath  smiled 
oo  these  babes,  born  in  the  desert.  I  came  hither  with 
my  sons  and  their  companions,  and  their  blessed  mother, 
who  hath  gone  to  rest.  God  hath  given  us  families  as 
a  flock.  We  earn  our  bread  with  toil  nnd  in  patience. 
For  the  intervals  of  labor  we  have  a  school,  where  our 
little  ones  gain  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Our  only 
books  of  instruction,  are  the  bible  antl  prayer-book." 

At  a  signal  they  rose  and  sang,  when  about  departing 
to  their  separate  abodes, — "Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth,  peace,  nnd  good  will  towards  men." 
Never,  by  the  pomp  of  measured  melody,  was  my  spirit 
so  stirred  within  me,  as  when  that  rustic,  yet  tuneful 
choir,  surrounding  the  white-haired  father  of  them  all, 


breathed  out  in  their  forest  sanctuary,  "Thou,  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  ihcircrM,  have  mercy  upon  us." 

The  following  morning,  !  called  on  every  family,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  domestic  order,  economy,  and 
concord,  that  prevailed.  Careful  improvement  of  time, 
and  moderated  desires,  seemed  uniformly  to  produce 
among  them,  the  fruits  of  a  blameless  life  and  conver- 
sation. They  conducted  mc  to  their  school.  Its  teacher 
was  a  grind-daughter  of  the  lay-reader.  She  posses.-cd 
a  sweet  countenance,  and  tenth;  manners,  and  with 
characteristic  simplicity,  employed  herself  at  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, when  not  absorbed  in  the  labors  of  instruc- 
tion. Most  of  her  pupils  read  intelligibly,  and  replied 
with  readiness  to  questions  from  Scripture  History. 
Writing  and  arithmetic  were  well  exemplified  by  the 
elder  ones;  but  those  works  of  s<  i<  nee,  with  which  our 
libraries  are  so  lavishly  supplied,  had  not  found  their 
way  to  this  retreat.  But  among  the  learners  was  visi- 
ble, what  does  not  always  distinguish  Utter  endowed 
seminaries;  docility,  subordination,  and  profound  at- 
tention to  every  precept  and  illustration.  Habits  of 
application  and  a  desire  for  knowledge  were  infused  into 
all.  So  trained  up  were  they  in  industry,  that  even  the 
l>oys,  in  the  intervals  of  their  lessons,  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  knitting  of  stockings  for  winter.  To  the 
simple  monitions  which  I  addressed  to  them,  they  re- 
verently listened;  and  ere  they  received  the  parting 
blessing,  rose,  and  repeated  a  few  passages  from  the 
inspired  volume,  and  lifted  up  their  neeoidant  voices, 
chanting,  "blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he 
hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people." 

Whatever  I  beheld  in  this  singular  spot,  served  to 
awaken  curiosity,  or  to  interest  feeling.  All  my  inqui- 
ries were  satisfied  with  the  utmost  frankness  Evi- 
dently, there  was  nothing  which  required  concealment. 
The  heartless  theories  of  fashion,  with  their  subterfu- 
ges and  vices,  had  not  penetrated  to  this  hermetically 
sealed  abode.  The  Patriarch,  at  his  entrance  upon  his 
territory,  had  divided  it  into  six  equal  [wtions,  reserv- 
ing one  for  himself,  and  bestowing  another  on  each  of 
his  five  sons.  As  the  children  of  the  colony  advanced 
to  maturity,  they,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  contract- 
ed marriages  among  each  other,  striking  root,  like  the 
branches  of  the  banian,  around  their  parent  tree.  The 
domicile  of  every  family  was  originally  a  rude  cabin  of 
logs,  serving  simply  the  purpose  of  shelter.  In  front  of 
this,  a  house  of  larger  dimensions  was  commenced,  and 
so  constructed,  that  the  ancient  aln>de  might  become 
the  kitchen,  when  the  whole  was  completed.  To  the 
occupation  of  building  they  attended  as  they  were  able 
to  command  time  and  materials.  "  Wc  keep  it,"  said 
one  of  the  colonists.  "  for  hamly-icork,  when  there  is  no 
fanning,  or  turpentine-gathering,  or  tar-making."  Se- 
veral abodes  were  at  that  time,  in  different  stages  of 
progress,  marking  the  links  of  gradation  between  the 
rude  cottage,  nnd  what  they  styled  the  "framed  house." 
When  finished,  though  devoid  of  architectural  elegance, 
they  exhibited  capabilities  of  comfort,  equal  to  the 
sober  expectations  of  a  primitive  people.  A  field  for 
corn,  and  a  garden  abounding  with  vegetables,  were 
apjK-ndagcs  to  each  habitation.  Cows  grazed  quietly 
around,  and  sheep  dotted  like  snow-flakes,  the  distant 
green  pastures.  The  softer  sex  participated  in  the  busi- 
ness of  horticulture,  and  w  hen  necessary,  in  the  labors 
of  harvest,  thus  obtaining  that  vigor  and  muscular 
energy  which  distinguish  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  from 
their  effeminate  sisters  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Each  household  produced  or  manufactured  within  its 
own  domain,  most  of  the  materials  which  were  essen- 
tial to  its  comfort ;  and  for  such  articles  as  their  planta- 
tions could  not  supply,  or  their  ingenuity  construct,  the 
pitch-pine  was  their  medium  of  purchase.  When  the 
season  arrived  for  collecting  its  hidden  treasures,  an 
aperture  was  made  in  its  l>ark,  and  a  box  inserted,  into 
which  the  turpentine  continually  oozed.  Care  was 
required  to  preserve  this  orifice  free  from  the  induration 
of  glutinous  matter.  Thus,  it  must  be  frequently  re- 
opened, or  carried  gradually  upward  on  the  trunk  of  the 
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tree;  sometimes,  to  such  a  height,  that  a  small  knife 
affixed  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  pole,  is  used  for  that 
purpose.  Large  trees  sustain  several  boxes  at  the  same 
time,  though  it  is  required  that  the  continuity  of  bark 
be  preserved,  or  the  tree,  thus  shedding  its  life-blood  at 
the  will  of  man,  must  perish.  Though  the  laborers  in 
this  department  arc  exceedingly  industrious  and  vigi- 
lant, there  will  still  be  a  considerable  deposit  adhering 
to  the  body  of  the  tree.  These  portions,  called  "tur- 
pentine facings,"  are  carefully  separated,  and  laid  in  a 
cone-like  form,  until  they  attain  the  size  of  a  formida- 
ble mound.  This  is  covered  with  earth,  and  when  the 
cool  season  commences,  is  ignited  ;  and  the  liquid  tar, 
flowing  into  a  reservoir  prewired  for  it,  readily  obtains 
a  market  among  the  dealers  in  nnval  stores. 

Shall  [  be  forgiven  for  such  minuteness  of  detail  ? 
So  strongly  did  this  simple  and  interesting  people  excite 
my  affectionate  solicitude,  that  not  even  their  slightest 
concerns  seemed  unwoithy  of  attention.  By  merchants 
of  the  distant  town,  who  were  in  habits  of  traffic  with 
them,  1  was  afterwards  informed  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished for  integrity  and  uprightness,  and  that  the 
simple  affirmation  of  these  "Bible  and  Liturgy  men,"  as 
they  were  styled,  possessed  the  sacrcdne.ss  of  an  oath. 
The  lay-reader  remarked  to  me,  that  lie  had  never 
known  among  his  people,  a  single  instance  of  either 
intemperance  or  profanity. 

"Our  young  men  have  no  temptations,  and  the  old 
set  nn  uniformly  sober  example.  Still,  I  cannot  but 
think  our  freedom  from  vice  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  sense 
of  religious  obligation,  cherished  by  God's  blessing  upon 
our  humble  worship." 

"  Are  there  no  quarrels  or  strifes  among  you  ?" 

"  For  what  should  we  contend  !  We  have  no  pros- 
pect of  wealth,  nor  motive  of  ambition.  We  are  loo 
busy  lo  dispute  about  words.  Arc  not  these  the 
sources  of  most  of  the  'wars  and  fightings*  among  man- 
kind ?  Beside,  we  are  all  of  one  blood.  Seldom  does 
any  variance  arise,  which  the  force  of  brotherhood  may 
not  quell.  Strict  oliedience  is  early  taught  in  families. 
Children  who  learn  thoroughly  the  Bible-lesson  to  obey 
and  honor  their  parents,  are  nol  apt  to  l>e  contentious 
in  society,  or  irreverent  lo  their  Father  in  Heaven. 
Laws  so  simple  would  be  inefficient  in  a  mixed  and  tur- 
bulent community.  Neither  could  they  be  effectual 
here,  without  the  aid  of  that  gospel  which  spcakelh 
peace,  and  prayer  for  his  assistance,  who  *  turueth  the 
hearts  of  the  disobedient  lo  the  wisdom  of  the  just.'  " 

Is  it  surprising  that  I  should  take  my  leuv**,  with  an 
overflowing  heart,  of  ihe  pious  Patriarch  and  his  poste- 
rity ? — that  I  should  earnestly  desire  another  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  their  isolated  domain  ? 

Soon  after  this  j*>riod,  a  circumstance  took  place, 
which  they  numbered  among  the  most  interesting  eras 
of  their  history.  A  small  chapel  was  erected  in  the  vil- 
lage nearest  to  their  settlement.  Though  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles,  they  anticipated  its  completion 
with  delight.  At  its  consecration  by  the  late  Bishop 
Rnvcnscmfi,  as  many  of  the  colonists  as  found  it  possi- 
ble lo  leave  home,  determined  to  be  present.  Few  of 
the  younger  ones  hud  ever  entered  a  building  set  apart 
solely  tor  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  the  days  were  anx- 
iously counted,  until  they  should  receive  permission  to 
tread  his  courts. 

The  appointed  period  arrived.  Just  l>eforc  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sacred  services  of  dedication,  u  pro- 
cession of  singular  nspect  was  seen  to  wind  along  amid 
interposing  shades,  ll  consisted  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age,  clad  in  a  primitive  style, 
and  advancing  with  solemn  order.  I  recognized  my 
hermit  friends,  nnd  hastened  onward  lo  meet  them. 
Scarcely  could  the  ancient  Jews,  when  from  distant  re- 
gions they  made  pilgrimage  to  their  glorious  hill  of 
Zion,  have  testified  more  touching  emotion,  than  these 
guileless  worshippers,  in  passing  the  threshold  of  this 
humble  temple  to  Jehovah.  When  the  sweet  tones  of 
a  small  organ,  mingling  with  ihe  voices  of  n  select 
choir,  gave  "glory  lo  ihe  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 


Holy  Ghost,  ns  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  mid 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end,"  ihe  young  children  of 
ihe  forest  started  from  their  seats  in  wondering  joy, 
while  the  changing  color,  or  quivering  lip  of  the  elders, 
evinced  that  the  hallowed  music  awoke  the  cherished 
echoes  of  memory. 

But  with  what  breathless  attention  did  ibey  hang  on 
every  word  of  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  as  with  his  own  pe- 
culiar combination  of  zeal  and  tenderness.,  he  illustrated 
the  inspired  passage  which  he  had  chosen,  or  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  strong  and  stormy  eloquence  broke  up 
the  fountains  of  the  soul!  Listening  and  weeping,  they 
gathered  up  the  manna,  which  an  audience  satiated 
with  the  bread  of  heaven,  and  prodigal  of  angels'  food, 
might  have  suffered  to  perish.  With  the  hoary  Patri- 
arch, a  throng  of  his  descendants,  who  hnd  been  duly 
prepared  for  that  holy  vow  and  profession,  knelt  around 
the  altar,  in  commemoration  of  their  crucified  Re- 
deemer. 

At  the  close  of  the  communion  service,  when  ubout 
to  depart  to  his  home,  the  white-haired  man  drew  near 
to  the  Bishop.  Gratitude  for  the  high  privileges  in 
which  he  had  participated;  reverence  for  the  father  in 
God,  whom  he  had  that  d«y  for  the  first  time  beheld; 
conviction  that  his  aged  eyes  could  but  u  little  longer 
look  on  the  things  of  time;  consciousness  that  he  might 
scarcely  expect  again  to  stand  amid  these  his  children, 
to  "behold  the  fair  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire 
in  his  temple,"  overwhelmed  his  spirit.  Pressing  the 
hand  of  the  Bishop,  and  raising  his  eyes  heavenward, 
he  said, — "Lord  !  now  lettesl  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

Bishop  Ravenscroft  fixed  on  him  one  of  those  pier- 
cing glances  which  seemed  to  read  the  soul ;  and  then 
tears,  like  large  rain-dro|>s  stood  upon  his  cheeks.  Re- 
covering from  his  emotion,  he  pronounced,  with  affec- 
tionate dignity,  the  benediction,  "  the  Lord  bless  thec 
and  keep  thee  ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unlo  thee ;  ihe  Lord  lift  up  his 
countenance  iq>on  thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 

The  Patriarch,  bowing  down  a  head,  heavy  with 
the  snows  of  more  than  fourscore  winters,  breathed  a 
thanksgiving  to  God,  and  turned  homeward,  followed 
by  all  his  kindred.  Summer  had  glided  away  ere  it 
was  in  my  power  again  to  visil  the  "  lodge  in  the  wil- 
derness." As  1  was  taking  in  the  autumn  twilight  my 
lonely  walk  for  meditation,  a  boy  of  rustic  appearance, 
approaching  with  hasty  steps,  accosted  me. 

"Our  white-haired  father,  ihe  father  of  us  all,  lies 
stretched  upon  his  bed.  He  takes  no  bread  or  water,  and 
he  asks  for  you.    Man  of  God,  will  you  come  to  him  ?" 

Scarcely  hud  I  signified  assent,  ere  he  vanished. 
Willi  the  light  of  the  early  morning,  I  commenced  my 
journey.  Autumn  had  inlused  dullness  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  somewhat  of  tender  melancholy  into  the 
heart.  -  Nature  seems  to  regard  with  sadness  the  pass- 
ing away  of  ihe  glories  of  summer,  and  to  robe  herself 
as  if  for  humiliation. 

As  the  sun  increased  in  power,  more  of  cheerful- 
ness overspread  the  landscape.  The  pines  were  busily 
disseminating  their  winged  seeds.  Like  insects,  with  a 
floating  motion,  they  spread  around  for  miles.  Large 
droves  of  sw  ine  made  their  repast  upon  this  half  ethe- 
real food.  How  mindful  is  Nature  of  even  her  humblest 
pensioners  ! 

As  1  approached  the  cluster  of  cottages,  which  now 
assumed  tiie  appearance  of  a  village,  the  eldest  son  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me.  His  bend  declined  like  one  strug- 
gling with  a  grief  which  he  would  fain  subdue.  Taking 
my  hand  in  both  of  his,  he  raised  it  lo  his  lips.  Neither 
of  us  spoke  a  word.  It  was  written  clearly  on  his  coun- 
tenance, "  Come  quickly,  ere  he  die." 

Together  we  entered  ihe  apartment  of  the  good  Pa- 
triarch. One  glance  convinced  me  that  he  was  not 
long  to  be  of  our  company.  His  posterity  were  gather- 
ed around  him  in  sorrow  ; 

"  For  drooping,—  »irkenin?,—  ilyins,  tbey  heff*r», 
Whom  thev  ador'd  as  God,  to  mourn  su  man." 
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He  was  fearfully  emaciated,  but  as  I  spake  of  the 
Sauour,  who  "went  not  up  to  joy,  until  be  first  suffered 
pain,"  his  brow  again  lighted  with  the  calmness  of  one, 
whose  "way  to  eternal  joy  was  to  suffer  with  Christ, 
■hose  door  to  eternal  life  gladly  to  die  with  him." 

Greatly  comforted  by  prayer,  he  desired  that  the 
holy  communion  might  be  once  more  administered  to 
him,  and  his  children.  There  was  a  separation  around 
his  bed.  Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  partake 
with  him,  drew  near,  and  knelt  around  the  dying. 
Finn;  his  eye  on  the  others,  he  said,  with  an  energy  of 
tone  which  we  thought  had  forsaken  him, — "  Will  ye 
thus  bt  divided,  at  the  last  day  ?"  A  burst  of  wailing  grief 
»as  the  reply. 

N'tTcr  will  that  scene  be  effaced  from  my  remem- 
brance: the  expressive  features,  and  thrilling  responses 
of  the  Patriarch,  into  whose  expiring  body  the  soul  re- 
turned whh  power,  that  it  might  leave  this  last  testi- 
mony of  faith  and  hoj>e  to  those  whom  he  loved,  arc 
among  the  uufuding  imagery  of  my  existence.  The  spi- 
nl  «eeraed  to  rekindle  more  and  more,  in  its  last  linger- 
ing around  the  threshold  of  tune.  In  a  tone,  whose 
clearness  and  emphasis  surprised  us,  the  departing  saint 
breathed  forth  a  blessing  on  those  who  surrounded  him, 
"in  the  name  of  that  God,  whose  peace  passe Lh  all 
understanding." 

There  was  an  interval,  during  which  he  seemed  to 
dumber.  Whispers  of  lvope  were  hoard  around  his 
couch,  that  he  nnght  wake  and  be  refreshed.  At  length, 
ais  eyes  slowly  unclosed.  They  were  glazed  and  deeply 
Junkeu  in  their  sockets.  Their  glance  was  long  and 
kind  upon  those  who  hung  over  his  pillow.  His  lips 
rooted,  but  not  audibly.  Bowing  my  car  more  closely, 
I  found  that  he  was  speaking  of  Him  who  is  the  44  rc- 
wrrertion  and  the  life."  A  slight  shuddering  passed 
over  his  frame,  and  he  was  at  rest,  for  ever. 

A  ?oice  of  weeping  arose  from  among  the  children, 
woo  had  been  summoned  to  the  bed  of  death.  Ere  I 
bad  attempted  consolation,  the  lay-reader  with  an  un- 
foiimoe;  tone  pronounced,  44  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away:  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lard." 

Ifeep  silence  cntaied.  It  seemed  as  if  every  heart 
▼as  installing  him  who  spoke,  in  the  place  of  the  father 
ind  the  governor  who  had  departed.  It  was  a  sponta 
nwui  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
which  no  politician  could  condemn.  He  stood  among 
them,  in  the  simple  majesty  of  his  birthright,  a  ruler 
and  priest  to  guide  his  people  in  the  way  everlasting. 
I(  was  as  if  the  mantle  of  an  arisen  prophet  had  de- 
scended upon  him,  as  if  those  ashen  lipe  had  broken 
the  seal  of  death  to  utter  44  behold  my  servant  whom  I 
tave  chosen."  Every  eye  fixed  upon  nim  its  expression 
ff  fealty  and  love.  Gradually  the  families  retired  to  their 
respective  habitations.  Each  individual  paused  at  the 
pillow  of  the  Patriarch,  to  take  a  silent  farewell ;  and 
some  of  the  little  ones  climbed  up  to  kiss  the  marble  face. 

I  was  left  alone  with  the  lay-reader,  and  with  the 
dead.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  scene  had  fled,  and  the 
feelings  of  a  sou  triumphed.  Past  years  rushed  like  a 
tide  over  his  memory.  The  distant,  but  undimmed  im- 
pressions of  infancy  and  childhood, — the  planting  of 
that  once  wild  waste, — the  clianges  of  those  years 
which  had  sprinkled  his  temples  with  gray  hairs, — all, 
with  their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  came  back,  associa- 
ted with  the  lifeless  image  of  his  beloved  sire.  In  the 
bmemess  of  bereavement,  he  covered  his  face,  and 
wept.  That  iron  frame  which  had  borne  the  hardening 
of  raore  than  half  a  century,  shook,  like  the  breast  of  an 
in&nt,  when  it  sobbed  out  its  sorrows.  I  waited  until 
the  first  shock  of  grief  had  subsided.  Then,  passing 
my  arm  gently  within  his,  I  repealed,  **  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  saving, — Write,  from  henceforth,  blessed 
are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord."  Instantly  raising 
himself  upright,  he  responded  in  a  voice  whose  deep 
inflections  sank  into  my  soul,  44  Even  so,  sailh  the  spirit, 
for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  fol 
low  them." 

I  remained  to  attend  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 


Patriarch.  In  the  heart  of  their  territory  was  a  shady 
dell,  sacred  to  the  dead.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  neat 
enclosure,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  drooping 
branches  of  a  willow,  swept  the  grave  of  the  mother  of 
the  colony.  Near  her,  slumbered  her  youngest  son. 
Several  other  mounds  swelled  around  them,  most  of 
which,  by  their  Rmall  size,  told  of  the  smitten  flowers 
of  infancy.  To  this  goodly  company,  we  bore  him,  who 
had  been  revered  as  the  father  and  exemplar  of  all. 
With  solemn  steps,  his  descendants,  two  and  two,  fol- 
lowed the  corpse.  I  heard  a  convulshe  and  suppressed 
breathing,  among  the  more  tender  of  the  train  ;  but 
when  the  burial  service  commenced,  all  was  hushed. 
And  never  have  I  more  fully  realised  its  surpassing 
pathos  and  power,  than  when  from  the  centre  of  that 
deep  solitude,  on  the  brink  of  tliat  waiting  grave,  it 
poured  forth  its  consolation. 

14  Man,  that  is  born  of  woman,  hath  but  a  short  time 
to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.  He  cometh  up  and  is  cut 
down  like  a  flower.  He  fleelli  as  it  were  a  shadow, 
and  never  continueth  in  one  stay.  In  the  midst  of  life, 
we  are  in  death.  Of  whom  may  we  seek  succor  but  of 
thee,  Oh  Lord ! — who  for  our  sins  art  justly  displeased  ? 
Yet,  O  Lord  God  most  holy — O  God  most  mighty, — O 
holy  and  most  merciful  Saviour,  deliver  us  not  into  the 
bitter  pains  of  eternal  death.  Thou  know  est,  Lord,  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts,  shut  not  thy  most  merciful  cars  to 
our  prayers,  but  spare  us,  O  Lord  most  holy, — O  God 
most  mighty, — O  holy  and  merciful  Saviour, — suffer  us 
not,  at  our  last  hour,  for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from 
thee." 

Circumstances  compelled  me  to  leave  this  mourning 
community  immediately  after  committing  the  dust  of 
their  pious  ancestor  to  the  earth.  They  accompanied 
me  to  some  distance  on  my  journey,  and  our  parting 
was  with  mutual  tears.  Turning  to  view  them,  as  their 
forms  mingled  with  the  dark  green  of  the  forest,  I  heard 
the  faint  echo  of  a  clear  voice.  It  was  the  lay-reader, 
speaking  of  the  hope  of  the  resurrection :  44  If  we  be- 
lieve that  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also, 
that  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him." 

Full  of  thought,  I  pursued  my  homeward  way.  I 
inquired,  is  Devotion  never  encumbered,  or  impeded  by 
the  splendor  that  surrounds  her?  Amid  the  lofty  cathe- 
dral,— the  throng  of  rich-sloled  worshippers, — the  melo- 
dy of  the  solemn  organ, — does  that  incense  never  spend 
itself  upon  the  earth,  that  should  rise  to  heaven  ?  On 
the  very  beauty  and  glory  of  its  ordinances,  may  not 
the  spirit  proudly  rest,  and  go  no  more  forth  to  the  work 
of  benevolence,  nor  spread  its  wing  at  the  call  of  faith? 

Yet  surely,  there  is  a  realUy  in  religiott,  though  man 
nay  foolishly  cheat  himself  with  the  shadow.  Here  I 
have  beheld  it  in  simplicity,  disrobed  of 44  all  pomp  and 
circumstance,"  yet  with  jwwer  to  soothe  the  passions 
into  harmony,  to  maintain  the  virtues  in  daily  and  vi- 
gorous exercise,  and  to  give  victory  to  the  soul,  when 
death  vanquishes  the  body.  So,  1  took  the  lesson  to 
my  heart,  and  when  it  has  languished  or  grown  cold,  J 
have  warmed  it  by  the  remembrance  of  the  ever-living 
faith,  of  those  "few  sheep  in  the 


MEMORY  AND  HOPE. 

The  following  beautiful  apologue,  copied  from  the  New  York 
Mirror,  i«  from  the  pen  of  J.  K.  Paulding.  We  hope  often  to 
enrich  our  pages  with  his  productions.  His  style  is  a  model  of 
simplicity,  vigor  and  ease,  which  we  should  like  to  see  mora 
generally  imitated  by  our  Literary  writers. 

Hope  is  the  leading-string  of  youth— memory  the  staff 
of  age.  Yet  for  a  long  time  they  were  at  variance,  and 
scarcely  ever  associated  together.  Memory  was  almost 
always  grave,  nay  sad  and  melancholy.  She  delighted  in 
»iloncc  and  repose,  amid  rocks  «nd  waterfalls;  and  when- 
ever she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground  it  was  only  to 
look  back  over  ber  shoulder.  Hope  was  a  smiling,  dan- 
cing, rosy  boy,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  look  upon  him  without  being  inspired  by  hi*  gay 
and  sprightly  buoyancy.    Wherever  he  went  he  diffused 
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around  him  sundries*  and  joy;  the  eyes  of  the  young  spar- 
kled brighter  than  ever  at  hi*  approach;  old  ag€«  as  it  cast 
its  dim  glances  at  the*  bint*  vault  of  heaven,  seemed  inspir- 
ed with  new  vigor;  the  flowers  looked  more  stay, the  grass 
more  green,  the  birds  suns  more  cheerily,  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  sympathize  in  hi*  gladness.  Memory  was  of 
mortal  birth,  but  Hope  partook  of  immortality. 

One  day  they  chanced  to  meet,  and  .Memory  reproached 
Hope  with  heimr,  0  deceiver.  She  charged  him  with  de- 
luding mankind  with  visionary,  impracticable  schemes,  and 
exciting  expectations  that  only  led  to  disappointment  and 
regret;  with  being  the  ignis  fatutu  of  youth,  and  the 
scourge  of  old  age.  But  Hope  cast  back  upon  her  the 
charge  of  deceit,  an. I  maintained  that  the  pictures  of  the 
past  were  as  much  exaggerated  by  Memory,  as  were  the 
anticipations  of  Hope.  He  declared  that  she  looked  at 
objects  at  a  great  distance  in  the  past,  he  in  the  future,  and 
that  this  distance  magnified  every  thins:.  "  Let  us  make 
the  circuit  of  the  world,"  said  he,  ''and  try  the  experi- 
ment." Memory  consented,  reluctantly,  and  they  went 
their  way  together. 

The  first  person  they  met  was  a  schoolboy,  lounging  la- 
zily alo.ig,  and  stopping  every  moment  to  gaze  around,  a* 
if  unwilling  to  proceed  on  his  way.  By  and  by  he  sat 
down  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Whither  *o  fa*t,  my  good  lad?" asked  Hope.jceriugly. 

"  I  am  going  to  school,"  replied  the  lad,  "  to  study,  when 
]  had  r-klhcr  a  thousand  times  be  at  jday  ;  and  sit  on  a  bench 
with  a  book  in  my  hand  while  I  long  to  be  sporting  in  the 
fields.  But  never  mind,  I  shall  be  a  man  soon,  and  then  1 
shall  be  free  as  the  air."  Saying  this,  he  skipped  away 
merrily,  in  the  hope  of  soon  being  a  man. 

"It  is  thus  you  play  u|>on  the  iuexperience  of  youth," 
■aid  Memory,  reproachfully. 

Passing  onward,  they  met  a  beautiful  girl,  pacing  slow 
and  melancholy  behind  a  party  of  gay  young  men  and 
maidens,  who  walked  arm  in  arm  with  each  other,  and 
were  flirting  and  exchanging  all  those  little  harmless  cour- 
tesies, which  nature  prompts  on  such  occasions.  They 
Were  all  gaily  dressed  in  silks  and  ribbons  ;  but  the  little 
girl  had  cn  a  simple  frock,  a  homely  apron,  and  clumsy 
thick-soled  shoes. 

"  Why  don't  yon  join  yonder  group,"  asked  Hope,  "  and 
partake  in  their  gaiety,  my  pretty  little  girl?" 

"  Alas !"  replied  she,  "  they  take  no  notice  of  me.  They 
call  me  a  child.  But  1  shall  soon  be  a  woman,  and  then  I 
shall  be  so  happy  !"  Inspired  by  this  hope,  she  quickened 
her  pace,  and  soon  was  seen  dancing  along  merrily  with 
the  rest. 

In  this  manner  they  wended  their  way,  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  clime  to  clime,  until  they  had  made  the  circuit 
of  the  universe.  Wherever  they  came,  they  found  the 
human  race,  which  at  this  time  was  all  young— it  being  not 
many  years  since  the  first  creation  of  mankind — repining 
at  the  present,  and  looking  forward  to  a  riper  age  for  hap- 
piness. All  anticipated  some  future  good,  and  Memory 
had  scarce  any  thing  to  do  but  cast  looks  of  reproach  at  her 
young  companion.  "  Let  us  return  home,"  said  she,  "  to 
that  delightful  spot  where  I  first  drew  my  breath.  I  long 
to  repose  among  its  beautiful  bowers  ;  to  listen  to  the  brooks 
that  murmured  a  thousand  times  more  musically  ;  to  the 
bird  J  that  sung  a  thousand  times  sweeter ;  and  to  thv  echoes 
that  were  softer  than  any  I  have  since  heard.  Ah  !  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  so  enchanting  as  the  scenes  of  my  ear- 
liest youth." 

Hope  indulged  himself  in  a  sly,  significant  smile,  and 
they  proceeded  on  their  return  home.  As  they  journeyed 
but  slowly,  many  years  elapsed  ere  they  approached  the 
spot  whence  they  had  departed.  It  so  happened  one  day 
they  met  an  old  man,  beudiug  under  the  weight  of  years, 
and  walking  with  trembling  steps,  leaning  on  his  staff. 
Memory  at  once  recognized  him  as  the  youth  they  had  seen 
goiogto  school,  on  their  first  outset  in  the  tour  of  the  world. 
As  they  came  nearer,  the  old  man  reclined  on  his  staff,  and 
looking  at  Hope,  who,  being  immortal,  was  still  a  blithe 
young  hoy,  sighed  as  if  his  heart  was  breaking. 

"  What  aileth  thee,  old  man?"  asked  the  youth. 

"  What  aileth  me,"  he  replied,  in  a  feeble,  faltering 
voice — "  What  should  ail  me,  but  old  age.  1  have  outliv- 
ed my  health  and  strength;  I  have  survived  all  that  was 
near  and  dear;  I  hare  seen  all  I  loved,  or  that  loved  me, 
struck  down  to  the  earth  like  dead  leaves  in  autumn,  and 
now  1  stand  like  an  old  tree  withering  alone  in  the  world, 
without  roots,  without  branches  and  without  verdure.  I 
have  only  just  enough  of  sensation  to  know  that  1  am  mi- 
serable, and  the  recollection  of  the  happiness  of  cay  youth- 


ful days,  when  careless  and  full  of  blissful  anticipations,  1 
was  a  laughing,  merry  boy,  only  adds  to  the  miseries  I 
now  endure." 

"  Behold !"  said  Memory,  "  the  consequence  of  thy  de- 
ceptions," and  she  looked  reproachfully  at  her  companion. 

*'  Behold  !"  replied  Hope,  "  the  deception  practised  by 
thyself.  Thou  persuadest  him  that  he  was  happy  in  his 
youth.  Do>t  thou  remember  the  boy  we  met  when 'we  first 
set  out  together,  who  was  weeping  on  his  way  to  school, 
and  sighing  to  be  a  man?" 

Memory  cast  down  her  eyes  and  was  silent. 

A  littlo  way  onward,  they  came  to  a  miserable  cottage, 
at  the  door  of  which  was  an  aged  woman,  meanly  clad,  and 
shaking  with  palsy.  She  sat  all  alone,  her  head  resting 
on  her  bosom,  and  as  the  pair  approached,  vainly  tried  to 
raise  it  up  to  look  at  them. 

"  Good- morrow,  old  lady — and  all  happiness  to  you," 
cried  Hope,  gaily,  and  the  old  woman  thought  it  was  a 
long  time  since  she  had  heard  such  achecriug  salutation. 

"  Happiness  !"  said  she,  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with 
weakness  and  infirmity.  "  Happiness  !  I  have  not  known 
it  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  without  care  or  sorrow.  O,  I 
remember  those  delightful  days,  when  I  thought  of  nothing 
hut  the  present  moment,  nor  cared  for  the  future  or  the  past. 
When  I  laughed  and  played  and  sung,  from  morning  till 
night,  and  en*  ic  d  no  one,  or  wished  to  be  any  other  than  I 
was  But  those  happy  times  are  past,  never  to  return.  O,  if 
I  could  only  once  more  return  to  the  days  of  my  childhood!" 

The  old  woman  sunk  back  on  her  scat,  and  the  tears 
flowed  from  her  hollow  eyes. 

Memory  again  reproached  her  companion,  but  he  only 
asked  her  if  she  recollected  the  little  girl  they  had  met  a 
long  time  ago,  who  was  so  miserable  because  she  was  so 
young?  Memory  knew  it  well  enough,  and  said  not  ano- 
ther word. 

They  now  approached  their  home,  and  Memory  was  oa 
tiptoe  with  the  thought  of  once  more  enjoying  the  unequal- 
led beauties  of  those  scenes  from  which  she  had  been  so 
long  separated.  But,  some  how  or  other,  it  seemed  they 
were  sadly  changed.  Neither  the  grass  was  so  green,  the 
flowers  »o  sweet  and  lovely,  nor  did  the  brooks  murmur, 
the  echoes  answer,  or  the  birds  sing  half  so  cnchanlinzly, 
as  she  remembered  them  in  long  time  pa*t. 

"  Alas !"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  changed  is  every  thing! 
I  alone  am  the  same." 

"  Every  thing  is  the  same,  and  thou  alone  art  changed," 
answered  Hope.  "  Thou  hast  deceived  thyself  in  the  past 
just  as  much  as  I  deceive  others  in  the  future." 

"  What  is  it  you  are  disputing  about  ?"  asked  an  old  man, 
whom  they  had  not  observed  before,  though  he  was  stand- 
ing close  by  them.  "I  have  lived  almost  four-score  and 
ten  years,  and  my  experience  may  perhaps  enable  mc  to 
decide  between  you. 

They  told  him  the  occasion  of  their  disagreement,  and 
related  the  history  of  their  journey  round  the  earth. 
The  old  man  smiled,  and  for  a  tew  moments  sat  buried  in 
thought.    He  then  said  to  them  : 

"I,  too,  have  lived  to  see  all  the  hopes  of  my  youth  turn 
into  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness,  and  vanish  into  uothing. 
I,  too,  have  survived  my  fortune,  my  friends,  my  children 
—  the  hilarity  of  youth  and  the  blessing  of  health." 

"  And  dost  thou  not  despair?"  said  Memory. 

"  No,  I  have  still  one  hope  left  mc." 

"  And  what  is  that?" 

"  The  hope  of  heaven  !" 

Memory  turned  towards  Hope,  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  which  opened  to  receive  her,  and  burst  into  tears, 
exclaiming—"  Forgive  me,  I  have  done  thee  injustice. 
Let  us  never  again  separate  from  each  other." 

"  With  alt  my  heart,"  said  Hope,  and  they  continued 
forever  after  to  travel  together  hand  and  hand,  through  the 
world. 


l^The  publisher  has  received  the  prospectus  of  tho  "South, 
rm  Magazinr,  or  Journal  of  Literaturr,  Jirtt  and  Science;"  to 
be  published  at  Charleston,  8.  Carolina,  and  edited  by  James 
Haig.  This  work  "  will  consist  entirely  of  original  matter  in 
prose  and  verse,  embracing  all  subjects  of  general  interest,  and 
exclusive  of  controversial  divinity  and  party  politics,  accompa- 
nied wiih  criticisms  upon  ihc  productions  of  the  day,  and  no- 
tice? of  the  most  important  passing  events."  It  is  strongly  re- 
commended to  public  patronage  by  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  South  Carolina — and  subscriptions  to  it  will  b* 
cheerfully  received  at  the  office  of  the  "  Southern  Literary 
Messenger."  The  South  la  awakening  ! 
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FIVE  DOLLARS  TER  ANNUM. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC, 
ASP  ESPECIALLY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  TUE  SOUTHERN  STATES 

The  favorable  reception  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Messenger  has  been  a  source  of  no  small  gratification. 
Letters  have  been  received  by  the  publisher  from  vari- 
es quarters,  approving  the  plan  of  the  publication,  and 
strongly  commendatory  of  the  work.  The  appeal  to  the 
cilaens  of  the  soutli  for  support  of  a  substantial  kind, 
was  not  in  Tain.  Already  enough  have  come  forward 
as  subscribers,  to  defray  die  necessary  expense  of  pub- 
lication; and  contributions  to  the  columns  of  the  paper 
hurt  been  liberally  offered  from  different  quarters.  The 
publisher  doubts  not  that  with  his  present  support,  he 
villi* enabled  to  furnish  a  periodical  replete  with  mat- 
ter of  an  acceptable  kind.  The  useful  and  agreeable — 
the  grave  and  gay — will  be  mingled  in  each  number,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  pleasing  variety,  and  enable  every  reader 
to  find  something  to  his  taste.  Thus  will  the  paper  be- 
come a  source  of  innocent  amusement,  and  at  the  same 
tune  a  vehicle  of  valuable  information. 

That  such  a  paper  is  to  be  desired  in  the  southern  states 
no  one  will  controvert,  and  all  must  be  sensible  that  an 
increase  of  public  patronage  will  furnish  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  having  what  is  wanted.  An  enlarged 
fobscnpiiou  list  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  cater  in  the  literary  world  on  a  more  liberal 
teak;  and  the  extended  circulation  of  the  paper,  which 
wimU  be  a  consequence  of  that  subscription,  would  fur- 
nish a  yet  stronger  inducement  to  many  to  make  valua- 
ble conlribu'ions. 

The  publisher  also  makes  his  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  friendly  and  liberal  support  received  from 
various  gendemcn  residing  in  die  stales  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Many  in  that  quarter,  of  literary  and  professional 
distinction,  have  kindly  extended  their  patronage. 

Already  the  number  of  contributions  received,  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
publisher.  Still  he  would  earnestly  invite  the  gifted 
pens  of  the  country  to  repeat  their  favors,  and  unite  in 
extending  the  influence  of  literature. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Wirt  to  a  Law  Strident* 

The  countrymen  of  William  Wirt  hold  his  memory 
m  respect,  not  more  for  his  mental  powers  than  for  his 
pore  morality.  Every  thing  which  comes  to  light  in  re- 
gard to  him,  tends  to  show  that  his  character  has  not  been 
too  highly  appreciated.  The  letter  which  occupies  a 
portion  of  this  number,  and  which  is  now  for  the  first 
time  published,  exhibits  him  in  a  way  strongly  calculated 
to  arrest  attention.  A  young  gentleman  who  is  about 
to  leave  the  walls  of  a  university,  and  looks  to  the  law 
as  his  profession,  who  i*  not  related  to  or  connected  with 
Mr.  Wirt,  nor  even  acquainted  with  bun,  and  knows  him 
<»ly  as  an  ornament  to  his  profession  and  his  country,  is 
imluad  by  the  high  estimate  whic  h  he  has  formed  of  his 
character,  and  the  great  confidence  that  might  be  reposed 
in  any  advice  that  he  would  give,  to  ask  at  his  hands  some 
ujtrur.tion  as  to  the  course  of  study  best  to  be  pursued. 
Mr.  Wu-t,  widi  constant  occupation  even  at  ordinary 
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times,  is,  at  the  period  when  this  letter  is  received,  busily 
employed  in  preparing  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  con- 
federacy, then  shortly  to  commence  its  session.  Yet 
nntwitlistanding  the  extent  of  his  engagements,  he 
hastily  prepares  a  long  letter  replete  with  advice,  and 
of  a  nature  to  excite  the  student  to  reach,  if  possible, 
the  very  pinnacle  of  his  profession.  What  can  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  increase  our  esteem  for  those  who  have 
attained  the  highest  distinction  themselves,  than  to  sec 
them  submit  to  personal  trouble  and  inconvenience,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  young  to  come  for  watt! 
ami  cope  with  them?  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were 
something  in  the  profession  of  the  law  which  tend*  to 
produce  such  liberality  of  feeling.  We  find  strong  evi- 
dence of  this,  if  we  look  to  the  course  of  the  two  men  who 
are  generally  regarded  as  at  the  bead  of  the  Virginia  bar. 
How  utterly  destitute  are  they  of  that  close  and  narrow 
feeling  which,  in  other  pursuits  of  life,  not  unfrcqucntly 
leads  the  successful  man  to  depress  others  that  his  own 
advantages  may  with  greater  certainty  be  retained. 

A  few  remarks  will  now  be  made  upon  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  The  student,  says  Mr.  Wirt,  must  culti- 
vate most  assiduously  the  habits  of  reading',  observing, 
above  all  of  thinking:  must  make  himself  a  master  in 
every  branch  of  the  science  that  belongs  to  the  profes- 
sion ;  acquire  a  mastery  of  his  own  language,  and  when 
he  comes  to  the  bar  speak  to  the  purpose  and  to  the 
point.  He  is  not  merely  to  make  himself  n  great  law- 
yer. General  science  must  not  be  overlooked.  History 
and  politics,  statistics  and  political  economy,  are  all  to 
receive  a  share  of  attention. 

Much  of  this  advice  may  well  be  followed  by  minds 
of  every  description,  but  some  portion  of  it  seems  better 
fitted  for  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order  than  for  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  come  to  the  bar.  Lord  Mans- 
field could  be  a  statesman  and  a  jurist,  an  orator  of  per- 
suasive eloquence  and  acute  reasoning,  and  a  judge 
"whose  opinions  may  be  studied  as  models."  And  Sir 
William  Jones  has  shown  that  it  w  as  possible  for  the  same 
individual  to  be  a  most  extensive  linguist,  an  historian 
of  great  research,  a  person  of  information  upon  matters 
the  most  varied,  an  author  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose, 
and  a  writer  of  equal  elegance  upon  legal  and  miscella- 
neous subjects. 

But  these  were  men  whose  extraordinary  endowments 
have  caused  the  world  to  admire  their  strength  of  under- 
standing and  their  great  attainments.  Mr.  Wirt  seems 
to  think  it  best  to  open  a  field  the  whole  extent  of  which 
could  only  be  reached  by  such  minds  as  these,  and  ex- 
cite others  to  occupy  as  large  a  portion  of  it  as  practi- 
cable, by  inculcating  the  belief  that  "to  unceasing  dili- 
gence there  is  scarcely  any  thing  impossible.'' 

That  much  may  be  effected  by  labor  and  persever- 
ance, no  one  will  controvert.  Mr.  Butler  is  an  example. 
He  states,  in  his  reminiscences,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  what  he  did,  by  never  allowing  himself  to 
be  unemployed  for  n  moment ;  rising  early ;  dividing 
his  time  systematically ;  and  abstaining  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  company  and  other  amusements.    Yet  while 
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the  student  is  exhorted  thus  to  persevere,  some  caution 
may  he  requisite  lest  his  lime  he  lost  amid  the  variety 
of  subjects  that  urc  laid  before  him  in  the  extensive 
course  which  Mr.  Wirt  has  prescribed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  student  of  Inw  will  fail  to 
attain  the  highest  point  in  his  profession,  unless  the 
principal  portion  of  his  time  be  given  to  that  profession. 
While  travelling  the  road  to  professional  distinction,  he 
may,  without  greatly  impeding  his  course,  for  tho  sake 
of  variety,  occasionally  wander  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  provided  he  will  speedily  return  to  his  proper  track. 
But  if  he  open  to  himself  a  variety  of  paths,  walking 
alternately  in  them,  and  spending  in  one  as  much  time 
as  in  another,  he  will  find  thai  he  con  never  travel  far 
in  any.  In  England  the  lawyer  commonly  devotes  him- 
self with  great  constancy  to  his  profession,  and  suffers 
his  attention  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  nothing  else.  In 
our  country,  and  csjKicinlly  in  the  southern  suites,  more 
jtoliticians  than  lawyers  are  to  be  found  at  the  bar. — 
Hence  the  Euglish  lawyers  arc  generally,  as  lawyers, 
more  able  and  more  learned  than  those  of  our  country. 
There,  as  well  as  here,  the  lawyer  who  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  to  politics,  will  become  less  fit  for  his 
peculiar  vocation. 

Lord  Brougham  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wirt,  but  he 
constitutes  no  exception  to  this  remark.  He  was,  it  is 
true,  at  the  same  time  an  extensive  practitioner  at  the 
bar,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  kept  pace  with  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  periodical  press.  The  wonder 
was  how  he  could  do  all  this  and  go  into  society  so 
much  as  he  did ;  how  he  could  do  it,  when  so  many 
able  men  found  the  profession  of  the  law  as  much  ai 
they  could  master.  But  his  fellow  practitioners  could, 
to  sonic  extent,  solve  the  problem.  The  truth  was,  that 
Lord  Brougham  was  more  remarkable  as  an  ingenious 
advocate  tlinn  as  an  able  lawyer,  and  made  a  much 
better  leader  of  the  opposition  than  he  has  since  made 
a  Lord  Chancellor.  There  are  many  abler  lawyers  now 
presiding  at  his  bar,  and  the  decrees  of  his  master  of 
the  rolls  are  more  respected  than  his  own. 

In  our  country  every  one  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
informed  on  tho  subject  of  politics,  that  he  may  be  en- 
ubled  to  discharge  his  duty  ns  a  citizen ;  and  history 
and  general  literature  should  certainly  receive  from  nil 
a  due  share  of  attention.  But  if  the  student  of  law  rc- 
mcinlx;r  what  has  oft  been  said  of  his  profession,  that 
the  studies  of  even  twenty  years  will  leave  much  behind 
that  is  yet  to  be  grappled  with  and  mastered,  he  will 
perceive  the  necessity,  if  he  desire  to  become  a  profound 
jurist,  of  making  all  general  studies  ancillary  and  sub- 
ordinate to  that  which  is  his  especial  object.  If  he 
would  know  to  what  extent  his  attention  may  be  di- 
vided, he  may  lake  Mr.  Wirt  himself  as  an  example. 
In  him  extensive  legal  attainments  were  happily  blended 
with  general  knowledge;  powers  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence were  well  combined ;  and  in  the  forcible  speaker 
was  seen  the  accomplished  gentleman.  His  good  taste 
and  sense  of  propriety  would  never  allow  him  to  de- 
scend to  that  low  personality  which  has  now  become  so 
common  a  fault  among  the  debaters  of  the  day. 

A  word  to  the  gentleman  who  forwarded  the  letter. 
His  reasons  for  transmitting  it  arc  not  inserted,  because 
it  is  Mievcd  that  no  relative  or  friend  of  Mr.  Wirt  am 
possibly  object  to  the  publication  of  such  a  letter.  C. 


Baltimobe,  December  80,  1833. 

My  dear  sir : 

Your  letter,  dated  "  University  of  ,  Decem- 
ber 12,"  was  received  on  yesterday  morning — and  al- 
though it  finds  me  extremely  busy  in  preparing  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  I  am  so  much 
pleased  with  its  spirit,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my- 
self to  let  it  pass  unanswered.          were  ever  so  well 
qualified  to  advise  you,  to  which  I  do  not  pretend,  but 
little  good  could  be  done  by  a  sintrle  letter,  and  I  have 
not  time  for  more.    Knowing  nothing  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  your  mental  character,  I  can  give  no  advice 
adapted  to  your  peculiar  case.    I  am  persuaded  that 
education  may  be  so  directed  by  a  sagacious  and  skil- 
ful teacher,  as  to  prune  and  repress  those  faculties  of 
the  pupil  which  are  too  prone  to  luxuriance,  and  to 
train  and  invigorate  those  which  are  disproportionate- 
ly weak  or  slow ;  so  as  to  create  a  just  balance  among 
the  powers,  and  enable  the  mind  to  act  with  the  high- 
est c fleet  of  which  it  is  capable.    But  it  requires  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  student,  to  ascertain  the 
natural  condition  of  his  various  powers,  in  order  to  know 
which  requires  the  spur  and  which  the  rein.    In  somo 
minds,  imagination  overpowers  and  smothers  all  the 
other  faculties:  in  others,  reason,  like  a  sturdy  oak, 
throws  nil  the  rest  into  a  sickly  shade.    Some  men  have 
a  morbid  passion  for  the  study  of  poetry— others,  of 
mathematics,  &c  &c    All  this  may  bo  corrected  by 
discipline,  so  far  as  it  may  be  judicious  to  correct  it. 
But  the  physician  must  understand  the  disease,  and 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  idiosyncracics  of  the 
patient,  before  he  can  prescribe.    I  have  no  advantage 
of  this  kind  with  regard  to  you ;  and  to  prescribe  by 
conjecture,  would  require  mc  to  conjecture  every  pos- 
sible case  that  may  lie  yours,  and  to  prescribe  for  each, 
which  would  call  for  a  ponderous  volume,  instead  of  a 
letter.    I  lielicvc  Unit  in  nil  sound  minds  the-  germ  of 
nil  the  faculties  exists,  and  may,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, be  wooed  into  expansion :  but  they  exist,  natu- 
rally, in  different  degrees  of  health  and  strength,  and 
as  this  matter  is  generally  left  to  the  impulses  of  na- 
ture in  each  individual,  the  healthiest  and  strongest 
perms  get  the  start — give  impulse  and  direction  to  the 
efforts  of  each  mind — stamp  its  character  and  shape  its 
destiny.   As  education,  therefore,  now  stands  among 
us,  each  man  must  be  his  own  preceptor  in  this  res- 
pect, and  by  turning  in  his  eyes  upon  himself,  and  des- 
crying the  comparative  action  of  his  own  ]>owcrs,  dis- 
cover which  of  them  requires  more  tone — which,  if 
any,  less.   We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  make 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  fa- 
culties, and  thus  commit  the  sad  mistake  of  cultivating 
the  showy  at  the  expense  of  the  solid.    Willi  these 
preliminary  remarks,  by  way  of  explaining  why  I  can- 
not be  more  particular  in  regard  to  your  case,  permit 
me,  instead  of  chalking  out  a  course  of  study  by  fur- 
nishing you  with  lists  of  books  and  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  read,  (and  no  list  of  books  and  course 
of  study  would  be  equally  proper  for  all  minds,)  to 
close  this  letter  with  a  few  general  remarks. 

If  your  spirit  be  as  stout  and  pure  as  your  letter  in- 
dicates, you  require  little  advice  beyond  that  which 
you  will  find  within  the  walls  of  your  University.  A 
brave  and  pure  spirit  is  more  than  "half  the  battle,"  not 
only  in  preparing  for  life,  but  in  all  its  conflicts.  Take 
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it  far  granted,  that  there  is  no  excellence  without  great  la- 
bor.  No  mere  aspirations  for  eminence,  however  ar- 
dent, will  do  the  business.  Wishing,  and  sighing,  and 
imagining,  and  dreaming  of  greatness,  will  never  make 
you  great.  If  you  would  get  to  the  mountain's  top  on 
which  the  temple  of  fame  stands,  it  will  not  do  to  stand 
still,  looking,  admiring,  and  wishing  you  were  there. 
You  must  gird  up  your  loins,  and  go  to  work  with  all 
the  indomitable  energy  of  Hannibal  scaling  the  Alps. 
Laborious  study,  and  diligent  observation  of  the  world, 
arc  both  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  eminence. 
By  the  former,  you  must  make  yourself  master  of  all 
that  is  known  of  science  and  letters  ;  by  the  latter, 
you  must  know  man,  at  large,  and  particularly  the 
character  and  genius  of  your  own  countrymen.  You 
must  cultivate  assiduously  the  habits  of  reading,  think- 
ing, and  observing.  Understand  your  own  language 
grammatically,  critically,  thoroughly :  learn  its  origin, 
or  rather  its  various  origins,  which  you  may  learn  from 
Joiinson's  and  Webster's  prefaces  to  their  large  diction- 
aries. Learn  all  that  is  delicate  and  beautiful,  as  well 
as  strong,  in  the  language,  and  master  all  its  stores  of 
opulence.  You  will  find  a  rich  mine  of  instruction  in 
the  splendid  language  of  Burke.  His  diction  is  fre- 
quently magnificent;  sometimes  too  gorgeous,  I  think, 
for  a  chaste  and  correct  taste ;  but  he  will  show  you  all 
the  wealth  of  your  language.  You  must,  by  ardent 
study  and  practice,  acquire  for  yourself  a  mastery  of 
the  language,  and  be  able  both  u)  speak  and  to  write 
it,  promptly,  easily,  elegantly,  and  with  that  variety  of 
style  which  different  subjects,  different  hearers,  and 
different  readers  are  continually  requiring.  You  must 
have  such  a  command  of  it  as  to  be  able  to  adapt  your- 
self; with  intuitive  quickness  and  case,  to  every  situa- 
tion in  which  you  may  chance  to  be  placed — and  you 
will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  this,  if  you  have  tho  co- 
pi*  terborum  and  a  correct  taste.  With  this  study  of 
the  language  you  must  take  care  to  unite  tho  habits 
already  mentioned — the  diligent  observation  of  nil  that 
is  passing  around  you;  and  active,  close  and  useful 
thinking.  If  you  have  access  to  Franklin's  works,  read 
them  carefully,  particularly  his  third  volume,  and  you 
will  know  what  I  mean  by  the  habits  of  observing  and 
thinking.  We  cannot  all  be  Franklins,  it  is  true  ;  but, 
by  imitating  lus  mental  habits  and  unwearied  industry, 
we  may  reach  an  eminence  wo  should  never  other- 
vise  attain.  Nor  would  ho  hnve  been  the  Franklin 
be  was,  if  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  discou- 
raged by  the  reflection  that  we  cannot  all  be  Jfewtons. 
It  is  our  business  to  make  the  most  of  our  own  talents 
and  opportunities,  nnd  instead  of  discouraging  our- 
selres  by  comparisons  and  imaginary  impossibilities,  to 
believe  all  things  possible — as  indeed  almost  all  things 
are,  to  a  spirit  bravely  and  firmly  resolved.  Franklin 
was  a  fine  model  of  a  practical  man  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  visionary  theorist,  as  men  of  genius  are 
very  apt  to  be.  He  was  great  in  that  greatest  of  all 
good  qualities,  found!,  strong,  common  sense.  A  mere 
book-worm  is  a  miserable  driveller ;  and  a  mere  ge- 
nius, a  thing  of  gossamer  fit  only  for  the  winds  to  sport 
with.  Direct  your  intellectual  efforts,  principally,  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  strong,  masculine  qualities  of  the 
mind.  Learn  (I  repeat  it)  to  think — to  think  deeply, 
cvmprthtnsitely,  powerfully— and  learn  the  simple,  ner- 
vous language  which  is  appropriate  to  that  kind  of 


thinking.  Read  the  legal  nnd  political  arguments  of 
Cliicf  Justice  Marshall,  and  those  of  Alexander  Ha- 
milton, which  arc  coming  out.  Read  them,  study  them; 
and  observe  with  what  an  omnipotent  sweep  of  thought 
they  range  over  the  whole  field  of  every  subject  they 
take  in  hand — and  that  with  a  scythe  so  ample,  and  so 
keen,  that  not  a  straw  is  left  standing  behind  them. 
Brace  yourself  up  to  these  great  efforts.  Strike  for 
this  giant  character  of  mind,  and  leave  prcttiness  and 
frivolity  for  triflcrs.  There  is  nothing  in  your  letter 
that  suggests  tho  necessity  of  this  admonition  ;  I  make 
it  merely  with  reference  to  Ui.il  tendency  to  cfllorc- 
scence  which  I  have  occasionally  heard  charged  to  south- 
ern genius.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  these  her- 
culean habits  of  thinking,  to  be  a  laborious  student, 
and  to  know  all  that  books  can  teach.  This  extensive 
acquisition  is  necessary,  not  only  to  teach  you  how  far 
science  has  advanced  in  every  direction,  nnd  where  the 
terra  incognita  begins,  into  which  genius  is  to  direct  its 
future  discoveries,  but  to  tench  you  nlso  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect — how  far  it  is 
permitted  us  to  go,  and  where  the  penetration  of  man 
is  forced,  by  its  own  impotence  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  to  give  up  the  pursuit ; — and  when  you  have 
mastered  all  the  j>ast  conquests  of  science,  you  will 
understand  whnt  Socrates  meant  by  saying,  tliat  ho 
knew  only  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  kneto  nothing- 
nothing,  compared  with  that  illimitable  tract  that  lies  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  faculties.  You  must  never  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  surface  of  things:  probe  them  to  the 
bottomland  let  nothing  go  'till  you  understand  it  as  tho- 
roughly as  your  powers  will  enable  you.  Seize  tho 
moment  of  excited  curiosity  on  any  subject  to  solvo 
your  doubts;  for  if  you  let  it  pass,  the  desire  may  ne- 
ver return,  and  you  may  remain  in  ignorance.  The 
habits  which  I  have  been  recommending  arc  not  merely 
for  college,  but  for  life.  Franklin's  habits  of  constant 
nnd  deep  excogitation  clung  to  him  to  his  latest  hour. 
Form  these  habits  now :  learn  nil  that  may  be  learned 
at  your  University,  and  bring  all  your  acquisitions  and 
your  habits  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  you  say  is  to 
be  your  profession ;— and  when  you  come  to  this  study, 
come  resolved  to  master  it — not  to  play  in  its  shallows, 
but  to  sound  all  its  depths.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
a  mind  greatly  and  firmly  resolved,  may  achieve  in  this 
department  of  science,  as  well  ns  every  other.  Resolve 
to  be  the  first  lawyer  of  your  age,  in  the  depth,  extent, 
variety  and  nccurncy  of  your  legal  learning.  Master 
tho  science  of  pleading — master  Coke  upon  Littleton — 
and  Coke's  and  Plowdcn's  Reports — master  Fcarnc  on 
Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory  Devises,  'till  you 
can  sport  and  play  familiarly  with  its  most  subtle  dis- 
tinctions. Lay  your  foundation  deep,  and  broad,  and 
strong,  and  you  will  find  the  superstructure  compara- 
tively light  work.  It  is  not  by  shrinking  from  the  dif- 
ficult parts  of  tho  science,  but  by  courting  them,  grap- 
pling with  them,  and  overcoming  them,  that  a  man  rises 
to  professional  greatness.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  law 
learning  that  is  dry,  dark,  cold,  revolting — but  it  is  nn 
old  feudal  castle,  in  perfect  preservation,  which  the 
legal  architect,  who  aspires  to  the  first  honors  of  his 
profession,  will  delight  to  explore,  and  learn  all  the 
uses  to  which  its  various  parts  used  to  be  put :  and  ho 
will  the  better  understand,  enjoy  and  relish  the  pro- 
gressive improvements  of  the  science  in  modern  times. 
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You  must  be  a  master  in  every  branch  of  the  science 
that  belongs  to  your  profession — the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  the  civil  law,  the  law  merchant,  the  maritime 
law,  &c  the  chart  and  outline  of  all  which  you  will  see 
in  Blackstone's  Commentaries.   Thus  covered  with  the 
panoply  of  professional  learning,  a  master  of  the  plead- 
ings, practice  and  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
constitutional  and  philosophic  lawyer,  you  must  ketp  way, 
also,  with  the  march  of  general  science.    Do  you  think 
thi3  requiring  too  much  7  Look  at  Brougham,  and  sec 
what  man  can  do  if  well  armed  and  well  resolved. 
With  a  load  of  professional  duties  that  would,  of  them- 
selves, have  been  appalling  to  the  most  of  our  country- 
men, he  stood,  nevertheless,  at  the  head  of  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Comtncns,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  set  in  motion 
and  superintended  various  primary  schools  and  various  pe- 
riodical works,  the  most  instructive  and  useful  that  ever  is- 
sued from  the  British  press,  to  which  he  furnished,  with  his 
own  pen,  some  of  the  most  masterly  contributions,  and  yet 
found  time  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  but  to  keep  at  the  head  of  those  whose 
peculiar  and  exclusive  occupations  these  arts  and  sciences 
were.    There  is  a  model  of  industry  and  usefulness  wor- 
thy of  all  your  emulation.  You  must,  indeed,  be  a 
great  lawyer  j  but  it  will  not  do  to  be  a  mere  lawyer — 
more  especially  as  you  are  very  properly  turning  your 
mind,  also,  to  the  political  service  of  your  country,  and  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  eloquence.  You  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  political  lawyer  and  historian ;  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  your  country, 
and  fully  acquainted  with  all  Us  statistics,  and  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  leading  measures  which  have  distin- 
guished the  several  administrations.    You  must  study 
the  debates  in  congress,  and  observe  what  have  been 
the  actual  effects  upon  the  country  of  the  various  mea- 
sures that  have  been  most  strenuously  contested  in  their 
origin.   You  must  be  a  master  of  the  science  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  especially  of  financiering,  of  which  so 
few  of  our  young  countrymen  know  any  tiling.  The 
habit  of  observing  all  that  is  passing,  and  thinking 
closely  und  deeply  upon  them,  demands  prc-cmincnlly 
an  attention  to  the  political  course  of  your  country. 
But  it  is  time  to  close  this  letter.    You  ask  for  in- 
structions adapted  to  improvement  in  eloquence.  This 
is  a  subject  for  a  treatise,  not  for  a  letter.  Cicero,  how- 
ever,  has  summed  up  the  whole  art  in  a  few  words :  it 
is — uapte — distincle — ornate  dicerc" — to  speak  to  the 
purpose — to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly — to  speak  grace- 
fully : — to  be  able  to  speak  to  the  purpose,  you  must  un- 
derstand your  subject  and  all  that  belongs  to  it : — and 
then  your  thoughts  and  method  must  t>c  clear  in  them- 
selves and  clearly  and  distinctly  enunciated : — and  lastly, 
your  voice,  style,  delivery  and  gesture,  must  be  grace- 
ful and  delightfully  impressive.   In  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  strenuously  advise  you  to  two  things : 
Compose  much,  and  often,  and  carefully,  with  reference  to 
this  same  rule  of  apte,  disiincte,  ornate;  and  let  your con- 
versation  have  reference  to  the  same  objects.   I  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  be  elaborate  and  formal  in  your 
ordinary  conversation.   Let  it  be  perfectly  simple  and 
natitral,  but  always,  in  good  time,  (to  speak  as  the  musi- 
cian) and  well  enunciated. 

With  regard  to  the  style  of  eloquence  that  you  shall 
adopt,  that  must  dejjend  very  much  on  your  own  taste 
and  genius.    You  arc  not  disposed,  i  presume,  to  be 


an  humble  imitator  of  any  man  ?  If  you  are,  you  may 
bid  farewell  to  the  hope  of  eminence  in  this  walk. 
None  arc  mere  imitators  to  whom  nature  has  given  ori- 
ginal powers.  The  ape  alone  is  content  with  mere 
imitation.  If  nature  has  bestowed  such  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  oratory  as  can  advance  you  to  a  high  rank 
in  this  walk,  your  manner  will  be  your  own.  In  what 
style  of  eloquence  you  are  best  fitted  to  excel,  you, 
yourself,  if  destined  to  excellence,  aro  the  best  judge, 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  florid  and  Asiatic  style  is  not 
tho  taste  of  the  age.  The  strong ,  and  even  the  rugged 
and  abrupt,  are  far  more  successful.  Bold  propositions, 
boldly  and  briefly  expressed — piiJiy  sentences — ner- 
vous common  sense — strong  phrases — the  felicite  audax 
both  in  language  and  conception — well  compacted  pe- 
riods—sudden raid  strong  masses  of  light— an  apt  adage 
in  English  or  Latin — a  keen  sarcasm — a  merciless  per- 
sonality— a  mortal  thrust — these  are  the  beauties  and 
deformities  that  now  make  a  speaker  the  most  inter- 
esting. A  gentleman  and  a  christian  will  conform  to 
the  reigning  taste  so  far  only  as  his  principles  and  ha- 
bits of  decorum  will  permit.  The  florid  and  Asiatic 
was  never  a  good  style  either  for  a  European  or  an 
American  taste.  We  require  that  a  man  should  speak 
to  the  purpose  ami  come  to  the  point — that  he  should  in- 
struct and  convince.  To  do  this,  his  mind  must  move 
with  great  strength  and  power :  reason  should  be  ma- 
nifestly his  master  faculty — argument  should  predomi- 
nate throughout;  but  these  great  points  secured,  wit 
and  fancy  may  cast  their  lights  around  his  path,  pro- 
vided the  wit  be  courteous  as  well  as  brilliant,  and  the 
fancy  chaste  and  modest.  But  they  must  be  kept  well 
in  the  back  ground,  for  they  are  dangerous  allies  ;  and 
a  man  had  better  be  without  them,  than  to  show  them 
in  front,  or  to  show  them  too  often. 

But  I  am  wearying  you,  my  dear  sir,  as  well  as  my- 
self. If  these  few  imperfect  hints,  on  subjects  so  ex- 
tended and  diversified,  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I 
shall  be  gratified.  They  may,  at  least,  convince  you 
that  your  letter  has  interested  me  in  your  behalf,  and 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  future  fame  and 
prosperity.  I  oiler  you  my  respects,  and  tender  the 
compliments  of  the  season. 

wm.  win. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger . 

MISFORTUNE   AND  GENIUS! 
a 

▲  TALE  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

"  You  havo  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  t  her  smiles  and  tear* 
Were  like  a  hotter  day :  TIkmc  happy  aniilca 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  Hp,  acenVd  not  to  know 
What  fft>cftU  were  in  her  eye*  ;  which  parted  thence 
Aa  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd." — King  Lear. 

Is  a  late  excursion  through  the  western  districts  of 
Virginia,  having  been  detained  at  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  F  ,  I  took  a  scat  in  the  stage  coach,  intend- 
ing to  visit  some  of  the  neighboring  springs.  The 
usually  delightful  temperature  and  clear  sky  of  the 
mountain  summer,  liad  been  suddenly  changed  into  a 
cold  misty  atmosphere;  and  as  I  slept  into  the  coach, 
the  curtains  of  which  had  been  let  down  for  greater 
comfort,  I  found  a  solitary  female  passenger  sitting  in 
one  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  apparently  absorbed  in 
deep  contemplation.   She  was  plainly  but  genteely 
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dressed,  in  a  suit  of  mourning ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  whole  appearance,  which  would  have  im- 
mediately struck  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  observer. 
Her  face,  and  such  parts  of  her  head  as  were  unconceal- 
ed by  her  bonnet,  seemed  to  me,  at  a  single  glance,  to 
present  a  fine  study  for  the  disciples  of  Lavatcr  and 
Spurzheim — or  at  least  to  furnish  a  model  which  a  paint- 
er would  have  loved  to  transfer  to  his  canvass.  Her  fea- 
tures were  not  what  are  usually  termed  beautiful ;  that  is, 
there  was  not  that  exquisite  symmetry  in  them,  nor  that 
brilliant  contrast  between  the  delicate  white  skin  and 
raven  hair,  or  between  the  coral  lip  and  the  lustrous 
dark  eye,  which  with  some  constitute  the  perfection  of 
female  beauty ;  but  there  was  something  beyond  and 
superior  to  all  these: — There  was  a  fine  intellectual 
expression  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  do  not 
even  recollect  the  color  of  her  eyes:  I  only  remember 
that  those  "windows  of  the  soul"  revealed  a  whole  vo- 
lume of  thought  and  feeling— and  that  there  was  cast 
over  her  countenance  an  inexpressible  veil  of  sadness, 
which  instantly  seized  upon  my  sympathies.  As  the 
stage  drove  ofF,  the  crack  of  the  coachman's  whip,  and 
the  lumbering  of  the  wheels,  seemed  to  rouse  her  from 
her  reverie,  and  I  remarked  a  deeper  tinge  of  melancho- 
ly pass  over  her  features.  It  was  to  her  like  the  sound 
of  a  funeral  knell !  She  was  about  to  bid  adieu,  perhaps 
forever,  to  the  scenes  of  ber  infancy— to  scenes  which 
were  endeared  by  the  remembrance  of  departed  joys, 
and  even  consecrated  by  bitter  inconsolable  sorrows ! 

After  the  customary  salutation,  I  determined  to  en- 
gage my  interesting  fellow-traveller  ill  conversation; 
and  I  at  once  perceived  by  the  modest  blush  which  suf- 
fused her  cheek,  and  by  the  timid  responses  she  made 
to  my  inquiries,  that  she  was  conscious  of  appearing  in 
the  somewhat  embarrassing  situation  of  an  unattended 
and  unprotected  female.  I  studied  therefore  to  put  her 
mind  at  ease,  by  a  delicate  pledge  of  my  protection  as 
far  as  my  journey  extended.  Words  of  kindness  and 
respect  seemed  to  fall  upon  her  ear,  as  if  she  had  been 
unused  to  them.  Her  countenance,  which  had  sunk  in 
gloom,  was  lighted  up  by  a  mild  expression  of  tran- 
quillity. I  saw  dint  I  had  somewhat  won  upon  her  con- 
fidence, and  1  determined  to  improve  the  advantage,  by 
affording  her  an  opportunity  of  narrating  her  story — a 
story  which  I  was  curious  to  know,  and  which  I  had  al- 
ready half  learned  in  her  care-worn  visage,  her  gar- 
ments of  woe,  and  her  apparently  forlorn  and  un be- 
friended condition. 

Such  are  the  mysterious  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
that  whilst  the  sorrowing  heart  experiences  a  transient 
relief  in  pouring  its  griefs  into  another's  car,  there  is  a 
no  less  melancholy  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  talc  of 
misfortune,  and  participating  in  the  misery  of  its  vic- 
tim. My  companion  did  not  hesitate,  in  her  own  pecu- 
liar and  artless  manner,  to  relate  her  story.  It  was 
brief;  simple  and  affecting. 

Maria  (for  that  was  her  name,)  was  now  in  her  six- 
teenth year,  and  was  one  of  several  children,  born  not 
to  affluence,  but  to  comparative  independence.  A  doat- 
ing  grandmother  adopted  her,  when  not  two  years  old, 
with  the  free  consent  of  her  parents.  They  had  other 
offspring  to  provide  for ;  and  their  residence  was  not  so 
remote,  but  that  occasional  visits  might  preserve  unbro- 
ken the  ties  of  filial  and  purcntal  love.  The  venerable 
grandmother  devoted  her  humble  means  to  the  mainte- 


nance and  education  of  her  charge.  Her  aged  bosom 
rejoiced  in  beholding  herself,  as  it  were,  peq>cluatcd  in 
this  blooming  scion  from  her  own  slock.  She  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense,  consistent  with  her  limited 
fortune,  in  preparing  her  young  descendant  for  a  lift'  of 
usefulness,  piety  and  virtue.  In  truth,  her  dutiful 
grandchild  was  so  "garnered  up  in  her  heart,"  tliat  she 
became  the  only  worldly  hope  of  her  declining  years. 
Maria  was  her  earthly  solace — the  tie  which  bound  her 
to  life  when  all  its  charms  had  faded — the  being  who 
made  it  desirable  to  linger  yet  a  little  longer  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  grave.  But  how  fleeting  and  unsubstantial 
is  human  hope!  Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since 
this  venerated  lady  hud  been  called  to  realize  another 
state  of  being.  When  Maria  touched  upon  this  part  of 
her  narrative,  I  could  j>erceivc  the  agony  of  her  soul. 
I  could  sec  the  tearful  and  uplifted  eye  as  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  Yes,  sir!  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  deprive  me 
of  my  only  earthly  benefactress!" 

I  was  troubled  at  the  misery  I  had  occasioned,  and  I 
hastened,  if  possible,  to  administer  such  consolation  as 
seemed  to  me  proper.  "  But  you  have  parents,"  I  re- 
plied, "who  will  take  you  to  their  home,  and  gladly  re- 
ceive you  in  their  arms?"  Little  did  I  think  that  the 
wound  which  I  thus  attempted  to  heal,  would  bleed 
afresh  at  my  remark.  The  afflicted  girl  appeared  to  be 
deprived,  for  a  moment,  of  utterance.  Her  heart  seem- 
ed to  swell  almost  to  bursting,  with  the  strength  and 
intensity  of  her  feelings.  "My  friend,"  she  at  length 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  comparative  calmness,  "for  by  that 
name  permit  me  to  call  you,  even  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance,— you  have  touched  a  theme  upon  which  I 
would  gladly  have  avoided  explanation.  The  interest 
you  have  already  shown,  however,  in  my  unhappy  sto- 
ry, entitles  you  to  still  more  of  my  confidence.  You 
shall  know  the  whole  of  my  cruel  fortune.  Though  my 
father  and  mother  are  both  still  living,  they  are  no  longer 
parents  to  me.  My  father  might  hate  been  all  which  a 
friendless  and  unprotected  daughter  could  desire ;  but 
alas!  for  ycara  and  years  past,  he  has  lost  the  "moral 
image"  which  God  originally  slamjKsd  upon  his  nature. 
The  demon  or  intemperance  has  long — long  possess- 
ed him.  His  feelings  and  affections  arc  no  longer  those 
of  an  intelligent  and  rational  creature.  He  scarcely 
knows  mo  as  his  offspring ;  but  turns  from  me  with 
sullen  indifference,  if  not  disgust.  My  mother!"  

At  the  mention  of  that  hallowed  name,  the  fair 
narrator  seemed  to  be  almost  choked  by  the  violence  of 
her  emotions.  She  stopped  an  instant  as  if  to  respite 
more  freely. 

"My  mother,"  she  continued,  "cannot  extend  to  mc 
her  arm.  She  is  herself  broken-hearted  and  friendless ; 
she  is  wasting  away  under  the  chastening  rod  of  Pro- 
vidence!"  

^Heavens!"  I  inwardly  exclaimed,  "what  havoc — 
what  torture  have  I  not  inflicted  upon  this  innocent  bo- 
som! Why  did  I  officiously  intermeddle  in  things 
which  did  not  concern  me — things  too,  which  1  could 
only  know  by  tearing  open  the  yet  unhealed  wounds  of 
an  anguished  heart."  I  was  at  the  point  of  offering 
some  atonement  for  the  mischief  i  bad  done.  I  saw  the 
whole  picture  of  wretchedness  as  it  was  presented  to 
Maria's  mind.  I  oven  shared,  or  thought  that  I  shared, 
in  the  sorrows  which  overwhelmed  her.  My  imagina- 
tion conjured  up  before  mc  the  churlish  and  miserable 
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•wretch  who  was  then  wallowing  in  the  stye  of  brutn) 
sensuality — and  in  whose  bosom  all  holy  and  natural 
affection  had  been  drowned  by  the  fatal  Circcan  cup. 
1  beheld  his  pale  and  neglected  partner,  writhing 
under  that  immedicable  sickness  of  the  heart — not 
of  hope  deferred,  but  of  dark,  absolute  despair.  I 
turned  to  the  object  before  me.  I  saw  how  those  affec- 
tions which  clung  around  her  beloved  protectress,  as 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine  cling  around*  the  aged  tree,  were 
in  one  evil  hour  withered  forever.  She,  an  unprotected 
destitute  orphan — worse  than  an  orphan — thrown  ujmjii 
the  wide,  cold  and  unfeeling  world— perhaps  seeking 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  some  half  welcoming  and 
distant  relative.  What  a  throng  of  perplexing—  might 
I  not  say,  distracting  reflections,  at  that  moment  rushed 
upon  me!  I  endeavored  to  change  the  subject,  but  at 
first  without  success.  I  experienced  some  relief,  how- 
ever, by  being  assured,  that  the  relative  to  whose  house 
she  was  now  hastening,  had  offered  his  aid  and  protec- 
tion, in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  sincerity. 

The  most  wonderful  j»rt  of  my  story  is  yet  to  be 
told.  When  Maria  was  sufficiently  composed,  I  re- 
solved to  divert  the  conversation  into  more  agreeable 
channels.  I  was  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  proprie- 
ty of  her  speech — with  the  simple,  correct,  and  even 
elegant  language  which  she  used.  Another  and  a 
quite  unexpected  source  of  admiration  was  yet  in  re- 
serve for  me.  I  touched  upon  the  topic  of  her  educa- 
tion— upon  the  books  she  had  learned — the  seminaries 
she  had  attended — and  the  teachers  by  whom  she  was 
instructed.  Even  here  mc thought  I  might  be  officious 
and  imprudent.  What  could  be  expected  from  a  girl 
of  sixteen — from  one  who  had  been  born  to  humble  for- 
tune—from one  who  had  had  no  one  at  home  except  an 
unlettered  grandmother,  to  stir  up  within  her  the  noble 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  to  fan  the  divine  sparks  of  ge- 
nius and  knowledge.  Might  she  not  suppose  that  I  in- 
tended to  deride  the  ignorance  of  youth,  and  expose  the 
deficiency  of  her  acquirements!  Not  so!  At  the  Iwire 
mention  of  her  books  and  instructcrs,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time,  the  clouds  which  had  gathered  around  her  brow 
b<  -gin  to  disperse.  There  was  evidently  something  like 
a  smile  which  played  upon  her  features.  It  looked  like 
the  rainbow  of  peace,  which  denoted  that  the  storm  of 
passion  was  passing  away.  Oh,  how  eloquently  did 
she  discourse  upon  the  beauties  and  delights  of  learn- 
ing !  Next  to  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  which  gilded  her 
sorrowing  patlt,  and  which  for  two  years  had  attracted 
her  devotional  spirit, — knowledge  was  the  luminary 
which  she  worshipped  with  more  than  Persian  idolatry. 
The  reader  shall  judge  of  my  surprise  and  admiration, 
when  he  is  informed,  that  this  artless  girl  of  sixteen— this 
youthful  prodigy— had  already  amassed  a  richer  intel- 
lectual treasure,  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  men  of  su- 
perior minds,  even  at  the  age  of  maturity.  The  great 
masters  of  Roman  and  classical  antiquity  she  had  read 
in  their  original  tongue — the  Georgics  and  /Encid  of 
Virgil — the  Commentaries  of  Cmsar — Selections  from 
Horace — and  the  matchless  orations  of  Tuliy,  were  as 
familiar  to  her,  as  household  words.  She  was  also  con- 
versant with  the  French,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in 
her  own  vernacular.  Besides  the  usual  elements  of 
mathematics,  she  had  even  encountered  the  forbidding 
subtleties  of  algebra  ;  and  although  mistress  of  the 
pleasing  study  of  geography,  there  was  nothing  which 


had  so  filled  her  mind  with  delight  as  the  sublime  re- 
searches of  astronomy.  She  loved  to  contemplate  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  planetary  system, — and  to 
soar  still  further  on  the  wings  of  thought,  into  that  vast 
and  illimitable  firmament  where  each  twinkling  lumina- 
ry is  itself  the  centre  of  a  similar  system.  She  had 
watched  too  the  fiery  and  eccentric  track  of  the  comet, 
"  brandishing  its  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky;"  and  from 
all  the  wonderful  movements  and  harmonious  action  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  she  had  realized  the  impressive 
sentiment  of  Young,  that 

"An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad." 

From  the  marvellcus  works  of  creation  as  revealed  in 
that  most  sublime  of  all  human  sciences,  her  soul  had 
l>cen  transported  to  the  Creator  himself,  whom  she  wor- 
shipped in  adoring  humility. 

But  why  enumerate — why  speak  of  her  varied  and 
almost  numberless  acquirements  ?  There  was  scarcely 
a  branch  of  learning  with  which  she  did  not  manifest 
at  least  some  acquaintance.  Even  the  popular  and 
somewhat  pleasing  science  of  phrenology  had  not  es- 
caped her  attention.  In  the  theories  and  conclusions  of 
its  ardent  disciples  however,  she  was  reluctant  to  con- 
cur. The  moral  and  intellectual  character  did  not,  in 
her  opinion,  depend  on  the  position  of  the  brain,  or  the 
conformation  of  the  skull.  It  squinted  at  the  hateful 
doctrine  of  materialism ;  at  least  she  thought  so,  and 
until  better  satisfied,  she  would  not  believe.  Though 
closely  engaged  for  years  in  her  regular  scholastic  stu- 
dies, litis  extraordinary  female  had  found  leisure  to 
stray  occasionally  into  the  paths  of  polite  and  elegant 
literature.  She  had  culled  from  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  British  bonis,  some  of  their  choicest  and  sweet- 
est flowers  j  and  the  beautiful  fictions  of  Scott  were 
faithfully  stored  in  her  memory. 

Deeply  interested  as  I  felt  in  this  young  and  highly 
gifted  girl,  the  hour  of  separation  was- at  hand.  The 
journey  before  her  was  comparatively  long  and  tedious; 
mine  would  speedily  terminate.  When  about  to  bid 
her  adieu,  I  fancied  that  I  saw  regret  painted  in  her 
countenance.  Her  solitude  would  bring  back  some  of 
those  gloomy  reflections,  which  society  and  conversation 
had  in  some  measure  dissipated.  I  handed  her  a  litera- 
ry work  which  I  had  with  mc,  to  beguile  the  loneliness 
and  misery  of  her  journey.  She  accepted  it  with  eager- 
ness and  gratitude.  A  new  current  of  joy  sprung  up  in 
her  bosom.  Commending  her  to  the  protection  of  hea- 
ven, I  pressed  her  hand,  and  left  my  seat  in  the  coach. 

My  sensations,  when  the  vehicle  swiftly  departed, 
were  of  a  mixed  character.  There  was  a  strange  com- 
bination of  pleasure  and  pain.  Poor  Maria,  I  thought, 
we  may  never  again  meet  in  this  world  of  sorrow ;  but 
if  ever  a  pure  aspiration  was  breathed  for  thy  happi- 
ness, it  is  that  which  I  now  offer.  I  know  that  there  is 
something  within  me  which  borders  on  romance;  and 
perhaps  many  will  suppose  that  my  imagination  has 
thrown  over  this  adventure  an  illusive  coloring.  It  may 
be  so;  but  even  after  an  interval  of  composed  reflec- 
tion, I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  in  the 
foregoing  sketch  which  does  not  snlwtantially  conform  to 
truth.  1  have  often  moralized  on  Maria's  story,  and  in 
my  blind  distrust  of  the  dealings  of  an  all  wise  Provi- 
dence, have  wished  that  human  blessings  could  be 
sometimes  more  equally  distributed.   I  have  thought  of 
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the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  gay,  simple,  flutter- 
ing insects,  dignified  with  tho  name  of  fashionable 
belles, — born  and  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury, — reposing 
in  moral  and  intellectual  sloth,  and  qfefling  the  deli- 
cious but  fatal  poison  of  adulation,— how  inferior,  how 
immeasurably  inferior,  most,  if  not  all  of  them  were, 
to  this  poor,  neglected,  deserted  orphan.  I  have  thought 
how  hard  was  that  decree,  by  which  the  light,  trifling 
and  glittering  tilings  of  creation  should  be  buoyed  up 
to  the  surface  by  their  own  levity — whilst  modest  me- 
rit and  suffering  virtue  were  doomed  to  sink  into  obscu- 
rity, and  perhaps  into  wretchedness.  On  the  other 
bind,  I  have  loved  to  look  at  the  sunny  smiles  which 
Hope,  in  spite  of  us,  will  sprinkle  over  the  chequered 
landscape  of  life.  It  is  impossible !  I  have  exclaimed, 
that  one  so  young,  yet  so  unfortunate— so  highly  im- 
proved by  moral  and  mental  culture — so  worthy  of  ad- 
miration and  esteem,  should  live  and  die  unknown  and 
unregretted.    She  surely  was  not 

 "  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  wa«e  her  twectnew  in  the  desert  air"— 

at  least  such  is  my  hope,  and  such  is  doubtless  the 
prayer  of  every  generous  reader. 

II. 


For  tho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EXAMPLE  IS  BETTER  THAU  PRECEPT. 

I  meter  read  Jeremy  Bcnlham's  'Book  of  Fallacies 
it  is  known  to  me  only  through  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
I  am  uncertain  whether  it  gibbets  the  above  saying,  or 
not;  but  no  fallacy  of  them  all  better  deserves  to  be 
hung  up  on  high,  for  the  admonition  of  mankind.  There 
is  none  more  misducvous,  in  the  best  filled  pack  of  the 
largest  wholesale  proverb-ptdler. 

u Example  is  bttter  than  precept!" — is  the  constant 
plea,  the  invariable  subterfuge,  of  those  who  do  not 
want  to  follow  good  counsel.  Be  the  counsel  ever  so 
sage—be  the  propriety  nnd  cxjicdiency  of  following  it 
ever  so  manifest — if  it  perchance  do  not  square  to  a  T 
with  the  adviser's  own  practice,  he  is  twitted  with  Uus 
sapient  apothegm;  and  the  advised  party  wends  his 
way  of  folly  as  completely  self-satisfied,  as  if  he  had 
demonstrated  it  to  be  the  way  of  wisdom  by  an  argu- 
ment clearly  pertinent,  and  mathematically  unanswera- 
ble. Yet  how  is  his  argument  more  to  the  purpose — 
how  is  he  more  rational — than  if  he  should  refuse  to 
take  a  road  pointed  out  by  a  sign-board,  because  the 
board  itself  did  not  run  along  before  him  ?  May  I  not 
correctly  show  to  others  a  way,  which  it  is  not  conve- 
nient or  agreeable  for  me  to  travel  myself? 

1  could  fill  a  book  with  the  instances  I  have  known, 
of  people  who  have  deluded  themselves  to  their  own 
hurt,  by  relying  upon  this  same  proverb. 

For  years,  I  have  been  a  little  given  to  drinking :  not 
to  excess,  'tis  true — but  more  than  is  good  for  me.  A 
sprightly  younker,  whose  thirst  appeared  likely  to  be- 
come inordinate,  being  counselled  by  mc  to  abstain  al- 
together from  strong  waters,  as  the  only  sure  resource 
of  those  afflicted  with  that  propensity— told  mc,  "  ex- 
amjrlt  teas  better  than  precept,"  and  refused  to  heed  the 
one,  because  he  could  not  have  the  other  also.  He  has 
since  dial  a  soL  The  last  three  years  of  his  existence 
were,  to  his  wife,  years  of  shame,  terror,  and  misery, 


from  which  widowhood  and  the  poor-house  were  a  wel- 
come refuge.  His  cluldrcn  arc  schooled  and  maintained 
by  the  parish. 

My  appetite  is  better  than  ordinary.  It  is,  in  truth, 
too  much  indulged,  and  not  a  few  head-aches  and  night- 
mares have  been  the  consequence.  Venturing  once,  on 
the  score  of  my  woful  experience,  to  admonish  a  young 
friend  whom  I  saw  entering  the  habit  in  which  I  was 
confirmed,  he  confuted  mc  with  the  accustomed  logical 
reply — "example,"  and  so  forth.  Seven  years  after- 
wards saw  him  tottering  on  the  grave's  brink,  with  an 
incurable  dyspejtsia,  the  fruit  of  gluttony,  and  of  glut- 
tony's usual  attendant,  indolence. 

When  a  boy,  1  was  a  famous  climber.  Perched  in  n 
cherry  tree  one  day,  I  saw  a  lad,  clumsier  than  I  was, 
going  far  out  upon  a  slender  branch.  I  cautioned  him 
that  it  would  break.  "Did'nt  I  sec  you  on  it  just  now?" 
said  he:  "and  there  you  arc  now,  further  out  on  a 
smaller  limb!  Example's  better" — but  Ufore  he  could 
end  the  saying,  his  bough  snapped,  and  he  fell  twenty 
feet,  breaking  a  leg  and  dislocating  a  shoulder  by  the 
fall. 

Another  time,  as  1  and  a  smaller  boy  were  hunting 
he  walked  over  a  creek  upon  a  log,  which  he  saw  wns 
just  able  to  bear  his  weight,  through  rottenness.  "  You 
had  better  not  venture,"  said  he  to  mc.  But  I  said,  I  had 
always  heard,  example  was  better  than  precept,  and  follow- 
ing him,  was  soused  by  the  breaking  of  the  log,  in  six 
feet  water.  Being  a  good  swimmer,  I  esenped  with  a 
ducking,  (it  was  near  Christmas,)  and  with  wetting  my 
gun,  lock,  priming,  and  all:  so  that  it  cost  mc  a  full  hour 
to  refit  for  sjmrt. 

It  is  not,  however,  commonly,  cither  immediate  or  bo- 
dily harm  that  we  incur  by  means  of  this  Jack-oMantern 
proverb.  Our  faith  in  it  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  into 
instant  and  obvious  danger:  it  is  in  general  the  opiate 
with  wliieh  we  lull  ourselves,  only  when  the  evil  we  arc 
warned  against  is  of  the  moral  kind,  or  likely  to  occur 
at  a  remote  period. 

In  my  youth,  I  rend  novels  to  a  pernicious  excess. 
They  enfeebled  my  memory ;  unfixed  my  power  of  at- 
tention and  my  habits  of  thought;  blunted  my  zest  for 
history ;  dimmed  my  perception  of  reasoning ;  gave  mc 
the  most  illusory  ideas  of  human  life  and  diameter;  and 
filled  my  brain  with  fantastic  visions.  A  passion  for 
learning,  nnd  the  timely  counsels  of  a  sensible  friend, 
subsequently  won  mo  so  far  from  this  career  of  dissipa- 
tion, that  I  surmounted  in  some  degree  its  evil  effects, 
and  acquired  a  moderate  stock  of  solid  knowledge:  but 
to  my  dying  day  I  shall  feel  its  cloying,  unAiHgmg,  de- 
bilitating influence  upon  my  mental  constitution.  Still, 
even  latterly,  I  have  continued  to  indulge  myself  with 
the  best  novels,  as  they  appeared.  My  weakness  in 
this  respect  unluckily  became  known  to  a  young  girl, 
who  seemed  to  be  exactly  treading  in  my  footsteps ;  and 
whom  I  earnestly  warned  of  the  dangers  besetting  that 
|>ath.  "Now,  cousin  L.,  how  can  you  talk  so,  when  I 
liavc  seen  you  devouring  the  Antiquary,  and  Guy  Man- 
nering,  nnd  Patronage,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  be- 
sides! You  need  not  preach  to  mc:  example  is  bitter 
than  precept."  Therefore — for  the  reasoning  seemed  to 
her  as  conclusive  as  Euclids — therefore  she  went  on,  with 
undistinguishiug  voracity,  through  all  the  spawn  of  the 
novel  press:  and  there  is  not  now  a  sadder  instance  of 
the  effects  of  novel-reading.   After  rejecting  widi  dis- 
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dain  three  suitors  every  way  her  equals,  (and  in  real 
merit  her  superiors,)  because  they  were  so  unlike  her 
favorite  novel  heroes — did  not  woo  on  their  knees  or  in 
blank  verse — and  had  *  such  shocking,  vulgar  names'— 
she,  at  three  and  twenty,  married  a  coxcomb,  formed 
precisely  after  the  model  upon  which  her  '  mind's  eye' 
liad  so  long  dwelt.  He  was  gaudy,  flippant,  and  spe- 
cious; knew  a  dozen  of  Moore's  Melodies  by  role; 
cauld  softly  discourse  of  the  heart  and  its  affections,  as  if 
he  really  possessed  the  one,  and  had  actually  frit  the 
other  ;  and,  most  irresistible  of  all,  his  name  was  Edwin 
Mortimer  Fitzgerald.  The  result  may  l>e  imagined. 
The  society  of  such  a  being  could  not  long  please. 
Their  conversation  was  a  routine  of  insipid  frivolity  and 
nn^ry  disputes.  With  n<»  definite  principles  of  econo- 
my or  of  morals,  he  wasted  his  fortune  and  wrecked  his 
health  over  the  bottle  and  at  cards — excitements,  the 
usual  resource  of  a  weak,  ill-cultivated  understanding. 
She  is  now  a  widow,  scantily  endowed,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Her  mind,  loo  much  engrossed  by  her 
darling  pursuit  to  have  learned,  even  in  the  impressive 
school  of  adversity,  is  nearly  a  blank  as  to  nil  useful 
knowledge :  imagination,  paramount  there  over  every 
other  faculty,  is  prolific  of  innumerable  fooleries;  she 
can  do  no  work  beyond  crimping  a  ruff  or  making  n 
frill :  and  her  nerves,  shattered  by  tea,  hte  hours,  and 
sentimental  emotion  at  fictitious  scenes,  threaten  a  dis- 
ordered intellect  and  a  premature  grave. 

To  this  impertinent  adage,  about  example  and  precept, 
is  it  chiefly  owing  that  I  am  at  this  moment  a  bachelor, 
aged  fifty.  1  used  it  to  parry  the  repeated  instances 
made  me  by  n  friendly  senior  bachelor,  to  be  "  up  and 
a  doing,"  in  the  journey  towards  matrimony.  As  the 
proverb  commonly  silenced  him,  it  appeared  to  me  at 
last,  as  it  does  to  most  people,  a  satisfactory  answer ;  il 
was  the  lullaby,  with  which  I  hushed  into  repose  every 
transient  qualm  that  his  expostulations  excited.  My 
friend  at  length,  in  reasonable  time,  took  me  at  my  word, 
and  added  example  to  precept :  he  married,  well  and 
happily.  But  one  obstacle  or  other,  real  or  imaginary, 
had  by  this  time  confirmed  me  in  my  inactivity.  Busi- 
ness occupied  my  time:  chimerical  visions  of  female  ex- 
cellence, in  spite  of  my  better  reason,  haunted  me  from 
the  regions  of  romance,  and  made  me  hard  to  be  pleased, 
even  by  merits  which  I  was  obliged  to  confess  were  su- 
perior to  my  own :  courtship,  by  being  long  in  view  yet 
long  deferred,  came  at  length  to  appear  clothed  in  em- 
barrassment and  terror:  a  failure,  resulting  (as  vanity 
whispered,)  purely  from  the  awkwardness  produced  by 
embarrassment  and  terror,  finally  crushed  all  matrimo- 
nial aspirations :  and,  as  it  is  now  absurd  to  hope  for  a 
love-match,  (a  genuine  novel-reader  can  brook  no  other) 
I  am  e'en  trying  to  resign  myself  to  the  doom  of  per- 
petual celibacy. 

Twere  needless  to  multiply  examples.  These  suf- 
fice to  shew,  not  only  how  absurd  in  reasoning,  but  how- 
hurtful  often  in  practice  it  is,  to  consider  advice  as  at  oil 
the  leu  good,  for  not  being  enforced  by  the  giver's  ex- 
ample. That  proverb  has  done  as  much  harm  in  the 
world  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  or  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings;  or  as  the  silly  saying,  " stuff  a 
cold,  and  starve  a  fever;"  or,  as  (by  its  perversion)  that 
unfortunate  one,  "  apare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child." 

Yet,  after  all,  the  maxim  I  have  been  exposing  is  not 
untrue.   Example  IS  better  than  precept .-  does  more  ef- 


fectually shew  the  right  way.  But  it  is  faUaciem,  and 
mischievous,  by  being  misapplied.  Instead  of  being  re- 
garded merely  as  a  rebuke  to  the  adviser,  it  is  absurdly 
taken  by  the  a&sed  as  a  justication  to  himself  in  per- 
sisting in  error.  In  most  .cases  it  is  not  even  a.  just  re- 
buke to  the  adviser :  because  ten  to  one  there  is  some 
dissimilarity  of  sUiulion  or  of  circumstances,  which  makes 
it  not  expedient  or  proper  for  him  to  do  what  he  never- 
theless properly  recommends  to  another.  While  I  shew 
vou  your  road — and  shew  it  with  perfect  corrcolncss — 
my  own  duly  or  pleasure  may  call  me  another  way,  or 
may  hid  me  remain  where  I  am.  But  the  adage  is  never 
an  apolosry  for  the  advised  party's  neglect  of  advice : 
and  whensoever  he  attempts  lo  use  it  as  such,  his  plea, 
though  abstractly  true,  is  impertinent — is  notlung  to  the 
purjwsc.  M. 


For  ilie  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  POWER  OF  FAITH. 

**  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  In  Bethlehem  of  Juden,  in  the 
"  dnyn  of  Herod  the  Kinc,  behold  there  came  wine  men  from  the 
"  eiwt  to  Jrrunnlcm,  «iyinp,  Where  u*  he  thai  In  born  kin?  of  the 
"'Jew*  ?  fur  we  hnvo  seen  his  star  in  the  east  and  have  come  to 
"  worship  him." 

Pleasure  !  thou  cheat  of  a  world's  dim  night, 
What  shadows  pass  over  thy  disk  of  light! 
To  follow  thy  flitting  and  quivering  flame, 
Is  to  die  in  the  depths  of  despair  and  shame ; 
'Tis  to  perish  afar  on  a  lone  wild  moor, 
Or  the  wreck  of  a  ship  on  a  hopeless  shore. 
Come  listen,  ye  gny !  I  will  tell  of  a  star 
Whose  beaming  is  brighter  and  steadier  far; 
it  rose  in  the  East,  and  the  wise  men  came 
To  see  if  its  light  were  indeed  the  same 
Which  their  old  books  said  would  be  seen  to  rest 
On  Bethlehem's  plains,  in  its  silver  vest, 
To  point  to  the  spot  where  a  Saviour  lay, 
Who  would  gather  his  flock,  all  gone  astray ; 
Would  frighten  the  wolf  from  his  helpless  fold, 
And  loosen  the  grasp  of  his  demon  hold ; 
And  lead  them  away  to  his  pastures  green, 
Where  all  is  so  verdant  and  fadeless  seen, 
Where  the  river  of  life  is  a  ceaseless  stream, 
And  the  light  of  his  love  is  the  sweetest  beam 
That  ever  shone  out  on  benighted  eyes, 
And  brighter  the  fnce  of  those  lovely  skies, 
Than  ever  was  seen  in  the  softest  sleep 
When  the  senses  arc  hushed  in  calmness  deep ; 
And  spirits  are  thought,  with  their  gentle  breath, 
To  breathe  on  the  lids  of  a  seeming  death, 
And  whisper  such  things  in  the  ear  of  wo, 
As  the  waking  sinner  must  never  know. 
Oh,  what  doth  he  ask  in  return  for  this, 
The  light  of  his  love,  and  such  draughts  of  bliss? 
What  doth  he  ask  for  the  boon  thus  given?— 
Faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

A  cry  was  heard  in  Rama!— and  so  wild — 
Twos  Rachel  weeping  for  her  murdcr'd  chUd : — 
She  would  not  be  consoled — her  youngest  pride 
Was  torn  in  terror  from  her  sheltering  side; 
At  one  dread  blow  her  infant  joy  was  gone 
To  glut  tho  rage  of  Herod's  heart  of  stone ; 
What  dravc  the  tyrant  in  his  wrathful  mood, 
To  bathe  her  lovely  innocents  in  blood  ? 
Why  stoop'd  the  savage  from  his  kingly  throne, 
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To  fill  Judea  with  a  mother's  moan  ? — 
Weak  wretch!  he  i<lly  sought  in  his  alarm, 
To  slay  the  purpose  of  Jehovah's  arm ; 
The  creature,  crawling  on  his  kindred  dust, 
Would  stay  the  bolt,  descending  on  his  lust; 
Tito  crafty  counsel  of  his  finite  mind 
Would  diwart  the  God,  who  rides  upon  the  wind ; 
Yea,  "rides  upon  a  Cherub,"  and  doth  fly, 
Scatt'ring  his  lightnings  through  the  lurid  sky.  . , 
Vain  hope!  the  purpose  of  lus  heart,  foreknown, 
Ere  yet  the  falcon  swoops,  the  prey  is  flown  j 
On  Egypt's  all  unconscious  breast  is  laid 
Another  bal>c,  like  him  whom  erst  the  maid 
Diu^litcr  of  Pharaoh  on  the  wave  espied 
la  bark  of  bulrush,  floating  o'er  the  tide 
Where  'twas  her  wont  her  virgin  limbs  to  lave, 
And  snatched  in  pity  from  a  wntery  grave  ; 
Tme  to  the  chord  that  wakes  in  woman's  heart, 
True  i')  the  pulse  which  bids  her  promptly  start 
To  shield  defenceless  childhood  in  her  arms, 
And  hush  the  plaining  of  its  young  alarms. 

Infant  adored !  I  dare  not  here  essay 
To  paint  die  lustre  of  thy  glorious  way: — 
Let  earth  attend,  wlu'le  holy  tongues  recount 
Thy  haJlow'd  lessons  from  the  Olive  Mount, 
While  Heaven  proclaims  its  messenger  of  love 
On  Jordan's  banks  descending  as  a  dove, 
While  grateful  multitudes  in  plaudits  vie, 
And  Zion  shouts  hosnnnah  to  the  High ! 
O'er  famed  Gethscmnnc,  I  must  not  tread. 
Sad  o'er  its  memory  let  tears  be  shed ; 
From  bloody  Calvary,  the  soul  recoils 
From  impious  murderers,  sharing  in  thy  spoils; 
Fran  thy  dread  agony,  and  bosom  wrung, 
A  vorld  in  awful  darkness,  sably  hung, 
When  earth  was  shook,  the  vail  was  rent  in  twain 
And  yawning  graves  gave  forth  their  dead  again. 

From  theme  too  great,  too  sad,  I  turn  away, 
From  strain  loo  lofty  for  a  feeble  by — 
They  sought  to  quench  in  blood  thy  hnllow'd  light, 
To  stay,  the  foolish  ones!  thy  stayless  flight ; 
Tbey  did  indeed  thy  breast  of  meekness  wring, 
Which  would  have  gathered  them  beneath  its  wing ; 
lufumte  Jacob  trampled  on  thy  cross, 
Thy  loved  ones  mourned  in  bitterness,  thy  loss, 
When  suddenly  is  heard  the  earthquake  shock, 
The  sepulchre  repels  its  closing  rock, 
The  grave  is  tcnontless ! — the  body  gone, 
The  trembling  guards  in  speechless  terror  thrown ; 
Tli'  attending  angel  comes  with  lightning  brow 
And  raiment  whiter  than  the  dazzling  snow, 
Comes  lo  attest  with  his  eternal  breath, 
Our  God  triumphant  over  sin  and  death. 

Here  let  me  pause  and  fix  my  ardent  gaze— 
Fulh  is  my  star,  whose  evcr-during  rays 
Can  guide  my  steps  through  life's  surrounding  gloom 
And  cheer  the  paths  which  lie  beyond  the  tomb  ; 
Flitw  was  I  lost  in  earth's  bewildering  vale 
When  first  I  turned  and  saw  that  silver  sail 
Above  my  dim  horizon,  breaking  slow, 
Whi  n  all  of  peace  for  me  seem'd  gone  below  ; 
M  y  world  was  sad  and  comfortless  and  drear 
Vol.  I.— 6 


Or  cross'd  by  lights  that  glance  and  disappear; 

Look  back,  my  soul,  on  scenes  which  long  have  passed, 

Think  on  the  thousand  phantoms  I  have  chased  ; 

Count  o'er  the  bubbles  whose  delusive  dyes 

Have  danced  in  emptiness  before  mine  eyes ; 

How  were  they  followed, — won — and  heedless  clasp'd 

How  fled  their  hues  !  evanished  as  I  grasp'd ! — 

That  last  and  loveliest  one,  whoso  rainbow  light 

Will  break  at  limes  on  memory  so  bright, 

How  did  it  fleet  with  all  its  fairy  fires, 

Fanned  by  the  breath  of  young  and  soft  desires! 

Caught  by  its  tinsel  shine,  deceptive  shed, 

I  flew,  with  throbbing  heart  and  dizzied  head, 

A  giddy  round,  where  all  beneath  were  flowers, 

Where  sped,  with  "  flying  feel,"  the  laughing  hours: 

Dissolved  the  charm — dispelled  the  brilliant  dream — 

Why  changed  to  baleful  shadow  did  it  seem? 

What  roused  the  madman  from  his  trance,  and  left 

His  heart  a  waste — of  love — of  joy  bereft  ? 

What  woke  the  foolish  one? — unmanned  his  heart? 

Death,  mid  the  trcach'rous  scene,  did  sudden  start, 

And  o'er  my  light  of  love  his  breath  expires, 

It  pales — it  fades — extinguish'd  are  its  fires! 

But  now,  how  blest  the  change !  there  is  a  power 
Can  foil  e'en  death — can  rob  his  only  hour 
Of  half  its  sting — can  even  deck  with  charms 
The  cold  embrace  of  his  sepulchral  arms : 
'Tis  but  the  transient  sinful  passport  this, 
To  "joys  unspeakable  and  full  of  bliss;" 
'Tis  but  a  short,— convulsive, — fitful  thrill, — 
A  momentary  pang, — a  sudden  chill ; — 
When  free,  the  disembodied  spirit  flies 
Where,  incorruptible,  it  never  dies; 
To  scenes  the  Patmos  prophet,  glowing  paints, 
Where  near  the  jasper  seat  adore  the  saints, 
Where  bow  of  emerald  circles  round  a  throne. 
In  glory  brighter  than  the  sardine  stone! 
Yet  hold ! — nor  thus  as  if  in  scorn  my  soul 
Still  break  from  earth  and  spurn  its  dull  control; 
Why  wilt  thou  bound  away  through  paths  of  ether, 
Swift  as  "  young  roes  upon  thy  mountains,  Bethcr  7" 
Turn — turn  to  earth,  the  blinded  vision  fails, — 
We  must  not  look  beyond  those  sapphire  veils, 
Which  mercy  spreads  in  beauty  o'er  the  skies, 
To  spare  the  weakness  of  tin  hnllow'd  eyes  ; 
Oh,  check  the  thought  which  soars,  presumptuous  man! 
Nor  dare  the  heights  that  thou  must  never  scan. 

But  though  shut  out  from  that  all  radiant  goal 
While  41  this  corruptible"  enchains  the  soul, 
He  whom  a  gracious  God  hath  given  to  see 
Yon  light  which  burst  on  darkened  Galilee, 
Will  find  a  charm  in  that  clear  steady  ray 
Which  sweetens  life  and  sanctifies  decay ; 
All  changed  the  face  of  this  dark  prison,  earth, 
It  seems  to  spring  as  from  a  second  birth; 
Chaos  is  gone, — as  first  it  fled  the  sight 
Of  Him  who  spake,  and  sudden  there  was  light! 
Sweet  flowers  now  spring  upon  the  pris'ners  path, 
Where  once  but  thorns  beset  the  child  of  wrath ; 
A  balm  for  wounds  that  once  could  rack  the  frame, 
Such  monitory  thoughts  the  fondest  wish  to  tame. 
Such  hope  to  cheer  and  stay  the  sinking  breast, 
A  prize  so  noble,- -and  so  calm  a  rest ! 
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Such  alter'd  views! — new  heavens! — and  other  skies! 
Rome  veil  before  was  bound  upon  his  eyes, 
Thus  sudden  loosed,  as  if  angelic  hands, 
Invisible,  unbound  his  fettering  bands. 
Where  now  the  cold  and  soul  revolting  gloom 
That  hung  its  shadows  o'er  the  yawning  tomb? 
"Where  gone  the  grief  that  with  o'erw  helming  load 
Press'd  down  the  heart  and  crush'd  it  on  its  road  ? 
Lost  in  the  hope  of  diose  prospective  joys 
Where  sorrow  enters  not,  nor  death  annoys.  S. 


For  tliu  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
The  Sweet  Springs  of  Virginia*  and  the  Valley 
which  contain*  them. 

BY  W.  BY  R  D  POWELL,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  said,  nnd  we  admit  it,  that  a  sight 
of  the  Natural  Bridge  is  worth  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  as  thij  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  greater 
curiosities  existing,  we  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  ex- 
pressing the  belief,  that  the  Sweet  Springs,  inclusive  of 
the  entire  valley  which  contains  them,  present  to  u  phi- 
losophical mind,  a  scene  of  incalculably  greater  interest. 
The  bridge,  by  one  mental  effort,  is  comprehended,  and 
speculation  put  at  rest.  Not  so  with  this  valley ;  but 
like  the  bridge,  the  first  impressions  produced  by  it  create 
amazement,  but  as  soon  as  this  state;  of  feeling  is  dis- 
placed by  further  observation,  a  train  of  thought  suc- 
ceeds, of  unceasing  interest,  upon  the  character  nnd  va- 
riety of  the  causes  which  could  have  produced  such  a 
pleasing  variety  of  effects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  several  springs,  bubbling  forth 
immense  volumes  of  water,  highly  charged  with  lime, 
carlxmic  acid  gas,  free  caloric,  nnd  in  some  instances 
iron,  are  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  philosopher, 
and  so  they  will  remain,  more  especially,  until  more 
facts  in  relation  to  them  are  discovered,  and  the  laws  ot 
chemical  affinity  arc  better  understood. 

In  the  second  place,  the  great  fertility  of  the  valley, 
even  to  a  common  observer,  will  be  remarked  as  a  mat- 
ter of  very  uncommon  occurrence. 

In  the  third  place,  those  elevations  which  cross  the 
Valley,  five  in  number,  popularly  known  as  the  Beaver 
Dams,  arc  marvellous  mutters,  transcending  even  the 
Natural  Bridge;  and  that  they  were  constructed  by 
beavers,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  then  the  mind 
is  lost  in  amazement  at  the  probable  number  of  the  ani- 
mals that  inhabited  the  valley,  and  the  immensity  of 
their  labor. 

The  valley  is  bounded  by  high  hills,  perhaps  moun- 
tains, and  the  one  that  terminates  its  lower  extremity 
consists  of  slate,  nnd  is  separated  from  the  lateral  ones 
by  a  stream  of  small  magnitude  above  its  junction  with 
the  valley  branch,  wluch  is  made  up  measurably  of  the 
mineral  waters.  The  lateral  mountains,  at  their  lower 
extremity  are  slate ;  at  the  other,  sandstone ;  and  in  the 
middle,  limestone. 

From  the  upper  spring,  or  the  one  now  in  use,  to  the 
junction  of  its  branch  with  the  mountain  stream  above 
treated  of,  is  three  miles,  and  the  fall  in  that  distance 
was  originally  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Then 
there  was  between  these  lateral  hills  no  vnlley  or  flat 
land — this  has  been  produced  by  the  Beaver  Dams  which 
divided  the  original  declination  into  five  perpendicular 
falls,  measuring  each  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  feet— 


thus  producing  out  of  one  mountain  gutter,  five  beauti- 
ful tables  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world.  And  this  too, 
simply  by  retaining  the  debris  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  as  it  was  annually  washed  in,  and  also  the  lime 
from  the  mineral  waters,  which,  since  the  production  of 
the  fountains  has  been  constantly  depositing.  It  is  fur- 
thermore evident  that  no  one  of  these  dams  was  the 
work  of  one  season,  but  of  many,  just  as  the  necessity 
for  elevation  was  produced  by  the  filling  up  of  the  arti- 
ficial basin. 

As  a  description  of  one  of  those  dams  will  serve  for 
all,  we  will  take  the  largest,  and  the  one  which  bounds 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley. 

This  dam  constitutes  one  bank  of  the  stream  which 
receives  the  valley  waters,  and  is  alxuit  thirty-eight  feet 
high,  and  half  a  mile  in  length  ;  the  elevation,  however, 
gradually  diminishes  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities. 
The  mineral  waters  of  the  valley  contain,  as  we  have 
intimated,  an  immense  quantify  of  lime,  which  is  de- 
posited with  astonishing  rapidity  in  the  state  of  a  sim- 
ple carbonate,  (especially  in  those  places  whore  the 
water  lias  much  motion,)  producing  those  mineral  forms 
called  stalactites  and  stalagmites.    With  this  knowledge 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  these  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  beaver  labor  nnd  economy  were  produced. — 
For  instance,  these  animals,  according  to  their  manner 
of  building,  felled  trees  across  the  mouth  of  the  branch, 
and  filled  smaller  interstices  with  brush,  which  would 
cause  motion  in  the  water  nnd  serve  as  nuclei  for  its 
mineral  depositions.    Consequently,  in  this  dam  may 
be  seen  immense  incrustations  of  logs,  brush,  roots  and 
moss.  In  many  instances,  the  ligneous  matter,  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  decomposing  effects  of  time  and  mois- 
ture, is  entirely  removed,  leaving  petrous  tubes,  resem- 
bling, in  the  larger  specimens,  cannon  barrels.  These 
calcareous  deposilcs  not  only  cemented  the  timber  to- 
gether, but  secured  the  entire  work  against  the  smallest 
percolation,  prevented  the  escape  of  mountain  debris, 
and  rendered  permanent  a  labor,  which  under  other 
circumstances,  would  little  more  than  have  survived  the 
duration  of  the  timber,  or  the  life  of  the  industrious  ar- 
tificer. 

The  outside  of  the  dam  is  stalaclical  in  its  whole 
length,  which  resulted  from  the  beaver's  keeping  its 
summit  level,  nnd  thus  causing  the  water  to  flow  over 
every  point  of  it.  This  circumstance,  in  connexion 
with  the  stream  that  washes  its  outer  base,  has  caused 
large  and  over  hanging  projections  of  the  stnlaeticnl  dc- 
|Kisitcs,  and  cavernous  excavations;  attached  to  the 
roofs  of  which  is  to  be  seen  n  great  variety  of  small  and 
beautiful  spars.  At  the  point  over  which  the  water  at 
present  is  precipitated,  the  dam,  is  a  bold  and  interest- 
ing spectacle.  Add  to  this  a  large  descending  column 
of  white  spray,  into  which  the  water  is  converted  by 
obstacles  opposing  its  march  over  the  dam,  and  the  scene 
is  rendered  truly  sublime. 

The  soil  of  the  several  basins  seems  to  rest  on  stalag- 
mite, and  the  channel  of  the  branch  is  worn  out  of  it. 

In  many  places,  far  above  the  present  level  of  the  ba- 
sins or  dams,  may  be  seen  large  rocks  of  this  stalagmite : 
thus  proving  incontcstibly,  that  this  water  occupied  a 
position,  two  hundred  fact  at  least  above  what  it  did  at 
the  time  the  beavers  commenced  their  labor,  and  be- 
fore the  deep  excavation  was  effected  between  the  moun- 
tains. 
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Finally,  we  deem  it  proper  to  irmkc  a  few  more  re- 
marks upon  the  first  topic  we  introduced,— namely,  the 
waters  themselves.  As  to  the  agents  concerned,  and 
the  piny  of  affinities  between  them,  it  is  useless  for  us 
to  hazard  an  opinion,  more  especially  as  we  have  not 
made  ourselves  analytically  acquainted  with  them.  Let 
it  suffice  to  point  out  the  several  springs,  and  those  sen- 
sible properties  and  qualities  which  will  necessarily  !*■ 
observed  by  every  visiter ;  and  first  of  the  spring  now 
in  use. 

As  soon  as  this  beautiful  fountain  is  brought  within 
the  compass  of  vision,  attention  will  be  arrested  by  the 
constant  and  copious  escape  of  fixed  air,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  stream.  As  soon  as  it  is  introduced  to  the 
mouth,  its  sweetish  taste  and  warmth  are  discovered — 
and  then  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the  system  will  be 
perceived;  and  finally,  if  the  visiter  will  walk  below 
the  spring,  five  or  six  rods,  he  will  discover  the  stalag- 
mitie  rocks  of  limestone  which  have  been  formed  by 
successive  depositions  from  this  water. 

The  next  spring  below,  is  popularly  called  the  Red 
Spring.  It  is  characterized  by  a  red  deposite,  which  we 
regard  as  the  carbonate  of  iron,  by  a  strong  sweetish 
calybiate  taste,  by  its  warmth,  by  the  boldness  of  the 
stream,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  fixed  air  escaping. 

The  two  springs  below  this,  resemble  the  first  in  every 
respect,  so  far  as  the  unaided  senses  can  discover.  We 
feel  called  upon  to  add,  that  no  one  should  venture  a 
free  use,  as  a  drink,  of  the  Red  Spring  water,  unad- 
vised by  an  intelligent  physician.  It  is  a  powerful  wa- 
ter, and  can  never  prove  an  indifferent  agent  in  any 
constitution. 

And  finally,  wc  beg  leave  to  advise  every  visiter, 
whose  soul  is  warmed  by  a  scientific  love  of  natural 
phenomena,  not  to  leave  the  ground  till  he  shall  have 
seen  the  major  part,  at  least,  of  what  we  have  feebly  at- 
tempted to  describe. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  "CHOTANK." 

Olim  mtminisse  juvabit. — Virgil. 

Blessed,  yea  thrice  blessed,  be  the  hills  and  flats,  the 
"forests"  and  swamps  of  Old  Chotank!  Prosperous, 
yea  doubly  prosperous  be  their  generous  cultivators — 
worthy  descendants  of  worthy  sires — Virginians  all 
over,  in  heart  and  feeling,  soul  and  body.  From  the 
Paspatansy  swells  to  the  Neck  levels,  may  they  have 
peace  and  happiness  in  "  all  their  borders." 

How  often  do  j  turn  over  memory's  volume  and  lin- 
ger upon  the  page  which  tells  of  my  first  visits  to  "Cho- 
tank"— so  full  of  almost  unalloyed  pleasure.  The  re- 
collection steals  upon  the  mind  like  soft  strains  of  music 
over  the  senses,  giving  the  same  chastened  satisfaction. 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  happy  days  and  nights  there 
spent :  The  ardent  fox  hunt  with  whoop  and  hallo  and 
winding  horn:  And  would  even  temperance  blush  to 
look,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  at  the  old  family 
bowl  of  mint  julep,  with  its  tuft  of  green  peering  above 
Uie  inspiring  liquid — an  emerald  isle  in  a  sea  of  amber 
— the  dewy  drops,  cool  and  sparkling,  standing  out 
upon  its  sides — all,  all  Ixilmy  and  inviting?  And  then, 
the  morning  over  and  the  noon  pissed,  the  business  of 
the  day  accomplished,  the  social  board  is  spread,  loadct 
with  flesh  and  fowl  and  the  products  of  the  garden  ant 
the  orchard  !   Come  let  us  regale  the  now  lively  senses 


and  satisfy  the  excited  appetite !  What  care  we  for  ra- 
gouts and  fricassee's,  and  olla  podrida's,  and  all  the  fo- 
reign flummery  that  fashion  and  folly  have  brought  into 
use  ?  The  juicy  ham,  the  rich  surloin,  Uie  fat  saddle, 
make  the  substantiate  of  a  Virginia  dinner,  and  "  lily- 
ivcred"  he,  who  would  want  a  better.  But  when  friends 
and  strangers  come — and  welcome  are  they  always! 
nature's  watery  store  housu  is  at  hand,  and  windy  must 
x;  the  day  indeed,  when  the  Potomac  cannot  furnish  a 
dish  of  chowder  or  cral»,  to  be  added  to  the  feast.  How 
1  have  luxuriated  at  a  Chotank  dinner!  Nor  let  plea- 
sures of  the  table  in  this  intellectual  age  be  despised  ? 
Goddess  of  Hospitality  forbid  it !  And  well  may  I  ad- 
dress thee  in  Uie  feminine  gender,  thou  dispenser  of  heart- 
felt mirth!  'Tis  woman's  smile  enlivens  the  feast — 
'lis  woman's  handy  care  that  has  so  well  provided  it — 
'tis  woman's  kind  encouragement  that  adds  a  charm 
to  all  you  see  around  you. 

And  now  let  us  loll  in  the  cool  portico,  shaded  with 
the  Lombardy  poplar — the  proper  tree,  let  them  say 
what  they  will,  to  surround  a  gentleman's  mansion— so 
tall  and  stately,  and  therefore  so  appropriate.  How 
delightful  is  the  breeze  on  this  height!  See  Uie  white 
sails  of  the  vessels,  Uirough  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  spread  out  to  catch  it,  and  how  gracefully  and 
even  majestically  they  glide  along.  You  can  trace  them 
up  and  down  as  far  as  U»c  eye  can  reach,  following  Utcir 
quiet  courses.  The  beauUful  slopes  of  Uie  fields  in 
Maryland,  cultivated  to  the  water's  edge,  fill  up  a  pic- 
ture surpassingly  beautiful — not  grand,  but  beautiful; 
for  what  can  please  more  than  the  calm  sunshine  shed 
upon  upland  and  lowland,  with  the  glad  waters  glisten- 
ing in  its  rays,  and  just  enough  of  man's  works  on  both 
"  flood  and  field"  to  give  life  and  motion  to  the  scene  ! 
Surrounded  with  such  a  prospect  as  Uiis,  let  Uie  old 
folks  discuss  Utcir  crops,  talk  of  their  wheat  and  corn, 
and  prognosticate  Uie  changes  of  the  wcaUter— or,  as 
times  now  go,  settle  first  the  affairs  of  the  county,  then 
of  the  state,  and  lastly  of  the  nation,  while  we  steal 
away  to  Uie  parlor. 

Daughters  of  Virginia  !  always  fair,  always  lovely, 
how  much  fairer  and  lovelier  than  ever,  do  you  appear 
in  your  own  homes,  surrounded  by  your  fathers,  your 
brothers  and  your  kinsmen.  How  it  has  delighted  me 
to  watch  the  overflowings  of  your  innocent  hearts,  to 
enjoy  your  winning  smiles — to  listen  to  the  music  of 
your  voices!  I  see  in  you  no  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  the 
moral  contagious  diseases  caught  by  intercourse  with 
corrupt  society — I  find  no  "  town-bred"  arts,  mocking 
the  modesty  of  nature— I  discover  no  cunning  devices 
to  attract  that  attention  which  merit  alone  ought  to  com- 
mand. May  this  be  written  of  you  always !  May  the 
land  which  produces  noble,  generous  sons,  ever  have  for 
its  boast  and  pride,  the  most  virtuous  daughters. 

And  now  having  seen  the  young  men  fairly  "jwircd,'' 
if  not  matched,  let  us  leave  them  wiUi  a  blessing,  and 
look  after  our  more  aged  friends. 

Politics  hnvc  run  high  since  wc  left  them,  but  the 
«'  cool  of  the  evening"  is  cooling  tho  blood,  and  "  a  drink" 
settles  the  controversy.  Friends  and  neighbors  can- 
not afford  to  quarrel  even  about  what  concerns  them- 
selves, much  less  about  things  so  far  off  as  at  Washing- 
ton. WiUi  Virginia  gentlemen  there  is  always  a  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  even  in  heated  argument  which  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  offence. 
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Ah!  did  I  not  sec  a  sly  wink  ?  And  is  there  not  a 
touch  of  the  elbow,  and  then  a  low  whisper,  anil  by  and 
by  n  buzz — and  then  an  open  proposal  for  a  sociable 
game  at  cards.  Presently,  presently,  good  friends,  we 
will  have  our  tea  and  biscuit, and  then  for  loo  or  whist! 

Let  not  starched  propriety  look  prim,  nor  prudery 
shake  her  head,  nor  jealous  caution  hold  up  her  finger. 
Our  fathers  did  the  same  before  us,  and  "  be  wc  wiacr 
or  better  than  they  ?"  Call  in  the  "  womankind,'*  as 
Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  ungal'antly  styled  the  better 
part  of  creation,  and  let  us  have  fair  friends  and  foes  to 
join  us  round  die  table.  Trim  the  lights,  roll  from  your 
purses  just  enough  of  silver  to  give  an  interest  to  our 
play.  Avaunl!  spirits  of  gaming  and  avarice  front  this 
circle — and  here's  at  you  till  weariness  or  inclination 
calls  us  to  seek 

•'Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

And  thus  ends  a  day  in  Chotank  :  A  day! — yes  many, 
many  days.  In  these  "our  latter  limes,''  and  this  "our 
age  of  improvement,"  all  this  may  be  thought  wrong! 
Perhaps  it  is  so.  I  will  not  dispute  with  stern  morality 
and  strict  philosophy.  Their  counsels  are  doubtless 
more  worthy  to  be  followed  than  the  maxim  which 
"  Holds  It  one  of  the  wi-ist  tUiiu-* 
To  drive  dull  care  away." 

But  for  "  my  single  self"  I  can  say  that  after  n  day 
spent  in  Chotank  I  never  had  reason  to  exclaim,  follow- 
ing the  fashion  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  "l)itm  Pcrdidi!" 

But  Chotank,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, is  not  now  in  its  "  high  and  palmy  state."  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it  obtained  that  celebrity 
which  makes  it  famous  now.  The  ancient  scats  of  ge- 
nerous hospitality  arc  still  there,  but  their  former  jkjs- 
scssors,  so  free  of  heart,  so  liberal,  and  blessed  withal 
with  the  means  of  being  free  and  lil>eral,  where  arc 
they  ?  "And  echo  alone  answers,  where  are  they.'' 
Their  sons  can  only  hope  to  keep  alive  the  old  spirit  by 
the  exercise  of  more  prudence  and  economy  than  tin  ir 
fathers  possessed.  Otherwise  here  too,  as  alas!  in 
some  cases  is  too  true,  the  families  that  once  and  now 
own  the  soil,  are  destined  to  be  rudely  pushed  from  thcir 
placcs  by  grasping  money  lenders !  Altered  as  the 
times  aro  however,  and  changed  as  is  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  the  life  that  I  have  attempted 
faintly  to  sketch,  is  the  life  yet  led  by  the  merry  Cho- 
tunkcrs.  Willi  the  remembrance  of  the  "  olden  time" 
strongly  impressed  on  their  minds,  and  tradition  to 
strengthen  the  ideas  formed  by  their  own  recollections, 
they  xciil  have  their  fun  and  their  frolics — their  barbe- 
cues and  their  fish  frys.  There  arc  fewer  "roystering 
blades"  than  there  used  to  be,  and  much  less  drinking 
than  formerly — but  the  court  house  now  ami  then  brings 
up  a  round  dozen  of  "  good  men  and  true,"  who  will 
not  disgrace  their  ancestors :  men  who  will  make  the 
"  welkin  ring"  again  with  uprorarious  mirth,  and 
part  as  they  met  in  all  that  high  flow  of  spirits  which 
results  from  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  freedom,  at 
least  for  the  present,  from  care. 

Let  us,  however,  close.  There  is  that  in  the  place  and 
the  people  of  whom  I  am  writing  to  induce  me  to  con- 
tinue :  but  enough  for  this  "Recollection."  If  the  eye  of  a 
Chotankcr  should  meet  this  page  and  read  what  is  writ- 
ten, he  will  know  without  looking  at  the  signature  that  he 
has  met  with  a  friend  to  him  and  'all  his  neighborhood.' 

Alexandria,  D.  C,  Sept.  13,  1334.  K.  S.  I 


For  the  Southern  Literary  AU-aecngi-r. 
Important  Law  Cnse  In  a  Slater  State*  involve 
lug  Quetttloiia  of  Science* 

[Communicated  by  P.  A.  Browne,  Eaq.  of  Philadelphia.] 
On  the  Easterly  side  of  the  l>eautiful  river  Schuyl- 
kill, about  seven  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
stands  the  flourishing  town  of  Manyunk.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  house  to  be  seen  there,  and 
nothing  disturbed  the  stillness  of  nature  but  the  sing- 
mgof  the  birds,  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  and  the  gentle 
ripling  of  the  river  as  its  waters  glided  towards  the 
ocean  ;  but  now  it  has  become  the  habitation  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings,  the  scat  of  numerous  manufac- 
tories, and  a  striking  example  of  the  rapid  improve- 
ments in  American  industry  and  the  arts.  The  whole 
of  this  change  has  been  wrought  by  improving  the  na- 
vigation of  tho  Schuylkill:  by  raising  the  Fairniount 
and  other  dams,  sufficient  water  has  been  provided,  not 
only  for  all  the  purposes  of  canaling  and  watering  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  company,  incorporated  by 
law  for  that  purpose,  have  found  at  their  disposal  an 
immense  water  power,  which  they  sell  and  rent  to  the 
best  ad  van  tn  ire. 

Among  the  number  of  enterprising  citizens  who 
availed  themselves  of  these  advantages  was  Mr.  Mark 
Richards,  a  gentleman  advantageously  known  and  es- 
teemed in  the  mercantile  as  well  as  the  manufacturing 
world. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1830,  the  Schuylkill  naviga- 
tion company  made  a  deed  to  John  Moore,  in  which  it 
was  recited  that  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  1827, 
Mark  Richards  had  agreed  with  the  company  for  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  of  ground  at  Manyunk  therein  de- 
scried ;  that  on  the  25lh  of  January,  1828,  he,  the  said 
Mark,  had  agreed  to  purchase  of  the  company  100 
inches  of  water  power  at  flat-rock  canal,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  $6  per  inch  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1828, 
200  inches  of  water  power  at  the  same  rate,  which  wa- 
ter power  was  to  be  granted  on  the  usual  conditions,  and 
subject  to  the  former  grants  by  the  company  of  water 
power.  That  on  the  4th  of  June,  1830,  Richards  and 
wife  had  granted  the  said  lot  and  "  the  aforesaid  water 
power  of  300  inches  of  water"  to  Moore.  It  further  re-  . 
cited  that  Richards  had  requested  the  grant  of  the  com- 
pany to  be  made  to  Moore,  he  Richards  having  paid 
the  whole  rent,  amounting  to  $1840  per  annum  up  to 
that  time.  Then  follows  the  grant  of  the  lot,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  drawing  from  the  canal  through 
the  forcbay,  at  all  limes  thereafter  forever,  "  so  much 
water  as  can  pass  through  two  motalic  aj>ertures,  one 
of  50,  and  the  other  of  250  square  inches,  under  a  head 
of  three  fecL"  To  have  and  to  hold  "the  quantity  of 
300  square  inches  of  water,"  in  manner  aforesaid. 
Moore  covenanted  at  his  expense  to  erect  and  support 
the  two  mctalic  apertures,  one  of  50,  and  the  other  of 
250  square  inches,  through  which  the  said  300  inches  of 
water,  under  a  three  feet  head,  "is  to  pass.n  The  com- 
pany reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  enter  upon 
the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  examining  "  the  rise  of 
the  apertures." 

Mr.  Moore  having  ascertained  that  by  applying  two 
plain  simple  mctalic  apertures  of  the  given  sizes,  he  was 
not  able  to  draw  the  same  quantity  in  square  inches  of 
water,  but  only  65  and  3d  per  cent  of  the  amount, 
he  therefore  applied  the  adjutages  described  by  Pro- 
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lessor  Vcnturi ;  and  for  these  applications,  which  were 
aliened  to  be  a  breach  of  the  contract,  an  action  was 
iamtuled  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

it  will  be  perceived  that  this  case  involved  not  only 
important  principles  of  law,  but  interesting  inquiries 
in  hydrodynamics,  to  aid  in  the  discussion  of  which, 
large  draughts  were  made  upon  the  scientific  nttain- 
m*ntsrtf  the  accomplished  bar  of  Philadelphia.  For  the 
plaintiff  were  engaged  John  Sergeant  and  Horace  Bin- 
ary, Enquires  ;  but  llie  absence  of  the  latter  gentleman 
at  Congress,  occasioned  the  retaining  of  C.  Chauncey, 
Esquire ;  for  tho  defendants  were  Joseph  R.  Ingcrsol 
and  P«ter  A.  Browne,  Esquires. 

Tbe  cause  occupied  several  days,  during  which  time 
tiie  court  house  was  continually  crowded  with  an  intel- 
ligent audience. 

The  questions  were,  first,  whether  the  granter  was 
omSned  to  the  use  of  simple  apertures  of  the  dimen- 
»tnoa  mentioned  in  the  deed,  when  it  was  apparent  from 
the  opinions  of  men  of  science,  and  from  the  experi- 
ments made  before  the  jury,  that  through  such  openings 
u  was  not  possible  for  him  to  draw  more  than  65  and  }d 
percent,  of  the  water  contracted  for,  (it- being  a  law  of 
nature  that  when  n  fluid  is  drawn  from  a  simple  aperture 
or  opening,  the  stream  or  vein  is  contracted  so  as  to 
form  the  figure  of  a  cone  ;)  or  whether  the  grantee  was 
entitled,  at  all  events,  to  his  300  inches  of  water,  and 
had  a  right  to  affix  adjutages  to  overcome  this  law  of  na- 
ture, and  restore  things  to  the  state  they  wore  supposed 
lobe  in  by  the  parties,  if,  when  they  contracted,  they 
were  ignorant  of  this  principle.  Second.  The  defen- 
dant having  contracted  for  as  much  water  as  "  can  pass" 
through  oietalic  apertures  of  given  sizes,  whether  he 
was  entitled,  provided  he  did  not  increase  the  size  of  the 
openings,  nor  increase  the  head,  so  to  adjust  the  adjut- 
ages as  to  draw  more  water  than  300  square  inches ;  for 
it  was  proved  by  another  set  of  experiments  that,  by 
reason  of  the  adjutages  at  the  defendant's  mill,  he  had 
contrived,  not  only  to  overcome  the  vena  eontracta  or 
contracted  vein,  but  to  draw  off  more  water  than  would 
have  passed  through  n  plain  opening  if  the  vena  con- 
tract did  not  exist. 

When  a  vessel  is  filled  with  a  homogeneous  fluid,  and 
it  is  in  equilibrium,  all  the  particles  of  the  fluid  are 
pressed  equally  in  all  directions.  This  law  was  known 
to  Archimedes,  and  its  knowledge  enabled  him  to  de- 
left the  fraud  committed  by  the  gold  smith  upon  Iliero, 
Kjng  of  Syracuse.  The  first  regular  work  upon  His- 
drwirnamics  was  written  by  Sextus  Julius  Frentinus, 
iaspr-ctor  of  the  public  fountains  at  Rome  under  the 
Emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan.  lie  laid  down  the  law, 
that  water  which  flows  in  a  given  time,  from  a  given 
orifice,  docs  not  depend  merely  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  orifice,  but  upon  the  head  or  height  of  the  fluid  in 
the\esseL  From  that  period  until  the  17th  century  none 
of  the  principles  upon  which  this  cause  depends,  were 
much  studied,  nor  the  doctrine  of  fluids  much  known. 
At  length  GallUeo  the  astronomer,  by  liis  discovery  of 
the  uniform  acceleration  of  gravity,  paved  the  way  for 
a  rapid  improvement  in  hydrodynamics.  Gallilco  was 
wqwinted  with  the  fact  that  water  could  not  be  made 
to  rise  more  than  a  certain  height  in  a  common  pump ; 
but  he  wus  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  reason.  His 
pupil,  Torricelli,  and  hia  friend,  Vivinni,  discovered 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  external  air, 


and  thus  the  problem  was  solved.  Mariotle,  who  in- 
troduced experimental  philosophy  into  France,  was  the 
first  who  announced  that  fluids  suffer  a  retardation  from 
the  frit-lion  of  their  particles  against  the  sides  of  tubes; 
and  he  shewed  that  diis  was  the  case  even  though  the 
tubes  were  made  of  the  smoothest  g/<m.  From  his 
works,  which  were  published  after  his  death,  in  16S4, 
it  appears  that  though  he  was  thus  acquainted  with  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  explained,  he  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  vena  eontracta.  About  that  time  this  sub- 
ject Wtran  to  be  much  more  studied  in  Italy.  Dominic 
Guglielmiui,  a  celebrated  engineer,  in  16U7,  published  a 
very  learned  work  upon  the  friction  and  resistance  of 
fluids;  and  from  that  period  to  this  the  learned  of  idl 
nations  have  admitted,  that  this  resistance  and  retarda- 
tion of  fluids,  owing  to  their  friction,  did  lake  place  in  a 
moving  fluid.  This  work,  as  connected  with  the  mo- 
tion of  rivers  and  water  in  open  canals,  is  one  of  deep 
interest  in  natural  philosophy ;  and  it  is  one,  which  in 
this  age 'of  improvements,  should  not  be  neglected  in 
this  country.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  catmcious  mind 
grasped  at  every  kind  of  knowledge,  struggled  hard  to 
delect  the  reason  of  litis  resistance.  In  lus  2nd  book 
of  his  u  Priucipia,"  propositions  51,  52  and  53,  he  lays 
down  certain  hypotheses, from  which  it  results,  ilml  the 
filaments  (as  he  calls  them,)  of  a  fluid,  in  a  pipe,  will 
be  kept  back  by  their  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  tube, 
and  that  the  next  filaments  will  be  kept  back,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  by  their  adhesion  to  the  first  filaments, 
and  so  on,  until  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  will  be  greatest 
at  the  centre.  Now  if  we  apply  this  principle  to  the 
discharge  of  a  fluid  through  a  plain  aperture,  we  will 
perceive  that  the  parts  of  the  water  next  to  the  sides  of 
the  o|H>ning,  being  liable  to  the  greatest  friction,  will  be 
the  most  retarded;  and  that  those  in  the  centre,  being 
liable  to  the  least  friction,  will  be  most  in  advance ;  and 
that  the  friction  decreasing  gradually  from  the  extremi- 
ties to  the  centre,  the  water  will  be  always  flowing  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  with  the  smallest  end  in  advance. 
This  is  the  exact  form  of  the  vena  eontracta  or  con- 
tracted vein! 

"When  the  pities  arc  very  small,  this  attraction  of  the 
sides  of  the  pipes  to  the  fluid  operates  so  as  to  suspend 
the  whole  mass,  when  it  is  called  capillary  attraction. 
This  appears  to  be  the  extent  to  which  Newton  was 
acquainted  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  vena  eon- 
tracta, nt  the  time  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
Principia  ;  but  in  his  second  edition,  published  in  1714, 
he  discloses  the  doctrine  of  the  contracted  vein  with  his 
usual  intelligence. 

Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  splendid  experi- 
ments of  the  Abbe  Bossut,  which  were  published  suc- 
cessively in  1771,  178C  and  179G,  and  any  one  desirous 
of  examining  this  interesting  subject  will  consult  them 
at  large. 

Poleni  first  discovered,  that  by  applying  an  additional 
cylindrical  pipe  to  the  orifice,  of  the  same  diameter, 
the  expenditure  of  the  fluid  was  increased.  This  dis- 
covery was  followed  up,  first,  by  Mr.  Vincc  ;  secondly, 
by  Doctor  Matthew  Young ;  and  lastly,  by  Veliluri. 
This  last  named  gentleman  published  his  work  on  hy- 
draulics in  17DS;  it  was  immediately  translated  and 
published  in  Nicholson's  Journal  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, where  all  the  different  adjutages,  including  the  one 
used  by  the  defeudant  in  this  action,  arc  accurately 
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drawn  cind  described.  They  arc  also  noticed,  though 
not  in  as  ample  a  manner,  in  Gregory's  Mechanics, 
pages  438,  445  and  447. 

From  nil  which  it  was  contended,  that  every  one 
making  a  contrnci,  must  l)c  presumed  to  he  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  vena  eontractn,  and  of  the 
methods  used  to  overcome  it,  nnd  that  this  party  had  a 
right  to  use  these  adjutages  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  a  suit. 

[We  understand  that  the  suit,  the  foregoing  interest- 
ing sketch  of  which  lias  licen  obligingly  furnished  by 
one  of  the  counsel,  is  still,  in  the  language  of  the  law- 
yers, sub  judke;  the  jury  having  found  a  verdict  sul>- 
jeet  to  the  opinion  of  the  court.  We  are  promised  a 
full  report  of  the  trial  und  decision,  for  a  subsequent 
number.] — Ed. 

For  the  Southern  Lherarj  Messenger. 
Ma.  White, — The  following  sketch  was  given  me 
by  one  of  those  mail  stage  story-tellers,  who  abound  on 
our  roads,  and  enliven  the  drowsy  passengers  by  their 
narratives.  It  is  founded  on  fact,  and  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  such  of  your  readers  as  are  fo^d  of  the 
delineation  of  human  character  in  all  its  variety  of 
phases.  NlJGATOR. 

SALLY  grSGLKTON. 

Who  iluimlcrinir  coine«  on  bl.iclce«t  ifeed, 
"With  sluckcu'd  bit  and  hoof  of  cpi-cil  Byron. 

A  horseman  passed  us  at  full  speed,  whose  wild  and 
haggard  look  arrested  the  attention  of  my  friend.  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  singular,  said  he,  who  can  that 
be,  and  whither  is  he  posting  with  such  rapidity  ?  His 
garb  seems  of  the  last  century,  nnd  his  gi  iz/.lcd  locks 
stream  on  the  wind  like  th«>se  of  some  ancient  bard. 

That  man,  replied  I,  is  a  lover,  and  is  hurrying  away 
to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his  mistress,  who  married  another, 
and  has  been  dead  for  many  years. 

Indeed  !  you  surprize  nic,  he  rejoined.  He  has,  it  is 
true,  the  "lean  look"  of  Shakspeare's  lover;  the  "blue 
eye  andsttnken;"  the  "unquestionable spirit,"  and  "every 
thing  about  him  demonstrates  a  careless  desolation" — 
yet  I  should  have  imagined,  that  the  snows  of  so  many 
winters  had  extinguished  all  the  fires  of  that  frosty  car- 
case ;  but  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what  is  his  story. 

His  name  is  Wilson;  and  that  of  the  lady  whom  he 
loved,  was  Sally  Singleton.  1  would  that  I  had  the 
graphic  power  of  Scott  to  sketch  a  tale  of  so  much  in- 
terest. If  Sir  Walter  has  immortalized  an  old  man, 
mounted  on  his  white  pony,  and  going  in  quest  of  the 
tombstomcs,  how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the 
same  master  hand  cannot  be  employed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  yonder  eccentric  being,  whose  love  lives 
on,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  the  mar- 
riage and  death  of  his  mistress— in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  Benscs,  and  notwithstanding  every 
human  effort  to  dispel  his  delusion.  Regularly  every 
morning,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  no  matter  what  the 
state  of  the  weather,  (alike  to  him  the  hail,  the  rain, 
und  the  sunshine,)  has  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  tra- 
velled a  distance  of  ten  miles,  to  see  his  beloved  Sally 
Singleton.  His  custom  is,  to  ride  directly  up  to  die 
window  of  her  former  apartment,  and  in  u  courteous 
manner,  to  bow  to  his  mistress  in  token  of  his  continued 
attachment.   Having  performed  this  act  of  gallantry, 


he  waves  with  his  hand  a  fond  adieu,  nnd  immediately 
gallops  back  with  a  triumphant  air,  as  if  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  liaving  set  his  enemies  at  defiance.  "  The 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  and  in  this 
case,  whether  "  misgrafted  in  respect  of  years"  or  "dif- 
ferent in  blood,"  or  "standing  on  the  choice  of  friends,"  is 
not  exactly  known  ;  but  the  lady  was  wedded  to  an- 
other, and  died  soon  after.  Her  lover  would  never  be- 
lieve in  her  marriage  or  her  death.  His  mind  unhinged 
by  the  severity  of  his  disappointment,  seems  to  have  re- 
tained nothing  but  the  single  image  of  her  he  loved, 
shut  up  in  that  apartment ;  and  he  resolved  to  brave 
c\cry  difficulty,  to  testify  his  unchanging  devotion. 
Olwttacles  were  purposely  built  across  his  path — the 
bridges  were  broken  down — the  idle  boys  would  gather 
around  him,  and  assail  him  in  their  cruel  folly — guns 
even,  were  fired  at  him, — all  in  vain !  The  elements 
could  not  quench  the  fervor  of  his  love — obstacles  were 
overleaped — he  swam  the  rivers — the  boys  were  disre- 
garded—balls could  not  harm  him.  He  held  a  charmed 
life;  like  young  Lochinvar, 

"  He  rtaid  not  for  brake, 
A»d  he  wop'd  not  for  stone 

but  dashed  onward  to  his  beloved  window,  and  then, 
contented  with  this  public  attestation  of  his  unalterable 
love,  returned  with  a  look  of  triumphant  satisfaction,  to 
liis  joyless  home.  As  a  last  effort  to  remove  the  veil 
from  his  ryes,  a  suit  was  instituted,  in  which  he  was 
made  a  party,  and  proof  of  the  lady's  marriage  and 
deatli  was  purposely  introduced  to  undeceive  him.  He 
listened  with  cold  incredulity  to  the  witnesses;  smiled 
derisively  at  that  part  of  their  testimony  which  regarded 
her  marriage  and  death;  and  the  next  morning  was 
seen  mounted  as  usual,  and  bowing  beneath  the  window 
of  his  adored  Sally  Singleton. 

From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer. 
EXTRACT  FROM  A  MOYKL, 
THAT  NEVER  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

We  had  all  assembled  round  the  cheerful  fire,  that 
cracked  and  blazed  in  the  wide  old-fashioned  hearth. 
The  labor  of  the  day  was  over.  My  father,  snugly 
placed  in  his  great  easy  chair,  with  his  spectacles  on 
his  nose,  hnd  been  for  some  time  studying  the  last  long 
winded  and  very  patriotic  speech  of  our  representative 
in  Congress,  untd  his  senses,  gradually  yielding  to  its 
soothing  eloquence,  had  sunk  into  a  calm  slumber. — 
My  mother  sat  in  the  corner  knitting  with  all  her  might, 
and  every  now  and  then  expressing  her  wonder  (for 
she  always  wondered)  how  Patsy  Woods  could  marry 
such  a  lazy,  poor,  good-for-nothing  fellow  as  Henry 
Pate.  Sister  was  leaning  with  both  elbows  on  the 
table,  devouring,  as  site  termed  it,  the  last  most  exqui- 
site romance.  Puss  was  squalled  on  Mother's  cricket, 
licking  her  paws  with  indefatigable  industry ;  and  old 
Carlo,  the  pointer,  lay  grunting  on  the  hearth  rug,  sadly 
incommoded  by  the  heal  of  the  fire,  but  much  too  lazy 
to  remove  from  before  it.  And  where  was  I  ?  Oh ! 
there  was  another  corner  to  the  fire  place  In  its  ex- 
trcmcst  nook  sat  cousin  Caroline,  and  next  to  her, — 
always  next  to  her  when  I  could  get  there,  was  I.  Now 
this  was  what  I  call  a  right  comfortable  family  party ; 
and  not  the  least  comfortable  of  that  party  was  myself* 
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Cousin  Caroline;  dear,  dear  cousin!  Many  a  year 
has  rolled  over  me  since  the  scene  I  describe;  many  a 
cold  blast  of  the  world's  breath  lias  blown  on  my  heart 
and  chilled,  one  by  one,  die  spring;  flowers  of  hope  that 
grew  there;  but  the  blossoms  of  love  thy  image  nur- 
tured, were  gathered  into  a  garland  to  hang  on  thy  tomb, 
and  the  tears  of  memory  have  preserved  its  freshness. 
Cousin  Caroline! — she  was  the  loveliest  creature  on 
whom  beauty  ever  set  its  scaL  Reader,  my  feeling 
towards  her  was  not  what  is  called  love  ;  at  least,  not 
what  I  have  since  felt  for  another.  My  judgment  of 
her  excellence  was  not  biassed  by  passiou.  She  was 
most  beautiful.    I  cannot  describe  her. 

"  Who  has  not  prordl  how  feebly  words  ewiay, 
To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray." 

It  were  rain  to  talk  of  her  "hyacinthinc  curls,"  her 
"ruby  lips,"  her  "pearly  teeth,"  her  "gazelle  eye." 
These,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  description,  define  not 
beauty.  It  belongs  to  the  pencil  and  not  to  the  pen, 
to  give  us  a  faint  idea  of  its  living  richness.  But  had 
your  eyes  glanced  round  a  crowded  room,  crowded  with 
beauty  too,  they  would  have  rested  in  amazement  there ; 
amazement,  that  one  so  lovely  should  be  on  earth,  and 
breathe  among  the  creatures  of  common  clay.  Alas! 
it  could  not  be  so  long.  No,  I  did  not  love  her  in  man- 
hood's sense  of  love ;  for,  at  the  time  1  speak  of,  I  was 
but  fourteen,  and  Caroline  was  in  her  eighteenth  year; 
but  I  loved  her  as  all  created  things  that  could  love, 
loved  her;  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  she  was  the 
darling  of  the  household.  The  servants,  indoor  and 
outdoor,  young  and  old,  and  the  crossest  of  the  old, 
loved  her.  None  so  crabbed  her  smile  would  not  soften ; 
none  so  stern  her  mildness  would  not  subdue.  Oh, 
what  a  creature  she  was.  I  never  saw  Caroline 
angry,  though  I  have  seen  her  repel,  with  dignity,  in- 
trusion or  impertinence,  I  never  saw  her  cross.  But 
this  theme  will  lead  me  too  far ;  and,  pcrhap  the  rea- 
der thinks  I  might  siun  up  my  estimate  of  her  qualities 
in  one  word — perfection.  Not  so;  but  as  near  to  it  as 
the  Creator  ever  suffered  his  creature  to  attain.  Well, 
we  were  sitting  round  the  fire  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. Caroline  was  amusing  me  with  a  description 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  for  she  had  just  returned 

from  a  visit  to  a  relation  residing  in  the  city  of  , 

when  the  sound  was  heard  of  a  carriage  coming  up  the 
avenue.  What  a  bustle !  Father  bounced  up,  dropping 
the  paper  and  his  spectacles ;  Mother  stopped  wonder- 
ing about  Patsy  Woods,  to  wonder  still  more  who  this 
could  be.  Pussy  remained  quiet,  but  Carlo  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  stretch  and  yawn,  and  totter  to  the 
door,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  Sister  looked  up.  Caro- 
line looked  down;  and  then  sister  looked  at  her  very 
archly,  though  I  could  not  tell  why,  and  said,  "go  bro- 
ther Harry,  ask  the  gentleman  in." 

"Why  do  you  know  who  it  is,  my  dear,  that  is 
coming  to  see  us  at  this  late  hour  ?"  said  my  father.  It 
was  but  eight  o'clock ;  but  remember  we  were  in  the 
country.  I  went  out  of  the  room,  and  did  not  hear  the 
answer-  I  was  met  at  the  hall  door  by  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  ushered  in.  My  father  accosted  him,  and  was 
very  proud  ami  very  happy  to  sec  Col.  II — d.  He  was 
then  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  family ;  "and 
this  lady  1  think  you  arc  already  acquainted  with," 


continued  my  father,  ns  he  prrscnted  cousin  Caroline, 
who  had  hung  back.  The  Colonel  smiled, — Caroline 
blushed,  hut  she  smiled  too.  What  is  all  this  aUtut, 
thought  I.  "Come,  sir,  l>e  seated,"  quoth  my  father. 
The  Colonel  bowed,  thanked  him,  and  placed  himself 
forthwith  in  my  chair,  light  beside  Caroline.  Now  it 
is  true  Caroline  had  two  sides,  and  her  left  side  was  ns 
dear  to  me  as  her  right ;  but  then  that  side  was  next  to 
the  wall,  and  she  suit  so  nenr  to  it  that  there  was  no 
edging  a  chair  in  without  incommoding  her.  So  I  was 
fain  to  look  out  for  other  quarters,  and  found  them  next 
to  my  mother,  whence  I  looked  the  colonel  right  in  the 
face.  He  was  not  a  handsome  man,  but  a  very  noble 
looking  one.  He  was  rather  above  the  common  height, 
somewhat  thin,  but  his  carriage  very  erect.  His  com- 
plexion was  dark,  but  ruddy  dark,  the  hue  of  health 
and  manliness;  his  forehead  broad;  so  much  so  as  to 
make  the  lower  part  of  his  visage  appear  contracted, 
and  rather  long.  The  expression  of  his  features  when 
at  rest,  was  stern,  and  even  haughty;  perhaps  from 
the  habit  of  command,  for  his  had  been  a  soldier's  life, 
and  his  title  was  won  on  the  battle  field ;  but  when  in 
conversation,  there  was  an  air  of  great  good  nature 
over  his  whole  countenance,  and  his  smile  was  very 
winning.    Cousin  Caroline  thought  it  so. 

"The  road  to  your  farm  is  rather  intricate,  my  good 
sir,"  said  the  colonel,  as  he  took  his  scat,  "and  though 
I  had  a  pretty  good  chart  of  the  country,  (here  he  looked 
at  Caroline  and  smiled  one  of  those  winning  smiles, 
but  Caroline  did  not,  or  would  not  sec  him,)  I  was  so 
stupid  as  to  miss  the  way,  for  when  I  reached  the  cross 
roads,  instead  of  taking  the  right  I  directed  the  servant 
to  the  left,  and  moved  on  some  time  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion without  meeting  a  human  being  of  whom  to  make 
inquiry.  At  length  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  en- 
counter a  gentleman  on  horseback,  who  corrected  my 
error,  adding  the  satisfactory  nvsurancc,  that  I  had  gone 
at  least  four  miles  in  the  opposite  direction  to  tliat  which 
I  desired  to  go ;  so  that,  though  I  set  out  betimes,  it 
was  thus  late  before  I  reached  here." 

"Well,  I  wonder!"  cried  my  mother. 

"Then  colonel  you  must  be  sadly  in  want  of  re- 
freshment," said  my  father.    "My  dear" — 

"  Not  at  all  so,  my  dear  sir.  I  beg  you  will  give 
yourselves  no  trouble  on  my  account.    1  assure  you" — 

"Sit  still,  colonel,  1  beg  of  you,"  interrupted  my 
father,  as  the  former  rose  to  urge  his  remonstrance. — 
"Sit  still,  sir;  trouble  indeed;  we'll  have  supper  di- 
rectly, and  1  don't  care  if  I  nibble  a  little  myself. '* 

So  the  colonel  gave  up  the  contest,  but  when  he  re- 
seated himself,  ho  perceived  Caroline  was  gone ;  she 
had  slipped  out  of  the  room  with  my  mother.  The 
colonel  had  a  very  nice  supper  that  night,  and  he  did 
it  justice.  Who  prepared  it,  think  you?  my  mother? 
No,  for  she  returned  to  the  room  in  two  minutes  after 
she  left  it.  I  knew  who  prepared  it,  and  so  did  the 
colonel,  or  he  made  a  shrewd  guess ;  for,  when  Caro- 
line returned,  he  gave  her  a  look  that  spoke  volumes  of 
thankfulness,  and  of  such  exquisite  fondness  that  it 
made  the  blood  mount  to  her  very  forehead. 

A  week  passed  away,  and  colonel  H— d  remained  a 
constant  guest  at  my  father's ;  and  though  I  could  not 
but  like  and  admire  him,  his  conduct  was  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  me,  for  no  sooner  did  Caroline  make 
her  appearance  in  the  breakfast  room  in  the  morning 
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than  he  posted  himself  next  to  her;  and  then  they  took 
such  long  walks  together,  nnd  would  spend  so  ninny 
hours  in  riding  about  the  country,  and  they  never  asked 
mc  to  accompany  them,  bo  that  Caroline  hnd  as  well 
have  been  in  town  again,  for  the  opportunity  I  hnd  of 
conversing  with  her.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  of  course, 
plain  to  the  reader;  and  it  was  soon  formally  announced 
that  on  the  third  day  of  the  succeeding  month  Caroline 
was  to  become  the  bride  of  the  wealthy  and  g.dlaut 
Colonel  H— d,  and  accompany  him  forthwith  to  his 
distant  home,  for  his  residence  was  in  the  state  of 
Georgia.  I  wept  bitter  tears,  nnd  .sobbed  as  if  my 
heart  would  break  as  I  laid  all  lonely  in  my  bed  that 
night  on  which  this  latter  piece  of  intelligence  had 
been  eoinmunioa'cd  by  my  father,  until  sleep,  the  com- 
forter of  the  wretched,  extended  to  nie  the  bli.ss  of  ol>- 
livion.  "Blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  sleep,'' 
.says  friend  Sancho — blessings,  aye  blessings  indeed,  on 
all  bountiful  nature  who,  while  she  gives  rest  to  the 
wearied  body  bestows  consolation  on  the  grieving 
h  jart,  lulls  into  gentle  calm  the  storm  of  the  passions, 
plucks  from  power  its  ability  and  even  its  wish  to  op. 
priss,  nnd  hushes  in  poverty  the  sense  of  its  weakness 
nnd  its  degradation.  My  fate  has  not  been  more  ad- 
verse  than  that  of  the  gcnernlity  of  men,  but  "take  it 
nil  in  all,"  the  happiest  portion  of  my  existence  has 
been  spent  in  sleep.  Why  did  1  weep  ?  The  being 
w  hom  I  loved  best  on  earth  was  about  to  be  wedded  to 
the  worthy  object  of  her  choice, — n  choice  that  affection 
sanctioned  and  reason  might  well  approve;  and  even 
to  my  young  observation  it  was  apparent  that  while 
she  gave,  she  was  enjoying  happiness.  There  was 
pleasure  in  the  beaming  of  her  sparkling  eyes,  there 
was  joy  in  the  dimples  of  her  rosy  smile.  The  very 
earth  on  which  she  trod  seemed  springing  to  her  step, 
nnd  the  air  she  breathed  to  be  pure  and  balmy.  Could 
she  be  happy  and  1  feel  miserable  1  and  that  misery 
growing  too,  out  of  the  very  source  of  her  happiness. 
Yes ;  even  so  unmixed,  so  absorbing  was  my  selfish- 
ness. JV/y  selfishness!  the  selfishness  of  humanity ;  for 
even  as  the  rest  of  my  fellow  men  so  was,  nnd  so  am 
I.  I  thought  of  the  many  hours  of  delight  1  hnd  en- 
joyed  in  her  presence,  of  the  thousand  daily  kindnesses 
I  had  experienced  nt  her  hand.  She  alone  was  wont 
to  partake  of  my  youthful  joys,  to  sympathize  with 
my  boyish  griefs;  it  was  her  praise  that  urged  me  to 
exertion,  the  fear  of  her  censure  that  restrained  me 
from  mischief.  And  all  this  was  to  pass  awny,  and  to 
pass  with  her  presence  too.  Never  more  was  my  heart 
to  drink  in  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes;  nevermore 
would  her  soft  voice  breathe  its  music  in  my  car.  I 
felt  that  I  dwell  no  longer  in  her  thoughts;  1  believed 
my  very  image  would  soon  perish  from  her  memory. 
Such  were  the  bitter  thoughts  thai  weighed  down  my 
mind. 

I  go  on  spinning  out  this  portion  of  my  talc,  no 
doubt  very  tediously,  and  my  readers  will  perhaps  de- 
s|>air  of  my  ever  arriving  nt  the  end ;  but  patience,  I 
shall  get  there  by  and  by.  "Bear  with  mc  yet  a 
little  w  hile."  It  is  that  I  shrink  from  what  1  have  un- 
dertaken to  nnrrnte,  thnt  1  wander  into  digression;  for 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  on  others,  whose  only  in- 
terest in  it  will  arise  from  momentary  excitement,  on 
me  the  fearful  casually  I  shall  describe,  lias  imposed 
"  ihc  grief  of  years."   Many  a  pang  lias  my  heart  ex- 


perienced in  my  pilgrimage  through  this  weary  world, 
and  some  grievous  enough  to  sustain;  lime  nnd  occu- 
pation, however,  have  afforded  their  accustomed  reme- 
dy, and  scars  only  are  left  to  mark  where  the  wounds 
have  been.  But  this,  though  inflicted  in  boyhood's 
springy  days,  is  festering  now;  nye  now,  when  the 
very  autumn  of  manhood  is  passed,  and  the  winter  of 
age  is  congealing  ihc  sources  of  feeling  and  of  life. 

The  wedding  day  was  drawing  nigh.  One  Ultlc  week 
remained  of  the  appointed  time  ;  and  n  joyous  man,  no 
doubt,  wns  colonel  H — ,  as  hour  after  hour  winged  its 
flight,  and  each  diminished  the  space  that  lay  betwixt 
him  and  his  assured  felicity.  Poor  weak  creatures  that 
we  are,  w  hose  brief  history  is  but  a  record  of  hope  and 
disappointment,  ever  deceived  by  the  mirage  of  happi- 
ness that  glitters  afar  in  the  desert  of  life,  and  recedes 
from  before  us  as  we  pui  sne,  till  outworn,  we  sink  into 
death  with  our  thirst  unslaked,  our  desires  ungratifkd. 
One  little  week  remained.  What  matters  the  brevity 
of  time  w  hen  a  moment  is  fraught  with  power  to  de- 
stroy. Behold  the  gallant  ship  with  lightened  cordage 
and  outspread  sails,  dashing  from  her  prow  the  glitter- 
ing spray  as  she  dances  on  the  leaping  wave  to  the 
music  of  the  breeze  ;  cheerful  faces  crowd  her  deck,  for 
she  is  homeward  bound  from  a  distant  land;  and  now 
her  port  is  almost,  reached,  a  hidden  rock  ha-i  pierced 
her  side,  the  eternal  sea  rolls  over  the  sunken  wreck. 
The  wnrrior  has  charged  nnd  broken  the  foe ;  the  shout 
of  victory  rings  in  his  ears,  and  frncy  twines  the  laurel 
round  his  brow  ;  but  treachery  lurks  in  his  armed  nrray, 
nnd  the  clarion  of  conquest  sounds  the  note  of  defeat. 
The  mighty  city  with  its  thousand  domes,  its  marble 
palaces,  nnd  its  crowded  marls,  over  which  ages  have 
urged  their  onward  flight,  and  still  it  grew  in  wealth 
and  strength,  has  felt  the  earthquake's  shock.  Black 
mouldering  ruins  and  n  sullen  sulphurous  Inke  arc  left 
to  mark  the.  spot  where  once  its  "splendors  shone," 
And  the  heart,  the  human  heart,  with  its  high  aspira- 
tions, and  its  treacherous  whisperings  of  unmixed  joys, 
its  blindness  of  trust  in  coming  events,  its  strange  for- 
get fulness  of  the  hours  gone  by,  its  sunny  morning  of 
boundless  hoiic,  its  stormy  night  of  dark  despair. 

My  father's  house  wns  situated  on  an  elevated  spot, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  broad  Potomac  ; 
from  its  front  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  some 
hundred  yards,  the  ground  descended  in  n  gentle  slope 
terminating  in  a  sheer  precipice,  nnd  down,  down  "a 
fearful  depth  below,"  rolled  on  the  rapid  waters.  The 
bank  was  composed  of  vast  masses  of  rock,  between 
the  crevices  of  which  pushed  forth  gnarled  and  jagged 
trees  of  various  kinds,  shooting  their  moss-covered 
branches  in  every  direction,  and  hugged  in  strict  nnd 
stifling  embrace  by  huge  vines,  that  looked  like  the 
monster  boas,  of  a  prcadamatc  world.  The  summit  was 
lined  with  a  dense  growth  of  underwood,  that  hid  from 
the  passer  by  the  awful  chasm  upon  whose  very  margin 
he  might  be  uneonciously  standing.  As  the  main  road 
(which  ran  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river)  laid  up- 
wards of  a  mile  from  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  house, 
and  was,  besides  being  generally  in  very  bad  order, 
very  uninterest  ing  in  its  character,  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors, a  path  that  ran  along  and  was  dangerously  near 
to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  but  which  had  been  tra- 
velled so  long  and  so  often  without  accident,  that  we 
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liad  ceased  lo  Uunk  of  even  the  possibility  of  any  oc- 
curring. It  was  a  bright  sunshiny  morning,  the  blue 
sky  studded  with  those  massy  rolling  clouds  whoso 
purple  shades  give  such  strong  relief  to  the  fleecy 
white,  and  clieat  the  fancy  into  portraying  a  thousand 
resemblances ;  ancient  castles  with  frowning  battle- 
ments, mighty  ships  resting  beneath  their  crowded  can- 
vass, bright  fairy  isles,  w  here  a  poet's  soul  would  de- 
light to  wander,  dark  yawning  caverns,  in  whose  un- 
dreamt of  depths  the  pent  up  spirits  of  the  damned 
might  be  "imagined  howling."  Pardon,  pardon !  but 
sea  and  sky  have  always  set  me  raving.  It  was  at  the 
breakfast  tabic  that  1  informed  my  father  I  would  ride 

over  to  aunt  Diana's  and  sec  if  they  were  all  well.  

"The  weather  is  so  fine,  and  I  have  not  seen  our  good 
aunt  for  some  time  I  will  ride  with  you ;  that  is,  if  you'll 
let  mc,  cousin  Harry,"  said  Caroline,  a3  if  it  were  not 
a  delight  to  me  to  have  licr  company.  The  colonel, 
too,  proposed  to  join  us,  and  wc  went  to  get  ourselves 
in  readiness.  We  were  soon  on  the  road,  and  away 
we  cantered,  full  of  health  and  youth  and  spirits.  The 
breeze  came  fresh  and  soft  from  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  played  among  Caroline's  curls  and  revelled 
on  her  cheek,  as  if  to  gather  the  odors  of  the  rose, 
where  its  beauteous  hue  was  so  richly  spread.  Wc 
paid  our  visit,  partook  of  aunt  Diana's  g»>od  tilings, 
and  set  off  on  our  return,  amid  her  protestations  against 
our  hurry.  Caroline  was  riding  on  a  nice  little  marc 
that  had  been  bred  on  the  farm,  and  had  always  been  the 
pet  of  the  family ;  as  gentle  and  as  playful  ns  a  lamb, 
but  at  the  same  time  full  of  spirit-  We  had  arrived  at 
a  part  of  the  road  where  the  precipice  (now  on  our 
right  hand)  was  highest  I  was  in  front,  Caroline  next 
to  and  behind  mc ;  a  hare  crossed  my  path :  "  take  care 
my  boy,"  cried  Colonel  II— d,  "that,  you  know,  is  said 
to  be  a  bad  omen."  Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  my 
horse  started,  and  wheeled  short  round ;  the  marc  par- 
took of  his  fright,  swerved  half  lo  the  left,  and  reared 
bolt  upright.  "Slack  your  rein  and  seize  the  mane, 
Caroline,"  I  screamed  in  agony.  It  was  too  late;  the 
mare  struggled,  and  fell  backwards.  Oh,  God!  A 
shriek,  a  rushing  sound       *       ♦       ♦  * 

I  entered  the  chamber  where  innocence  and  beauty  had 
been  wont  to  repose ;  around  me  were  the  trappings 
of  the  grave ;  the  cold  white  curtains  with  their  black 

crape  knots,  the  shrouded  mirror,  the  scattered  herbs  

and  stretched  upon  the  bed  motionless,  lay  a  form  the 

fiirm  of  her  whose  living  excellence  was  unsurpassed. 
My  father  came  in ;  he  took  my  hand,  led  mc  to  the 
bed,  and  gently  removed  the  sheet  from  the  marble  face. 
Oh,  death,  thou  art  indeed  a  conqueror ! 


These  deep'ning  shades—  thy  torrents  loud  and  clear— 
Yon  half-hid  cot — the  cattle's  plaintive  low — 
The  raven's  cry,  and  the  soft,  whispering  breeze, 
Have  now  the  pow'r  this  aching  breast  to  please. 

  ♦    ♦  + 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
STAXZAS, 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  WRITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

With  spirits  like  the  slackcn'd  strings 
Of  some  neglected  instrument — 
Or  rather  like  the  wearied  wings 
Of  a  lone  bird  by  travel  spent ; 
Ah !  how  should  I  expect  to  find 
Midst  scenes  of  constant  revelry, 
A  solace  for  a  troubled  mind, 
A  cure  for  my  despondency? — 

There  was  a  time  when  mirth's  glad  tone 
And  pleasure's  smile  had  charms  lor  mc — 
But  disappointment  had  notstrowu 
My  pathway  then  with  misery: 
Health  then  was  mine — and  friends  sincere- 
Requited  love— and  prosjiccts  bright — 
Nor  dreamt  I  that  a  day  so  clear 
Could  ever  set  in  such  a  night!  *    *  ♦ 


TO 


For  in?  Southern  Literary 
—  OF  THE  U.  8.  WAVY. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mowcngcr. 
SOJfNET, 
WRITTEN  ON  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  IX  VIRGINIA. 

Gigantic  sovereign  of  this  mountain-chain, 
Proud  Otter  Peak !  as  gazing  on  thec  now 
I  mark  the  sun  its  parting  splendor  throw 
Athwart  thy  summit  hoar — I  sigh  with  pain 
To  think  thus  soon  I  needs  must  turn  again 
And  seek  man's  bustling  haunts !  What  if  my  brow 
No  longer  wear  the  signs  of  sorrow's  plough, 
Doth  not  my  heart  its  traces  still  retain, 
And  I  still  hate  the  crowd? — Yes!  it  is  so, 
And  srenes  alone  such  as  surround  mc  here— 
Vol.  1.— 7 


Tell  me — for  thou  hast  stood  on  classic  ground, 
If  there  the  waters  flow  moie  bright  and  clear, 
And  if  the  trees  with  thicker  foliage  crowned, 
Arc  lovelier  far  than  those  which  blossom  here? 

Say  is  it  true,  in  green  unfading  bowers, 
That  there  the  wild  bird  sings  her  sweetest  lay? 
And  that  a  light,  more  beautiful  than  ours, 
Lends  richer  glories  to  expiring  day  ? 

Wooed  by  Italian  airs,  docs  woman's  chee  k 
With  purer  color  glow,  than  in  our  land  ? 
Or  does  her  eye  more  eloquently  speak, 
Or  with  a  softer  grace  her  form  expand  ? 

Does  music  there,  with  power  to  us  unknown, 
Breathe  o'er  the  heart  a  far  diviner  spell  ? 
And  with  a  sweeter,  more  entrancing  tone, 
The  thrilling  strains  of  love  and  glory  swell  ? 

Tell  mc  if  thou  in  thought  didst  dearer  prize 
Thy  home,  than  all  that  Italy  could  give? 
Didst  thou  regret  that  her  resplendent  skies 
Should  smile  on  men  as  slaves  content  to  live? 

Didst  thou,  when  straying  in  her  cities  fair, 
Or  in  her  groves  of  bloom,  regret  that  here 
No  |)crfumes  mingle  with  the  passing  air? 
And  was  thine  own,  thy  native  land,  less  dear? 

Or  didst  thou  turn  where  proudly  in  the  breeze 
America's  star-spangled  flag  was  flying? 
The  flag  that  o'er  thee  waved  on  the  high  seas; 
With  conscious  heart  cxultingly  replying, 


"No  slothful  land  of  dreaming 


case  is  ours, 


Her  soil  is  only  trodden  by  the  fret; — 
Less  rich  in  music,  |>oclry,  and  flowers, 
Still,  still  she  is  the  laud  of  idl  for  me !" 
Lumbar dy,  Va. 


K.  A.  S. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

MUSINGS  II— By  the  Author  of  Vyrya*. 

The  sea  ia  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  street* 
Ebbing  and  flowing.  R*gcr§. 

I  lo»ed  her  from  my  boyhood— she  to  me 
Wan  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Kiting  like  water  columns  from  the  sea. 

Childt  Harold,  Canto  IV.  Stanza  xriiL 

There  is,  far  in  a  foreign  clinic, 

Alas!  no  longer  free— 
A  city  famed  in  olden  lime 

As  queen  of  nil  the  sea ; 
Still  fair  but  fallen  from  her  prime — 

For  such  is  destiny. 

There  motley  masque  and  princely  ball 
Make  gay  the  merry  carnival, 
And  all  the  night  some  serenade 
Steals  sweetly  from  the  calm  Lagune, 
While  many  a  dark  eyed  loving  maid 
Is  -wooed  in  secret  neath  the  moon. 

And  swiftly  o'er  the  noiseless  tide 
Gondolas  dark,  like  spectres,  glide 
Neath  archways  deep  and  bridges  fair, 
Temples  and  marble  palaces, 
Adorned  with  jutting  bulcnnics, 
And  dim  arcades  of  beauty  rare. 

There's  naught  that  meets  the  wondering  eye, 

From  the  wave  that  kisses  the  landing  stair 

To  the  sculptured  range  in  the  azure  sky,* 

But  wears  a  wild  unearthly  air, 

And  every  voice  that  echoes  among 

Those  phantomlike  halls,  breathes  the  spell  of  song. 

The  rudest  Barcarolles  cry, 
Heard  faint  and  far  o'er  Adria's  waves, 
Might  cheat  the  listener  of  a  sigh — 
So  sad  the  farewell  which  it  leaves, 
When  sinking  on  the  ear  it  dies 
Along  the  borders  of  the  skies. 

Oh !  Venice !  Venice !  couldst  thou  be 
Still  wond'rous  fair  and  even  a3  free ! 
How  peerless  were  thy  regal  halls! — 
How  glorious  were  thy  seagirt  walls ! — 
But  foreign  banners  flaunt  thy  tide, 
And  chains  have  tamed  thy  lion's  pride. 

Thy  flag  is  furled  upon  the  sea, 
Thy  sceptre  shivered  on  the  land, 
And  many  a  spirit  mourns  for  thee 
Beyond  the  Lido's  barren  strand : 
Better  thy  towers  were  sunk  below 
The  level  of  Old  Ocean's  flow. 

Fair  city  of  the  fairest  clime, 

Sad  cliange  hath  come  o'er  thec — 
The  spirit  voice  of  olden  time 

Is  wailing  o'er  thy  sea ; 
And  matin  bell  and  vesper  chime 

Seem  knelling  for  the  free 
Who  reared  thy  standard  o'er  the  wave 
And  spurned  the  chains  thai  now  enslnve. 


*  The  tope  of  many  of  the  buildings  arc  ornamented  with  a 
range  of  statues. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
The  Genius  of  Colombia  to  her  Native  Muse* 

A  parent's  eye,  sweet  mountain  maid,  • 
Hath  seen  thee  rise  in  Sylvan  shade; 
And  patient,  lent  attentive  ear 
Thy  first,  wild  minstrelsy  to  hear: 

A  nd  thou  hast  breathed  some  artless  lays, 

That  well  deserve  the  meed  of  praise ; 

For,  nursed  by  spirits  bold  and  free, 

Thy  notes  should  breathe  of  Liberty. 
Yet  some  who  scan  thy  numbers  wild, 
Inquire  if  thou  art  Fancy's  child, 
Or  some  impostor,  duly  taught 
To  weave  with  skill  the  borrow'd  thought. 
Then  list,  my  child !  Experience  sage 
May  well  direct  thy  guileless  age. 

Breathe  not  thy  notes  with  spirit  tame, 
Nor  pilfer,  from  an  honor'd  name, 
The  praise  that  crowns  the  sons  of  fame. 
Be  not  by  imitation  Uiught, 
To  blend  with  thine,  the  vngrant  thought, 
From  Britain's  polish' d  minstrels  caught. 
Full  oft  my  mountain  echoes  tell, 
How  Byron's  genius  fram'd  a  spell, 
Which  reason  vainly  seeks  to  quell : 
Did  not  his  spirit  cost  a  gloom 
On  all  who  shared  his  adverse  doom, 
E'en  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb? 
With  intellectual  treasures  bless 'd, 
With  misanthropic  thoughts  jiossess'd, 
Their  sway  alternate  fired  his  breast. 
He  pour'd  the  lava  stream  alone, 
In  torrents  from  that  burning  zone, 
Which  girt  his  bosom's  fiery  throne. 
Enough !  on  his  untimely  bier 
Affection  shed  no  hnllow'd  tear- 
He  claim'd  no  love— he  own'd  no  fear. 

And  she,*  whose  light  poetic  tread 
Scarce  sways  the  dewdrop  newly  shed 
Upon  the  rose-bud's  infant  head ; 
Most  meet  to  be  the  tender  nurse 
Of  virtue,  wounded  by  the  curse 
Of  passion's  fierce  and  lawless  verse, 
Whose  dulcet  strain,  with  soothing  pow'r, 
Can  calm  the  soul  in  sorrow's  hour, 
And  scatter  many  a  thomless  flow'r : 
The  thoughts  that  breathe  in  each  soft  line, 
Seem  spirits  from  a  purer  shrine 
Than  earth  can  in  her  realms  confine. 
Vet  may st  thou  not,  in  mimic  lay, 
Such  lofty  arts  of  verse  essay  ? 
'Twcrc  but  a  vain  and  weak  displny. 
Be  Freedom's  bold,  unfettered  child, 
And  roam  thy  native  forests  wild, 
Where,  on  thy  birth,  all  nature  smil'd ; 
Dwell  on  the  mountain's  sylvan  crest, 
Where  fair  Hygcia  roams  confcsl, 
Bright  Fancy's  ever  honor'd  guest : 
Mark  the  proud  streams  that  onward  sweep, 
And  to  old  Ocean's  bosom  leap- 
Majestic  offspring  of  the  deep. 
Their  inspiration  shall  be  thine, 
And  nature,  from  that  mighty  shrine, 

•  Mrs.  Hemaos. 
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Shall  prompt  thee  with  a  Toicc  divine ! 
When  thy  free  spirit  is  rcveal'd, 
The  spells  within  its  depths  conccol'd 
Will  soou  a  golden  tribute  yield. 
In  numbers  free,  by  nature  taught, 
Breathe  forth  the  wild  jxietic  thought, 
And  let  thy  strains  be  Fancy  fraught. 

Enough !  my  child !  a  parent's  voico 
Would  Ciin  direct  thy  youthful  choice 
To  themes,  majestic  and  sublime, 
The  fruits  of  Freedom's  fuvor'd  clime. 
Enougli !    For  thee  has  nature  thrown 
O'er  the  wild  stream  a  curb  of  stone, 
Who3«  pendant  arch  in  verdure  dress'd, 
Binds  the  tall  mountain's  cloven  crest.* 
For  thec  the  volum'd  waters  sweep 
Through  riven  mountains  to  the  dccp.f 
For  thee  the  mighty  cataract  pours 
In  thunder,  through  opposing  shores; 
And  rushing  with  delirious  leap, 
Bursts  the  full  fountains  of  the  deep; 
A  billowy  phlegcthon— whose  waves 
Rend  the  strong  walls  of  Ocean's  caves.  C. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
DEATH  AMONG  THE  TREES. 

Death  walketh  in  the  forest.    The  tall  Pines 
Do  woo  the  lightning-flash, — and  thro'  their  veins 
Thft  fire-cup  darting,  leaves  their  blacken'd  trunks 
A  tablet,  where  Ambition's  sons  mny  read 
Their  destiny.   The  Oak  that  centuries  spar'd, 
Grows  grey  at  last,  and  like  some  time-scath'd  man 
Stretching  out  palsied  arms,  doth  feebly  cope 
With  the  destroyer,  while  its  gnarled  roots 
Betray  their  trust.    The  towering  Elm  turns -pale, 
And  faintly  strews  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
While  from  its  dead  arms  falls  the  wedded  vine. 
The  Sycamore  uplifts  a  beacon-brow, 
Denuded  of  its  honors, — while  the  blast 
That  sways  the  wither*d  Willow,  rudely  asks 
For  its  lost  grace,  and  for  its  tissued  leaf 
Of  silTery  hue, 

I  knew  that  blight  might  check 
The  sapling,  ere  kind  nature's  hand  could  weave 
Its  first  spring-coronal,  and  that  tho  worm 
Coiling  itself  amid  our  garden-plants 
Did  make  their  unborn  buds  its  sepulchre. 
And  well  I  knew,  how  wild  and  wrecking  winds 
May  take  the  forcst-monarchs  by  the  crown, 
And  lay  them  with  the  lowliest  vassal-herb ; 
And  that  the  axe,  with  its  sharp  ministry, 
Might  in  one  hour,  such  revolution  work, 
That  all  earth's  boasted  power  could  never  hope 
To  reinstate.    And  I  had  seen  the  flame 
Go  crackling  up,  amid  yon  verdant  boughs, 
And  with  a  tyrant's  insolence  dissolve 
Their  interlacing,— and  I  felt  that  man 
For  sordid  gain,  would  make  the  forest's  pomp 
Its  heaven-rear'd  arch,  and  living  tracery 
A  funeral  pyre.    But  yet  I  did  not  deem 
That  pale  disease  amid  those  ahades  would  steal 
As  to  a  sickly  maiden's  check,  and  wasto 

•  Tbe  .Natural  Bridge.  \  Harper's  Ferry. 


The  plenitude  of  those  majestic  ranks, 

Which  in  their  peerage  and  nobility, 

Unrivnll'd  and  unchronicled,  had  reign'd. 

And  then  1  said,  if  in  this  world  of  knells, 

And  ojxm  graves,  there  lingcreth  one,  whose  dream 

Is  of  aught  permanent  below  the  skies, 

Even  let  him  come,  and  muse  among  the  trees, 

For  they  shall  be  Us  teachers, — they  shall  bow 

To  their  meek  lessons  his  forgetful  car, 

And  by  the  whispering  of  their  faded  leaves, 

Soften  to  his  sad  heart,  the  thought  of  death. 

Hartford,  Con.  Sept.  10,  1334.  L.  H.  s. 

ORIGINAL,  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Am*  Khah,  awd  oihh  rotMs :  the  remain*  of  Lucmin  Maria 
Dartdaon,  who  .lied  nt  Platuburg,  N.  Y.  Aii?u«a  37,  1SA>, 
aged  lOycara  and  11  month*.  With  a  Biographical  Skcu  h, 
by  Samuel  F.  B.  Mont*,  A.  M.    Kcu>  York  :    G.  fc  C.  fc  H. 

We  believo  that  this  liitlo  volume,  although  pub- 
lished several  years  since,  has  but  recently  found  its 
way  to  this  side  of  the  Potomac  Our  attention  has 
been  attracted  towards  it  by  some  notice  of  its  contents 
in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  whose  principal  editor  we 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  has  always  manifested 
a  lively  interest  in  the  productions  of  American  genius. 
Mr.  Ritchie  is  entitled  to  the  moro  praise  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  domestic  literature,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  active  and  absorbing  labors  as  a  political  writer,  but 
because,  also,  wc  are  sorry  to  add,  the  subject  is  one  in 
which  southern  taste  and  intelligence  have,  for  the  most 
part,  evinced  but  little  concern.  It  is  but  too  common 
for  our  leading  men,  professional  as  well  as  others,  to 
affect  something  like  a  sneer  at  every  native  attempt  in 
the  walks  of  polite  literature  Their  example,  wc  fear, 
has  imparted  a  tone  to  the  reading  circles  generally,  and 
has  served  to  beget  that  inordinate  appetite  for  every 
thing  foreign  which  has  cither  obtained  a  fashionablo 
currency  abroad — or  occasioned  some  excitement  in  that 
busy,  noisy,  gossipping  class  of  society,  whose  merit  is 
so  vastly  disproportioned  to  its  influence.  Wc  havo 
often  known  the  sentimental  trash  and  profane  ribald- 
ry  of  some  popular  Englishman  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  as  eagerly  devoured,  whilst  the  pure  and  genuine 
productions  of  native  genius  have  remained  neglected 
on  the  bookseller's  shelf,  and  quietly  surrendered  to 
oblivion.  That  this  does,  in  some  measure,  proceed  from 
an  unenlightened  and  uncultivated  public  taste,  wc  do 
not  doubt ;  but  it  is  much  more  the  fruit  of  a  slavish 
nnd  inglorious  dependence  upon  accidental  circum- 
stances,— a  spiritless,  and  we  might  add,  a  cowardly 
apprehension  of  appearing  singular — that  is,  of  not 
chiming  in  with  the  shallow,  vain  and  heartless  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  self-styled  beau  monJe  and  corps  elite  of 
society.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bookseller.  The 
undertaker,  who  prepares  the  coffin  and  shroud,  has  as 
little  participation  in  the  death  of  tho  person  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  The  bookseller  is  but  the  caterer 
of  tho  public  palate;  and  if  that  palate  is  diseased,  ho 
is  no  more  answerable  for  it,  than  the  milliners  and 
mantuamakers  who  arc  busily  occupied  in  deforming 
the  fairest  part  of  creation,  arc  censurable  for  the  false 
taste  of  their  customers. 

Wc  did  not  intend  by  the  foregoing  observations,  to 
bespeak  any  extraordinary  share  of  public  favor  to- 
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wards  the  poems  of  Miss  Davidson.  What  we  have 
said  in  relation  to  the  neglect  of  American  talent,  was 
designed  to  have  a  general  and  not  particular  applica- 
tion. Nothwitlistanding  we  hear  that  the  poems  before 
us  have  been  extravagantly  praised  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  arc  not  so  intoxicated  by  a  little  foreign  flattery 
ns  to  believe  that  they  are  destined  to  immortality. 
Some  may  console  themselves,  if  they  please,  for  the 
whole  ocean  of  obloquy  and  contempt  cast  u]»n  us 
from  the  British  press,  by  regarding  with  favorable  eyes 
this  little  rivulet  of  praise  bestowed  upon  the  juvenile 
efforts  of  a  lovely  and  interesting  girl.  We  are  not  of 
that  number;  we  shall  endeavor  to  decide  uj>on  the 
work  beftire  us,  unbiassed  by  irans-atlantic  opinion— 
and  wo  shall  render  precisely  that  judgment  which  wc 
would  have  done  if  thnt  opinion  had  been  pronounced 
in  the  usual  tone  of  British  arrogance  and  contumely. 

Regarding  the  volume  before  us  as  a  literary  pro- 
duction merely,  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  a  matured  mind,  wc  do  not  think  that  it  pos- 
sesses any  considerable  merit.  Estimating  its  contents, 
however,  as  the  first  lispings  of  a  child  of  genius, — as 
furnishing  proofs  of  the  existence  of  that  ethereal  spark 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  might  have  been 
kindled  into  a  brilliant  flame,  wc  do  consider  it  as  alto- 
gether extraordinary.  Wc  do  not  say  that  these  poems 
are  equal  to  the  early  productions  of  Cliatterton,  Henry 
Kirkc  White,  or  Dennody,  those  prodigies  of  precocious 
talent, — but  wc  entertain  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  if  Miss 
Davidson  had  lived,  that  she  would  have  ranked  among 
the  highest  of  her  own  sex  in  poetical  excellence.  In 
forming  a  correct  judgment  ujwn  the  offspring  of  her 
muse,  her  youth  is  not  alone  to  be  considered.  She 
had  also  to  contend  with  those  remorseless  enemies  of 
mental  effort, — poverty,  sorrow,  and  ill  health ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  circumstance  in  her  history  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  that  possessing  a  high  degree  of  personal 
beauty,  and  being  on  that  account  the  object  of  much 
admiration  and  attention,  she  did  not  suffer  herself  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  purer  sources  of  intellectual  en- 
joyment. Love  indeed,  seems  to  have  found  no  per- 
manent lodgment  in  her  heart.  It  might  have  stolen  to 
the  threshold  and  infused  some  of  its  gentle  influences, 
but  she  seems  to  liave  been  resolved  to  cast  off  the  silken 
cord  before  it  was  too  firmly  bound  around  her.  Thus 
in  the  piece  which  bears  the  title  of  Cupid's  Bower,  writ- 
ten in  her  fifteenth  year. 

"Am  I  in  fairy  land?— or  tell  me,  pray, 
To  what  love-lighted  bower  I've  found  my  way? 
Sure  luckless  wight  was  never  more  beguiled 
In  woodland  maze,  or  closely-tangled  wild. 

And  is  this  Cupid's  realm? — if  so,  good  by! 
Cupid,  and  Cupid's  votaries,  I  fly; 
No  offering  to  his  altar  do  I  bring, 
No  bleeding  heart — or  hymeneal  ring." 

The  longest,  most  elaborate,  and  pcrlmp3  best  of  her 
poems,  is  that  wliich  gives  the  principal  title  to  the 
volume.  dmir  Khan  is  a  simple  oriental  tale,  written 
in  her  sixteenth  year,  and  is  worked  up  with  surprising 
power  of  imagery  for  one  so  young.  The  most  fasti- 
dious and  critical  reader  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
its  resemblance  to  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  Lalla 
Rookh;  a  resemblance,  to  be  sure,  which  no  more  im- 
plies equality  of  merit  than  does  the  brilliancy  of  the 
mock  diamond  establish  its  value  with  that  of  the  real 


gem.  We  give  the  opening  passage  from  the  poem  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  from  which  the  reader 
mny  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  style  and  compo- 
sition. 

"Brightly  o'er  spire,  and  dome,  and  tower, 
The  pale  moon  shone  at  midnight  hour, 
While  all  beneath  her  smile  of  light 
Was  resting  there  in  calm  delight ; 
Kvening  with  robe  of  stars  appears, 
Bright  as  repentant  Peri's  tears, 
And  o'er  her  turban's  He rcy  fold 
Night's  crescent  streamed  Us  rays  of  gold, 
While  every  chrystal  cloud  of  heaven, 
Bowed  ns  it  passt-d  the  queen  of  even. 
Beneath — calm  Cashmere's  lovely  vale 
Breathed  perfumes  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
The  amaranth  and  tulx-rose, 
Convolvulus  in  deep  rejtose, 
Bent  to  each  breeze  which  swept  their  bed, 
Or  scarcely  kissed  the  dew  and  fled  ; 
The  bulbul,  with  his  lay  of  love ; 
Sang  inic]  the  stillness  of  the  grove; 
The  gulnare  blushed  a  deeper  hue, 
And  trembling  shed  a  shower  of  dew, 
Which  perfumed  e'er  it  kiss'd  the  ground, 
Each  zephyr's  pinion  hovering  round. 
The  lofty  plane-tree's  haughty  brow 
Glitter'd  beneath  the  moon's  pale  glow ; 
And  wide  the  plantain's  arms  were  spread, 
The  guardian  of  its  native  bed." 

Wc  venture  to  assert  that  if  Thomas  Moore  had 
written  Amir  Khan  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  there  are 
thousands  by  whom  it  would  be  read  and  admired  who 
would  hardly  condescend  to  open  Miss  Davidson's 
volume;  and  that  too,  without  being  able  to  assign 
any  other  or  better  reason  than  that  Moore  is  a  dis- 
tinguished and  popular  British  bard,  whereas  the  other 
was  an  obscure  country  girl,  who  lived  and  died  in 
the  state  of  New  York. 

The  lines  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Kirk  White, 
which  were  composed  at  thirteen,  are  much  superior  to 
many  elegiac  stanzas  written  by  poets  of  some  repu- 
tation at  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Of  all  her  minor  pieces 
however,  those  which  were  written  at  fifteen  seem  to 
us  to  possess  the  greatest  merit,  if  wc  except  the  Co- 
quette, a  very  spirited  production  in  imitation  of  the 
Scottish  dialect,  composed  in  her  fourteenth  year.  The 
following  arc  the  two  first  stanzas : 

"I  hac  nac  sleep,  I  hac  nae  rest, 

My  Ellen's  lost  for  nye ; 
My  heart  is  sair  and  much  distressed, 

I  surely  soon  must  die. 

I  ennna  think  o'  wark  at  a', 

My  eyes  still  wander  far, 
/  see  her  neck  like  driven  snmr, 

I  see  her  flaxen  forir." 

The  image  of  the  snowy  neck  and  flaxen  hair  of  the 
beautiful  but  unkind  lair  one,  presented  so  strongly  to 
the  rejected  lover,  as  to  prevent  his  performing  his  daily 
work,  strikes  us  as  highly  poetical  and  true  to  nature, 
as  wc  doubt  not  all  genuine  lovers  will  testify.  Burns 
wrote  many,  very  many  verses,  which  were  much  supe- 
rior, but  Burns  wrote  some  also,  which  were  not  so  good. 
Ruth's  answer  to  Naomi,  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  to 
be  a  good  paraphrase  of  that  most  affecting  passage  of 
scripture.    We  must  give  the  whole  to  the  reader. 

"Entreat  mc  not,  I  must  not  hear, 
Mark  but  this  sorrow-beaming  tear; 
Thy  answer's  written  deeply  now 
On  this  warm  check  and  clouded  brow ; 
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Tis  gleaming  o'er  this  eye  of  sadness 
Which  only  uear  thee  sparkles  gladness. 

The  hearts  most  dear  to  us  are  gone, 
Ami  thou  and  /  are  left  alone ; 
Where'er  thou  wanderest,  1  will  go, 
I'll  follow  thee  through  joy  or  wo; 
Shouldst  thou  to  other  countries  fl 


Where'er  thou  lodgcst,  there  will 


Thy  people  shall  my  people  he, 
Anil  to  thy  Clod,  I'll  bend  the  knee; 
Whither  thou  flicst,  will  I  fly, 
And  where  thou  dicst,  I  will  die; 
And  the  same  sod  which  pillows  thee 
Shall  freshly,  sweetly  bloom  for  me."* 

We  present  an  extract  from  a  piece  called  "Woman's 


Lorr,''  as  a  specimen  of  Miss  Davidson's  management 
of  blank  verse,  a  form  of  poetic  diction  which  Mont- 
gomery thinks  the  most  unmanageable  of  any.  The 
frur  authoress  might  not  herself  have  experienced  that 
holy  passion,  but  she  certainly  knew  how  deep  and 
imperishable  it  is  when  once  planted  in  the  female 


"Love  is 

A  beautiful  feeling  in  a  woman's  heart, 

When  fell,  as  only  woman  love  can  feel ! 

Pure,  as  tht  snow-fall,  tchen  it*  lattsl  shutter 

Sinks  on  sprinsr-floKers  ;  deep,  as  a  Car  r -locked  fountain  ; 

Aud  changeless  as  the  cypres*'  green  leaves; 

And  like  them,  sad! — She  nourished 

Fond  hopes  and  sweet  anxieties,  and  fed 

A  passion  unconfessed,  till  he  she  loved 

Was  wedded  to  another.    Then  she  grew 

Moody  and  melancholy;  one  alone 

Had  power  to  soothe  her  in  her  wanderings, 

Her  gentle  sister ; — but  that  sister  died, 

And  die  unhappy  girl  was  left  alone, 

A  maniac.    She  would  wander  far,  and  shunned 

Her  own  accustomed  dwelling;  and  herhuunt 

Was  that  dead  sister's  grave:  and  that  to  her 

W  as  n*  a  home." 

We  have  italicised  such  of  the  lines  as  wo  think 
hreadie  the  air  and  spirit  of  genuine  poetry.  The 
snow  flake  has  often  been  used  as  the  emblem  of  pu- 
rity; but  the  snow  flake  reposing  on  beds  of  vernal 
blossoms,  is  to  us  original  as  well  as  highly  jiociical. 
The  "cave-locked  fountain"  too,  with  its  lone,  deep, 
and  quiet  waters,  seems  to  us  to  express  with  force  that 
profound  and  melancholy  sentiment  which  the  writer 
intended  to  illustrate. 

We  shall  conclude  our  selections  with  the  one  ad- 
dressed to  a  lady  whose  singing  resembled  that  of  an  absent 
sitter. 

*  We  subjoin  the  passage  of  scripture  paraphrased  by 
Miss  Davidaon,  and  nlso  another  paraphrase  which  has 
W*n  ascribed  to  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilde  of  Georgia. 
Our  readers  can  comjxnre  and  decide  between  them. 


"And  Ruth  «*i<l,  entreat  me  not  to  leare  thee,  or  to  return 
frwu  foJI.iwiiiir  nficr  ih<<- :  for  whither  ihoti  K«i-n,  I  will  po:  unci 
whrr<-  thou  iodrctt,  I  will  1<kIi?«  :  thy  people  fihnll  be  my  people, 

e,  anil  there 


thy  GikI  my  God. 
will  I  U  buried." 


Where  diou  di««t  will  1  die 


Nav,  do  not  ask  .'—entreat  not — no! 
O  no !  I  wdl  not  leave  thy  side, 

Whither  thou  goest — I  will  go- 
Where  thou  abidest— I'll  abide. 

Through  life — in  death — my  soul  to  thine 
Shall  cleave  as  fond,  as  first  it  clave — 

Thy  home — thy  people! — shall  be  mine — 
Thy  God  my  God — thy  grave  my  grave. 


"  Oh !  touch  the  chord  yet  once  again, 

Nor  chide  me,  though  I  weep  the  while; 
Believe  mr,  that  deep,  seraph  strain 
Bore  with  it  memory's  moonlight  smile. 

It  murmured  of  an  absent  friend  ; 

The  voice,  the  air,  'twas  all  her  own  ; 
And  hers  those  wild,  sweet  notes,  which  blend 
In  one  mild,  murmuring,  touching  tone. 

And  days  and  months  have  darkly  pissed, 

Since  last  I  listened  to  her  lay ; 
And  sorrow's  cloud  its  shade  hath  cast, 
Since  then,  across  my  weary  way. 

Yet  still  the  strain  comes  sweet  and  clear 

Like  seraph-whis|>ers,  lightly  breathing; 
IIu*h,  busy  memory, — sorrow's  tear 

Will  blight  the  garland  thou  art  wreathing. 

'Tis  sweet,  though  sad — yes,  I  will  stay, 

I  cannot  te.ir  myself  away. 
I  thank  thee,  lady,  for  the  strain, 

The  tempest  of  my  soul  is  still; 
Then  touch  the  chord  yet  once  again. 
For  thou  canst  calm  the  storm  at  will." 

We  beg  the  reader  to  bear  it  in  mind  that  these  are 
the  productions  of  a  young,  inexperienced,  and  almost 
uneducated  girl,  and  that  they  are  not  to  bo  tried  by 
the  tests  which  are  usually  applied  to  more  matured 
efforts.  In  conclusion,  we  will  say  in  the  language  of 
Or.  Morse,  her  biographer,  "  that  her  defects  will  be 
l«rceivcd  to  be  those  of  youth  and  inexperience,  while 
in  invention,  and  in  that  mysterious  power  of  exciting 
deep  interest,  of  enchaining  the  attention,  and  keeping 
it  alive  to  the  end  of  the  story ;  in  that  adaptation  of 
die  measure  to  the  sentiment,  and  in  the  sudden  change 
of  measure  to  suit  a  sudden  change  of  sentiment,  in 
wild  and  romantic  description,  and  in  the  congruity  of 
the  accompaniments  to  her  characters,  nil  conceived 
with  great  purity  und  delicacy,  she  will  bo  allowed  to 
have  discovered  uncommon  maturity  of  mind ;  and  her 
friends  to  have  been  warranted  in  forming  very  high 
expectations  of  her  future  distinction." 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
by  Miss  Davidson's  friends,  to  publish  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  her  works,  with  various  additions 
from  her  unpublished  manuscripts. 


Th*  Pilgrims  or  thk  Rmiwk  ;  by  the  author  of  Pelham,  Eu- 
pene  Arom,  kc.  Nete  York:  Puhli.hr d  by  Harper  fc  Bro- 
liters — lc*  34. 

Mr.  Bulwer's  novels  have  acquired  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree  of  popularity  in  the  circles  of  fashionable  li- 
terature. Whether  they  arc  destined  to  survive  the 
temporary  admiration  bestowed  on  them,  is  at  this  time 
a  subject  of  speculation ;  but  in  the  next  generation, 
will  become  matter  of  fact.  We  are  among  those  who 
think  that  they  will  quietly  glide  into  that  oblivious 
ocean,  which  is  destined  to  receive  a  large  pro|H>rlion  of 
the  ever  multiplying  productions  of  this  prolific  age. 
Wc  do  not  say  this  either,  in  disparagement  of  many 
of  those  labors  of  the  mind  which  even  intrinsic  excel- 
lence cannot  save  from  perishing.  Great  and  valuahlo 
as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  are,  such  is  the  onward 
march  of  intellect,  and  such  the  endless  creations 
which  fancy  and  genius  arc  continually  rearing  for 
man's  gratification  and  improvement, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  almost  illimitable  progress  of  science,  that  pos- 
terity will  find  no  room  for  the  thousandth  part  of  our 
present  slock  of  literature.   We  do  not  anticipate  that 
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Mr.  Bulwer's  writings  will  be  among  the  select  few 
which  will  outlive  the  general  wreck  ;  because,  unless 
we  arc  much  mistaken,  he  is  one  of  those  authors  who 
write  more  for  present  than  permanent  fame.    This  is 
emphatically  the  ape  of  great  moral  and  mental  excita- 
bility. It  is  a  period  of  incessant  restlessness  and  acti- 
vity ;  and  he  who  would  expect  to  command  much  at- 
tention, must  seek  to  gratify  the  appetite  for  novelty 
and  variety,  even  at  the  expense  of  good  sense,  sound 
morality  and  correct  taste.    Wc  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Bulwcr  has  forgotten,  that  society  in  the  ng- 
gregate,  frequently  resembles  the  individual  man;  and 
that  whilst  it  often  experiences  paroxysms  of  unnatu- 
ral excitement,  there  are  long  lucid  intervals  of  return- 
ing reason  and  sober  simplicity.    The  volume  before 
us  is  not  calculated,  wc  think,  to  leave  any  lasting  im- 
pression, cither  of  good  or  evil.    Whilst  it  certainly 
abounds  in  felicitous  language,  and  contains  passages 
of  fine  sentiment,  it  is  grossly  defective  both  in  plot  and 
machinery ;  and  if  it  were  worth  while  to  descend  to 
minute  criticism,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many 
examples  of  false  morality  as  well  as  false  taste.  Mr. 
Bulwcr  seems  to  have  been  aware,  in  his  preface,  that 
he  was  making  a  bold  experiment  upon  popular  favor, 
und  accordingly  he  claims  the  reader's  "  indulgence  for 
the  superstitions  he  has  incorporated  with  his  talc — for 
the  floridity  of  his  style,  and  the  redundance  of  his  de- 
scriptions."   As  if  somewhat  apprehensive,  however, 
that  that  indulgence  might  not  possibly  be  granted,  he 
assures  the  public  that  "various  reasons  have  conspired 
to  make  this  the  work,  above  all  others  that  he  has 
written,  which  has  given  him  the  most  delight  (though 
not  unmixed  with  melancholy,)  in  producing,  and  in 
which  his  mind,  for  the  time,  has  been  the  most  com- 
pletely absorbed."    A  popular  writer,  thus  bespeaking 
the  public  approbation  in  advance,  by  stamping  his  last 
production  with  his  own  decided  preference,  could  not 
expect  to  be.  treated  uncourteously  by  his  readers.  In 
the  first  sentence  of  the  second  chapter  loo,  the  author 
declares  as  follows:   "I  wish  only  for  such  readers  as 
give  themselves  heart  and  soul  up  to  me  :  if  they  begin 
to  cavil,  I  have  done  with  them ;  their  fancy  should  put 
itself  entirely  under  my  management."  Now  whether 
it  proceeded  from  a  spirit  of  pcrverscness  or  not,  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  we  resolved  when  wc  read  this  pas- 
sage, neither  to  surrender  our  heart,  fancy  or  judgment 
to  Mr.  Bulwer's  guidance.    On  the  contrary,  wc  deter- 
mined to  read  the  book  and  decide  on  its  merits,  in  the 
spirit  of  perfect  impartiality  nnd  entire  independence. 
The  story  upon  which  the  work  is  founded — at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  mortal  affairs,  consists  of 
the.  simplest  materials.    Trevylyan,  a  gentleman  of  "  a 
wild,  resolute  and  active  nature,  who  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  world  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  had  passed 
his  youth  in  alternate  pleasure,  travel  and  solitary  stu- 
dy," falls  in  love  with  Gertrude  Vane,  a  young  girl,  de- 
scribed as  "  the  loveliest  person  that  ever  dawned  upon 
a  poet's  vision."    A  fatal  disease,  "consumption  in  its 
most  beautiful  shape,"  had  set  its  seal  uj>on  her,  nnd 
yet  Trevylyan  loved  with  an  irresistible  passion.  With 
the  consent,  rather  than  by  the  advice  of  the  faculty 
and  her  friends,  the  young  and  interesting  invalid,  at- 
tended by  her  father  and  lover,  goes  upon  a  pilgrimage 
up  the  beautiful  and  romantic  Rhine.    From  that  pil- 
grimage she  never  returned  ;  but  in  one  of  those  wild 


and  legendary  spots  which  impart  such  interest  to  that 
celebrated  stream — a  spot  selected  by  herself  as  her 
last  grassy  couch,  she  breathed  out  her  gentle  spirit, 
nnd  quietly  sunk  to  her  lasting  repose.  Such  is  the 
simple  thread  upon  which  Mr.  Bulwer  has  contrived  to 
weave  a  variety  of  German  legends  and  fairy  fictions, 
liaving  no  necessary  connection  with  the  main  story, 
except  that  the  principal  episodes  were  suggested  by 
some  remarkable  scenery  or  some  castellated  ruin  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  underplot,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  or  the  adventures  of  Kyinphnlin,  queen  of  the 
fairies,  and  her  Elfin  court,  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
Mr.  Bulwer's  genius.  It  is  rather  a  bungling  attempt 
to  revive  the  exploded  machinery  of  supernatural  agen- 
cy; and  we  moreover  do  not  perceive  any  possible 
connection  or  sympathy  between  these  imaginary  be- 
ings and  the  principal  personages  of  the  tale.  Apart 
from  other  considerations,  the  actions  and  conversations 
of  these  roving  elves  are  destitute  of  all  interest  and 
attraction  ;  and  nothing  in  our  eyes  appears  more  pre- 
posterous than  the  introduction  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
into  Queen  Nymphalin's  train.  Wc  always  thought 
that  the  fairies  were  mischievous  spirits — sometimes  a  lit- 
tle wicked,  and  often  very  benevolent ;  but  never  before 
did  wc  suspect  that  this  ideal  population  of  the  world 
of  fancy,  manifested  any  concern  in  the  dry  subject  of 
finance,  or  in  the  xtnfabry-like  establishment  of  a  regular 
exchequer.  The  story  of  "  The  Wooing  of  Master 
Fox,"  related  for  the  amusement  of  Queen  Nympha- 
lin,  making  every  allowance  for  the  author's  design  in 
introducing  it,  is  to  our  taste  unutterably  disgusting 
and  ridiculous. 

Wc  have  no  objection  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
fairy  superstition  in  tales  of  fancy ;  no  more  than  wo 
havo  to  the  frequent  classical  allusions  to  heathen 
mythology  which  distinguish  the  best  writers.  They 
arc  pleasing  and  beautiful  illustrations,  when  happily 
introduced.  But  we  do  protest  against  lifting  the  veil 
from  the  world  of  imagination,  and  investing  its  sha- 
dowy beings  with  the  common  place  attributes,  the 
vulgar  actions  and  frivolous  dialogue  of  mere  mortals. 
It  is  in  truth  dispelling  the  illusion  in  which  the  spirit 
of  poetry  delights  to  indulge.  It  takes  away  the  most 
powerful  charm  from  the  cool  and  sequestered  grotto, 
the  shady  grove  or  moonlit  bower.  It  vulgarises  the 
world  of  romance,  and  reduces  the  region  of  mind  to  a 
level  with  brute  sense,  or  even  coarser  matter. 

Condemning  as  wc  do,  in  perfect  good  faith,  these 
exceptionable  portions  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  volume,  wc 
t:ikc  pleasure  in  awarding  due  praise  to  some  of  the 
legends  and  stories  introduced  into  the  work,  and 
which  arc  for  the  most  part  related  by  Trevylyan  for 
the  amusement  of  Gertrude.  Of  these,  we  give  the 
decided  preference  to  "  The  Brothers"  and  "The  Maid 
of  Malines."  The  latter  indeed,  strikes  us  as  so  finish- 
ed an  illustration  of  some  of  the  noble  qualities  of  wo- 
man kind,  that  wc  have  determined  to  present  it  entire 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

THE  MAID  OF  MALIK ES. 

It  wns  noonday  in  the  town  of  Malines,  or  Mechlin, 
as  the  English  usually  term  it:  the  Sabbath  bell  had 
summoned  the  inhabitants  to  divine  worship  ;  and  the 
crowd  that  had  loitered  round  the  Church  of  St.  Rcm- 
bauld,  had  gradually  emptied  itself  within  the  spacious 
aisles  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
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A  young  man  was  standing  in  the  street,  with  his 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  apparently  listening  for 
some  sound ;  for,  without  raiding  his  looks  from  the  rude 
pavement,  he  turned  to  every  corner  of  it  with  an  in- 
tuit and  anxious  expression  of  countenance ;  he  held 
m  one  hand  a  staff,  in  the  other  a  long  slender  cord,  the 
end  of  which  trailed  on  the  ground  ;  every  now  and 
then  he  called,  with  a  plaintive  voice,  "  Fido,  Kido, 
comeback!  Why  hast  thou  deserted  me?"  Fido  re- 
turned not:  the  dog,  wearied  of  confinement,  hud 
slipped  from  the  string,  and  was  at  play  with  his  kind 
in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  town,  leaving  the  blind  man 
to  seek  his  way  as  he  might  to  lus  solitary  inn. 

By  and  by  a  light  step  passed  through  the  street,  and 
the  young  stranger's  face  brightened — 

"  Pardon  me,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  spot  where  his 
quick  ear  had  caught  the  sound,  44  and  direct  me,  if  you 
are  not  by  chance  much  pressed  for  a  few  moment's 
time,  to  the  hotel  Mortier  d'or." 

Il  was  a  young  woman,  whose  dress  betokened  that 
the  belonged  to  the  middling  class  of  life,  whom  he  thus 
addressed.  44  It  is  some  distance  hence,  sir,"  said  she, 
44  but  if  you  continue  your  wny  straight  on  for  about  a 
hundred  yards,  and  then  take  the  second  turn  to  your 
right  hand — " 

44  Alas !"  interrupted  the  stranger,  with  a  melancholy 
anile,  "your  direction  will  avail  me  little;  my  dog  has 
deserted  me,  and  1  am  blind  !" 

There  was  something  in  these  words,  and  in  the 
stranger's  voice,  which  went  irresistibly  to  the  heart  of 
the  young  woman.  44  Pray  forgive  me,"  she  said,  almost 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *•  1  did  not  perceive  your — " 
misfortune,  she  was  about  to  say,  but  she  checked  her- 
self with  an  instinctive  delicacy.  44  Lean  upon  me,  I 
will  conduct  you  to  the  door ;  nuy,  sir,"  observing  that 
be  hesitated,  "i  have  time  enough  to  spare,  I  assure  you.'' 
The  stranger  placed  his  hand  on  the  young  woman's 
ana,  and  though  Lucille  was  naturally  so  bashful  that 
eren  her  mother  would  laughingly  reproach  her  for  the 
excess  of  a  maiden  virtue,  she  felt  not  die  least  pang 
of  shame,  as  she  found  herself  thus  suddenly  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Malines,  alone  with  a  young 
stronger,  whose  dress  and  air  betokened  him  of  a  rank 
wpenor  to  her  own. 

44  Your  voice  is  very  gentle,'*  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
"and  that,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  sigh,  44 is  the  crite- 
rnm  by  which  I  only  know  the  young  and  the  beautiful.'' 
Locate  now  blushed,  and  with  a  slight  mixture  of  pain 
in  the  blush,  for  she  knew  well  that  to  beauty  she  had 
no  pretension.  "Are  you  a  native  of  Litis  town?"  con- 
tinued he.  44  Yes,  sir ;  my  father  holds  n  small  office  in 
the  customs,  and  my  mother  and  1  eko  out  his  salary  by 
making  lace.    We  are  called  poor,  but  we  do  not  feel  it, 

44  You  are  fortunate:  there  is  no  wealth  like  the  heart's 
wealth,  content,"  answered  die  blind  man  mournfully. 

"And  Monsieur,"  said  Lucille,  feeling  angry  with 
her»elf  that  she  had  awakened  a  natural  envy  in  the 
•tranter's  mind,  and  anxious  to  change  the  subject — 
"and  Monsieur,  has  he  been  long  at  Malines  V 

"But  yesterday.  1  am  passing  through  the  Low 
Countries  on  a  tour ;  perhaps  you  smile  at  the  tour  of 
a  blind  man — but  it  is  wearisome  even  to  the  blind  to 
rest  always  in  the  same  place.  1  thought  during  church 
ume,  when  tlie  streets  were  empty,  that  1  might,  by  the 
help  of  my  dog,  enjoy  safely,  at  least  the  air,  if  not  the 
n?ht  of  the  town ;  but  there  are  some  persons,  me- 
thmk<i,  who  cannot  even  have  a  dog  for  a  friend.'* 

The  blind  man  spoke  bitterly, — the  desertion  of  his 
dog  had  touched  him  to  the  core.  Lucille  wiped  her 
eyes.  "And  does  Monsieur  travel  then  alone  ?"  said 
she ;  and  looking  at  his  face  more  attentively  than  she 
had  yet  ventured  to  do,  she  saw  that  he  was  scarcely 
above  two-and-twenty.  "His  father,  his  mof/icr,"  she 
added,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  "are  they  not 
with  him?*' 

44 1  am  an  orphan,"  answered  the  stranger;  "and  I 
have  neither  brother  nor  sister." 


The  desolute  condition  of  the  blind  man  quite  melted 
Lucille  ;  never  had  she  been  so  strongly  affected.  She 
felt  a  strange  flutter  at  the  heart — a  secret  and  earnest 
sympathy,  that  attracted  her  at  once  towards  him.  She 
wished  that  heaven  had  suffered  her  to  be  his  sister. 

The  contrast  between  the  youth  and  the  form  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  affliction  which  look  hope  from  the 
one,  and  activity  from  the  other,  increased  the  compas- 
sion he  excited.  His  features  were  remarkably  regular, 
and  had  a  certain  nobleness  in  their  outline  ;  and  his 
frame  was  gracefully  and  firmly  knit,  diongh  he  moved 
cautiously  and  with  no  cheerful  step. 

They  had  now  passed  into  a  narrow  street  leading 
towards  the  hotel,  when  they  heard  behind  them  the 
clatter  of  hoofs;  and  Lucille,  looking  hastily  back, saw 
that  a  troop  of  the  Belgian  horse  was  passing  thro'  town. 

She  drew  her  charge,  close  by  the  wall,  and  trem- 
bling widi  fear  for  him,  she  stationed  herself  by  his  side. 
The  troop  {Kissed  at  a  full  trot  through  the  street  ;  ami 
at  the  sound  of  their  clanging  arms,  and  the  ringing 
hoofs  of  their  heavy  charters,  Lucille  might  have  seen, 
had  she  looked  at  the  blind  man's  face,  that  its  sail  fea- 
tures kindled  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  head  was  raised 
proudly  from  its  wonted  and  melancholy  bend.  "Thank 
heaven,"  she  said,  as  ihe  troop  had  nearly  passed  them, 
44  the  danger  is  over!"  Not  so.  One  of  the  last  two 
soldiers  who  rode  abreast,  was  unfortunately  mounted 
on  a  young  and  unmanageable  horse  The  rider's  oaths 
and  digging  spur  only  increased  the  fire  and  impatience 
of  the  charger ;  he  plunged  from  side  to  side  of  die 
narrow  street. 

44  Gardez  rou.T,"  cried  tin?  horseman,  as  he  was  borne 
on  to  the  place  where  Lucille  and  the  stranger  stood 
against  the  wall ;  44  arc  ye  mad — why  do  you  not  run?" 

"For  heaven's  sake,  for  mercy  sake,  lie  is  blind!" 
cried  Lucille,  clinging  to  the  stranger's  side. 

44 Save  yourself,  my  kind  guide!"  said  the  stranger. 
But  Lucille  dreamt  not  of  such  desertion.  The  trooper 
wrested  the  horse's  head  from  the  spot  where  they 
stood  ;  with  a  snort,  as  he  felt  the  spur,  the  enraged  ani- 
mal lashed  out  with  its  hind  legs  ;  and  Lucille,  unable 
to  save  both,  threw  herself  before  the  blind  man,  and 
received  die  shock  directed  against  him;  her  slight  and 
delicate  arm  fell  shattered  by  her  side— the  horseman 
was  borne  onward.  44  Thank  God,  you  are  saved  !"  was 
poor  Lucille's  exclamation  ;  and  she  fell,  overcome  widi 
pain  and  terror,  into  the  arms  which  the  stranger  me- 
chanically opened  to  receive  her. 

"My  guide,  my  friend!"  cried  he,  "you  are  hurt,  you—" 

"No,  sir,"  interrupted  Lucille,  family,  44 1  am  belter, 
I  am  well.  This  arm,  if  you  please — we  are  not  fur 
from  your  hotel  now." 

But  the  stranger's  ear,  tutored  to  every  inflection  of 
voice,  told  him  at  once  of  the  pain  she  suffered  ;  he 
drew  from  her  by  degrees  the  confession  of  the  injury 
she  had  sustained  ;  but  the  generous  girl  did  not  tell 
him  it  had  been  incurred  solely  in  his  protection.  He 
now  insisted  on  reversing  their  duties,  and  accompany- 
ing her  to  her  home;  and  Lucille,  almost  fainting  with 
pain,  and  hardly  able  to  move,  was  forced  to  consent. 
But  a  few  steps  down  the  next  turning  st«»od  the  hum- 
ble mansion  of  her  father — they  reached  it — and  Lu- 
cille scarcely  crossed  the  thrcslihold,  before  she  sank 
down,  and  for  some  minutes  was  insensible  to  pain.  It 
was  left  to  the  stranger  to  explain,  and  to  beseech  them 
immediately  to  send  for  a  surgeon,  44  the  most  skilful — 
the  most  practised  in  town,"  said  he.  44  See,  1  am  rich, 
and  this  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  atone  to  your  generous 
daughter  for  not  forsaking  even  a  stranger  in  peril." 

He  held  out  his  purse  as  he  spoke,  but  the  father  re- 
fused the  offer;  and  it  saved  the  blind  man  some  shame 
thnt  he  could  not  see  the  blush  of  honest  resentment  with 
which  so  poor  a  species  of  remuneration  was  put  aside. 

The  young  man  staid  till  the  surgeon  arrived,  till 
the.  arm  was  set;  nor  did  he  depart  until  he  had  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  mother,  that  he  should  learn 
the  next  morning  how  the  sufferer  had  passed  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  indeed,  he  had  intended  to  quit  a 
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town  that  offers  but  little  temptation  to  the  traveller ; 
but  he  tarried  day  after  Jay,  until  Lucille  herself  no 
companicd  her  mother  to  assure  him  of  her  recovery. 

You  know,  or  nl  least  I  do,  dearest  Gertrude,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  the  first  meeting — a  secret 
and  unaccountable  affinity  between  iiersous  (strangers 
before,)  which  draws  them  irresistibly  together.  It 
there  were  truth  in  Plato's  beautiful  phantasy,  that  our 
souls  were  a  portion  of  the  stars,  it  might  be,  that  spi- 
rits thus  attracted  to  each  other,  have  drawn  their  ori- 
ginal light  from  the  same  orb;  and  they  thus  but  yearn 
for  a  renewal  of  their  former  union.  Vet,  without  re- 
curring to  such  ideal  solutions  of  a  daily  mystery,  it 
was  but  natural  that  one  in  the  forlorn  and  desolate 
condition  of  Eugene  St.  Amand,  should  have  felt  a  cer- 
tain tenderness  for  a  person  who  hud  so  generously  suf- 
fered for  his  sake. 

The  durkness  to  which  he  was  condemned  did  not 
shut  from  his  mind's  eye  the  haunting  images  of  ideal 
beauty;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  perpetual  and 
unoccupied  solitude,  he  fed  the  reveries  of  an  imagination 
naturally  warm,  and  a  heart  eager  for  sympathy. 

He  had  said  rightly  that  his  only  lest  of  beauty  was 
in  the  melody  of  voice;  and  never  had  a  softer  or  a 
more  thrilling  tone  than  that  of  the  young  m.tiden 
touched  upon  his  ear.  Her  exclamation,  so  beautifully 
denying  self,  so  devoted  in  its  charily,  44  Thank  God, 
you  are  saved!"  uttered  too,  in  the  moment  of  her  own 
suffering,  rang  constantly  upon  his  soul,  and  he  yield- 
ed, without  precisely  defining  their  nature,  to  vague 
and  delicious  sentiments,  that  his  youth  had  never 
awakened  to  till  then.  And  Lucille — the  very  accident 
that  had  hapiwned  to  her  on  his  behalf,  only  dee|>encd 
the  interest  she  had  already  conceived  for  one  who,  in 
the  first  flush  of  youth,  was  thus  cut  off  front  the  glad 
objec  ts  of  life,  and  left  to  a  night  of  years,  desolate  and 
alone.  There  is,  to  your  lieautiful  and  kindly  sex,  a 
perpetual  and  gushing  lovingnrs*  to  protect.  This  makes 
them  the  angels  of  sickness,  the  comforters  of  age,  the 
fosterers  of  childhood  ;  and  this  feeling,  in  Lucille  pecu- 
liarly developed,  had  already  inexpressibly  Linked  her 
compassionate  nature  to  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  tra- 
veller. With  ardent  affections,  and  with  thoughts  be- 
yond her  station  and  her  years,  she  was  not  without 
that  modest  vanity  which  made  her  painfully  suscepti- 
ble to  her  own  deficiencies  in  beauty.  Instinctively  con- 
scious of  how  deeply  she  herself  could  love,  she  believ- 
ed it  hiipossiblc  that  she  could  ever  l>c  so  loved  in  re- 
turn. This  stranger,  so  superior  in  her  eyes  to  all  she 
had  yet  seen,  was  the  first  out  of  her  own  household 
who  had  ever  addressed  her  in  that  voice,  which  by 
tones,  not  words,  speaks  that  admiration  most  dear  to  a 
woman's  heart.  To  Aim  she  was  beautiful,  and  her 
lovely  mind  spoke  out  undimmcd  by  the  imperfections 
of  her  face,  >ol,  indeed,  that  Lucille  was  wholly  with- 
out personal  attraction  ;  her  light  step  and  graceful 
form  were  elastic  with  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  her 
mouth  and  smile  had  so  gentle  and  tender  an  expres- 
sion, that  there  were  moments  when  it  would  not  have 
been  the  blind  only  who  would  have  mistaken  her  to 
be  beautiful.  Her  early  childhood  had  indeed  given 
the  promise  of  attractions,  which  the  small-pox,  that 
then  fearful  malady,  had  inexorably  marred.  It  had 
not  only  seared  the  smooth  skin  and  the  brilliant  hues, 
but  utterly  changed  even  the  character  of  the  features. 
It  so  happened  that  Lucillc's  family  were  celebrated  for 
beauty,  and  vain  of  that  celebrity  ;  and  so  bitterly  had 
her  parents  deplored  the  effects  of  the  cruel  malady, 
that  poor  Lucille  had  been  early  taught  to  consider 
them  far  more  grievous  than  they  really  were,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  advantages  of  that  beauty,  the  loss  of 
which  was  considered  by  her  parents  so  heavy  a  mis- 
fortune. Lucille  too,  had  a  cousin  named  Julie,  who 
was  the  wonder  of  all  Malincs  for  her  personal  r>erfec- 
tions ;  and  as  the  cousins  were  much  together,  the  con- 
trast was  too  striking  not  to  occasion  frequent  mortifi- 
cation to  Lucille.  But  every  misfortune  has  something 
of  a  counterpoise ;  and  the  consciousness  of  personal 


inferiority,  had  meekened,  without  souring,  her  tent- 
|>cr — had  given  gentleness  to  a  spirit  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  too  high,  and  humility  to  a  mind  thai 
was  naturally  strong,  impassioned,  and  energetic 

And  yet  Lucille  had  long  conquered  the  one  disad- 
vantage she  most  dreaded  in  the  want  of  beauty.  Lu- 
cille was  never  known  but  to  be  loved.  Wherever 
came  her  presence,  her  bright  nnd  soft  mind  diffused  a 
certain  inexpressible  charm  ;  and  where  she  was  not,  a 
something  was  missing  from  the  scone  which  not  even 
Julie's  beauty  could  replace. 

44 1  propose,"  said  St.  Amand  to  Madame  1c  Tissenr, 
Lucille's  mother,  as  he  sat  in  her  little  salon, — for  ho 
had  already  contracted  that  acquaintance  with  the 
family  which  permitted  him  to  be  led  to  their  house,  to 
return  the  visits  Madame  le  Tisseur  had  made  him,  and 
his  dog,  once  more  returned  a  penitent  to  his  maMer, 
always  conducted  his  steps  to  the  humble  abode,  and 
stopped  instinctively  at  the  door, — "I  propose,"  said 
St.  Amand,  after  a  pause,  and  with  some  vmlmrrnss- 
mcnt,  to  stay  a  little  while  longer  at  Malincs ;  the  air 
agrees  with  me,  and  I  like  the  quiet  of  the  place  ;  but 
you  arc  aware,  Madame,  that  at  a  hotel  among  stran- 
gers, 1  feel  my  situation  somewhat  cheerless.  I  have 
been  thinking" — St.  Amand  paused  again — 44 1  have 
been  thinking  that  if  I  could  persuade  some  agreeable 
family  to  receive  me  as  a  lodger,  I  would  fix  myself 
here  for  some  weeks.    I  am  easily  pleased." 

44  Doubtless  there  are  many  in  Malincs  who  would 
be  too  happy  to  receive  such  a  lodger." 

44  Will  you  receive  me  ?"  said  St.  Amand,  abruptly. 
"It  was  of  your  family  1  thought." 

44 Of  us?  Monsieur  is  too  flattering,  but  we  have 
scarcely  a  room  good  enough  for  you." 

44  What  difference  lietwcen  one  room  and  another  can 
there  be  to  me  ?  That  is  the  best  ajvirtmcnt  to  my  choice 
in  which  the  human  voice  sounds  most  kindly." 

The  arrangement  was  made,  and  St.  Amand  came 
now  to  reside  beneath  the  same  roof  as  Lucille.  And 
was  she  not  happy  that  he  wanted  so  consuint  an  at- 
tendance ?  was  she  not  happy  that  she  was  ever  of  nsc  1 
Sl  Amand  was  passionately  fond  of  music  :  he  played 
himself  with  a  skill  that  was  only  surpassed  by  the  ex- 
quisite melody  of  his  voice ;  and  was  not  Lucille  happy 
when  she  sat  mute  and  listening  to  such  sounds  as  at 
Malincs  were  never  heard  before?  Was  she  not  liappy 
in  gazing  on  a  face  to  whose  melancholy  aspect  her 
voice  instantly  summoned  the  smile  ?  Was  she  not 
happy  when  the  music  ceased,  and  St.  Amand  called 
"Lucille  ?''  Did  not  her  own  name  uttered  by  that 
voice,  seem  to  her  even  sweeter  than  the  music?  Was 
she  not  happy  when  they  walked  out  in  the  still  even- 
ings of  summer,  ami  her  arm  thrilled  l>cncath  the  light 
touch  of  one  to  whom  she  was  so  necessary  ?  Was  she 
not  proud  in  her  happiness,  and  was  there  not  some- 
thing like  worship  in  the  gratitude  she  felt  to  him,  for 
raisjng  her  humble  spirit  to  the  luxury  of  feeling  herself 
loved  ? 

St.  Amnnd's  parents  were  French  ;  they  had  resided 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Amiens,  where  they  had  in- 
herited a  competent  property,  to  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded about  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  my  story. 

He  had  l>ecn  blind  from  the  age  of  three  years,  "1 
know  not,"  said  he,  as  he  related  these  particulars  to 
Lucille  one  evening  when  they  were  alone ;  14 1  know 
not  what  the  earth  may  be  like,  or  the  heaven,  or  the 
rivers  whose  voice  at  least  I  can  hear,  for  1  have  no 
recollection  beyond  that  of  a  confused,  but  delicious 
blending  of  a  thousand  glorious  colors— a  bright  and 
quick  sense  of  joy — a  visiblk  music.  But  it  is  only 
since  my  childhood  closed  that  I  have  mourned,  as  I  now 
unceasingly  mourn,  for  the  light  of  day.  My  boyhood 
]>assed  in  a  quiet  cheerfulness ;  the  least  trifle  then  could 
please  and  occupy  the  vacancies  of  my  mind  ;  but  it  was 
as  I  took  delight  in  l»cing  read  to, — as  I  listened  to  the 
vivid  descriptions  of  poetry, — as  I  glowed  at  the  recital 
of  great  deeds, — as  I  was  made  acquainted  by  books, 
with  the  energy,  the  action,  the  heat,  the  fervor,  the 
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pomp,  the  enthusiasm  of  life,  that  I  gradually  opened 
to  toe  sense  of  all  I  was  forever  denied.  I  felt  that 
I  existed,  not  lived;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  Uni- 
versal Liberty,  I  was  sentenced  to  a  prison,  from  whose 
blank  walls  there  was  no  escape.  Still,  however,  while 
my  parents  lived,  I  had  something  of  consolation  ;  at 
least  I  was  not  alone.  They  died,  and  a  sudden  and 
dread  solitude — a  vast  and  empty  dreariness  settled 
upon  my  dungeon.  One  old  servant  only,  who  had 
nursed  me  from  my  childhood,  who  hud  known  mc  in 
my  short  privilege  of  light,  by  whose  recollections  my 
mind  could  grope  back  its  way  through  the  dark  and 
narrow  passages  of  memory,  to  faint  glimpses  of  the 
sun,  was  all  that  remained  to  mc  of  human  sympathies. 
It  did  not  suffice,  however,  to  content  mc  with  a  honi< 
where  my  father  and  my  mother's  kind  voice  were  not. 
A  restless  impatience,  an  anxiety  to  move,  possessed 
mc ;  and  I  set  out  from  my  home,  journeying  whither  I 
cared  not,  so  that  at  least  I  could  change  an  air  that 
weighed  upon  me  like  a  palpable  burthen.  I  look  only 
this  old  attendant  as  my  companion  ;  he  too  died  three 
months  since  at  Bruxcllcs,  worn  out  with  years.  Alas! 
I  had  forgotten  that  he  was  old,  for  I  saw  not  his  pro- 
gress to  decay  ;  and  now,  save  my  faithless  dog,  I  was 
utterly  alone,  till  I  came  hither  and  found  thee." 

Lucille  stooped  down  to  caress  the  dog;  she  blest  the 
desertion  that  had  led  to  a  friend  who  never  could  desert. 

But  however  much  and  however  gratefully  St.  Amand 
loved  Lucille,  her  power  availed  not  to  chase  the  me- 
lancholy from  his  brow,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  his  for- 
lorn condition. 

44  Ah,  would  that  I  could  see  thee !  Would  that  I 
could  look  upon  a  face  that  my  heart  vainly  endeavors 
to  delineate." 

44  If  thou  couldst,"  sighed  Lucille,  "  thou  wouldst 
cease  to  love  me." 

"  Impossible!"  cried  St.  Amand,  passionately;  41  how- 
ever the  world  may  find  thee,  thon  wouldst  become  my 
standard  of  beauty,  and  I  should  judge  not  of  thee  by 
others,  but  of  others  by  thee." 

He  loved  to  hear  Lucille  read  to  him  ;  and  mostly  he 
loved  the  descriptions  of  war,  of  travel,  of  wild  adven- 
ture, and  yet  they  occasioned  him  the  most  pain.  Often 
•he  paused  from  the  page  as  she  heard  him  sigh,  and 
felt  that  she  would  even  have  renounced  the  bliss  of 
being  loved  by  him,  if  she  could  have  restored  to  him  that 
blessing,  the  desire  for  which  haunted  him  as  a  spectre. 

LucihVs  family  were  Catholic,  and,  like  most  in  their 
station,  they  possessed  the  superstitions,  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  the  faith.  Sometimes  they  nmused  them- 
selves of  an  evening  by  the  various  legends  and  imagi- 
nary miracles  of  their  calendar :  and  once,  as  they  were 
thus  conversing  with  two  or  three  of  their  neighbors, 
44  The  Tomb  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne"  became 
the  main  topic  of  their  wandering  recitals.  However 
strong  was  the  sense  of  Lucille,  she  was,  ns  you  will 
readily  conceive,  naturally  influenced  by  the  belief  of 
those  with  whom  she  had  l>ecn  brought  up  from  her 
cradle,  and  she  listened  to  tale  after  tale  of  the  miracles 
wrought  at  the  consecrated  tomb,  as  earnestly  and  un- 
doubtingly  as  the  rest. 

And  the  Kings  of  the  East  were  no  ordinary  saints ; 
to  the  relics  of  the  Three  Magi,  who  followed  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  and  were  the  first  potentates  of  the  earth 
who  adored  its  Saviour,  well  might  the  pious  Catholic 
supftosc  that  a  peculiar  power  and  a  healing  sanctity 
would  belong.  Each  of  the  circle  (St.  Amand,  who  had 
been  more  than  usually  silent,  and  even  gloomy  during 
the  day,  had  retired  to  his  apartment,  for  there  were 
some  moments,  when  in  the  sadness  of  his  thoughts,  he 
sought  that  solitude  which  he  so  impatiently  fled  from 
at  others) — each  of  the  circle  had  some  story  to  relate 
equally  veracious  and  indisputable,  of  an  infirmity 
cured,  or  a  prayer  accorded,  or  a  sin  atoned  for  at  the 
fool  of  the  holy  tomb.  One  story  peculiarly  a  flee  ted  Lu- 
cille ;  the  narrator,  n  venerable  old  man  with  gray  locks, 
solemnly  declared  himself  a  witness  of  its  truth. 

A  woman  at  An  vers  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  the  off- 
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spring  of  an  illicit  connexion,  who  came  into  the  world 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  unfortunate  mother  believed  the 
calamity  a  punishment  for  her  own  sin.  44  Ah,  would," 
slid  she,  44  that  the  affliction  had  fallen  only  upon  me  ! 
Wretch  that  I  am,  my  innocent  child  is  punished  for  my 
offence!"  This  idea  haunted  her  night  and  day:  she 
fiincd  and  could  not  be  comforted.  As  the  child  grew 
up,  and  wound  himself  more  and  more  round  her  heart, 
its  caresses  added  new  pangs  to  her  remorse  ;  and  at 
length  (continued  the  narrator)  hearing  perpetually  of 
the  holy  fame  of  the  Tomb  of  Cologne,  she  resolved 
upon  a  pilgrimage  barefoot  to  the  shrine.  44  God  is 
merciful,"  said  she,  44 and  he  who  called  Magdaline  his 
sister,  in:iy  take  the  mother's  curse  from  the  child." 
She  then  went  to  Cologne  ;  she  poured  her  tears,  her 
jxnilencc,  and  her  prayers,  at  the  sacred  tomb.  When 
she  returned  to  her  native  town,  what  was  her  dismay 
as  she  approached  her  cottage  to  behold  it  a  heap  of 
ruins! — its  blackened  rafters  and  yawning  casements 
betokened  the  ravages  of  fire.  The  poor  woman  sunk 
upon  the  ground  utterly  overpowered.  Had  her  son 
perished  ?  At  that  moment  she  heard  the  cry  of  fl  child's 
voice,  and,  lo!  her  child  rushed  to  her  arms,  and  called 
her  "mother!" 

He  had  licen  saved  from  the  fire  which  had  broken 
out  seven  days  before ;  but  in  the  terror  he  had  suffer- 
ed, the  string  that  tied  his  tongue  had  been  loosened  ; 
he  had  uttered  articulate  sounds  of  distress  ;  the  curse 
was  removed,  and  one  word  at  least  the  kind  neighbors 
had  already  taught  him,  lo  welcome  his  mother's  return. 
What  cared  she  now  that  her  substance  was  gone,  that 
her  roof  was  ashes  ;  she  bowed  in  grateful  submission 
to  so  mild  a  stroke  ;  her  prayer  had  been  heard,  and  the 
sin  of  the  mother  was  visited  no  longer  on  the  child. 

I  have  said,  dear  Gertrude,  that  this  story  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Lucille.  A  misfortune  so  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  Sl  Amand,  removed  by  the  prayer  of 
another,  filled  her  with  devoted  thoughts,  and  a  beauti- 
ful hope.  44  Is  not  the  tomb  still  standing?"  thought 
she;  "is  not  God  still  in  heaven  7  He  who  heard  the 
guilty,  may  he  not  hear  the  guiltless?  Is  he  not  the 
God  of  love  ?  Arc  not  the  affections  the  offerings  that 
please  him  best?  and  what  though  the  child's  mediator 
was  his  mother,  can  even  a  mother  love  her  child  more 
tenderly  than  I  love  Eugene?  But  if,  Lucille,  thy 
prayer  l»e  granted,  if  he  recover  his  sight,  thy  charm  is 
gone,  he  will  love  thee  no  longer.  No  mutter!  be  it  so; 
1  shall  at  least  have  made  him  happy !" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  the  mind  of  Lu- 
cille ;  she  cherished  them  till  they  settled  into  resolution, 
and  she  secretly  vowed  to  perform  her  pilgrimage  of 
love.  She  told  neither  St.  Amand  nor  her  parents  of 
her  intention  ;  she  knew  the  obstacles  such  an  annun- 
ciation would  create.  Fortunately,  she  had  an  aunt 
settled  at  Bruxelles,  to  whom  she  had  been  accustomed, 
once  in  every  year,  to  pay  a  month's  visit,  and  at  that 
lime  she  generally  took  with  her  the  work  of  a  twelve- 
month's industry,  which  found  a  readier  sale  at  Bruxcllcs 
thnn  Malincs.  Lucille  and  St.  Amand  were  already 
betrothed;  their  wedding  was  shortly  to  take  place; 
and  the  custom  of  the  country  leading  parents,  how- 
ever poor,  to  nourish  l he  honorable  ambition  of  giving 
some  dowry  with  their  daughters,  Lucille  found  it  easy 
to  hide  the  object  of  her  departure,  under  the  pretence 
of  Inking  the  lace  to  Bruxcllcs,  which  had  been  the 
year's  labor  ol  her  mother  and  herself;  it  would  sell  for 
sufficient  at  least  lo  defray  the  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

4*Thou  art  ever  right,  child,"  said  Madame  Lo  Tis- 
scur;  44  the  richer  St.  Amand  is,  why  the  less  oughtest 
thou  to  go  a  beggar  to  his  house.". 

In  fact,  the  honest  ambition  of  the  good  people  was 
excited ;  their  pride  had  been  hurt  by  the  envy  of  the 
town  and  the  current  congratulations  on  so  advantage- 
ous a  marriage ;  and  they  employed  themselves  in 
counting  up  the  fortune  they  should  be  able  to  give 
lo  their  only  child,  and  flattering  their  pardonable  vani- 
ty with  the  notion  that  there  would  be  no  such  great 
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disproportion  in  the  connexion  after  all.  They  were 
right,  but  not  in  their  own  view  of  the  estimate;  the 
wealth  that  Lucille  brought  was  what  fate  could  not 
lessen, — reverse  could  not  reach, — the  ungracious  .-sea- 
sons could  not  blight  its  sweet  harvest, — imprudence 
could  not  dissipate, — fraud  could  not  steal  one  grain 
from  its  abundant  coffers!  Like  the  purse  in  the  fairy 
tale,  its  use*  was  hourly,  ila  treasure  inexhaustible  ! 

St,  Amand  alone  was  not  to  be  won  to  her  dcjiart- 
urc;  he  chafed  nt  the  notion  of  a  dowry:  he  was  not 
appeased  even  by  Luciile's  representation,  that  it  was 
only  to  gratify  und  not  to  ini|>ovcrish  her  parents. 
"  And  thou,  too,  canst  leave  nje !"  he  said,  in  that  plain- 
tive voice  which  had  made  his  first  charm  to  Luciile's 
heart.    "It  is  a  second  blindness." 

"  But  for  a  few  days ;  a  fortnight  at  most,  dearest 
Eugene !" 

"A  fortnight!  you  do  not  reckon  time  as  the  blind 
do,''  said  St.  Amand,  bitterly. 

"But  listen,  listen,  dear  Eugene,"  said  Lucille,  weep- 
ing. The  sound  of  her  sobs  restored  him  ton  sense  of 
his  ingratitude.  Alas,  he  knew  not  how  much  he  had 
to  be  grateful  for.  He  held  out  his  arms-  to  her;  "For- 
give me,''  said  he.  "  Those  who  can  see  nature  know 
not  how  terrible  it  is  to  be  alone." 

"  But  my  mother  will  not  leave  you." 

"She  i9  not  vou!" 

"And  Julie,"  said  Lucille,  hesitatingly. 
"  What  is  Julie  to  me  ?" 

"Ah,  you  are  the  only  one,  save  my  parents,  who 
could  think  of  me  in  her  presence." 
"  And  why,  Lucille  ?" 

"  Why!  She  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dream." 

"  Say  not  «>.  Would  1  could  see,  that  I  might  prove 
to  the  world  how  much  more  beautiful  thou  art.  There 
is  no  music  in  her  voice." 

The  evening  before  Lucille  departed,  she  -sat  up  late 
with  St.  Amand  and  her  mother.  They  conversed  on 
the  future  ;  they  made  plans  ;  in  the  wide  sterility  of 
the  world,  they  laid  out  the  garden  of  household  love, 
and  filled  it  with  flowers,  forgetful  of  the  wind  that 
scatters  and  the  frost  that  kills.  And  when,  leaning  on 
Luciile's  arm,  St.  Amand  sought  his  chamlK,r,  and  they 
parted  at  his  door,  which  closed  upon  her,  she  fell  down 
on  her  knees  at  the  thrcshhold,  and  |K»ured  out  the  ful- 
ness of  her  heart  in  a  prayer  for  his  safety,  and  the  ful- 
filment of  her  timid  hope. 

At  daybreak  she  was  consigned  to  the  conveyance 
that  performed  the  short  journey  from  M alines  to 
Bruxellcs.  When  she  entered  the  town,  instead  of 
seeking  her  aunt,  she  rested  at  an  nuberge  in  the  su- 
burbs, and  confiding  her  little  basket  of  lace  to  the  care 
of  its  hostess,  she  set  out  alone,  and  on  foot,  upon  the 
errand  of  her  heart's  lovely  superstition.  And  erring 
though  it  was,  her  faith  redeemed  its  weakness — her 
affection  made  it  even  sacred.  And  well  may  we  l>e- 
licve,  that  the  eye  which  reads  all  secrets  scarce  looked 
reprovingly  on  that  fanaticism,  whose  only  infirmity 
was  love. 

So  fearful  was  she,  lest,  by  rendering  the  task  too 
cosy,  she  might  impair  the  effect,  that  she  scarcely  al- 
lowed herself  rest  or  food.  Sometimes,  in  the  heat  of 
noon,  she  wandered  a  little  from  the  rond-side,  and 
under  the  spreading  lime-tree  surrendered  her  mind  to 
its  sweet  and  bitter  thoughts;  but  ever  the  restless- 
ness of  her  enterprise  urged  her  on,  and  faint,  weary, 
and  with  bleeding  feet,  she  started  up  and  continued 
her  way.  At  length  she  reached  the  ancient  citv,  where 
a  hober  age  has  scarce  woni  from  the  habits  ami  aspects 
of  men  the  Roman  trace  She  prostrated  herself  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Magi:  she  proffered  her  anient  but  humble 
prayer  to  Him  before  whose  son  those  fleshlcss  heads 
(yet  to  faith  at  least  preserved)  had,  nearly  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  bowed  in  adoration.  Twice  every  day, 
for  a  whole  week,  she  sought  the  s  une  sj*ot,  and  poured 
forth  the  snme  prayer.  The  last  day  an  old  priest,  who, 
hovering  in  the  church,  had  observed  her  constantly  at 
devotion,  with  that  fatherly  interest  which  the  better 


ministers  of  the  Catholic  sect  (that  sect  which  has  cov- 
ered the  earth  with  the  mansions  of  charity)  feel  for  the 
unhappy,  approached  l.er  :is  she  was  retiring  with  moist 
and  downcast  eyes,  and  saluting  her,  assumed  the  privi- 
lege of  his  order,  to  impure  if  there  was  aught  in  which 
his  advice  or  aid  could  serve.  There  was  something  in 
the  venerable  air  of  the  old  man  which  encouraged 
Lucille;  she  opened  her  heart  to  him;  she  told  him  all. 
The  goed  priest  was  much  moved  by  her  simplicity  and 
earnestness.  He  questioned  her  minutely  as  to  the 
peculiar  s|*cies  of  blindness  with  which  Su  Amand 
was  afflicted  ;  and  after  musing  a  little  while,  he  said, 
44  Kiughlcr,  God  is  great  and  merciful,  we  must  trust 
in  his  power,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  he  mostly 
works  by  mortal  agents.  As  you  pass  through  Lou- 
vain  in  your  way  home,  fail  not  to  see  there  a  certain 
physician,  named  I*e  Kain.  He  is  celebrated  through 
Flanders  for  the  cures  he  has  wrought  among  the  blind, 
and  his  advice  is  sought  by  all  classes  from  far  olid  near. 
He  lives  hard  by  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  but  any  one  will 
inform  you  of  his  residence.  Stay,  my  child,  you  shall 
take  him  n  note  from  me;  he  is  a  benevolent  and  kindly 
man,  and  you  shall  tell  hint  exactly  the  same  story  (and 
with  the  same  voice)  you  have  told  to  inc." 

So  saying  the  pri.  st  made  Lucille  accompany  him  to 
his  home,  and  forcing  her  to  refresh  herself  less  sparing- 
ly than  she  had  yet  done  since  she  had  left  Malinca,  he 
give  her  his  blessing,  and  a  letter  to  Le  Kain,  which  he 
rightly  judged  would  insure  her  a  patient  hearing  from 
the  physician.  Well  known  among  all  men  of  science 
was  the  name  of  the  priest,  and  a  word  of  recommenda- 
tion from  him  went  farther,  where  virtue  and  wisdom 
were  honored,  than  the  longest  letter  from  the  haughti- 
est Sieiir  in  Flanders, 

With  a  patient  and  hopeful  spirit,  the  young  pilgrim 
turned  her  back  on  ilic  Roman  Cologne,  and  now  about 
to  rejoin  St.  Amand,  she  ft  It  neither  the  heat  of  the  sun 
nor  the  weariness  of  the  road.  It  was  one  day  at  inion 
that  she  again  passed  through  Locvain,  and  she  soon 
found  herself  by  the  noble  edifice  of  the  Hotel,  db 
Villc.  Proud  rose  its  Gothic  spires  against  the  sky, 
and  the  sun  shone  bright  on  ilx  rich  tracery  and  Gothic 
casements  ;  the  broad  open  street  was  crowded  with 
|NTSons  of  all  classes,  and  it  was  with  some  modest 
alarm  that  Lucille  lowered  her  veil  and  mingled  with 
the  throng.  It  was  easy,  as  the  priest  had  said,  to  find 
the  house  of  Lc  Kain;  she  bade  the  servant  lake  live 
priest's  letter  to  his  master,  and  she  was  not  long  kept 
wailing  before  she  was  admitted  to  the  physician's  pre- 
sence. He  was  a  spare,  tall  man,  with  a  bald  front, 
anil  a  calm  and  friendly  countenance.  He  was  not  less 
touched  than  the  priest  had  been  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  narrated  her  story,  described  the  affliction  of 
her  betrothed,  and  the  hope  that  had  inspired  the  pil- 
grimage she  had  just  made. 

"Well,"  said  he,  encouragingly,  "  we  must  sec  our 
patient.    Yon  can  bring  him  hither  to  me.'' 

44  Ah,  sir,  I  had  hojicd — "  Lucille  stopj>ed  suddenly. 

"  What,  my  young  friend  ?'' 

"That  1  might  have  had  the  triumph  of  bringing  you 
to  Malincs.  I  know,  sir,  what  you  are  about  to  say  ; 
and  I  kuow,  sir,  your  time  must  be  very  valuable;  but  I 
am  not  so  poor  as  I  seem,  and  Eugene,  that  is  Monsieur 
St.  Amand,  is  very  rich,  and — and  I  have  at  Bruxellcs 
what  I  am  sure  is  a  large  sum;  it  was  to  have  provided 
for  tho  wedding,  but  it  is  most  heartily  at  your  service, 
sir." 

Lc  Kain  smiled  ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  love 
to  read  the  human  heart  when  its  leaves  are  fair  and 
undefiled;  and,  in  the  benevolence  of  science,  he  would 
have  gone  a  longer  journey  than  from  Louvain  to  Ma- 
lincs to  give  sight  to  the  blind, even  had  St.  Amand  been 
a  Iwg-jar.  » 

41  Well,  well," sahl  he,  "but  you  forget  that  Monsieur 
St.  Amand  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  wants 
me.  I  must  look  at  my  note  book,  and  sec  if  I  can  be 
spared  for  a  day  or  two." 

So  saying  he  glanced  at  his  memoranda;  every  thing 
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smiled  od  Lucille :  he  had  no  engagements  ihnt  his  part- 
ner could  not  fulfil,  for  some  days ;  he  consented  to  ao 
company  Lucille  to  M  alines. 

Meanwhile  cheerless  and  dull  had  passed  the  lime  to 
St  An  wind  ;  he  was  perpetually  asking  Madame  Lc 
Tisseur  what  hour  it  was ;  it  was  almost  his  only  ques- 
tion. There  seemed  to  him  no  sun  in  the  heavens,  no 
freshness  in  the  air,  and  he  even  forbore  his  favorite 
mmie  ;  the  instrument  had  lost  its  sweetness  since  Lu- 
cille was  not  by  to  listen. 

It  was  natural  that  the  gossips  of  Mali  tics  should  feel 
some  envy  at  the  marriage  Lucille  was  alxjul  to  make 
with  one  whose  competence  report  had  exaggerated 
into  prodigal  wealth,  whose  birth  had  been  elevated  from 
the  respectable  to  the  noble,  and  whose  handsome  per- 
son was  clothed,  by  the  interest  excited  by  his  misfor- 
tune, with  the  beauty  of  Antinous.  Even  that  misfor- 
tnnc,  winch  ought  to  have  levelled  all  distinctions,  was 
not  surfiVient  to  check  the  general  envy;  |>crhops  to 
soaie  of  the  dames  of  Malines  blindness  in  a  husband 
w.u  indeed  not  the  least  agreeable  of  all  qualifications! 
Boi  there  was  one  in  whom  this  envy  rankled  with  a 
peculiar  sting ;  it  was  the  beautiful,  the  all-conquering 
Julie.  That  the  humble,  the  neglected  Lucille  should 
be  preferred  to  her  ;  that  Lucille,  whose  existence  was 
well-nigh  forgot  beside  Julie's,  should  become  thu>  sud- 
denly of  importance  ;  that  there  should  Ik;  one  |»erson 
in  the  world,  and  dial  person  young,  rich,  handsome,  to 
•horn  she  was  less  than  nothing,  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  Lucille,  mortified  to  the  quick  a  vanity 
that  had  never  till  then  received  a  wound.  "  It  is  well," 
she  would  say,  with  a  bitter  jest,  "that  Lucillc's  lover 
is  Wind-    To  be  the  one  it  is  necessary  to  be  the  other !" 

Dunns  Lucillc's  absence  she  had  liecn  constantly  in 
Madame  Le  Tisseur's  house — indeed  Lucille  had  prayed 
her  to  be  so.  She  had  sought,  with  an  industry  that 
astonished  herself,  to  supply  Lucillc's  place, and  among 
the  strange  contradictions  of  human  nature,  she  had 
Warned,  during  her  efforts  to  please,  to  love  die  object 
of  uVoe  efforts, — as  much  at  least  as  she  was  capable 
of  loving. 

She  conceived  a  positive  hatred  to  Lucille  j  she  per- 
sisted in  imagining  that  nodung  but  the  accident  of  first 
acquaintance  had  deprived  her  of  a  conquest  with  which 
die  persuaded  herself  her  happiness  had  become  con- 
nected. H  id  St.  Amand  never  loved  Lucille,  and  pro- 
posed to  Julie,  his  misfortune  would  have  made  her  re- 
ject him,  despite  his  wealth  ami  his  youth  ;  but  to  be 
L'fc  ille's  lover,  and  a  conquest  to  be  won  from  Lucille, 
raised  him  instantly  to  nil  importance  not  his  own. 
Safe,  however,  in  his  affliction,  the  arts  and  beauty  of 
Julie  fell  harmless  on  the  fidelity  of  Su  Amand.  IS  ay, 
he  liktd  her  less  than  ever,  for  it  seemed  tin  imperti- 
nent in  any  one  to  counterfeit  the  atixiety  and  wctch- 
fohievs  of  Lucille. 

"It  is  time,  surely  it  is  time,  Madame  Le  Tisseur, 
that  Lucille  should  return.  She  might  have  sold  all  the 
lare  in  Malines  by  this  time,"  said  St.  Amand  one  day, 
peevishly. 

u  Patience,  my  dear  friend ;  patience,  perhnps  she 
may  return  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow  »  let  me  see,  it  is  only  six  o'clock,  only 
six,  you  are  sure  ?" 

"  Just  five,  dear  Eugene  shall  I  read  to  you  ?  this  is  a 
new  book  from  Paris,  it  has  made  a  great  noise,"  said 
Julie. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you." 

"It  is  any  thing  but  trouble.'' 

"  In  a  word,  then,  I  would  rather  not." 

"  Oh  !  that  he  could  sec,"  thought  Julie ;  "  would  I 
not  punish  him  for  this  !" 

"1  hear  carriage-wheels;  who  can  be  passing  this 
way  ?  Surely  it  is  the  voiturier  from  Bruxellc-i,"  said 
St,  Amand,  starling  up,  "  it  is  his  day,  his  hour,  too. 
JS'o,  no,  it  i-»  a  lighter  vehicle,"  and  he  sank  down  list- 
lessly on  his  seat. 

Nearer  and  nearer  rolled  the  wheels  ;  they  turned 
the  corner ;  diey  stopped  tit  the  lowly  door ;  and — over- 


come,—overjoyed,  Lucille  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of 
Su  Amand. 

"  Suy,"  said  she,  blushing,  as  she  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  and  turned  to  Lc  Kain,  "pray  pardon  me, 
sir.  Dear  Eugene,  I  have  brought  with  me  one  who, 
by  God's  blessing,  may  yet  restore  you  to  sighu" 

"  We  must  not  be  sanguine,  my  child,"  said  Le  Kain ; 
"  any  thing  is  better  than  disappointmenU" 

To  close  this  part  of  my  story,  dear  Gertrude,  Le  Kain 
examined  Sl  Amand,  and  the  result  of  the  examination 
was  a  confident  belief  in  the  probability  of  u  cure.  Su 
Amand  gladly  consented  to  the  experiment  of  an  opera- 
tion ;  it  succeeded — the  blind  man  saw  !  Oh!  whot  were 
Lucillc's  feelings,  what  her  emotion,  what  her  joy,  when 
she  found  the  object  of  her  pilgrimage — of  her  prayers 
— fulfilled  !  That  joy  was  so  intense,  that  in  the  eternal 
alterations  of  human  life  she  might  have  foretold  from 
its  excess  how  bitter  the  sorrows  fated  to  ensue. 

As  soon  as  by  degrees  I  he  |iuticnl's  new  sense  became 
reconciled  to  the  light,  his  first,  his  only  demand  was  for 
Lucille.  "  No,  let  me  not  see  her  alone,  let  me  sec  her 
in  the  midst  of  you  all,  that  I  may  convince  you  that  the 
heart  never  is  mistaken  in  its  instincts."  W  ith  n  fearful, 
a  sinking  presentiment,  Lucille  yielded  to  the  request  to 
which  the  impetuous  St.  Amand  would  hear  indeed  no 
denial.  The  father,  the  mother,  Julie,  Lucille,  Julie's 
younger  sisters  assembled  in  the  little  parlor ;  the  door 
opened,  and  St.  Amand  stood  hesitating  on  the  threshold. 
One  look  around  sufficed  to  him  ;  his  face  brightened, 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  "Lucille!  Lucille!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  you,  1  know  it,  you  only!"  He  sprang 
forward,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  JiUie  ! 

Flushed,  elated,  triumphant,  Julie  bent  upon  him  her 
sparkling  eyes;  she  did  not  undeceive  him. 

"  You  arc  wrong,  you  mistake,"  said  Madame  Lc 
Tisscur,  in  confusion  ;  "  dial  is  her  cousin  Julie,  this  is 
your  Lucille." 

Su  Amand  rose,  turned,  saw  Lucille,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment she  wished  herself  in  her  grave.  Surprise,  mor- 
tification, disnpiKuntment,  almost  dismay,  were  depicted 
in  his  gaze,  lie  had  been  haunting  his  prison-house 
with  dreams,  and,  now  set  free,  he  felt  how  unlike  they 
were  to  the  truth.  Too  new  to  observation  to  read  the 
wo,  the  dcsjttir,  the  lapse  and  shrinking  of  the  whole 
frame,  that  his  look  occasioned  Lucille,  he  yet  felt, 
when  the  first  shock  of  his  surprise  was  over,  that  it 
was  not  thus  he  should  thank  her  who  had  restored  him 
to  sighu  lie  hastened  to  redeem  his  error ;  all !  how 
could  it  be  redeemed  ? 

From  that  hour  all  Lucillc's  happiness  was  at  an  end ; 
her  fairy  palace  was  shattered  in  the  dust,  the  ma- 
gician's wand  was  broken  up;  the  Ariel  was  given  to 
the  winds;  and  the  bright  enchantment  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished the  land  she  lived  in  from  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
ren world.  It  was  true  that  Su  Amand's  words  were 
kind;  it  is  true  that  he  remembered  with  the  dec|>est 
gratitude  all  she  had  done  in  his  behalf ;  it  is  true  that 
he  forced  himself  again  and  again  to  say,  "She  is  my 
betrothed — my  benefactress!"  and  he  cursed  himself  to 
think  that  the  feulings  he  had  entertained  for  her  were 
fled.  Where  was  the  passion  of  his  words?  where  the 
ardor  of  his  tone?  where  that  play  and  light  of  coun- 
tenance which  her  step,  Arr  voice  could  formerly  call 
forth  I  When  they  were  alone  he  was  embarrassed  and 
constrained,  and  almost  cold ;  his  hand  no  longer  sought 
hers;  his  soul  no  longer  missed  her  if  she  was  absent  a 
moment  from  his  side.  When  in  their  household  circle, 
he  seemed  visibly  more  at  ease;  but  did  his  eyes  fasten 
upon  her  who  had  opened  them  to  the  day?  did  they 
not  wander  at  every  interval  with  n  too  cloqucntndmi- 
ration  to  the  blushing  and  radiant  face  of  the  exulting 
Julie?  This  was  not,  you  will  believe, suddcnlypcrcep- 
lible  in  one  day  or  one  week,  but  everyday  it  was  per- 
ceptible more  and  more.  Yet  stil! — bewitched,  ensnared 
as  St.  Amand  was — he  never  perhaps  would  have  been 
guilty  of  an  infidelity  that  he  strove  with  the  keenest 
remorse  to  wrestle  against,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal 
contrast,  at  the  first  moment  of  his  gushing  enthusiasm, 
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which  Julie  bad  presented  to  Lucille;  but  for  thai  I  t 
would  have  formed  no  previous  idea  of  real  and  living 
beauty  to  aid  the  disnp|>oinlment  of  his  imaginings  unci 
his  dreams.  He  would  have  seen  Lucille  young  and 
graceful,  and  with  eyes  beaming  affection,  contrasted 
only  by  the  wrinkled  countenance  and  bended  frame  ot 
her  parents,  and  she  would  have  completed  her  conquest 
over  him  before  he  had  discovered  that  she  was  less 
beautiful  than  others;  nay  more — that  infidelity  never 
could  have  lasted  above  the  first  few  days,  if  the  vain 
and  heartless  object  of  it  had  not  exerted  every  art,  alt 
the  power  and  witchery  of  her  beauty,  to  cement  and 
continue  iL  The  unfortunate  Lucille — so  susceptible  to 
the  slightest  change  in  those  she  loved,  so  diffident  of  her- 
self, so  proud  too  in  that  diffidence — no  longer  necessary, 
no  longer  missed,  no  longer  loved — could  not  bear  to  en- 
dure the  galling  comparison  of  the  past  and  present.  She- 
fled  uncomplainingly  to  her  chamber  to  indulge  her  tears, 
and  thus,  unhappily,  absent  as  her  father  generally  was 
during  the  day,  and  busied  as  her  mother  was  cither  at 
work  or  in  household  matters,  she  left  Julie  n  thousand 
opportunities  to  complete  the  power  she  hud  begun  to 
wield  over — no,"not  the  heart ! — the  senses  of  St.  Aman  d ! 
Yet,  still  not  suspecting,  in  the  open  generosity  of  her 
mind,  the  whole  extent  of  her  atnicUun,  poor  Lucille 
buoyed  herself  at  limes  with  the  hope  that  when  onct 
married,  when  once  in  that  intimacy  of  friendship,  the  un- 
speakable love  she  felt  for  him  could  disclose  itself  with 
less  restraint  than  at  present,— she  should  perhaps  regain 
a  heart  which  hid  been  so  devotedly  hers,  that  she  could 
not  think  that  without  a  fault  it  was  irrevocably  gone: 
on  that  hope  she  anchored  all  the  little  happiness  that 
remained  to  her.  And  still  St.  Amand  pressed  their  mar- 
riage, but  in  what  different  tones'  In  fact,  he  wished 
to  preclude  from  himself  the  possibility  of  a  deeper 
ingratitude  than  that  which  he  had  incurred  already, 
lie  vainly  thought  that  the  broken  reed  of  love  might 
be  bound  up  and  strengthened  by  the  ties  of  duty  ;  and 
at  least  he  was  anxious  that  his  hand,  his  fortune,  his 
esteem,  his  gratitude,  should  give  to  Lucille  the  only 
recompense  »t  was  now  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Mean- 
while, left  alone  so  often  with  Julie,  and  Julie  bent  on 
achieving  die  last  triumph  over  his  heart,  St.  Amand 
was  gradually  preparing  a  far  different  reward,  a  fur 
different  return  for  her  to  whom  he  owed  so  incalculable 
a  debt. 

There  was  a  garden  behind  the  house,  in  which  there 
was  a  small  arbor,  where  often  in  the  summer  even- 
ings Eugene  and  Lucille  had  sat  together — hours  never 
to  return !  One  day  she  heard  from  her  own  chamber, 
where  she  sat  mourning,  the  sound  of  Su  Amand'sflute 
swelling  gently  from  that  beloved  and  consecrated 
bower.  She  wept  as  she  heard  it,  and  the  memories 
that  the  music  bore  softening  and  endearing  his  image, 
she  began  to  reproach  herself  that  site  had  yielded  so 
often  to  the  impulse  of  her  wounded  feelings;  that, 
chilled  by  his  coldness,  she  had  left  him  so  often  to  him- 
self, and  had  not  sufficiently  dared  to  tell  him  of  that 
affection  which,  in  her  modest  self-depreciation,  eon- 
stiluted  her  only  pretension  to  his  love.  "  Perhaps  he  is 
alone  now,"  she  thought ;  "  the  tunc  too  is  one  which 
he  knew  that  I  loved:"  and  with  her  heart  on  her  step, 
she  stole  from  the  house  and  sought  the  arbor.  She 
had  scarce  turned  from  her  chamber  when  the  flute 
ceased ;  as  site  nearcd  the  arbor  she  heard  voices — 
Julie's  voice  in  grief,  Su  Amand 's  in  consolation.  A 
dread  foreboding  seized  her;  her  feet  clung  rooted  to 
the  earth. 

"Yes,  marry  her — forget  mo,"  said  Julie;  " in  a  few 
days  you  will  be  anodier's  and  I,  I — forgive  me,  Eugene, 
forgive  me  that  I  have  disturbed  your  happiness.  I  am 

Cunished  sufficiently — my  heart  will  break,  but  it  will 
rcak  loving  you" — sobs  choked  Julie's  voice. 
"Oh,  spcuknot  thus,"  said  St.  Amand.  "I,  /only  am 
to  blame ;  I,  false  to  both,  to  both  ungrateful.  Oh,  from 
the  hour  that  these  eyes  opened  upon  you  I  drank  in  a 
new  life;  the  sun  itself  to  me  was  less  wonderful  than 
your  beauty.  But — but — let  me  forget  that  hour.  What 


do  1  not  owe  to  Lucille?  I  shall  lie  wretched — I  shall 
deserve  to  be  so ;  for  shall  I  not  think,  Julie,  that  1  have 
inil tittered  our  life  with  your  ill-fated  love?  But  all 
that  1  can  give — my  hand — my  home — my  plighted  faith 
— must  be  hers.  Nay,  Julie,  nay — why  that  look  ?  couJd 
I  act  otherwise?  can  1  dream  otherwise?  Whatever 
the  sacrifice,  must  I  not  render  it?  Ah,  what  do  I  owe 
to  Lucille,  were  it  only  for  the  thought  that  but  for  her 
I  might  never  have  seen  thee." 

Lucille  stnid  to  hear  no  more;  with  the  same  soft 
step  us  that  which  had  borne  her  within  hearing  of  these 
fatal  words,  she  turned  back  once  more  to  her  desolate 
chamber. 

That  evening,  as  Su  Amand  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
apartment,  he  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door.  "Come 
in,"  he  said,  and  Lucille  entered.  He  storted  in  Mime 
confusion,  nud  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she 
gently  repulsed  him.  She  took  a  scat  opposite  to  him, 
and  looking  down,  thus  address  ed  him : — 

"My  dear  Eugene,  that  is,  Monsieur  St.  Amand,  I 
have  something  on  my  mind  that  I  think  it  better  to 
.»pcnk  at  once;  and  if  I  do  not  exactly  express  what  I 
would  wish  to  say,  you  must  not  be  offended  ul  Lucille  ; 
it  is  not  an  easy  mutter  to  put  into  words  what  one  feels 
deeply."  Coloring,  and  suspecting  something  of  the 
truth,  St.  Amand  would  have  broken  in  ur»on  her  here; 
but  she,  with  a  gentle  imjuilicncc,  waved  him  to  be 
silent,  and  continued : — 

"  You  know  ihul  when  you  once  loved  me,  I  used  to 
tell  you,  that  you  would  cense  to  do  so,  couUl  you  see 
how  undeserving  1  was  of  your  attachment?  I  did  not 
deceive  myself,  Eugene ;  I  always  felt  assured  that  such 
would  be  the  case,  that  your  love  for  mc  necessarily 
rested  on  your  affliction :  but,  for  all  that,  I  never  at 
least  hnd  a  dream,  or  a  desire,  but  for  your  happiness; 
and  God  knows,  that  if  again,  by  walking  bare-footed, 
not  to  Cologne,  but  to  Rome — to  the  end  of  the  world, 
1  could  save  you  from  a  much  less  misfortune  than  that 
of  blindness,  I  would  cheerfully  do  it;  yes,  even  though 
I  might  foretel  all  the  wliilc  that,  on  my  return,  you 
would  speak  to  mc  coldly,  think  of  me  lightly,  and  that 
the  penalty  to  me  would — would  be — w  hat  it  fins  been!" 
Here  Lucille  wiped  a  few  natural  tears  from  her  eyes; 
St.  Amand,  struck  to  the  heart,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  without  the  courage  to  interrupt  her.  Lu- 
cille continued : — 

"That  which  I  foresaw  has  come  to  pass:  I  am  no 
longer  to  you  what  1  once  was,  when  you  could  clothe 
this  poor  form  and  this  homely  face  with  a  beauty  they 
did  not  possess ;  you  would  w  ed  me  still,  it  is  true ;  but 
I  am  proud,  Eugene,  and  cannot  stoop  to  gratitude 
where  I  once  had  love.  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  blame 
you ;  the  change  was  natural,  was  inevitable.  1  should 
have  steeled  myself  more  against  it;  but  I  am  now  re- 
signed ;  wc  must  part;  you  love  Julie — that  too  is  na- 
tural— and  skt  loves  you ;  ah!  what  also  more  probable 
in  the  course  of  events?  Julie  loves  you,  not  yet,  per- 
haps, so  much  us  I  did,  but  then  she  has  not  known  you 
as  I  have,  and  she,  whose  whole  life  has  been  triumph, 
cannot  feel  the  gratitude  I  felt  at  fancying  myself  loved ; 
but  this  will  come;  God  grunt  it!  Farewell,  then,  for 
ever,  dear  Eugene ;  I  leave  you  when  you  no  longer 
want  me;  you  are  now  independent  of  Lucille ;  wher- 
ever you  go,  a  thousand  hereafter  can  supply  my 
place ; — farewell !" 

She  rose,  as  she  said  this,  to  leave  the  room ;  but  St. 
Amand  seizing  her  hand,  which  she  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed to  withdraw  from  his  clusp,  poured  forth  incoherent- 
ly, passionately,  his  reproaches  on  himself,  his  eloquent 
persuasions  aeainst  her  resolution. 

"  1  confess,"  said  he,  "  that  i  have  been  allured  for  a 
moment ;  I  confess  that  Julie's  beauty  made  mc  less 
sensible  to  your  stronger,  your  holier,  oh  !  far,  far  holi- 
er title  to  my  love!  But  forgive  me,  dearest  Lucille; 
already  I  return  to  you,  to  all  1  once  felt  for  you  ;  nuike 
me  not  curse  the  blessing  of  sight  that  I  owe  to  you, 
You  must  not  leave  me;  never  can  we  two  port; 
try  me,  only  try  me,  and  if  ever,  hereafter,  my  heart 
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wander  from  you,  then,  Lucille,  leave  me  to  my  re- 
morse !" 

Even  at  that  moment  Lucille  did  not  yield  ;  she  felt 
that  his  prayer  was  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour; 
«he  felt  that  there  was  a  virtue  in  her  pride;  that  to 
leave  him  was  a  duty  to  herself.  In  vain  he  pleaded  ; 
in  uin  were  his  embraces,  his  prayers;  in  vain  he  re- 
minded her  of  their  plighted  troth,  of  her  aged  parents, 
vhuK  happiness  had  become  wrapped  in  her  union 
with  hini;  "Hour,  even  were  it  as  you  wrongly  be- 
lieve, how  in  honor  to  them  can  I  desert  you,  can  I  wed 
another?" 

"Trust  that,  trust  all  to  me,"  answered  Lucille; 
"your  honor  shall  be  my  care,  none  shall  blame  you; 
only  do  not  let  your  marriage  with  Julie  be  celebrated 
here  before  their  eyes ;  that  is  all  I  ask,  nil  they  can 
eipecL  God  bless  you !  do  not  fancy  I  shall  be  unhap- 
py, for  whatever  happiness  the  world  gives  you,  shnli  I 
not  lave  contributed  to  bestow  it  ? — and  with  that 
UVwicht,  I  am  above  compassion." 

She  elided  from  his  arms  a»"l  h'fl  him  to  a  solitude 
xa<n  hitter  even  than  that  of  blindness;  that  very 
ni^hl  Lucille  sought  her  mother ;  to  her  she  confided 
all  I  pass  over  die  reasons  she  urged,  Uic  arguments 
»be  overcame ;  she  conquered  rather  than  convinced, 
and  leaving  to  Madame  Lc  Tisscur  the  painful  task  ot 
brtikins  to  her  father  her  unalterable  resolution,  she 
quitted  Malincs  the  next  morning,  and  with  a  heart  too 
honest  to  be  utterly  without  comfort,  paid  that  visit  to 
her  aunt  which  had  been  so  long  deferred. 

The  pride  of  Lucille's  parents  prevented  them  from 
reproaching  St.  Amnnd.  He  did  not  bear,  however, 
their  edd  and  altered  looks;  he  left  their  house;  and 
(hooch  for  several  days  he  would  not  even  see  Julie, 
yet  her  beauty  and  her  art  gradually  resumed  their  em- 
pire over  him.  They  were  married  at  Courlmi,  and, 
to  the  joy  of  the  vain  Julie,  departed  to  the  guy  metro- 
ptHis  of  France.  But  In-fore  their  departure,  before  his 
marriage,  St.  Amantl  endeavored  to  appease  his  con- 
science, by  purchasing  for  Monsieur  Le  Tisseur,  a  much 
more  lucrative  and  honorable  office  than  that  he  now 
held,  RighUy  judging  that  Malines  could  no  longer  be 
a  pleasant  residence  for  them,  and  much  less  for  Lu- 
cille, the  duties  of  the  post  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  an- 
other town ;  and  knowing  that  Monsieur  Le  Tisseur's 
delicacy  would  revolt  at  receiving  such  a  favor  from 
his  bands,  he  kept  the  nature  of  his  negociation  a  close 
wtret,  and  suffered  the  honest  citizen  to  believe  that 
hu  own  merits  alone  bad  entitled  him  to  so  unexpected 
•  promouon. 

Time  went  on.  This  quiet  and  simple  history  of 
humble  affections  took  its  date  in  a  stormy  epoch  of  the 
world — the  dawning  Revolution  of  France.  The  fami- 
ly Lucille  had  been  little  more  than  a  year  settled  in 
their  new  residence,  when  Dumouriez  Jed  his  army  into 
the  Netherlands.  But  how  meanwhile  had  that  year 
J»*ed  for  Lucille  ?  I  have  said  that  her  spirit  was 
naturally  high  ;  lliat,  though  so  tender,  she  was  not 
weak ;  her  very  pilgrimage  to  Cologne  alone,  and  at 
the  timid  age  of  seventeen,  proved  that  there  was  a 
Srength  in  her  nature  no  less  than  a  devotion  in  her 
Ire-  The  sacrifice  she  had  made  brought  its  own  re- 
ward. She  believed  St.  Amand  was  happy,  and  she 
not  gyve  way  to  the  selfishness  of  grief;  she  had 
«ill  duties  to  perform  ;  she  could  atill  comfort  her  pa- 
rent*, and  cheer  their  age ;  she  could  still  be  all  the 
world  to  them;  she  felt  this,  and  was  consoled.  Only 
"nee  during  the  year  had  she  heard  of  Julie  ;  she  had 
been  seen  by  a  mutual  friend  at  Paris,  gay,  brilliant, 
parted,  and  admired ;  of  St.  Amand  she  heard  no- 
thing. 

My  tale,  dear  Gertrude,  docs  not  lead  me  through 
the  har*h  scenes  of  war.  I  do  not  tell  you  of  the 
•butter  and  the  siege,  and  the  blood  that  inundated 
fair  lands,  the  great  battle-field  of  Europe.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  in  general  were  with  the 
of  Dumouriez,  but  the  town  in  which  Le  Tisseur 
dwelt  offered  some  faint  resistance  to  his  arms.  Lc 


Tisseur  himself,  despite  his  age,  girded  on  his  sword  ; 
the  town  was  carried,  and  the  fierce  and  licentious 
troops  of  the  conqueror  {toured,  flushed  with  their  easy 
victory,  through  its  streets.  Lc  Tisseur's  house  was 
filled  with  drunken  and  rude  troopers;  Lucille  herself 
trembled  in  the  fierce  gripe  of  one  of  those  dissolute 
soldiers,  more  bumlit  than  soldier,  w  hom  the  subtle  Du- 
mouriez had  united  to  his  army,  and  by  whose  blood  he 
so  often  saved  that  of  his  nobler  band  ;  her  shrieks,  her 
cries  were  vain,  when  suddenly  the  recking  troopers 
gave  way;  "the  Captain!  brave  Captain!"  was 
shouted  forth  ;  the  insolent  soldier,  felled  by  a  powerful 
arm,  sank  senseless  nt  the  feci  of  Lucille  ;  and  a  glori- 
ous form,  towering  above  its  fellows,  even  through  its 
glittering  garb,  even  in  that  dreadful  hour  remembered 
at  a  glance  by  Lucille,  stood  at  her  side  ;  her  protector, 
her  guardian!  thus  once  more  she  beheld  St.  Amand! 

The  house  was  cleared  in  an  instant,  the  door  burred. 
Shouts,  groans,  wild  snatches  of  exulting  song,  the 
clang  of  anus,  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  hurrying  foot- 
steps, the  deep  music,  sounded  loud,  nnd  blended  terri- 
bly without;  Lucille  heard  them  not ;  she  was  on  that 
breast  which  never  should  have  deserted  her. 

Effectually  to  protect  his  friends,  Su  Amand  took  up 
his  quarters  at  their  house  ;  and  for  two  days  he  was 
once  more  under  the  same  roof  us  Lucille.  He  never 
recurred  voluntarily  to  Julie  ;  he  answered  Lucille's 
timid  inquiry  after  her  health  briefly,  and  with  cold- 
ness, but  he  spoke  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  long  pent 
and  ardent  spirit  of  the  new  profession  he  had  embraced. 
Glory  seemed  now  to  be  his  only  mistress,  and  the  vivid 
delusion  of  the  first  bright  dreams  of  the  revolution 
tilled  his  mind,  broke  from  his  tongue,  mid  lighted  up 
those  dark  eyes  which  Lucille  had  redeemed  to  day. 

She  saw  him  depart  at  the  head  of  his  troop;  she 
saw  his  proud  crest  glancing  in  the  sun ;  she  saw  that 
his  last  glance  reverted  to  her,  where  she  stood  at  the 
door ;  and  as  he  waved  his  adieu,  she  fancied  that  there 
was  on  his  face  that  look  of  deep  and  grateful  tender- 
ness which  reminded  her  of  the  one  bright  ciioch  of  her 
life. 

She  was  right ;  St.  Amand  had  long  since  in  bitter- 
ness repented  of  a  transient  infatuation,  had  long  since 
discovered  the  true  Florimel  from  the  false,  and  felt 
that,  in  Julie,  Lucille's  wrongs  were  avenged.  But  in 
the  hurry  and  heat  of  war  he  plunged  that  regret— the 
keenest  of  all— which  imbodies  the  bitter  words,  "  too 
late!" 

Years  passed  away,  nnd  in  the  resumed  tranquillity 
of  Lucille's  life  the  brilliant  apjKirilion  of  SL  Amand 
appeared  as  something  dreamt  of,  not  seen.  The  star 
of  Napoleon  had  risen  above  the  horizon  ;  the  romance 
of  his  early  career  had  commenced  ;  and  the  campaign 
of  Egypt  had  been  the  herald  of  those  brilliant  and 
meteoric  successes  which  flashed  forth  from  the  gloom 
of  the  Revolution  of  France. 

You  are  aware,  dear  Gertrude,  how  many  in  the 
French  as  well  as  the  English  troops  returned  home 
from  Egypt,  blinded  with  the  ophthalmia  of  Uiat  arid 
soil.  Some  of  the  young  men  in  Lucille's  town,  who 
had  joined  Napoleon's  army,  came  back,  darkened  by 
that  fearful  u (Miction,  and  Lucille's  alms,  and  Lucille's 
aid,  and  Lucille's  sweet  voice  were  ever  at  hand  for 
those  poor  sufferers,  whose  common  misfortune  touched 
so  thrilling  a  cord  of  her  heart. 

Her  father  was  now  dead,  and  she  had  only  her  mo- 
ther to  cheer  nmid  the  ills  of  ago.  As  one  evening  they 
sat  at  work  together,  Madame  Le  Tisseur  said,  after  a 
pause — 

"I  wish,  dear  Lucille,  thou  couldst  be  pcrsunded  to 
marry  Justin ;  ho  loves  thee  well,  and  now  that  thou  art 
yet  young,  and  liast  many  vears  before  thee,  thou 
shouhlst  remember  that  when  t  die  thou  wilt  be  alone.*' 

"Ah  cease,  dearest  mother,  I  never  can  marry  now, 
and  as  for  love — once  taught  in  ihe  bitter  scfiool  in 
which  I  have  learned  the  knowledge  of  myself— 1  can- 
not be  deceived  again." 

"My  Lucille,  you  do  not  know  yourself;  never  was 
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woman  loved,  if  Justin  does  not  love  you ;  unci  never 
did  Iov«t  foci  with  more  real  warmth  how  worthily  he 
loved." 

And  this  was  true ;  and  not  of  Justin  alone,  for  Lu- 
cille's  modest  virtues,  her  kindly  temper,  and  n  certain 
undulating  nnd  feminine  grace,  which  accompanied  all 
her  movements,  had  secured  her  as  many  conquests  as 
if  .she  had  been  beautiful.  She  had  rejected  nil  otters  of 
marriage  with  a  shudder;  without  even  the  throb  of  a 
flattered  vanity.  One  memory,  sadder,  was  also  dearer 
to  her  than  all  things  ;  and  something  sacred  in  its  re- 
collections made  her  deem  it  even  a  crime  Uj  think  of  ef- 
facing the  past  by  a  new  affection. 

"I  believe,''  continued  Madame  Le  Tisseur,  angrily, 
"  that  thou  still  thinkest  fondly  of  him  from  whom  only 
in  the  world  thou  couldsl  have  experienced  ingratitude.*' 

"  Nay  mother,"  said  Lucille,  with  a  blush  and  a  slight 
sigh,  "Eugene  is  mnrncd  to  another." 

While  thus  conversing,  they  heani  a  gentle  and  timid 
knock  at  the  door — the  latch  was  lilted.  "This"  s  u.l 
the  rough  voice  of  a  conunis-saire  of  the  town — "this, 
monsieur,  is  the  house  of  JMutlame  Le  Thxair,  and — roih 
mademoiselle !"  A  tall  figure,  with  a  shade  over  hist  yes, 
and  wrapped  in  a  long  military  cloak,  stood  in  the  pkmii. 
A  thrill  shot  across  Lucillc's  heart.  He  Mrc-tched  out 
his  arms  ;  "Lucille,"  said  that  melancholy  voice,  which 
had  made  the  music  of  her  fust  youth — "where  art  thou, 
Lucille  ;  alas!  she  docs  not  recognize  St.  Amand." 

Thus  was  it,  indeed.  By  a  singular  fatality,  the  burn- 
ing suns  and  the  sharp  dust  of  the  plains  of  Kgypt  had 
smitten  the  young  soldier,  in  the  flush  of  his  career,  with 
a  second — and  this  time,  with  an  irremediable — blind- 
ness !  lie  had  returned  to  France  to  find  his  hearth 
lonely;  Julie  was  no  more — a  sudden  fever  had  cut  her 
off  in  the  midst  of  youth  ;  and  he  had  sought  his  way 
to  Lucille's  house,  to  see  if  one  hope  yet  remained  to 
bim  in  the  world ! 

And  when,  days  afterward,  humbly  and  sadly  he  re- 
urged  a  former  suit,  did  Lucille  shut  her  heart  to  its 
prayer?  Did  her  pride  remember  its  wound — did  she 
revert  to  his  desertion — did  she  say  to  the  whisper  of 
hor  yearning  lovo—"fAoM  hast  been  before  forsaken?"  That 
voice  and  those  darkened  eyes  pleaded  to  her  with  a 
pathos  not  to  bo  resisted;  "I  am  once  more  necessary 
to  hinij"  was  all  her  thought — "if  I  reject  him,  who  will 
tend  him  7"  In  that  thought  was  the  motive  of  her  con- 
duct ;  in  that  thought  gushed  back  upon  her  soul  all  the 
springs  of  checked,  but  unconquercd,  unconquerable 
love !  In  that  thought  she  stood  beside  him  at  the  altar, 
and  pledged,  with  a  yet  holier  devotion  than  she  might 
have  felt  of  yore,  the  vow  of  her  imperishable  truth. 

And  Lucille  found,  in  the  future,  a  reward  which  the 
common  world  could  never  comprehend.  With  his 
blindness  returned  all  the  feelings  she  had  first  awakened 
in  St.  Amand's  solitary  heart;  "again  he  yearned  for  her 
step — again  he  missed  even  a  moment's  absence  from 
his  side — again  her  voice  chased  the  shadow  from  his 
brow — and  in  her  presence  was  a  sense  of  shelter  and 
of  sunshine.  He  no  longer  sighed  for  the  blessing  he 
had  lost;  lie  reconciled  himself  to  fate,  and  entered  into 
that  serenity  of  mood  which  mostly  characterizes  the 
blind.  Perhaps,  after  we  have  seen  the  actual  world, 
and  experienced  its  hollow  pleasures,  we  can  rcsisni 
ourselves  the  better  to  its  exclusion  ;  and  as  the  cloister 
which  repels  the  ardor  of  our  hope  is  sweet  to  our  re- 
membrance, so  the  darkness  loses  its  terror  when  expe- 
rience has  wearied  us  with  the  glare  and  travail  of  the 
day.  It  was  something,  too,  as  they  advanced  in  life, 
to  feel  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  Lucille  strengthening 
daily,  and  to  cherish  in  his  overflowing  heart  the  sweet- 
ness of  increasing  gratitude  ;  it  was  something  thai  he 
could  not  see  years  wrinkle  that  open  brow,  or  dim  the 
tenderness  of  that  touching  smile  ;  it  was  something 
that  to  him  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  lime,  and  pr<  • 
served  to  the  vergV  of  a  grave  (which  received  them 
both  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,)  in  all  the  bloom 
of  her  unwiihering  affection— in  all  the  freshness  of  a 
heart  that  never  could  grow  old ! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
BONO— By  the  Author  of  >>ry<m. 

On  the  brow  of  the  mountain 

The  grey  mists  darkle — 
On  the  wave  of  the  fountain 

Star  imiigcs  sparkle — 
Wild  lights  o'er  the  meadow 

Are  fitfully  gleaming — 
In  the  hill's  dark  shadow 

A  spirit  is  dreaming. 
The  birds  anil  the  flowers 

With  closed  eyes  are  sleeping, 
All  hushed  are  the  bowers 

Where  glow-w  orms  are  creeping — 
There's  quiet  in  heaven, 

There's  peace  to  the  billow— 
A  blessing  seems  given 

To  all — save  my  pillow. 
Alas  !  do  I  wonder 

I  loo  cannot  sleep, 
Like  the  calm  waves  yonder, 

And  dream  all  ns  deep  1— 
There's  l>enuty  beside  me, 

A  love-heaving  breast — 
Ah  !  my  very  joys  chide  me, 

And  rob  me  of  rest. 


For  the  Southern  Lhcrary  Mtweiurer. 
Lines  on  finding  a  billot  from  *n  early  friend 
among  some  old  papers* 

I  cazf.  on  this  discolored  sheet 
Which  lime  has  tinged  with  many  a  stain, 
And  sigh  to  think  his  course  should  bring 
To  nought,  that  friendship  nursed  in  vain. 
Here  in  your  well  known  hand  I  see 
My  name,  with  terms  endearing  traced, 
And  vows  of  firm  fidelity, 
Which  other  objects  soon  effaced. 
Strange  does  it  seem,  that  in  these  words 
A  dead  affection  I  should  find, 
As  if  some  early  buried  friend 
Resumed  his  place  among  his  kind. 
Yes — after  many  a  chilling  year 
Of  coldness  ami  of  altcr'd  feeling, 
This  tatter'd  messenger  is  here, 
Worlds  of  forgotten  thought  revealing. 
As  once  my  faith  was  purely  thine, 
For  thee  my  blood  1  would  have  pour'd 
As  freely  as  the  rich  red  wine 
We  pledged  around  the  jovial  board. 
It  seem'd  that  thou  wcrt  thus  to  me, 
Loyal  and  true  as  thou  didst  swear: 
I  knew  not  then,  as  now  I  know, 
That  oaths  arc  but  impassioti'd  air. 
And  even  now,  a  doubt  that  they 
Were  falsehoods  all,  will  cross  my  brain: 
That  thought  alone  I  seek  to  quell, 
That  thought  alone  could  give  me  pain. 
To  lie  forgotten  has  no  sling— 
For  friendships  every  day  grow  cold  ; 
But  'tis  a  wounding  thought,  that  1 
Have  purchased  dross,  and  paid  in  gold. 
Tho'  thou  hast  changed,  as  worldlings  change 
Amid  the  haunts  of  sordid  men, 
I  cannot  bid  my  feelings  range- 
But  cling  to  what  I  deem'd  thee  then.  8. 
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FIRST  VOICE. 

How  sad,  how  frightful  the  abode, 
How  dread  the  silence  of  the  tomb  I 
There  aJI  surrounding  objects  speak 
The  haunt  of  terror  and  of  gloom — 
An.J  nought  but  tempts'  horrid  howl  we  hear, 
And  bones  together  rattling  on  the  bier! 

SECOND  VOICE. 

How  peaceful,  tranquil  is  the  tomb ! 

How  calm,  how  deep  is  its  repose! 

There  flow'rets  wild  more  sweetly  bloom, 

There  zephyr's  breath  more  softly  flows; 
And  there  the  nightingale  and  turtle-dove 
Their  notes  pour  forth  of  happiness  and  love. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

Against  that  dark  sepulchral  mound, 
Funereal  crows  their  pinions  beat; 
There  dens  of  ravenous  wolves  are  found, 
And  there  the  vulture's  foul  retreat ; 
Tbe  earth  around  with  greedy  claws  they  tear, 
Whilst  serpents  hiss  and  poison  all  die  air. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

There,  when  the  shades  of  evening  fall, 

The  sportive  hares  their  gambols  keep; 

Or,  fearless  of  the  huntsman's  call, 

Upon  the  verdant  herbage  sleep  ; 
While  midst  the  foUage  of  the  o'erhanging  boughs 
The  feathered  tribe  in  slumbers  soft  repose. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

Around  that  dank  and  humid  spot 

A  noisome  vapor  ever  clings, 

Exhaled  from  heaps  which  there  to  rot 

Death  with  untiring  labor  brings; 
DeToid  of  leaves  the  trees  their  branches  spread, 
And  every  plant  seems  withering,  or  dead. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

In  what  soft  accents  whispers  there 
The  evening  breeze  al>out  the  tomb, 
Diffusing  through  the  balmy  air 
Of  countless  flowers  the  rich  perfume, 
Awl  speaking  of  n  place  of  peace  and  rest, 
Where  e'er  mid  breathing  fragrance  dwell  the  blessed! 

FIRST  VOICE. 

When  to  this  dismal  vale  of  tears, 

The  pilgrim  comes  with  weary  pace, 

O'erpowcrcd  by  appalling  fears, 

In  vain  his  steps  he  would  retrace ; 
Urped  onwards  by  a  hand  unseen,  unknown, 
He's  headlong  in  the  wreck-strewed  torrent  thrown. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Worn  out  by  life's  sad  pilgrimage, 

Man  here  at  length  his  staff  lays  down  

Here  feels  no  more  the  tempest's  rage, 
Nor  dreads  the  heav'ns  impending  frown  

Reposes  from  his  toil  in  slumbers  deep, 

And  &leep«  of  ages  the  eternal  sleep! 


EDITORIAL.  REMARKS. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  our  jwtrons  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  feast  which  we  have  set  before  them 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Messenger.    We  have 
not  commenced  with  the  egg  and  ended  with  the  apple, 
(ab  ovo  usque  ad  malum,)  according  to  the  ancient  custom  ; 
nor  placed  the  substantial  before  the  dessert,  as  in  mo- 
dem entertainments  ;  but  have  rather  chosen  to  mingle 
them  without  order  or  arrangement, — that  our  guests 
may  partake  as  their  respective  tastes  and  inclinations 
may  dictate.    The  scientific  reader  will  be  attracted  by 
the  communications  of  Dr.  Powell,  and  Peter  A. 
Browne,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia.    By  the  former  gentle- 
man,  who  is  now  actively  engaged  in  geological  and 
antiquarian  researches  in  the  western  country,  we  arc 
kindly  promised  occasional  aid  ;  and,  to  the  latter  dis- 
tinguished individual,  we  owe  our  thanks  for  the  warm 
interest  he  has  evinced  in  our  infant  entcrprize. 

Of  Mr.  Wirt's  letter,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
speak,  more  cspcchdly  as  it  is  accompanied  by  some 
[  excellent  remarks  by  a  highly  intelligent  friend,— him- 
sclf  destined  to  become  an  ornament  to  the  profession 
of  which  he  speaks. 

The  general  reader  cannot  fail  to  bo  pleased  with 
many,  if  not  all  the  communications  which  are  inserted. 
In  the  article  headed  "Example  is  better  than  ]*recept,'' 
he  will  recognize  an  elegant  and  vigorous  pen ; — and, 
in  the  "  Recollections  of  Cholank,"  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  perceive  that  the  hand  employed  in  describing  the 
generous  customs  and  proverbial  hospitality  of  that  an- 
cient portion  of  our  state,— is  one  of  uncommon  skill 
in  the  art  and  beauty  of  composition.  The  article  from 
the  Petersburg  Intelligencer,  entitled  an  "Extract  from 
a  .Vote/  that  never  will  be  published,"  (but  which  we  hope 
will  be  published)— though  not  expressly  written  for 
the  "Messenger,"  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  writer  has  furnished  strong  evi- 
dence of  talent  in  a  particular  department  of  literature, 
which  needs  only  to  be  cultivated  in  order  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  success. 

The  poetical  contributions,  which  arc  entirely  ©rigt- 
nal  in  the  present  number,  whilst  they  do  not  need  our 
eulogy,  we  cannot  permit  to  pass  without  some  special 
notice  at  our  hands.    The  "  Pmeer  of  Faith'7  will  not 
fail  to  attract  the  lover  of  genuino  poetry,  especially  if 
his  heart  be  warmed  with  christian  zeal.    It  is  written 
by  a  gentleman  whose  modesty  is  a3  great  as  his  merit  • 
and  whose  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  will  do 
honor  to  his  native  state.  The  sprightly  effusion  among 
the  prose  articles  wluch  is  headed  44  Sally  Singleton,''  is 
from  the  same  haud.    Of  44  Death  among  the  Trees," 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  it  will  be  readily 
recognized  and  admired,  as  the  production  of  a  distin- 
guished female  writer  already  known  to  fame.  We 
take  pleasure  in  placing  in  the  same  company  two  other 
charming  effusions,  by  writers  of  the  same  gentle  sex, 
whose  assistance  in  our  literary  labors  we  shall  always 
bo  proud  to  receive.    Wc  allude  to  the  "Mdress  of  the 
Genius  of  Columbia  to  her  Native  Muse,"  and  the  "Lines 
to  an  Officer  of  the  United  States  Jfavy,  by  E.  A. 
The  "Sonnet,  written  on  the  Blue  Ridge,"  and  the 
44  Stanzas,  composed  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Vir- 
ginia,1' are  both  the  productions  of  the  same  superior 
mind.    There  is  not  only  decided  power,  but  a  must 
attractive  pathos  and  bewitching  melancholy  in  the  two 
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productions,  referred  to.  Wc  hope  that  the  author  will 
continue  to  adorn  our  columns  with  the  offspring  of 
his  gifted  muse.  The  author  of  41  Linet  on  a  Bil- 
let from  an  Early  Friend,"  will  always  he  a  welcome 
guest  at  our  literary  table.  We  know  him  as  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  taste  and  varied  endowments.  Tho  "  Ce- 
metery" is  from  the  pen  of  a  young  Philadelphian  of 
fine  talents.  He  i  ced  not  at  any  lime  apprehend  ex- 
clusion from  our  columns. 

If  wc  have  chosen  to  speak  last  of  the  author  of 
"  Musing*,"  it  is  not  because  he  is  least  in  our  estima- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  wc  sincerely  esteem  him  as 
among  the  f.tvorcd  few,  to  whom  it  is  given, — if  they 
themselves  will  it,— to  reach  the  highest  honors,  and 
the  most  enduring  rewards,  in  the  empire  of  poc.sy. 
The  beautiful  and  graceful  picture  of  Venice,  present- 
ed in  our  present  number, — of  Venice  dcs|x>ilcd  of  her 
ancient  glory— yet  still  glorious  in  ruin,— will  command, 
if  we  mistake  not,  general  admiration.  Successful  ns 
the  author  altvays  is,  in  his  light  and  fugitive  pu  ces,  he 
gives  evidence  of  a  power  to  grasp  the  highest  thorn  s, 
and  to  sport  with  familiar  case  in  the  least  accessible 
regions  of  fancy.  Why  docs  he  not  seize  the  lyre  at 
once,  and  pour  forth  a  song  which  shall  add  to  his 
country's  honor,  and  insure  for  himself  a  chaplct  of  re- 
nown? Why  does  he  not  at  once  take  rank  with  the 
Hallecks,  the  Brtants  and  Percivals,  of  a  colder 
clime  ?  He  is  every  way  qualified  to  do  it. 

To  our  numerous  correspondents  and  contributors, 
whose  favors  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print,— wc  owe 
our  acknowledgments,  and  in  some  instances  an  apolo- 
gy. Our  space  is  exceedingly  disproportioncd  to  tlu 
quantity  of  matter  which  we  have  on  hand ;  and,  of 
course,  wc  arc  driven  to  the  painful,  and  rather  invidi- 
ous task  of  selection.  Wc  have  many  articles  actu- 
ally in  type,  which  wc  are  necessarily  obliged  to  ex- 
clude from  .the  present  number.  Among  them  may  be 
enumerated  "  A  Scene  in  Genoa,  by  an  American  Tour- 
ist," the  "  Grave  Seekers,"  and  other  fine  specimens  of 
poetry.  The  "  Reporter's  Story,  or  the  Importance  of  a 
Syllable,"  "  The  Cottage  in  the  Glen,''— the  |>oems  from 
Louisa  and  Pittsylvania,  and  from  various  other  quar- 
ters, shall  all  receive  the  earliest  possible  attention. 
Tho  high  claims  of  our  corresjjondents  in  Mobile  and 
Tuscaloosa  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  shall  also  l>e  at- 
tended to  ;  and,  wc  hope  that  others  in  distant  states, 
will  not  di-eni  themselves  slighted  if  not  now  particular- 
ly enumerated. 

The  "  Eulogy  on  Lafayette,"  transmitted  from  France, 
and  handed  over  to  us  by  a  friend,  shall  appear  in  the 
next  number. 

Wc  have  read  with  pleasure,  the  love  talc  composed 
by  an  accomplished  young  lady  in  one  of  the  upper 
counties ;  and,  whilst  we  do  not  hesitate  to  render  a 
just  tribute  to  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  glowing 
fancy  which  distinguish  her  pages,  candor  compels 
us  to  urge  one  objection,  which  we  fear  is  insurmount- 
able. The  story  is  wrought  up  widi  materials  derived 
from  English  character  and  manners ;  and,  wc  have  too 
many  thousands  of  similar  fictions  issuing  from  the 
British  press,  to  authorize  the  belief  that  another  of  the 
same  class  will  be  interesting  to  an  American  reader.  Wc 
should  like  to  see  our  own  writers  confine  their  effort* 
to  native  subjects— to  throw  aside  the  trammels  of  fo- 
reign reading,  and  to  select  their  themes  from  the  co- 


pious materials  which  every  where  abound  in  our  own 
magnificent  country. 

For  a  similar  reason,  our  friend  from  Caroline  must 
excuse  us  for  declining  to  insert  his  sketches.  We  have 
no  "  dilapidated  castles,"  nor  any  "  last  heirs  of  Ardm- 
dale,"  in  our  plain  republican  land. 

Neither  can  we  insert  in  our  pages  (though  wc  should 
like  to  oblige  our  Essex  correspondent,)  any  thing  which 
bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  fairy  talt.  We 
prefer  treading  upon  earthly  ground,  and  dealing  with 
mortal  j>crsonagcs. 

To  our  highly  respected  correspondent,  who  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  publisher  in  June  last,  from  Prince 
Edward,  wc  take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  our  co- 
lumns shall  be  freely  open  to  discussions  in  behalf  of 
die  interests  of  education.  Wc  conceive  that  the  cause 
of  literature  is  intimately  connected  with  it;  and  wc 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  present  ere  long,  to  the  pub- 
lic, some  candid  views,  in  regard  to  the  policy  hereto- 
fore pursued  in  the  Councils  of  our  Stale,  on  this  inter- 
esting subject.  We  are  enemies  to  every  system  found- 
ed u|>ori  favoritism  and  monojx>ly ;  and  we  are  advo- 
cates for  the  equal  application  of  those  pecuniary  re- 
sources which  the  bounty  of  the  state  has  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  education.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  Li- 
terary Fund,  the  common  property  of  us  all,  ought  to 
be  so  managed  as  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  its  found- 
ers; in  other  words,  that  it  should  be  so  wrested  from 
the  original  design  of  its  creation,  as  to  benefit  only 
two  classes  of  society — the  highest  and  the  lowest, — 
the  extremes  of  wealth  and  indigence, — whilst  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  arc  excluded  from  all  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  it.  This  system  may  suit  par- 
ticular individuals,  and  may  subserve  particular  ends ; 
but  it  is  at  war  with  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  and 
ought  to  be  exposed,  so  far  as  the  lionorable  weapons 
of  truth  and  justice  shall  be  able  to  expose  iu 

The  suggestions  of  our  highly  intelligent  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  who  wc  presume  is  a  temporary  resi- 
dent in  one  of  the  northern  slates,  are  entitled  to  much 
respect  and  consideration.  We  quote  the  following 
just  sentiment*  from  his  letter: 

"American  literature,  although  increasing,  Is  Hill  at  An  im- 
mense distance  in  rear  of  that  of  England,  and  Germany  and 
France.  And  why?  It  is  owinc  entirely  to  the  divided  attention 
of  our  literary  characters.  However  profound  and  capacious 
their  blinds — and  however  great  their  powers  of  thought,  aud 
brilliant  and  forcible  thou*  or  expression,  it  is  inipmmJble  for 
them  to  succeed,  at  the  same  time,  in  every  department  of 
knowledge.  No  man  can  distinguish  himself  in  any  one  pur- 
suit, when  his  mind  is  applied  to  a  dozvn.  Let  him  bend  hi*  fa- 
culties upon  a  single  object ;  and  with  industry  and  perseverance, 
he  will  assuredly  secure  iu  attainment.  Among  us,  we  havr  no 
professed  students,  whoso  lives  are  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  learning.  All  men  of  talents  nif-h  early 
into  the  absorbing  pursuits  of  politics  ;  and  together  with  pro- 
vidine  the  means  of  support,  continue  in  them  for  life.  So  tonkas 
this  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be  ex  pet  ted  of  us  to  present  eminent  men, 
iu  any  way  calculated  to  compete  with  those  of  the  Old  World. 

"  It  would  be  a  useful  and  an  ennubllus  task  fur  Home  one, 
well  i|uulified  to  examine  the  subject  in  all  ita  bearings,  to  offer 
an  expose  or  the  various  caueos  for  the  low  ebb  at  which  our 
national  literature  now  stands,  ami  the  means  by  which  they 
might  be  subverted." 

Wc  should  be  much  gratified  if  some  one  of  our  many 
intelligent  subscribers  would  furnish  us  an  essay  upon 
this  interesting  subject.  None  would  be  more  likely  to 
present  it,  in  some  of  its  strongest  lights,  than  the  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  from  which  wc  have  quoted 
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T.  W.  WHITE,  PRINTER  AlfD  PROPRIETOR. 


jCT^Tfu  Publisher  and  Proprietor,  has  made  such  ar- 
rangements for  the  management  of  the  Editorial  Depart- 
mnU,  as  he  hopes  will  be  satisfactory  to  his  (tatmns.  If 
the  circulation  of  the 44  Messenger"  continues  to  increase, 
be  has  it  in  contemplation  not  only  to  secure  regular  able 
contributions,  but  also  to  embellish  some  of  his  monthly 
Mi m Iters  with  handsome  lithographic  drawings  and  en- 
parings;  but  the  cost  cannot  be  prudently  incurred 
without  an  enlargement  of  his  list.  He  therefore  hopes 
that  such  of  his  fnends  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  first  yerious  attempt  to  establish  a  lite- 
rary periodical  smith  of  the  Potomac,  will  aid  him  in  ex- 
tending its  circulation — as  the  l)cst  means  of  ensuring  its 
continuance  and  utility.  If  each  of  his  subscribers  would 
imhf  procure  an  additional  one,  the  work  would  not  only 
be  firmly  established  but  greatly  increased  m  value.  The 
Publisher  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  inform 
the  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Advertiser  that  the 
latter  is  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
The  Publisher  did  once  reside  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  can  freely  bear  testimony  to  the  high  diameter, 
the  generous  feelings  and  the  noble  accomplishments 
of  its  citizens — but  he  was  only  a  sojourner  among 
them;  having  been  born,  and  for  the  most  part  reared  in 
the  Ancient  Dominion.  If  he  were  not  a  full  blooded 
TWkrihoe  Virginian,  he  would  like  to  be  a  Boston ian. 

All  communications  of  every  kind  must  be  addressed 
to  T.  W.  White,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

tCr'Thc  issuing  of  the  present  number  has  been 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the  change  to  a  monthly  in- 
stead of  a  semi-monthly  publication.  The  Publisher 
hopes  that  the  change  will  be  agreeable  to  his  patrons. 
He  is  firmly  persuaded  of  its  expediency  in  various  re- 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY 
*j»d  Present  Condition  of  Tripoli*  with  some 

Wo.  I 

Washington  City,  JYovcmber,  1934. 

Aceceablt  to  my  promise,  I  send  you  the  sheets 
eontaininz  Sketches  of  the  History  and  present  condition 
«f  Tripoli,  teith  some  account  of  the  other  States  of  Dar- 
*«rj  which  may  perhaps  be  found  worthy  of  insertion 
in  the  " Southern  Literart  Messenger."  They  arc 
the  fruits  of  researches  made  for  my  amusement,  into 
the  history  of  those  countries,  and  to  which  I  was  led 
by  infomvuion  accidentally  obtained  respecting  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  affairs  in  Tripoli. 

Tlie  north  of  Africa  has  so  long  remained  in  compa- 
rative obscurity,  exercising  little  or  no  influence  in  the 
prand  game  of  national  contests,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  our  most  interesting  modern  histories,  that  works 
relating  to  it  are  few  in  number,  and  generally  l>ear 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  the 
writers.  For  this  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  cor- 
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reel  statement  of  facts,  and  almost  always  impossible 
to  arrive  at  motives;  persons  therefore  who  estimate 
the  propriety  of  labor,  by  calculating  the  value  of  its 
produce,  would  easily  be  diverted  from  such  researches, 
although  they  might  not  object  to  profit  by  their  results. 

I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  into  a  regular  series,  the 
facts  thus  collected,  passing  lightly  over  those  which  are 
the  most  generally  known,  and  introducing  occasionally 
a  few  observations,  which  will  not  I  hope  be  considered 
obtrusive.  Yet  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  succeed  in  com- 
municating any  interest  to  the  pages  of  your  ]»eriodical ; 
the  details  of  selfish  intrigue,  murder  and  treachery, 
never  relieved  by  incidents  springing  from  generous 
motives,  which  constitute  the  history  of  the  north  Afri- 
can nations,  are,  1  must  confess,  more  likely  to  excite 
disgust  than  pleasurable  emotions;  still  they  exhibit 
man  as  he  is,  without  the  light  of  civilization,  or  the 
restraints  of  moral  duty;  and  may  serve  to  attuch  us 
still  more  strongly  to  those  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, without  which  a  similar  state  of  things  might 
exist  among  ourselves. 

I  am,  sir,  &c.  R.  G. 

The  countries  lying  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  usually  denominated  the  Barbary 
States,  have  for  many  ages  been  almost  forgotte  n  by 
the  christian  world,  or  only  remembered  as  the  abode 
of  pirates  and  ruffians.  The  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope socm  however  at  length  to  have  recollected,  that 
at  a  short  distance  from  them,  arc  territories  of  great 
extent  and  fertility,  capable  of  producing  most  of  the 
articles  now  obtained,  by  means  of  long  and  dangerous 
voyages,  from  the  Enst  and  West  Indies,  and  offering 
every  facility  for  commercial  intercourse,  with  the  count- 
less nations  inhabiting  the  vast  continent  of  Africa. 
These  territories  arc,  it  is  true,  already  inhabited  by 
people  living  under  acknowledged  governments  ;  but  a 
continued  course  of  misconduct,  which  experience  has 
shewn  to  be  incorrigible,  has  caused  them  to  be  regard- 
ed as  completely  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization ;  and  if 
they  retain  their  independence  much  longer,  it  will  be 
rather  from  jealousy  among  their  powerful  neighbors 
linn  from  any  respect  for  their  claims  to  nationality. 

The  French  have  already  set  the  example,  by  the 
conquest  of  the  principal  places  on  the  coast  of  Algiers, 
and  although  they  have  as  yet  penetrated  but  a  short 
distance  into  the  interior,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
steady  and  well  directed  efforts,  such  ns  they  arc  now 
pursuing,  must  eventually  secure  to  them  the  possession 
of  a  large  and  valuable  tract.  The  British  have  indeed 
protested  strongly  against  the  retention  of  these  con- 
quests, but  never,  that  we  have  heard,  on  the  grounds 
of  injustice  to  the  vanquished  party. 

Tunis,  the  next  in  power  as  in  situation  to  Algiers, 
would  be  even  a  more  important  acquisition  in  a  poli- 
tical or  commercial  point  of  view,  than  Algiers;  but  it 
would  not  probably  be  reduced  without  an  immense 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure;  for  its  resources  are 
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comparatively  great,  and  its  government  efficient  and 
well  organised.  Besides  which,  it  has  not  of  late  afford- 
ed any  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  having  yielded  with  a 
good  grace  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  piracy,  and 
evinced  a  disposition  to  seek  for  wealth,  by  the  sure: 
means  of  industry  and  commerce. 

Tripoli,  the  other  and  least  important  of  the  States 
of  Barbary,  had,  until  lately,  pursued  a  course  similai 
to  that  of  Tunis,  and  its  condition  was  highly  prosper- 
ous ;  i  t  was  in  fact  the  first  to  desist  from  piratical  cruises, 
for  which  the  world  is  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States,  during  the  years  1803 
and  4.  But  dissensions  in  the  family  of  the  sovereign 
have  at  length  produced  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  foreign 
residents  suffer  as  well  as  the  natives;  and  thus  have 
motives,  at  least  specious,  for  foreign  interference,  l>een 
given  to  the  two  powers  which  divide  between  them  the 
empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  French,  as  usual, 
took  the  lead,  by  sending  a  squadron  to  Tripoli,  which 
in  1S2S  dictated  the  terms  of  the  redress  to  be  made  to 
their  citizens;  and  they  have  since  that  j>criod,  by  the 
aid  given  indirectly  to  one  of  the  contending  parlies, 
obtained  n  degree  of  ascendancy  which  has  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Great  Britain. 

These  circumstances  induced  inquiries  into  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Tripoli,  which  naturally  led  to  others 
respecting  its  past  history  and  that  of  the  neighWing 
slates;  and  the  results  being  considered  interesting, have 
been  thrown  together  in  the  following  form. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  African  continent  is 
traversed  by  a  lofty  and  extensive  mountain  range, 
which  is  known  to  us  by  its  classic  name  of  Atlas.  On 
the  northern  and  western  sides,  these  ridges  extend  to 
the  sea,  forming  by  their  projections  numerous  capes 
and  promontories,  which  have  been  the  dread  of  navi- 
gators in  every  age.  On  the  south,  they  in  many  pla- 
ces disappear  as  abruptly  in  the  great  ocean  of  sand 
called  Zahara,  or  the  Desert,  which  stretches  across  the 
continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  valley  of  the  jVilc, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  descent  is, 
however,  generally  gradual,  leaving  tracts  of  productive 
soil  between  the  sleeps  and  the  desert;  these  tracts, 
though  not  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain,  are  so  high- 
ly favorable  to  the  Palm,  that  they  arc  known  by  the 
name  of  Bilad-oul-jerrid,  or  the  Country  of  D.iies. 

The  mountains  are  highest  and  most  continuous  in 
the  west ;  towards  the  east  they  become  gradually  low- 
er, and  there  are  many  breaks  in  lb-;  chain,  through 
which  the  sand  makes  its  way  from  the  desert ;  a:  length 
they  disappear  entirely  beyond  the  great  bend  which 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  makes  to  the  southward 
near  Tripoli  ;  and  the  sand  having  no  barrier  to  check 
its  advances,  is  rolled  by  the  prevailing  southerly  winds 
to  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

Thus  bounded  and  cut  off  from  other  habitable  coun- 
tries by  sea  and  by  sand,  the  region  of  the  Atlas  may 
be  considered  as  one  vast  island ;  and  these  circumstan- 
ces of  its  situation  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
moral  or  political  speculations  concerning  it.  Hence  it 
was,  that  civilization  did  not  gradually  overspread  it 
from  the  east,  and  that  it  could  only  be  colonized  by 
maritime  powers ;  that  neither  the  Egyptians,  the  Per- 
sians, nor  the  Macedonians  effected  its  conquest,  as 
they  neither  possessed  adequate  fleets,  nor  troops  ac- 


I  customed  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
desert ;  and  that  the  Arabs  alone,  a  people  bred  among 
trackless  wastes  of  sand,  ventured  to  invade  it  without 
assistance  from  the  sea.  Indeed  the  little  that  is  known 
of  the  geology  of  northern  Africa,  encourages  the  sup 
position  that  at  some  past  |>eriod  this  country  was  en- 
circled by  water ;  and  ingenious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove  that  it  was  in  reality  the  famed  island  of 
Atlantis,  which  was  vainly  sought  by  the  ancient  navi- 
gators in  the  ocean  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  these  countries  are  various, 
as  may  be  suspected  from  their  situation  and  the  in- 
equalities of  their  surface.  Of  the  interior  wc  know 
but  little,  and  deductions  from  f.icts  must  supply  the 
place  of  observation.  On  some  of  the  mountains  the 
snow  remains  during  nearly  the  whole  year,  while  the 
valleys  and  plains  have  yielded  sugar,  coffee  and  other 
productions,  which  require  regular  and  intense  heat. 
Grain  is  raised  abundantly  in  the  west,  and  the  olives, 
grapes  and  figs  of  Barb  iry  have  been  celebrated  at  all 
limes.  Of  ils  general  fertility,  the  immense*  population 
which  it  formerly  supported  is  a  sufficient  evidence, 
while  the  athletic  forms  of  the  inhabitants  prove  its 
salubrity.  But  few  rivers  flow  from  the  interior  into  ihe 
sea,  and  the  largest  .streams  are  said  to  proceed  from  the 
southern  sides  of  the  mountains,  whence  they  are  dis- 
charged into  lakes  or  dispersed  in  the  sand. 

The  coasts,  as  already  observed,  arc  precipitous  and 
dangerous,  particularly  in  autumn,  during  ihe  prevalence 
of  northerly  winds;  they  arc  however  free  from  shoals 
and  other  hidden  difficulties,  and  have  many  ports  which 
arc  safe  and  easy  of  access,  while  others  might  be  ren- 
dered so  by  art.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  many  of  the 
existing  obstacles  to  the  navigation  would  disappear,  if 
a  proper  survey  were  made,  and  lighthouses  were  esta- 
blished where  requisite;  for  the  charts  now  in  use  arc 
very  defective,  and  no  provisions  whatever  are  made  by 
the  governments  of  the  country;  this,  however,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  will  ere  long  l>c  corrected. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Barbaryrannot  be  as  yet  cal- 
culated ;  we  know  that  it  has  coasts  of  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  on  the  Atlantic,  and  of  about  fifteen  hundred  on  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  the  breadth  between  the  sea  and  the 
desert  varies  considerably,  and  is  no  where  correctly 
laid  down.  It  is  probably  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Atlantic  nnrl  in  Tunis,  where  it  may  Ik*  one  hundred 
and  fifty  mil  \s ;  in  Algiers,  Shalcr  considers  ii  generally 
to  be  about  sixty  miles  ;  but  Tripoli  is  merely  a  narrow 
strip  of  soil,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  many  places  tra- 
versed by  rocky  spurs  from  the  mountains,  and  tracts 
of  sand  from  the  desert. 

The  materials  for  the  early  h!s:ory  of  this  country 
are  very  imperfect;  we  possess  no  works  of  ancient  na- 
tive writers,  and  the  accounts  from  which  all  our  infor- 
mation must  be  drawn,  appear  in  the  form  of  episode, 
in  those  of  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  It  seems  to 
have  been  originally  inhabited  by  fierce  and  intractable 
tribes,  of  which  those  most  advanced  in  civilization,  had 
only  reached  the  pastoral  state.  Herodotus  gives  us 
the  names  of  many  of  these  tribes,  which  il  is  now  use- 
less to  enumerate;  those  of  the  eastern  part  were  com- 
prehended by  the  Greeks  under  the  general  name  of 
Jfomadts,  or  wanderers,  which,  unknown  among  them- 
selves, was  afterwards  converted  by  the  Romans  into 
Jv'umidians,  and  became  their  distinctive  national  nppel- 
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lahon;  the  Mauri  occupied  the  western  part,  and  this 
term,  (in  English,  .Voors,)  is  now  applied  by  Euroj>eai)s 
to  all  die  natives  of  Barbary. 

TV  enterprising  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  did  not  allow 
the  advantages  offered  by  northern  Africa  to  be  neglect- 
ed, and  they  established  colonies  on  its  coast,  which 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  G  recks  made 
their  settlements  on  the  sterile  .shore  now  forming  the 
eastern  part  of  Tripoli,  and  lying  immediately  south  of 
Peloponnesus,  where  the  Mediterranean  forms  a  gulf 
ineitntly  called  die  Great  Syrlis.  As  the  surrounding 
country  is  by  no  means  productive,  these  colonics  could 
mjiy  have  been  supported  by  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa;  and  were  probably  the  resort  of  caravans  bring- 
ing gr>Ld,  gums,  spices,  ivory  and  other  precious  articles, 
to  hetxcliMiged  for  the  manufactures  of  Greece  and  Asia. 
Sura  a  traffic,  wc  know-  from  the  accounts  of  late  tra- 
vellers, is  Mill  carried  on  from  Tripoli;  and  the  part  of 
Lit  desert  lying  south  of  it  is  better  adapted  than  any 
other  far  that  purpose,  on  account  of  the  many  oases,  or 
islands  of  cultivable  soil,  which  arc  scattered  through  it, 
oaorin;  rest,  and  a  supply  of  food  and  water  to  the 
eanvins  while  on  their  march.  By  these  means,  the 
Greek  aties  acquired  great  wealth, and  became  the  seats 
of  luxury,  refinement  ami  science;  and  stujicndous  ruins, 
the  haunt  of  the  jackal  and  hyacuu,  still  remain  to  attest 
the  f  >mier  splendor  of  Cyrene  and  Apollonia. 

The  iiwre  adventurous  Phoenicians  made  their  set- 
tknienu  farther  westward,  in  the  fertile  region  now 
composiaj  the  stales  of  Algiers,  Tunis  and  a  small 
[■art  of  Tripoli ;  they  flourished  even  more  than  those 
cf  the  Greeks,  and  became  the  principal  scats  of  com- 
merce in  die  western  Mediterranean.  Of  many  of 
these  colonies,  history  lias  preserved  to  us  the  names, 
and  nothing  more;  one  of  them,  however,  far  outshone 
the  rwt,  and  its  struggle  for  supremacy  with  Rome, 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
U  ancient  history.  Of  Carthage,  perhaps  it  might  be 
asSallust  conceived,  "melius  silert  quam  parum  rfierre," 
beuertosay  nothing,  than  only  a  little;  yet  a  few  re- 
nurki  on  its  |>olitical  system  and  the  results  of  that 
system,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  northern 
Africa  during  this  early  period. 

The  situation  of  this  celebrated  city  near  the  narrow 
jtrri^ht  which  separates  Sicily  from  Africa,  was  admi- 
rably adapted  for  commerce  with  either  division  of  the 
Mediterranean;  its  rivals,  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse, 
pjv*i>cd  indeed  the  same  advantages  of  site;  but  Car- 
thac*\  besides  a  soil  equally  fertile,  had  the  superiority 
in  her  intercourse  with  the  central  parts  of  die  continent. 
Of  her  constitution  wc  know  too  little  to  be  able  to 
whit  share  her  government  may  have  had  in 
htr  advancement ;  there  is  every  probability,  however, 
dut  wealth  had  great  influence  in  her  councils,  and 
tint  ns  acquisition  was  at  first  the  great  end  of  in- 
dividual and  national  enterprise.  The  first  object  of 
her  statesmen  seems  to  have  been,  to  extend  her  do- 
minion over  the  territory  at  home  ;  this  was  attempt- 
ed by  means  of  colonics  judiciously  placed,  which 
by  amalgamation  wiih  the  native  tribes,  and  by  the 
example  of  the  advantages  to  be  thrived  from  fixed 
h»biii,and  a  respect  for  rights  to  landed  projwrty,  were 
gradually  subduing  and  civilizing  the  rude  aboriginals; 
lht«a>uld  not  from  their  habits  be  easily  extirpated,  as 
d»y  might  retire  to  the  mountains,  or  if  there  pressed, 


f:n  l  a  safe  retreat  in  the  land  of  dates  behind ;  they  were 
moreover  valuable  as  soldiers,  and  as  carriers  across  the 
desert.  The  other  Phoenician  colonies,  though  mnny  of 
them  were  never  subject  to  Carthage,  yet  all  acknow- 
ledged her  as  the  head  of  their  league,  ond  she  relied 
upon  their  support,  in  case  of  invasion  from  abroad. 
But  they  too  \»  ere  to  be  reduced,  and  gradually  incor- 
porated into  the  Carthaginian  empire  ;  things  were  ra- 
pidly advancing  towards  this  consummation  when  Car- 
thage fell. 

The  other  grand  object  of  their  policy  was  the  sub- 
jection of  the  whole  country  surrounding  the  western 
half  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  quiet  and  .sure  means  of  trading  colonics,  esta- 
blished at  convenient  places  on  the  coast.  Thus,  was 
the  African  shore  to  the  streighls  of  Gibraltar,  that  of 
Spain,  the  south  of  Gaul  and  the  neighboring  islands, 
dotted  with  colonies  from  Carthage,  each  of  which  had  a 
territory  behind,  constantly  increasing  in  extent.  To 
support  these  establishments  fleets  were  necessary, 
which  could  be  easily  nvmned  by  a  nation  having  so 
extensive  a  trade  by  sea,  while  the  native  tribes  of  the 
interior  furnished  the  hardiest  soldiers. 

Yet  with  all  this  apparent  strength,  the  feet  of  the 
Carthaginian  colossus  w  ere  of  clay  ;  the  wealth  which 
enabled  her  to  carry  on  this  system  made  offices  venal, 
narrowed  the  minds  of  her  citizens  and  debased  their 
character,  while  it  excited  the  cupidity  of  her  neighbors. 
Mercenary  troops  she  could  hire,  and  was  sure  of  their 
fidelity  while  she  paid  them  punctually;  and  with  such, 
a  general  who  should  succeed  in  gaining  their  confidence, 
might  effect  immense  results;  hut  a  succession  of  gene- 
rals capable  of  doing  this  was  not  to  be  expected  ;  and 
a  single  defeat  was  likely  to  be  attended  by  depres- 
sion and  disorganization.  She  had,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  few  citizens  in  her  armies;  but  few  persons 
who  could  be  urired  by  patriotism  or  interest  in  the  pul>- 
lic  glory;  and  without  such  a  class,  no  nation  can  long 
sustain  itself  against  extraordinary  difficulties.  These 
defects  would  have  ceased  in  time,  when  her  jxjssessions 
at  home  had  Ix-cn  consolidated,  and  the  other  cities  had 
been  reduced  under  her  government ;  but  she  was  not 
destined  to  arrive  at  this  point. 

The  prosperity  of  the  north  African  nations,  did  not 
fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  cupidity  of  surrounding 
powers,  and  accordingly  wc  find  that  all  the  great  con- 
querors of  the  East  formed  plans  for  their  subjection. 
The  Persians  after  conquering  Egypt  sent  an  army 
which  took  and  plundered  Cyrene,  but  retired  without 
proceeding  farther.  But  another  project  was  formed 
against  their  independence  by  a  conqueror  the  most 
sagacious  and  successful  who  has  ever  yet  appeared. 
Among  the  commentaries  left  by  Alexander  of  Mncedon, 
as  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  (Book  xviii.  Chap.  1.) 
was  found  a  project  for  the  "  invasion  and  subjection  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  others  dwelling  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  Spain  and  the  adjacent  islands;  for  which  a 
thousand  shijM*  were  to  l>e  built,  in  the  ports  of  Phumi- 
cia,  Syria,  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  larger  than  Uiose  of  three 
tiers  of  oars;  with  directions  for  carrying  a  straight  and 
easy  road  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules."  With  such  an  arma- 
ment, and  such  a  leader,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
project  could  have  been  carried  into  effect;  the  Grecian 
colonies  already  acknowledged  his  power,  he  was  thcre- 
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fore  aecurc  of  finding  friends  in  ihe  most  difficult  part  of 
the  country,  either  for  naval  or  land  operations;  and 
the  efficiency  of  his  political  arrangements  in  all  other 
cases,  docs  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  thai  ho  would  have 
founded  in  north  Africa,  a  permanent  and  substantial 
empire.  But  this  was  not  to  he  ;  Alexander  died  in  the 
early  summer  of  life,  and  of  those  who  shared  his  do- 
minions, no  one  was  alone  able  to  carry  such  a  project 
into  effect,  and  each  was  too  much  engaged  in  securing: 
his  own  part,  for  any  operation  to  have  been  conducted 
in  concert. 

While  the  designs  of  Carthage  were  advancing  to- 
wards fulfilment,  she  was  gradually  becoming  a  military 
stale.  Ucr  fleets  covered  the  sea,  often  transporting  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  combatants,  and  her  armies 
of  mercenary  troops,  led  on  by  one  of  the  most  perse- 
vering and  ingenious  leaders  of  whom  we  have  any 
account,  overran  an  iminen.se  extent  of  territory,  sur- 
mounting natural  obstacles  of  the  most  appalling  cha- 
racter, and  overthrowing  enemies  celebrated  for  their 
skill  und  coumge.  Rut  her  commerce  suffered,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  war  exhausted  her  treasury.  Of  the 
other  African  cities,  many  had  declared  and  acted  in 
favor  of  her  enemies,  while  others  were  ready  to  desert 
her  when  a  favorable  opportunity  should  offer.  The 
native  tribes  had  acquired  civilization  sufficient  to  unite 
them,  and  to  make  them  a  ware  of  their  own  importance ; 
their  chieftains  had  become  ambitious,  and  Rome  made 
offers  to  them  which.  Carthage  could  never  have  ad- 
vanced. 

In  this  conjuncture,  her  long  absent  and  long  victo- 
rious army  was  recalled,  to  meet  the  enemy  on  her  own 
shore ;  but  Hannibal  had  grown  old,  and  was  routed 
at  Zama;  during  his  absence  a  generation  hnd  arisen 
which  knew  him  not,  and  banishment  succeeded  his 
defeat.  The  once  proud  republic  had  lost  all,  and  con- 
sented to  a  treaty,  the  ruinous  terms  of  which  she  was 
forced  to  receive  as  a  boon,  and  did  not  dare  infringe. 
Her  navy  being  destroyed,  Spain  and  her  other  con- 
quests soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  at 
length  the  decree  went  forth  "  Carthago  delenda  est." 
The  fate  of  this  renowned  city  is  well  known.  Within 
a  century  from  the  day  on  which  Hannibal  sent  home 
the  spoils  taken  at  Cannae,  the  banished  Roman  Marius 
sought  refuge  among  the  desolate  ruins  of  Carthage. 

The  other  Phoenician  as  well  as  the  Grei  k  colonic, 
submitted  to  the  conquerors  on  favorable  terms;  thechicf- 
tains  of  the  wandering  tribes  who  had  adhered  to  Rome, 
were  rewarded  by  the  titles  of  kings;  and  enjoying  the 
semblance  of  sovereignty  over  territories  named  by  a 
majority  of  the  Roman  Senate,  served  to  keep  each 
other,  and  the  cities,  in  check.  In  process  of  time,  even 
this  last  shew  of  independence  disappeared,  and  I  he 
region  of  the  Atlas  finally  became  one  Romun  province, 
under  the  appellation  of  Africa. 

Asa  |>arl  of  the  Roman  dominions,  Africa  reached  its 
highest  slate  of  civdization ;  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
was  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  was  considered 
the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  cities  on  its 
coast  were  the  depots  of  a  most  extensive  trade  with  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  Cartilage  arose  with  addi- 
tional splendor  from  her  ruins,  and  for  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, The  inhabitants  retained  their  former  characters ; 
those  of  the  coast  were  ingenious  and  industrious ;  fond 


of  luxury  and  not  celebrated  for  their  good  faith  or  mo- 
ral character ;  the  mountaineers  kept  up  llitir  reputation 
for  courage,  and  we  read  of  few  battles  guined  by  the 
Roman  arms  without  the  assistance  of  Numidian  arch- 
ers, or  Mauritanian  cavalry.  Nor  were  the  Africans 
excluded  from  office,  for  we  find  three  of  them  succes- 
sively filling  the  Imperial  throne.  They  embraced  Chris- 
tianity with  the  rest  of  the  empire  under  Constantino, 
and  churches  innumerable  marked  the  fervor  of  their 
devotion.  Their  religious  zeal  was  farther  shown  in  the 
bloody  controversy  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Do- 
natists,  which  desolated  the  country  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  of  our  a>ra,  nud  nearly  extinguished  the 
light  of  civilization.  The  invasion  of  the  Vandals  soon 
after  inflicted  another  blow  upon  its  prosperity ;  these 
barbarians  were  however  soon  reduced  to  submission  by 
Bclisarius,  and  Africa  continued  under  the  government 
of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighth  century.  At  this  period  the  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet  every  where  successful  in  the  East, 
turned  their  arms  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  travers- 
ing the  Desert  which  separated  the  Roman  province 
from  Egypt,  appeared  before  the  frontier  cities,  present- 
ing to  their  astounded  inhabitants  the  alternative  of  the 
Koran  or  the  sword. 

Tripoli  was  the  first  country  in  the  African  province 
invaded  by  the  Saracens,*  and  in  order  that  its  subse- 
quent history  may  be  better  understood,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  observations  on  its  ancient  condition, 
which  could  not  well  have  been  introduced  before. 

In  the  narrow  tract  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  desert,  westward  of  the  celebrated  gulf  called  the 
Great  Syrtis,  nnd  adjoining  the  proper  territory  of  their 
republic,  the  Carthaginians  had  at  an  early  period  es- 
tablished several  colonics,  of  which  three,  Lcplis,  Oca 
and  Sabrata  acquired  great  importance  as  commercial 
stations  under  the  Romans,  and  the  district  containing 
them  was  called  Tripolis,  or  the  Three  Cities.  Of  these 
Leptis  was  the  most  eastern ;  and  extensive  ruins  still 
remain  as  evidences  of  its  former  greatness,  in  the  little 
town  of  Lebda,  about  seventy  miles  from  Trijwli.  Sa- 
brata was  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  district,  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  a  village  called  Old  Tripoli. 

Oca  was  situated  between  these  two,  on  the  western 
side  of  a  small  bay,  formed  by  the  projection  of  a  rocky 
point  of  land  into  the  sea.  A  triumphal  arch  dedicated 
to  the  cmjierors  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Vcrus, 
and  considered  the  finest  monument  of  that  kind  re- 
maining, with  several  other  ancient  relics,  give  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  a  splendid  city  ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  some 
other  writers  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 
We  however  learn  nothing  from  them  respecting  its 
history ;  and  in  the  year  fr!7  of  the  Christian  sera,  when 

♦  It  should  here  be  noticed  that  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were 
at  first  merely  termed  Arabians,  but  when  iheir  conquests  ex- 
tended over  Syria,  Egypt,  Me'snpotamia,  and  other  adjacent 
countries,  ihcy  were  known  by  the  more  general  name  of  Sara- 
cens,  or  proplr  of  thf  Ea*l,  from  llic  Arabic  and  SAsrak — mean- 
in.:  EatU  Africa  wan  and  Mill  is  called  by  Asiatic*,  KJ  Magrai, 
or  tho  Went;  though  in  Barhory  the  term  is  strictly  confined  to 
the  Empire  of  Morocco.  When  Africa  had  been  overrun,  aad 
the  same  conqueror*  bad  paused  into  Spain,  they  were  termed 
Moors  by  Europeans,  as  coining  from  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Mauri,  although  the  renerals,  and  probably  the  ticaicr  pan  of 
the  troops,  were  native*  of  Arabia. 
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the  Saracens  invaded  Africa,  Lcptia  and  Sabrnta  had 
rink  into  comparative  insignificance,  while  Oca  had 
appropriated  to  itself  the  nnmc  of  the  whole  district, 
and  was  a  large,  wealthy  and  strong  city.  The  sent  of 
government  of  the  Roman,  or  ratlier  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa,  continued  to  he  Carthage,  where  resided  the 
emperor's  Prefect  or  lieutenant;  Utica,  Hippo,  and  other 
ancient  places  were  still  flourishing,  and  several  had 
grown  up  to  importance,  whose  names  do  not  nppcar 
in  the  pages  of  Roman  history ;  of  these  the  principal 
were  Sufetala,  Bugia,  and  Tingi  or  Tangicrs. 

The  Saracens  appeared  before  Tripoli  in  number 
forty  thousand,  under  Abdallah,  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
Zobeir  a  distinguished  soldier ;  but  the  strength  of  its 
walls  baffled  the  attempts  of  enemies  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  besieging,  and  enabled  its  in- 
habitants to  remain  secure,  until  an  immense  army  had 
bem  collected  by  the  Prefect  for  its  relief.    It  at  length 
appeared,  and  actions  daily  took  place,  in  which  nothing 
was  derided  in  favor  of  either  party.  Gregory  the  Pre- 
fect fought  with  gallantry,  attended  in  the  field  by  his 
daughter  ;  yet  this  example  was  not  sufficient  to  encou- 
rage his  troops,  although  they  far  outnumbered  their  ene- 
mies; and  as  n  last  effort,  he  proclaimed  that  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
should  be  the  reward  for  the  head  of  the  Saracen  gene- 
ral.  Thus  excited,  the  African  youths  look  courage, 
and  Ahdnllah  considering  his  own  person  as  too  im- 
portant to  be  exposed  to  such  dangers,  remained  during 
the  ensuing  action  in  his  tent ;  but  he  was  soon  shamed 
front  this  retreat  by  the  fiery  Zobeir,  who  insisted  upon 
his  replying  to  Gregory's  proclamation,  by  promising 
the  lady  and  a  siraUar  reward  for  I  he  head  of  the  Pre- 
fect. 

This  promise  restored  to  the  Saracens  their  former 
courage  and  vigor,  and  in  another  action  Gregory  was 
siain  by  Zobeir,  in  his  daughter's  presence,  and  she 
herself  became  a  prisoner.  Thus  far  we  have  materials 
for  the  commencement  of  a  romance,  but  the  sequel 
throws  a  doubt  over  the  charms  of  the  lady,  or  the 
gallantry  of  the  hero;  for  Zobeir  received  her  and  her 
dowry  with  ascetic  coldness,  declaring  thnt  "he  la- 
bored for  a  recompense  far  above  the  charms  of  beauty 
or  the  riches  of  this  transitory  life."  The  Africans  dis- 
pirited by  these  losses,  at  length  gladly  purchased  n 
precarious  peace  and  the  retreat  of  the  Arabs,  at  ihc 
price  of  a  sum  equal  to  about  six  millions  of  dollars. 

This  act  of  submission  on  their  part,  brought  upon 
them  the  ire  of  their  despotic  masters  at  Constantino- 
pie,  who  instead  of  assisting  them  to  repair  their  forces 
in  anticipation  of  another  attack,  loaded  them  with 
taxes,  as  n  penalty  for  their  pusillanimity.  By  such 
treatment  they  were  reduced  to  despair  ;  nnd  when  in 
663  the  Arabs  again  crossed  the  Desert  under  Ba&har, 
they  were  hailed  as  deliverers ;  and  the  great  moss  of 
the  inhabitants  threw  off  not  only  the  government,  but 
the  rrligion  of  their  Greek  oppressors,  nnd  submitted 
to  those  of  the  Caliph  of  Damascus.  Africa  had  suffered 
severely  in  the  religious  wars  occasioned  by  the  schism 
of  Donatus ;  and  since  those  sectarians  had  lioen  put 
down,  or  rather  extirpated,  the  utmost  tyranny  had 
been  exercised  in  affairs  of  religion  by  the  haughty  and 
onreltniing  hierarchy.  From  this  circumstance  per- 
haps, their  creed  hung-  but  lightly  on  the  lower  orders, 
being  associated  in  their  miud*  with  stripes  and  fines ; 


otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  so  sudden  and  ex- 
tensive a  change,  of  which  history  no  where  else  offers 
an  example.  Thus  favored,  the  march  of  the  Saracens 
was  n  continued  triumph :  a  reinforcement  arrived,  and 
under  the  command  of  the  energetic  Akbah,  nearly  the 
whole  country  was  subdued.  Carthage  was  besieged, 
they  having  by  this  time  lenmt  the  use  of  engines  nnd 
the  art  of  mining ;  Tripoli,  Utica,  Sufetaln,  Bugia  and 
the  wealthy  Tangicrs  were  stormed  nnd  plundered ; 
and  the  fierce  conqueror  rushed  into  the  Atlantic,  cry- 
ng,  "This  sea  alone  arrests  my  progress.'1 

The  christian  powers  of  Europe  beheld  tho  con- 
quests of  the  Mahometans  with  dread,  nnd  a  combi- 
nation was  formed  among  them  for  the  recovery  of 
Africa.  Expeditions  were  sent  from  Constantinople, 
Sicily  and  Spain,  which  united  under  the  command 
of  John  the  Patrician,  a  renowned  Captain,  proceed- 
ed to  the  relief  of  Carthage.  Before  they  an-ived, 
that  city  had  fallen ;  they  however  recovered  it,  nnd 
instantly  gave  battle  to  the  enemy,  under  the  walls  of 
Utica.  The  christians  were  totally  defeated,  and  the 
small  remains  of  their  army  took  refuge  in  the  ships, 
and  abandoned  tho  country.  The  Roman  power  was 
every  where  overthrown  ;  Carthage,  retaken  by  the 
Arabs,  was  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  fifty  miles  south 
of  it  was  founded  a  new  city,  called  Kaininn,  which 
was  long  the  capital  of  Africa,  the  scat  of  Mahometan 
splendor  nnd  learning  in  that  quarter. 

But  the  invaders  received  a  new  check  from  a  direc- 
tion whence  it  was  least  to  lie  expected.  The  sea 
coast  as  wc  have  observed,  although  much  reduced  in 
|K)int  of  weal tli  and  refinement,  by  the  excesses  of  the 
Vandals  nnd  the  religious  wars,  was  still  a  cultivated 
region,  supporting  a  numerous  population,  the  de- 
scendiints  of  the  Greeks,  Phomicinns  and  Romans. 
But  the  mountains  and  the  country  behind  them  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  aboriginal  race,  who  un- 
der the  name  of  Berbers,  retained  their  old  pastoral 
and  predatory  habits,  and  were  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  to  the  foreign  rulers  of  the  province.  Among 
these  people  appeared  a  female  named  Cahina,  of  ex- 
traordinary courage  and  address,  who  persuaded  them 
that  she  was  inspired,  and  that  nn  opportunity  was 
offered  for  regaining  possession  of  the  country.  An 
immense  multitude  were  thus  speedily  assembled  under 
her  banner,  equally  daring  and  enthusiastic  with  the 
Saracens,  who  were  attacked  with  an  impetuosity  never 
before  displayed  against  them  in  Africa.  Success  en- 
couraged the  mountaineers,  and  in  nn  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  invaders  were  driven  into  Egypt. 
This  being  effected,  the  prophetess  proposed  to  take 
away  nil  inducement  for  their  return,  by  laying  waste 
the  country.  Her  proposal  was  readily  assented  to  by 
persons  who  had  no  property  but  their  tents,  flocks 
and  horses;  and  dreadful  were  the  consequences  of  this 
determination.  The  fertile  territory  was  made  desolate, 
and  the  splendor  of  civilization,  already  much  dim- 
med by  the  fury  of  Vandals  and  religionists,  was  en- 
tirely obscured.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  thus  pressed  on  nil  sides,  in  their  despair,  invited 
tho  Saracens  to  return,  and  aided  by  them,  made  head 
against  their  savage  destroyers.  In  the  first  battle  the 
Berbers  were  totally  routed,  and  their  queen  slain;  this 
bond  of  union  being  destroyed,  they  were  soon  dis- 
persed, or  reduced  to  slavery. 
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The  Arab  power  was  now  undisputed  ;  in  a  very 
short  period  there  were  no  more  cliristians  to  be  taxed. 
The  few  remaining  churches  became  mosques;  all 
traces  of  former  manners  nnd  institutions  disappeared ; 
and  a  torrent  of  Asiatics  overflowed  the  country,  estab- 
lishing in  every  part  their  own  customs  and  language. 
Of  the  Arabs  many  betook  themselves  to  the  Desert, 
where  their  descendants  still  wander,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  their  brethren  of  the  Arabian  sands. 
The  others  gradually  amalgamated  with  the  natives, 
and  at  the  present  day,  the  fixed  inhabitants  of  Barbary 
form  one  race,  differing  but  little  among  themselves  in 
appearance,  habits  or  language,  and  known  to  Euro- 
peans by  the  general  name  of  Moors.  The  mountains 
nnd  the  borders  of  the  Desert  are  still  possessed  by 
tribes  speaking  a  language  totally  distinct  from  all 
others  known — nominally  professing  the  Mahometan 
religion,  but  regardless  of  its  precepts — dwelling  in 
tents,  and  wandering  from  pasture  to  pasture  with 
their  flocks  nnd  herds — displaying  the  same  fierce  and 
iudomilable  character  which  distinguished  the  abori- 
ginals, from  whom  they  arc  in  all  probability  descend- 
ed. The  most  powerful  of  these  tribes  are  die  Kuby  les, 
who  principally  inhabit  the  territory  of  Algiers,  where 
by  their  impetuous  inroads,  they  present  the  greatest 
bar  to  the  establishment  of  the  French. 

Africa  was  scarcely  possessed  by  the  Saracens,  ere 
those  restless  conquerors  passed  over  to  Spain.  Their 
character  seems  however  to  have  been  already  softened  ; 
for  we  no  longer  find  among  the  Moorish  invaders  of 
the  peninsula,  the  fierce  barbarism  of  the  early  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet ;  and  the  kingdoms  which  they  founded 
in  that  delightful  land,  were  celebrated  for  the  industry, 
ingenuity  and  cultivation  of  their  inhabitants.  The 
Moors  of  Spain  soon  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Caliphs  in  the  East;  and  two  independent  kingdoms 
were  also  founded  in  Atlantic  Barbary.  In  790,  Edris- 
ben  Abdallah,  governor  of  Almagrab,  or  the  West,  which 
name  was  applied  to  the  ancient  Mauritania,  assumed 
the  title  of  Sultan  of  Fez,  from  his  capital  city;  his 
successors  ruled  supreme  over  Western  Africa,  until 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Almora- 
vides,  a  fanatic  sect,  obtained  possession  of  the  southern 
part,  and  established  the  kingdom  of  Maraksh,  or  Mo- 
rocco. These  two  principalities  now  form  the  empire 
of  Morocco.  Eastern  Barbary  in  the  gradual  dismem- 
berment of  the  Arabian  dominions,  first  became  one 
kingdom  under  a  family  of  sovereigns  called  the  Aglu- 
bites,  who  for  some  time  reigned  with  great  splendor 
at  Kniruan,  they  were  overthrown  in  909,  by  an  ex- 
pcdlion  from  Sicily,  then  a  Saracen  province,  and  the 
country  was  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  after,  ruled 
or  ravaged  by  various  dynasties. 

At  length,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  were 
ov  erthrown,  and  a  rage  for  conquests  in  Africa  |>crvaded 
the  Peninsula.  Eastward  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  Bar- 
bary was  at  that  time  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
principalities,  each  consisting  of  a  strong  town  with  as 
much  of  the  surrounding  country  as  it  could  keep  in 
subjection;  the  principal  of  them  were  Algiers,  Bugia, 
Oran,  Tunis,  Telemscn  and  Tripoli.  Against  these 
places  numerous  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  Spain 
which  generally  proved  fruitless ;  however,  some  places 
on  the  coast  were  taken,  among  which  was  Tripoli, 


or  Trablis,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ferdinnnd,  the  Catholic,  in  1510;  but  his 
more  politic  successor,  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
probably  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with  places  so 
inconvenient,  surrendered  it  twelve  years  afterwards, 
with  the  adjacent  island  of  Malta,  to  the  knights  of  SL 
John,  who  had  just  then  been  expelled  from  Rhodes  by 
the  mighty  Sultan  Solyman.  Malta  was  a  barren  rock, 
and  Tripoli  had  sunk  from  its  former  greatness,  little 
remaining  but  its  walls,  its  castle  and  its  port.  Both 
places  were  however  capable  of  being  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  the  knights  required  nothing  else  ;  they  there- 
fore accepted  the  assignments,  and  applied  all  their  en- 
ergies to  render  their  new  habitations  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  shocks  to  which  they  would  soon  inevitably  be 

exposed. 

The  Turkish  power  was  at  this  period  in  the  zenith 
of  its  prosperity,  and  Europe  again  trembled  as  in  the 
days  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Mahomet.  The 
Mediterranean  was  swept  by  innumerable  cruisers  un- 
der its  flag,  commanded  by  daring  and  ferocious  cap- 
tains, who  completely  destroyed  the  commerce  of  chris- 
tians in  that  sea,  and  made  frequent  descents  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Spain  and  the  islands,  which  they  plun- 
dered, carrying  off  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting a  ransom.  Of  these  the  most  famous  were 
Urudsch  or  11.. rue,  and  his  brother  Chaireddin,  succes- 
sively dreaded  in  their  day  by  the  appellation  of  Barba- 
rossa, or  the  rid  btartL 

Urudsch  being  anxious  to  have  snmc  port  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  to  which  he  could  at  intervals 
retire  with  his  booty  and  prisoners,  offered  his  assistance 
to  the  prince  of  Algiers,  who  was  endeavoring  to  regain 
his  jmssessions  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  no  sooner  had 
he  effected  this,  than  he  seized  upon  the  city,  murdered 
his  confiding  ally,  and  declared  the  country  subject  to 
the  Porte.  On  his  death,  which  soon  aAer  happened, 
his  brother  Chaireddin  assumed  the  command  and  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  the  Sjianiards  from  a  small  island, 
close  to  the  city  called  Algesr  or  the  inland  which  they 
hail  for  some  time  held  ;  he  then  connected  it  w  ilh  the 
main  laud  by  a  causeway,  and  thus  formed  the  present 
port  of  Algiers,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  island, 
lie  was  afterwards  regularly  invested  by  the  Porte, 
with  the  title  and  powers  of  a  Pasha,  or  viceroy;  and 
obtaining  large  additions  to  his  army,  composed  entirely 
of  foreigners,  he  reduced  the  country  to  subjection. 

This  beim:  effected  Chaireddin  turned  his  attention 
to  the  neighboring  stale  of  Tunis,  against  which  he 
prepared  a  powerful  armament,  nominally  for  the  jnir- 
purposc  of  reinstating  its  exiled  prince  Alraschid  ;  un- 
der this  pretence,  he  easily  gained  the  capital,  which  he 
instantly  declared  to  forma  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
Alraschid  died  a  prisoner  in  Constantinople ;  but  Muiey 
llascem,  whom  Barbarossa  had  driven  out,  applied  for 
assistance  to  Charles  the  fifth,  which  was  readily  grant- 
ed, and  that  emperor  himself  commanded  the  expedition 
against  Tunis.  It  appeared  before  the  city  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1535,  consisting  of  five  hundred  vessels, 
bearing  thirty  thousand  veteran  troops.  Barbarossa 
was  not  taken  unawares,  ond  the  conflict  was  terrible; 
the  celebrated  fortress  of  the  Goletta,  which  commands 
the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Tunis,  was  defended  with 
great  bravery,  by  Sinan  a  renegade  Jew,  but  it  soon 
fell  before  the  artillery  of  the  fleet,  and  Tunis  lay  ex- 
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f*ecd.  Chaircddin  assembled  his  forces,  and  gave  bat- 
tle to  die  inr.idcrs ;  but  he  wss  toinlly  defeated,  and 
the  outbreak  of  ten  thousand  christian  captives  from 
the  prisons  of  the  city,  increased  the  confusion ;  the 
Turkish  army  fled  to  Bonn,  and  Tunis  was  instantly 
stormed  by  the  imperial  troops.  Muley  Hascem  wns 
restored  to  his  throne,  on  terms  most  favorable  to  the 
chrijtians ;  but  in  a  few  years  more,  we  find  the  Turk- 
ish power  asriin  established,  and  this  country  continued 
to  bo  governed  by  Pashas,  from  Constantinople,  until 
16?l,  when  a  certain  Hassan-ben- Ali  obtained  sovereign 
p^Asion,  and  his  family  have  ever  since  held  the 
crown  und«  r  the  title  of  Bey,  paying  however  a  tribute 
to  the  Saltan. 

Charles  the  fifth  was  so  much  elated  by  his  success  at 
TuniMhai  he  le«l  another  expedition  in  J .VII,  against 
Alters,  whirh  was  governed  by  Unseen  Asa,  Barba- 
ras i  hivins  been  elevated  to  the  office  of  Capoudan 
P.uha,  or  High  Admiral.  The  imperial  troops  landed 
a',  a  short  distance  cast  of  the  city  ;  but  immediately  after 

rv  arose  one  of  those  terrific  storms  of  wind  and  rain, 
to  which  that  coast  is  subject  in  the  autumn;  the  troops 
unprovided  as  yet  with  tents,  were  drenched  in  ruin, 
&ciz  ammunition  was  spoiled,  and  tliey  were  tlirown 
into  confusion  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Turks.  The 
ship*  were  many  of  them  lost,  others  dismasted  or 
dmcn  on  shore,  and  the  Emperor,  after  great  personal 
bird-ships,  made  his  escape  with  a  small  remnant  of  his 
Callant  force. 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  attack  probably  con- 
tribute! more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  the 
l'«g  impunity  enjoyed  by  Algiers,  which  continued 
until  wuhin  a  few  years  past  to  insult  the  rest  of  the 
*->r!d  by  its  piracies,  and  had  come  to  be  considered 
35  absolutely  impregnable.  It  was  governed  at  first 
bra  Tisiui,  appointed  from  Constantinople  in  the  same 
iranner  with  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  in  time,  the 
camV>n  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  chief,  sub- 
ject however  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Porte,  which 
wis  never  refused  as  the  request  was  always  accom- 
panied by  a  present.  The  garrison  and  all  the  officers 
of"  the  government  were  foreigners;  no  native  even 
tixmsh  the  son  of  Turkish  parents,  being  eligible  to  any; 
and  rm  where  else  probably  in  the  world  would  have 
tan  found  such  a  collection  of  abandoned  miscreant.*. 
The  chief  was  in  reality  n  Pasha  of  three  tails,  or  vice- 
r>  y  of  almost  unlimited  powers — his  peculiar  appella- 
tion bcini:  derived  from  his  enjoying  the  right  of  bav- 
in; three  horse-tails  borne  before  him  in  public.  In 
lie  chrutian  world  he  was  usually  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Dry,  wliich  word  however  means  uncle 
in  Moorisli,  and  was  perhaps  originally  a  nickname ;  it 
was  neve r  applied  in  Algiers.  No  prince  or  officer  ever 
place  by  a  more  precarious  tenure ;  seldom  has 
one  died  a  natural  death,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ex- 
Dey,  Hussein,  who  surrendered  the  city  to  the  French, 
n  tht  only  one  who  could  have  said  "  I  was  once  Pa-sha 
of  Alters." 

Tnpoii  remained  in  possession  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John  until  1551,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  Turk- 
ish array  under  the  command  of  the  same  Sinan,  who 
had  defended  the  Golelta  against  Charles  the  fifth,  aided 
by  uk  squadron  of  Dragut  a  noted  captain,  in  character 
inula*  to  the  Birbarossas.  The  besieged  conducted 
their  defence  with  great  gallantry,  but  the  town  being 


burnt,  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle, 
which  they  continued  to  hold  out  in  hopes  of  relief  from 
Europe.  But  none  came ;  the  Seigneur  d'Aramont, 
while  on  his  way  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople 
from  Henry  the  second  of  France,  stopped  at  Tripoli 
and  endeavored  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  siege,  until 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  Porte  ;  but 
this  proposition  was  rejected  by  Sinan,  who  was  sure 
of  his  prey ;  and  all,  that  the  ambassador  succeeded  in 
procuring,  was  a  capitulation  on  more  favorable  terms, 
which  being  accepted,  the  governor  John  de  Vallier  sur- 
rendered the  castle,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1651,  and 
retired  to  Malta.  Dragut  took  possesion  of  the  plnce 
which  he  rebuilt  and  strengthened;  and  having  Ix-en 
declared  Pasha,  established  a  system  of  government, 
similar  to  that  of  Algiers  ;  it  was  however  more  depen- 
dant on  the  Porte,  the  chief  being  always  appointed 
from  Constantinople. 

The  states  of  Barhnry  thus  became  reduced  in  number 
to  four,  viz  :  the  independent  empire  of  Morocco  in  the 
west,  and  the  regencies,  as  they  are  termed,  of  Algiers, 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan. 
Several  places  were  taken  and  held  at  different  periods 
by  Spain;  for  instance  Oran,  which  was  surrender- 
ed to  Algiers  in  1792,  after  having  been  held  since 
its  capture  in  1510  by  the  famous  cardinal  Ximencs; 
and  Ceuta  a  strong  place  nearly  opposite  Gibraltar, 
which  is  still  subject  to  Spain,  and  serves  chiefly  as 
a  place  of  imprisonment  for  political  delinquents. — 
These  states  occasionally  carried  on  some  commerce 
among  themselves,  or  with  Europe  and  Asia  ;  but  their 
principal  support  was  derived  from  piracy.  Their  cruis- 
ers were  generally  small  vessels,  crowded  with  despe- 
rate ruffians,  who  succeeded  chiefly  by  boarding,  either 
directly  from  the  decks,  or  by  the  aid  of  boats ;  thus 
their  prizes  were  but  little  injured,  and  were  sold  pro- 
fitably in  Barbary,  whilst  the  crews  were  retained  in 
slavery,  unless  redeemed  at  a  high  ransom.  To  preserve 
their  citizens  from  this  horrible  fate,  many  commer- 
cial nations  were  obliged  to  pay  enormous  sums  as 
presents  to  the  governments  of  these  countries,  which 
regarded  no  treaties  while  this  wm  neglected.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  that  our 
"ovcrnment  opposed  these  demands,  as  soon  as  it 
was  in  a  condition  to  render  resistance  effectual ;  and  it 
was  while  successfully  employed  in  humbling  these  au- 
dacious pirates,  that  our  cannon  were  first  heard  in  the 
Mediteirancnn. 

The  length  of  this  article  renders  its  entire  insertion 
in  this  number  impossible, — it  will  however  be  concluded 
in  our  next. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

THE  DYSPEPTIC  MAN. 

Mr.  White, — I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  dyspeptic  man,  nnd  shall  find  some  relief  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  spread  my  complaints  ujnui  the  pages 
of  your  Messenger.  Men  are  "Jlpril  when  they  if oo, 
December  when  thty  tr rrf,"  as  I  have  found  to  my  cost. 
My  husband  was  once  as  tender  nnd  affectionutc  as  I 
could  wish,  but  poor  man  he  is  now  totally  changed ;  I 
suppose  it  is  owing  to  his  having  the  dyspepsia.  He 
is  so  peevish  and  fretful  I  hardly  dare  sj>eak  to  him ; 

"  He's  always  complccnln  frae  moinin  to  e'cnln  ;" 
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and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  endless  va- 
riety of  his  aliments.    If  I  happen  to  make  a  mistake 
and  inquire  after  the  wrong  pain,  he  flies  into  a  violent 
passion  and  reproaches  me  for  a  want  of  sympathy  in  his 
sufferings.   It  was  but  yesterday  I  happened  to  say, 
my  dear  how  is  the  puin  in  your  back?  [I  had  forgotten 
it  was  his  side.]   Thin  was  enough ;  he  cursed  matri- 
mony and  swore  it  was  the  vilest  of  all  institutions ; 
that  a  wife  was  nothing  more  than  a  legalized  torment- 
or; that  if  he  were  single,  he  would  not  marry  any 
woman  under  the  sun — no,  not  if  she  had  a  bulsc  * >i 
diamonds  torn  from  a  Begum's  ear,  and  much  more  in 
the  same  strain ;  and  ut  last  cooling  down,  he  asked  m< 
if  I  did  not  remember  that  his  last  pain  was  a  pain  in 
the  side,  and  then  entered  into  such  a  history  of  his 
malady,  that  I  sorely  regretted  I  had  opened  my 
upon  the  subject.    What  right  have  we  to  worry  other 
people  thus  with  our  maludics  ?  1  never  tell  mine  to 
any  but  the  doctor,  because  I  know  that  nobody  else 
listens,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  does  half 
his  time.    If  any  one  gives  my  husband  the  common 
salutation  of  how  d'ye  do?  oh  dear,  he  begins  at  the 
beginning  of  his  disease,  [like  an  old  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  who  always  begins  at  the  Rcvolu 
tion,]  and  traces  it  down  through  all  its  variations 
for  the  last  five  years — tells  all  the  remedies  he  has 
used  and  their  effects,  until  you  may  sec  a  half  sup- 
pressed smile  lurking  about  the  lips  of  the  interrogator, 
which  increases  at  lengtli  to  so  broad  a  grin,  that  I  ain 
in  agony  for  the  consequences.   He  has  tried  in  turn 
every  remedy  of  every  quack  upon  earth,  and  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  punch  himself  almost  to  death  with  his  own 
Juts,  by  the  advice  of  one  Halsted.   At  first  he  is  al- 
ways pleased  with  the  medicine,  but  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  days  he  protests  that  lie  is  worse,  much  worse ; 
arid  vents  his  spleen  upon  the  physic,  the  inventor,  and 
upon  me  for  permitting  him  to  use  such  vile  trash. 
Sometimes  he  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  cxultingly  that 
he  has  at  last  found  out  the  panacea — the  grand  calho- 
licou  for  all  his  sufferings.   "  My  dear  B— — ,"  he  will 
say,  "let  me  explain  to  you  the  philosophy  of  tins 
matter.   When  food  is  taken  into  the  human  stomach, 
if  it  cannot  undergo  a  proper  digestion  it  goes  through 


the  putrefactive  process ;  just  such  a  process  as  would 
take  place  in  animal  or  other  substances,  if  exj>osed  to 
the  action  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  open  air:  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  and  this 
gas  filling  the  stomach  acts  by  mechanical  pressure,  and 
thus  produces  the  pain  I  feel.  Now  I  have  discovered 
that  in  consequence  of  my  habit  of  eating  fast,  my  food 
is  not  sufficiently  triturated,  and  of  course  the  gastric 
juice  [heaven  help  me.']  cannot  act  ujwn  it;  and  1  am 
exactly  in  the  situat  ion  of  the  sheep  or  any  other  rumi- 
nating animal,  who  swallows  the  herbage  whole,  and 
then  regurgitates,  that  it  may  undergo  a  better  mastica- 
tion. Well  what  then  is  the  remedy  ?  I  will  tell  you ; 
I  will  make  John  pound  my  food  in  a  mortar,  which 
will  supply  the  necessary  trituration,  and  thus  I  shall 
be  a  well  man."  He  sent  off  immediately  to  a  drug- 
gist and  purchased  a  nice  little  wedgc-wood  mortar, 
and  there  stood  John  every  day  behind  his  chair,  pound- 
ing his  meat,  bread  and  vegetables,  into  a  revolting 
mass,  until  my  poor  ears  were  well  nigh  deafened  with 
the  shrill  din  of  the  pestle  against  the  sides  of  the  mor- 
tar. Was  ever  woman  so  beset?  At  the  end  of  a  week, 


finding  himself  no  better,  he  threw  the  mortar,  pestle 
and  all  at  John's  head,  and  would  certainly  have  pound- 
ed Aim  to  death  but  for  a  fortunate  dodge,  which  per- 
mitted the  mortar  to  come  in  contact  with  my  china 
press,  where  it  made  sad  havoc  among  my  most  valua- 
ble ware.    He  was  very  glad  he  said,  because  I  had  no 
business  to  let  the  press  stand  there.    It  was  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue  to  say,  "bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,"  &c,  but  I 
checked  the  impulse,  and  mildly  said,  I  was  very  sorry 
indeed  that  he  could  get  no  relief.    This  somewhat  mol- 
lified hint,  and  the  next  day  he  came  to  me  and  apolo- 
gized for  what  he  had  done,  and  promised  to  repair  the 
damage  by  making  me  a  handsome  present;  but  this 
calm  was  of  short  duration,  for  he  soon  relapsed  into 
gloom— and  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  smoking  his  pipe,  he 
all  at  once  dechred  that  it  must  have  been  the  cursed 
tobacco  which  had  poisoned  his  existence;  that  during 
the  combustion  of  the  tobacco  an  oil  was  disengaged, 
which  mixing  with  the  saliva,  was  taken  up  by  absorp- 
tion into  his  lungs,  ami  had  eaten  them  to  a  honey* 
comb.  John  was  immediately  called:  "Here,"  said  he, 
"  John,  take  this  pipe,  and  d'ye  hear  sir,  hide  it — hide 
it  where  1  never  can  find  it  again."   John  accordingly 
look  the  pipe,  butstrugglcd  in  vain  to  choke  his  laughter. 
Before  he  could  escape  from  the  room,  he  burst  out  into 
such  a  loud,  distinct,  irrepressible  lia !  ha !  that  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  thing,  and  he  was  soundly  caned  for  his 
involuntary  breach  of  decorum.    About  three  days 
after  this,  in  the  evening  after  tea,  my  husband's  favor- 
ite lime  for  smoking,  I  observed  him  very  restless  in- 
deed ;  he  rose,  walked  about  the  room,  sat  down,  whis- 
tled, hummed  a  tunc,  and  rose  again.    At  last  he  began 
to  rummage  almut  the  wainscoat  and  mantlcpiece,  and 
behind  the  book  case,  and  suddenly  turning  round  he 
called  John  in  a  softened  voice  ;  "John,  my  good  fellow, 
where  is  my  pipe?  I  must  have  left,  it  in  the  study;  do 
go  and  look  for  it.''   John  hesitated  and  grinned. — 
"  What  the  devil  is  the  fellow  laughing  at?  Begone  sir, 
and  bring  my  pipe  immediately."   John  speedily  van- 
ished.  Turning  to  me,  you  see,  said  my  husband,  my 
unhappy  condition ;  my  very  servants  turn  me  into 
ridicule,  and  you  do  not  reprove  them  for  it.    I  could 
not  reply,  but  felt  anxious  to  point  out  to  him  that  ho 
could  never  hope  to  be  well,  because  he  would  not  ad- 
here for  a  space  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  any  plan 
whatever.    His  scheme  now  is  to  eat  nothing  but  cold 
bread.   It  must  be  set  away  in  a  pure  place  to  ripen,  as 
he  calls  it.    Hot  bread  just  from  the  oven  he  says  is 
giving  out  carbon  continually,  and  has  not  imbibed  a 
sufficiency  of  oxygen  to  make  it  wholesome.   Can  you 
forbear  smiling  my  friend?   Now  1  know  that  there  is 
nothing  of  literature  in  all  this,  unless  the  chemical 
disquisitions  of  my  wretched  husband  may  lie  so  con- 
sidered ;  but  nevertheless  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
give  mc  a  place  in  your  Messenger,  because  many  a 
victim  of  dyspepsia  may  look  in  this  mirror  and  sec 

himself.    BKLINDA. 

Bcautiftil  Extract  from  Laeon* 
Posthumous  fame  is  a  plant  of  lardy  growth,  for  our 
body  must  be  the  seed  of  it;  or  we  may  liken  it  to  a 
torch,  which  nothing  bul  the  Inst  spark  of  life  can  light 
up;  or  wc  may  compare  it  to  the  trumpet  of  the  arch- 
angel, for  it  is  blown  over  the  dead:  but  unlike  that 
awful  blast,  it  is  of  earth,  not  of  heaven,  and  can  neither 
rou»c  nor  raise  us. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  REPORTER'S  STORY, 

OS  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  SINGLE  S  ILL  A  OLE. 

How  much  may  depend  on  a  single  syllable !  What 
direful  consequences  may  be  produced  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  even  the  smallest  component  j»rt  of  a  word  !— 
Gentle  reader,  be  as  patient  as  you  are  gentle,  and  lite 
perusal  of  the  following  true  story  will  convince  you  of 
the  correctness  of  these  exclamatory  positions. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1S26, 1  left  the  city  of  New 
York  in  a  steamboat  for  Philadelphia,  on  my  way  to 
Washington,  where  I  was  to  perform  the  arduous,  if  not 
Ttry  dignified  duty,  of  rej>orter  of  debates  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Stales,  for  the  leading  journal  of  that  me- 
tropolis. My  wife  accompanied  mc,  and  on  stepping  on 
board  the  Swan,  (so  was  our  steamboat  justly  called,) 
we  hand  ourselves  elbowed  and  jostled  by  u  throng  of 
travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  wending  their 
way,  in  most  instances,  to  the  capilo). 

When  the  steamer  had  left  the  wharf,  and  the  haste 
and  bustle  of  the  moment  had  ceased,  I  had  time  to  in- 
jpect  the  countenances  of  the  crowd,  and  recognized 
with  much  pleasure,  the  single  familiar  fnce  of  an  officer 
of  the  treasury  department,  with  whom  1  had  formed  a 
partial  intimacy  during  n  former  visit  at  Washington. 
We  met  with  much  cord  iality,  and  soon  became  engaged 
in  recalling  our  recollections  of  past  events. 

My  friend,  it  appeared,  was  personally  and  officially 
known  to  several  individuals  of  our  company ;  and  with- 
out the  formality  of  introduction,  I  soon  found  myself 
on  easy  travelling  terms  with  four  or  five  genteel  look- 
in*  aitn.  Among  these,  the  only  persons  necessary  to 
mention,  were  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Massachusetts,  whom  I  choose  to  designate 
as  Mr.  C;  another  from  a  neighboring  state,  who  will 
besafficicutly  known  to  the  reader  as  Mr.  D.;  and  a 
young  naval  officer,  whose  name,  if  he  had  one,  I  have 


A  free  and  easy,  gossiping  conversation  was  kept  up 
with  considerable  vivacity  by  this  group  of  strangers, 
the  topics  of  which  were  various.  Politics  and  theatri- 
cals predominated — New  York  was  then,  as  she  is  now, 
the  focus  of  both.  The  election  of  Dc  Witt  Clinton  for 
die  kit  time,  as  governor  of  the  state,  over  a  young  and 
popular  candidate,  supported  by  the  fragments  of  seve- 
ral exploded  parties — the  rising  importance  of  the  anti- 
masonic  party — the  Italian  Opera,  and  Signorina  Gar- 
cia, then  in  great  vogue — the  last  appearance  of  Edmund 
Ktan,  after  his  fatal  frolic  in  Canada,  and  the  first  aj)- 
ptarance  of  Macready,  who  had  just  then  made  his  de- 
hut  uo  the  American  stage,  to  surprise  and  puzzle  the 
p^ipIt  by  a  style  as  new  as  it  was  polished  and  severe. 
Such  subjects  beguiled  the  hours — and  as  I  had  long 
been  almost  as  conversant  with  the  green  room  as  the 
editor'*  closet,  I  was  enabled  to  contribute  my  full  share 
to  the  §o%sip  of  our  little  coterie. 

My  Massachusetts  acquaintance  was  a  stout,  well 
built,  middle-aged  man,  w  ilh  a  bold  and  open  counte- 
nance, which  expressed  good  humor,  and  not  a  little 
•flf  complacency.  It  seemed  as  if  one  could  read  on 
that  Cice  the  conviction  of  its  owner,  that  he  was  born 
10  be  a  member  of  congress,  a  great  man,  and  a  clever 
felkm.  A  travelling  cap,  worn  carelessly,  or  rather  with 
a  careful  affectation  of  negligence,  on  one  side  of  his 
Head,  and  a  slight  rattan,  which  he  twirled  with  n  prac- 
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tised  hand,  evinced  a  determination  on  his  part  to  ap- 
pear to  the  very  best  advantage.  Without  these,  and 
other  affectations,  which  1  observed  in  Mr.  C,  no  one 
could  have  mistaken  him  for  other  tlian  a  well  bred  gen- 
tleman. His  attempts  to  enforce  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  character  by  aping  the  airs  of  fashionable  folly, 
might  cause  a  momentary  doubt,  whether  the  whole  was 
not  affected.  We  often  perceive  similar  mistakes  in  am- 
bitious men  brought  up  in  seclusion — but  in  the  present 
instance,  a  stranger  was  soon  undeceived  by  the  con- 
versation of  Mr.  C,  which  gave  assurance  of  a  cultiva- 
ted mind,  and  the  habit  of  associating  with  the  learned 
and  the  intellectual. 

The  characteristics  of  the  other  lawgiver  to  whom  I 
have  alluded,  were  less  complicated.  His  was  a  face  as 
black  as  night.  His  beard,  whiskers,  hair  and  eyes 
were  coal  black — the  latter  small  and  piercing.  No 
other  feature  was  worth  noticing,  and  the  whole  ta- 
ken together,  formed,  if  not  nn  ugly  countenance,  one 
which  came  very  nearly  up  to  that  epithet.  His  dress 
was  a  pepper-and-salt  frock,  vest  and  trowsera,  and  his 
hnt  had  evidently  passed  its  prime.  In  manners  he  was 
the  opposite  of  Mr.  C.  There  was  a  bluntness  in  his 
remarks,  and  a  sharpness  and  brevity  in  his  replies,  en- 
tirely unaffected,  but  not  altogether  pleasing.  On  a  par- 
tial acquaintance,  you  had  such  doubts  of  him  as  you 
would  entertain  of  a  partly  tamed  bruin. 

The  young  naval  officer  was  like  all  young  naval  offi- 
cers, with  a  dash  of  spirit  which  he  seemed  solicitous  to 
display — a  stiffness  of  deportment  which  evinced  that 
the  thoughts  of  discipline  could  not  easily  be  shaken  off, 
and  an  apparent  consciousness  of  the  admiration  to 
which  his  profession  and  his  dress  entitled  him  from  peo- 
ple of  every  degree.  Nevertheless,  he  was  agreeable, 
and  condescended,  most  benevolently,  to  mingle  in  the 
conversation  with  those  around  him. 

Passing  the  time  between  these  companions,  and  an 
occasional  peep  into  the  Indies' cabin  to  see  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  comfort  of  my  wife,  (who  was  de- 
terred by  the  chilliness  of  the  atmosphere,  from  joining 
me  on  deck)  the  journey  was  uncommonly  agreeable, 
until  we  reached  Philadelphia.  At  that  city  my  treasu- 
ry friend  left  us,  not  so  much  regretted  as  he  deserved 
to  be,  because  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  new  com- 
panions to  whom  I  have  alluded. 

We  were  shortly  transferred  to  another  steamboat,  in 
which,  after  about  two  hours'  delay,  wc  proceeded  to 
New  Castle.  A  change  of  considerable  extent  hod  ta- 
ken place  in  our  company.  Wc  had  lost  many  faces  to 
which  we  had  been  familiar  during  the  morning — and 
we  had  gained  many  others  which  wore  the  first  gloss 
of  newness.  I  have  already  said  that  I  had  not  been 
formally  introduced  to  tho  gentlemen  whose  acquain- 
tance had  been  pressed  upon  mc — yet  we  had  learned 
each  other's  names,  and  used  them  with  freedom.  Pro- 
bably 1  was  the  only  mcopiito  among  them — the  only 
man  whose  profession  was  unknown,  and  therefore  the 
only  one  liable  to  doubt  or  misconception.  But  of  such 
a  chance  I  did  not  then  dream. 

Among  the  new  passengers  were  two  ladies,  one  quite 
young,  although  the  mother  of  two  or  three  children. 
She  was  pretty,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  very  talka- 
tive. The  other  was  a  matron  more  advanced  in  years, 
and  with  a  still  larger  number  of  children.  Her  dress 
was  half  mourning,  her  manner  grave  and  lady-like. 
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With  these  ladies  I  perceived  that  my  wife  had  entered 
into  conversation  on  their  first  arrival  on  board,  and  my 
occasional  visits  to  the  cabin  shewed  inc  that  their  gos- 
sip, was  kept  up  with  much  spirit.  Returning  from  one 
of  these  calls,  a  strange  gentleman  addressed  me,  and 
asked  if  my  name  was  S  ;  I  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  after  a  very  civil  preface,  he  requested,  (as  I 
was  the  only  gentleman  with  a  lady  on  board,)  that  I 
would  give  my  protection  to  a  female  acquaintance  of 
his  and  her  family,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington. He  observed  that  he  should  po  no  farther  than 
Baltimore,  and  from  that  place  he  would  be  obliged  to 
mc  to  take  charge  of  them.  I  readily  assented  :  we 
went  to  the  ladies'  cabin,  where  I  was  introduced  with 
all  due  form,  to  Mrs.  M.,  the  elder  and  graver  of  the  two 
ladies  already  mentioned.  She  had  made  herself  ac- 
quainted with  my  wife,  and  all  parties  seemed  pleased 
with  the  arrangement. 

On  going  abov  e,  I  found  my  friends,  the  two  members 
of  congress  and  the  naval  officer,  laying  plans  for  a  game 
of  whist  on  hoard  the  Trenton  steamboat,  which  was 
to  Lake  us  from  Frcnchtown.  1  was  asked  to  make 
one  of  the  parly,  and  assented.  A  few  hours  brought 
us  to  New  Castle,  where  stages  were  in  readiness  to 
transport  us  across  the  isthmus,  to  Frcnchtown — for  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  there  was  then  neither  canal 
or  rail  road  between  the  two  points. 

As  the  oldest  passengers,  I  presume,  my  wife  and  I 
were  seated  in  stage  No.  I,  with  a  motley  group  of  per- 
sons. Not  one  of  our  newly  formed  acquaintances  were 
with  us,  and  in  our  carriage  there  was  not  an  individual 
with  whom  five  minutes  conversation  could  be  sustain- 
ed. I  made  repeated  efforts  to  arouse  our  fellow  pas- 
sengers, but  after  receiving  each  time  a  monosyllabic 
rebuff, — a  crusty  yes  or  no,  as  the  case  might  be, — 1  re- 
linquished the  attempt,  and  confined  my  endeavors  to 
make  myself  agreeable  to  my  good  woman,  who  gave 
mc  an  amusing  detail  of  a  conversation  while  on  board 
the  steamboat,  between  herself  and  the  younger  of  the 
two  ladies  to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  Mrs.  K., 
as  my  wife  informed  me,  had  favored  her  with  a  detail- 
ed history  of  her  family,  her  husband,  children  and  her- 
self, with  all  things  thereunto  appertaining,  even  down 
to  the  fashion  of  her  last  new  bonnet.  Having  thus  ex- 
hausted herself  by  this  unsolicited  confession,  or  as  the 
Scotch  say,  having  "  made,  a  clean  breast,"  she  remain- 
ed silent,  apparently  expecting  a  similar  display  of 
frankness  from  her  nudilress.  But  my  wife  did  not  readi- 
ly recognize,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  such  cases — 
and  accordingly  gave  the  conversation  a  different  turn. 
This,  however,  failed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  commu- 
cativc  lady.  Nothing  short  of  mutual  confidence  seem- 
ed to  tally  with  her  notions  of  politeness  to  strangers. 
And  finding  that  my  wife  still  hung  back,  she  proceeded 
to  cross-examine  her  upon  her  domestic  affairs,*  family 
connexions,  and  most  closely  on  my  objects  and  pursuits 
in  life,  and  purpose  in  visiting  the  capilol  at  this  season. 
To  all  these  questions  my  wife  answered  briefly,  but 
truly,  although  with  reluctance. 

I  was  much  diverted  at  this  novel  specimen  of  fe- 
male curiosity,  and  the  tactics  observed  in  its  gratifica- 
tion. It  appeared  to  mc  uncommonly  equitable — for  what 
could  evince  greater  fairness  than  to  prelude  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  private  affairs  of  your  neighbor,  by  n 
voluntary  detail  of  your  own. 


About  eight  in  the  evening,  we  reached  Frcnchtown, 
where  our  supper  was  waiting  on  board  the  Trenton. 
Having  despatched  the  meal  with  n  good  appetite,  and 
the  ladies  having  withdrawn  for  the  evening,  the  en- 
gagement for  a  game  of  whist  occurred  to  inc.  I  bad 
not,  up  to  that  time,  observed  any  one  of  our  party,  and 
I  set  out  to  collect  them  together  for  our  match. 

I  first  encountered  Mr.  C.  pacing  up  and  down  the 
cabin  with  great  gravity.  Walking  up  to  him,  I  re- 
minded him  of  the  game  of  whist,  proposing  that  wc 
should  collect  our  party.  To  my  great  surprise,  the 
manner  of  the  man  towards  mc  was  entirely  changed. 
He  gave  me  a  glance  which  looked  exceedingly  like  con- 
tempt—replied to  my  question  with  a  rude  and  ha.sty 
negative,  and  turned  upon  his  heel. 

I  was  astonished,  as  well  I  might  be,  at  receiving  a 
cut  direct  from  a  man,  who  but  a  few  hours  taforc  had 
lavished  upon  me  so  large  a  share  of  familiarity  and  at- 
tention. 1  was  chagrined  at  his  contemptuous  manner, 
and  1  was  puzzled  to  divine  its  cause.  Indeed,  my  per- 
plexity was  far  greater  than  my  chagrin. 

While  I  was  pondering  the  matter,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  my  other  congressional  friend  Mr.  D.,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  me,  1  went  to  meet  him,  and  put  to  him  the 
same  question  1  had  addressed  to  Mr.  C  As  I  spoke, 
he  wheeled  twrtly  round,  fixed  his  small  black  eye  upon 
me  for  a  moment,  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  and  with- 
out vouchsafing  one  word  iu  reply,  wheeled  back  into 
his  former  position,  and  walked  from  me  with  a  staleli- 
ncss  and  decision  of  step,  which  precluded  any  farther 
conference.  There  could  be  no  mistake  in  this.  It  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  cutting.  It  was  more  than  the  cut 
direct — it  was  the  ciif  irrevocable,  immutable,  eternal! 

Good  heavens,  said  I  internally— what  can  tliis  mean  ? 

1*  it  the  moon  

That  comes  more  near  to  us  than  she  waa  wont, 
And  makes  men  mad  ? 

If,  thought  I,  the  young  "  Middic"  plays  mc  the  same 
game,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  act  in  concert.  It  is 
worth  testing — and  apropos  to  the  thought,  he  just  then 
passed  quite  near  mc.  I  assumed  as  much  case  ns  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  permit,  (for  it  will  not 
be  thought  remarkable  that  I  had  been  considerably  dis- 
concerted)— and  reminded  him  of  our  contemplated 
game  of  whist.  He  looked  at  me  with  cool  indifference, 
as  though  he  had  never  seen  mc  before  in  his  life,  ob- 
served that  a  party  could  not  be  made  up,  and,  wailing 
no  further  question,  passed  me,  whistling  some  naval 
air,  and  looking  in  another  direction. 

This  last  rebuff  completed  my  indignation  and  per- 
plexity. But  it  was  an  evil  which  must  be  l>orne, — for 
however  annoying  1  might  find  such  treatment— the  ca- 
pricc  of  strangers  in  being  at  one  moment  as  familiar  as 
old  friends,  and  withdrawing  their  familiarity  at  the 
next,  was  not  good  argument  for  a  quarrel.  I  could 
have  no  claim  for  satisfaction  or  explanation,  on  an  in- 
dividual to  whom  I  had  not  been  formally  introduced, 
and  with  whom  my  intimacy  was  of  less  than  twelve 
hours  standing,  for  choosing 

 "  to  race  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 

And  grow  a  twenty  years  removed  thing 
While  one  could  wink." 

I  had  schooled  myself  to  patience  under  these  unde- 
served inflictions,  and  was  preparing  to  retire,  when  I 
was  called  to  the  door  of  the  ladies'  cabin  by  the  wait- 
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in?  maid—  and  met  there  my  wife,  who  seemed  in  a 
state  of  tribulation  not  inferior  to  my  own.  She  said 
that  since  our  arrival  on  board  the  .steamboat,  the  two 
ladies  who  had  been  previously  so  kind  and  social,  had 
scarcely  noticed  her,  and  had  repelled  every  attempt  nt 
a  renewal  of  former  civilities ;  in  truth,  that  she  had  been 
treated  by  her  companions  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
I  hud  been  by  mine.  This  was  an  additional  mystery. 
How  could  it  happen  that  contumely  and  disrespect 
were  ca.st  upon  us  from  parties  who  were  strangers, 
having  no  connexion  with  each  other?  The  mystery 
seemed  unfathomable,  and  after  wearying  myself  with 
ram  endeavors  to  conceive  some  adequate  cause  for  the 
altered  conduct  of  our  fellow  travellers,  I  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  of  myriads  of  self-important  members  of  con- 
gress, and  self-admiring  naval  officers. 

We  found  ourselves  at  the  wharf  at  Baltimore  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  scramble  to  disengage  our  hag-jn^c 
from  the  mass  hcafied  upon  deck,  (to  whic  h  every  tra- 
veller is  premonished  by  the  oft-repeated  advertisement 
that  "barrage:  is  at  the  risk  of  the  owner") — I  met  my 
*h:lom  friends,  but  without  the  slightest  token  of  re- 
cognition on  cither  side.    The  talkative  lady  looked 
grave  when  1  approached  her,  and  was  silent,  ("an  ex- 
cellent thini?  in  woman")— the  older  matron,  to  whom 
I  was  to  act  a*  protector  for  the  remainder  of  her  jour- 
nry,  shrunk  fn  >m  me  as  I  advanced  with  the  salutation 
of  the  morning  ;  and  when  all  was  prepared  for  our  de- 
parture from  the  steamboat,  she  declined  my  proffered 
arm,  as  I  conducted  her  to  the  carriage.    To  my  wife 
die  wxs  equally  distant,— nor  did  a  sumptuous  break- 
Cut  at  Barnum's,  break  the  ice  of  her  reserve,  or  rather, 
her  aversion.    Certainly,  thus  far,  our  society  did  not 
promise  to  be  agreeable  on  cither  side.    The  lady  kept 
a.?  far  aloof  from  us  as  circumstances  would  allow,  avoid- 
ing ever)-  opportunity  of  conversation—  and  wc  were 
soon  as  silent  as  she,  from  a  mingled  feeling  of  pride  and 
resentment.    Wc  embarked  in  a  stage  about  mid-day— 
the  roods  was  infamous,  the  weather  chilly  and  obscure. 
We  had  the  carriage  to  ourselves,  and  the  ride  was 
therefore  the  more  gloomy,  as  among  a  promiscuous 
party  wc  might  have  found  some  one  willing  to  cheer 
the  way  by  conversation:  but  ns  wu  were  situated  with 
our  taciturn  companion,  excepting  in  an  occasional  col- 
loquy with  the  driver,  our  organs  of  speech  were  unem- 
ployed, and  during  the  greater  part  of  our  journey,  wc 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  party  of  mutes.    As'  wc 
drew  near  to  Washington,  this  reserve  wore  awny  in  a 
measure.    Whether  the  lady's  tongue  became  impatient 
of  m  \(mz  a  period  of  inaction,  or  whether  her  nssumed 
dignity  give  way  under  a  requisition  upon  it  too  great 
for  its  |>ower — I  know  not.    Certain  it  is,  that  she  oc- 
casionally deigned  a  remark,  and  sometimes  conde- 
scended to  put  interrogatories  to  me,  relative  to  the  dis- 
tance to  the  city,  and  similar  grave  matters. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived.  I  had  ordered  the 
coachman  to  set  me  down  at  Brown's — but  I  was  in- 
ffniu-d  that  there  was  not  a  vacant  room  in  the  house, 
and  also  that  every  other  hotel  in  the  city  was  full. 
This  overflow  of  company  as  I  afterwards  ascertain*  d 
was  caused  by  the  assemblage  at  Washington  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Convention,  adding  some 
hundreds  to  the  ordinary  visiters  of  the  period.  To  add 
to  the  discomfort  of  wanting  lodgings,  it  was  rnmin-* 
with  great  violence,  and  I  dreaded  a  drive  through  the 


interminable  streets  of  the  federal  metropolis.  Our  lady 
companion  had  observed  that  she  was  to  be  dropped  at 
the  residence  of  some  relative,  and  moreover  staled  that 
it  was  a  boarding  house.  But  she  avoided  proposing 
that  wc  should  quarter  with  her;  and  not  until  I  hud 
seen  her  safely  within  the  house,  and  was  returning  to 
the  stage,  did  she  mention  our  plight  to  her  relative. 
The  latter  was  immediately  urgent  that  we  should  re- 
main at  her  house,  declaring  that  she  had  several  unoc- 
cupied rooms,  which  were  entirely  at  our  dis|>osnl. 

This  new  position  of  affairs  was  highly  gratifying,  and 
wc  anticipated  all  the  comforts  of  a  good  supjver,  and 
comfortable  lodgings,  with  a  satisfaction  which  can  best 
be  conceived  by  those  to  whom  those  commodities  have, 
at  times,  been  wanting.  My  wife  was  safely  seated  in 
the  well  wanned  dining  room,  the  baggage  deposited  in 
the  hall, — and  1  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  de- 
lay in  the  appearance  of  supper,  to  step  ncro>s  the 
street,  and  inform  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  en- 
gaged, of  my  arrival,  which  wa<  a  day  or  two  later  than 
they  had  anticipated.  On  my  return  to  the.  Iioardihg 
house,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  1  saw  my  wife  stand- 
ing at  the  street  door,  in  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  while  my 
trunks  were  piled  upon  the  steps. 

Hey  dey,  said  I,  what  does  all  this  mean — why  are 
you  not  wanning  yourself  at  the  fire,  instead  of  standing 
here  muffled  up,  as  if  your  journey  was  now  to  com- 
mence instead  of  being  ended? 

We  cannot  remain,  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  chagrin. 
Cannot!  What  is  the  reason?  Are  the  j>eoplc  mad 
here,  as  well  as  on  the  road  ? 

It  would  seem  so..  I  had  scarcely  been  five  minute* 
in  the  house,  when  the  landlady,  who  was  at  first  so 
cnger  that  wc  should  lodge  with  her,  changed  her  mind, 
and  informed  me  that  she  could  not  accommodate  us. 

But  she  will  nol  turn  us  out  supjierless,  I  hope,  such 
a  night  as  this? 

I  am  nol  so  certain  of  that.  She  appears  to  be  infected 
with  the  same  disease  under  which  all  our  travelling 
companions  have  lalwrcd.  People  seem  actually  to 
avoid  us  as  though  wc  carried  the  plague  about  iu  our 
garments.  She  Ixiwcd  mc  out  of  the  dining  room  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  she  would  have  shown  to  a  men- 
dicant. 

Well,  well,  snid  I,  come  in  out  of  the  air,  and  I  will 
reason  with  her.  So  saying  I  led  the  way  to  the  prin- 
cipal apartment  in  the  house,  which  served  as  parlor, 
drawing'  room,  and  dining  room — where  the  landlady 
soon  made  her  appearance.  She  was  a  small,  thin- faced 
woman,  her  form  wiry  and  attenuated;  her  motions 
rapid  and  nervous;  countenance  much  wrinkled,  and  of 
most  forbidding  expression,  and  a  voice  from  which  no 
art  could  have  extracted  a  sound  bearing  the  remotest 
relationship  to  harmony.  Her  dress  was  evidently 
suited  to  the  season,  when  members  of  congress  arc 
seeking  quarters  for  the  winter,  and  when  those  who 
have  thi  in  at  disposal,  arc  interested  in  putting  the  best 
possible  face  on  every  thing  appertaining  to  their  estab- 
lishments. Her  costume  was,  a  silk  frock,  stretched 
up. hi  her  bony  frame,  and  a  yellow  gauze  turban,  of 
monstrous  size,  decked  with  crimson  ribbons,  perched 
iiTKMi  the  top  of  her  head,  which  thus  seemed  enveloped 
in  "fire  and  brimstone:" — These  awkwardly  worn  ha- 
biliments betrayed  the  fact  that  the  lady  had  passed  the 
day  in  attending  the  calls  of  the  law-givers  of  the  land, 
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with  the  lnuilable  design  of  enhancing  the  value  of  her 
accommodations,  in  the  eyes  of  some  rustic  Solon,  but 
newly  caught,  by  the  genteel  appearance  of  their  mis- 
tress. 

I  addressed  this  formidable  figure,  with  an  inquiry 
whether  we  could  not  remain  with  her  for  the  night,  re- 
ferring to  the  state  of  the  weather  as  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  make  search  for  lodgings  that  evening. 

The  lady  eyed  me  with  great  scrutiny,  and  there  was 
an  elevation  of  her  nasal  organ,  while  looking  at  me, 
which  distorted  to  a  more  hideous  expression  than  was 
natural,  her  weather-beaten  visage. 

"  Indeed,"  said  she,  "  you  can't  stay,  and  that's  all 
about  it.  Three  members  have  just  sent  down  to  say 
that  they  would  take  the  rooms  what  they  look'd  at 
this  morning,  and  that  they  must  be  fix'd  up  this  very 
night.  So  you  see  you  can't  stay.  It  a'nt  my  fault — 
and  so  I  can't  say  no  more  altftut  it" 

"Then  we  must  look  for  other  lodgings.  But  you 
can  give  us  supper.  The  members  of  Congress  have 
not  bespoken  that  also,  1  presume." 

"  Well — no.  You  can  cat  your  suppers  here  I  spose." 

"  And  this  lady  can  remain  here  until  I  can  obtain 
other  quarters." 

"  Well,  I've  no  particular  objection  to  her  sitting  here 
awhile." 

Just  then  supper  was  served,  and  we  partook  of  it. 
Our  travelling  compnnion  was  at  the  tabic,  but  scarcely 
recognized  us,  and  the  landlady  was  barely  civil.  When 
the  meal  was  over,  I  requested  the  latter  to  allow  a  ser- 
vant to  accompany  me  in  my  search,  as  I  wus  ignorant 
of  the  location  of  the  principal  boarding  houses.  Her 
son,  a  pert  lad  of  about  thirteen,  volunteered  to  pilot 
me,  and  without  delay  wo  sallied  out. 

It  occurred  to  mo  as  we  passed  up  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  that  I  had  forgotten  to  deliver  a  message  of  some 
importance  to  my  employers,  when  I  called  to  announce 
my  arrival,  and  I  turned  a  little  out  of  my  way  to  the 
office  of  the  N  1  ,  where,  while  I  was  clo- 
seted for  a  few  moments  with  one  of  the  editors,  my 
juvenile  guide  remained  in  the  clerk's  office. 

On  leaving  the  office,  I  was  surprised  at  the  altered 
tone  of  the  lad. 

"You  had  better  go  back,"  said  the  manakin:  "it  is 
too  late  to  get  lodgings  to-nighL  My  mother  can  keep 
you  as  well  as  not." 

"But  she  has  refused  to  do  so,  and  insists  that  it  is 
out  of  her  power." 

"  Never  mind  that  Go  back  with  me— I'll  work  the 
old  woman  over.    See  if  I  don't  tell  you  the  truth." 

"  You  arc  a  promising  lud,"  said  I,  "  but  a  Utile  too 
forward.    Let  us  go  on." 

Finding  me  determined  to  prosecute  the  search,  he 
yielded,  and  we  called  at  several  houses;  but  all  were 
full.  Against  my  will,  I  was  forced  to  return,  with  the 
resolution  of  making  good  my  quarters  for  the  night,  at 
any  rate,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  lady  of  the 
house.  My  guide  assured  me  that  he  could  "  manage 
the  old  woman,"  and  told  me  to  give  myself  no  uneasi- 
ness on  the  subject. 

After  a  dreary  walk,  we  reached  the  house.  There 
sat  my  wife  with  her  bonnet  still  on,  for  no  one  had 
asked  her  to  remove  it — and  there  sut  the  lady  in  the 
brimstone  turban,  and  fiery  ribbons,  in  whose  ugly 
visage  the  words  "turn  oul"  seemed  written,  in  charac- 


ters not  to  be  mistaken.  As  wc  entered,  the  boy  mo- 
tioned his  mother,  who  joined  him  at  the  door,  where 
ihcy  held  a  whispering  colloquy  for  a  few  moments. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  I  learned  from  my  wife 
that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  sentence  of  exclu- 
sion, altho'  no  new  lodgers  had  made  their  appearance. 

The  whispering  ceased,  and  the  landlady  approached 
me.  What  was  my  astonishment  at  perceiving  that 
the  gorgon  face,  before  so  hideous  with  frowns,  was 
puckered  into  the  queerest  attempt  at  a  smile  that  was 
ever  before  witnessed  on  the  human  countenance. 

But  this  was  not  nil.  Not  only  did  her  face  exhibit 
these  convulsive  efforts,  but  the  form  approached  us, 
curtseying  with  a  most  unhappy  imitation  of  grace. 

The  devil  is  in  the  hag — said  1  internally.  What 
new  trick  is  to  be  played  now  ?  I  was  not  lonj;  in  sus- 
pense. The  boy  hud  kept  his  promise  it  seemed,  for  he 
or  some  one  else,  actually  had  "worked  the  old  woman 
over."  She  affirmed  that  she  had  just  received  mes- 
sages from  the  three  members,  stating  that  they  were  not 
in  haste  for  the  rooms — and  she  assured  us  ihcy  were 
entirely  at  our  service. 

Wc  knew  that  this  was  a  fiction ;  but  we  were  fa- 
tigued, and  disposed  to  take  the  good  the  Gods  provided 
for  us,  without  much  question.  We  were  shewn  to  our 
apartments  and  slept  soundly,  forgetting  all  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  dny. 

The  next  morning,  after  having  exhausted  ourselves 
in  wonderment  at  the  freaks  which  had  been  played  off 
upon  us,  I  left  my  wife,  to  make  some  calls  in  the  city. 
1  had  not  been  long  absent,  when  she  received  a  visit 
from  Mrs.  M.,  our  travelling  companion,  who,  after  the 
usual  salutations  had  passed,  seemed  struggling  to  sup- 
press a  disposition  to  laugh,  which  my  wife  look  to  be 
another  mad  freak,  to  bo  classed  with  those  she  hod  pre- 
viously witnessed. 

The  propensity  at  length  overcame  her,  and  she  burst 
into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  which  lasted  for 
many  minutes. 

Indignant  as  my  wife  was  disposed  to  be,  at  such  an 
unexpected  explosion  of  mirth,  from  a  lady  who  had  for 
two  days  treated  her  with  haughty  reserve,  if  not  abso- 
lute contempt,  she  bore  it  with  patience,  and  awaited 
in  silence  the  conclusion  of  her  visiter's  merry  humor, 
and  such  explanation  of  its  cause  as  she  might  choose 
to  give. 

Every  thing  must  have  an  end — and  the  lady  at  length 
ceased  her  laughter,  from  absolute  exhaustion. 

"  My  dear  madam,— she  gasped  out— my  dear  ma- 
dam— tins  is  very  rude — very  rude  indeed.  You  must 
be  surprised  at  such  conduct,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
but"  

"It  would  be  an  unnecessary  dissimulation,  to  say  I 
am  not  surprised  ;  but  I  presume  I  shall  soon  learn  to 
be  surprised  at  nothing." 

"  You  really  then,  think  you  have  been  associated  for 
the  last  few  days,  with  persons  little  belter  ibon  bed- 
lamites." 

"  I  have  certainly  been  exposed  to  strange  conduct." 

"Well,  I  have  come  to  explain  the  whole  mystery. 
Do  not  be  offended  at  my  mirth.  I  could  not  resist  iu 
The  laugh  was  more  against  myself  than  you — and  the 
whole  affair  is  so  ridiculous,  that  you  will  laugh  too, 
when  you  know  the  truth." 

"  I  own  that  I  have  a  strong  curiosity  to  be  acquainted 
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with  the  cause  of  the  strange  treatment  we  have  met 
with.  1  presume  it  arose  out  of  some  mistake." 

"Entirely,  entirely — and  then  a  blunder  so  ridicu- 
Iw— «o  uncommon!  Excuse  me,  but  really  I  must 
hogh— ha,  ha,  ha.  But  I  will  keep  you  in  suspense  no 
lonjer;  besides,  I  wish  you  to  laugh  with  me,  and 
therefore  I  will  tell  you  my  story.  Listen.  You  re- 
member that  at  Newcastle,  you  and  your  husband  took 
ooc  of  the  first  stages.  Myself  and  children  were  seated 
in  another,  in  company  with  Mrs.  R,  (the  pretty,  talk- 
alive  woman  widi  light  hair,)  two  members  of  Con- 
gKsi,  and  a  young  naval  officer.  We  had  scarcely 
itarud,  when  Mrs.  R.  commenced  with  her  usual  volu- 
bility, running  over  the  various  persons  who  had  fallen 
under  her  observation  it)  the  steamboat.  At  last  your 
turn  came  to  be  criticised :  '  Did  you  observe  Mrs.  S.,' 
said  she,  4  the  lady  with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes — ra- 
ther pretty,  and  at  first  I  took  her  to  be  quite  a  genteel 
personage.'  Yes,  I  replied,  I  had  been  introduced  to 
you,  and  was  to  place  myself  under  the  protection  of 
your  h-jsband,  from  Baltimore  to  Washington." 

"  'Did  you  ascertain  any  thing  of  their  standing  and 
dm-acter,'  said  Mrs.  R." 

"  Not  a  word  said  I.  My  friend  Mr.  H.  told  mc  they 
were  genteel  people,  and  their  appearance  warrants  his 
opinion." 

Well,  really,'  said  Mrs.  R.,  'how  easy  it  is  to 
be  deceived  by  people  that  one  knows  nothing  alxmt. 
You  would  not  believe  it— I  am  sure  I  would  not,  if 
Mrs.  S.  had  not  told  me  with  her  own  lips — I  say,  other- 
wise, I  would  not  have  believed  that  Mr.  S.  was  going 
to  Washington  in  such  a  menial  capacity.'  " 
"What!"  said  I. 

u  'Menial  capacity  T  said  one  member  of  Congress." 

M  'Menial  capacity  7*  echoed  the  other  member." 

"I  took  him  for  a  gentleman,'  said  the  naval  offi- 
cer—'Confound  the  fellow's  impudence.'  " 

"  But,  said  I,  you  must  be  mistaken,  I'm  sure.  I  am 
to  pi  to  Washington  with  him." 

"'There  must  be  some  mistake,' said  the  two  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  young  naval  officer,  all  in  a 
breath." 

"'Why  we  have  engaged  to  make  up  a  game  of 
whist  with  him  this  evening,'  said  the  latter." 

"  'Certainly  !*  said  one  member  of  Congress." 

"'Certainly!'  said  the  other  member  of  Congress. 
'Oh,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  my  good  madam. 
Menial  capacity  '.    1  mpossible  ! '  " 

"'No  mistake  at  all,'  retorted  Mrs.  R.,  with  some 
uperity.  'I  tell  you  I  had  it  from  Mrs.  S's  own 
mouth,  and- she  owned  it  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation 
and  reluctance.  I  put  twenty  questions  to  her  before 
i  could  get  an  answer.'  " 

"  Well,  said  I,  if  you  are  so  well  satisfied  that  you 
are  right,  we  arc  interested  to  know  who  and  what 
u*st  fwople  are.  I  do  not  choose  to  travel  under  the 
protection  of  a  man  of  menial  capacity." 

*  'Yes,  yes,'  said  the  naval  officer,  'what  the  dense  is 
the  fellow.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were  a  pick-pocket, 
or  a  black  leg,  to  judge  by  his  easy  impudence.'  " 

"  'Very  likely,'  said  one  member  of  Congress." 

"  '  1  have  not  a  doubt  of  it,'  said  the  other  member. 
'But  lei  us  know,  if  you  please  madam,  what  he  is.'  " 

"  'As  1  said  before,  I  would  not  have  believed  it  if  Mrs. 
S.  had  not  told  me  herself,'  said  Mrs.  R.,  hesitating." 


" '  Oh,  no  doubt  you  are  right,'  said  the  naval  offi- 
cer: 'but  please  let  us  know  who  it  is  wo  have  been 
so  familiar  with.' " 

"  'Well,' said  Mrs.  R. '  Mrs.  S.  told  me  that  her  husband 
was  going  to  Washington  to  be  Porter  to  the  Senate.'  " 

Here  my  wife  interrupted  Mrs.  M.  with  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter almost  equal  to  that  with  which  Mrs.  M.  had  in. 
dulged  herself  in  the  outset. 

"So,"  said  the  former,  "Mrs.  R.  mistook  the  word 
Reporter,  for  that  of  Porter, — nn  important  omission." 

"  So  it  would  seem,"  rejoined  Mrs.  M.  "  But  let  me 
go  on.'* 

"  'Porter  to  the  Senate ."  exclaimed  every  voice." 

"  '  A  fellow  who  runs  errands  for  the  Senators,  fetches 
and  carries  bundles,  &.c,  I  suppose,'  said  the  naval  offi- 
cer." 

"  'I  can't  conceive  what  station  he  is  to  fill,'  said  one 
of  tho  members  of  Congress,  'unless  it  is  that  of  old  To- 
bias, the  black  man,  who  kindles  fires,  and  carries  mcs- 
sagvs.' " 

"  'That  is  it  I  dare  say,'  siid  the  Other  member." 

" '  We  must  cut  him,'  said  the  naval  officer." 

"  'To  be  suie.'  "    "  'To  be  sure.'  " 

"So  it  was  settled  by  all  present  that  you  were  to  be 
cut  without  benefit  of  clergy." 

"I  should  not  have  consented  to  place  myself  under 
your  protection,  continued  Mrs.  M.,  but  that  I  had  no 
choice.  Knowing  no  other  person  with  whom  I  could 
travel,  I  reluctantly  accompanied  you ;  and  I  trust," 
said  she,  laughing,  "that  on  the  road,  I  shewed  a  very 
laudable  aversion  to  the  contaminating  society  of  a  Por- 
ter and  his  wife." 

"No  one  can  deny  you  that  merit,"  said  my  wife. 

"  Well,  I  cannot  ask  your  pardon  for  it.  There  was 
no  malice  in  the  mistake,  and  I  am  almost  as  much  an- 
noyed at  it  as  you  can  be.  After  you  arrived  here  last 
night,  the  landlady  insisted  on  knowing  what  business 
brought  your  husband  to  Washington;  and  I  reluc- 
tantly told  her  what  I  had  heard.  At  the  bare  idea  of 
lodging  a  Porter,  her  feathers  bristled  up  like  those  of  a 
Barbary  hen.  Her  yellow  turban  looked  blue  at  the 
idea  of  such  an  indignity.  She  protested  that  she  would 
have  no  Porters  in  her  house,  nor  no  such  rapscallions 
as  had  the  impudence  to  go  about  dressed  like  decent 
people,  to  take  in  tho  rials.  And  so,  my  dear  madam, 
you  were  turned  out  without  much  ceremony,  and 
might  have  spent  the  night  in  the  street,  but  for  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  boy  at  the  office  of  the 

N  I  ,  which,  by  giving  another  syllabic  to 

the  profession  of  your  husband,  shewed  beyond  a  doubt 
that  you  were  entitled  to  christian  treatment.  You 
know  the  rest,  and  I  trust  we  shall  all  of  us  when  we 
remcmlwr  these  blunders,  acknowledge  the  importance 

Or  A  SINGLE  STLLABLE.''  S. 

Extracted  from  a  Virginia  Newspaper,  Trinted  In  1775. 
ON  SLEEP. 

0  sleep!  what  though  of  death  thou  art 
To  be  an  image  said, 

1  wish  thee  still  with  all  my  heart, 
The  partner  of  my  bed. 

Thy  company,  soft  sleep,  then  give, 

While  in  thy  arms  I  lie ; 
How  sweet!  thus,  without  life,  to  live! 

Titus,  without  death,  to  die! 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  COTTAGE  IN  THE  GLEN. 

In  traversing  thai  region  of  country  in  the  wilds  of 
Maine,  that  borders  one  of  her  finest  rivers,  if  yon 
look  carefully  on  your  right  hand  as  you  pass  through 

the  town  of  •,  by  the  post-road,  you  mny  observe 

n  cart-path  lending  directly  into  a  thick  wood,  where 
the  trees  tower  in  majesty  and  beauty  to  the  very 
clouds,  and  look  as  if  they  had  thus  stood  ever  since 
the  day  when  "  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finish- 
ed,  and  all  the  host  of  them."  Were  it  not  for  this 
same  cart-path,  with  its  three  ridges  of  bright  green- 
sward, and  its  four  lines  of  dusky  brown,  you  might 
doubt  whether  the  silent  grandeur  of  the  forest  had 
ever  echoed  to  the  voice  or  the  footstep  of  man. 

There  is  something  truly  grand  and  impressive  in  fo- 
rest scenery.  The  lofty  trees  stretching  hi_'h  toward 
heaven;  the  graceful  and  majestic  waving  of  the  branch- 
es, breathing  in  lure's  ow  n  soft  music,  which  .scarcely  re- 
moves the  impression  of  profound  silem-i — or  which, 
to  parody  the  words  of  Milton,  "just  main  s  .silence 
audible;"  the  deep,  and  seemingly  "boundless  con- 
tiguity of  shade,"  and  the  awful  solitude,  make  man 
shrink  into  himself,  and  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  Eternal.  The  weak  spirit  of  a  creature  frail  as 
man,  is  soon  overpowered,  if  it  give  itself  up  to  the  im- 
pressions naturally  produced  by  contemplating,  in  soli- 
tude, the  grandeur  of  creation.  The  first  feeling  is  de- 
light,—next  admiration,— then  wonder,— then  awe,— 
and  then  oppression; — and  when  it  arrives  at  this 
point,  the  sight  of  such  a  little  cart- path  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, is  a  great  relief  to  the  feelings :  for  it  shows 
that  a  being  having  passions,  and  feelings,  and  sympa- 
thies like  his  own — as  short  lived,  as  dependant,  as  in- 
significant as  himself,  is,  or  has  been  near.  The  deep 
shade  has  been  penetrated ;  the  solitude  has  been  in- 
terrupted; and  an  unbroken  and  eternal  silence  has 
not  forever  reigned  in  the  forest. 

If  the  reader  wishes,  we  will  follow  this  path,  and 
sec  whither  it  will  conduct  us.  Its  course  is  a  little  de- 
vious, probably  to  avoid  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  for  not 
one  appears  to  have  been  felled  to  shorten  the  distance, 
which  is  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  under  the  un- 
broken shade  of  the  same  noble  woodland.  Now  the 
path  begins  to  descend  a  little,  and  by  almost  impercep- 
tible degrees,  you  arrive  in  a  valley  lying  between  two 
lofty  ridges,  that  become  more  and  more  abrupt  as  you 
advance;  and  when  you  have  proceeded  about  the 
fourth  of  a  mile,  they  seem  nearly  perpendicular  on 
cither  side.  And  their  summits  being  crowned  by  the 
lofty  trees  of  the  same  far  stretching  forest,  adds  much 
to  the  apparent  depth  of  the  valley,  and  you  feel  as  if 
verging  towards  the  centre  of  the  cartlt.  That  little 
ripling  stream  in  the  valley,  beside  which  we  have  been 
walking,  now  begins  to  widen,  and  presently  expands 
itself  into  a  mimic  lake,  restrained  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other  by  the  mountain  side,  leaving  just  room 
enough  on  the  left  for  the  unbroken  cart-path.  Your 
car  is  now  assailed  by  the  sound  of  rushing  w  aters,  and 
a  roof  appears  beyond  the  lake — so  that  a  habitation  of 
man  is  near.  No,  it  is  a  mill;  the  dwelling  hou.e  is 
sixty  rods  below  :  there  it  lies,  on  a  beautiful  swell  in 
the  narrow  valley,  mad",  it  would  seem,  on  purpose  for 
its  site — and  the  again  diminished  stream  is  softly  mur- 
muring by  its  side.   That  is  the  Cottage  in  the  Glen. 


If  you  please,  we  will  descend,  and  take  our  station  in 
front  of  it.  Before  we  turned  that  angle  to  attain  this 
s|x»t,  you  were  about  to  exclaim,  "This  is  the  very 
home  of  solitude,  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  creation.** 
But  look  straight  down  the  valley,  and  far — far  ofT,  sec 

the  picturesque  and  busy  village  of  ,  and  the 

sparkling  waters  of  the  river.  The  valley  is  so  straight 
and  narrow,  and  widens  so  gradually  towards  its  mouth, 
and  the  banks  on  cither  side  arc  so  precipitous,  thai  it 
produces  the  same  effect  on  the  scene  beyond,  that  a 
tul»e  does  in  viewing  a  picture.  Is  it  not  beautiful  ! 
Now  if  you  will  climb  with  me  to  the  foot  of  that  tree 
that  stands  part  way  up  the  bank,  we  will  be  seated  in 
the  shade,  and  I  w  ill  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cottage. 

Mr.  Kirkwood,  n  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  head 
of  the  family,  is  now  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  of 
a^'e  ;  and  until  verging  towards  sixty,  w  as  decidedly  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  at  the  age  of  tw enl\ -eisrht,  when  he  mar- 
ried, was  a  good  scholar,  a  finished  gentleman,  and  a 
successful  lawyer. 

"  There  U  a  ti<!c  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  le«d*  on  to  fortune." 

Mr.  Kirkwood  seized  the  favorable  moment,  and  his 
wealth  rapidly  increased.  He  wished  to  be  rich  ;  not 
to  hoard  his  wealth — but  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
procure  all  the  indigencies  and  elegancies  of  life,  and 
move  at  the  head  of  society.  His  wish  was  gratified. 
He  became  rich ;  lived  in  splendid  style ;  and  his  house 
ivas  the  favorite  resort  of  the  wealthy,  the  ch-gant,  and 
the  fashionable.  His  wife  was  a  model  of  good  house- 
wifery, propriety  and  politeness;  and  his  only  child,  a 
son,  was  all  thai  the  heart  of  a  man  of  the  world  could 
wish.  Highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  favored  with  every 
advantage  fur  the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  young 
Kirkwood  wits  ushered  into  society,  elegant  in  person, 
elegant  in  mind,  and  correct  in  morals.  It  was  gene- 
rally conceded  that  whoever  obtained  him,  would  gain 
a  first  rate  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  little  competition  among  mothers  who  had 
daughter*  to  dispose  of;  and  young  ladies  who  wished 
to  dispose  of  themselves.  But  the  lovely,  well  edu- 
cated, and  retiring  Mary  Bust,  engaged  his  affections 
without  seeking  them  ;  and  in  winning  her  heart,  and 
securing  her  hand,  he  insured  his  own  earthly  felicity. 
CJcnllc  by  nature,  jMslished  and  enlightened  by  educa- 
tion, unblemished  in  reputation,  and  thoroughly  well 
principled,  through  the  assiduous  care  and  unwearied 
instructions  of  wise  and  pious  parents, — she  was  all  a 
man  could  wish  for  ns  a  wife,  companion  nnd  friend; 
oil  he  could  wish  for  as  the  mother  of  his  children. 
The  son's  choice  gave  jhm  feet  satisfaction  to  his  parents ; 
and  when  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  young  w  ife 
•rave  successively  to  the  arms  of  her  husband,  three 
sons  and  a  daughter,— there  seemed  to  be  around  this 
family,  a  confluence  of  all  that  constitutes  the  felicity 
of  earth. 

Btit,  alas,  in  the  tide  of  men's  affairs,  there  is  an  tbb 
as  well  as  flood;  and  this  the  Kirkwood  family  now  be- 
gan to  experience.  The  elder  Kirkwood  had  just  begun 
to  discover  that  his  affairs  w  ere  in  some  confusion,  when 
his  wife  w  as  suddenly  snatched  away  by  death.  Il  was 
a  heavy  blow,  and  he  felt  it  as  such.   But  men  seldom 
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die  of  gnef !  Millions  have  buried  the  wife  of  their  and  at  the  same  time  raise  n  fervent  prayer,  that  his 
youth,  and  been  very  comfortably  supported  under  the 
bereavement  ;  and  so  was  Mr.  Kirkwood.  Indeed  he 
had  little  time  to  sj>end  in  unavailing  sorrow,  or  in 
brooding  over  the  memory  of  the  departed  one;  for  the 
clouds  of  adversity  became  more  nnd  more  dense  about 
him,  and  he  soon  found  that  the  combined  energies  of 
himself  and  son,  rould  not  avert  the  storm.  Poverty 
seemed  coming  uj>on  them  "  like  an  armed  man."  In 
the  meantime,  two  of  the  blooming  grandsons  were  in 
quick  succession  conveyed  to  the  tomb  ;  and  just  a*  the 
storm  hurst  upon  them  in  all  it*  fury,  the  younger 
Kirkwood  followed  his  mother  and  his  two  children  to 
the  world  of  spirits.  After  this  tempest  of  adversity, 
Mr.  Kirkwood  stood  like  an  oak,  scathed  by  the  lighl- 
nin?,-iu  verdure  blasted,  and  its  branches  scattered 
abroad.  He  sunk,  overwhelmed,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  hopeless  despondency. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  woman  that  will  sustain  her  under 
circumstances  which  will  drive  man  to  despair.  And 
when  thut  spirit  is  moulded,  guided,  and  strengthened 
by  religion,  it  is  invincible.  Soft  as  the  baritones  of 
the  "sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  did  Mary's  voice  now 
breathe  on  the  ear  of  her  disconsolate  father. 

'"Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil,'  my  father  ?  Let  us  endeavor 
to  say,  'The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  his  name  !'  Arise,  my  father,  and 
call  upon  our  God.  He  '  hears  the  young  ravens  when 
they  cry,'  and  will  he  not  give  his  children  food  ?  He 
rlothes  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  will  he  not  clothe  us? 
He  binds  up  the  broken  heart;  will  he  not  then  console 
ours  P* 

"Alas,  my  daughter,"  cried  the  old  man,  "He  is  thy 
God,  but  not  mine.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity  I  forgat 
him  ;  in  the  hour  of  adversity  I  dare  not  approach  him. 
May  he,  indeed,  feed,  and  clothe,  and  console  thee,  and 
thy  remaining  little  ones.  For  mc— Ids  vengeance  alone 
will  pursue  mc    Would  I  could  hide  me  from  his 


avenging  hand,  and  lay  my  head  in  the  grave 

The  despondency  of  her  father  added  not  a  bttle  to 
the  load  of  sorrow  that  pressed  on  Mary's  heart ;  but 
she  had  no  time  for  idle  lamentation.  She  had  duties 
to  perform;  duties  to  him,  herself,  and  her  children; 
aod  laying  herself  low  before  the  throne  of  mercy,  she 
spread  her  sorrows  and  her  wants  before  her  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  taking  fast  hold  of  Almighty  strength,  she 
*ent  forward. 

"My  father,"  said  Mary,  " « Whom  the  Lord  lovcth 
he  rhasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceived! ;'  and,  4  like  as  a  father  piticlh  his  children,  so 
the  Lord  piticlh  them  that  fear  him.'  " 

"But  I  have  not  feared  him,  Mary,— therefore  he 
does  not  pity  mc.  And  his  chastening  is  the  cluistcn- 
ing  of  an  offended  judge — in  vengeance — not  the  chast- 
ening of  a  father." 

Mary  despaired  not,  though  her  father  thus  repelled 
all  consolation  ;  and  when  he  sat  absorbed  in  melan- 
choly, and  she  scarcely  dared  intrude  upon  his  thoughts, 
*be  would  move  about  the  room,  just  brcatliing  the 


,  where'er  you  Ixmrniah, 
Come,  at  (he  fhrine  of  Ood,  fervently  knoel ; 

bring  your  wounded  hearts ;  here  (ell  your  anguish  ; 


sorrow  might  not  ultimately  prove  to  be  that  "  sorrow 
of  the  world  that  workelh  death,"  but  the  "  sorrow 
that  workelh  repentance  unto  salvation."  Her  prayer 
was  heard  ;  her  efforts  were  successful.  It  was  not 
long  ere  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  she  heard  him  say, 
"  'It  is  good  for  ine  that  I  have  been  afflicted.'  •  The 
Lord  gave,'  but  I  have  abused  his  gills  ;  and  he  '  hath 
taken  awny,'  and  blessed  be  his  name  for  thus  bring- 
ing an  erring  son  near  to  himself."  When  this  hap- 
py change  first  took  place  in  the  feelings  of  her  fa- 
ther, Mary  felt  as  though  she  had  scarcely  a  care  or  a 
sorrow  left.  A  future  world,  unenrroded  by  cares,  un- 
stained by  tears,  unhluuishcd  by  sin,  and  unvisitcd  by 
sorrow,  opened  on  the  eye  of  faith, — and  all  was  peace 
within.  Hut  their  pilgrimage  was  not  yet  accomplish- 
ed ;  this  home  was  not  yet  attained  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, something  must  be  done.  Scared y  a  wrcek  of 
their  fortune  remained;  and  Mr.  Kirkwood,  verging 
towards  sixty,  with  the  energies  of  his  mind  crushed 
by  misfortune,  felt  it  impossible  to  begin  again  his  ca- 
reer as  a  lawyer.  The  remaining  pride  of  his  heart, 
rendered  it  extremely  (Kiinful  to  remain  amidst  his  for- 
mer associates,  with  whom  he  could  no  longer,  on  equal 
terms,  hold  intercourse  ;  and  where  every  scene  called 
back  the  visions  of  former  splendors,  and  buried  friends, 
with  a  sickening  influence. 

"Let  us  fly  far  from  hence,  my  daughter,"  said  he  ; 
"elsewhere  I  may  recover  something  of  my  energy, 
and  be  capable  of  making  some  effort ;  here  I  can  do 
nothing.  Let  us  fly  from  the  world,  and  hide  ourselves 
in  seclusion.  My  soul  needs  rcjwsc.  A  withering  blast 
has  swept  over  it,  to  tear  away  its  idols.  The  work  is 
done — but  the  wounds  are  still  bleeding:  and  though, 
I  trust,  the  great  physician  is  at  work,  there  needs  time 
to  perfect  a  cure.  Let  us  fly  from  hence,  and  in  some 
new  and  humble  occupation,  strive  to  support  ourselves 
for  the  remainder  of  life's  journey,  und  rear  these  little 
ones  for  immortality." 

So  that  she  could  be  with  her  father,  and  her  club 
dren,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  one,  and  the  caresses 
of  the  others,  it  mattered  little  to  Mary  what  spot  on 
earth  she  called  home.  She  was  a  "widow  indeed.*' 
The  long,  bright  vista,  through  wliich  she  had  looked 
on  years  of  future  happiness,  with  the  husband  of  her 
love,  was  closed  by  death  ;  and  what  mattered  it,  where 
she  fulfilled  the  remaining  duties  of  life,  so  they  were 
but  faithfully  discharged  ? 

Through  the  agency  of  a  friend,  the  Cottage  in  the 
Glen,  with  the  mill  that  appertained  to  it,  and  a  few 
acres  of  ground,  were  purchased.  Mary  collected  to- 
gether the  few  articles  that  remained  of  former  abun- 
dance; and  with  the  feelings  of  a  woman  of  cultivated 
mind  and  literary  taste,  and  with  all  the  providence  of  a 
mother,  foreseeing  the  future  wants  of  her  childien,did 
she  most  carefully  gather  up  all  the  books  that  remain- 
ed of  the  once  large  and  well  selected  library.  All 
tilings  finally  arranged,  they  removed  hither. 

A  complete  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood's  views.  He  fell  that  nothing  is  really  degrading 
that  is  not  sinful ;  nnd  he  resolved,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, to  do  his  own  labor  with  his  own  hands.  Hut,  un- 
til he  could  learn  the  art  himself,  he  was  constrained  to 
hire  an  assistant,  to  take  charge  of  his  little  mill ;  once 
familiar  with  the  business,  it  was  his  own  employment. 
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The  family  were  very  comfortable,  and  soon  became 
very  huppy.  Though  the  furniture  of  the  cottage  was 
scanty,  it  was  arranged  with  so  much  taste,  and  kept  in 
such  perfect  order,  that  it  wore  the  air  of  gentility ;  and 
a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  in  the  summer,  and  a  bla- 
zing fire  in  the  winter,  gave  an  additional  cheerfulness 
to  its  appearance.  The  mill  supplied  them  with  bread, 
and  many  other  comforts  of  life,  beside  paying  a  poor 
man  for  a  day's  labor  now  and  then  on  their  little  en- 
closure of  potatoes.  They  procured  an  honest  and 
faithful  maid  servant,  who  milked  their  two  cows,  pre- 
pared the  butler  and  cheese,  and  spun  the  wool  of  their 
half  a  dozen  sheep,  beside  doing  all  the  more  laborious 
work  of  the  family.  No  human  eye  was  upon  them 
that  had  seen  them  in  former  days,  and  they  were  foal 
forgetting  a  world,  by  which  they  were  already  nearly 
forgotten.  No  real  want  of  nature  remained  unsatis- 
fied, and  their  Heavenly  Father  was  as  near  them 
here,  as  in  any  other  place.  Glorious  and  consoling 
idea!  that  his  children  can  be  carried  to  no  spot  in 
creation,  where  he  will  not  be  present  to  sustain  and 
comfort  them!  How  glorious  the  idea  of  an  Omnipo- 
tent God  ! 

Nothing,  under  the  power  of  religion,  served  so  much 
to  console  the  heart  of  Mr.  Kirkwood,  as  the  presence 
and  the  happiness  of  his  grandchildren.  Frederic  was 
eight,  and  Clara  three  years  old  ;  and  they  were  as 
happy  at  the  Cottage  in  the  Glen,  as  they  would  have 
licen  in  the  palace  of  the  Thuileries.  From  his  heart, 
he  could  adopt  the  language  of  Paley:  "I  seem  to  sec 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  plea- 
sures of  young  children,  than  in  any  thing  else  in  the 
world.  The  pleasures  of  grown  persons  may  be  reck- 
oned partly  of  their  own  procuring ;  but  the  pleasures  of 
a  healthy  child  are  so  manifestly  provided  for  by  anoth- 
er, and  the  benevolence  of  the  provision  is  so  unques- 
tionable, that  every  child  I  sec  at  its  sport,  aflbrds  to 
my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of 
God." 

"  These  children  arc  happy,  Mary,'*  he  would  say ; 
"  they  feel  no  regrets  for  the  past — no  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  enjoy  the  present  with  zest.  Our  wants  are 
scarcely  greater  than  theirs.  Let  us,  then,  not  regret 
the  past ;  let  us  not  be  anxious  for  the  future:  but  in 
performing  present  duty,  and  being  grateful  for  present 
good,  let  us  trust  our  heavenly  father,  without  fear  or 
misgiving." 

Neither  Mr.  Kirkwood  nor  his  daughter  found  any 
leisure  for  idle  repinings.  The  indispensable  labors  of 
each  day,  with  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  children, 
occupied  them  fully.  Frederic  was  sent  to  die  district 
school,  there  to  acquire  what  he  could  of  education ; 
but  he  was  an  intellectual  and  thinking  boy,  and  soon 
began  to  call  on  his  grandfather  to  assist  him  through 
the  difficulties  he  encountered,  as  his  mind  rapidly  de- 
veloped. The  education  of  Clara,  Mrs.  Kirkwood  con- 
sidered her  own  peculiar  business.  And  when  the  little 
girl  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  she  still  preferred 
pursuing  the  task  herself,  as  she  dreaded  lest  her  daugh- 
ter should  breathe  other  than  a  pure  moral  atmosphere. 

Next  to  religion,  the  abundant  means  of  education  is 
undoubtedly  the  glory  and  bulwark  of  New  England. 
And  the  district  school,  where  the  son  of  the  town 
pauper  may  obtain  the  foundation  of  nn  education  that 
will  render  him  intelligent  and  useful,  is  an  incalculable 


blessing.  But  wherever  human  nature  is,  there  is  de- 
pravity; and  where  human  beings  mingle  together, 
this  depravity  is  called  into  exercise.  Even  young 
children  arc  not  the  innocent  creatures  some  persons 
apjiear  to  suppose  ;  but  in  almost  every  school  may  be 
found  the  germ  of  almost  every  vice.  So  thought  Mrs. 
Kirkwood ;  and  it  led  her  to  educate  her  daughter  en- 
tirely at  home. 

Time  rolled  on  ;  and  the  children  at  the  cottage  in- 
creased in  wisdom  and  stature :  the  parent  and  grand- 
parent in  meelness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Indus- 
try and  economy,  both  of  time  and  goods  wa»  l»e  or- 
der of  the  house ;  and  the  children  cheerfully  followed 
the  example  set  them  by  their  superiors.  Frederic  was 
always  diligently  employed,  when  not  engaged  with 
his  books;  and  the  healthful  and  joyous  little  Clara 
was  the  assistant  of  each  one,  as  circumstances  requir- 
ed, from  her  grandfather  in  the  mill,  to  the  servant  girl 
at  the  washing  tub.  Permission  to  play  in  the  open 
air,  was  a  holiday  to  her  heart;  and  she  was  light  and 
joyous  in  spirit  as  the  warblers  of  the  grove.  Con- 
tent and  peace  reigned  in  the  family.  With  each  re- 
turning sun,  their  orisons  were  duly  offered  on  the  fa- 
mily altar;  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  closed 
around,  their  thanksgivings  and  praises  ascended  to 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

"  A  holy  incense — iwcetcr,  richer  fur 
Tlmn  thai  upon  the  ;nldi-it  altar  »hcd 
In  Judah'8  sacred  fane." 

No  change  of  any  moment  took  place  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  nothing  in  futurity  was  looked  forward 
to  with  peculiar  interest,  until  Frederic  attained  his  fif- 
teenth year.  Then,  one  evening,  after  having  been  un- 
usually thoughtful  and  silent,  he  suddenly  looked  up, 
and  said, 

"  I  want  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gosjiel,  and  I  want  to 
go  to  college,  grandfather." 

Both  the  grandfather  and  the  mother  looked  up  in 
some  astonishment ;  but  they  listened  patiently  to  his 
plans,  and  heard  him  declare  what  efforts  he  was  wil- 
ling to  make — what  deprivations  to  endure. 

"  Dear  grandfather— dear  mother,"  said  the  eager 
boy,  in  conclusion,  "do  listen  to  me  kindly.  It  will  do 
me  no  harm  to  make  the  attempt.  You,  grandfather, 
and  our  good  pastor,  will  help  fit  me  for  college  ;  and 
I  doubt  not,  that  by  my  own  industry,  and  what  you 
can  conveniently  do  for  me,  I  shall  some  how  or  other 
get  througlu  I  feel  that  I  con  do  nothing  without  nn 
education." 

"We  will  think  on  the  subject,  my  son,"  said  his 
grandfather,  "and  in  due  time  let  you  know  the  result 
of  our  deliberations.  Meantime,  attend  to  your  present 
duties,  and  '  take  no  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow.* »' 

The  important  subject  was  not  mentioned  again  for 
the  evening  ;  but  it  engrossed  Mrs.  Kirk  wood's  mind, 
and  kept  her  waking  many  hours  of  the  night.  From 
her  son's  birth,  she  had  consecrated  him  to  the  service 
of  her  Heavenly  Father,  though  she  knew  not  in  what 
way  that  service  might  be  demanded.  Now  she  hoped 
he  had  consecrated  himself;  and  that  what  seemed  so 
aspiring  in  a  youth  in  his  situation  in  life,  was  an  im- 
pulse from  above,  rather  than  the  natural  workings  of 
an  ambitious  mind.  But  she  was  helplcsss  in  herself, 
and  could  only  ask  to  be  directed  by  Him  who  is  pcr- 
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fart  in  wisdom;  to  be  provided  for  by  Him  who  is 
infinite  in  riches.    What  needed  she  more ! 

The  next  day  Mr.  Kirkwood  and  his  daughter  held 
a  consultation  on  the  subject;  and  when,  toward  even* 
in?,  Frederic  saw  Jus  mother  scorching  over  a  chest  of 
old  books,  lus  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  heart  throbbed 
with  feverish  impatience  to  ascertain  if  his  conjectures 
were  accurate.  His  joy  was  complete,  when  he  saw 
the  necessary  books  and  grammars  come  forth  ;  some 
in  a  mutilated  state,  it  is  true, — but  no  matter,  so  the 
important  parts  w  ere  but  entire.  He  went  about  his 
iftj»k  like  one  in  earnest ;  his  progress  was  rapid ;  and 
in  due  time  he  was  admitted  nt  college 

The  years  of  bis  collegiate  life  passed  rapidly  away. 
The  vacations  of  spring  and  autumn  he  spent  in  the 
bosom  of  liis  family,  giving  delight  to  the  hearts  of  all 
by  his  improvement ;  assisting  in  their  labors, — and 
superintending  with  deep  interest,  and  assiduous  ten- 
derness, the  education  of  his  sister.  But  the  long  win- 
ter vacation  was  devoted  to  school-keeping, — the  most 
locative  employment  to  which  he  could,  for  such  limit- 
ed periods,  devote  himself.  Once  he  was  so  highly  fa- 
vored as  to  gel  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Glen;  and  then  his  labor  was  a  delight,  rather  than  a 
lade,  as  he  could  be  with  his  beloved  friends,  and  direct 
lus  sister  in  her  studies.  The  family  at  the  Glen,  it  is 
tme,  had  to  practice  more  than  wonted  frugality,  to 
help  in  defraying  his  unavoidable  expenses;  but  no 
self-denial  was  hard,  when  one  so  dear  was  to  be  bene- 
ntted—no  sacrifice  painful  that  was  made  for  so  impor- 
tant an  object.  Clara  was  by  no  means  the  least  effi- 
cient in  her  endeavors  to  aid  her  darling  brother.  As 
»oo  as  she  completed  her  thirteenth  year,  at  hor  earn- 
est and  reiterated  entreaties,  the  servant  girl  was  dis- 
missed, and  she  cheerfully  took  her  labors  on  herself, 
that  Frederic  might  have  the  considerable  sum  thus 
»aved  to  the  family. 

Meanwhile,  Clara's  own  education  progressed,  not- 
withstanding her  situation  seemed  so  unfavorable  for 
study.  But  she  was  a  rigid  economist  of  time ;  and  when 
that  is  the  case  with  any  one,  great  dungs  may  be  ac- 
complished. Although  her  hands  were  busily  employ- 
ed a  large  portion  of  the  time,  a  mind,  thirsting  for 
knowledge,  surmounted  all  difficulties.  She  could  not, 
indeed,  touch  the  keys  of  a  piano,  or  the  strings  of  a 
harp;  the  spinning  wheel  and  other  domestic  machines 
demanded  loo  large  a  portion  of  her  tune,  to  have  per- 
mitted the  acquisition  of  skill  on  these  instruments, 
even  had  she  possessed  them.  But  she  knew  who  Du- 
nld  Stewart  was,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  "active 
and  moral  powers  of  man ;"  with  Smellic  she  was  inti- 
mately acquainted;  and  RoIUn,  Hume,  Gillies  aud 
Gibbon  were  her  daily  companions.  The  works  of 
Pascal  and  M assilion  she  could  read  in  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written ;  and  with  Virgil  she  could 
converse  in  his  native  tongue.  Above  all,  she  had  stu- 
died the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  had  learned  the 
way  of  eternal  life. 

Never  had  the  family  at  the  Glen  been  happier  than 
when  Frederic  returned  home,  bearing  his  parchment 
roll,  duly  adorned  with  the  riband,  and  the  imposing 
and,  after  some  preamble,  running  thus : 
Notuni  esto,  quod  nos,  conatnliendibus  honorandis  ad- 
•  rtverendia  collegii  ontedkti  luspectoribus,  anno 
Ckri* MDCCC-adm««mi««Frcdericus  Kirkwood  rjus- 
Vol.  l.-H 
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dem  olumnum,  ad  gradum  Baccalaurcalem  in  Artibus; 
&c  But  when  he  joined  the  domestic  circle,  authorized  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel,  their  joy  was  of  a  deep- 
er, holier  character.  Would  I  could  show  you  a  picture 
of  tho  group,  as  they  encircled  the  blading  hearth  on  that 
happy  evening.  I  will  even  make  the  attempt.  There 
sits  the  venerable  grandfather,  in  his  large  arm  -chair,  his 
white  hairs  smoothly  parted  from  off  his  ample  forehead, 
with  every  feature  speaking  of  passions  subdued,  and  a 
heart  full  of  gratitude,  content  and  love.  Next  the  mo- 
ther, with  something  like  the  bloom  of  youth  stealing 
over  her  matron  cheek, — while  her  eye  moves  in  a  tear 
that  rises  from  that  deep  fountain  of  mingled  feeling, 
known  only  toa  punts  mot htr's  he. irt,  as  she  looks  on  the 
son  of  her  love,  and  that  son  a  btlitvcr !  Between  these 
two  sits  Frederic,  comely  in  manly  strength,  his  whole 
countenance  expressing  heart-felt  benevolence  to  all 
mankind — and  peculiar  love,  gratitude  and  veneration 
for  those  by  whom  he  is  encircled.  Last,  and  the  darl- 
ing of  all,  is  Clara,  seated  on  her  brother's  knee,  with 
one  arm  around  his  neck,  while  her  other  hand  is  some- 
times clasped  in  his,— sometimes  straying  amid  his 
dark  luxuriant  hair.  She  is  not  exactly  beautiful,  but 
she  is  lovely.  Her  stature  is  rather  below  than  above 
the  medium  size  ;  and  fresh  nir  and  healthy  exercise 
have  given  elasticity  to  her  limbs,  and  a  bloom  to  her 
cheek,  that  rivals  the  richness  of  the  peach.  If  her  fea- 
tures are  not  regular,  they  defy  criticism ;  for  her  wholo 
face  has  such  a  glow  of  love  and  happiness,  that  the 
delighted  beholder  cannot  seek  for  defects.  Thus  they 
all  sat,  enjoying  the  full  tide  of  domestic  happiness ; 
and  each  might  liavc  said  to  the  other,  with  Galatcc, 

"Tu  me  demandais  tonbonhour, 
El  c'etall  moi  que  tu  rendais  heurcusc." 

Even  the  knowledge  that  Frederic  was  soon  to  leave 
them,  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  vocation,  could 
scarcely  moderate  their  joy. 

He  has  now  entered  on  his  holy  calling ;  and  though 
far  removed  from  those  who  loved  him  so  tenderly,  nur- 
tured him  so  carefully,  governed  him  so  wisely,  and 
made  such  personal  sacrifices  to  fit  him  for  usefulness, 
they  are  happy  still.  Far  from  selfishly  regretting  that 
at  the  moment  he  was  fitted  for  action,  and  capable  of 
making  some  return  for  all  their  kindness,  they  arc 
obliged  to  resign  him  altogether, — in  the  benevolence  of 
their  hearts  they  rejoice  that  they  have  been  used  as  in- 
struments to  prepare  him  for  a  life  of  usefulness  in  the 
world ;  and  their  most  fervent  prayer  for  him  is,  that 
he  may  "  turn  many  to  righteousness,"  and  then  "shine 
as  a  star  forever." 

Yes,  the  family  at  the  Glen  are  happy  still.  The 
aged  grandfather  is  "  waiting  patiently  his  appointed 
time  till  his  change  come,"  with  a  "hope  full  of  immor- 
tality." The  mother,  patient,  gentle,  subdued,  serene, 
in  fulfilling  her  quiet  and  unostentatious  duties,  is  care- 
fully laying  up  treasure,  where  "  neither  moth  nor  rust 
corrupt  nor  destroy."  And  the  lovely  Clara  is  the  sun- 
shine in  the  path  of  both.  She  hushes  the  sighs, — 
wipes  the  tears, — soothes  the  pains,  and  lightens  tho 
cares  of  each.  Her  voice  is  music  to  their  cars ;  her 
presence  brings  gladness  to  their  hearts ;  and  they  both 
pronounce  her  blessed. 

But  you  inquire,— is  she  who  breathes  such  fragrance 
around,  forever  to  be  immured  in  this  sequestered  val- 
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ley?  No—  she  will  move  in  a  wider  sphere ;  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  elsewhere  tastes  such  pure  and 
peaceful  happiness  as  she  has  tasted  here.  She  may 
find  more  luxuriant  roses,  but  then  she  must  encounter 
the  thorns ;  and  what  she  may  gain  in  untried  sources  of 
happiness,  will  be  counterbalanced  by  unknown  cares 
and  sorrows.  Yet  she  will,  by  and  by,  run  the  hazard : 
for  her  brother's  dearest  college  friend  once  begged  an 
invitation  to  spend  a  vacation  at  the  Cottage ;  and  when 
he  left  it,  he  left  his  heart  behind  him.  Clara  coidd  do 
no  less  than  give  tier's  in  exchange ;  and  so  she  has 
promised,  at  some  future  day,  to  become  his  wife. 

And  now,  as  1  have  finished  my  sketch,  we  will  leave 
the  valley. 

Do  you  further  inquire  what  is  the  secret  of  their 
happiness?  and  whether  she  who  has  been  so  eagerly 
sought  through  the  wide  world,  has  chosen  this  for  her 
favorite  residence?  1  will  give  you  the  unswer  Mr. 
Kirk  wood  gave  to  Clara,  when  she  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion of  similar  import. 

*'  Happiness,  my  daughter,  has,  on  earth,  no  local  ha- 
bitation. She  may  dwell  in  the  jwdacc  or  in  the  cottage  ; 
with  the  rich,  or  with  the  poor;  with  the  learned,  or 
with  the  ignorant.  Her  scat  is  in  the  .soul, — and  its 
security  does  not  depend  on  external  circumstances. 
A  peaceful  conscience,  and  a  humble,  contented  heart, 
grateful  for  blessings  bestowed,  and  feeling  no  craving 
desire  for  those  that  arc  withheld,  are  the  pillars  of  her 
throne,  But  there  arc  two  classes  of  persons  that  she 
will  never  deign  to  visit,  be  their  rank  or  station  wliut  it 
may.    Neither  the  idl*  nor  the  vicious  are  ever  happy." 

S.  U. 


For  tho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
PICTURE  OF  OLD  VIRGINIA. 

Look  here  upon  this  picture— am)  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  presentment— llanUtt. 

Virginia  had  been  beautiful 
And  owned  a  lovely  land  ; 
Her  sons,  who  were  so  dutiful, 
Went  with  her  heart  and  hand ; 
They  raised  her  to  the  highest  scat, 
By  talents  and  by  worth, 
And  sent  her  name  in  accents  sweet, 
For  ringing  through  the  earth. 

But  lately  she  had  fallen  off; 

Her  beauty  was  impair'd ; 

Her  younger  sons  were  heard  to  scofl— 

They  might  at  least  have  spared. 

Twas  said  that  she  was  growing  blind, 

Was  lazy  and  supine, 

And  that  she  weakly  lagged  behind 

Her  sisters,  grown  divine. 

That  all  her  days  were  spent,  forsooth, 

In  one  eternal  chime 

About  her  deeds  of  early  youth— 

"  Resolves"  of  former  time. 

Naught  could  In:  said  and  nothing  told 

But  s>he  more  devils  spied  ; 

"Mure  devils  than  vast  htU  couid  hold— 

Or  all  the  world  beside. 


And  strangers*  did  her  land  deride— 

With  wagging  tongue,  reviled; 

Wild  beasts,  they  said,  hod  multiplied 

In  that  most  barren  wild  ; 

Her  houses  were  untenanted — 

The  foxj  had  manned  her  walls  ; 

And  "rank  grass"  waved  around  his  head, 

As  in  old  Ossian's  halls! 

Her  moral  strength  and  physical,! 

Aye,  both  of  them  were  gone, 

And  every  man  seem'd  phtlusicnl, 

Or  like  to  tumble  down ; 

Her  talents  all  were  buried  deep, 

Or  in  some  napkin  hid, 

Or  with  the  mighty  dead,  did  sleep 

Beneath  the  coflin  lid. 

But  far!  oh  far  beyond  all  these, 

She  had  displc;iscd  her  God; 

Inter  dolosvs  cintres, 

She  on  volcano  trod ; 

She  could  not  gel  o'  nights  her  rest; 

At  midnight  bell  for  fire, 

She  hugged  her  infants  to  her  breast, 

Prepared  for  fun'ral  pyre. 

Virginia  roused  herself  one  day 

And  took  her  picture  down ; 

And  as  she  gazed,  W!\s  heard  to  say — 

Am  I  thus  hideous  grown? 

And  am  I  stupid — lazy — blind — 

A  monomaniac  too ! 

Relaxed  in  body  and  in  mind? 

Oh  no !  it  is  not  true. 

There  lies  outstretched  my  glorious  land, 

With  her  capacious  bay  ; 

My  rivers  rush  on  every  hand, 

With  sail  and  pennon  gay  ; 

My  mountains,  like  n  girdle  blue, 

Adorn  her  lovely  waist, 

14  And  lend  enchantment  to  the  view," 

As  in  "  the  distance"  traced. 

I'll  hie  me  straight  to  Richmond  town, 

And  call  my  liege  men  there ; 

And  they  shall  write  these  libels  down, 

Or  fill  me  with  despair. 

1  have  a  friend,  who'll  make  some  stir, 

And  take  my  work  in  hand ; 

I'll  send  Itim  forth  my  "Messenckk"— 

To  "spyoulaUthelaiuL»\\ 

That  Messenger  went  gaily  forth 
Throughout  her  old  domain, 
And  there  found  many  men  of  worth 
Would  snatch  their  pens  again ; 

•  Sec  Col.  Bctiton'a  description  of  Virginia,  done  into  »er*«j, 
beginning  thus  t 

"Aii  Benton  jocr'ii  along  the  road, 
'Twas  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
HU  thoughts  wore  brnt-en  finding  food, 
For  preconccivd  opinion,"  lie. 
\  "The  fox  peeped  out  of  the  window,  and  the  rank  gras» 
waved  around  his  head.    Desoluiu  is  the  dwelling  of  Mollis — 
Silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers."- tWart. 
(Man's  sue ii it li  w  ijone,  his cour.ifio—  zooks  ! 
And  liberty's  liue  motion*,  fro— Denton. 
Il  And  Mosc«t  scut  thoia  to  spy  out  the  laud  of  Canaeu 
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And  since  their  mothers'  blood  was  up — 
To  east  her  odium  by, 
Would  shed — of  ink — their  latest  drop 
T*  inscribe  her  name  on  high. 

The  land  which  he  went  out  to  sift, 
Xo  milk  and  honey  floods- 
It  takes  not  two  her  grapes  to  lift — * 
But  grapes  festoon  her  woods. 
No  want  of  food,  for  beast  or  man, 
There  me l  his  eager  gaze  ; 
Find  better  bacon ! — greens! — who  can  ? 
Or  finer  fields  of  maize  !f 

Her  Tuckahoes  'tis  true,  are  slim, 
And  of  a  bilious  hue  ; 
But  then  he  found  the  Anakim 
Beyond  the  mountains  blue: 

Some  men  he  found  in  safety  chains  

Ail  crossed  upon  the  breast — 

They  seem'd  indeed  to  have  no  brains  : 

But  these  all  lands  infest. 

The  women  look'd  so  passing  fair, 

How  shall  their  charms  lie  told  ? 

By  their  lachimo'sj  they  were 

Like  brilliants  set  in  gold. 

Of  such  pure  water  was  each  maid  ; 

So  sparkling  unto  view — 

No  wonder  that  it  should  be  said 

They  never  could  turn  blue. 

No  foxes  here,  peep'd  windows  through  ; 

But  oft  at  early  morn 

They're  seen  to  brush  the  glittering  dew, 

Pursued  by  hounds  and  horn  : 

Her  "hounds  are  of  the  Spartan  breed"— 

" So  sanded  and  so  Jletc'd," — 

All  "  dewlap' rf"  they,  and  all  "crook-kneed''— 

As  Cadmus  e'er  lialloo'd. 

In  short,  all  zealots  arc  run  mad 

T  abuse  this  pleasing  sod  ; 

Where  people  sleep  as  sound,  egad, 

As  in  the  land  of  Nod: 

What !  colonize  old  coachman  Dick ! 

My  foster  brother  Nat ! 

My  more  than  mother,  when  I'm  sick! 

u  Cork,  Half  no  more  of  thai." 

NCCATOR. 


♦And  uw>y  came  unto  the  brook  of  Enhcol  and  cut  down  from 
tV«*  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  Imru  it 
Ut»tf  n  two  upon  a  »ulT,  •  •  •  •  *  and  th»>>  told  him,  and  said 
•t  cirm-  unto  the  land  whither  thou  eenlixt  ma  and  surely  it 
with  milk  ftnd  honey,  and  thU  i*  the  fruit  o(  it. 

fin  old  Virginia  Mint  of  food 
Diseases  ha»c  engender'd— 
The  mind  »a  gone— to  want  of  blood 
Oaml  m'iriild  tiave  aurrendcr'd. 


i  down— 
And  men  are  now  much  scarcer— 
Wild  beasts  in  mulutudes  are  known, 
Thai  e»ery  day  pel  fiercer. 

Flee  gravel— grit— and  heartlo*t  ciny— 
Nor  corn  nor  oat*  will  jjrow  there— 
To  westward  hie— away— away  • 
No  heanlcua  Clay  you'll  know  there.—. 

tTht  jellow  lachituo.-SW  tCymbclinc.) 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
the  Journal  of  a  Young  American 
Tourist  In  Italy* 

Thk  "  sable  goddess*'  hatl  l>ccn  seated  for  some  time 
upon  her  "ebon  throne,"  when  we  passed  through  the 
ponderous  gate  and  rattled  along  the  principal  street  of 
Genoa  the  Proud.  It  was  a  beautiful  night.  The  firma- 
ment was  studded  with  sparkling  gems,  and  the  silver 
queen  rode  steadily  in  the  heavens,  diffusing  that  pure 
and  hallowed  illumination  which  prompted  the  ancients 
to  worship  her  as  the  goddess  of  chastity,  and  uninter- 
rupted by  any  of  those  envious  clouds  whose  interven- 
tion between  her  face  and  the  earth  furnishes  poets  with 
so  favorite  a  figure  to  express  the  idea  of  virtue  ob- 
scured and  oppressed  with  misfortune.    It  was  not, 
however,  a  night  in  which  "creation  sleeps,"— or,  to 
use  the  pompous  phrase  of  Racine,  in  which  "tout  dort, 
et  les  vents  et  Neptune,"— for  the  wind  was  tempestu- 
ously high,  and  the  waves  evinced  all  their  usual  rest- 
lessness at  being  roughly  visited  by  the  subjects  of  old 
Aiolus.  As  we  whirled  along,  nothing  like  an  animated 
being  was  to  be  seen;  not  even  a  mouse  was  stirring; 
and  the  rush  and  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the 
street,  seemed  to  bring  out  the  solemn  stillness  which 
otherwise  prevailed,  into  the  strongest  relief.    How  we 
strained  our  eyes  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  glorious  pa- 
laces which  have  so  filled  the  trump  of  fume,  and  to 
which  the  city  is  indebted  for  her  magnificent  title!  And 
how  impressive,  how  imposing  was  their  appearance  in 
ihe  partial  development  and  mellowed  effect  of  their 
splendor,  afforded  by  the  beams  of  the  moon !  The 
whole  street  wa3  one  consecutive,  uninterrupted  row 
of  princely  buildings,— and  exquisite  indeed  was  die  ef- 
fect of  light  and  shade  there  exhibited— "leaving  that 
ovcly  which  was  so,  and  making  that  which  was  not." 

Wo  had  given  directions  to  be  taken  to  the  Hotel  of 
the  Cross  of  Malta— VMbergo  delta  Croce  di  Malta,  and 
when  the  carriage  stopjx?d,  we  got  out  with  the  expec- 
tation of  being  at  our  destined  domicil.  No  sign,  how- 
ever, of  a  hotel  was  visible,  and  one  of  our  party  began 
to  make  an  accompaniment  to  the  noise  of  the  wind  by 
storming  a  little  at  the  postillions  for  not  obeying  his 
orders, — when  the  courier  informed  us  that  we  were  as 
near  as  the  vehicle  could  gel  to  the  house,  as  it  was  lo- 
cated in  n  street  hurd  by,  too  narrow  for  any  but  pedes- 
trians. This  position  of  one  of  the  principal  hotels  of 
acity  denominated  la  sitperba,  appeared  singular  enough, 
and  with  our  ideas  of  its  superbness  somewhat  dimi- 
nished, we  followed  the  man  a  short  distance  up  a  lane 
in  which  two  persons  could  scarcely  walk  abreast,  until 
wc  reached  the  door  of  the  establishment,  whose  ns|>ect 
was  not  particularly  inviting,  in  despite  of  its  towering 
altitude.  Our  fears,  however,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
wc  might  be  accommodated,  or  rather  unaccommodated, 
were  soon  put  to  rest,  when  wc  mounted  the  spacious 
stairway,  and  were  ushered  into  a  suite  of  apartments 
which  to  the  simplicity  of  an  American,  republican  eye, 
wore  an  air  of  absolute  magnificence. 

What  a  difference  thore  was  between  the  first  aspect 
of  tiling  in  this  our  Hotel  of  the  Cross  of  Malta,  and  that 
which  is  presented  in  the  places  of  entertainment  for 
nan  and  horse  in  the  United  •totes.  Instead  of  heini; 
sin  red  into  a  bar-room  fdled  with  tin:  fumes  of  whiskey 
and  tobacco,  crowded  with  Ikx>Ls  to  be.  blackened,  deco- 
rated with  "  tinUuiubuleiil  appendages"  innumerable, 
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and  affording  paljmblc  evidence  in  every  way  that  the  cs- 
tablistuuenl  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  motto,  "  e  pluribus 
unum,"  as  the  government  of  the  country  itself,  wc  were 
received  at  the  portal  by  a  single  domestic  and  conducted 
to  our  rooms  without  seeing  or  hearing  the  slightest  indi- 
cution  that  any  other  "mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould" 
besides  ourselves,  was  in  the  house.  And  then  the  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  apartments!  The  re- 
collection of  the  closets  or  pigeon  hoics,  styled  chambers 
by  the  courtesy  of  our  mother  tongue,  so  limited  in  their 
dimensions,  that  like  the  cell  of  the  poor  Hibernian,  in 
which  he  "did  nothing  but  walk  up  nnd  down,"  you 
cannot  "  stand  in  them  at  all,"  furnished  with  a  bed,  a 
wash-stand,  two  chairs,  and  a  looking  glass,  in  which 
you  may  sec  one  moiety  of  your  face  at  a  lime,  if  you 
exert  yourself  with  sufficient  industry,  did  not  certainly 
excite  any  very  lively  regrets,  as  we  gazed  on  the  spa- 
cious apartments  glittering  with  mirrors,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  frescoed  and  gilded  aJ  unguent,  mantles  supported 
by  sculptured  goddesses,  chairs  and  lounges  covered 
with  damask,  and  bods  so  richly  curtained  and  attired, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  one  could  scarcely  sleep  in  them, 
for  thinking  of  the  luxury  in  which  he  was  reposing. 
The  hotel  was  formerly  a  palace,  whose  glories,  in  part, 
it  still  retains.  Yet,  to  tell  the  truth  nnd  shame  a  cer- 
tain nameless  gentleman,  before  my  head  had  been  long 
laid  upon  the  pillow,  I  would  willingly  have  exchanged 
the  grandeur  and  the  spaciousness  of  the  room  in  which 
I  was  courting  the  sweet  restorer  of  tired  nature,  for  the 
plainness  and  contractcdncss  of  any  of  the  closets  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Verily  1  paid  for  my  magnifi- 
cence. Never  did  I  suffer  from  cold  as  on  that  night — the 
very  exercise  which  I  took  in  shaking  and  shivering 
ought  to  have  induced  perspiration,  but  in  spite  of  a 
respectable  quantity  of  bed-clothes,  with  the  addition 
of  all  my  habiliments  piled  on  lop  of  them,  1  could  not 
make  myself  warm  enough  to  allow  the  god  of  sleep  to 
exercise  his  balmy  influence  upon  my  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant. Italian  dwellings,  unfortunately,  as  I  thought 
then,  are  constructed  much  more  in  reference  to  the 
weather  of  the  torrid  than  of  the  frigid  zone.  Every 
method  is  devised  of  letting  in  as  much  of  the  coolness 
of  the  external  atmosphere  as  possible,  and  of  adapting 
the  materials  of  the  apartments  to  the  nullification  of 
all  caloric;  and  the  one  in  which  I  was  quaking,  was 
in  no  way  an  exception  to  the  prevalent  custom.  The 
marble  floors  and  unpapcrcd  walls,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  colors  with  which  the  latter  were  filled, 
created  a  resistless  disposition  to  chilliness  in  them- 
selves; the  wind  came  pouring  through  several  win- 
dows, reaching  almost  from  the  ceilings  to  the  floor, 
whose  looseness  provided  it  with  abundant  facility  for 
ingress ;  no  fire-place  offered  its  aid  for  combating  the 
power  of  the  blusterer;  nnd  the  bed  in  which  I  lay, 
curled  up  into  a  heap,  to  prevent  the  "genial  current" 
from  entirely  freezing,  was  of  amplitude  commensurate 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  chamber.  Napoleon,  with 
his  whole  staff,  might  have  been  accommodated  in  it, 
when  lie  visited  Genoa.  Whenever  I  attempted  to 
make  a  change  of  position,  1  might  as  well  have  fullcn 
into  an  ice-house.  What  joy  when  the  morning's  light 
dawned  upon  my  eyes!  Never  did  I  observe  the  maxim 
with  regnrd  to  early  rising  with  so  much  good-will,  as 
when  I  left  the  inhospitable  couch,  determined  not  to 
entrust  myself  to  it  again.    By  the  time  I  had  dressed 


1  was  as  near  congelation  as  I  well  could  be;  the  only 
thing  that  kept  my  blood  in  circulation  was  the  pros- 
pect of  no  cxhiliraling  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  and  there 
[  steered  with  all  possible  speed ;  but  alas,  for  human 
expectations!  On  opening  the  door  my  optics  were 
immediately  filled  with  smoke,  nnd  as  they  arc  not  of 
that  "nice'*  character  which  arc  requisite  "to  see  what 
is  not  to  be  seen,"  I  could  discern  nothing  like  a  blaze. 
The  badly  constructed  hearth  manifested  the  most  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  permit  the  wood  to  ignite,  but 
kindly  enabled  us  to  obtain  all  the  warmth  we  could 
from  fumigation  I  confess  I  became  somewhat  dispi- 
rited. One  of  my  motives  in  coming  to  Italy  was  to 
escape  the  cold  of  the  winter  at  home,  and  here  on  my 
very  entrance  into  its  mild  nnd  genial  atmosphere,  as  it 
is  always  called,  had  I  suffered  more  chattering  of  the 
teeth  than  I  ever  did  before  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
This  may  be  an  escape  thought  I,  but  if  it  is,  it  is  one 
amazingly  like  that  of  Lieutenant  O'Shangnessy,  who 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  W. 


HEW  ENGLAND. 

The  place  from  which  the  following  letter  is  indited, 
can  be  forgotten  by  no  one  that  has  ever  seen  it.  A  fine 
view  of  Northampton  may  be  had  from  the  top  of  the 
Mansion  House,  where  the  visiter  commonly  abides ;  but 
whoever  ascends  Mount  Holyoke,  is  rewarded  for  his 
pains,  with  a  prospect  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  Vir- 
ginia, we  may  have  from  our  summits,  a  view  of  moun- 
tains on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  country  com- 
paratively level,  with  occasional  spots  of  cultivation; 
but  there  is  seldom  any  greater  variety.  Nothing  else 
is  afforded  by  the  Peaks  of  Otter.  Mount  Holyoke,  fur- 
nishes a  combination  of  beauties.  The  spectator  be- 
holds mountains  and  lowland;  a  country  wild  and  rug- 
ged in  one  direction  and  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion in  another.  He  has  before  him  the  lovely  village  of 
Northampton,  with  others  not  far  distant.  And  the  Con- 
necticut, is  seen  winding  its  way,  amongst  its  fertile 
meadows,  in  so  circuitous  and  yet  so  regular  a  manner, 
as  to  make  the  country  on  its  banks  resemble  a  beauti- 
ful parterre.  The  water  prospect  gives  lo  the  scene  its 
chief  source  of  interest.  Mount  Holyoke,  rises  not  so 
high  as  CatskiU;  nor  is  the  Connecticut  so  distant  from 
it,  as  the  Hudson  from  the  latter.  And  it  is  owing  to 
tins,  that  the  water  view,  is  finer  from  its  summit,  than 
from  the  Pint  Orchard.  The  distance  is  sufficient  to 
"  lend  enchantment  lo  the  view" — not  so  great  as  to  pre- 
vent a  spectator  from  seeing  any  beautiful  object  that  a 
nearer  view  would  embrace,  with  all  the  distinctness  that 
is  desirable.  A  Virginian,  who  has  high  authority  for 
supposing  that  a  visit  to  Harper's  Ferry  is  worth  a  trip 
across  the  Atlantic,  may  ask  if  Mmmt  Holyoke  surpasses 
this  famous  Virginia  scene.  State  pride  must  yield  to 
candor,  and  acknowledge  that  it  does.  The  prospect 
from  what  is  called  the  Eagle  Rock,  two  milc3  distant 
from  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  Loudoun  side,  is  certainly 
very  fine,  and  calculated  to  remove  in  some  degree  that 
disappointment,  which  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Jefferson's 
description  is  apt  to  feel,  when  the  scene  from  the  Jef- 
ferson Rock  is  first  lieheld  by  him.  But  the  view  of  the 
streams  at  Harper's  Ferry,  beheld  from  any  point,  can- 
not compare  in  beauty  with  the  Connecticut  nt  North- 
ampton.   And,  in  other  respects,  Harpr'*  Ferry  must 
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yirld  to  Mount  Holyokc  It  will  not  do  to  put  the  work- 
shops of  the  former  against  the  beautiful  villages  seen 
from  the  latter.  Harper's  Ferry  cannot  in  any  wny 
obtain  pre-eminence,  until  the  spectator  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  justness  oCMr.  Jefferson's  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  water  first  passed  through  the  Blue 
Ridge.  And,  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  the  correctness 
of  that  opinion,  must  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty  after 
looking  at  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah,  and  seeing  how 
small  a  power  is  produced  by  the  two  streams  combined. 

The  author  of  the  letter,  in  speaking  of  the  ladies  of 
.tote  England,  repudiates  what  he  terms  a  leading  argu- 
ment for  slavery.    The  individual  who  is  led  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  letter  to  make  the  following  remarks,  is 
certainly  not  an  advocate  of  slavery  ;  but  his  own  ob- 
servation, has  brought  htm  to  some  conclusions,  from 
which  he  inclines  to  think,  the  intelligent  gentleman  by 
whom  that  letter  was  written,  will  scarcely  dissent. 
Whoever  has  travelled  in  a  stage  or  steamboat  in 
Virginia,  and  travelled  also  in  stages  and  steam- 
boats in  the  non-slavc-holding  states,  must  have  per- 
ceived that  more  deference  and  respect  are  shown  to- 
wards female  travellers  with  us,  tlinn  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  states.   In  a  southern  steamboat,  men  will 
not  be  seen  scrambling  for  seats  at  table,  before  the 
ladies  arc  provided  with  places;  and,  in  a  southern 
stage,  a  female  traveller  will  always  l>e  offered  that  scat 
which  it  is  supposed  she  would  prefer.    If  more  con- 
sideration be  shown  for  female  travellers,  in  the  slave- 
holding  than  in  the  non-slave-holding  states, — the  next 
inquiry  is,  whether  slavery  be  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence.   It  may  be  admitted,  that  in  the  southern  states, 
the  men  who  travel  arc  for  the  most  part  gentlemen ; 
while  to  the  north,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
perpetually  moving  about,  arc  persons  who  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  any  good  society,  and  have  very 
little  idea  of  good  breeding.    Again — it  may  be  admit- 
ted, that  our  steamboats  are  generally  less  crowded,  and 
there  is  consequently  less  inducement  to  be  guilty  of 
that  indelicacy,  which  is  so  often  seen  in  a  northern 
boat.    Do  these  facts  explain  the  cause  of  the  difference 
above  alluded  to?    They  do  not.   For  wc  find  to  the 
south,  that  a  theatre,  or  a  place  for  the  delivery  of  a 
public  speech,  may  be  filled  by  citizens,  without  any 
distinction  of  persons;  and  yet  respectable  females 
coming  to  a  place  thu3  crowded,  would  be  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  would  be  shown  towards  them 
at  the  north  under  similar  circumstances.    There  must 
be  some  other  cause  for  the  difference ;  and  slavery  is 
in  a  great  degree  that  cause.   To  the  north,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  slavery,  many  females,  even 
in  respected  ranks  of  life,  perform  duties  which  here 
would  devolve  upon  our  slaves.  Nor  do  the  dutiej  which 
they  perform  consist  merely  of  unseen  employments 
within  doors.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  sex  engage 
in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling,  and  travel"  about 
unattended.  Thus  embarking  in  what  with  us  would  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  offices  of  men,  the  consequence 
is  that  they  are  treated  with  not  more  respect  than  is 
shown  towards  men.    This  remark  is  applicable,  as  be- 
fore stated,  to  a  large  proportion — to  so  large  a  propor- 
tion, that  the  general  rule  of  deference  towards  the  sex, 
which  prevails  to  the  south—can  scarcely  be  said  to 
prevail,  in  the  northern  states ;  but  those  by  whom,  and 
to  whom  that  deference  is  there  shown,  are  rather  to 


be  regarded  as  exceptions.  A  gentleman  to  the  north, 
will  treat  one  whom  he  knotes  to  be  a  lady,  with  cour- 
tesy and  res|iecU  To  the  south,  this  previous  informa- 
tion, is  not  so  indispensable.  Wc  act  upon  a  general 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  sex.  A  female  with  us,  id 
treated  with  courtesy  and  respect,  unless  something  he 
known  as  to  her  character,  or  be  apparent  in  her  con- 
duct, which  justifies  the  conclusion  that  she  is  not  en- 
titled to  be  so  treated.  C. 

From  the  Frctlorickflmrc  Arma. 
LETTERS  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND*— NO*  I. 

BY  A  VIKUINUN. 

Northampton,  Mass.  July  21,  1831. 

And  you  will  positively  •'excommunicate'*  me  if  I 
do  not  send  you  "some  first  imjirtMimia''  of  Yankee- 
land  ?  Have  at  you  then  ;  though,  really,  my  time  has 
been  so  filled  with  seeing  and  hearing,  thai  hardly  u 
scrap  remains  to  write  down  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
curious  or  striking  things  that  meet  my  eyes  and  ears. 

Unusual  opportunity  has  been  uffbrded  me  for  seeing 
various  lights  and  shades  of  Yankee  character.  In  stage, 
and  steamboat,  in  jersey  wagon  and  on  fool,  on  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  in  farm  houses  and  city  palaces,  I 
have  seen  and  chatted  with  all  sorts  of  people,  from  the 
♦  *  *  of  the  *  *  *  down  to  the  tavern  porter 
and  the  country  laborer.  Five  days  I  have  spent  in  a 
pedestrian  stroll,  calling  often  at  the  country  houses  to 
get  a  draught  of  water,  rest  myself,  and  talk  with  the 
farmer  or  his  wife.  These  gossiping*,  you  may  well 
suppose  commonly  produced  amusement  and  fi/qtiently 
solid  information,  at  least  solid  materials  for  reflection  ; 
and,  considering  that  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks  since  my  entry  into  New  England,  mi  thinks  I 
have  a  pretty  exact  measure  of  Jonathan's  foot.  Yet 
for  all  this  preface,  do  not  expect  any  very  astounding 
revelations.  From  the  thousand  incidents  tlmt,  unitedly, 
make  my  tour  extremely  interesting  to  myself,  it  is  not 
certain  that  any  one,  or  any  dozen  can  l»e  selected, 
which  will  materially  interest  another  person. 

In  the  visible  face  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
the  features  which,  by  their  novelty  or  beauty,  most 
strike  a  Virginian  eye,  ore  the  small  farms,  usually  of 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  acres;  the  small  fields  in  pro- 
portion, there  being  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  in  one 
farm ;  the  stone  fences,  rendered  necessary  and  nume- 
rous in  many  places  by  scarcity  of  timber,  and  by  the 
troublesome  suj>erabuudancc  of  stone ;  the  universality 
of  hay  crops,  on  hills  as  well  as  in  meadows ;  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  wheat,  (the  only  grains  generally  cul- 
tivated being  corn,  rye  and  oats,)  the  clustering  of  habi- 
tations together  in  villages,  instead  of  having  the  m  dis- 
persed at  intervals  of  a  mile  over  the  country ;  the 
white  painlcd  village  churches,  all  with  stately  spires, 
visible  for  miles  around,  having  gill  vanes,  and  clocks 
of  hands  so  large  ami  stroke  so  loud,  that  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  and  heard  the  hour  half  a  mile  off. — 
The  country  is  more  hilly,  or  rolling,  as  our  farmers 
would  say,  than  the  lower  half  of  Virginia;  and  the 
hills  have,  generally,  a  smaller  base  and  a  more  grace- 
fully swelling,  dome-like  top,  than  our  hills.  These 
rotundities,  with  their  concomitant  hollows,  traversed 
by  numberless  stone  fences,  with  here  and  there  patches 
of  woodland  and  detached  white  farm  houses,  half  un- 
bosomed in  elms  and  fruit  trees ;  while,  perhaps,  two 
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or  three  villages,  with  steeples  piercing  the  sky,  arc  nt 
onco  witliin  Uic  view,  exhibit  everywhere  landscapes 
of  a  beauty  unknown  to  eastern,  or  indeed,  to  western 
Virginia.  Here  is  not  n  hundredth  part  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  abject,  .squalid  poverty,  that  our  state  pre- 
sents. I  have  not  seen  a  log  house  in  New  England; 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  ordinary  farm  houses  are  painted. 
Brick  and  stone  buildings  arc  not  common,  except  in  the 
cities.  This  village,  the  most  lovely  to  the  eye  in  all 
the  north,  and  Worcester,  (take  care  to  call  it  H'ooster) 
having  respectively,  3000  and  4  or  5000  inhabitants, 
contain,  both  together,  hardly  more  than  one  hundred 
nnd  fifty  brick  and  stone  houses. 

But  the  morale  of  New  England,  (he  character  of  her 
people,  their  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  upon  some  im- 
portant subjects,  their  social  and  political  institutions, 
regulations,  and  usages,  have  interested  me  far  more 
than  her  physical  lineaments. 

Would  that  time  and  space  were  mine  to  explain  the 
road,  pauper,  and  school  systems  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  (They  and  Rhode  Island  arc  the  only 
states  of  New  England  which  I  have  visited.)  Rut  that 
would  require  too  much  detail.  Their  felicitous  organi- 
zation may  l>c  inferred  from  their  effects. 

The  common  roads  arc  all,  or  nearly  all,  ridded  up, 
turnpike  fashion,  nnd  fully  as  good  as  our  turnpikes-  1 

do  not  mean  such  ns  a  certain  one  not  far  from  , 

which  the  traveller  knows  to  be  a  turnpike  only  by  the 
tolls  and  the  jolts,  but  those  in  the  valley,  and  near 
Richmond. 

There  is  probibly  not  a  ljcggar  by  trade  (except  so- 
licitors for  pious  charities  and  subscriptions)  in  New 
England.  The  needy  nre  sent  to  a  poor  house,  having 
a  farm  attached  to  it,  on  which  they  work  for  the  parish, 
or  arc  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  their  maintenance,  ns 
the  people  of  each  township  choose.  In  different  town- 
ships (or  towns,  as  the  provincial  dialect  hath  it,)  the 
number  of  paupers  greatly  varies.  1  have  been  told  of 
five,  ten,  twenty,  nnd  even  thirty,  or  more,  upon  the 
list;  nnd,  as  there  are  many  "towns"  in  a  county,  per- 
haps the  number  of  such  pensioners  here,  equals  otirs. 
But  mark  !  the  expense  here  is  next  to  nothing — some- 
times absolutely  nothing:  nay,  some  "towns"  actually 
derive  a  revenue  from  the  lalxirs  of  their  jwrish  poor. 
Salem  has  thus  gained  several  thousand  dollars  in  a 
year.  All  who  are  able  render  a  fair  equivalent,  some- 
times more,  for  the  relief  they  receive. 

Every  person  in  this  slate,  above  four  years  of  age, 
is  entitled  to  instruction,  nt  the  charge  of  the  "town," 
in  the  useful  common  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  a 
man  or  woman  who  cannot  read,  is  here  a  prodigy. — 
Nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  the  whole  population  take,  or 
read  newspapers.  (In  Virginia  not  more  than  half  the 
white  population  docs  so.)  Here  seems  to  be  not  a  fourth 
of  the  tippling  that  we  have ;  gambling  is  even  far  more 
rare. :  there  is  not  n  race  course  in  New  England  ;  and, 
considering  the  density  of  the  population,  (eighty  to  the 
square  mile,  ours  is  only  nineteen,)  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  fourth  so  much  vice  and  crime  ns  with  us.  In 
moral  science,  nnd  not  least  in  that  branch  of  it  which 
investigates  the  texture  of  a  people's  character,  it  is 
hard  to  ascertain  causes  and  effects  with  precision.— 
What  was  rjfrcl,  by  u  sort  of  reaction  frequently  be- 
comes cattse;  they  gbe  each  oilier  reciprocal  impulses, 
like  the  mutual  aid  of  parent  and  offspring;  sometimes 


various  causes  mingle  their  operations,  in  unseen,  per- 
haps invisible  degree^ — nnd  there  is  no  laboratory,  no 
apparatus  for  resolving  the  inscrutable  compound  into 
its  elements.  The  moral  chemist  should,  therefore,  diffi- 
dently ascribe  the  order,  industry,  solwicty,  thriftincss, 
and  intelligence,  which  characterise  these  people,  to  any 
one  cause,  or  to  nny  set  of  causes.  But  general  consent, 
and  the  reason  of  the  case,  leave  little  doubt  that  much, 
if  not  most  of  ihcsc  virtues,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
system  of  common  schools.  Yet  it  may  be  questional 
if,  in  producing  social  good,  the  school  system  has  not 
in  these  states  n  co-efficient,  of  equal  or  Bupcrior  influ- 
ence. The  road  and  poor  systems— nay,  the  school 
system  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  owe  nearly  nil  their  virtues 

to  the  TOWNSHIP  STSTF.M. 

Each  county  is  suUlividcd  into  districts,  of  no  uni- 
form shape  or  si7.c,  though  usually  four,  five,  or  six 
miles  long  and  broad.  By  an  impropriety,  too  fast 
rooted  ever  to  be  eradicated,  these  are  called  towns; 
which  word  is  never  understood  here  in  its  English 
sense,  as  opposed  to  country,  and  meaning  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  but  always  as  signifying  one  of  the 
districts  I  have  mentioned.  Protesting  against  its  law- 
fulness, I  shall  yet  use  it  now  in  the  New  England  sense. 
Each  town  is  a  sort  of  republic  Its  people,  in  full  town 
meeting,  elect  a  representative,  or  representatives,  in 
the  legislature,  selectmen,  (nearly  equivalent  to  common- 
council-men)  assessor,  nnd  collector;  decide  how  the 
poor  shall  be  kept,  schools  organized,  or  roads  altered 
or  repaired,  nnd  what  amount  shall  be  raised  by  taxes 
for  these  and  other  purposes.  A  town  meeting  is  held 
statedly,  in  the  spring,  for  elections ;  and  two  or  three 
others,  whenever  ten  voters  request  it  of  the  selectmen, 
in  writing.  At  deliberative  meetings,  a  cliainnan  (here 
called  "  Moderator,")  is  chosen  by  the  assembly ;  great 
decorum  prevails,  and  earnest  debates  arise.  The  town, 
as  n  corporate  person,  is  liable  for  any  damage-  sustained 
through  neglect  to  keep  a  road  in  repair ;  and  damages 
have  frequently  been  recovered.  It  is  obliged  by  law, 
to  support  schools  enough  to  educate  all  its  children  in 
the  manner  prescribed.  It  is  bound  to  maintain  its  own 
poor.  And  the  near  interest,  the  direct  agency  which 
every  citizen  has  in  the  performance  of  these  duties, 
cause  them  to  be  attended  to  with  an  exactness  and  an 
efficacy  which  a  government  less  heed,  never  would  at- 
tain. This  is  the  very  system  which  it  was  the  lending 
wish  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life  to  sec  established  in  Vir- 
ginia.* No  one  can  see  its  admirable  effects  without 
owning  that  wish  to  have  been  one  of  the  wii,c-';t  which 
his  w  ise  and  patriotic  mind  ever  cherished.  Such  an 
organization  is  not  only  a  nursery  of  statesmen, — it 
diffuses  among  the  multitude  habits  of  reflection  and 
of  action  about  public  affairs, — makes  tliem  feel  often 
and  sensibly,  the.  dignity  of  self-government, — and  fits 
them  better  nnd  better  for  the  exalted  task.  It  is,  mo- 
rally, what  n  will  disciplined  militia  would  be  physi- 
cally. Not  the  wretched  militia  that,  by  our  own  dis- 
graceful neglect,  has  now  become  our  own  scorn,  but 
that  which  our  forefathers  recommended  to  us  as  a  main 
"bulwark  of  our  liberties,''  and  '*  the  best  defence  of  a 
free  state." 

Jill  the  direct  taxes  in  this  stttle  are  laid  by  the  ttnens. 
The  state  government  is  maintained  entirely  by  the 
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interest  on  some  accumulated  funds,  and  by  a  tax  of  half 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  stale  banks.  By 
the  by,  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  of  these  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, having  a  capital  altogether,  as  is  computed, 
of  about  thirty  millions !  And  this  for  a  state  of  7,800 
square  miles,  and  610,000  people.  Verily  "inctdit  per 
ignes  tujtponUos  cintri  doloso:n  or,  in  English,  "she  sits 
upon  a  mine  of  gunj>owder."  Perhaps  sailing  through 
the  air  in  a  car  buoyed  by  bubbles,  might  be  as  apt  an 
illustration. 

The  common  schools  (so  those  supported  by  taxation 
arc  called)  are  not  the  only  ones,  for  even  elementary 
instruction.  Many  wealthy  persons,  unfortunately  for 
the  public  weal,  prefer  sending  their  children  to  teachers 
of  their  own  employing:  and  thus  numerous  private 
schools  of  various  g  rules,  and  some  of  these  of  great 
merit,  are  planted  over  the  slate.  Unfortunately  I  say, 
because  such  persons  arc  often  those  whose  interested 
countenance  and  suj>ervision  are  most  essential  lo  the 
good  management  of  the  common  schools,— w  hiY.li,  de- 
prived of  them,  lose  half  their  usefulness.  Female  edu- 
cation is  well  attended  to.  Good  schools  for  females, 
(reputedly  so,  I  have  not  entered  one  of  them)  seem 
much  more  numerous  than  with  us,  allowing  duly  for 
population.  And  a  judgment  of  the  trees  by  their  fruits, 
would  confirm  tliat  belief ;  for  in  my  casual  ami  diver- 
sified intercourse,  I  liave  met,  I  think,  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  well  taught  women  than  would  occur  in  a 
similar  range  through  our  own  society.  Yet  such  a 
comparison  bs  very  fallacious,  and  perhaps  not  worth 
making.  Of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied,  by  personal  ob- 
servation; that  the  additional  work  rendered  necessary 
to  ladies  in  New  England,  by  the  imperfect  nnd  unser- 
vant-like  "help"  which  they  hire,  is  not  at  all  incom- 
patible with  refined  delicacy  of  mind,  manners,  and 
person.  That  it  is  so,  however,  is  a  leading  argument 
witli  some  of  our  philosophers  for  slavery.  If  memory 
served  me,  I  would  quote  for  their  benefit,  a  caustic 
passage  from  the  "Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,"  to 
the  effect  thai  "a  genuine  philosopher  is  never  al  a  loss 
for  facts  to  supjwt  any  theory,  however  absurd  or  ridi- 
culous. Having  constructed  that  nccording  to  the  most 
approved  principles,  and  upon  the  most  ingenious  plan, 
he  goes  to  work,  and  cither  makes  all  the  facts  needful 
lo  uphold  it,  or  distorts  actual  facts  to  suit  his  purpose." 

It  bus  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  some  ad- 
mirable female  minds  in  New  England.  Since  the  spells 
of  romance  were  shaken  from  mc,  I  have  never  hoped 
lo  sec  more  happdy  exemplified,  that  trait  of  a  capital 
heroine  of  our  favorite  Miss  Edgcworlh:  "  you  could 
discover  that  the  stream  of  literature  had  passed  over 
her  mind,  only  by  the  verdure  and  fertility  you  saw 
there."  (I  mar  the  quotation,  doubtless,  but  that  is  its 
substance.)  No  pedantic  harping  upon  books,  and 
authors,  and  sciences ;  some  cross-examination  would 
be  requisite,  lo  find  out  that  she  knew  their  names. 
But  lei  a  subject  be  tabled,  culling  for  ideas,  or  for  cxer- 
uoos  of  intellect,  lo  which  a  convcrsamy  with  books, 
authors  and  sciences  was  indispensable — and  you  might 
see  ihol  she  knew  them  welL  Then  too  she  knew 
much  thai  they— but  for  fear  you  should  think  I  am 
about  to  fall  in  lovo,  (which  however  is  impossible,)  1 
will  suppress  the  rest  of  my  encomium. 

Abolition,  if  not  dead  here,  iii  in  a  slate  too  dci>|»e- 
ratdy  feeble  to  give  us  an  hour's  unca^inew*.    Of  the 


many  intelligent  men  with  whom  1  have  convened  on 
tins  subject  in  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, there  is  but  a  single  one  who  does  not  reprobate 
the  views  of  Messrs.  Tappan,  Cox,  Garrison  and  Co.  as 
suggestions  of  the  wildest,  most  pernicious  fanatid;  tn. 
Tappan  has  two  brothers  in  Boston,  both  ardent  eolo- 
nizationists,  and  decidedly  opposed  to  his  mad  notions. 
Not  only  do  the  persons  1  have  talked  with,  themselves 
reprobate  interference  with  that  painfully  delicate  and 
peculiar  concern  of  the  south  :  they  testify  to  the  al- 
most entire  unanimity  of  their  acquaintance,  in  the 
same  sentiment.  And  such  multiplied  and  decisive 
proofs  have  I,  of  the  sound  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
that  subject,  as  leave  mc  not  a  doubt,  tint  nine-tenths 
of  the  votes,  and  ninety-nine  hundredth*  of  the  mtclhrt 
of  the  country,  are  for  letting  urtcliolly  a/our.  You  have 
little  idea  of  the  contempt  in  which  Garrison,  and  his 
will-o'-the-wisp,  the  Liberator,  are  held  here.  I  have 
heard  him  sj>oken  of  as  a  "  miserable  fanatic,"  and  "  a 
contemptible  poor  creature,"  in  companies  so  numerous 
and  mixed,  as  to  demonstrate — none  gainsaying  it — thai 
the  speakers  but  expressed  the  public  thought.  "  There 
is  in  this,  as  in  other  communities,''  said  a  Cambridge 
Professor  tome,  "always  afloat  a  certain  quantity  of 
moral  virus,  or  noxious  gas,  ever  ami  anon  iml>odying 
itself  in  some  such  form  as  this,  of  abolitionism.  N«>i 
long  ago,  it  was  anti-masonry.  In  two  years,  nUili- 
tiouism  will  be  us  prostrate  as  anti-masonry  ts  now. 
It  may,  meanwhile,  spread  fast  and  boldly:  it  may 
create  disturbances  and  alarms:  it  may  prevail  so  f  ir, 
in  some  districts,  as  to  have  representatives  in  Congress, 
who  will  there  bring  forward  some  scheme  of  emanci- 
pation :  but  triumph  finally,  or  even  extensively,  in  the 
north,  it  never  can."  And  all  that  I  saw,  or  heard,  con- 
vinced mc  that  Mr.  G»»****  was  not  widely  mistaken. 

At  Worcester,  last  year,  an  apostle  of  abolition  from 
"some  where  away  down  east,"  delivered  a  lecture,  iii 
the  Baptist  Church,  against  slavery  ;  depicting  iu 
wrongs  and  evils,  and  insisting  upon  its  exlirjvxtion. 
He  was  heard  patiently  ;  but  when  he  closed,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  arose,  and,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  nu- 
merous audience,  completely  answered  every  argument; 
vindicated  the  southern  slaveholders  from  all  wilful  in- 
justice in  being  such ;  shewed  the  im practicability  of 
any  but  the  most  cautiously  gradual  emancipation,  and 
the  madness  of  attempting  even  tliat,  byolficious  inter- 
meddling from  the  non-slaveholding  states.  Our  apos- 
tle wanted  to  lecture  again  the  next  day  ;  but  the  excite- 
ment against  his  doctrine  had  grown  so  strong,  that  he 
was  refused  afurther  hearing, and  admonished,  by  sonic 
of  ihc  leading  citizens,  that  if  he  remained  longer,  he  was 
in  danger  of  tar  and  feathers.  Among  the  warmest  of 
his  reprobators,  were  the  late  and  the  present  govern- 
ors; both  residing  there.  He  wisely  decamped  ;  and 
has  had  no  successor  in  Worcester.  The  in  inner  in  which 
the  New  York  riots  have  been  spoken  of  in  New  Kng- 
land,  strikingly  shews  the  bad  odor  of  abolition  here. 
Instead  of  die  leaning  to  wauls  that  side,  which  I  fear- 
ed would  result  from  syinjxuhy  and  indignation  at  its 
being  made  the  object  of  a  mob's  fury,  the  abolitionists 
seem  to  l>c  regarded  by  the  majority  as  most  chargea- 
ble themselves,  with  all  the  mischief  that  has  been  done. 
It  is  the  common  sentiment,  thai  they  drs.rud  the 
treatment  they  received  ;  and  the  censure  thrown  upon 
the  mob  lb  very  guiUt  roaring  mdeed.    1  find  almost 
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every  New  Englander  readily  assenting  to  the  posi- 
tions,— That  two  millions  of  slaves  could  never  be 
turned  loose  amongst  us  and  live,  while  tee  lived :  that 
the  existence  of  the  two  castes  in  the  same  country,  in 
n  stale  of  freedom  and  equality,  is  morally  impossible  : 
that  emancipation,  without  removal,  therefore,  is  utter- 
ly chimerical :  that,  unjustifiable  as  slavery  is  in  the 
abstract,  rights  of  property  in  slaves  have  been  ac- 
quired, which,  sanctioned  as  they  are  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  by  a  claim  prior  and  paramount  to  the  consti- 
tution, cannot  be  violated  without  an  outrage,  destruct- 
ive at  once  of  our  social  compact:  that,  let  slavery  be 
ever  so  wrong,  abolition  ever  so  just  and  easy,  it  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  us  alone;  and  as  to  which,  we 
are  so  sensitively  jealous  of  extraneous  inlcr|>osilion, 
that  every  agitation  of  the  subject  in  other  stales  is 
calculated  to  weaken  our  attachment  to  thcin,  and  bind 
faster  the  chains  of  slavery. 

In  a  word,  the  south  may  be  assured,  thai  on  this 
point,  New  England  is  sound :  at  least  the  three  slates 
which  I  have  visited.  Colonization  is  popular  here — 
witli  those,  I  mean,  who  know  or  reflect  at  all  about  it 
The  majority  (like  the  majority  with  us,)  arc  without 
cither  knowledge  or  thought  on  the  subject.  The  abo- 
litionists find  fault  with  colonization,  because,  say  they, 
its  aim  is  to  postpone  or  prevent  emancipation.  Our 
southern  Uluminati  oppose  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  fa- 
vors emancipation !  Do  not  these  inconsistent  objections 
neutralize  each  other,  like  opposite  quantities  in  Alge- 
bra, or  opposite  simples  in  Chemistry  ? 


If.  P.  WILLIS. 

We  extract  the  subjoined  article  from  the  Norfolk 
Beacon,  believing  that  it  will  be  both  new  and  interest- 
ing to  most  of  our  readers.  Thai  paper  has  recently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  a 
gentleman  of  fine  education  and  literary  taste ;  and  as 
he  has  declared  himself  a  neutral  in  politics,  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  Beacon  will  be  frequently  rich 
in  other  matter  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The 
eulogy  upon  Willis,  or  rather  his  vindication  from  those 
ill  juilurcd  aspersions,  which  urc  always  cast  upon  as- 
piring genius,— is  honorable  to  the  feelings  of  early 
friendship  which  dictated  it.  We  have  suppressed  one 
or  two  passages  near  the  commencement  of  the  article, 
having  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Grigsby  would  not 
have  written  them  if  the  circumstance  to  which  he  al- 
ludes had  be  en  better  understood.  That  Willis  is  a 
man  of  genius  and  an  admirable  writer  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  will  not  be  questioned  wc  think  by  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  bis  pro- 
ductions. There  are  some  it  is  true,  who  affect  a  sneer 
at  his  pretensions, — and  there  are  others  doubtless,  who 
without  affectation,  do  not  admire  him.  The  world  is 
infinitely  diversified ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  di- 
versity is  more  strongly  exemplified,  than  in  matters  of 
taste.  Shakspcarc,  Milton,  Pope,  Byron, — nay,  almost 
all  the  illustrious  votaries  of  the  nine,  have  occasionally 
had  their  revilcrs,— and  it  would  perhaps  be  rather  an 
unfavorable  indication  for  any  writer,  that  his  works 
had  never  been  censured  or  criticised.  The  unfavora- 
ble opinions  formed  of  Willis's  reputation,  as  deduced 
from  his  habitual  idleness  at  college— his  repugnance  to 
mathematical  studies— or  his  cccenlricitieseither  in  dre 
or  behaviour— seem  to  us  to  rest  upon  very  unphilo- 


sophical  grounds.  What  if  the  merits  of  the  immortal 
bard  of  Avon,  were  to  be  tested  by  his  diligence  in  the 
early  acquisition  of  knowledge!  Even  Lord  Byron  was 
not  remarkable  cither  for  industry  or  attainments  whilst 
at  school.  As  to  the  mathematics, — wc  dare  say  that 
the  more  bigoted  disciples  of  Euclid  and  Hutton,  would 
deem  it  evidence  of  bad  taste,  not  to  be  inspired  by  the 
beauties  and  mysteries  of  the  triangle  and  cone ; — but 
what  would  they  think  of  Uic  learned  and  eloquent  Gib- 
bon, of  whom  il  is  said  that  so  great  was  his  disgust  or 
inaptitude  for  their  favorite  science,  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  brought  to  comprehend  or  demonstrate  ihc 
three  first  propositions  in  Euclid.  The  truth  is,  there 
is  an  ethereal  quality  in  genius,  which  disdains  to  l>e 
trammelled  by  the  rules  and  systems  of  human  inven- 
tion. That  it  is  so,  is  {tcrhaps  unfortunate, — yet  the 
fact  itself  cannot  be  controverted.  We  commend  Mr. 
Grigsby's  article  to  our  readers,  not  only  because  it  is 
well  written,  but  because  also  it  is  the  testimony  of  a 
fellow  student  in  favor  of  a  writer  who,  whatever  be 
his  merits  or  demerits,  has  acquired  acknowledged  dis- 
tinction in  the  literary  world. 

"  Few  men  of  his  age  have  passed  through  so  fiery  an 
ordeal,  and  come  out  of  the  flame  with  greater  purity, 
than  N.  P.  Willis.  It  is  indeed  without  a  parallel  in 
literature,  that  a  young  man  of  unblemished  virtue,  of 
accomplished  genius,  and  of  a  good  heart,  should  be 
sought  out  and  hunted  down  with  such  an  implacable 

spirit  of  vengeance.      *       *       *       *  * 
♦       *       +       ***•*  *♦ 

"To  those  who  knew  Willis  in  his  early  days,  it  was 
evident  that  he  would  become,  what  Edmund  Burke 
said  of  Townshend,  "a  first  rate  figure  in  the  country." 
The  first  notice  that  the  public  had  of  his  budding  gr- 
nius  was  a  little  poem  in  six  verses,  the  two  first  lines 
of  the  first  verse  being 

The  leaf  float*  by  upon  ihc  stream 
Unheeded  in  it*  nilenl  way. 

We  cannot  recal  the  whole  stanza ;  but  our  fair  ren- 
ders may  remember  that  their  albums  contained  some 
time  since,  a  beautiful  vignette  representing  a  lady  rest- 
ing in  her  bower  listening  to  the  notes  of  a  pretty 
ster  perched  above  her.  This  engraving  was 
from  these  lines  in  this  poem  : 

The  bird  thai  s'inen  in  lady's  bower. 
To-morrow  will  *he  think  of  hiin  ? 

"This  little  poem  gained  the  prize  awarded  by  the 
Mirror,  but  what  the  prize  was,  wc  really  forget.  We 
have  not  looked  over  this  poem  since  the  morning  wo 
first  read  it,  near  ten  years  since;  and,  with  a  little  ef- 
fort, wc  think  wc  could  recal  it.  It  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  a  very  pretty  production. 

"Some  of  our  readers,  who  arc  not  wont  to  frown  at 
the  lighter  efforts  of  literature,  may  remember  some  po- 
ems under  the  signature  of  Roy,  which  were  republish- 
ed in  every  paper  in  the  United  Stales,  and  occasional- 
ly, it  is  said,  in  the  British  periodicals.  Those  were 
from  the  pen  of  Willis. 

"Every  one  who  has  a  soul  for  poetry  has  read  ihe 
scripture  sketches.  Hagar — Absalom — the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham— Zcplhnh's  Daughter, are  all  the  productions 
of  a  rich  imagination.  They  have  their  faults,  we  al- 
low, and  so  has  another  piece  which  he  has  called  "bet- 
ter moments,"  and  bo  with  many  others;  but  we  will 
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take  either  and  all  of  these,  and  will  plead  the  splendor 
of  his  genius  before  any  tribunal  of  taste  under  heaven. 
Willis's  poems  have  passed  through  several  editions.  He 
also  pronounced  a  fine  poem  before  Brown  University. 
But  the  fame  of  Willi3,  however  proudly  it  may  rest  on 
his  poetry,  is  still  more  widely  diffused  by  his  prose. 

"It  was  a  cold  morning  in  the  winter  nf  1S24-5,  before 
sunrise,  in  a  division  room  of  Yale  College,  that  Willis 
guve  the  first  sample  of  that  mellifluous  prose  which 
has  since  attracted  such  general  udmiration.    He  was 
then  commencing  his  sophomore  year ;  and  the  student, 
who  had  tried  a  freshman  hand  on  the  translations  from 
the  classics,  was  now  called  to  esw»y  an  original  com- 
position.   We  were  class-mates,  but  were  not  in  the 
same  division.    It  was  not  our  good  fortune,  tlterefore, 
to  hear  his  first  composition ;  but  wc  never  can  forget 
the  merriment  which  it  produced  in  college.    If  we 
mistake  not,  the  theme  of  his  first  essay  was  the  dilem- 
ma of  an  old  man  who  had  lost  his  wife  ;  and  was  in  sad 
perplexity  about  the  plant  which  he  ought  to  place  at 
the  head  of  her  grave.    One  suggested  that  an  oak  sap- 
ling was  best ;  but  the  old  man  contended  that  it  would 
not  in  its  infancy  protect  the  grave  from  the  sun  and 
rain  ;  and  when  it  grew  up,  it  would  produce  no  good 
fruit,  and  would,  moreover,  with  its  spreading  branches, 
rot  Uu  shingle t  of  kia  home.    Plant  after  plant,  and  tree 
after  tree,  were  mentioned,  the  merits  of  which  Willis 
scanned  with  great  felicity  of  thought  and  language. 
At  last,  after  a  due  reflection  on  the  useful  and  the  be- 
coming, the  old  man  resolved  to  plant  a  cabbage  on  the 
grave  of  his  wife.    The  cold  blooded  critic,  who  de- 
lights to  fasten  his  fangs  on  rising  merit,  may  pronounce 
the  theme  a  very  unfit  subject  for  merriment;  but  fel- 
lows of  eighteen  are  no  philosophers ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  any  composition  read  within  the  walls  of  old 
Yale,  ever  produced  such  a  happy  effect  as  the  one  wc 
have  just  noticed. 

"It  has  been  urged  against  Willis  that  he  spent  his 
time  klly  at  College,  and  was  totally  unversed  in  those 
studies  which  are  supposed  to  test  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity the  powers  of  the  understanding.  If  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  be  that  he  is  not  a  profound  mathematician, 
we  readily  admit  the  charge ;  and  declare  that  we  would 
confide  as  little  in  his  judgment,  as  wc  would  in  that  of 
Moore,  Rogers  or  Campbell,  in  case  either  or  all  united 
should  attempt  a  new  edition  of  the  Principia,  or  a  full 
translation  of  La  Place — but  as  we  never  heard  of  any 
such  intention,  we  must  in  candor  be'ieve  that  the  objec- 
tion has  some  other  meaning.  If  it  were  to  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  not  well  versed  in  mathematics,  we  are 
willing  to  assign  him  any  punishment  which  any  one  will 
declare  that  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  has  failed  to  plunge 
head  and  ears  into  the  mathematics,  ought  to  receive. 

"At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  declare  that  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  pursued  at  Yale  College,  is  the  most 
defective  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised.  Wc  mean,  of 
course,  the  tutorial  system.  A  few  raw  lads,  who  have 
passed  through  the  collegiate  year,  and  rusticated  fur  a 
twelvemonth  afterward,  are  called  to  preside  in  the  di- 
vision rooms,  and  to  perform  all  the  most  important  du- 
ties of  education.  These  gentlemen,  if  they  went  forth- 
with to  supply  their  great  and  glaring  defects,  and  to 
qualify  themselves  to  perform  their  delicate  and  hon- 
orable duties  with  credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to 
the  university,  would  command  our  respect;  but  no 
You  I.— 12 


sooner  do  they  accumulate  a  sum  of  money,  titan  they 
bid  farewell  to  the  cause  of  education.  Ami  herein  rests 
our  chief  objection ;  which  is  not  that  the  tutors  are 
young  but  that  they  arc  utterly  insensible  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  their  office,  which  we  deem  the  most 
honorable  on  earth ;  and  merely  consider  teaching  as 
the  drudgery  to  which  they  must  submit,  to  obtain  mo- 
ney enough  for  their  advancement  in  their  various 
modes  of  life.  In  this  aspect  the  whole  system  is  fuully, 
and  requires  thorough  amendment.  Wc  said  that  wc 
did  not  object  to  the  youth  of  the  tutors — we  rather 
deem  it  an  advantage,  when  teaching  is  to  be  the  great 
object  and  end  of  pursuit.  We  think  that  superannua- 
ted generals  and  professors  rank  in  one  and  the  same 
degree.  The  mind,  aAer  a  certain  time,  clings  to  its  an- 
cient convictions,  and  shrinks  from  the  field  of  experi- 
ment. And  as  the  splendid  example  of  Napoleon  has 
oj>encd  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  old  gen- 
erals; so  ought  the  example  of  Bichat,  the  younger 
Gregory  and  the  lamented  Fisher,  to  produtc  a  similar 
result  on  the  subject  of  old  professors.  The  spring-lime 
of  life  is  illumined  by  a  warmer  sun  than  ever  lights  up 
the  breast  of  the  old  man.  Youth  is  the  time  of  pure 
aspirations,  of  lofty  daring  and  successful  achievement. 
The  heart  yet  untouched  with  the  sickening  lusts  and 
cankering  cares  of  the  world ;  alive  to  the  finest  impulses 
of  our  nature,  and  glowing  with  the  desire  of  immortality, 
is  a  noble  thing ;  nud  wc  verily  believe  that  such  a  heart 
is  rarely  to  be  found  unless  in  the  bosom  of  youth. 

"We  have  blamed  freely  the  tutorial  system  of  Yale 
College ;  but  we  have  given  the  dark  side  only.  There 
are  advantages  occruing  from  the  system ;  but  they  are, 
in  our  opinion,  utterly  inadequate  to  counterbalance  its 
great  and  ruinous  defects. 

"While  however,  wefreely  denounce  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem of  Yale  College,  wc  would  not  be  unjust  to  the  able 
men  who  preside  in  the  institution.  For  Doctor  Day, 
Mr.  Kingsley,  Mr.  Goodrich  and  Mr.  01mstead,wc  en- 
tertain the  highest  respect ;  and  believe  them  to  l>c  rijie 
scholars ;  but  we  know  the  influence  of  ancient  habit, 
and  that  miserable  system  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  en- 
tire machinery  of  the  institution,  that  wc  have  barely  a 
hope  of  seeing  it  amended  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. Could  Willis  have  found  such  a  tutor  as  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson has  represented  Mr.  Small  to  have  been — one 
whose  learning  inspired  respect,  and  whose  parental 
kindness  melted  the  heart  of  the  obdurate,  and  won 
back  the  wayward — wc  should  not  have  heard  this  grave 
chnrgc  against  him ;  as  it  was,  while  his  classmates 
were  calculating  eclipses,  moral  and  mathematical,  he 
passed  with  case  from  beside  thcin ;  and  assumed  an 
honorable  station  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 

"But  to  Mr.  Willis  as  a  writer  of  prose.  And  ono 
great  source  of  wonder  with  us  is  his  uncommon  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vocabulary  of  the  language.  He 
moves  over  the  spacious  field  with  the  case  and  grace  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholar.  And  then  his  sentences 
flow  so  sweetly  on,  that  you  liken  them  to  some  limpid 
rivulet  from  the  hill  of  the  muses  flowing  around  and 
about  the  rich  Inndscapc  before  you,  and  if  for  a  mo- 
ment concealed  from  the  eye,  it  is  only  to  burst  upon 
you  in  all  its  fullness  and  beauty.  So  much  for  the  style 
of  Willis,  in  its  mechanical  sense.  But  there  is  something 
heyond  this  ;  and  which  is  far  more  important.  It  is  the 
life  of  »ty!e.   And  here  is  the  particular  forte  of  Willis. 
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lie  reverses  the  rule  of  the  Iolmc  ian;  ami  iu^<  nl  of  ad- 
vancing from  literal  to  particular,  lie  paints  t!;r  spe- 
cies with  the  minutest  care.  The  letter  which  we  travc 
yesterday  is  n  happy  special,  n  of  the  phtli'.-iop'uy  *  if 
ins  style.  His  tlieme  is  a  voyage  on  the  Hudson  in 
tlic  suuimt-r  season,  win  n  all  are  thronging  north- 
ward, and  to  this  miscellaneous  multitude  he  seeks  to 
introduce  us.  He  selects  a  few  individuals,  and  finishes 
their  |H)r(rails  with  the  gnate;!.  care  and  the  nv.-t  eon- 
suimnale  skill.  Hut  first  observe  the  connection  of  the 
,  trip.  Whoever  has  travelled  the  Hudson  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  will  at.  once  rccogiii/.e  the  group  of  passen- 
gers who  have  arrived  "jit>t  thirty  seconds  loo  late  ;" 
mid  the  striking  th  sfription  of  a  steamboat  "built  for 
smooth  water,  lorn;,  shallow  and  graceful,  of  the  exqui- 
site proportion  s  of  a  pleasure  yaelit ;  and  painted  as  bril- 
liantly and  fan!  istie.illy  us  an  Indian  shell."  Then  we 
have  the  Kcntnckian  to  the  hi.',  "sitting  on  three  chairs;" 
and  th«  Indian,  w  ho  dues  not  deign  to  show  the  slightest 
curiosity,  unless  in  eyeing  the  broad  chest  and  sinewy 
form  of  the  Kentucki  in — detecting  with  citaraeteristic 
skill  the  hardy  dweller  of  Kentucky  in  the  unnatural 
di>gnise  of  ruffled  sliirt  and  fine  broadcloth  coat  "cut 
by  a  Mississippi  tailor" — and  the  Alabainian,  whom  the 
common  eye  would  confound  with  the  Kei.tnekian,  and 
who  is  a  different  species  altogether ;  and  next,  the  sou- 
thern beauty  from  the  interior  of  Alabama,  "dressed  in 
singularly  bad  taste  ;'•  graceful  as  a  fawn,  but  untutored 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  dance.  In  fine,  the  whole  set  ne 
is  painted  before  us  almost  with  the  distinctness  of  actual 
life.  We.  piss  over  the  pre  at  excellence  of  this  sketch 
in  other  respects;  but  wc  are  sure  that  he  who  reads  the 
letter  will  long  retain  its  striking  passages  in  Ins  memory. 

"  It  wdl  be  asked  by  that  race  of  cymes  who  set  a  won- 
derful value  on  the  fabrics  of  their  own  manufacture, 
but  show  no  admiration  of  the  noble  structures  reared 
by  the  genius  of  others, — it  will  be  asked  by  such,  what 
pood  can  such  productions  accomplish  in  the  business  of 
life  >  While  we  heartily  repeal  the  sentiment  first  ut- 
tered by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  afterwards  endorsed  by  Sir 
Waller  Seoll,  that  we  hate  a  cui  bono  man,  we  will  enter 
the  lists  in  the  cause,  and  declare  thai  they  produce  « 
right  and  proper  c fleet  on  the  general  mind.  ISow  we 
have  shown  that  the.  leading  excellence  of  the  writings 
of  Willis  consisted  in  minute  and  exceedingly  graphic 
sketches  of  the  natural  world  in  all  its  varied  aspect  of 
mountain,  plain,  and  river,  and  that  still  more  varied 
chart  of  instruction — Man.  His  pages  then  reflect 
like  some  benuliful  stream,  with  lights  and  shades,  nil 
the  rich  and  stirring  variety  of  nature.  And  who  will 
deny  that  nature  hath  not  a  voice  and  eloquence  that 
rightly  speak  to  the  bosoms  of  men  ?  And  herein  rcstelh 
the  power  of  Willis. 

"It  may  with  propriety  be  inquired,  if  Willis  could 
not  select  a  more  extended  field  of  fame?  We  believe 
that  he  might  select  a  theme  of  higher  bearing,  and  that 
he  is  now  preparing  the  path  before  him.  1 1  is  present 
sketches  arc  so  many  notes  from  which,  in  riper  years, 
he  will  strike  a  nobler  harmony.  We  know  that  he 
has  a  fine  ambition;  an  ambition  that  looks  far  beyond 
the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly,  or  the  Mirror, — and 
which  stirre*!;  v.  ithin  him  a  de.iire  of  a  great  and  proper 
poem,  which  "men  will  not  willingly  let  die,''  and  which 
will  weave  his  humble  name  with  the  destinies  of  his 
country." 


F«r  the  Southern  Liu-mry  Messenger. 
WASHINGTON  AND  NAPOLEON. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

  "t'i  !•<•[!  l.v  a  ruri'.sity  miDiiinn  lo  all  .«trari?rr*,  CajiniTi 

L'»  krrUs  x  i - 1 r ••■ )  ih--  mmh  nf  B' >r  i [uirle.  The  *fv.t  whrre  tl>* 
tmiil.  st.o  -li  is  ■•nly  ii.ves-it.lr  by  ticket,  li  nin  railed  roun.t  with 
L-ie.'ii  j .  1-1:11'.  .iini  a  o'nti.iel  \x.ilke<l  n.unit  it  night  a»«l  day  10 
preveia  ii|.|.rciii  li  within  the  nnlmr."  

r.KHOLD  what  a  contrast  is  here! 
Two  heroes  gone  down  to  decay — 
The  grave  of  trie  one.  how  deserted  and  drear! 
While  I  he  other  is  deck'd  in  its  marble  array 
And  a  sentinel  geaids  it  by  night  and  by  day. 

< 111,  what  was  the  life  of  the  fust, 

That  in  death  they  have  left  him  thus  lone? — 

Was  the  crown  of  the  Tyrant  his  thirst  ? 

And  mounting  in  blood  on  ihe  steps  of  a  throne — 

Had  he  murdered  his  thousands  to  aggrandize  one  ? 

Of  graiaii  ur  of  soul  was  there  none 

In  that  bosom,  transform'd  to  the  clod  ; 

The  end  of  its  government  done, 

To  abandon  the  lictor,  the  axe,  and  the  rod, 

When  it  look'd  on  its  nothingness— thought  of  its  God  ? 

Hut  see  what  a  fir  different  set  ne  ! 
The  tomb  of  the  valiant  and  w  ise! 
F.ncompass'd  secure  by  its  paling  of  green, 
And  gleaming  in  white,  as  those  tropical  skies 
Beam  down  on  the  waste  where  St.  Helena  lies. 


Lo!  numbers  resort  to  that  spot, 

And  beauty  bows  too  at  the  shrine — 

Oh  virtue!  how  envied  thy  lot! 

The  grave  cannot  darken  thy  splendor  divine 

Nor  stilly  thy  brightness,  but  adds  to  its  shine. 

Yet  Christian  ! — come  nearer  nnd  read, 

For  conjecture  hath  led  us  astray — 

Hast  thou  heard  of  one,  false  to  his  creed? 

Of  a  blood  loving  tyrant — ferocious — whose  sway 

Was  supported  by  rapine,  while  earth  was  his  prey? 

'Tis  to  him  that  these  honors  nrc  paid, 

And  his  dust  must  be  guarded— from  whom? 

Are  the  terrified  nations  afraid 

Lest  he  yet  should  arise  from  the  curse  of  his  doom, 
And  bursting  its  cerements,  escape  from  the  tomb  ? 

Ah  no!  lie  lies  powerless  now  ! 

But  thousands  would  bear  him  afar: 

To  this  Juggernaut,  long  did  they  bow, 

And  were  abjectly  crush'd  by  the  wheeLs  of  his  enr. 

As  triumphant  he  rode  through  the  red  fields  of  war. 

Is  virtue  then,  nought  but  a  name? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  spot  we  have  passed — 

If  guilt  can  exult  in  its  shame, 

The  good  in  his  grave  may  be  silently  enst — 

Abandoned— unnoticed— the  scene  but  a  waste! 

Yes,  yes,  thou  art  dumb  with  amaz.e — 

'Tis  Washington  slumbers  below — 

Was  language  loo  weak  for  His  praise? — 

Was  the  grief  so  profound,  that  it  baffled  all  show, 

Or  the  feeling  too  deep  for  the  utt'rancc  of  wo? 

Let  us  hope  that  it  was — let  us  trust 

That  wc  honor  the  Friend  of  Mankind — 

That  the  Corsic.nn  despot  in  dust-, 

His  merited  meed  of  abhorrence  sliall  find 

In  the  progress  of  truth  and  the  march  of  the  mind. 
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MINERAL  WEALTH  OP  VIUUINIA. 

The  follow  ing  interesting  communication  from  Peter 
A.  Browne,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  was  Mihmitted  last 
winter,  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  the  General 
Assembly.  It  was  printed  with  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  annual  message,  an<l  hound  up  with  the 
legislative  journals,  but  has  had  no  other  publicity.  It 
is  therefore  new-  to  ninctecn-twentieths,  if  not  to  all 
of  our  readers.  We  confess  we  feel  somewhat  morti- 
fied, that  the  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  thrown  out 
by  an  intelligent  and  seienlific  stranger,  should  have 
diled  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  public  functiona- 
ries. Wc  are  not  without  hope,  however,  that  a  suli- 
jcet  of  such  vital  importance  as  u  geological  survey  of 
the  slate,  will  claim  the  earnest  ami  speedy  considera- 
tion of  the  people,  ns  well  as  their  representatives.  It 
is  one  of  those  subjects  upon  which  all  parties,  however 
divided  by  sectional  jealousies  or  other  adverse  views, 
may  meet  on  common  pound,  and  unite  in  harmonious 
action.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  commonwealth  which 
is  not  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  its  mine- 
ral wealth — none  which  ought  not  to  lend  its  hearty 
sanction  to  a  scientific  survey  of  the  country  by  a  skil- 
ful geologist.  To  say  nothing  of  the  noble  example  of 
other  states — among  them  some  of  our  youngest  sis- 
ters—our interests  are  too  deeply  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed undertaking,  longer  to  defer  iL  Agriculture,— 
commerce, — the  arts, — are  alike-  concerned  in  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  a  work  which  promises  to  each 
such  essential  benefits.  The  people  of  Virginia  have 
been  too  long  ignorant  and  unmindful  of  their  own 
vnet  resources.  Who  w  ould  have  dreamed  a  few  years 
since,  that  «  vein  of  precious  gold,  which,  for  two 
centuries,  had  escaped  observation,  actually  enriched 
our  soil  ?  Who  now  can  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  various  hidden  treasures  which  science  and  en- 
terprise may  bring  to  light.  Can  the  paltry  considera- 
tion of  a  few  thousand  dollars  expense,  outweigh  the 
magnificent  advantages  which  arc  likely  to  result? 
Shall  the  present  generation  fold  its  arms  in  supineness, 
and  leave  every  thing  to  be  done  by  posterity  ?  We 
earnestly  exhort  our  legislators  to  take  the  subject  into 
serious  consideration. 

The  writer  of  the  subjoined  communication  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  mineral  springs  of  the  state, 
(which  might  in  themselves  lie  made  a  source  of  bound- 
less wealth.)  have  been  subjected  to  careful  analysis 
during  the  past  summer,  by  an  able  chemical  professor 
in  one  of  our  colleges.  It  is  understood  that  the  results 
of  his  observation  will  in  due  lime  be  laid  before  the 

Philailrlphin,  Sept.  30,  1*33. 

Sir, — Although  I  have  not  the  honor  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  you,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  making 
the  present  appeal  to  your  patriotism  and  wisdom,  not 
doubting  but  that  I  s\»all  find  in  the  great  and  growing 
interest  of  the  subject  to  the  country  at  large,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  portion  of  the  Union  over  which  you 
preside  with  so  much  dignity  and  discretion,  a  sufficient 
apology  for  occupying  so  much  of  your  valuable  time, 
as  will  enable  you  to  give  the  present  communication  an 
attentive  perusal. 

I  hare  recently  returned  from  a  grofogicu/  excursion 
to  Virginia.  I  entered  the  state  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Potomac,  passed  thence  to  Winchester,  followed 


the  course  of  that  fine  valley  to  the  Natural  bridge  ;  re- 
tracing my  steps,  1  turned  wcstwatdly  at  Staunton, 
crossed  the  mountain  at  Jennings's  gap,  and  visited  the 
justly  celebrated  medicinal  springs  in  that  region ;  re- 
turning,! went  from  Staunton  through  Charlottesville 
to  Richmond,  and  down  the  Janu  s  to  its  mouth.  When 
this  tour  is  taken  in  connection  with  n  former  visit  to 
Wheeling,  it  will  be  conceded  that  I  have  seen  enough 
of  the  state,  to  enable  me  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  its 
geological  and  niincra  logical  im]  tort  a  nee  ;  and  1  do  as- 
sure you,  sir,  that  although  my  an'ieipMtions  were  far 
from  b.  ing  m>  igT,  I  was  a.-tonisj-.e  d  at  t>  •'  valines*  and 
variety  of  ui'.ercs!  mg  objects  in  t hat  dcpartmi  nt  e»f  nat- 
ural his;-  ry,  tint  were  constantly  developing  them- 
selves, inviting  the  mind  of  man  to  refhn ion,  and  bis 
hands  to  industry,  and  displaying  at  every  step  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  great  Creator. 

I  determined  upon  respectfully  suggesting  to  your  ex- 
cellency the  expediency  of  a  topographical,  geological, 
mincralogieal  mid  oryctological  survey  of  Virginia. 
Should  ihe  enlightened  representatives  of  the  freemen 
of  your  stati-  concur  in  this  opinion,  it  will  redound  to 
the  honor  of  all  concerned,  by  the  encouragement  it 
will  give  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences — by  the 
enhancement  in  value  of  lands  in  the  interior,  thereby 
enriching  ihe  state  and  its  citizens,  and  giving  a  va  ry 
proper  check  to  unnatural  migrations  to  the  extreme 
west,  by  bringing  to  light  and  usefulness  innumerable 
valuable  crude  materials,  thereby  not  only  enlarging  the 
field  of  manufactures  anil  the  useful  arts,  but  furnishing 
carrying  for  the  canals  and  reiads  already  constructed, 
anil  assisting  in  new  internal  improvement*  in  locations 
of  erpial  importance.  That  I  may  not  appear  lobe  too 
enthusiastic,  pardon  me  for  pointing  out  some  of  the 
most  obvious  features  in  the  geology  of  Virginia.  Whe- 
ther we  consider  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our 
species,  or  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  a  state,  there 
is  no  mineral  production  that  can  outvie  in  importance 
that  of  caul.  In  this  country,  where  we  have  hitherto 
always  had  a  superabundance  of  fuel,  owing  to  the  vast 
extent  of  our  natural  forests,  the  importance  of  a  con- 
stant and  abundant  supply  is  not  fell,  and  we  are  too 
apt  to  neglect  properly  to  appreciate  its  value,  but  it  is 
not  s/i  elsewhere,  and  a  moment's  reflection  will  shew 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  htrr.  Without  fuel,  of  w  hat 
use  would  lie  to  us  the  metallic  ores?  for  instance  iron, 
which  is  now  moulded,  drawn  and  worked  into  thou- 
sands and  te  ns  of  thousands  of  useful  instruments,  from 
a  knife,  to  the  complicated  machinery  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, would  forever  remain  an  indissoluble  and  useless 
mass  of  mailer  without  the  aid  of  fuel — e  ven  the  ste  am 
engine  its.  If,  that  colossus  of  modern  machinery,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  fire  would  be  inactive  and  impj- 
tent. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Conybeare,  an  eminent  English  geolo- 
gist, shaking  «if  the  coal  veins  (or  coal  measures,  ns 
they  are.  there  called,)  of  his  country,  thus  expresses 
himself: 

"The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  island,  colossal 
as  is  the  fabric  which  it  has  raised,  rests  principally  on 
no  other  base  than  e»ur  fortunate  position  with  regard  to 
the  rocks  of  this  series.  Should  our  coal  mines  ever  lie 
exhausted,  it  would  mell  away  at  once,  anil  it  need  not 
be  said,  that  ihe  effect  produced  on  private  and  domes- 
tic comfort  would  be  equally  fatal  with  the  diminution 
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of  public  wealth  ;  we  should  lose  many  of  Ihe  advan- 
tages of  our  high  civilization,  and  much  of  our  culti- 
vated grounds  must  be  again  shaded  with  forests,  to 
afford  fuel  to  a  remnant  of  our  present  population. 
Tliat  there  is  a  progressive  tendency  to  approach  tins 
limit,  is  certain,  but  ages  may  yet  pass  l*eforc  it  is  felt 
very  sensibly  ;  and  when  it  does  approach,  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  and  expense  of  working  the  mines  of  coal, 
will  operate,  by  successive  and  gradual  checks,  against 
its  consumption,  through  a  long  period,  so  that  the 
transition  may  not  be  very  violent;  our  manufactures 
would  first  feel  the  shock;  the  excess  of  population, 
supported  by  them,  would  cease  to  be  called  into  exist- 
ence, as  the  demand  for  their  labor  ceased ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poor  lands  would  become  less  profitable,  and 
their  conversion  into  forests  more  so." 

Where  is  the  state  in  this  union — I  might,  perhaps, 
safely  ask,  where  is  the  country  in  the  world,  that  can 
surpass  Virginia  in  the  variety  of  position  and  abun- 
dance of  supply  of  this  valuable  combustible  7  She 
possesses,  not  only  in  common  with  her  sister  slates,  a 
lil>cral  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  in  her  western  and 
carbonaceous  regions,  where,  according  to  geological 
calculations,  bituminous  coal  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  found  ;  but  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
state,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  tide  water  of  a  majestic 
stream,  which  empties  it*  ample  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  a  geological  position,  w  here  bituminous  coal 
never  would  have  been  sought  after,  because  bitumi- 
nous coal  could  not  there  have  ever  been  expected  to 
have  been  found,  bituminous  coal  of  a  good  quality, 
and  apparently  in  great  abundance,  has  been  found  ; 
nature  seeming,  as  it  were,  in  this  instance,  to  enable 
her  to  favor  an  otherwise  highly  favored  land,  to  have 
defied  all  her  own  rules,  and  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
gravest  geologist,  by  depositing  bituminous  coai  upon 
the  naked  and  Iwrren  bosom  of  the  uncarbonaccous 
granite !  I  have  often  wondered  why  this  anomaly  did 
not  strike  the  capacious  and  highly  gifted  nund  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  why  he,  or  some  other  of  lite  many  reflect- 
ing men  of  V 'irginia,  was  not  led  by  it  to  inquire,  what 
else  there  might  be  in  store  for  the  good  people  of  that 
stale?  By  neglecting  to  seek  for  them,  we  ungrateful- 
ly reject  the  proffered  kindness  of  our  Creator ;  the 
laws  of  inanimate  matter  are,  in  this  respect,  in  unison 
with  those  that  govern  animated  nature;  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  material  and  means,  but  in  order  to  sti- 
mulate us  to  useful  and  healthful  industry,  we  must  la- 
bor in  their  appropriation.  God  gives  us  the  earth  and 
the  seed,  but  we  must  plough  and  sow,  or  we  can  nc- 
verreap  ;  so  he  has  bountifully  placed  within  our  reach 
innumerable  valuable  rocks,  minerals  and  combusti- 
bles ,  but  to  enjoy  them,  we  must  delve  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth — and  having  found  them,  we  must,  by  va- 
rious laborious  processes,  render  them  fit  for  our  use. 
To  those  who  arc  accustomed  to  regard  these  things,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  which  causes  the  most  painful 
sensations,  to  observe  how  few  coal  mines,  in  comparison 
to  wlwt  might  be,  arc  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Richmond,  or  the  want  of  skill  exhibited  in  the  selec- 
tion and  working  of  those  recently  opened.  Nor  is  the 
deposile  of  ihe  bituminous  coal  upon  the  granite,  the 
only  geological  anomaly  of  this  quarter.  Proceeding 
from  Chariottcsvillc  towards  Richmond,  almost  imme- 
diately after  you  leave  the  Tulcose  formation  of  the 


Blue  Ridge,  you  arc  astonished  at  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  you  can  scarcely  persuode  yourself  that  you  arc 
travelling  over  a  country  of  primitive  rocks.  Soon, 
however,  you  discover  that  the  fertility  is  not  universal, 
but  confined  to  patches  of  a  brick-red  covering,  that 
overlay  the  disintegrated  materials  of  the  primordial 
formations,  and  upon  seeking  further  into  this  curious 
matter,  your  surprise  is  not  a  little  increased,  upon  dis- 
covering thai  this  brick-red  covering  owes  its  existence 
to  the  disintegration  of  a  rock,  which,  in  most  other 
places,  is  exceedingly  slow  to  dceoiiqjose,  and  wliich, 
when  decomposed,  forms  a  cold  and  inhospitable  soil. 
It  is  the  hornblende  tienite.  Here  it  is  surcharged  with 
iron,  which  oxidating  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
and  moisture,  the  rock  freely  disintegrates,  and  the  ox- 
ide of  iron  being  set  at  liberty,  imparts  its  coloring  to 
the  ground,  and  fertilizes  the  soil  in  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

Professor  Hitchcock,  in  his  report  of  a  geological 
survey  of  Massachusetts,  makes  the  following  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  effect  of  iron  upon  a  soil: 

"  No  ore  except  iron  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  in 
the  slate,  to  deserve  notice  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  In  the  west  part  of  Worcester  county,  ihe  soil, 
for  a  width  of  several  miles  across  the  whole  slate,  is  so 
highly  impregnated  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  as  to  receive 
fr*wn  it  a  very  deep  tinge  of  w  hat  is  called  iron  rust. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  low  grounds ;  where 
arc  frequently  found  beds  of  bog  ore.  I  do  not  know 
very  definitely  the  effect  of  this  iron  upon  vegetation; 
but,  judging  from  the  general  excellence  of  the  farms  in 
the  Brookfields.Sturbridgc.Hardwickc,  New  Braintree, 
Barae,  Hubbardston,  &c,  I  should  presume  i'„  to  be 
good.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  injurious;  for  no  part  of 
the  county  exceeds  the  towns  just  named,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  farming  interest — and  nearly  all  the 
couniy,  as  may  l>c  seen  by  the  map,  is  of  one  forma- 
tion. It  would  be  an  interesting  problem,  wliich  in  that 
county  can  be  solved,  to  determine  the  precise  influence 
of  a  soil  highly  ferruginous  upon  vegetation." 

Next  in  geological  and  statistical  importance,  I  would 
place  the  mineral  springs  of  Virginia  ;  and  these  would 
form  a  legitimate  subject  of  investigation  to  those  who 
should  be  appointed  to  conduct  a  geological  survey. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  portion  of  country  of  the 
same  extent,  possessing  an  equal  numl>cr  and  variety  of 
mineral  springs,  as  the  counties  of  Bath,  Greenbrier 
and  Monroe.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  one  might 
easily  compose  a  book,  but  I  must  confine  myself  to  a 
few  lines.  The  waters  arc  thermal  and  cold  ;  the  for- 
mer of  various  degrees  of  intensity.  They  hold  in  so- 
lution a  variety  of  metals,  earths,  acids,  and  alkalies, 
combined  in  various  proportions,  and  suited  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  invalids  from  a  number  of  diseases. 
Mineral  springs  of  less  interest  than  these,  have  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  learned  in  almost  every  age 
and  country ;  and  Virginia  owes  it  to  her  high  mental 
standing,  independently  of  every  other  consideration, 
to  assist  the  cause  of  science,  by  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  high  temperature,  and  making  accurate 
analyses  of  these  waters.  It  is  the  duty  of  states,  as 
it  is  of  individuals,  to  furnish  their  quota  to  the  general 
stock  of  information ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  Uie  duly 
of  a  republican  state,  whose  happiness,  nay,  whose 
very  political  existence,  depends  upon  an  improved 
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stale  of  the  minds  of  its  citizens.  Mr.  John  Mason  Good, 
in  liis  •«  Book  of  Nature,"  after  describing  the  barren 
stale  of  society  in  the  middle  ages,  says,  "  we  have  thus 
rapidly  travelled  over  a  wide  and  dreary  desert,  that, 
like  the  sandy  wastes  of  Africa,  has  seldom  been  found 
refreshed  by  spots  of  verdure,  and  what  is  the  moral? 
That  ignorance  is  ever  associated  with  wretchedness 
and  vice,  and  knowledge  with  happiness  and  virtue. 
Their  connections  nrc  indissoluble  ;  they  are  woven  in 
the  very  texture  of  things,  and  constitute  the  only  sub- 
stantial difference  between  man  and  man,''  and  I  would 
add,  between  stale  and  state. 

lias  the  heat  of  these  waters  any  connection  with 
volcanic  phenomena?  Or  is  the  temperature-  entirely 
chemical,  originating  in  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret 
of  iron,  as  I  suggested  some  years  ago  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished upon  the  subject?  At  the  Hot  Springs,  the  hot 
sulphur  water  and  the  cold  pure  water,  issue  out  of  the 
calcareous  rock  at  the  base  of  the  Warm  Spring  moun- 
tain, within  a  few  feet  of  each  other.  One  of  these 
Virginia  Springs,  makes  a  copious  depositc  of  calcareous 
tufa;  and  at  another,  you  perceive  newly  formed  crys- 
tals of  sidpbate  of  iron.  The  White  Sulphur  Spring 
takes  its  name  from  a  rich  white  di  jjosile,  and  the  Red 
Sulphur  from  one  of  that  color.  If  this  is  not  an  un- 
common and  a  liighly  interesting  section  of  country, 
calling  aloud  for  investigation,  and  meriting  legislative 
interference,  then  have  I  taken  an  entirely  erroneous 
view  of  the  subject. 

The  Warm  Spring  mountain  is  white  sandstone. 
The  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the  Hot  Springs  arc  calca- 
reous,  argillaceous  and  silecious;  they  arc  all  nearly 
vertical.  At  first  the  two  former,  and  afterwards  the 
two  latter,  alternate.  They  have  all  been  deposited  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  between  their  narrow  strata 
are  thin  layers  of  clay  covering  organic  remains. — 
Those  of  the  lime  and  slate  are  principally  zoophytes. 
That  of  the  silecious  is  the  fossil  described  by  Doctor 
R.  Harlan,  from  a  specimen  obtained  by  me  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  supposed 
it  to  be  a  now  extinct  vegetable  fossil  of  the  family 
fucoides,  and  he  has  called  it  Fucoide  Brongniard, — in 
honor  of  M.  Brongniard.  But  I  suppose  it  to  be  ani- 
mal, and  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Encrinites.* 

The  mountain  ranges  of  Virginia  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  the  valleys  consequently  narrower,  than  they 
are  ia  Pennsylvania  ;  but  some  of  them  arc  very  inte- 
resting. The  great  valley,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  or 
par  excellence,  the  r<dUy,  situate  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  North  and  Alleghany  Mountain,  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive.  The  rocks  often  obtrude,  ren- 
dering the  soil  rather  scanty,  but  nevertheless  this  is  a 
fine  district  of  country. 

1  could  find  no  fossils  in  this  rock.  In  regard  to  the 
metallic  ores,  I  would  observe,  that  I  discovered  suffi- 
cient indications  of  their  existing  in  Virginia  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  justify  a  more  accurate  examination. 
Iron  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  Traces  of  copper,  lead,  manganese 
and  chrome,  have  also  been  discovered  near  the  Blue 

♦  8«e  an  fwij  of  Richard  C.  Taylor,  F.  O.  S.  on  the  geoloi;i- 
gal  position  of  certain  hr<l*  which  contain  numerous  fofwil  ma- 
line  plants  of  the  family  focoidea;  near  Lcwimown,  Mifllin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  vol.  I.  pan  I.  of  the  Transaction*  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  Fennaylrania,  page  1. 


Ridge  ;  and  the  gold  of  Orange  County  is  equal  to  any 
found  in  the  Carolines  or  Georgia. 

I  have  never  .seen  any  tiling  tlint  exceeds  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  coloring  of  the  scrjwntine  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  This  mineral  is  easily  cut,  and  tin;  fine- 
ness and  closeness  of  the  uruin  renders  it  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish.  At  Zohliiz  in  Saxony,  several  hundred 
persons  arc  employed  in  its  manufacture.  Besides  the 
minerals  belonging  to  the  Tulcose  formation,  and  gene- 
rally accompanying  serpentine,  are,  many  of  them  va- 
luable in  the  arts--  for  instance,  steatite,  (soap  stone,) 
talc,  chronmtc  of  iron,  clonic  slate,  and  native  magne- 
sia. A  geological  survey  would,  most  probably,  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  most  of  these  minerals. 

I  could  make  large  additions  to  this  communication, 
but  for  ihe  fear  of  trespassing  upon  your  patience.  I 
will,  therefore,  close  my  observations  with  noticing  two 
instances  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  mineral  produc- 
tions of  your  own  stale,  which  I  am  persuaded  that  n 
geological  survey  would  tend  to  correct.  I  met  many 
wagons  loaded  with  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,)  from 
Nova  Scotia,  being  taken  to  the  interior  to  be  used  as  a 
manure;  but  I  did  not  sec  one  wagon  employed  to 
bring  carbonate  of  lime  (common  lime  stone,)  from  the 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  the  great  valley  to  any  other 
district  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  beau- 
tiful and  flourishing  city  of  Richmond,  I  observed  ihe 
fronts  of  two  stores  fitting  up  in  the  new  and  fashiona- 
ble style  with  granite  (so  called,)  (sicuite,)  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, while  there  exists  in  the  James  river,  and 
on  its  banks,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
rocks  of  a  superior  quality,  in  quantities  amply  suffi- 
cient to  build  a  dozen  cities. 

I  liavc  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obcdicnl  servant, 

PETER  A.  BROWNE. 

To  his  Excellency  John  Floyd, 

Governor  of  Virginia. 


LAFAYETTE. 

The  following  tribute  lo  the  memory  of  Lafayette, 
having  been  transmitted  from  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
being  published  in  some  American  periodical,  the  gen- 
tleman by  whom  il  was  received,  has  requested  that 
the  same  may  be  inserted  in  the  Messenger. 

He  breathed  not  the  atmosphere  of  cities  at  his  birth  ; 
he  was  born  on  the  mountain  top;  he  inhaled  with  ihe 
breath  of  life,  the  brealh  of  liberty.  Though  sprung 
from  a  lordly  race,  he  was  the  people's  friend ;  and, 
under  every  Irial,  he  displayed  the  inborn  dignity  of 
man. 

Rich  too  he  was,  but  lucre  was  not  his  idol ;  and  his 
liberality  was  as  unbounded,  as  his  heart  was  generous. 
At  that  season  of  life  which,  to  common  men,  is  a  time 
for  pleasure  and  dissipation,  he  heard  and  obeyed  the 
holy  call  of  freedom. 

Far  ofT,  beyond  ocean's  bounds,  a  young  and  promis- 
ing nation  was  struggling  for  its  rights.  lie  felt,  ns  if 
instinctively,  the  part  allotted  to  him  on  the  stage  of 
life ;  and  he  became  America's  adopted  and  beloved 
son,  when  in  his  native  land,  his  name  was  scarcely 
known. 

On  reluming  to  France,  he  found  her  laboring  under 
mysterious  warnings— of  good  or  evil  he  knew  not— the 
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foreboding  pangs  of  political  e  mulsions;  and  lie  put 
his  trust  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  because  lie  judged 
of  oilier  men  from  himself. 

But  vain  was  his  boldness  and  wisdom  in  council ;  in 
vain  did  he  heard  in  their  very  den,  the  infuriate  dema- 
gogues; n  bloody  pall  was  spread  over  his  devoted 
country;  he  gave  her  up  in  de  pair,  and  the  dun-ton 
of  Ohuutz  closed  upon  hini  us 'a  tomb.  When  a  brighter 
day  arose,  his  freedom  was  stipulated  ns  the  most  glori- 
ous  trophy  of  his  nation's  victories.  Bat  the  hiuri<  :i!ie 
had  .swept  the  ancient  fabric  from  the  earth  ;  not  a  vestige 
of  it  remained,  so  dreadful  had  been  the  storm.  All  ihc 
powers  of  the  state  were  centred  in  one  man  ;  a  man  oi 
selfishness  and  pride,  who  aimed  at  absorbing  all  w  ills 
in  his  own.  And  in  sooth  he  did  this,  with  one  sole 
and  great  exception.  The  in.stinci  of  freedom,  w  hich 
was  as  the  vital  .spark  in  our  great  citizen,  kept  him 
aloof  from  the  man  whose  empty  and  ephemeral  tri- 
umph is. stained  with  the  blood  mid  tears  of  every  nation. 
He  retired  to  his  p  Hern al  fields  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the 
sword  ruled  paramount,  he  guided  the  fruitful  plough- 
share. 

Liberty  was  no  more  ;  and  by  a  hard  but  just  retri- 
bution, it  was  made  the  rallying  word  of  nations  against 
us.  Then  fell  upon  our  country  unheard  of  disasters 
ami  defeats;  after  winch  dawned  a  milder  r*  igu.  He 
now  it appears  upon  the  public  stage  ;  he  conn  s  to  heal 
our  wounds,  tort-kindle  inour  hearts  the  love  of  iiberty. 
He  devotes  himself  to  the  task  with  a  zeal  unceasing, 
imli^hu  ni  d  by  long-tried  e  x  [»•  rienee,  inspired  by  a  pure 
and  upright  heart,  and  animated  by  a  spirit  of  self  de- 
nial never  equalled.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  noble 
attempt — he  dies ! 

He  was  one  of  t!i  >s?  men  who,  at  far  and  distant  in- 
tervals, appear  in  days  of  degeneracy  to  arrest  the  right 
of  proscription  against  virtue. 

He  disdained  power,  he  demised  riches,  lie  abhorred 
corruption.  He  wished  that  all  men  should  be  happy 
und  free. 

Yet  in  the  age  of  barefaced  egotism,  and  under  the 
reign  of  fraud  and  knavery,  such  disinterestedness  and 
candor  must  inevitably  he  deceived  ;  therefore  is  it  that 
our  political  jugglers  sneer  at  this  great  find  good  man — 
their  grovelling  minds  understand  him  not. 

But  his  name,  pronounced  with  reverence  in  both 
hemispheres,  is  become  the  watchword  of  mankind  la- 
boring to  be  free;  and  it  will  stand  for  ages,  as  the 
brightest  symbol  of  humanity. 

Thy  soul,  oh  Lafayette!  was  a  pure  and  glorious 
emanation  from  that  lion  in  whose  bosom  thou  now  hast 
found  a  resting  place.  He  alone  can  reward  thy  mani- 
fold virtues,  thy  constant  love  of  humanity,  thy  inex- 
haustible charity,  thy  piet  y  and  truth.  Thou  art  blessed 
in  Christ.  Alexandre  dk  uoinmllf.. 

Paris,  May  1934. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
PIXKJfEV'S  EUKIVENCK. 

Hear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnow*  ?— CV/<^r»n«. 

"Vet  Mr.  Pinkney  is  not  an  eloquent  man;  he  is 
convincing,  to  be  sure--and  that  is  to  be  eloquent  in 
one  way  ;  but  he  would  be  more,  and  fails.''  "  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  eloquence,  if  by  eloquence  be  un- 
derstood any  thing  that  is  persuasive,  beautiful,  digni- 


fied or  natural,  than  the  declamation  or  reasoning  of 
William  Pinkncy."  "His  best  speeches  aro  a  com- 
jxiund  of  stuj 'ciidous  strength,  feeble  ornament,  affected 
earnestness,  and  boisterous  turbulent  declamation." 
"But  God  never  meant  him  for  an  orator;  lie  has  no 
property  of  mind  or  body— no  not  one,  calculated  to 
give  him  dominion  in  eloquence.'' 

As  old  Doiley  says  in  the  farce,  when  told  that  "  cold 
in  the  balance  of  philosophy  was  light  as  phlogisticated 
air,"  this  must  be  deep,  for  1  don't  understand  a  word 
of  it.  The  above  are  extracts  from  a  work,  in  which 
the  author  undertakes  to  deny  to  Mr.  Pinkney  the 
praise  of  eloquence.  No  kind  of  composition  confounds 
me  more* than  criticism,  and  especially  that  sort  which 
pretends  to  develops  the  characteristics  of  some  distin- 
guished orator.    If  one 

 shouM 

Su  i,vt  the  start  of  the  majestic  w..rld 

as  to  "bear  the  palm  alone,'' we  feel  a  very  natural 
curiosity  to  know  what  was  his  appearance,  bis  man- 
ner, and  jx'culiar  style  of  eloquence;  but  alas  !  in  the 
hands  of  the  critic,  he  assumes  so  many  shapes,  that 
the  imagination  is  absolutely  bewildered,  and  we  turn 
away  in  despair  of  finding  out  what  the  man  whs  like. 
The  critic  like  the  newspaper,  contradicts  himself  at 
every  step.  One  sentence  tells  us  what  another  de- 
nies; and  we  rise  from  the  perusafof  his  sketch  jaded 
and  worn  out  with  the  variety  of  contra  riant  ideas 
which  have  pa>v  d  through  oiirbruins.  I  am  no "eritir,  and 
heaven  forbid  I  should  ever  belong  to  that  cold  heart- 
ed fraternity,  who  more  often  pervert  taste  than  improve 
it;  but  I  cannot  forbear  contesting  the  truth  of  this 
writer's  a-sertions,  and  declaring  that  he  seems  to  me 
to  l>e  a  Lilliputian  about  the  body  of  a  Gulliver. 

It  has  been  said  of  Demosthenes,  "that  he  has  been 
deservedly  styled  the  prince  of  orators.  His  orations 
are  strongly  animated,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and 
ardor  of  public  spirit.  His  composition  is  not  distin- 
guish' d  by  ornament  and  splendor.  Negligent  of  the 
lesser  graces,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  sublime, 
which  lies  in  seniimeut.  His  action  and  pronunciation 
a  it  said  to  have  been  uncommonly  rthrintnt  and  ardent. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  gives  him  the  preference 
to  Cicero,  against  whom  he  makes  the  objection  of  loo 
much  omrtinfiif."  According  therefore  to  this  author,  if 
Win.  Pinkney  was  not  an  orator,  it  follows  that  Demos- 
thenes was  none  ;  because  their  style  of  eloquence 
m..  i, is  to  have  been  alike  in  almost  every  particular, 
except  that  Pinkney  aimed  at  ornament,  of  which  De- 
mosthenes had  none  and  Cicero  too  much.  If  speeches, 
characterized  by  stupauions  utrength,  and  turbulent  de- 
clamation, and  runrinrhig  argument,  are  neither  "  per- 
suasive, nor  dignified,  nor  natural,"  then  was  not  De- 
mosthenes |H-rsuasive,  nor  dignified,  nor  natural,  and  of 
course  he  was  no  orator  according  to  this  definition.  If 
ornament  1h  a  fault  in  Mr.  Pinkney,  he  had  it  in  com- 
mon with  Cicero;  but  perhaps  the  author  may  say 
that  Cicero  attained  what  Pinkney  only  aimed  at. 
Hear  him  then  again  on  the  subject  of  ornament,  so  pas- 
sionately loved  by  Mr.  Pinkney.  "  Bring  him  in  contact 
with  a  truly  poetical  mind,  and  his  argument  resembles 
a  battery  of  colored  firev- works,  giving  out  incessant 
brightness  and  reverberation."  It  would  seem  then  that 
ornament  is  not  a  common  trait  of  his  eloquence,  but  a 
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glitter  which  is  effected  by  attrition  against  po< tical  I 
minds.  It  is  then  that  he  draw  s  upon  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  beauty  laid  up  in  hi*  mind,  gathered  from  the 
writin:rs  of  Shakspcarc  and  others,  and  retained  by  the 
force  of  a  powerful  tut  mory.  He  has  no  fancy  of  his 
own,  but  uses  the  fancy  of  oiht  rs.  Then  stireiy  J »»-  is 
v.  fir  superior  to  DemostliciH s,  wh<  ise  cloquener  was 
thought  to  border  on  the  hard  and  dry  ;  alike  impetu- 
ous, vehement,  stupendous  tuid  con  vine  ir:^  with  him, 
and  superadding  a  relish  for  the  heuitii  s  of  poetry  ; 
not  aiming  at  any  ornamtnt  of  his  own,  but  contend  d 
with  what  suggested  itself  in  illustration  of  his  argu- 
ment from  the  pen  of  others.  Then  hew  is  he  f  el.|e  in 
ornament?  Rut  again;  if  there  be  nothing  of  dignity 
or  nature  in  Pinkncy's  reasoning,  \\<>w  is  it  discovered 
that  his  mind  is  " adamant  elumpttl  trill,  fV.»»,"  [a  poor 
conception,  and  .suiting  the  ideas  of  a  blackMuith  better 
til: i »  a  belles-lettres  wholar — for  the  iron  adds  nothing 
to  our  thoughts  of  the  strength  of  adamant  ;]  that  it 
is  "a  colossal  pile  of  granite,  over  which  the  thunders 
of  Ilea v en  might  roll,"  &c.  &c.  It  is  useless  to  quote 
Uie  re  st  of  the  unmeaning  fustian  of  the  sentence. 

After  all  this  avowal  of  stupendous  strength  of argu- 
ment, we  are  told  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  that 
wv  what  we  will  of  Mr.  Pinkneys  argument,  he  t))< 
author,  never  saw  him  yet — no  never,  pursue  his  argu- 
ment steadily  for  ten  minutes  nt  a  time.  Then  how- 
can  it  b«  so  overwhelming  nnd  convincing?  Nothing 
lessen*  so  much  the  force  of  argument  ns  a  perpetual 
ah-trralion  from  the  subject.  Again  ;  "God  never  meant 
him  for  an  orator;  he  has  no  properly  of  mind  or 
body,"  &c.  &.c.  Not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  pr<  siimjv 
lion  and  impiety  of  determining  for  (o>d,  I  would  ask 
what  are  the  bodily  properties  uf  an  orator?  This  writer 
has  not  condescended  to  define  them,  although  he  dwells 
at  larcc  upon  such  as  he  thinks  cast  discredit  ujx.n  Mr. 
Pinkney.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  De- 
mosthenes was  ungraceful  in  figure  and  action;  and 
that  not  only  orators,  but  very  wise  and  learned  men, 
have  been  repulsive  in  their  persons,  their  features,  and 
their  manners  also.  Though  CVsar  and  Cicero  were 
exempt  from  defect  in  this  respect,  ns  far  as  I  remem- 
ber Demosthenes  stuttered — Socrates  was  bald  nnd 
flatnosed — Anthony  a  rough  soldier — Lord  Chatham's 
eloquence  wns  forcible,  but  uniform  and  im graceful — 
For  was  a  fop  of  Bond  street,  and  wore  high  heeled 
morocco  shoes.  Air.  Pinkney  therefore  may,  without 
reproach,  be  a  "  tkiek,  stout  man,  with  a  rtd  fat  English 
foe*,''  and  Mr.  Fox  will  keep  him  in  countenance  as  n 
fashionable  man.    The  facetious  Peter  Pindar  has  said, 


Lore  hites  your  l»rr<?  fat  lubberly  fellows, 
Pauline  and  blowing  like  a  bUck>i»iilr»  be  I  Iowa  ; 

but  I  never  heard  that  oratory  did. 

In  the  next  breath  we  hear  llial  "  Mr.  Pinkney  has  n 
continual  nppearancc  of  natural  superciliousness  nnd 
affected  courtesy.''  Continual—  and  yet  afterwards  "his 
manner  is  exceedingly  arrogant  nnd  impropriating 
and  his  deportment  had  been  already  described  ns 
"brutal,  arrogant,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  accompanied  by 
the  rude  and  violent  gestures  of  a  ru/gw  fellow."  One 
moment  he  is  a  giant,  not  only  metaphorically,  but  in 
sober  truth,  if  wc  may  judge  from  his  stentorian  lungs, 
which  have  caused  the  author's  whole  system  to  jar— 
and  from  those  violent  gesticulations,  whieh  indicate 


uncommon  person  d  strength; — the  next,  he  turns  out 
to  he  only  five  feet  ten,  and  a  petit  mailrc,  ami  all"  <  ted 
ly  courtly  ami  couciliaiory  ;  ami  yet  "nothing  could 
make  a  gentleman  of  I  nn  ;  he  ran  neither  Ic  k,  net, 
ipt<tk;  mi,  nor  l.i!!:  )\k<-  •■w-.-.''  Notwithstanding  all  th:s 
-cm rility  and  aU'-.-  of  Mr.  l'iuke.f  y's  person,  the  au- 
thor is  not  yet  e\i!au-:<  d,  but  !avi-!ie.s  ni<  i«-  upon  his 
intellect.  "The  physical  j  owers  of  M-r.  Piuktiey,"  he 
-ays,  "are  to  my  iiu'iidi,  s.'rii tly  correspond*  nt  with 
fits  mtei'ccuiiil  ones  ;  bo! !i  are  sehd,  strong  ami  substan- 
tial, but  without  grace,  C  gmly  or  h'titaf  >-.."  Loftim  [ 
ihc  same  man  who  ha>  siirh  "  prodigious  elevation  and 
amplitude  of  mind,"  "ami  bo'h  have  n  dash  nf  fat  En- 
g/i\/i  dandyism"  I  eonl'-ss  mysr  If  wholly  at  a  loss  to  , 
comprehend  what  ti  e  Iv  daudyi-m  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is.  A  man's  mind  m'Jit,  by  a  fmr<  d  meta- 
phor, be  said  to  U,  dandyish,  pe  rhaps;  but  a  fat  mind, 
is  a  sohrism  in  words  wholly  inadmis -able,  I  think. 
"His  style  of  eloquence,"  it  is  added,  "is  a  most  disa- 
gree able  and  unnatural  compound  of  the  worst  faults 

of  ihe  W  orst  speak'  i  s  "     "  1  le  is  *:ui\  to  resemble'  Lord 

Kiskine  as  he  was  in  the  day  of  his  power:  it  is  a  libel 
on  F.iskine,  w  ho  was  himself  a  libel  on  the  reputation 
of  his  country  as  a  speaker."  "The  language  of  Mr. 
PiukiH  y  does  resemble  that  of  Lord  Krskme  ;  his  rea- 
soning is  about  as  forcible."  If  the  term  style  here  |>c 
the  manner  of  speak  mi:  npprojiriatc  to  particular  cha- 
raetf  rs,  1  have  shown  that  the  censure  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  vch<  meiiee,  w;»s  so  ungraceful  in  his 
motions,  that  it  was  nee.  ,-vsary  for  him  to  practice  with 
a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  shoulder;  and  there- 
fore to  compare  Demosthenes  tu  Lord  Krskine  is  a  libel 
on  Lord  LVskine,  himself  a  libel  on  his  country  as  a 
speaker — and  areal,  ns  Shakspearc  says,  Demosthenes 
is  inferior  to  Kuglish  orators.  If,  again,  the  word  style 
mean  the  manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  language, 
these  sentences  would  involve  a  contradiction,  and  Mr. 
Pinkney  is  like  unJ  unlike  Lord  Lrskme  nt  the  same 
lime. 

Yet  wliy  do  I  talk  of  Demosthenes?  In  the  following 
sentences  the  author  admits  that  Mr.  P.  copied  too 
closely  after  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  "Ho  desired 
to  be  eloquent ;  he  thought  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  his  heart  swelled  with  ambition.  He  remembered 
not  that  he  was  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  that  Demosthenes 
andCicero  wcrcdcelanuers.  He  who  should  look  to  move 
a  body  of  Americans  in  a  court  of  justice  by  the  best 
thundering  of  Demosthenes,  would  only  make  hims«  If 
ridiculous.''  Very  true  ;  and  this  may  certainly  prove 
that  Mr.  Pinkney  rmuhl  have  been  a  greater  lawyer,  by 
bending  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  that  one  pur- 
suit; but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  premises.  The 
ground  is  here  changed  ;  this  is  not  the  point  to  be. 
proved — not  the  quod  erat  demonstrandum.  The  point 
to  be  proved  is  not  ihc  propriety  of  displaying  eloquence 
kfore  a  jury,  but  that  Wm.  Pinkney  was  never  meant 
by  God  for  nn  orator  ;  that  he  has  no  property  of  mind 
or  body  to  make  one.  This  is  assuredly  the  scope  of 
the  extracts.  Had  Mr.  P.  not  aimed  at  ornament,  his 
ashes  might  have  passed  undisturl>cd  by  the  author, 
who  allows  that  he  whs  decidedly  the  greatest  lawyer  in 
America,  but  is  very  angry  that  he  was  not  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  In  spite  of  nil  this,  however,  Pinkney 
"  pursued  Wis  way  like  a  conqueror,  and  had  well  nigh 
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established  himself  as  the  high  priest  of  eloquence  in 
America.''  Why,  what  n  stupid,  blind,  misjudging 
race  wc  must  be,  to  think  of  choosing  a  man  for  our 
high  priest  of  eloquence  whom  God  never  meant  for  an 
orator,  and  who  had  no  properly,  not  one,  of  mind 
or  body,  for  his  business — and  never  to  awaken  from 
our  folly  until  this  writer  tore  the  urim  and  thunimim 
from  his  breast.  "  The  giant,''  he  says,  "  is  gone  down 
like  n  giant  to  the  household  of  death,''  and  there  should 
at  least  have  escaped  the  imputation  of  baseness  which 
deserved  shooting.  How  giants  die,  I  pretend  not  to 
know  ;  but  imagine  such  giants  die  pretty  much  like 
other  people ;  and  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  talk  of  a  man's  dying  like  a  giant.  At  that  awful 
hour,  the  littleness  of  the  greatest  genius  is  d  subject  of 
melancholy  reflection.  I  will  only  add  that  I  know 
nothing  of  this  writer.  If  his  object  was  to  guard  us 
against  the  mischievous  effects  of  a  false  taste  in  elo- 
quence, he  cannot  Ik;  angry  with  me  for  wishing  to 
guard  against  the  equally  bad  effects  of  a  false  taste  in 
criticism. 

KUCATOR. 


THE  DANDY  CHASTISED, 

Is  this  metropolis  a  real,  downright  exquisite  is  rare- 
ly to  be  seen.  Curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  a  good 
description  of  the  animal  as  exhibited  in  cither  places. 
The  following  communication  is  from  one  residing  in  a 
city  much  more  fashionable  than  ours.  Its  author  seems 
well  informed  in  the  science  of  .-esthetics ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  tliat  he  will  exert  himself  to  correct  mistaken 
impressions  as  to  the  beautiful.  Further  notices  by  him 
may  be  beneficial.  C. 

Among  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind,  there  is  no- 
thing more  remarkable  or  ridiculous  than  the  continual 
effort,  among  all  classes  and  kinds  of  people — savage, 
civilized,  and  pseudo-civilized— to  increase,  or  imparl 
beauty  and  comeliness  to  their  forms  and  features. 
Through  what  various  and  opposite  means  is  this 
cherished  object  pursued!  This  savage  tattoos  his 
checks — that  smooths  and  oils  them,  and  would  es- 
teem the  gratuitous  tattoonry  of  the  small-pox  a  graver 
misfortune  than  all  the  pain  attendant  on  the  disease. 

The  Indians  on  our  Western  border  are  wont  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  the  bear,  the  panther,  or  some 
"other  interesting  beast  of  prey,"  and  place  their  am-  I 
bition  in  enacting  the  look  and  conduct  of  such  beast 
to  the  life— and  "  to  the  death." 

The  belle  of  that  age  is  surrounded  by  n  vast  circum- 
vallation  of  hoop — of  this,  is  pinched  into  a  narrow 
breastwork  of  steel  and  whale-bone. 

To  crnmp  the  feet  into  unnatural  littleness  is  now 
the  sad  task  of  those  who,  to  be  beautiful,  arc  willing 
to  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  thumb-screw — or  the  toe- 
screw,  (it  matters  noL)  The  fashion  changes,  and  long 
pointed  shapeless  boots  deform  the  human  foot. 

In  no  age — in  no  condition,  can  men  and  women  be 
persuaded  that  God  Almighty  has  made  them  well, — 
albeit  he  hath  "  made  man  after  his  own  image,"  and 
woman  much  better  than  man. 

They  must  fall  to  reforming  their  forms  by  some  fan- 
ciful deformity. 

But  the  innovation  stops  not  "here.  Thus  far  it  might 
be  borne.   The  human  form  cannot  be  wholly  changed 


by  all  the  ingenuity  of  vanity  and  fashion.  It  must 
still  retain  its  principal  attributes,  and  lose  not  all  its 
lustre.  Not  so  with  manners.  They  are  more  plastic 
From  fashion  and  human  folly  they  accordingly  suffer 
most.  Fashion  is  the  sworn  foe  of  nature,  and  in  this 
field  there  is  no  natural  bound  to  its  triumphs. 

On  the  f;ice  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters,  there  is  no 
animal  to  my  feelings  so  wholly  hateful  as  a  modern 
exquisite:  a  wretch  that  has  put  off  his  natural  aspect 
to  put  on  a  clay  mask,  hard,  ungainly,  inflexible,  of 
lifeless  mu<l — which  no  Prometheus  could  vivify  :  a 
thing  which  can  boast  neither  the  humor  of  the  mon- 
key, nor  the  fierce  respectability  of  the  wild  beast, — 
not  the  usefulness  of  the  tame — still  less  the  dignity 
and  bearing  of  a  man. 

Sometime  since,  after  sauntering  an  evening  through 
a  ball  room,  in  which  some  such  caricatures  of  men 
were  existing,  I  went  home  and  vented  my  rage  in  the 
following  doggerel : 
The  Indignant  Rhyme*  of  sv  Natural  Pi-oaer. 

Oh!  Muse,  assist  me  in  my  strain! 

Your  Muscship  1  would  entertain 

With  a  poetic  flagellation : 

Assist  me  Muse,  to  lay  the  lash  on, 
With  |>en  formed  from  a  dog-wood  switch, 
Fit  to  chastise  a  dunce :  with  pitch 
For  ink,  and  bull's  hide  parchment  handy ; 
Now  aid  me,  Muse,  and  we'll  chastise  a  dandy. 

That  petty,  puny,  paltry,  pretty  tiling — 
In  form  a  wasp,  but  destitute  of  sting; 
Vain  as  a  peacock,  soulless  as  a  gnat, 
Brainless  as  soulless,  finical  us  flat: 
Of  apes  the  ape  most  awkward  and  most  vile — 
Jackall  of  monkeys,  and  without  jucko's  wile. 
The  jackall  serves  none  but  the  noblest  beast, 
But  this  base  thing  takes  lessons  from  ihe  least. 
As  Egypt's  sons  did  bow  the  knee  of  yore. 
And  worship  apes,  the  eternal  God  before — 
He,  in  god  image  framed,  with  godlike  mind, 
Would  be  a  god— of  Egypt's  monkey  kind. 
A  traveller  sage !  Europe  he  hath  explored — 
His  mistress  fashion,  ond  an  ape  his  lord. 
No  dignity  finds  he  in  native  man, 
Acting  and  thinking  ofter  nature's  plan; 
No  wisdom,  save  in  artificial  fools — 
Nature's  apostates — slaves  to  senseless  rules  : 
No  beauty  sees  he,  save  in  gold  and  lace, 
A  made  up  figure,  and  a  painted  face  ; 
And  no  politeness,  save  in  mere  grimace, 

Go !  thou  vile  satire  on  the  human  race ; 
Go!  mall  fours,  and  seek  thy  proper  place: 
Go !  thing  too  mean  for  any  mighty  ill — 
Go!  petty  monster,  "pay  thy  tailor's  bill.** 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Pin  red  with  a  Rose  upon  a  Lady's  Cheek* 

Ro9Es  on  roses  I  bestow  ; 
Bright  rose !  to  brighter  roses  go — 
Bask  in  the  sunlight  of  her  eyes, 
Nor  dread  their  fires ;  the  dews  which  rise 
In  pity  for  a  heart  that  grieves, 
Will  shed  reviving  coolness  on  thy  leaves. 
Abr/ottr.  questus. 
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For  the  Southern  Liierury  Mcsatnircr. 
THE  ALJ.EGIIANY  LEVKM. 

Turn  following  description  of  a  part  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  seldom  visited  and  l>ul  little  known,  may 
hire  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  column* 
of  the  Messenger. 

The  country  alluded  to,  is  in  the  northarn  part  of  lliisi 
»UUe,  and  comprehends  that  comer  of  Maryland  in- 
cluded between  the  North  Branch  of  Potomac  and  a 
line  due  north  from  the  Fairfax  stone,  at  the  head  spring 
of  that  stream,  to  the  Pennsylvania  line ;  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  territory  at  present  in  dispute  between 
the  two  states  ;  Maryland  claiming  as  her  boundaries 
the  South  Branch  of  Potomac  and  a  meridian  thence 
to  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, — while  the  first  mentioned 
limits  only  are  acknowledged  by  Virginia. 

A  short  notice  of  the  origin  of  these  conflicting: 
titles  might,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  some  readers; 
but  in  addition  to  our  lark  of  complete  information,  the 
limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  iu 

Between  Cheat  river,  at  the  fertile  bottom  called  the 
Horse-shoe,  and  die  summit  of  the  mountain  which 
divides  the  Western  from  the  Atlantic  waters,  the 
country  is  thinly  peopled,  and  only  cultivated  in  the 
large-st  tributary  Tallies:  the  long  spurs  of  the  Backbone 
being  too  sterile  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than 
ranges  for  cattle  and  animals  of  the  chase.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  Great  Backl>one  of  the  Alleghany  re- 
gion is  here,  as  elsewhere  on  the  western  side,  charac- 
terized by  a  broad  and  gentle  ucclivity,  covered  almost 
entirely  with  loose  rocks  of  various  sizes,  many  of  them 
of  the  species  of  agglomerated  quartz,  familiar  to  the 
west  under  the  name  of  country  mill-stone,  and  valua- 
ble for  the  domestic  molmdinary  uses  of  the  simple- 
and  hardy  race  inhabiting  those  regions. 

There  is  Utile  timber  of  large  size,  the  growth  being 
chiefly  chestnut  oak  and  small  moss-grown  while  oaks, 
exhibiting  upon  their  blackened  roots  the  scathing  ef- 
fects of  flames,  which,  through  the  negligence  of  hunt- 
ers in  firing  the  dry  leaves,  have  often  and  fiercely 
swept  down  the  mountain  side.  The  more  recent  in- 
roads of  fire  are  denoted  by  large  tract*  of  underwood, 
black  and  denuded  of  leaves,  und  so  stiffened  by 
scorching  as  to  present  vexatious  obstacles  to  progress, 
independent  of  the  minor,  though,  in  that  place,  unim- 
portant annoyance  of  soiled  clothes  and  person. 

Large  pine  and  birch  trees,  and  a  thicker  under- 
growth— detached  blocks  of  stratified  sandstone,  some 
tif  them  of  huge  size — and  on  increasing  wildnessand 
desolation  in  the  aspect  of  the  scenery,  inform  the  tra- 
veller who  may  have  ventured  so  far,  that  he  is  on  the 
confines  of  the  Alleghany  wilderness. 

The  mountain  top,  near  Lord  Fairfax's  stone,  is 
crowned  with  a  bold  irregular  precipice,  which  the 
hunters  belonging  to  the  exploring  party  of  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  was  a  member,  termed  the  Bear- 
holeing,  from  its  being  the  winter  abode  of  great  num- 
bers of  those  animals, — the  numerous  cavities  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  tingled  laurel  thickets,  affording  them  a 
secure  refuge  from  foes,  whether  biped  or  canine. 

"\Ve  were  not  without  hope  of  being  treated  to  the 
novelty  of  a  bear  hunt,  our  guides  being  veterans  of  the 
rifle,  and  accompanied  by  fine  dogs,  one  of  them  as  his 
rruuter  informed  us,  having  engaged  Sir  Bruin  more 
titan  fifty  times. 
Vol.  I.— 13 


The  perils  of  this  sport  may  well  give  a  reputation 
for  boldness  and  hardihood  to  our  western  yeomanry, 
when  we  consider  that  these  encounters  always  occur 
in  most  intricate  thickets  of  stubborn  tangled  laurel,  in 
which  the  bear  must  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  pro- 
gression,— the  sharp  form  of  his  head,  and  its  close 
proximity  to  the  ground,  making  it  perform,  in  relation 
to  his  huge  muscular  body,  the  office,  it  might  be  said, 
of  the  coulter  to  a  plough.  But  few  of  them  are  killed 
without  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  more  of  man's  zealous 
confederates  in  this  dangerous  sport  ;  and  the  rescue  of 
the  faithful  brutes,  (such  is  the  inexpugnable  nature 
of  the  foe  and  his  extraordinary  vital  energy,  which 
seems  often  to  defy  even  the  rifle,)  obliges  the  hunter, 
with  a  personal  daring  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
man gladiators,  to  terminate  the  conflict  with  his  hunt- 
ing knife; — he  dies  invariably  biting  the  ground  or 
whatever  else  moy  be  within  his  reach  ;  showing  to  the 
very  last  the  propensity  to  combat,  which  he  exhibits 
even  while  a  cub. 

The  rantce  of  precipice  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
either  terminates,  or  is  interrupted  for  some  distance 
north  of  this  |>oint— whence,  for  more  than  thirty 
miles,  the  country  is  totally  without  human  inhabitant, 
and  will  probably  for  u  long  time,  if  not  always,  so  re- 
main. 

The  land  may  be  said  to  lie  in  lofty  tables,  though 
the  vallics  are  of  great  depth — the  latter  circumstance 
alone  reminding  the  traveller  that  he  has  descended  a 
mountain, — the  seemingly  interminable  tract  of  flat 
forest  land  impressing,  most  forcibly,  the  idea  of  a  lower 
situation,  though  these  are  without  doubt  among  the 
very  highest  lands  in  Virginia.  They  arc  called  by  tho 
hunters  and  settlers  upon  their  outskirts,  the  Alleghany 
Levels.  In  them  are  the  principal  sources  of  nil  tho 
great  waters  of  Virginia.  The  North  and  South  Branch- 
es of  Polomac,  Jackson's  river,  and  the  Shenandoah, 
Greenbrier  and  Gaulcy,  Cheat  and  Tygart's  Valley— 
which  flow  north,  east,  west  and  south,  seeking  by  long 
and  winding  courses,  the  Ohio  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  greatest  singularity  of  this  country  consists  in  its 
primeval  appearance:  the  ground  is  carj>cted  through- 
out with  an  elastic,  und  verdant  moss  ;  black  spruce 
and  hemlock  pines,  of  dark  funereal  aspect,  tower 
almc  the  soil  like  an  army  of  Titans,— the  interlacing 
of  their  umbrageous  arms  converting  the  noonday  into 
seeming  twilight.  Under  its  mossy  covering,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  is  completely  reticulated  with  roots 
of  trees— nature  seeming  to  compensate  in  numbers  for 
the  defective  character  of  her  supports,  as  large  trees 
may  be  often  observed  whose  roots  do  not  enter  the 
ground  for  some  feet  bele»w  the  trunk,  being  previously 
contorted  and  spread  out  like  the  arms  of  a  polypous, 
and  clothed  in  the  same  mantle  of  moss  which  over- 
spreads rocks,  trees  and  earth,  in  this  fantastic  region. 

This  moss  may  be  stripped  from  the  seiil  in  sheets  of 
any  desirable  size,  and,  when  not  previously  saturated 
with  rain,  affords  a  most  comfortable  substitute  for  a 
mattrass,  as  in  our  bivouacs  we  more  than  once  cxj>c- 
rienccd. 

The  underworxl  is  mostly  streaked  maple  or  c!k- 
wood,  (the  ./err  Striatum  of  Miehiux,)  diversified  with 
immense  tracts  of  the  Knlmiti  Lalifolia  and  the  large 
rosc-bay-lroe,  (IllioJoJaiJron  M<uimum,)  more  popular- 
ly kuown  as  the  "  little  and  big  laurels."    The  last 
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named  plaint,  when  in  flower,  is  the  ornament  of  the 
wilderness.  Those  who  have  never  seen  it,  may  have 
some  conception  of  its  appearance,  if  they  imagine  tall 
bushes,  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  dark 
evergreen  leaves,  (not  unlike  in  form  and  color  to  those 
of  the  magnolia  grandiflora,)  bearing  clusters  of  full 
blown  peonies,  or  large  double  damn.sk  and  cinnamon 
roses,  the  intensity  of  die  color  seeming  to  vary  with 
situation. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  beautiful  plant  cannot  ca 
sily  he  naturalized  in  this  climate— an  attempt  made,  by 
the  writer  of  this  article,  possibly  from  a  too  warm  or 
not  sufficiently  humid  exposure,  having  failed. 

The  geographical  position  of  these  "laurel  beds''  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  hunter's  lore.    Frequent  in 
stances  are  narrated  of  persons  bewildered  in  them 
many  days,  and  some  are  said  to  have  perished, 
farmer,  born  and  residing  on  Stony  river,  five  miles 
north  of  this  wild,  by  whom  wc  were  supplied  with 
provisions,  accompanied  us  to  the  skirt- of  the  forest 
but  could  by  no  entreaty  be  induced  to  proceed  farther 

These  laurel  thickets  are  most  frequent  in  approach 
ing  vallics,  which  nre  as  before  remarked,  of  great 
depth  ;  the  descent  is  sudden,  in  general  by  what  rc 
scmbles  a  rude  flight  of  steps,  moss  grown  and  ruined. 
To  casual  observation  there  would  appear  to  be  no  wa 
ter  at  the  bottom ;  but  a  subterraneous  rumbling,  and 
occasional  flashes  through  the  interstices  of  the  frag 
ments  on  which  he  steps,  inform  the  passenger  that  a 
stream  of  volume  and  power  is  beneath  him. 

The  largest  streams  however,  as  in  other  regions, 
flow  in  open  channels,  their  waters  having  a  dark  fer- 
ruginous tinge,  derived  it  is  said,  from  the  laurel  roots, 
but  more  probably  from  dcposilcs  of  ore  through  which 
they  flow. 

The  wild  animals  are  no  doubt  many,  as  well  as  va 
rious,  though  the  noise  attending  our  own  operations 
kept  them  from  our  sight.  We  daily  saw  tracks  of 
bears,  deer  and  elk ;  of  the  latter,  a  drove  of  sonic 
threescore  is  said  still  to  inhabit  these  almost  inaccessi- 
ble wilds.  Of  birds,  we  saw  none  living  except  a  few 
silent  and  melancholy  snow  birds;  but  our  nightly 
lullaby  was  the  whooping  of  owls,  which  here  abound 
in  great  numbers. 

To  the  reputed  wonders  of  rattlesnake  dens,  where 
these  reptiles  lie  in  monstrous  cumuli,  refusing  to  un- 
coil until  the  whole  mass  bis  been  many  times  assailed 
with  rifle  balls  and  other  missiles,  wc  cannot  testify, 
having  never,  though  very  desirous  of  so  doing,  tin- 
fortune  to  find  one. 

The  soil  is  a  cold  argillaceous  loam,  unsuitcd  to  the 
production  of  the  nobler  grains,  but  susceptible  of  be- 
coming, under  proper  culture,  good  grazing  land,  and 
no  doubt  propcrfor  rye,  oats  and  jwtatocs, — the  invaria- 
ble products  of  the  whole  mountain  region. 

The  botany  of  the  wilderness  proper,  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  two  species  of  pine  before  mentioned,  the 
hemlock  pine  (Piniu  Canadensis,)  and  the  black  spruce 
(Pimu  AVgrnof  Lambert.)  Sonic:  stalely  specimens  of 
the  wild  cherry  nnd  scattering  patches  of  red  beach 
complete  the  list. 

On  emerging  from  the  wilderness,  the  customary  va- 
riety of  oak,  ash  maple  and  hickory  presents  itself, 
mingled  with  the  cucumber  lice  (Magnolia  .Icuininaia,) 
and  that  invaluable  treasure  to  western  housewives,  the 


sugar  tree,— announcing  the  neighborhood  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

This  dreary  expanse  of  forest  terminates  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Eastern  From  Ridge,  at  the  head  of  the 
North  Fork  of  Patterson's  creek,  itself  an  inconsidera- 
ble tributary  of  Potomac,  but  deserving  celebrity  for 
the  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  It  appears  to  have  cut  its 
way  through  three  lofty  mountains  in  succession,  af- 
fording a  more  sublime  exhibition  of  river  gap  land- 
scapes than  I  have  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
suite,— the  lionsicd  grandeur  of  Harper's  Ferry  fading 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  it. 

At  the  first  farm  cast  of  the  wilderness, — in  the  home- 
ly but  comfortable  dwelling  of  one  of  the  worthy  Dutch 
fanners,  our  little  party  enjoyed  the  unwonted  luxury 
of  beds,  and  were  able  to  breakfast  without  performing 
for  ourselves  the  office,  which  has  occasioned  our  spe- 
cies to  be  so  properly  designated  as  "  cooking  animals.*' 

C.  B.  S. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  CYCLOPEAN  TOWERS, 

IN  APOl'STA  COL1  NTT,  VA. 

Ok  n  fine  morning  in  September  1834,  a  party  of 
which  the  writer  was  one,  consisting  fo;-  the  most  part  of 
gentlemen  who  had  met  together  in  the  town  of  Staun- 
ton from  various  sections  of  the  Union,  resolved  on  a 
visit  to  certain  remarkable  natural  structures  which 
lay  in  the  nck'hhorhood  of  the  Augusta  Springs,  and 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  their  de- 
parture. 

After  passing  over  a  hilly  and  picturesque  country, 
the  road  opened  upon  a  fertile  valley,  which  though  in 
places  narrow,  wais  of  considerable  length,— nnd  when 
seen  from  an  elevated  position,  appeared  like  the  l>ed 
of  an  nncienl  lake,  or  as  it  really  is,  the  alluvial  border 
of  a  flowing  stream.  The  strata  of  limestone  hills, 
followed  their  usual  order  of  parallel  lines  to  the  great 
mountains  of  our  continent,  as  though  a  strong  current 
had  once  swept  through  this  magnificent  valley, — form- 
ing in  its  course  islands  and  promontories, — which  are 
now  discoverable  in  numerous  short  hills  and  rocky 
bluffs,  that  are  either  naked  and  Ixirren,  or  covered 
with  a  growth  of  s'atcly  trees.  It  was  at  such  a  pro- 
jection, that  wc  first  descried  the  gray  summits  of  what 
seemed  a  ruinous  castle, — resembling  those  which  were 
raised  in  feudal  times  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Rhine, 
or  like  such  as  are  still  seen  in  mouldering  majesty  on 
many  an  Alpine  rock.  These  summits  or  lowers,  of 
which  there  are  seven,  lifted  their  heads  above  the 
lofty  elms,  like  so  many  antique  chimnies  in  the  midst 
of  a  grove;  but,  on  approaching  them  nearer,  our  plea- 
sure was  greatly  increased,  to  find  them  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  which 
winding  around  their  base,  serves  as  a  natural  moat  to 
a  building  not  made  with  mortal  hands.  The  southern 
front  of  this  colossal  pile,  presents  a  wall  of  about  sixty 
feel  elevation,  terminating  in  three  towers  of  irregular 
icight,  and  perforated  at  its  base  by  a  cavern, — which, 
>y  ain  apt  association,  was  denominated  "Vulcan's 


Forge."  The  tower  on  the  extreme  right,  was  uniuii- 
nously  called  "Cocke's  Toictr" — in  honor  of  one  of  our 
mrty  who  ascended  it.  On  the  left,  arc  two  other  iso- 
ated  towers,— of  which  the  centre  or  smaller  one  wa* 
distinguished  as  the  "I  It/menial  .  Mar,"— a  name  which 
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had  its  origin  partly  in  a  jcu  d'tsprit,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  a  shady  bower  in  its  rear,  which  seemed  an 
appropriate  shade  to  mantle  maiden's  blushes.  The 
furthest  and  talle  st,  received  the  title  of  the  "  Totcer  of 
BabtLT  This  is  also  the  most  perpendicular  of  all  these 
rocky  structures;  an  archway  jwsses  through  it,  by 
which  there  is  an  easy  ascent  to  the  remaining  two, 
which  stand  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill,— and  though 
of  less  altitude,  are  not  of  inferior  beauty  to  the  rest. 
One  of  ihcni,  which  is  of  a  round  form,  and  flat  a»  the 
top,  and  on  that  account  received  the  appellation  of  the 
"  TahU  Rock" — affords  from  ius  summit  a  splendid  view 
of  the  whole;  the  other,  and  last  of  the  five,  wc  dis- 
tinguished as  "Shtlton's  Rock'1' — from  one  of  our  party. 

These  rocks  in  their  formation  resemble  the  palisades 
on  the  Hudson  river — but  arc  more  regular  in  their 
ktraia,— which  appear  to  have  been  arranged  in  huge 
masses  of  perfect  workmanship — with  projections  like 
cornices  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion. Those  who  are  acmiainled  with  the  structure  of 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  ancients,  would  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance, — which  suggested  the  name  at 
\liv  head  of  this  article. 

We  pause  to  inquire  why  thews  primeval  fragments 
nf  the  world  have  remained  so  long  unnoticed?  Why- 
is  it  dial  men  are  so  easily  awakened  to  the  liveliest 
interest  in  distant  objects,  nnd  yet  neglect  those  which 
are  nearer  ami  more  accessible  ?  "A  prophet"  it  hath 
been  said  on  high  authority,  "hath  honor  save  in  his 
own  country," — and  to  that  strange  propensity  of  the 
mind  to  contemn  whatever  is  familiar,  must  be  attri- 
buted the  neglect  of  many  of  the  richest  treasures  at 
our  own  door,  which  frequently  impart  both  wealth 
and  distinction  to  foreign  enterprise.  For  many  years 
these  towers  have  been  known  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, by  the  homely  appellation  of  "  the  chimneys,''— 
but  no  one  has  ever  stopped  to  examine  them,  or  to  in- 
quire how  nature  formed  so  curious  a  pile  in  such  u 
spot.  Imagination  may  indeed  conceive  that  this  noble 
structure  was  once  the  Scylla  of  a  narrow  strait  con- 
necting the  waters  nf  the  north  and  the  south,  until  their 
accumulated  pressure  burst  through  the  blue  ridge  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  left  in  their  subsidence  these  tow- 
ers, as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their  former  dominion. 

G.  C. 


rWc  do  not  remember  where  or  when  the  following 
Sound  to  Lord  Byron  woj  published.    All  wc  know  is 
that  it  has  been  in  print  before,  and  Ims  been  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  R.  II.  Wilde,  of  Georgia.] 
ORIGINAL  SONXET  TO  LORD  BYRON. 

Biron  !  'twas  thine  alone  on  eagle's  pinions, 
In  solitary  strength  ami  grandeur  soaring, 
To  dazzle  and  delight  all  eyes,  out-pouring 

The  electric  blaze  on  tyrants  and  their  minions ; 
Earth,  sea  and  air,  and  Powers  and  Dominions, 

Nature— man— time — the  universe  exploring, 
And  from  the  wreck  of  worlds,  thrones,  creeds,  opinions, 

Thought,  beauty,  eloquence,  and  wisdom  storing. 
0!  how  I  love  and  envy  thee  thy  glory ! 

To  every  age  and  clime  alike  belonging ; 
Linked  by  all  tongues  w  ith  every  nation's  story, 

Thou  Tacitus  of  song! — whose  echoes  thronging 
O'er  the  Atlantic,  till  the  mountains  hoary 

And  forests  with  a  name  which  thus  I'm  wronging. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
MUSIKGS  III— By  the  Author  of  Kyryow. 
JAMESTOWN. 

Yet  could  I  ac.it  mo  by  thi*  ivied  stnno 
Til  I  had  bodied  forth  iho  licutcd  mind 
Forms  from  the  i)u«tin?  wreck  which  ruin  leaves  behind. 

Child*  UaruttPs  Pilgrimage,  Canto  iv.  Stoma  civ. 

Tawnor  nobki-h  Powhatan. 

Sulcagc  dialect,  apud  Copt.  Smith. 

I  stand  on  hallowed  ground— the  sncrcd  sod 
Which  once  an  ill-starred  people  bravely  trod 
In  native  freedom,  ere  the  wanderer  crost 
The  broad  Atlantic  waters  and  love  lost 
The  fair  reward  of  labor,  ill  repaid 
By  l»osc  desertion — country — friends  betrayed — 
Misery  and  exile  from  a  native  land, 
Ending  in  death  upon  a  foreign  strand. 
*  *  *  * 

My  spirit  falls  into  a  deej>er  mood 
And  thought  goes  darkly  forth  to  gather  food 
For  bitter  contemplation; — for  I  truce 
Some  record  of  the  spoilers  of  that  race 
Most  gallant,  wheresoe'er  I  turn  mine  eyes, — 
While  of  the  exiled — ncath  their  native  skies 
Is  scarce  a  token  left — save  what  belongs 
To  a  sad  history  of  unnumbered  wrongs. 
Methiuks  the  very  sun's  departing  rays 
With  melancholy  meaning  seem  to  gaze 
Upon  the  hostile  monuments  of  yore, — 
Yon  ruined  arch  with  ivy  overgrown — 
Those  shattered  tombs  of  moss-discolored  stone- 
That  slowly  moulder  by  the  silent  shore. 
+  *  +  ♦ 

Might  I  the  Genius  of  Old  Time  invoke, 
This  were  the  hour — the  place — where  many  on  oak 
Tosses  its  arms  and  points  to  ancient  graves 
Beside  the  aisleless  lower,  which  o'er  the  waves 
Shall  no  more  send  its  voice  upon  the  air, 
To  call  to  matin  or  to  vesper  prayer. 
Alone,  it  stands,  like  some  grim  sentinel 
And  in  stern  silence  bids  the  world  farewell^ 
+  *  *  * 

Lift  we  the  veil  of  vanished  centuries! — 
Beneath  the  shade  and  shelter  of  these  trees 
The  careless  Indian  smoked  his  calumet — 
(The  Christian  liad  not  crost  the  ocean  yet) — 
Without  a  thought  to  mar  his  musing,  save 
To  strand  his  light  canoe  beyond  the  wave 
Or  fasten  it  with  sedgy  rope  secure, 
Lest  the  next  tide  should  steal  it  from  the  shore, 
But  lo!  one  evening  as  he  lay  beside 
The  margin  where  his  native  waters  glide, 
A  sight  of  wonder  on  his  vision  broke; 
And  the  deep  voice  of  Home  in  thunder  spoko 
The  doom  of  wo  to  him  and  all  his  race. 
Yet  fear,  which  might  have  blanched  a  paler  fucc, 
Uuenchcd  not  the  flashings  uf  his  dauntless  eye, 
Nor  for  an  instant  quelled  that  bearing  high 
Winch  best  became  the  warrior  of  the  wild — 
The  Hunter  bold— the  Forests'  lordly  child! 
Ay!  tho'  the  evil  spirit  of  his  sky, 
For  such  well  might  his  inexperienced  eye 
Have  deemed  it,  lurked  within  the  snow-white  mut 
That  bioodwi  -Ar  die  silviil  river's  breast, 
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And  spoke  in  accents  of  the  dark  storm-cloud, 
From  oul  ihe  folding  of  its  gleaming  shroud, 
He  stood  prrpared  lo  meet  the  worst— like  one 
Who  hath  no  fear  of  aught  beneath  the  sun. 
Melhinks  I  sec  him  watching  by  the  shore, 
With  strained  eye,  intently  gazing  o'er 
The  river's  course.    Well  may  he  clasp  his  brow 
In  doubt  and  wonder— is  he  dreaming  now  ? — 
The  cloud  seems  gathering  up  its  folds  of  snow, 
And  straight  spars  glitter  in  the  sunset  glow, 
Far  loftier  than  the  loftiest  pine  that  rears 
Its  stately  crest  above  its  tall  compeers: 
Beneath — a  huge  dark  mass  is  seen  to  glide 
With  stealthy  motion  o'er  the  heaving  tide, 
Crowded  with  moving  forms  of  human  mould, 
But  of  an  aspect  well  might  daunt  the  bold, 
Gazin?  the  first  time  on  that  pallid  crew, 
So  foreign  and  so  ghastly  in  their  hue  ! 
But  hark!— the  distant  shout  that  wildly  pours 
Its  thousand  echoes  on  the  strand,  assures — 
Swift  to  the  Chiefs  he  speeds — the  wise — the  bold 
In  council  meet — his  talc  is  briefly  told  ; 
Then  far  and  near  they  gathered  in  their  might 
And  'gainst  the  invader  battled  for  their  right, 
As  valiant  men  should  for  the  altars  reared 
By  their  forefathers  and  the  homes  endeared 
By  thousand  ties  and  recollections  past 
To  which  the  heart  clings  warmly  to  the  last. 
But  not  to  lengthen  out  a  thrice  told  talc — 
The  Red  Man  never  yielded  to  the  Pale, 
Though  forced  by  foreign  fire  to  wander  far, 
Homeless  and  houseless,  ncath  the  evening  star. 
Slowly  and  sad,  the  western  hills  they  climb, 
Yet  find  no  rest  beyond  for  wearied  limb 
And  aching  heart — no  single  spot  of  earth, 
Of  all  the  wide  spread  land  that  gave  them  birth, 
Is  theirs.    They  gaze  upon  the  setting  sun 
And  feel  their  course  like  his  must  soon  bo  run— 
They  hear  their  requiem  in  the  deepening  roar 
Of  waves  that  dash  upon  the  distant  shore — 
But  they  must  wander  on  unceasingly 
So  long  as  space  remains  for  footing  free, 
Til  hemmed  at  last  twixt  ocean  and  the  foe 
They  turn  to  bay  once  more  and  perish  bo. 
+  +  *  * 

Oh !  little  dreamed  the  tender  hearted  maid, 
By  love  and  her  own  gentleness  betrayed, 
That  death  and  desolation's  fullest  wrath 
So  surely  followed — in  the  very  path 
Of  good  intent — lo  whelm  her  race  with  woes 
She  would  have  warded  even  from  her  f. ics. 
Where  yonder  temporary  structure  frail* 
Extends  across  the  strait  its  slender  rail, 
The  shallow  waves  at  flood  scarce  overflow 
The  sandy  bar  the  ebb  reveals  below — 
'Twas  there  the  royal  daughter  crost  to  save 
The  pilgrim  strangers  from  an  early  grave. 
Who  that  had  seen  her  on  that  fatal  night, 
Swift  gliding,  like  a  startled  water  sprite, 
To  that  lone  Island-Fort  where  calmly  slept 
The  dreaming  foe,  in  fancied  safety  wrapt — 
Who  could  have  aimed  at  such  a  breast  the  shaft  ? 


♦  Alluding  to  the  new  bridge  erected  by  Collier  Min^e,  E*<|.  af- 
fording  pannage  from  the  main  Uud  to  the  l»)und,  where  a  wharf 
hu  been  built  for  the  accoounodatlou  of  ewtuuboai  traveller* 


Tho'  well  apprised  no  other  means  were  left 

To  battle  treason — not  as  such  designed 

In  the  simplicity  of  her  guileless  mind. 

Had  she  been  only  destined  to  inherit 

A  portion  of  that  fierce  determined  spirit 

And  deep  prophetic  hate — like  vestal  fire 

Nursed  in  the  bosom  of  her  royal  sire, 

A  nation's  doom  had  not  l>ecn  rashly  scaled 

By  mercy  thus  so  crringly  revealed— 

But  it  is  done — and  lo!  the  love  which  hurled 

An  ancient  race  to  ruin — cainkd  a  world  ! ! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mcascnger. 
THE  FATED  CITY. 

'Twas  evening,  and  the  sinking  sun 

Streamed  brightly  in  the  sky, 
And  cast  his  farewell  beams  abroad, 
Like  smiles  of  an  approving  god, 

O'er  plain,  and  mountain  high — 
O'er  waving  fields  of  floating  gold 
That,  round  his  gorgeous  pyre,  were  rolled, 
And  o'er  the  city's  glistening  spires, 
That  flashed  beneath  his  blazing  firea. 

There  lay  that  city; — wealth  and  pride 

Had  built  their  temples  there, 
And  swift-winged  commerce  there  liad  brought, 
From  many  a  clime,  her  trophies  caught : — 

From  Indian  isles  afar, 
The  pearl,  the  beryl  and  the  gem ; — 
But  treasures,  far  outvieing  them, 
Were  with  that  city's  wealth  combined— 
The  priceless  treasures  of  the  mind  ! 

The  sun  went  down,  and  night  came  o'er 

That  city's  winding  walls; 
The  white  moon  rose  along  the  sky, 
And  looked  down  calm,  and  silently, 

U|K»n  the  shouting  halls, 
Where  music  rang,  and  laughter  went, 
From  lip  to  lip,  in  merriment; — 
Where  all  was  careless,  heedless,  light, 
Besporling  on  that  festal  night! 

An  hour  passed  on;— what  cry  was  that, 

Which  thrilled  that  city  so? 
What  shrieks  are  those, — what  means  you  cloud 
That  wraps  the  temple,  like  a  shroud, 

And  fills  the  breast  with  wo?— 
What  mean  yon  flames,  that  blazing,  run 
Along  that  mountain  dark  and  dun  ? — 
Why  quakes  the  land, — why  heaves  the  sea — 
Why  peal  the  heavens  dreadfully  ? 

Night  left  the  earth ;— the  sun  arose, 

As  wont,  aliovc  the  sky, 
And  looked, — not  on  that  city  bright, 
Which  he  had  left  before  the  night, 

With  turrets  gleaming  high ; 
But  on  a  black  and  blasted  waste, 
Dread  desolation's  hand  had  traced, — 
Upon  a  flood  of  latay  where 
Once  proudly  stood  Pompeii  fair! 

Tusaloo     ilob  A.B.M. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Mttasenjer. 
HTMH  TO  THE  STARS. 

BY  D.  MARTIN,  of  Mobile. 
Ye  burning  blazonry  of  God  ! 

Yc  glittering  lights  thai  never  die! 
That  pane  the  realms  by  s<  raplts  trod ! 

And  hold  untiring  watih  on  high! 
And  circling  heaven's  eternal  kiiiir, 
Vc  dwell — His  glorious  fashioning! 
Creation  saw  your  timeless  birth, 

Win  (i  from  your  own  clear  sapphire  skies, 
Ye  looked  ujxin  the  virent  earth, — 

An  everlasting  paradise! — 
And  seemed  to  mock  with  silent  gaze, 
Nature's  green  garb  and  tuneless  lays! 

Since  then  ye've  read  the  world's  black  page, 

And  seen  a  stream  sublime, 
Roll  its  dark  waters  o'er  an  age 

Of  countless  years  of  time ! — 
In  whoso  deep,  dark,  unletter'd  caves, 
Earth  hides  her  mighty  as  in  graves! 

Life'i  wasting— but  ye  still  shine  on, 

And  seem  to  me  to  be, 
The  lights  upon  the  horizon 

Of  eternity's  black  sea! — 
Pointing  to  the  sun-lit  far  off  west, 
Where  all  immortal  spirits  rest! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meescnccr. 
TO  ♦»•••. 
Believe  not  that  my  heart  is  cold, 

And  feels  not  friendship's  sacred  fire, 
If  I  sometimes  myself  withhold, 

Ami  from  thy  festive  scenes  retire. 
Oh,  no !  I  love  the  social  bower 

Where  friendship  smiles  with  joyous  mirth, 
And  yet  to  me  there  is  an  hour 

More  dear  than  all  those  scenes  on  earth. 
Tis  when  in  pensive  mood,  the  mind, 

Retires  within  itself  to  muse, 
And  some  bright  dream,  long  since  resigned, 

With  sad  though  pleasing  thought  reviews; 
Some  golden  dream  of  early  years, 

When  all  the  heart  was  warm  and  true ; 
And  life,  unshaded  yet  with  cares, 

Displayed  its  best  and  brightest  huo. 
Twas  then  I  dreamed  of  faithful  love, 

That  would  o'er  time  and  chnngc  prevail— 
Fond,  fairy  scenes  of  pleasure  wove — 

Bright,  verdant  spots  in  life's  dark  vale. 
But  time  advanced,  and  at  one  sweep 

My  air-built  castle*  tore  away  ; 
And,  like  a  wreck  upon  the  deep, 

My  shattered  hopes  and  prospects  lay. 
Upon  life's  ocean  still  I'm  tossed  ; 

And  tho'  the  skies  arc  sometimes  bright, 
Yet  on  the  waves  again  I'm  lost, 

Midst  howling  storms  ami  pitchy  night. 
Believe  not  then  my  heart  is  cold, 

And  feels  not  friendship's  sacred  fire, 
If  I  sometimes  myself  withhold, 

And  from  thy  festive  scenes  retire.  L. 
Pittsyltuniu. 


For  the  Southern  Llternry  Mcwcoger. 
THE  GRAVE  SEEKERS. 
BT  R.  S.  F. 

Come  part  the  crowd,  and  open  a  way, 
For  those  who  are  seeking  the  grave; 

Some  are  pressing  on  in  the  light  of  day, 

Some  by  the  moon's  obscurer  ray, 
Some  on  land  and  some  on  the  wave. 

Now  come  with  me  to  the  festive  hall, 

Where  in  mirth  they  dance  and  sing, 
Till  echo  is  answered  by  echo's  call, 
As  the  merry  peals  ring  from  one  and  all; 

To  the  2 rave  they  swiftly  wing. 
Again  with  me,  come  haste  away 

Where  the  theatre  shines  so  bright, 
For  there  the  lumps,  with  their  peerless  ray, 
Have  darkness  changed  into  brighter  day. 

They  gaze  on  the  stage  with  delight! 
Come  follow  this  crowd  w  hich  moves  as  the  wave 

On  the  gently  ebbing  sea  ; 
With  the  scenes  of  the  night  their  bosoms  heave, 
But  little  they  think  the  nest  is  the  grave, 

Not  of  the  stage — but  eternity. 

Sec,  reckless  youth — maturcr  oge 

Alike  art:  far  from  heaven; 
In  festive  scenes  their  lime  engage — 
They  idly  sport— they  madly  rage — 

While  to  the  grave  they  are  driven. 
Ye  may  trace  their  path  as  yc  move  along 

The  busy  crowds  of  care ; 
In  the  house  of  God — in  the  house  of  song — 
In  distant  isles — the  waves  among, 

To  the  grave  they  must  all  repair. 
So  part  the  crowd,  and  open  a  way, 

For  those  who  are  seeking  the  grave  ; 
Some  are  pressing  on  in  the  light  of  day, 
Some  by  the  moan's  obscurer  ray, 

Some  on  land  and  some  on  the  wave. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  A  YOUNG  CHILD. 

BY  D.  MARTIN,  of  Mobile. 
Thou  hast  a  clear,  unsullied  brow, 

A  bright  and  dreaming  eye, — 
And  a  spirit  free  and  chainless, 

As  cherubs  in  yon  sky ! 

The  meteor  lights  of  intellect, 

Glance  l:gh:ly  on  thee  now, 
And  play  like  fairy  revellers, 

UjKin  thy  parian  brow  ! 

Well,  be  it  so — and  may  thy  life 

Be  like  a  summer  stream, 
That  sparkles  iato  gladness, 

Beneath  the  sun's  bright  beam. 

May  thy  brow  ne'er  wear  the  coloring 

Of  passion's  stern  commotion, — 
Which  darkens  many  a  God-like  one, 

While  on  life's  stormy  ocean! 

May  the  sunny  hours  of  childhood 

Be  the  last  to  pass  away, — 
And  the  setting  sun  of  life's  dark  night, 

Dawn  on  a  brighter  duy! 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Mcesenger. 

CUPID'S  SPORT. 

♦'Am  I  in  fairy  land ?— or  toll  me,  pray, 
To  what  love  lighted  bower  I've  found  my  way? 
Sure  lurking  witrht  wa»  nev.  r  more  beguiled 
In  woodland  maze,  or  closely  .untried  wild." 

Some  where  in  Virginia,  and  in  n  certain  year, — but 
1  beg  you  will  not  inquire  when  or  whore,  for  you  will 
break  the  thread  of  my  discourse,  und  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled, like  corporal  Trim  when  he  was  rehearsing  the 
Lord's  prayer  before  my  dear  uncle  Toby,  to  begin  nl 
the  beginning,  at  every  interruption, — there  lived  a 
young  man,  in  a  certain  town — 

Now  my  dear  reader,  do  you  suppose  I  intend  telling 
you  a  story  without  a  .single  name,  date  or  pl  ace  in  it  ? 
If  you  do,  I  am  afraid  you  would  sec  me  at  Kamchat- 
ka, or  in  Simnis'  hole,  before  you  would  make  up  your 
mind  to  travel  one  inch  with  me,  or  listen  to  one  syl- 
lable. 

Well,  then,  in  n  certain  place,  and  at  a  certain  time, 
as  young  Timothy  was  sitting  in  the  cool  evening's  shade, 
musing  o'er  the  events  that  human  life  befall,  and  re- 
flecting upon  the  many  ups  and  downs  he  must  neces- 
sarily encounter  during  the  residue  of  his  life,  that  eld 
heathen  god,  who,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is  still 
ns  young  as  lie  was  at  the  day  of  his  birth,  I  mean  sly 
Cupid,  who  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  a  boy  to  all  eter- 
nity, happened  to  have  been  snugly  perched  upon  n 
branch  of  the  very  tree  under  which  our  friend  was  re- 
clining, and  the  little  urchin  sat  pluming  his  variegated 
wings,  and  feeling  the  points  of  his  keen  feathery  ar- 
rows, preparing  for  his  evening's  sport. 

Poor  Tim !  how  little  did  he  dream  lie  was  the  sub- 
ject the  young  god  had  selected  for  as  merry  a  frolic  as 
ever  fortune  smiled  upon  in  her  merriest  mood.  Tim 
was  in  his  twentieth  year,— "a  leal  light  heart  was  in 
his  breast,"  he  knew  not  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
world,  nor  had  he  yet  encountered  fortune's  frowns;  he 
had  enjoyed  a  full  portion  of  her  smiles  and  blandish- 
ments, and  his  hie  had  flitted  along  like  a  gay  summer's 
dream.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  all  his  castles  were  but 
air  built  and  fanciful,  and  it  was  necessary  he  should 
plod  a  little  upon  his  mother  earth.  Tim  was  none  of 
your  dashing  thorough-going  bloods,  who  soar  aloft 
with  the  eagles  of  the  day,  ever  and  anon  to  pounce 
upon  some  harmless  pigeon, — nor  was  he  one  of  your 
gig  and  tandem  boys, — flourish  and  dash, — tinsel  and 
paint,— who  whirl  about  fur  a  season,  and  arc  all  the 
go  while  the  chink  or  the  credit  lasts,  but  who,  finally 
whirl  olf  to  jail,  or  into  obscurity  and  insignificance, 
nobody  knows  where,  and  nobody  cares  when,  lb- 
was  a  mild,  pleasant,  merry-making  fellow.  Ah  for  his 
person, — my  dear  miss,  you  must  excuse  me;  I  know 
from  your  looks,  you  are  curious  to  know  whether  he 
had  black  hair  and  black  eyes,— or  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes,-- or  red  hair  and  grey  eyes,— but,  really,  I  can't 
tell  you, — certain  it  is,  he  had  eyes  and  u  nose,  and 

"  When  he  happened  to  grin, 
His  mouth  mood  across 
'Twist  his  nose  and  hid  chin." 

There  he  lay,  all  defenceless,  on  his  right  side,  (I  like 
to  be  particular,)  with  liis  clean  white  roundabout,  and 
his  waistcoat  unbuttoned,  both  thrown  carelessly  owr 
his  left  arm;  there  lay  his  heart,  gently  swelling  and 
subsiding  and  he  unconscious  of  its  unduUtimr  iluw  — 


while  Cupid— I  was  about  to  say,  while  Cupid's  keen 
eyes  were  penetrating  its  iiunosl  recesses,  and  eyeing 
it  as  a  hawk  some  sunny  perch  in  a  limpid  stream, — 
but,  alas  for  Cupid— the  ancients  have  interdicted  the 
use  of  his  eyes;  nevertheless,  on  the  present  occasion, 
it  is  necessary  for  my  purposes  that  Cupid  should,  at 
least,  take  the  bandage  from  off  his  eyes,  nnd  the  an- 
cients to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I  do  maintain 
that  the  sly  god  has  as  beautiful  a  pair  of  eyes  as  ever 
were  seen, — yes,  and  he  is  able  to  change  them  at  his 
pleasure.  At  one  time,  he  appears  with  the  mildest, 
softest,  kindest,  clearest,  heavenly  blue  eyes; — at  an- 
other, with  the  keenest,  blazing,  and  yet  the  blackest 
eyes  that  ever  flashed  wit,  and  eloquence,  and  express- 
ing all  the  passions  that  the  heart  ever  darts  through 
its  open  portals.  All  eyes  arc  his,  of  every  hue  and 
every  form, — and  at  this  moment,  he  was  using  as  plny- 
ful  and  as  devilish  a  pair,  as  ever  bewitched  and  en- 
chanted a  trembling  maiden.  He  sat  quietly  selecting 
the  most  mortal  parts  of  that  defenceless  heart,  with 
bow  well  strung,  and  barbed  arrows,  and  ever  and  anon, 
he  placed  the  winged  messenger  to  the  string  and  twang- 
ed hij  silver  bow.  Cupid  sometimes  but  tips  his  ar- 
rows' point  with  a  poison,  as  rapid  in  its  action  and  as 
elficacious  as  the  most  powerful  prussic  acid,  and  wo 
to  the  youth  or  the  maid  who  feels  the  deadly  pang; 
at  other  times,  he  slightly  dips  the  barb,  and  leaves  it 
to  time  and  circumstances  to  develop  its  ]>otent  influ- 
ence. On  the  present  occasion,  having  smitten  poor 
Tim  with  a  double  portion,  away  he  flew,  to  practise 
his  wiles  on  other  subjects.  Gentle  reader,  you  are  now 
introduced  to  our  young  friend  Tim, — you  have  seen 
him  in  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den,  and  whether  he  is  delivered  or  not  your  patience 
will  enable  you  to  discover.  Would  that  I  could  have 
interposed  a  sliield  to  protect  the  youth,  but  what  the 
fates  decree  no  mortal  can  prevent,-^ind  you  know, 
what  is  to  be,  happens  for  the  best. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  lady  selling  her  cap  for  a  beau? 
This  is  an  every  day  occurrence,  and  yet  how  difficult 
to  explain,  though  ever  so  easy  to  perform.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  delicate  fingers  aloue  can  accomplish 
or  pourtray.  For  my  part,  I  have  seen,  and  heard,  and 
thought,  and  talked  much  and  often  of  these  caps,  that, 
nine  times  in  ten,  are  no  caps  at  all,  and  yet  the  exact 
method  of  setting  them  is  not  to  be  described.  Were  I 
to  describe  the  lady's  habiliments,  you  would  have  not 
the  least  idea  how  hor  cap  was  set, — were  I  to  dwell 
upon  the  peculiar  cut  of  die  cap  itself,— its  points  or  its 
quillings,  its  trimmings  or  its  laces,  and  how  it  was  pla- 
ced, whether  on  the  tip  of  the  head,  or  down  upon  die 
cars,  or  a  little  to  one  side,  or  square, — or  round, — it 
matters  not,  you  would  still  be  wide  of  the  mark  ;  but 
yet,  when  the  "  cap  is  set,"  there  is  no  mistake  in  the 
matter. 

Good  reader,  you  arc  not  acquninted  with  my  little 
Mary.  She  had  as  happy  a  knack  of  setting  a  cap,  as 
ever  a  hiss  had  since  the  days  of  mother  Eve,  and  on 
this  very  evening,  she  will  appear  with  it  set  to  such 
advantage,  that  all  the  family  servants,  as  she  passes 
them,  will  utter  an  involuntary  "umph — u — u!'' — Can 
you  conceive  the  peculiar  sound  here  vainly  attempted 
to  be  embodied— for  of  all  utterable  exclamations  it  is 
the  most  exhilirating  to  a  miss  in  her  teens.  If  you  can- 
not:—know,  diat  it  thjuiuu,,  "I  tell  you  what,  young 
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massv,  you  better  steer  clear.''    Little  Molly  is  not  the 
protest  beauty  of  the  aire,  nor  yet  the  loveliest  flower 
duit  ever  bloomed,  but  she  was  pretty  enough  to  make 
Cupid's  little  arrows  rankle  in  Tim's  susceptible  heart, 
aod  fate  would  have  it,  that  they  should  accidentally 
meet,  some  how  or  other,  wherever  they  went.  She 
had  a  peculiar  way  of  her  own,  of  fixing  on  a  bonnet, 
—a  little  gipsy  lonnet,— down  the  sides  of  which,  hung 
her  long  flaxen  ringlets,  and  where  she  parted  her  hair 
on  her  forehead,  there  was  carelessly  pinned  a  half 
blooming  moss  rose,  behind  which  sat  Cupid  laughing 
in  hi?  .dceva  I  say  carelessly  pinned,  because  it  seem- 
ed as  though  it  mattered  not  whether  'twere  there  or 
not,  xnd  yet,  more  care  had  been  used  in  giving  it  its 
particular  position,  than  all  the  rest  of  her  dress, — and 
perhaps,  after  all,  this  was  "  setting  her  cap''    Tim  hud 
wverscen  littJe  Molly  look  half  so  sw(?et  before,  and 
when  hi*  eyes  and  her's  would  meet,  there  was  a  sen- 
sation created  that  thrilled  through  his  every  fibre ;  to 
him,  that  rose  bud  scorned  to  Ix;  instinct  with  life  and 
animation,  and  Cupid's  laughing  eyes  and  smiling  face 
made  every  leaf  "a  heart  quake."    Tim  had  been 
thought  to  be  brave,  his  comrades  always  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  leader  in  daring  entcrprizes.    Men  have 
been  known  to  walk  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  when 
the  jnmner  stood  with  the  lighted  match  within  a  few 
inches  of  the.  powder,  but  to  storm  a  rose  bud,  man- 
ned by  Cupid,  on  so  polished  a  brow,  required  a  darc-de- 
ril  spirit  dial  human  nature  shrunk  from,— and  though 
Tiro  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  touched  that 
hud,  he  could  not  have  advanced  his  finger  nn  inch  to- 
ward* it  by  any  possibility.    This  first  symptom  of  the 
operation  of  Cupid's  arrows  but  few  have  escaped. 
Voo  would  give  the  world  to  approach  the  loved  ol>- 
jen,  and  yet  a  touch  would  create  a  shock  as  violent 
a<  that  from  a  Lcydrn  jar,  well  charged  with  the  clcc- 
tne  fluid.   Little  Molly's  was  what  would  be  termed  a 
hushing  fire,  her  clear  blue  eyes  were  lighted  up  by  a 
mird  vivid  and  plXyful ;  cheerfulness  and  contentment 
were  conspicuous  on  her  brow, — but  yet  she  was  one  of 
7'rtirreaJ  mischievous  little  imps,  who  knew  n  tiling  or 
two,  and  was  up  to  all  kinds  of  tricks, — in  truth,  she 
used  to  say  of  herself  that  «he  had  a  little  devil  in  her; 
— rkow don't  be  alarmed  my  good  render;  I  don't  mean 
the  evil  spirit  who  roams  about,  seeking*  whom  to  de- 
vour—"  that  tailed,  horned,  heartless  chiel, — the  very 
dtit,"— but,  she  had  a  way  of  practising  so  many  little 
artful,  innocently  wicked  things,  and  they  were  done  in 
so  artless  a  manner,  that  though  you  would  think  from 
their  (fleets  his  satanic  majesty  alone  was  the  guilty 
perpetrator,  yet  you  could  not  help  loving  his  highness 
the  more  for  his  misdeeds.    Of  all  things  in  the  world, 
she  seemed  to  derive  most  pleasure  from  practising  her 
phyfolness  on  friend  Tim,  ami  at  every  successive  ef- 
fort, Tim  would  only  exclaim,  "surely  the  devil's  in  the 
girl !  what  in  the  devil  does  she  mean  7"  Tim  had  bet- 
le  have  suffered  the  devil  In  go  about  his  business — 
but  no,  he  kept  inquiring  what  in  the  devil  the  girl 
nieaQt,  till  Cupid  had  him,  head  and  ears,  neck  and 
shoulders,  heart  and  soul,  body  and  life,  as  safe  a  pri- 
soner a*  ever  was  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon's  dark- 
ness. Little  Molly  was  perfectly  innocent  of  any  inten- 
tion to  entrap  our  friend  ;  nothing  was  further  from  her 
thought*;  she  only  intended  at  the  outset  to  gratify  her 
disposition  for  fun,  and  she  knew  no  more  lite  state  of 


her  own  heart  than  if  she  had  been  deprived  of  that 
throbbing,  thumping,  turbulent,  memlwr;  but  when  kin-  * 
drcd  hearts  often  sport  together,  and  kindred  eyes  often 
meet  with  kindred  glances,  kindred  throbs  will  beat, 
awakening  kindred  feelings,  which  some  little  flaxen 
haired,  clear,  blue  eyed  lassies  find  truly  difficult  to  ob- 
literate. 

Reader,  dost  thou  expect  mc  to  give  thee  in  black 
and  white  my  hero's  courtship?  Of  all  the  things  in 
the  world,  the  most  tame  and  insipid  arc  lovers'  court- 
ships,— it  may  be  the  most  interesting,  animating, soul- 
stirring,  thrilling  courtship  that  ever  mortal  breathed, 
but  canst  thou  enter  into  the  feelings  and  go  along  with 
the  heart  in  its  gentle  outpourings?  'Tis  not  words, 
sentences,  nor  ideas,  clothed  iit  the  dress  of  fancy,  or 
roljed  in  imagination's  best  attire.  Tis  the  look,  the 
touch,  the  action,  that  constitutes  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  love  none  can  misunderstand. 

I  must  take  thee  my  good  friend,  (for  wc  must  be 
friends  who  are  travelling  so  costly  together,)  and  place 
thine  eye  at  a  key  hole,  where  "you  shall  sec  what  you 
shall  see."  Alas  poor  Tim  !  I  have  been  watching  thy 
movements;  thou  evidently  knowest  not  what  thou  do- 
est, — instead  of  reading  as  thou  wnst  wont,  thou  h.vst 
been  serving  thine  apprenticeship  to  that  manufacturer 
Cupid  !  Of  all  the  epithets  that  ever  were  applied  to  a 
heathen  god,  none  can  be  more  appropriate,  though  I 
say  it  who  should  not,  than  this  epithet  bestowed  by 
me  upon  Cupid.— Cupid  a  manufacturer?  Yes,  a  ma- 
nufacturer. Whenever  yon  see  a  poor  fellow  sweating 
over  the  fire,  filing,  and  stretching,  and  polishing  rings, 
carving  hearts  and  diamonds,  and  the  like,  you  may  set 
it  down  that  Cupid  is  teaching  his  apprentice  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  art, — for  he  is  the  master  workman 
who  superintends  the  manufacture  of  all  such  invalua- 
ble tokens,  and  teaches  the  how,  and  the  where,  and 
the  when,  they  are  to  l>c  distributed  and  bestowed.  You 
arc  now  seated  at  that  key  hole;  I  have  told  you  what 
has  been  Tim's  employment,  make  the  best  use  of  your 
eyes,  and  tell  us  what  you  see.  Who  ever  saw  a  fellow 
try  on  a  ring  in  that  way  before?— putting  the  ring  up- 
on the  forc-finger? — the  rogue  knows  as  well  ns  you 
do,  that  that  little  ring  will  not  go  over  the  first  joint  of 
that  finger,  but  then  it  is  so  pleasant  to  try,  the  finger  is 
so  soft  and  white.  Trying  it  on  the  middle  finger  ? — he 
knows  tluit  the  ring  will  not  go  over  the  nail,  but  that 
finger  is  so  tapering,  how  could  he  avoid  it.  Had  it 
been  you  or  I,  wc  should  have  placed  it  at  once  on  the 
ring  fing'jr,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
matter, — but  look!  the  fellow  is  trying  it  upon  the  little 
linger — that  finger  is  so  little,  and  some  how  or  other, 
so  lonely,  he.  feels  for  it  a  tender  compassion.  A  little 
finger  look  lonely  when  in  company  with  three  fingers 
and  a  thumb?  Aye, — lonely, —  and  its  little  nail  is  so 
thin  yon  may  sec  the  blood  circulating  under  it,  and  of 
all  things  to  see  the  blood  flowing  fresh  from  the  heart, 

so  delicately  tinged,  is  The  fellow  has  slipped  the 

rmg  on,  is  gently  squeezing  the  whole  hand,  and  "has 
raised  his  wistful  eyes  to  heaven,'' — and  little  Molly 
has  gently  lapped  him  on  the  check  with  her  fan,  ns 
much  as  to  ^ay  "you  rogue." 

Get  away  from  the  door,  my  good  friend,  you  have 
now  seen  as  much  as  wc  bargained  for:  and  my  dear 
mir^s,  you  are  curious  to  know  what  conversation  passed 
all  the  while  between  Tim  and  little  Mary ;  I'll  tell  you : 
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there  did  not  p  ass  one  solitary  word,  but  two  little  hearts  I 
were  in  as  much  of  n  flutter  ns  ever  was  made  by  a  flock 
of  partridge*,  spiiiiL-in.'  from  tlicir  cover. 

By  this  lime  Tim  bad  become  grave  and  sentimental, 
and  oil!  if  you  ever  heard  music! — morning,  noon,  and 
night,  there  was  the  most  incessant  fluting, — fluting, — 
fluting.  It  was  all  of  t!iat  soft  die-away  kinil,  you 
would  have  thought  that  Tim's  soul  was  melting  away 
and  softly  escaping  through  bis  flute.  His  heart,  ton, 
had  undergone  as  thorough  a  change  as  that  of  the  silk 
worm  transformed  into  the  fluttering  moth.  Ilis  mind 
was  c  the  real  i  zed :  insttad  of  the  humdrum,  common- 
place, prosing  thoughts  he  once  indulged  in,  his  imagi- 
nation now  soared  aloft, — he  was  dwelling  amid  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  his  soul  was  drinking  in  the  nec- 
tar of  poesy  and  revelling  in  the  ambrosia  of  fancy. 
You  may  talk  of  the  pierian  spring  as  the  fount  of 
knowledge;  you  may  invoke  the  muses  from  their  hea- 
venly habitation,  and  Apollo  and  Minerva  may  attend 
in  their  train,  but  unless  Cupid's  arrow  s  have  drank  of 
the  heart's  blood,  tinging  the  sources  of  the  mind's  im- 
pressions, poesy  will  std!  be  steeped  in  Lethe's  wave, 
and  never  spring  into  life's  gay  morn.  Now,  every 
thought  is  dressed  and  ornamented,  and  oh!  the  fantas- 
tic flights !— oh !  the  soft  mellow  pastorals, — the  country 
hfc,  the  blue  vaulted  arch  unspotted  with  a  cloud — na- 
ture, simple  and  gay;  there  she  is,  sweetly  clad  all  beau- 
tiful and  fresh — aye,  and  the  loved  one! — pearls  and 
gems,  and  diamonds,  and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  stars,  and 
suns,  and  firmaments  in  splendor  glowing,  and  "could 
the  busy  bee  but  taste  those  lips,  he'd  quit  his  hollow 
domes  to  revel  'mid  the  sweets  upon  that  hallowed  spot." 

As  for  little  Molly,  she,  too,  had  undergone  a  meta- 
morphosis, she  who  was  wont  to  play  so  many  "tricks 
before  high  heaven,"  w  ho  loved  to  play  them  off  upon 
poor  Tim,  better  than  on  all  others,  bad  grown  so  shy, 
you  would  have  sworn  she  hated  the  very  sight  of  him. 
In  the  company  of  others,  when  Tim  was  present,  she 
scarcely  opened  tier  mouth, — to  him,  she  scarcely  ever 
spoke, — of  him — no  word  of  remembrance  broke  from 
her  lips, — you  would  havo  thought  he  was  obliterated 
from  her  mind  ;  but  more  could  be  read  by  these  two  in 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  than  volumes  could  express. 
As  for  me,  I'd  rather  have  the  sensation  produced  by 
one  of  those  stolen  glances  than  be  made  a  king.  In 
such  a  situation,  I  would  not  be  compelled  to  talk,  by 
all  the  racks  of  the  inquisition — silence  is  delight.  But 
at  such  a  time,  to  be  bored  with  one  of  your  real  clatter, 
clatter,  jabbering,  never  ending,  incessant  talkers,  is  the 
most  horrible  purgatory.  Poor  Tim  was  just  in  this  situa- 
tion. Little  Molly  had  a  noisy,  officious  cousin,  who,  he 
thought  uglier  than  the  veriest  hag  that  ever  shrank  and 
shrivelled  into  stringy  nothingness,  and  yet  the  girl  was 
comely  enough.  She  bad  taken  it  into  her  head,  that 
her  cousin  Mary  bated  the  aforesaid  Tim,  and  therefore 
kindly  volunteered  to  rid  her  of  so  troublesome  a  com- 
panion ;  and  in  consequence  of  such  sage  surmises,  never 
failed  when  Tim  paid  a  visit,  to  intrude  herself  among 
them;— and  oh  the  clatter!— Tim's  heart  sank  within 
him — he  came  not  to  talk ! 

My  dear  young  miss,  whoever  thou  art,  that  sccsl 
these  lines,  let  me  advise  ihec  as  a  friend,  to  take  thy- 
self to  thine  own  apartment,  and  remain  in  solitude  Un- 
balance of  thy  life,  rather  than  interfere  in  these  critical 
moments;  for  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  thou  art  hated, 


contemned,  abhorred  und  despised  to  a  degree  that  is 
truly  sinful.  Thou  art  cursed  with  ten  thousand  more 
curses  than  ever  Dr.  Slop  poured  upon  the  head  of  luck- 
It  ?s  Ooadiah. 

Gentle  reader,  (for  thou  must  be  gentle  to  have  tra- 
velled w  ith  me  so  far  without  wincing,  and  yet  have 
heard  so  little,)  can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  when  a 
man  is  in  love,  however  rambling  and  roving  his  dispo- 
sition may  have  been  before,  as  soon  os  he  is  fairly 
caught,  he  becomes  from  that  moment  confined  to  one 
solitary  route.  Let  me  explain  myself, — for  1  have  been 
carefully  noticing  our  friend  Tim.  lie  and  tittle  Molly 
li\cd  in  the  same  town,  but  at  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  and  yet  to  whatever  part  of  the  town  Tim  was 
called,  be  w  as  as  ccruvin  to  pass  by  little  Molly's  house 
as  he  was  to  pass  out  of  his  own  door.  For  instance,  be 
would  go  to  the  |x>st  office,  and  from  the  frequency  of 
his  visits,  you  would  have  supposed  he  had  more  corres- 
pondents than  all  the  merchants  of  the  place  put  toge- 
ther, and  while  the  post  office  was  up  town,  little  Mol- 
ly's was  down  town,  and  yet  he  invariably  went  down 
town  by  little  Molly's  to  get  up  town  to  the  post  office 
One  might  suprwse  that  Tim  expected  to  see  little  Molly 
at  the  windows,  but  she  was  not  one  of  your  stare  rs,  who 
employ  themselves  in  gazing  nt  the  comers  and  goers, 
and  I'll  venture  to  say,  that  in  six  months,  Tim  never 
saw  her  once,  and  yet  go  in  what  direction  he  might 
ultimately  intend,  go  down  town  in  the  first  place  he 
must, — and  he  experienced  more  pleasure  in  passing 
that  house  than  in  eating  his  breakfast  or  his  dinner. — 
This  is  a  species  of  hydrophobia  that  I  will  leave  you 
to  think  on  and  cure. 

These  incidents  had  occurred — these  symptoms  had 
been  made  manifest. — In  the  mean  time  two  years  rolled 
onwards. — Tim  was  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  lit- 
tle Molly  in  her  eighteenth. 

One  day  as  Tim  stood  ready  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
to  take  his  leavo  after  an  interview, — it  had  been  a  long 
and  hopeless  one, — looking  wistfully  at  her,  he  said  en- 
ergetically and  in  a  voice  deep  toned — "It  is  the  last 
time  I  will  nsk.  If  you  are  in  earnest,  I  go  forever!" 
I  listened,  but  could  not  hear  the  reply.  There  was  a 
pause.  Perhaps,  nothing  was  said.  I  thought  I  heard 
a  kiss.  I  may  l)c  mistaken,  but  certain  I  am,  that  in- 
stead of  hearing  Tim  leave  the  house,  I  heard  him  walk 
rapidly  to  the  table,  and  throw  down  his  hat.  When  I 
again  saw  him, — the  pensive,  musing,  meditative  Tin\ 
was  the  merriest  fellow  llmt  ever  cracked  a  bottle. 

When  a  man  has  had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  with  • 
wo-begonc  countenance  has  risen  to  make  a  final  adieu, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  utterly  discarded  and 
despised,  and  suddenly  resumes  his  scat  with  such  evi- 
dences of  change  of  purpose ;  we  generally  presume  be 
has  obtained  the  liberty  of  hanging  his  hat  up,  which  is 
tantimount  to  obtaining  the  liberty  of  the  domicil,  and 
is  what  I  should  call  the  gentleman's  setting  his  hat,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  lady's  selling  her  cap. 

Day  after  day,  go  when  you  would,  and  peep  into 
that  passage,  you  would  find  Tim's  new  beaver  hanging 
upon  the  same  hook,  and  these  two  young  innocents  sit- 
ting side  and  side,  cheek  and  joke,  feasting  on  each 
others'  eyes. 

Tim  would  sometimes  talk  of  the  future,  and  develop 
his  little  schemes  for  their  mutual  happiness ;  but  if  ever 
he  touched  ujxm  that  most  delicate  of  all  subjects,  the 
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ascertainment  of  the  period  when  their  two  hearts  were 
to  be  Inked  indissolubl  y  together,  all  the  delicacy  of  the 
female  character  would  instantly  be  aroused,  and  little 
Molly,  in  a  playful  mood,  would  sing  out  "  time  enough 
yet,  time  enough  yet." 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  condition,  our 
friend  Tom  still  enduring  the  same  uncertainly,  living 
in  that  half  delightful,  half  vexatious  state  which  total- 
ly unfiis  a  man  for  any  occupation,  unless  it  be  "  breath- 
ing soft  music  through  a  mellow  pipe."  Our  friend 
thought  more  than  once  'twas  time  these  scenes  should 
be  ei»ded :  accordingly  he  determined  to  inform  his  good 
mother  of  his  happy  prospects,  as  a  prelude  to  his  future 
movement*.  Many  ineffectual  efforts  were  made,  but 
it  was  a  delicate  business.  How  to  commence  these  soft 
narrations  has  puzzled  more  heads  than  one.  lie  had 
given  the  old  lady  repeated  chances  to  help  him  out,  by 
ilj  hints  and  inuendoes,  but  .she  would  never  perceive 
«hat  be  was  driving  au  The  truth  was,  she  had  se- 
lected in  her  own  mind  a  most  eligible  match  for  her  son, 
and  die  could  not  believe  he  was  so  blind  as  not  to  dis- 
cover its  advantages.  Money  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  that  edifice  was  to  be  erected ;  but  Tim,  poor  fel- 
low, belonged  to  an  ill-fated  family.  Not  one  of  his 
anctslors  had  ever  married  other  than  a  poor  girl,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  he  had  a  sentimental  notion 
of  such  affairs,  that  would  forever  exclude  the  idea  of 
hii  marrying  a  rich  one,  whatever  other  qualifications 
ihe  mi»ht  possess. 

At  length,  Tim  succeeded  in  getting  his  mother  safe- 
ly f*nTercd,  the  door  shut  and  no  one  else  present 
Walking  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  minute  or  two, 
fc«  stopped  suddenly,  «is  if  he  was  about  to  commence. 
The  old  lady  was  knitting  away  by  the  fire.  Instead 
of  commencing,  Tim  walked  to  a  chair  as  if  he  was 
About  phcing  it  close  along  side  and  stnting  the  whole 
ease  like  a  man ;  but  turning  about,  he  deliberately  sat 
the  chair  in  the  corner  and  folded  his  arms. 

"Mother,"  said  Tim,  and  then  he  cleared  his  throat. 
"What,  my  son  ?"  "  I  have  been  thinking  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  our  old  house  painted  ?" 
This  was  a  new  idea,  one  that  never  had  crossed  Tim's 
mind  nil  it  was  uttered,  and  as  it  happened,  'twas  not  an 
impropriate  one.  44  But,  my  child,  it  will  answer  very 
well  as  it  ii,  for  such  an  old  body  as  I,  and  if  you  begin 
^to  paint,  you  will  be  compelled  to  furbish  up  every  thing 
«!<*."  "But,  mother,  suppose  1  should  think  of  court- 
ing some  young  body?"  "Oh,  if  you  will  fall  in  love 
my  little  favorite,  you  can  afford  to  paint  and  fur- 
bish ton."  That  was  n  chord  Tim  had  heard  struck 
before  to-day.  "Suppose  she  wont  love  me,  and  some- 
body else  will."  44  Faint  heart,"  said  his  consoling  mo- 
ther, "  never  won  fair  lady."  The  old  lady  was  olT  upon 
the  old  track ;  but  Tim  having  fairly  begun,  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  battled  this  time — so  taking  up  his  chair,  he 
walked  deliberately  to  the  fire  and  seating  himself,  placed 
upon  the  fender. 

"Mother,''  said  Tim,  "it  is  time  I  should  tell  you 
thai"— rap,  rap,  rap, — tantarara,  bang — rang  the  old 
brass  knocker  at  the  outer  door.  "  See  who  is  there,  my 
son."  Hong  all  the  world  thought  Tim— shall  I  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  old  lady  ?  Tim  took 
no  candle  with  him  to  the  door.  ""Who's  here  ?"  "  Har- 
ry, sir."  "Well,  uncle  Harry,  what  do  you  want?'' 
"Mass Tim,  Miss  Mary  send  her  complements,  and  tell 
Vol.  I.-14 


me  give  you  dis  letter."  Tim  ran  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  gave  old  Harry  a  bit  of  silver.  "I  reckon,*' 
said  Harry,  who  began  to  think  Mass  Tim  and  he  were 
old  cronies,  "I  reckon  young  Missus  dont  send  letters 
to  young  Massa  for  nutting."  "  Wait  for  an  answer  a 
moment,  uncle  Harry,"  said  Tim  kindly.  "Who's  at 
the  door,  my  son  ?"  said  the  old  lady,  as  Tim  returned, 
holding  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  "A  servant,  ma- 
dam," was  the  reply.  "  What,"  said  Tim  to  himself, 
as  he  walked  to  the  candle,  "does  my  Mary  want?" 

Good  reader,  while  old  Harry  is  waiting  at  the  door 
in  the  best  humor  in  the  world,  because  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  love  letter  as  he  shrewdly 
suspected,  from  his  young  mistress  to  so  good  a  young 
gentleman,  and  while  the  good  old  lady  is  knitting  away 
and  thinking  how  to  induce  her  son  to  fail  in  love  with 
her  favorite,  if  thou  wilt  follow  my  example,  thou  mayst 
perceive  what  is  going  on  for  thyself.  Thou  sccst  that 
I  am  about  to  take  a  sly  peep  over  friend  Tim's  shoul- 
der, and  if  thou  wilt  peep  over  the  other,  thou  mayst 
discover  what  otherwise  thou  wilt  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perceiving. 

"  Saturday  Evening. 

"Mr.  Timothy  Wilberforcr. 

"Can  Mr.  Wilberforcc  forgive  and  forget  one  who 
has  injured  him  much  ?  Oh !  how  I  reproach  myself  for 
having  given  you  hopes,  my  friend,  thai  can  never  be 
realized.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  you  must  forget  mc;  and 
oh,  can  you  not  attribute  my  strange  conduct  to  my 
youth?  1  am  so  young  and  thoughtless.  Indeed,  I 
would  not  willingly  give  you  pain.  Can  we  not  con- 
tinue friends  ?  I  hope  we  may,  but  indeed  you  must 
forget  the  promises  I  have  made  you,  and  if  possible  for- 
give me.  I  find  I  do  not  love  you  as  I  ought.  Let  us 
be  friends,  but  nothing  more.  mart." 

Tim  had  seen  his  mother  watching  his  countenance 
while  he  was  reading :  so  putting  on  a  smile,  "  Is  that 
all  7  Pshaw,  I  thought  it  was  something  important," 
said  he,  going  to  the  outer  door.  "Harry,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  wait — no  answer  is  necessary."  Slam  went 
the  door.  The  boll  rang  with  a  double  turn.  The  let- 
ter was  wadded  in  his  breeches' pocket.  "Who  was 
that  letter  from,  Tim?"  said  his  mother.  "A  young 
friend  has  asked  me  to  go  serenading  with  him,"  replied 
honest  Tim.  Down  he  sat,  with  his  feet  upon  the  fen- 
der, and  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast  Then  seizing 
the  poker, — punch,  punch,  punch — you  would  havo 
sworn  it  was  freezing.  Every  coal  was  upturned — the 
room  was  filled  with  dust  and  smoke.  "My  son,  it  is 
not  very  cold  to-night."  Tim  kept  stirring  the  fire. 
"  Did  you  desire  to  have  the  old  house  painted,  Tim  ? 
If  you  wis!i  it,  my  son" — "  madam  ?'' — "  You  were  say- 
ing, Timothy,  that  you  were  about  to  tell  me  some- 
thing?" "  Did  I?"  Down  went  the  poker,  and  Tim 
paced  the  apartment. 

My  good  friend,  were  yon  in  such  a  situation,  what 
would  you  do  ?  Only  think  of  that  rap  at  the  door  at 
such  a  moment — of  the  contents  of  that  love  epistle— of 
that  dear  uncle  Harry!  For  my  part,  I  shall  ever  be- 
lieve as  long  as  I  live,  that  there  is  something  in  names, 
and  that  none  but  a  very  old  Harry  Scratch  himself 
could  have  been  charged  with  such  a  scrawl.  What 
would  you  have  done  7  Tell  the  old  lady  the  whole 
matter?  What!  with  all  those  contending,  conflicting 
fecling^passions— hopes— blusted  and  utterly  destroy- 
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ed  !  As  for  mc,  I  think  a  man  would  be  almost  excusa- 
ble if  he  had  walked  prcmeditatedly  to  his  razor  cast- 
am!  cut  his  throat.  Tin\  did  no  such  tiling.  He  walked 
to — bed. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  to  me,  why  little 
Mary — our  sweet,  innocent,  flaxen-haired  little  Molly, 
who  was  as  much  in  love  as  ever  lassie  was,  should  have 
acted  thus  strangely?  You  who  pretend  to  fathom  the 
profundity  of  human  motives  and  to  ascribe  proper 
causes  for  every  action,  will  you  unriddle  this  enigma  ? 
But  the  day  before,  she  was  as  kind,  as  affectionate  us 
usual,  and  in  every  way  the  same  to  Tim.  From  this 
lime  forward,  too,  she  was  as  friendly  as  any  other 
friend  ;  and  yet,  as  indifferent  as  if  their  hearts  had  ne- 
ver beat  in  unison — as  if  their  eyes  had  never  read  the 
inmost  thought  of  each  others  soul — as  if  their  lips  ; — 
to  me  and  to  Tim,  it  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

Time— .Id  father  time— flies  with  his  mowing  scythe. 
This  is  the  account  the  ancients  give  of  the  matter,  but 
I  have  a  notion  that  we  should  as  well  exclaim,  time — 
old  doctor  time — flies  with  his  healing  balm,  cicatrizing 
every  wound  ;  for  if  it  was  not  for  doctor  time,  Cupid 
might  be  more  appropriately  represented  with  his  sickle 
gathering  in  his  harvest  ;  but  lime  with  his  "  balm  of 
Gilcad,*'  or  some  pleading  draught,  manages  to  cure 
many  a  bleeding  heart.  1  thank  thee,  good  doctor,  thou 
hast  couu;  "with  healing  under  thy  wings,"  more  than 
once  to  me. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
MY  CLASSMATES. 
By  the  author  of  the  ««  Extract  from  a  Novel  ihut  will  never  be 
published." 

There  were  two  among  my  companions  at  College 
witli  whom  my  intimacy  was  particularly  close.  They 
differed  much  from  each  other,  as  I  did  from  them,  in 
character  and  mental  powers,  but  we  were  from  the 
same  stale,  viz.  Virginia,  although  from  different  parts 
of  it ;  and  the  presence  of  each  of  us  spoke  to  the 
others  of  our  distant  homes,  and  formed  a  lie  that 
bound  us  closely  together.  There  is  besides,  a  strong 
local  attachment,  se|>nrate  and  distinct  from  national 
feeling,  (a  peculiar  one,  as  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends, in  our  country,)  pervading  the  native  born  inha- 
bitants of  that  state,  particularly  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern section  of  it,  which  draws  them  like  brothers  to- 
gether when  abroad.  However  res-  rved  a  Virginian 
may  lie  to  others,  his  heart  immediately  opens  to  one 
who  possesses  the  same  birthright  with  himself;  and 
for  him,  if  called  upon,  he  will  encounter  pecuniary  in- 
convenience and  personal  risk.  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  this  feeling.  But  to  my  tale.  The  elder 
of  us  three,  by  nome  Morriss  Heywood,  was  one  of 
those  beings  on  whom  has  bctu  bestowed  the  fearful — 
almost  fatal  gift  of  genius.  He  stood  pre-eminent 
among  us  all,  lowering  in  intellect,  piercing  the  veil  of 
truths  hid  from  our  dimmer  eyes,  revelling  in  the  gar- 
dens of  imagination  !>arred  to  our  dull  and  every  day 
capacities.  While  we  with  pigmy  steps  and  slow,  crept 
along  the  paths  of  knowledge,  urging  our  toilsome  wav 
with  many  a  groan,  he  pressed  forward  with  a  giant's 
stride,  and  left  us  a  sightless  distance  in  the  rear.  His 
disposition  too  was  noble  as  his  mind.  Generous  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  prudence — brave  to  the  verge,  of 
rashness — ever  ready  to  afford  assistance  to  those  who 


required  it — to  promote  iheir  welfare,  and  to  condole 
with,  and  partake  of  their  grievances.  Like  most  per- 
sons of  extraordinary  ]>owcrs,  his  temper  was  unequal. 
At  times  gloomy  and  abstracted,  shunning  all  commu- 
nion, avoiding  all  recreation,  abstaining  from  exercise 
and  almost  from  food, — he  would  bury  himself  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  chamber,  devoling  day  and  night  to  in- 
tense application ;  then  sated  for  a  lime  with  his  "deep 
draught"  at  "the  well  spring  of  science,"  he  would 
come  among  us  full  of  life  and  gaiety,  the  soul  and 
promoter  of  every  frolic,  breathing  into  u«  the  spirit  of 
his  own  warm  heart,  robing  common  things  with  the 
hues  of  his  own  bright  fancy,  and  lighting  up  the  very 
regions  of  dulncss  with  the  quick  and  brilliant  flashes 
of  his  wit.  The  grave  professors  regarded  him  with 
amazement,  and  some  of  them  even  with  fear;  for 
sometimes  in  the  spirit  of  mischief,  he  would  sport  with 
their  heavy  and  useless  learning,  and  puzzle  them  sadly 
with  the  subtleness  of  his  inquiries, — leading  ihem  un- 
consciously into  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  ubsurditirs, 
and  then  leaving  them  with  n  quibble  or  a  jest  to  pick 
their  way  out  as  they  could,  floundering  at  every  step, 
and  conscious  of  the  ridicule  they  incurred.  My  other 
friend,  Charles  Drayton,  had  no  peculiar  characteristic 
that  calls  for  present  description.  lie  had  ordinary  in- 
tellect, great  application,  a  kind  buHiot  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  disposition  to  submit  to  legitimate  authority  ;  for 
all  which,  when  we  were  graduated,  he  was  rewarded 
with  some  fifth  or  sixth  rate  honor.  The  busy  pursuits 
of  life  soon  separated  mc  from  them  after  our  departure 
from  college.  They  commenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
while  1  doubting  my  powers  to  succeed  in  the  learned 
professions,  and  naturally  inclined  to  an  active  life, 
turned  my  attention  to  commerce,  and  in  the  course  of 
business,  was  called  on  to  leave  "my  native  land"  to 
sojourn  in  a  far  distant  one,  mid  my  return  was  not 
until  after  an  absence  of  many  years.  During  those 
years  of  labor  and  various  fortunes,  my  lime  and  ta- 
lents devoted  to  one  ruling  object,  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  (but  not,  I  trust,  influenced  by  sordidness,  or 
ever  induced  to  employ  unworthy  means,)  my  com- 
munications with  home  had  betn  very  rare,  and  of  my 
early  friends  1  had  received  no  tidings;  but  often  after 
reposing  from  the  toils  of  the  day,  when  the  bustle  of 
occujKition  was  hushed,  and  the  wearied  mind  revolted 
from  following  up  the  many  schemes  of  aggrandise- 
ment that  so  constantly  taxed  it,  memory  would  roll 
back  to  those  halcyon  days  of  my  youth,  and  the  im- 
ages  of  Heywood  and  of  Drayton  would  l>e  mirrored 
in  freshness  to  my  fancy,  while  1  busied  myself  in  con- 
jectures as  to  their  proliable  fate  and  fortunes.  Were 
they  still  among  ihe  living  ?  Had  Heywood  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  early  youth,  and  climbed  with  vigo- 
rous step 

"The  bill,  where  funic'*  proud  Untplc  ahinea  afar?" 

Had  the  perseverance  of  Drayton  won  for  him  wealth 
and  respectability  in  his  profession  ?  More  he  could  noi 
attain  to.  And  amid  their  busy  struggles,  did  they 
ever  recur  to  the  friend  who  was  absent,  with  ihc  same 
deep  feeling  that  dwelt  in  his  heart  for  them  t 

After  nuiny  efforts,  sometimes  crowned  with  success, 
and  often,  very  often  marked  by  adversity,  fortune  at 
last  smiled  upon  them,  and  placed  mc  in  a  situation  (as 
I  was  alone  in  the  world,)  of  comparative  wealth.  1 
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wound  up  my  affairs  as  speedily  as  passible,  and  em- 
barked for  home.  My  voyage  was  prosperous :  once 
more  1  trod  the  free  soil  of  die  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  bent  my  way  without  delay  to  the  town  of 

 ,  where  first  I  drew  my  infant  breath.    It  was 

evening  when  I  reached  iL  I  found  it  much  altered, 
enlarged  and  improved  ;  but  around  me  were  many  a 
memorial  of  the  times  gone  by; — and  as  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  threw  their  purple  and  gold  on 
tie  broad  summit  of  the  well  remembered  hills,  and 
piiyid  in  ever  changing  beauty  on  the  ripple  of  the 
<hrrM.il  stream,  I  seemed  borne  back  from  the  present, 
whtnTime  had  furrowed  my  brow  and  sprinkled  his 
snow*  upon  my  hair,  to  that  past,  when  the  smooth 
forehead  and  the  curly  locks,  the  long  loud  laugh,  and 
lie  joyous  leap,  were  tokens  of  the  happy  boy.  In 
|ussin»  along  the  main  road  leading  to  the  town,  1  had 
observed  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  a  very  large 
ami  kindsnmc  brick  edifice,  in  the  midst  of  highly  cul- 
tivated grounds,  where  formerly  there  had  stood  a  very 
indifferent  wooden  building,  on  a  neglected  farm,  the 
property  of  an  idle  and  dissipated  gentleman.  It  was 
very  f< .olish  to  do  so,  and  yet  I  uttered  a  half  sigh  at 
lii*  change;  for  although  the  present  state  of  things 
was  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  it  struck  cold- 
ly "ti  my  heart  and  jarred  the  chord  of  cherished  asso- 
ciations. When  I  had  fairly  established  myself  at  the 
''tv>t  inn,"  and  answ  ered  as  I  pleased,  all  customary 
iujturits  as  to  who  I  was,  whence  from,  where  going 
to,  aiul  uumlKrrless  other  impertinencies,  I  commenced 
qutmt  in  turn,  and  the  information  I  then  and  subse- 
quently obtained  from  other  quarters,  I  am  now  about 
m  lay  before  the  reader.  Both  of  my  college  friends 
iiVr  obtaining  their  licenses,  had  removed  to  my  native 
lo*n,  which  then  offered  the  best  field  in  the  slate  for 
tie  praruce  of  the  law.  Ileywood  had,  as  I  was  sure 
would,  commenced  his  career  at  the  bur  with  signal 
His  very  first  appearance,  his  maiden  speech, 
*>jd  given  him  a  station  far  beyond  his  youthful  com- 
petitors, and  indeed  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  those 
■ho  hod  grown  gray  in  their  vocation.  He  had  been 
♦iitrusted,  with  others,  in  the  management  of  a  case  of 
m-ii  ditSculty,  and  involving  property  to  a  lar^e 
attaint;  and  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  had 
exhibited  a  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  a  pow- 
«r  to  discover  and  elicit  truth,  that  in  one  so  young  and 
*»  unpracticed,  seemed  absolutely  marvellous ;  while 
^Imuliaruy  with  the  abstruse  points  nnd  technicali- 
ty* »f  the  law,  appeared  as  close  and  intimate  as  if  he 
tad  'pent  years  in  acquiring  it.  He  was  regarded  as 
a  pr  Jury,  and  indeed  he  was  one.  I  have  seen  many 
n*ti  in  many  climes,  but  never  have  I  met  with  Hcy- 
wood's  equal  in  native  genius;  and  then  the  godlike 
iiuwi  with  wluch  he  was  endowed,  was  set  forth  and 
*rihsoccd  by  a  corresponding  face  and  figure.  His 
^lare  was  tall  and  his  bulk  in  proportion,  but  there 
*i*  no  clumsiness.    His  limbs  were 

1  Heaped  with  Wrench,  and  turned  with  elerance 
Ui*  presence  was  lordly,  with  his  statue-like  brow, 
created  with  short  dark  curls,  the  Roman  nose,  the 
slurp  cut  lips,  and  the  full  large  pellucid  eye,  in  which 
"  the  lightning  played."    His  was 

"  A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 
Oa  which,  every  god  had  seemed  lo  net  hi*  Mai. 
To  fim  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.- 


One  thus  gifted  was  eagerly  sought  after,  and  while 
business  poured  on  him  from  all  quarters,  his  society 
was  every  where  courted.  The  presence  of  Hey  wood 
was  an  indisputable  requisite  to  any  meeting  whose 
object  was  pleusure.  Nor  did  he  refuse  it,  or  hold 
himself  aloof  from  the  amusements  sought  after  by 
others.  He  could  be  gay  with  the  gay,  and  sedate 
with  the  grave,  and  without  an  effort ;  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  what  may  be  termed  dissipation,  none  had 
cause  to  complain  that  their  affairs  entrusted  to  his  care 
were  not  faithfully  attended  to  and  ably  managed. 
Thus  did  he  go  on  increasing  in  usefulness  and  reputa- 
tion, and  men  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
would  rank  among  the  mnster  spirits  of  the  day,  nnd 
perhaps  reach  the  highest  honors  his  country  could  l>e- 
stow.  Indeed  a  new  carter  hud  now  been  opened  to 
him,  which  promised  to  lend  to  such  a  result.  He  hud 
been  chosen  lo  represent  his  county  in  the  slate  legisla- 
ture, and  there  as  at  I  he  bar,  his  success  was  immediate 
and  brilliant.    To  him  it  truly  seemed 

 '«  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale  laced  moon 

and,  (to  follow  up  the  quotation,)  he  might  fairly  hope 

"To  wear  without  corrivol  all  her  dignities." 

Such  then  was  Morriss  Ileywood  ;  in  years  a  youth,  a 
man  in  wisdom — the  jiossessor  of  genius,  health,  repu- 
tation and  lieauty ;  his  earcer  as  yet  unchecked  by  a 
single  obstacle — his  hopes  undimmed  by  the  shadow  of 
a  fear.  There  resided  at  that  period  in  the  county  of 
  an  individual,  who,  by  a  long  course  of  unre- 
mitting industry  and  the  most  grinding  parsimony,  to- 
gether with  less  honest,  if  lawful  means,  had  amassed 
an  overgrown  fortune  ;  and  having  money  at  command, 
lind  contrived  by  lending  it  to  the  neighboring  farmers, 
(generally  improvident  men,)  and  exacting  high  inter- 
est for  its  use,  taking  mortgages  on  their  estates  as 
security,  to  make  himself  the  real  if  not  nominal  owner 
of  half  the  landed  property  of  the  county.  Having  it 
at  his  will  at  any  moment  to  strip  many  of  their  pos- 
sessions, he  was  vested  with  a  power  that  (although  in 
their  secret  hearts  all  men  detested  him,  and  execrated 
his  very  name,)  challenged  opinion,  and  made  danger- 
ous as  regarded  him  its  public  expression.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  one  of  those  gentlemen  on  whom  his  gripe 
was  fixed,  nnd  whose  debt,  from  an  originally  small 
sum,  had  swelled  with  usury  until  it  covered  his  whole 
estate,  had  been  a  patron  and  valuable  friend  of  this 
man,  who  was  originally  his  overseer— had  established 
him  in  the  business  with  which  he  commenced  his  ca- 
reer, and  aided  him  both  with  money  and  his  name. 
It  is  a  well  established  maxim,  which  hard  experience 
has  gathered  from  human  intercourse,  thai  you  insure 
yourself  an  enemy  when  you  bestow  a  benefit  on  a  bad 
man.  A  noble  mind  mny  find  an  obligation  burthen- 
some,  and  be  galled  by  the  sense  of  dependence  created 
by  it.  This  feeling,  however,  does  not  destroy  grati- 
tude to  the  benefactor;  but  the  mean  and  unprincipled 
hate  those  who  give  lo  them,  from  the  consciousness 
that  there  is  an  utter  dissimilarity  of  character  between 
the  giver  and  themselves.  It  grieves  them  that  any 
should  possess  a  virtue  which  they  have  not;  and  the 
|>erformance  of  a  good  action,  even  although  they 
themselves  are  its  object,  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  their 
souls,  from  the  secret  knowledge  that  they  are  incapa- 
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ble  of  doing  the  same.  This  violence  of  hatred  which 
the  wicked,  without  apparent  motive,  entertain  for  the 
good,  is  forcibly  pourlrayed  by  Shakspearc,  (nature's 
magician,  who  applied  his  "Open  Sesame"  to  that  dark 
cave  the  human  heart,  penetrated  its  recesses,  and  ex- 
plored its  most  secret  nooks,)  when  he  makes  lago  give 
as  a  reason  for  desiring  the  death  of  Cassio, 

"  He  hnih  n  daily  beauty  in  his  iifo 
Thai  make*  me  ugly"  


The  feelings  engendered  in  the  heart  of  Willis,  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  usurer,)  by  the  kindness  of 
his  benefactor,  were  envy  and  bitter  hatred.  Envy, 
that  he  possessed  the  means  to  l>c  generous;  hatred, 
that  having  them  he  was  so.  But  his  heart  rejoiced 
when  he  reflected  that  this  very  generosity  would  be- 
tray itself;  and  as  he  counted  his  own  increasing  gains, 
and  became  acquainted  "with  the  diminished  and  de- 
creasing resources  of  his  friend,  he  foresaw  the  time 
would  come  when  their  relative  situations  would  be 
changed— when  the  patron  would  in  turn  become  the 
suitor,  and  be  dependant  on  his  former  menial's  bounty. 
The  timo  did  corns.  A  small  loan  was  requested,  and 
granted  with  cheerfulness.  "  The  spider"  as  Hey  wood 
afterwards  said,  "had  spun  his  first  line."  Thin  came  a 
demand  for  a  larger  sum,  which  was  raised  with  a  pre- 
tence of  great  ditliculty.  Another  thread  was  wrapped 
around  the  body  of  the  victim.  Slowly,  silently,  cau- 
tiously, these  tiny  lines  were  drawn,  with  a  touch  so 
light,  that  they  were  not  felt  until  the  web  was  fully 
formed — the  prey  secure — fluttering  and  struggling  in 
the  toils, — but  vainly  struggling ;  fur  those  little  threads 
had  been  plied  and  twisted  into  a  cord  of  strength  to 
bind  the  unshorn  Sampson. 

Of  all  the  galling  miseries  that  man  is  heir  to,  the 
most  intolerable,  the  most  debasing,  the  most  corroding 
to  the  heart,  the  most  destructive  to  the  mind,  is  the 
consciousness  of  debt  without  the  means  of  payment. 
Oh !  what  days  of  humiliation,  what  nights  of  nervous 
wakefulness,  or  else  of  dreaming  horror,  docs  he  abide, 
on  whose  oppressed  spirit  is  laid  the  load  of  payments 
he  cannot  meet,  of  obligations  he  cannot  cancel.  For 
him,  though  the  sun  shines  abroad,  there  is  no  beauty 
in  his  beams.  The  earth  is  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
a  thousand  odorous  flowers  arc  scattered  in  his  path, 
lie  heeds  them  not ;  their  perfume  is  wasted  on  him. 
The  moon  rides  in  liquid  lustre,  and  the  myriad  stars 
break  forth  in  light,  and  the  whole  heaven  is  clothed 
with  exceeding  glory ;  but  there  is  a  darkness  in  his 
soul  no  light  can  penetrate — a  grief  at  his  heart  no 
beauties  of  nature  can  assuage.  His  energies  arc  dead ; 
they  foster  beneath  the  pall  of  despair. 

When  at  last  every  inch  of  his  property  was  covered 
by  debt,  and  the  remorseless  creditor  was  about  to  strip 
and  turn  naked  on  the  world,  him  from  whose  hand  he 
once  had  fed,  kind  death  stepped  in  and  released  the 
poor  old  gentleman  from  his  troubles;  and  what  he 
himself  was  too  honorable  to  do,  his  heirs  did  without 
hesitation.  They  resisted  Willis's  claim  upon  the  plea 
of  usury.  Heywood  was  their  advocate.  Fired  with 
indignation  at  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  man,  he  sum- 
moned all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  against  him, 
and  so  awfully  severe  was  the  attack,  that  Willis,  al- 
though in  general  bold  and  impudent,  slunk  away  from 
the  court  amid  the  hisses  and  groans  of  the  crowd 


The  very  next  day,  to  his  utter  amazement,  Heywood 
was  waited  on  by  Willis,  who  placed  in  his  hands  busi- 
ness of  great  value,  and  paid  him  down  a  handsome  fee 
"You  see,  Mr.  Heywood,  I  can  forgive  and  forget, 
as  bad  as  you  think  of  me,  and  as  much  as  you  have 
abused  me.  The  fact  is,  sir,  you  are  what  I  call  a  real 
clever  man,  and  to  my  notion  the  best  lawyer  I've  met 
with — so  you're  the  man  for  my  money ;  and  1  suppose 
if  I  pay  you  your  fees,  you'll  do  my  business  as  soon 
as  another  man's — and  I  can  make  it  worth  your  while, 
I  tcil  you.  You  said  yesterday,  I  was  a  vampire  bloat- 
ed with  the  lifchlood  sucked  in  secret  from  the  veins  of 
my  victims  I  remember  the  worth,  but  not  in  malice. 
Well  .sir,  when  I  see  til  I  can  bleed  pretty  free  myself ; 
and  if  you'll  just  consider  yourself  my  lawyer  in  all 
my  cases,  I'll  pay  you  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  say 
done  first." 

"Mr.  Willis,"  replied  Heywood,  "I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  accepting  your,  offer,  and  w-i|l  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  serve  you,  as  I  would  any  other  individual  who 
called  upon  me.  It  is  my  trade,  or  profession,  to  advo- 
cate that  cause  in  which  I  am  retained ;  and  although  I 
rejoice  when  I  find  I  am  on  the  right  side,  I  have  in 
common  with  my  brethren,  no  scruples  in  doing  battle 
on  the  wrong." 

And  so  they  parted.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  un- 
latural  that  Willis  should  have  acted  in  the  way  he 
lid;  but  he  was  a  shrewd,  worldly  wise  man,  and  could 
make  any  sacrifice  to  promote  what  he  deemed  his  in- 
terests. Now  he  had  not  forgiven,  much  less  forgot. 
On  the  contrary,  his  hatred  of  Heywood  was  deep  and 
concentrated  ;  but  he  knew  him  to  possess  talents  that 
were  formidable  when  opposed  to  him,  and  on  which 
he  could  with  safety  rely  when  enlisted  in  his  behalf. 

The  transact  ions  of  business  necessarily  carried  Hey- 
wood to  his  client's  house,  where  one  day  being  detained 
until  the  dinner  hour,  he  was  introduced  to  Miss  Louisa 
Willis,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting  lady  of 
about  eighteen.  He  was  much  struck  with  her,  and 
indeed  it  was  impossible  for  the  oldest  disposition  to 
withhold  its  admiration  from  charms  seldom  surjmssed, 
and  then  in  the  very  fulness  of  their  bloom.  With  a 
form  over  whose  round  and  soft  proportions  hovered  an 
atmosphere  of  the  most  soul  subduing  voluptuousness, 
she  was  the  possessor  of  a  countenance,  whose  features 
in  themselves  almost  faultless,  habitually  wore  the  be- 
witching expression  of  confiding  love  ;  ns  if  for  all  she 
looked  upon,  there  existed  in  her  bosom  a  living  spring 
of  kindness;  and  the  consciousness  of  her  own  deep 
charities,  taught  her  to  expect  a  like  return  from  others. 
She  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Willis.  Her  parents, 
poor  but  highly  respectable  people,  died  while  she  was 
yet  an  infant,  having  been  carried  off  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other,  by  one  of  those  pestilential  fevers 
that  sweep  whole  districts  of  our  country,  and  leave  in 
their  path  the  silence  of  death  or  the  sob  of  mourning 
anguish,  where  the  sounds  of  merriment  had  been  wont 
to  break  upon  the  ear.  Willis  was  alone  in  the  world. 
There  was  no  human  being  connected  with  him  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity :  there  was  not  one  whom  he  bad 
propitiated  by  the  exercise  of  kindness:  and  although 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  hated  only  served  to 
harden  and  imbitter  his  feelings,  there  were  moments 
when  he  felt  the  loneliness  of  his  situation,  and  longed 
for  something  that  even  he  could  love. 
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He  took  the  little  orphan  to  his  home,  and  in  her 
found  the  object  he  had  sought  Upon  her  lie  lavished 
ail  hi*  bounty — bestowed  upon  her  the  best  education 
the  capabilities  of  die  country  afforded — and  at  a  pro- 
per age,  pi  iced  her  in  an  eligible  seminary  in  the  city 

of  ,  whence  indeed,  at  the  time  of  Hcywood's 

first  interview  with  her,  she  had  just  returned. — 
Perhaps  the  disposition  of  Miss  Willis — that  of  great 
sweetness  with  very  little  energy  or  passion,  was  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  win  upon  such  a  man  as  Hey- 
wood- Himself  all  passion,  burning  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  uncommon  powers,  urged  into  action  by  the 
ever  goading  stimulus  of  a  brain  that  teemed  with 
strong  and  beautiful  thought,— now  breaking  out  into 
commanding  eloquence — now  running  over  with  spark- 
ling wit, — it  was  enjoyment  to  him  to  find  repose  in 
another.  His  mind  self  taxed  to  it*  utmost  limit,  was 
refreshed,  and  soothed,  and  solaced  by  the  calm  and 
eren  purity  which  dwelt  within  that  form  of  intoxica- 
ting loveliness.  Perlinpa  with  {arsons  constituted  like 
Hey  wood,  the  same  ardor  of  passion  might  be  exhibit- 
ed towards  any  object,  "in  whose  fresh  cheek"  they 
might  "meet  the  power  of  fancy  perhaps  their  glow- 
ing temperament  would  vest  with  beauty  both  of  mind 
and  person,  those  who  to  common  eyes  had  nothing  to 
distinguish  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
he  loved  Miss  Willis,  deeply,  devotedly,  ardently — 
with  tender  delicacy  and  with  manly  passion.  Whe- 
ther his  feelings  were  reciprocated  by  her,  to  the  extent 
of  which  she  was  capable,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say :  that 
secret  lies  within  her  own  bosom.  Heywood  thought 
so.  He  was  constant  in  his  attentions  to  her,  which 
seemed  to  be  well  received,  and  were  certainly  encou- 
raged by  Willis.  The  only  annoyance  Heywood  ex- 
perienced, arose  from  his  feelings  towards  the  latter. 
Greater  familiarity  with  his  character  had  not,  it  is 
true,  increased  his  abhorrence  of  it ;  perhaps  it  had  di- 
minifthed  it; — for  as  the  visual  eye  becomes  accustomed 
to  look  without  winking  upon  the  disgusting  and  even 
the  terrible,  so  does  the  mental ,  and  sad  to  say,  the 
constant  recurrence  of  deeds  of  vice,  lessens  the  sense 
of  detestation  which  they  at  first  inspired.  But  there 
was  something  very  galling  to  his  pride,  in  the  idea  of 
connecting  himself  in  so  close  a  manner  with  Willu  as 
he  must  necessarily  do,  if  he  married  his  daughter; 
only  his  adopted  daughter,  it  is  true:  but  still  in  no  ac- 
tion that  could  evince  a  parent's  fondness  and  a  parent's 
care,  had  he  been  wanting  to  her— and  he  was  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  a  full  return  of  diat  affection  that 
might  be  looked  for  from  a  properly  disposed  child ; 
and  as  certainly  did  he  receive  it  from  Miss  Willis, 
whose  respectful  love  for  him  was  without  stint  or 
measure.  The  struggle  between  pride  and  passion, 
seldom  eventuates  in  favor  of  the  former,  particularly 
where  our  feelings  are  uninfluenced  by  the  effect  our 
actions  may  produce  upon  the  minds  of  others,  and 
have  no  reference  to  a  degrading  change  of  situation 
that  may  be  produced  on  us  in  society.  Heywood 
might  by  marrying  Miss  Willis,  excite  the  sneers  of 
the  unsuccessful  and  the  envy  of  the  disappointed ;  but 
he  would  not  be  the  less  loved,  esteemed  and  respected 
by  the  great  bulk  of  his  acquaintance,  while  by  many 
it  would  be  thought  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  in 
the  event  of  their  obligations  falling  into  his  hands, 
they  might  look  for  an  indulgence  it  were  vain  to  hope 


I  from  the  ruthless  usurer.  Heywood,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  heart,  and 
proffered  his  affections  to  Miss  Willis.  She  of  course 
referred  him  to  her  father  ;  and  with  much  embarrass- 
ment and  hesitation  of  manner,  Heywood  announced 
to  him  the  fact,  and  solicited  his  approbation.  He  re- 
ceived the  information  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  mean* 
ing,  of  gratification — but  apparently  of  malicious  giati- 
fication,  as  if  he  were  about  to  win  a  triumph  he  had 
been  long  seeking  to  obtain.  He  said  but  little  how- 
ever in  reply,  nor  was  that  little,  discouraging  or 
otherwise.  He  professed  himself  honored  by  the  pro- 
posal, coming  as  it  did  from  so  distinguished  an  indi- 
vidual. 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  "I.ouisa  Willis  was  not  an 
every  day  sort  of  girl,  and  she  might  fairly  look  for 
as  good  offers  as  any  lady  in  the  country.  She  had 
that,  or  she  would  have,  which  was  all  the  same,  that 
would  command  them.  It  commanded  every  thing 
else,  he  rtckontd,  even  talents.  She  was  young  enough 
too,  and  likely  enough,  for  the  matter  of  that,  and  he 
had  had  other  views  for  her.  Hows'tver,  there  was  no 
hurry — he  would  see  about  it ;  lie  must  have  some  lit- 
tle time  to  think  lie  fore  he  made  up  his  mind :  when  he 
had,  he  would  let  Heywood  know  what  it  was." 

To  talk  to  such  a  man  of  the  urgency  of  one's  affec- 
tions, was  ridiculous.  Heywood  felt  it  so,  and  there- 
fore made  no  objection  to  the  delay. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  interview,  during 
which  interval  there  had  been  no  communication  be- 
tween Heywood  and  Willis,  that  the  latter,  accompa- 
nied by  another  individual,  a  Mr.  ,  entered  the 

office  of  the  former.  They  had  called  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  their  mutual  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  a  conveyance  which  was  to  pass  between  them,  and 
to  request  him  to  draw  it  out  in  proper  form.  He  ac- 
cordingly made  n  rough  draft  of  it,  read  it  to  the  par- 
ties, who  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  and  Mr.  

took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  to  return  and  execute 
the  deed  when  the  fair  copy  should  have  been  made 
out.  Willis  remained  behind.  After  a  few  minutes 
silence,  (of  torturing  silence  to  Heywood,  for  he  ex- 
pected he  should  now  receive  an  answer  on  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart,)  "Mr.  Heywood,''  said  the  hard 
featured  old  man,  "  let  me  see  that  deed.''  Heywood 
disap]H>intcd,  handed  it  to  him.  He  conned  it  over  at- 
tentively, as  he  sat  with  one  elbow  placed  upon  his 
knee  and  his  chin  resting  in  the  hollow  of  his  hnnd. 

"It  is  all  right?"  said  Heywood  inquiringly. 

"Why— ye-es,''  replied  Willis,  "but  there  arc  one 
or  two  little  words  here  I  would  like  to  have  changed  ; 
that  is,  I  would  like  to  have  some  others  put  in  their 
place.  Its  of  no  great  consequence,  but  somehow  they 
please  me  better." 

"  What  words  are  they  7  Be  so  good  as  to  point 
them  out.*' 

"Why  these,"  answered  Willis,  as  he  shewed  them 
with  his  finger,  and  peered  into  Hcywood's  face,  over 
his  spectacles,  with  half  closed  eyes.  "  Suppose  now, 
instead  of  them,  you  was  to  use  sticA  words,*'  and  ho 
mentioned  those  he  wished  adopted. 

"  But  sir,"  rejoined  Heywood,  "  these  words  that  I 
have  used  are  technical  words,  and  express  in  a  legal 
sense  what  I  understand  most  positively  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties.   Were  I  to  substitute  for  them 
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those  that  you  propose,  I  should  make  ihe  grantcr  con- 
vey a  title  it  is  by  no  means  Ins  wish  to  do.'* 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Hey  wood,  ore  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 

 ,  and  do  you  consider  yourself  employed  by  him 

or  mc  ?'' 

"I  urn  hut  slightly  acquainted  with  Mr.  ,  sir, 

and  it  matters  not  to  me  by  which  jwmy  I  am  employ- 
ed. It  is  my  business  as  an  honest  man,  to  execute  in 
the  best  of  my  ability,  what  1  consider  myself  intrusted 
by  both  to  perform,  and  that  I  have  done.'' 

"Then  let  me  tell  you  Mr.  Heywood  that  I  know  

well,  that  he  has  not  hud  quite  as  much  as  cither  you 
or  I  to  do  with  deeds,  and  thai  if  you  make  the  altera- 
tion I  want,  it's  a  hundred  lo  one  he  will  never  find  it 
out  to  the  end  of  time — so  where  can  lie  the  harm  ?" 

"  You  surely  jest  with  mc,  Mr.  Willis,"  quickly  an- 
swered 1  ley  wood;  "you  cannot  seriously  projn>se  to 
mc  lo  do  that,  which  according  to  my  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, would  bo  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  legal  fraud." 

"A  fraud,  sir!  do  you  mean  to  say  /  would  commit 
a  fraud,  sir?'*  cried  Willis,  in  an  angry  tone  and  blust- 
ering manner. 

"  1  have  not  said  so,  Mr.  Willis,"  calmly  replied 
Heywood;  "I  only  said,  that  with  my  knowledge  of 
the  law,  /  should  commit  one  were  I  to  do  what  you 
request." 

"  Well  then,'1  urged  Willis,  "  suppose  you  let  me  go 

for  Mr.  ,  and  have  the  alteration  made  before  his 

eyes.    Will  that  satisfy  your  squeamish  tus-s  ?" 

"Certainly,  if  Mr.  consents  to  it,  and  is  made 

fully  aware  of  the  situation  in  which  he  thus  places 
himself." 

"  But  you  aint  no  ways  bound  to  tell  him  that 
"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  every  way  bound  to  do  so.'' 
"  Very  well,  sir,  very  well,  we'll  drop  the  matter 
then — I  don't  care  much  about  it ;  only  you  aint  as 
much  my  friend  as  I  thought  you  was — that's  all.  But 
lei  that  pass,  it  don't  signify  no  great  deal.  And  now 
Mr.  Heywood,  for  what  you  would  call  a  more  inte- 
resting subject."  Hey  wood's  heart  beat  quick.  "  You 
told  me  t'other  day  you  loved  my  daughter,  and  would 
like  to  marry  her.  Now,  sir,  suppose  you  hod  a  daugh- 
ter, and  you  could  afford  to  give  her  a.s  much  as  would 
make  the  best  men  in  all  the  land  snap  nt  her — and 
suppose  there  was  one  man  who  despised  you  in  his 
heart,  though  he  was  willing  to  work  for  your  money, 
and  who  had  abused  and  insulted  you  in  the  public 
court,  ami  refused  to  befriend  you,  in  a  small  way, 
when  you  wanted  his  friendship,  and  he  of  all  men  in 
the  world  was  just  to  pop  up  and  say,  Give  mc  your 
daughter  ami  a  fortune, — what  would  you  sny  to  him? 
Would'nt  you  tell  him,  certain,  and  thankee  to  boot, 
sir  ?  Would'nt  it  please  you  to  the  heart  to  have  a  son- 
in-law,  who  if  he  could  help  himself,  would'nt  speak  to 
you  when  he  met  you,  nor  shake  hands  with  you,  if 
there  was  any  body  by  to  sec  him  do  ii?  Now  just 
answer  me  that,  Mr.  Heywood ;  you're  a  mighty 
ready  man  with  your  bills  and  answers — answer  me 
that  if  you  please." 

"  Mr.  Willis,"  stammered  Heywood,  "  this  is  not— a 
fair  way  to— treat  inc." 

"Aim  it?  Now  1  think  it  is — so  there  wc  differ 
again;  any  how  its  my  way,  and  I  can  afford  to  have 
my  ways  as  well  ns  most  folks.  Ilows'ever,  since  you 
don't  seem  to  fancy  those  questions,  I'll  try  again.  Do 


you  really  love  my  daughter,  for  herself  alone  mind 
you,  and  will  you  marry  her  if  I  tell  you,  and  I  am  in 
earnest,  that  if  you  do,  you  never  shall,  nor  she  either, 
touch  a  farthing  of  money  or  an  acre  of  land  that  be- 
longs to  me.'' 

"  Most  readily,  most  willingly,  and  think  myself  but 
too  happy  in  maintaining  her  by  my  own  humble  ef- 
forts." 

"  Money  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised,  Mr.  Hey- 
wood, and  it  would  be  a  heap  of  it  I  can  tell  you,  and 
as  you  partly  know,  that  you  would  be  giving  up  ; 
you'd  better  think  again." 

"This  m  not  a  mutter  of  reflection  and  calculation 
with  me,  sir.  It  is  a  feeling  deep  and  durable,  and  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  choose  between  what  1  esteem  my 
happiness  and  my  misery.  With  her,  portioned  or  un- 
portioned,  i  shall  be  happy — without  her,  though  Cr«- 
sus»  wealth  were  showered  on  mc,  1  know  I  must  be 
miserable." 

"  Say  you  so,  sir,"  shouted  Willis,  with  an  air  of 
vindictive  triumph.  "Then  be  miserable,  for  I  would 
see  her,  gladly  see  her,  and  I  love  her  too,  a  rotting 
corpse  in  her  winding  sheet — or  worse,  n  common  beg- 
gar in  the  public  road,  for  all  the  world  to  spit  on  if 
they  choose,  before  you  should  call  her  wife.  1  am 
•jlad  thai  you  love  her  too.  If  you  loved  her  ten  thou- 
sand times  belter  than  you  do — if  you  went  mad  for 
love,  as  they  tell  me  some  fools  do,  1  should  like  it  all 
the  better.  I  wanted  you  to  love  her,  and  1  saw  you 
would  love  her,  and  1  sort  of  encouraged  you  to  do  so, 
just  that  when  you  were  fairly  fixed,  I  might  have  the 
satisfaction  to  tell  you  that  you  should  not  have  her; 
ami  now  I  think  we're  quils.  You  dared  lo  tread  upon 
mt — to  flout  mc  in  the  open  court-house,  before  aw  hole 
crowd  of  people,  when  you  could  have  all  the  talk  to 
yourself,  and  my  mouth  was  shut  and  my  hands  as 
go«:d  as  tied.  But  my  turn  has  come,  and  if  1  have'nt 
paid  you  back,  and  with  a  stinging  interest,  my  name 
is  not  Abraham  Willis  ;  and  so  good  morning  to  you. 
You  nccd'nl  write  no  notes,  nor  send  no  messages  to 
my  daughter.  She  knows  my  mind,  and  she  is  satis- 
fied with  it.  She  wants  no  man  for  a  husband  who  lias 
abused  her  father.  Once  more,  good  morning  to  you.'' 
And  with  another  of  his  demon  like  smiles,  he  departed. 

Heywood  remained  as  a  man  stupified,  without 
change  of  )>osition  or  movement  of  a  muscle,  every  fea- 
ture rigidly  fixed  as  if  cut  out  of  marble,  his  whole  ap- 
[icarancc  more  like  a  breathing  statue  than  a  living 
creature.  Yet  who  shall  say  what  torturing  thought 
was  pressing  on  that  brain — what  stormy  passions 
struggling  in  that  bosom.  Did  the  uprooting  of  bis 
heart's  affection,  the  total  prostration  of  his  hopes,  the 
utter  destruction  of  his  anticipated  bliss,  smite  him  to 
uYs|mir;  or  did  his  powerful  mind  confront  the  evils 
that  beset  him,  and  although  deeply  wounded,  rise  in 
triumph  from  the  conflict  7  It  is  only  by  the  effects 
we  can  judge,  and  these  lo  common  observation  wrcre 
not  remarkable.  It  is  true,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  legislature,  and  altogether  withdrew  himself  from 
social  intercourse,  and  save  when  necessitated  by  his 
professional  duties,  rarely  left  the  solitude  of  his  rooms. 
There  his  time  was  devoted  to  study ;  not  confined  lo 
the  acquisition  of  legal  knowledge,  but  of  literature  in 
general.  He  collected  about  him  a  noble  library,  and 
made  himself  master  of  it*  contents;  but  though  he 
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heaped  np  knowledge  such  as  few  possess,  and  added 
daily  to  his  mental  stores,  it  was  even  as  a  miser  gathers 
pelf,  to  float  upon  the  henp  in  private,  but  impart  to 
none  iu  benefits.  Still,  although  he  thus  secluded  him- 
self, when  he  did  appear  abroad,  there  was  nothing  of 
gloom  about  him,  or  marked  reserve  in  his  manner  to 
his  fellow  men-  He  might  even  sometimes  have  been 
thought  gny.  He  would  jest  himself,  and  laugh  at 
other's  jests;  but  all  this  was  but  "outward  seeming." 
There  was  no  joy  of  the  heart — no  "  flow  of  soul'' — no 
lino*  sympathy  with  mankind,  teaching  him  to  be  glud 
wbeu  ihcy  rejoiced,  to  sorrow  when  they  mourned. 

There  were  none  to  whom  he  imparted  his  feelings, 
none  to  whom  he  communicated  his  sentiments.  On 
none  of  the  usual  topics  of  conversation  among  men, 
whether  of  politics  or  literature,  were  his  opinions  ever 
cipresscd — not  even  on  legal  points,  unless  when  sought 
U  prulVfsionally.  He  lived  strictly  alone,  concealing 
thought  and  passion  within  the  impenetrable  recesses 
of  \us  unfathomable  mind. 

Here  fur  the  present  I  will  leave  him,  to  give  a  short 
wcount  of  Drayton's  career,  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
mam  interest  of  my  narrative. 

VVuh  the  assiduity,  industry  and  application  for 
whjr.h  he  bud  been  distinguished  at  college,  he  pursued 
hi*  professional  studies  ;  and  although  denied  the  gift 
»{ tkqueuce,  or  rather  I  should  say,  embarrassed  by 
•  slow  and  hesitating  manner  of  sjieaking,  it  was  ob- 
vkw*  enough  that  his  knowledge  of  the  law  was  sound, 
aad  that  he  perfectly  understood  its  application  to  the 
p>int  he  midit  be  advocating.    If  too,  he  lacked  the 
graces  of  oratory,  and  could  distil  no  honied  words 
rato  the  ears  of  liis  auditory,  he  possessed  that  happy 
""flrer,  which  ini|>oses  on  society  the  opinion  that 
thtre  is  a  fund  of  wisdom  and  learning  to  be  drawn  on, 
•btoevcr  the  exigency  of  the  case  might  require  its 
<ae.  He  had  a  serious,  business  like  look,  and  if  he 
walked  abroad  for  exercise,  he  seemed  to  have  a  deeper 
moure  for  the  action.    His  progress  wa3  nevertheless 
very  slow  in  the  commencement;  still  he  advanced  by 
decrees,  and  his  patience  was  inexhaustible.  Drayton 
had  another  advantage  too,  that  to  him  amply  compen- 
sated for  the  want  of  purely  professional  business,  and 
trtn  the  glitter  of  feme.    A  relation  had  bequeathed 
hnn  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  this  enabled  him  to 
mike  occasional  advances  to  a  needy  client,  where  the 
ctum  was  eventually  secure,  and  also  to  carry  on  a 
indie  in  bonds,  exchanging  one  for  another  at  a  large 
dwa.unt,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  doubling  his  original 
eaptuL   One  or  two  lucky  hits  in  land  speculation  re- 
turned him  large  profits ;  and  people  beginning  to  find 
cot  his  merits,  as  they  perceived  these  accessions  to  his 
woridly  wealth,  in  course  of  time  his  practice  liccame 
respectable  and  lucrative.  Between  Hey  wood  and  Dray- 
ton there  continued  the  same  kindness  of  feeling  they 
bad  mutually  entertained  at  college,  up  to  some  short 
time  before  the  philippic  delivered  by  the  former  against 
Willis.   But  about  that  period  a  coolness  grew  between 
them.  This  arose  from  no  misunderstanding  or  quar- 
rel, but  fcimply  from  a  dislike  Heywood  entertained  to 
the  very  obsequious  manner  Drayton  exhibited  towards 
all  men  who  were  superior  to  him  in  private  wealth  or 
public  station  ;  and  the  former  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  hira  one  day,  after  some  display  of  the  sort, 
that  he  reminded  hira  of  Sir  Perlinax  McSycopliant, 


in  the  "  Man  of  the  World,"  who  never  in  all  his  life 
could  stand  straight  "  in  the  presence  of  a  great  num.'' 
Drayton  was  conscious  that  there  was  truth  iu  the  ap- 
plication of  the  sarcasm,  and  although  he  made  no  re- 
ply, he  was  hurt,  and  thenceforth  avoided  one  who 
could  and  would  tell  him  disagreeable  truths.  After 
the  rupture  between  Heywood  and  Willis,  the  latter 
transferred  his  business  to  Drayton,  who  received  from 
Heywood  all  the  papers  in  his  possession,  with  the  ne- 
cessary information  and  instructions,  which  were  given 
to  him  with  perfect  freedom,  mid  without  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  chagrin  or  resentment.  This  perhaps 
was  not  exactly  pleasing  to  him.  He  would  have  liked 
on  Hey  wood's  part  some  small  exhibition  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  deprived  of  a  considerable  advantage. 

"This  should  be  a  valuable  business  1  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  into,  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  he;  "Mr. 
Willis's  concerns  must  l>c  very  extensive,  and  require 
much  legal  advice,  as  well  as  other  matters  in  our  way. 
I  fear  he  will  be  hardly  content  with  my  poor  manage- 
ment, after  the  able  assistance  he  has  derived  from 
you." 

"  You  will  certainly  find  the  business  profitable,"  re- 
plied Heywood  ;  "  Mr.  Willis  pays  liberal  fees,  and  it 
depends  upon  yourself  to  make  larger  gains  than  I  have 
done.    I  congratulate  you  on  hnving  obtained  it." 

"I  suppose  I  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  you 
opposed  to  me  occasionally,  and  if  so,  1  trust  you  will 
not  be  quite  so  hard  on  my  poor  client  as  you  once 
were,*'  said  Drayton  with  an  insinuating  smile. 

"Circumstances,  sir,"  answered  Heywood,  "have 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  speak  of  Mr.  Willis  as  I 
think  of  him.  You  need  entertain  no  apprehensions 
for  your  poor  client ;  he  is  safe  at  least  from  my  invec- 
tive." 

Some  few  months  after  this  conversation,  rumor  bab- 
bled of  the  particular  attentions  paid  by  a  certain  law- 
yer, to  a  very  wealthy  young  lady,  and  in  the  course 
of  n  year,  the  babble  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Charles  Drayton,  Esq.  to  the  all  accomplished,  &c.  Miss 
Louisa  Willis.  Drayton  was  now  become  a  very 
wealthy  and  of  course  a  very  influential  man.  He  was 
sent  to  the  legislature,  then  to  the  stale  senate,  thence 
to  congress,  and  finally  having  been  created  a  judge,  he 

took  uphis  residence  near  on  a  farm  given  him  by 

Willis,  where  he  built  the  handsome  brick  house,  I  had 
observed  on  my  return  home.   Two  or  three  days  after 

I  had  fixed  myself  at  •,  I  fell  in  with  Drayton, 

whom  I  found  much  altered.  He  had  grown  quite  fat, 
and  had  a  very  justice-like  rotundity  of  body.  His 
manner  was  kind  enough  though  somewhat  pompous, 
and  he  had  the  air  of  one  who  was  on  especial  good 
terms  with  himself.  I  dined  with  him  and  was  intro- 
duced to  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  four 
children;  the  eldest,  a  handsome  lad  of  seventeen,  the 
others  girls,  the  youngest  about  eight  years  old.  Mrs. 
Drayton,  was  very  pale  and  apparently  in  bad  health. 
I  endeavored  to  converse  with  her,  but  found  her  little 
disjiosed  to  talk.  Willis  was  there.  He  was  a  tall, 
lean  man,  with  very  sharp  features — small  grey  eyes 
somewhat  inflamed,  and  almost  hid  by  long  bushy,  wiry 
eye-brows,  a  pinched,  sharp  pointed  nose,  thin,  pale  lips, 
much  drawn  in  and  compressed,  and  a  projecting  chin. 
He  endeavored  to  assume  ease  in  his  manners,  but  his 
vulgarity  was  very  apparent.    Theic  were  two  other 
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gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  there,  and  on  the  whole, 
my  lime  was  not  spent  so  pleasantly  then,  or  afterwards, 
as  to  induce  me  to  repeat  my  visits  often,  although  I 
occasionally  called  in  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  Hcywood's  name  was  of  course, 
never  mentioned  there.  1  once  did  make  some  inqui- 
ries of  Drayton,  when  only  ho  and  I  were  together. 
"  Ah  poor  fellow,  yes,"  said  he,  "he  has  been  absent 

from  for  some  time,  went  up  the  country  to  his 

brother's,  who  I  hear  is  lately  dead.  Hey  wood  turned 
out  badly  sir  with  all  his  genius, — thrown  himself  com- 
pletely away — no  prudence — ruined  himself  to  pay  his 
brother's  debts,  and  took  to  drinking— little  better,  if 
any,  than  a  common  blackguard."  "  So  much  fi>r  early 
friendship,"  thought  I,  as  I  turned  away  in  disgust. 

The  marriage  of  Drayton  to  Miss  Willis  s»cmed  not 
to  affect  Hey  wood;  if  he  felt,  his  feelings  were  perfectly 
concealed.  When  he  met  Drayton,  he  congratulated 
him  on  the  event,  without  the  slightest  awkwardness  or 
embarrassment,  although  the  former  exhibited  much  of 
both;  to  all  appearance  he  had  entirely  conquered  his 
ill  fated  passion.  His  studies,  however,  became  more 
and  more  intense,  and  his  seclusion  closer  t):an  ever. 
He  scarcely  eat  or  slept,  and  took  no  exercise.  He 
gave  up  the  practice  he  had  hitherto  pursued  in  the  ad- 
joining counties,  and  confined  himself  to  that  of  the  one 
he  lived  in.  This  mode  of  life  could  not  fail  to  injure 
his  health.  He  grew  pale  and  thin,  and  experienced 
great  languor:  to  remedy  the  latter,  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  the  only  proper  mode,  a  change  of  habits,  he  ap- 
plied to  artificial  stimulants  for  temporary  relief.  They 
naturally  increased  the  evil,  by  leaving  behind  them 
when  their  momentary  excitement  had  worn  off,  a 
greater  degree  of  depression  than  they  had  been  em- 
ployed to  remove.  He  was  probably  aware  of  this,  but 
he  changed  not  his  course.  On  the  contrary  he  increased 
the  dose,  and  repealed  it  the  more  frequently,  until 
gradually  his  libations  amounted  to  intoxication,  which 
after  a  while  became  daily.  This,  at  first,  was  confined 
to  the  after  part  of  the  day,  but  by  and  by  he  was  fre- 
quently found  in  an  unfit  state  for  business,  by  those 
who  called  upon  him  in  the  morning.  Still,  so  great 
was  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  so  powerful  were 
the  displays  he  made  when  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  that 
men  continued  to  employ  him,  although  they  were  put 
to  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  associating  other 
counsel  with  him,  who  would  attend  to  the  minutiae  and 
drudgery  of  their  cases.  About  this  lime,  his  brother 
(whom  I  did  not  know,)  a  careless,  extravagant  man, 
with  a  large  family,  became  entirely  insolvent,  and  the 
farm  on  which  he  lived  whs  exposed  to  sale.  Hcy- 
wood  became  the  purchaser,  for  the  wife,  and  nearly 
exhausted  his  own  means  in  doing  so;  for  though  he 
had  received  large  sums  of  money  in  his  profession,  and 
might  with  a  little  economy,  have  been  very  indepen- 
dent, if  not  rich,  he  had  not  retained  much  of  his  hard 
earned  gains,  and  money  had  never  been  to  him  an  ob- 
ject of  solicitude.  Besides,  his  library  had  cost  him  no 
contemptible  fortune.  By  degrees,  ns  the  vile  and  futal 
habil  he  had  acquired,  grew  upon  him,  he  became  more 
and  more  unfit  for  business,  and  his  clients  were  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  abandon  him,  and  transfer  their 
cases  to  others.  Finally,  (what  he  had  never  done  be- 
fore,) he  was  compelled  to  run  in  debt.  He  raised  mo- 
ney on  his  books,  a  paltry  sum  in  proportion  to  their 


value  ;  that  was  soon  exhausted,  and  they  were  forced 
off  at  auction  at  an  enonnous  sacrifice.  Hitherto,  his 
intemperance  had  been  confined  to  the  privacy  of  his 
chamber,  but  now  he  commenced  frequenting  taverns, 
where  he  was  frequently  to  be  found  in  a  stale  of  beastly 
drunkenness. 

When  I  arrived  at  ■  he  was  absent,  as  Dray- 

ton stated,  at  the  brother's  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
and  did  not  make  his  appearance  for  several  months. 
One  evening  as  I  returned  from  my  accustomed  walk, 
[  entered  the  bar-room  of  the  inn  where  1  lodged,  for 
the  purpose  of  jnaking  same  inquiries  of  the  landlord. 
A  man  was  sitting  at  a  table,  with  his  back  towards 
mc.  He  was  dressed  in  n  rusty  black  coat,  coarse, 
dirty,  white  trowsers;  shoes  and  stockings  that  were 
covered  with  the  dust  of  the  road,  and  a  worn  out 
straw  hat,  oround  which  was  a  piece  of  rapged,  soiled 
crape.  I  naturally  took  him  for  some  common  vaga- 
bond, and  paid  no  farther  attention  to  him,  but  com- 
menced my  business  with  the  landlord,  who  was  stand- 
in:;  at  the  bar  door  with  a  pint  decanier  of  common 
whiskey  in  hie  hand,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  his  genteel 
looking  customer;  who,  growing  somewhat  impatient 
at  the  dt  lay  I  occasioned  by  my  conversation,  called 
out  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "Mr.  Tomlins,  do  you  mean  to 
bring  me  that  liquor  or  no?  I  tell  you  1  am  dying  of 
thirst."  "Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tomlins.  "Excuse 
me  a  moment,  sir,"  addressing  me,  as  he  proceeded  to 
the  tabic  w  ith  the  spirits,  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass. 
The  man  poured  into  his  glass  about  a  gill  of  spirits 
and  drank  it  off  at  one  gulph,  taking  a  little  water  after 
it, — and  then,  without  stopping,  proceeded  to  take  a 
second  dose.  I  gazed  at  him  with  mingled  emotions  of 
contempt  and  pity.  The  landlord  touched  me  on  the 
arm.  "  You  have  frequently  inquired  of  me,  sir,  about 
Mr.  Hey  wood;  that  is  Awn.''  "Great  God!"  I  ex- 
claimed aloud,  "that  Heywood?''  He  turned  imme- 
diately on  hearing  his  name,  and  I  hastened  to  him, 
extending  my  hand.  "You  are  familiar  with  my  name, 
sir,"  he  said,  "and  act  as  if  you  had  a  claim  upon  my 
recognition,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  your  counte- 
nance." 

"Havo  you  entirely  forgot  ihcn,  your  old  friend 

S  ." 

"S  ,"  he  exclaimed,  and  he  rose  and  took  my 

hand  in  both  of  his,  and  gazed  with  earnestness  some 
moments  in  my  face.  "Thirty  years — yes,  thirty  years 
have  fled  since  last  this  hand  was  clasped  in  mine. 
They  are  nothing  in  Time's  record,  but  much  to  us 
poor,  three-scorc-und-ten  mortals,  and  they  have  shown 

their  power  on  us  both.    S  ,  my  friend,  for  you 

were  my  friend,  and  I  loved  you  even  with  the  warmth 
of  a  brother's  love,  I  look  in  vain  for  the  marks  by 
which  I  once  knew  you.  The  feir  cheek  of  youth,  ths 
laughing  eye,  the  bold,  self-confiding  air,  have  fled. 
Age  is  a  sad  destroyer  of  good  looks,  is  it  not?  It  has 
not  been  over  lenient  with  me  ;  but  never  mind  ;  our 
henrts  are  filled  with  hot  blood  yet,  though  sometimes  I 
think  mine  is  growing  cold :  it  will  be  cold  enough  by 

and  by,  and  yours  too,  S  ;  the  more's  the  pity, 

for  there  are  men,  my  friend,  and  you  are  one,  who 
should  never  die ;  they  should  live  to  redeem  mankind 
from  the  charge  of  utter  selfishness ;  to  save  this  Skxiom 
and  Gomorrah  of  a  world  from  the  curse  of  an  outraged 
and  offended  Heaven." 
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"Heyw.xxl,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "come  with 
mr — ronic  to  my  room ;  I  have  much  to  say  to  you, 
and  this  is  no  place  for  it;  1  cannot  talk  to  you  here. 
C'j.Tic  where  we  will  be  private  and  uninterrupted." 

"Not  now,  not  now;  I  have  just  got  here,  after 
walking  all  day,  for  I  am  compelled  to  take  exercise  on 
dot  for  the  benefit  of  my  health  as  well  as  from  pover- 
ty:" and  he  smiled  bitterly.  "I  am  fatigued  and  soiled 
wiili  dust,  orxl  unfit  for  conversation.'' 

"The*  are  paltry  excuses  between  friends — I  can- 
not admit  them.  What!  be  thirty  years  apart,  and 
when  we  meet  hare  five  minutes  conversation  in  a  pub- 
lic bar-nvun.    That  will  never  do.'' 

"Well,  well,  then,  allow  mc  a  little  time  to  step  to 
mr  moai,  and  I  will  join  you  irr  an  hour  at  farthest." 
This  I  could  not  refuse,  although  I  parted  with  him 
with  very  great  reluctance,  as  from  the  avidity  with 
which  he  swallowed  the  spirits  in  my  presence,  I 
was  apprehensive  he  might  render  himself  unfit  for 
raucm-d  conversation.  There  was  a  dreadful  change  in 
bi<  appearance.  I  have  described  him  as  a  remarkably 
baud  some  man,  both  in  face  and  person.  He  was  no 
Wijer  so.  I  found  him  much  emaciated,  though  his 
features  were  bloated  ;  his  hair  was  entirely  gray;  and 
in  the  place  of  the  freshness  and  m;inly  ruddiness  of 
complexion  for  which  he  had  been  distinguished,  his 
countenance  wns  overcast  with  a  sickly  yellow  hue; 
awl  those  eyes,  once  so  clear  and  expressive,  were 
hlooilshoUen  and  dull.  Age  might,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  hare  made  an  alteration  for  the  worse  in  his 
l<»ks;  but  the  prime  agent  in  the  destruction  1  wit- 
nessed, was  habitual  intemperance.  That  insatiate 
£tnd,  on  whose  bloodstained  altars  reeks  the  sacrifice 
of  myriad  hetacornbs,  whose  worshippers,  in  the  frenzy 
of  Uieirzc.il,  yield  up  all  that  is  valuable  in  life;  the 
world's  r<*pcct,  health,  fortune,  fame,  domestic  ties, 
thtir  present  good,  their  future  hope;  and  whose  re- 
ward is  racking  disease,  infamy,  an  early  and  disho- 
noraMc  grave. 

Before  die  appointed  time,  Hcywood  returned.  He 
lad  undervouc  a  purification,  which  somewhat  im- 
proved his  looks,  and  he  bore  no  evidence  of  having 
lr.rrras^d  his  potations.  Wc  had  a  long,  and  to  us 
highly  interesting  conversation  ;  but  I  ley  wood  was  not 
the  man  he  had  been;  the  mind — that  glorious  mind 
liti)  suffered  in  the  wreck.  It  is  true  he  was  occasion- 
ally eloquent,  grand  in  his  conceptions,  pouring  out 
horning  thoughts,  and  exhibiting  amazing  knowledge; 
but  there  was  a  want  of  solidity  and  continuity  in  his 
d^.jurjie,  and  there  were  abrupt  starts  from  deep 
pith*,  when  he  touched  upon  his  situation,  to  a  wild 
and  reckless  jocularity  that  made  me  shudder.  I  had 
determined  in  my  own  mind,  difficult  and  delicate  as  I 
Ml  the  task  to  be,  to  strive  to  the  utmost  to  reclaim 
htm.  It  w?.s  a  sacred  duty  devolving  on  me  rts  a  friend  ; 
j:  was  a  conscientious  duty  belonging  to  me  as  a  man  ; 
and  I  ft- It  if  I  could  turn  such  a  being  from  the  path  ot 
evil  and  lead  him  once  again  to  the  high  and  honorab.'e 
station  he  was  by  his  talents  so  eminently  entitled  to, 
it  would  be  n  deed  whose  reward  even  here  would  he 
inappreciable,  and  might  plead  against  a  thousand  cr- 
nrs  at  the  judgment  sent  of  a  righteous  God.  It  re- 
quired great  tact,  however,  to  approach  the  sub  jet,  for 
his  sensitiveness  was  very  keen,  and  I  knew  if  I  nfl'end- 
td  hin  tlKre,  1  should  lose  my  hold  uj»on  him;  there- 
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fore  I  waited  until  he  himself  should  give  mc  nn  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  on  the  subject,  None  occurred  that 
night.  Occasionally,  as  1  have  said,  he  would  advert  to 
himself  and  his  present  miserable  situation,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  deprived  mc  of  courage  to  speak  upon 
the  subject.  At  one  time  he  observed,  when  Drayton's 
name  had  been  mentioned,  "It  is  somewhat  strange 

S  ,  that  man  seems  to  have  been  Imrn  to  supplant 

me.  Who  would  have  thought  it?  The  quiet,  easy, 
dull  Charles  Drayton,  to  supplant  Mont-  s  Heywood! 
Why,  in  the  exuberance  of  my  youthful  vanity,  I  should 
have  thought  my  wings  lx  at  an  atmosphere  too  re- 
fined and  rare,  to  sustain  his  heavy  weight ;  that  my 
eyes  looked  unwinking  on  a  light  that  would  have 
scared  his  duller  optics.  And  yet  he  reached  me,  and 
he  passed  me.  And  w  hile  I  descended  in  rapid  whirls, 
until  I  grovelled  in  the  very  dust,  he  sustained  his 
flight  and  held  aloft  his  station.  Yes,  he  supplanted 
me  in  my  profession — supplanted  me  in  public  lite — 
supplanted  me  in  love.  11a!  ha!  ha!  It  is  a  strange 
tale  to  tell.  What  would  our  college  mates  say  to  it  ? 
What  dots  the  world  say  to  it  ?  I  know  what  it  s.iys. 
No  matter, 

"  Tin  y  can't  but  Miy  I  had  the  rrowa  ; 
I  was  not  fool." 

And  yet  I  was  a  fool,  a  miserable  fool;  but  as  it  is  a 
great  approach  to  wisdom  to  know  our  own  weakness, 
I  am  in  a  fur  way  to  become  a  Solon,  and  should  not 
be  surprised,  if  ere  long,  public  honors  were  decree  t! 
me.  They  must  hurry  them  tho',  or  it  will  be  to  my 
senseless  ashes  they  will  l>ow,  and  hang  their  laurel 
wreaths  upon  my  urn.  But  it  grows  late,  my  friend, 
and  I  must  leave  you.  We  are  neither  of  us  the  lioys 
we  were,  when  we  could  stare  the  rising  sun  in  the 
face,  as  he  peeped  upon  our  protracted  revels.  Wc 
will  meet  again  soon."  "Soon !"  1  exclaimed  ;  "yes, 
tomorrow  ;  I  have  not  exhausted  the  half  of  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you."  "Faith,  I  have  given  you  but 
little  chance,'' said  lleywvod;  "I  am  in  truth  n  sad 
talker.  Good  night,  or  rather  morning,  for  'met  hind* 
I  scent  the  morning  air.'  "  And  he  left  me,  not  with- 
out a  promise  however,  with  difficulty  obtained  from 
him,  that  he  would  join  mc  at  dinner  on  the  morrow, 
lie  was  punctual  to  his  engagement,  audi  was  in  tub 
pleased  to  find  that  he  was  free  from  all  artificial  ex- 
citement. After  we  had  dined,  and  I  had  discussed  my 
usual  allowance  of  wine,  (in  which  Hcywood  did  not 
join,  alleging  that  it  did  not  n  give  with  him,)  I  proper  d 
to  him  to  take  u  stroll,  for  1  felt  as  if  I  could  make  the. 
effort  1  had  determined  upon,  with  more  case  in  the 
open  air,  than  when  seated  in  a  small  r mm  ittc  a  hlc. 
After  we  had  cleared  the  skirts  of  the  town,  I  com- 
menced making  my  approaches  from  a  wary  distance, 
to  the  subject  1  was  anxious  to  enter  upon.  "To-day 
was  the  first  of  the  silting  of  the  superior  court  for  this 
term,  1  believe,  If ey wood;  were  you  there?" 

"  No,  not  I  ;  what  should  I  do  there?  I  have  always 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  thrust  myself  into  a  place  w  here  I 
have  no  business.'' 

"Have  you  entirely  given  up  the  practice  nf  the 
law  ?" 

"  No,  but  the  practice  has  entirely  deserted  me." 
"  I  low  happened  that  ?   I  have  heard  your  legal  at- 
tainments spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise." 
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"I  neglected  it,  as  1  have  neglected  every  thing  else ; 
health,  reputation,  my  obligations  to  society,  and  my 
duty,  if  not  my  reverence  to  God.    This  is  a  painful 

subject,  S  ;  let  us  quit  it.    If  I  dwell  upon  it,  it 

will  unman  me,  and  I  shall  then  break  through  a  reso- 
lution I  this  day  made,  and  fain  would  keep." 

"  Will  you  tell  mc  what  that  resolution  is?" 

"  I  had  rather  not ; 

'Be  innocent  of  ihn  knowledge, 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.'  " 

"Hcywood!  will  you  let  me  act  towards  you  as  one 
friend  should  act  towards  another?" 

"How?  in  what  way?  explain  yourself." 

"It  is  in  your  power  to  be  all  you  have  been— nay, 
more ;  for  many  men  rise  to  eminence,  but  how  few 
when  once  they  have  sunk,  have  energy  and  firm- 
ness to  regain  the  proud  height  from  which  they  fell. 
It  may  be  a  work  of  time  to  you — it  must  be  one  of 
unbending  resolution  ;  but  with  such  a  mind  and  such 
attainments  as  your's,  it  will  require  nothing  more.  In 
the  meantime,  you  shall  not  be  harassed  by  debts,  nor 
tortured  by  poverty.  I  have  means,  my  friend — ample 
means  ;  wealth  beyond  my  hopes  or  wishes.  It  is  use- 
less to  mc,  for  my  habits  arc  frugal,  and  my  expenses 
do  not  reach  a  fourth  of  my  income.  I  w  ill  place  in 
your  hands  the  requisite  sum  to  free  you  from  all  in- 
cumbrance, and  enable  you  to  pursue  the  plan  I  pro- 
pose ;  and  it  shall  be  a  debt  between  us,  to  be  repaid 
when  you  are  once  more  in  prosperous  circumstances. 
If  this  place  be  disagreeable  to  you,  remove  to  some 
other;  I  will  accompany  you:  all  places  now  arc  the 
same  to  mc.  Do  this  Ileywood,  I  conjure,  I  implore 
you  ;  and  you  will  confer  on  mc  a  degree  of  happiness 
which  nothing  I  have  ever  yet  compassed  could  equal. 
What  say  you  ?" 

"  I  say  as  Nero  said—'  It  is  too  late.'  You  speak  of 
my  mind  and  my  attainments.  It  must  be  plain  to  you 
as  it  is  to  me,  that  whatever  that  mind  may  have  been 
in  the  flower  of  my  youth  and  the  pride  of  my  man- 
hood, it  is  now  weakened,  broken,  dropping  to  decay ; 
and  what  avails  knowledge,  learning,  the  deep  research 
into  ancient  wisdom,  the  unwearied  study  of  modern 
science  ?  When  the  judgment  that  should  direct  their 
use  is  fled,  they  become  a  pile  of  worthless  lore.  No,  I 
am  a  lost,  degraded  wretch — a  mockery  and  a  by- 
word— 

•  A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  «*orn 
To  point  hta  slow,  unmoTing  finder  nt.' 

There  is  nothing  left  for  mc  but  to  die  and  be  forgot- 
ten." 

"Hcywood,  you  do  yourself  injustice.  A  steady 
course  of  life,  ns  it  will  remove  the  cause  of  your  de- 
pression, (for  your  mental  malady  is  nothing  more,)  so 
will  it  die  effect,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it  requires  but 
exertion  to  regain  all  you  have  lost,  and  even  to  surpass 
your  former  excellence.  Come ;  be  a  man.  Call  your 
philosophy  to  your  aid — rouse  from  your  lethargy,  and 
start  once  more  upon  the  race  of  honor.'*  He  placed  one 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  pointed  forward  with  the 
other :  "  Behold,"  he  said,  "  yon  blasted  pine ;  its  giant 
limbs  have  been  snapped  in  twain,  and  its  lordly  trunk 
clove  from  the  summit  to  the  root  by  the  forked  light- 
ning,— while  around  it  in  the  green  hues  of  health,  full 


of  pride,  vigor  and  beauty,  arc  congregated  its  glorious 
brethren  of  the  forest.  Bid  that  stricken  tree  drink  in 
the  life  sap,  shootout  its  rough  red  boughs, clothe  them 
with  llieir  feathery  foliage,  erect  its  noble  crest,  and 
stand  once  more  pre-eminent  in  loftiness  and  grace  ;  and 
what  would  be  its  answer,  as  its  shattered  body  creaks 
to  the  passing  breeze?  'There  is  no  other  spring  for 
me.'  And  that  reply  is  mine.  Therefore  torture  me 
no  more  ;  for  it  is  torture  to  mc  to  recur  to  the  past,  or 
dwell  upon  the  present.  One  favor  I  will  ask  of  you. 
When  1  am  dead,  and  I  feel  a  certainty  that  time  will 
soon  arrive,  if  you  are  near  and  sutvivc  me,  bury  mc 
in  some  private  place,  and  do  not  raise  even  a  mound, 
much  less  a  stone,  to  mark  the  spot ;  but  let  the  grass 
grow  over  and  conceal  it — for  even  as  lonely  and  ob- 
scure ns  my  latter  days  have  been,  so  would  1  have  my 
grave.    Will  you  promise  mc  this?'' 

"  I  will — I  do,"  I  replied,  much  nfieetcd. 

The  remainder  of  our  walk  w»s  p:issed  almost  in  si- 
lence; and  when  Hcywood  left  mc,  which  he  did  inunc- 
diately  upon  our  return  to  town,  he  pressed  my  hand  to 
his  heart,  and  sobl>cd,  "God  Mess  you." 

The  next  d:»y  upon  my  inquiring  for  him,  1  found  he 
had  lfft  town  early  that  morning,  savin?  that  it  was 
uncertain  when  he  should  return.  This  I  regretttd  ex- 
tremely ;  for  although  disnpj>omicd  in  my  first  attempt, 
I  was  not  w  ithout  hoj>es  1  might  still  succeed  in  bring- 
ing him  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  honor,  from 
which  he  had  so  unfortunately  strayed.  I  determined 
at  all  events  to  remain  where  I  was  until  I  had  again 
seen  him,  and  make  another  appeal  to  his  friendship 
and  his  pride.  Days  and  weeks  passed  however,  and 
he  came  not.  It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
of  May;  the  weather  was  delightful.  I  got  tired  of  the 
solirude  of  my  chamber,  and  walked  out  to  enjoy  the 
balminess  of  the  air  and  the  freshness  of  nature,  as  yet 
unscorched  by  the  anient  beams  of  the  summer  sun.  I 
took  the  road  that  led  to  Drayton's,  and  when  I  reach- 
ed his  gate,  paused,  as  I  had  many  a  time  In-fore, 
to  admire  a  noble  oak  that  formed  one  of  the  gate 
posts.  This  splendid  tree  was  at  its  base  full  five  feet 
through,  and  its  trunk  shot  up  a  height  of  forty  feet 
before  it  gave  out  a  branch.  Thence  its  boughs  spread 
out  to  an  immense  distance,  forming  a  canopy  over  the 
road,  beyond  the  opposite  side  of  which  they  extended, 
and  mingled  with  those  of  the  trees  growing  there.  It 
looked  like  n  patriarch  of  the  primeval  forest,  and 
seemed  destined  to  stand  w  hile  all  around  might  decay. 
I  sauntered  along  a  mile  or  two,  until  1  reached  n  favor- 
ite and  secluded  spot,  well  known  to  me  when  I  was  n 
boy,  and  which  remained  unchanged,  while  all  else  was 
changed  or  changing.  There  I  seated  myself  on  a  moss 
covered  rock,  under  the  shade  of  a  thick  leaved  birch, 
and  while  the  bright  waters  rippled  at  my  feet,  passed 
in  review  before  my  mind  some  of  the  scenes  of  a  busy 
and  adventurous  life.  About  an  hour  had  elapsed  in 
this  pleasing  melancholy  of  reverie,  when  I  became 
conscious  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  weather. 
The  refreshing  breeze  had  died  away,  and  the  air 
becomo  close  and  sultry,  with  that  heavy  suffocating 
feeling  I  had  observed  in  high  southern  latitudes,  ns  the 
invariable  precursor  of  the  coming  hurricane.  I  made 
what  haste  I  could  to  reach  my  home,  which  was  full 
three  miles  distant,  by  the  shortest  path  I  could  choose. 
1  reached  the  upper  part  of  Drayton's  enclosure,  where 
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there  was  an  open  field  on  cither  side,  nnd  paused  as 
well  from  fatigue,  as  a  desire  to  ascertain  whether  I 
could  probably  outstrip  the  approaching  storm,  or 
should  be  compelled  much  against  my  inclination  to 
seek  for  shelter  at  Drayton's  alxide. 

As  I  looked  up,  I  perceived  that  the  heavens  were 
embossed  with  dark  clouds  that  hung  heavily  in  the  at- 
mosphere, scarcely  moving  their  stations,  or  varying 
their  forms,  30  completely  stilled  was  the  breeze— not  u 
leaf  trembled  on  the  slenderest  twig.    Presently,  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  die  horizon  to  my  right,  a  small,  jag- 
ged cloud  arose,  that  rested  as  it  were  a  moment  on  the 
summits  of  the  trees,  and  then  darted  high  up  the  sky 
and  emitted  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning,  accompanied 
by  a  qicck,  sharp  crash  of  thunder — as  if  this  had  been 
a  signal  summons,from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens,  seem- 
ingly by  voluntary  impulse,  the  hitherto  inert  vat  tors 
rushed  with  eagle  speed  to  the  spot,  like  mailed  war- 
riors to  the  battle  field;  concentrating,  and  condensing 
their  huge  forms  into  one,  vast,  deep,  substantial  look- 
ing l*»dy  of  impervious  gloom,  heaving  to  nnd  fro  with 
a  miirhty  sound,  like  unto  the  rush  of  liberated  waters 
that  have  broken  down  their  rocky  barrier.    As  I  gazed 
in  horror  on  this  awful  sight,  there  gradually  descended 
from  the  centre,  mass  on  mass  of  clouds,  as  if  enormous 
folds  of  blackest  velvet  had  been  lowered  down,  narrow- 
ing in  their  descent  until  they  almost  formed  a  point: 
and  then  amid  the  lightning's  incessant  flashes,  and  the 
music  of  its  own  appalling  roar,  that  drowned  the  loud- 
est thunder ;  and  the  groans  of  the  forest,  as  its  mightiest 
trees  were  uprooted,  or  twisted  from  their  stems,  as  a 
child  would  break  a  straw;  the  tornado  marched  on  its 
appointed  path  of  desolation.    No  words,  at  least  none 
I  can  command,  avail  to  describe  its  horrid  majesty,  its 
incalculable  power.    It  was  as  if  the  very  demon  of  de- 
struction had  clothed  himself  in  robes  of  hellish  gran- 
deur, and  came  in  the  pride  of  his  unimaginable  strength, 
to  strew  with  ruins  the  world's  fair  orb,  and  revel  amidst 
his  fiendish  sport.    I  have  in  the  course  of  my  journey 
through  life,  encountered  many  a  peril,  and  looked  on 
many  a  sight  that  might  strike  the  coward  with  despair, 
and  blanch  the  cheek  of  the  bravest.    The  appalling 
cry  of  fire  has  broken  upon  my  ear,  when  my  bark  was 
rolling  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  spread  ocean,  and  the 
apparent  choice  was  to  leap  into  the  wave,  or  perish 
by  the  flames.    I  have  been  with  a  crew,  when  the 
match  was  held  by  a  resolute  hand  that  would  in  on 
instant  have  hurled  us  in  the  air,  rather  than  become 
the  prey  of  the  remorseless  pirate.    The  storm  upon 
the  sea,  the  hurricane  on  land,  and  the  terrors  of  battle 
upon  both,  I  have  beheld  ;  but  never  did  there  weigh 
upon  my  heart  such  a  feeling  of  unmixed  dread,  such  a 
consciousness  of  utter  helplessness,  as  now— still,  I  was 
not  entirely  deprived  of  my  presence  of  mind — I  was 
aware  that  the  force  of  the  tornado,  although  it  might 
be  extended  to  many  miles,  would  probably  be  confined 
within  narrow  boundaries;  and  if  I  could  ascertain  its 
course,  I  might  place  myself  l>eyond  its  influence.  At 
this  moment,  lwiwcver,  it  was  difficult  to  conjecture  to 
what  point  its  fury  would  be  directed  :  for  ns  1  have 
said,  it  was  a  perfect  calm  ;  the  winds  seemed  to  be  en- 
closed within  the  lurid  bosom  of  that  horrible  prodigy. 
Its  approach  was  certainly  in  a  line  towards  myself,  but 
bow  soon  it  mi^ht  swerve  from  that  route,  I  could  not 
tell ;  so  that  I  dare  not  trust  to  flight.    While  I  stood 


thus  hesitating  how  to  act,  a  horseman  passed  mc  at 
full  speed.  My  attention  had  been  so  fully  absorbed, 
and  so  deafening  was  the  voice  of  the  cloud,  that  I  hnd 
not  heard  his  approach,  and  barely  caught  a  sufficient 
glimpse  of  the  face  to  recognise  it  ns  dial  of  Willis,  and 
that  it  was  overspread  with  an  ashy  paleness.  lie  had 
not  passed  me  n  hundred  yards,  when  as  if  by  magic  a 
strong  wind  burst  from  the  north  west,  encountered  the 
tornado,  nnd  turning  it  from  the  direction  it  had  hither- 
to pursued,  drove  it  obliquely  in  front  of  Drayton's 
house  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  and  imme- 
diately towards  the  gale  and  the  oak,  I  have  spoken  of. 
It  now  moved  with  immense  velocity  from  me,  and 
feeling  that  all  personal  danger  was  past,  I  could  observe 
its  appearance  and  effects  with  greater  accuracy.  The 
interior  of  the  lower  part  was  illuminated  by  Jlamts,  I 
may  call  them,  of  lightning  ;  for  so  incessant  and  con- 
tinuous were  the  flashes,  that  they  appeared  as  one  ;  and 
I  could  distinguish  in  the  centre,  large  limbs  of  trees, 
and  trees  themselves  suspended,  tossed,  and  whirled 
about  like  feathers.  Its  wake  was  defined  by  the  up- 
turned ground,  ns  if  many  ploughshares  linked  together 
hnd  passed  over  it.  Whatever  lay  in  its  track  was  in- 
stantaneously destroyed.  It  drove  full  upon  the  giant 
oak,  and  the  forest  Titan  on  ivhnm  many  a  storm  had 
harmlessly  broken,  whose  noble  head  was  scarcely 
bowed  in  recognition  of  the  furious  gale,  was  wrenched, 
and  severed  from  its  trunk,  and  dashed  upon  the 
ground;  that  trembled  as  it  received  die  enormous 
weight,  as  if  an  earthquake  shook  it.  The  destroyer 
passed  on,  and  I  stood  watching  it,  until  its  noise  was 
lost  upon  my  car,  and  its  form  had  faded  from  my  sight. 
Slowly  then  1  bent  my  steps  forward,  mentally  return- 
ing thanks  to  a  gracious  providence,  for  my  escaj*;  from 
so  imminent  and  appalling  a  danger.  Suddenly,  die 
recollection  of  Willis  rose  upon  mc,  and  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment that  he  must  have  been  overtaken  by  tho 
cloud  pressed  upon  my  mind,  and  filled  it  with  horror. 
The  presentiment  was  destined  to  be  realized.  I  quick- 
ened my  steps,  nnd  as  I  approached  the  gate,  I  found 
the  rond  so  much  impeded  by  the  broken  boughs  and 
scattered  fences  hurled  about  in  every  direction,  that  I 
was  compelled  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  in  Dray- 
ton's field,  to  enable  mc  to  overcome  the  various  obsta- 
cles that  obstructed  my  passage.  As  I  saw  no  trace  of 
Willis,  I  began  to  hope  he  might  have  escaped,  although 
it  seemed  scarcely  jwssible;  at  all  events,  I  Uiought  it 
would  be  but  proi>er  for  me  to  step  to  the  house,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  five  hundred  yards,  and  see  if  he  had  ar- 
rived in  safety.  I  had,  it  is  true,  no  respect  for  him, 
and  perhaps  his  death  could  scarcely  be  deemed  a  ca- 
lamity; but  he  was  one  of  the  great  family  of  man, 
and  what  right  had  I  to  sit  in  judgment  on  my  fellow 
creatures? 

I  found  Drayton  at  home,  standing  at  the  front  door, 
surveying  the  ravages  committed  on  his  estate.  Ho 
greeted  me,  and  commenced  a  harangue  on  the  terrible 
phenomenon  he  had  witnessed,  which  I  cut  short  by  in- 
quiring if  Mr.  Willis  was  within— "  within  !  Nohe  had 
not  seen  him  for  several  days."  As  briefly  ns  1  could,  I 
Uien  informed  him  of  Willis'  passing  mc  on  the  road,  of 
the  obvious  danger  he  had  incurred,  and  requested  ho 
would  accompany  me  with  some  of  the  servants,  with 
axes  and  other  implements,  that  might  he  necessary  in 
prosecuting  our  search,    lie  hastened  to  comply  wiU» 
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the  request,  and  we  soon  set  forward  with  some  dozen 
assistants.  We  ctHiimcnced  our  disagreeable  under- 
taking, at  the  gate  on  the  lower  side  of  the  prostrate 
oak,  which  Iny  obliquely  across  the  road,  endeavoring 
every  now  and  lli< n,  to  peep  through  the  confused  mass 
of  tangled  and  shattered  boughs  lliat  lay  in  heaps  about 
us.  Presently,  one  of  the  negroes  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion, and  ]K>iuting  with  both  hands,  cried  out  that  he 
.saw  a  man  under  the  tree.  We  immediately  gathered 
around  him,  and  looking  in  the  direction  indicated, 
could  perceive  not  only  the  object  he  had  discovered, 
but  also  the  prostrate  body  of  a  horse.  There  was  now 
hltle  doubt  that  Willis  had  here  met  his  wretched  fate. 

The  sun,  which  had  come  forth,  was  about  an  hour 
high,  but  we  had  great  difficulties  to  overcome  before 
we  could  reach  the  spot,  where  the  body  lay.  One  of 
the  men  wus  despatched  to  the  house  for  further  assis- 
tance, nnd  we  soon  had  all  the  efficient  laborers  of  the 
estate  at  work  ;  while  the  boys  and  women,  whom  cu- 
riosity brought  there,  were  employed  in  holding  torches, 
for  the  evening  shades  had  fallen,  lieforc  we  got  half 
through  with  our  labor.  At  length,  we  succeeded  in 
freeing  Willis's  body  from  the  superincumbent  load 
thai  pressed  upon  it.  Life  was  totally  extinct;  his 
death  had  doubtless  been  instantaneous,  for  his  bones 
were  broken  in  many  places,  and  the  scull  driven  in, 
until  its  sides  almost  met.  We  hastily  constructed  a 
hand-barrow  on  which  we  laid  the  mangled  remains, 
and  were  about  to  move  off,  when  one  of  the  boys  came 
running  to  us  from  the  wood  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
gate,  and  with  tenor  in  his  looks,  informed  us  there 
was  another  man  lying  dead  there.  We  hastened  to 
the  spot,  which  there  was  little  difficulty  in  reaching, 
for  the  individual  lay  just  on  the  skirt  of  the  prostrate 
trees,  and  hud  probably  been  struck  down  by  an  upper 
bough  as  it  fell.  His  face  was  towards  the  ground,  and 
his  hands  outstretched.  The  back  of  the  head  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound.  We  gently  turned  the  body 
over.  My  heart  sunk  within  nic  and  a  famines*  came 
over  my  senses,  as  ihc  light  of  the  blazing  torches  re- 
vealed to  my  view  the  pallid  face  of  Heywood.  1  soon 
recovered,  however,  and  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  fca-' 
turcs  of  the  corpse,  those  features  that  I  had  so  often 
seen  lit  up  with  intelligence,  now  rigid  in  death.  Those 
eyes,  whose  piercing  beams  once  readied  the  very 
hearts  of  men,  and  gazed  upm  their  secret  motives,  had 
lost  their  "  speculation,"  and  those  lips  whose  surpass- 
ing eloquence  once  filled  his  hearers  with  deep  delight, 
ruling  them  with  a  master  spell ;  now  rousing  apathy 
into  action,  now  stilling  passion  in  its  wildest  mood  ; 
were  hushed  in  eternal  silence.  Before  us  was  the  mo- 
tionless form  of  clay,  the  immortal  spirit  had  ascended 
to  its  God.  Both  the  bodies  were  removed  to  the  house. 
The  remainder  of  that  night,  I  sat  by  the  corj)se  of 
Heywood.  The  next  day,  I  procured  a  plain  coffin, 
and  taking  with  me  a  couple  of  assistants,  proceeded  to 
the  place  where  I  had  re|>osed  after  my  walk  on  the  pre- 
ceding afternoon.  At  the  foot  of  the  birch  tree  we  dug 
his  grave,  and  hcaj>ed  the  earth  upon  the  coffin  to  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  over  it  we  spread  the  verdant 
turf:  and  there,  in  his  "  narrow  and  obscure  bed," sleeps 
the  misguided  son  of  genius  ;  while  a  splendid  mauso- 
leum marks  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  Willis  lie,  and 
u  marble  slab  records  his  thousand  virtues. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mwtn^T. 

The-  study  of  portry  lias  been  to  mc  its  own  exceeding  real 
reward  :  it  1 1 an  allied  my  alltictiou*  ;  i(  has  refilled  ami  luulli- 
plied  my  enjoyment*  ;  ii  ha*  vri vt-n  me  (or  at  IcaM  stirvnirthciicd 
in  me)  the  liabil  of  wishing  to  discover  the  rood  and  the  beauti- 
ful in  all  that  metis  and  (surrounds  mv.—Ct>leri<lgr. 

8  TAX  Z  AS*  \ 

It  is  the  Fall!  the  season  now, 

Of  rustling  airs — of  fading  (lowers; 
And  Nature  with  a  saddened  brow, 

Sits  brooding  o'er  her  leafless  bowers. 
Yot  Autumn's  reign  was  aye  to  me 
A  season  of  felicity  ! 

I'm  standing  in  a  dark  recess 

Of  a  vast,  dim,  primeval  wood, 
And  on  me  is  the  consciousness 

That  springs  from  such  a  solitude. 
No  sounds  ure  nigh  save  those  I  hive — 
No  scene  my  heart's  content  to  move. 

A  streamlet,  gushing  from  above 

Goes  dancing  past  me  wild  and  free, 
As  the  fond  boy  is  said  to  rove, 

Commission^  by  Love's  Deity. 
But  he  in  cities  gaily  flaunts, 
While  this  seeks  only  nature's  haunts. 

And  as  it  tracks  the  forest's  maze, 

Through  greensward  alleys  wand'ring  wide, 
Affects  not  Folly's  ticach'rous  ways, 
Nor  looks  to  Fashion  for  its  guide. 
How  lulling  to  my  sense  its  song, — 
As  thus  it  sweeps  its  course  along  ! 

The  winds  are  also  stirring  now, 

In  murm'ring  tones,  yon  stately  pine, 
Whose  giant  branches  tend  to  throw 
A  deeper  shadow  o'er  this  shrine — 
This  nobler  shrine  than  priest  or  king 
Is  wont  to  use  for  worshipping. 

But  lo!  'tis  sunset — and  the  dew 

Is  settling  fast  on  herb  and  tree; 
Darkness  will  soon  be  shrouding  loe» 

Each  object  in  obscurity. 
My  steps  again  I  therefore  turn, 
To  mix  votth  man,  and  inly  mourn  !  ♦  »  * 

■ 

For  ihc  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SONNET. 

There  is  a  splendour  in  these  southern  skies, 

Ofltimes  ol  sunse  t,  which  I've  nowhere  seem, 

Wide  as  my  range  about  the  world  hath  been, 

Have  on  Italian  shores ;  and  there  the  dyes 

Have  less  of  magic  in  them! — Who  that  tries, 

(Artist  or  Bard,)  to  paint  such  glowing  hues 

As,  in  the  west,  mine  eye  this  moment  views, 

But  must  confess  how  passing  far  it  lies 

Beyond  his  utmost  skill  ? — High  o'er  my  head 

A  blue  intense  fades  into  purplish  gray  ; 

And  this  anon  to  richer  tints  gives  way, 

Of  yellow— orange — then  of  deepening  reel, 

Until  at  length,  in  his  all  gorgeous  bed, 

Proudly  sinks  down  the  monarch  of  our  day. 

*  ♦  « 
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FOEMS  BY  A  COLLEGIAN,  Charlottesville,  Va.  Published 
fcj  C.  P.  McKeuuir.    Printed  by  D.  Deans  it  Co.  1333. 

A  neat  and  unpretending  volume  of  p  mms,  with  the 
aW  title,  was  issued  lust  yenr  from  the  Charlottes- 
ville press.  As  a  Virginia  production  aitogethrr,  ;intl 
IV  irst  fruits  of  poetical  genius,  emanating  from  the 
"'intersily  of  Virginia,  the  collection  deserves  honora- 
Ur  mention  in  the  pages  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mcs- 
scn.fr. 

Criticism  might  be  disarmed  of  some  of  its  wonted 
so.  rity,  when  it  is  known  thai  all  the  poems  contained 
in  this  volume,  were  written  by  the  author  between  the 
r.T.  of  sixteen  and  nineteen.  This  fact,  however,  only 
i.>:n.-.i<4.>s  our  favorable  opinion  of  his  talents,  and  in- 
li'Kts  Ui  to  estimate  still  higher  his  natural  |>owcrs  of 
mind. 

We  propose,  instead  of  an  analysis  of  the  volume 
fr£<rc  us,  and  a  regular  review  of  its  contents,  to  ex- 
tnct  specimens  of  the  pof.tkt,  which  struck  us  as  dis- 
f->yinz  that  fire  of  genius  so  necessary  to  constitute  a 
;r*  for-T.  Our  readers  wc  are  sure  will  agree  with  us 
in  the  favorable  opinion  we  have  expressed,  after  they 
turf  perused  these  specimens. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  spirited  of  the  poems,  is 
Ik  Address  to  Constantinople  on  its  anticipated  fall, 
■  rut'jn  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the  Russian  army 
wii  on  its  man  h  to  tliat  capital  in  182!).  We  give  the 
twn  first  stanzas. 

"Thy  plumes  are  ruffled  now,  proud  bird! 

O'er  land  and  ocean,  forest,  solitude, 
The  echo  of  thy  last,  sad  shriek  is  lieard ! — 
The  glance  of  majesty 
Is  mulling  now  from  thy  fierce  eye, 
And  the  deep  wailing  of  thy  scattered  brood 
Is  Hying  to  a  murmur.    Sadly  dark 
Is  thy  soiled  plumage,  nnd  thy  gilded  crest 
Has  fallen— so  often  fall  the  loftiest  and  the  best 
Hark! 

To  the  tr«ui  of  the  devouring  foe  !— 

But  nt  thou  art  laid  low, 

Mj.x.'I  not  one  Itvst  avenging  blow 

Br  struck  ?    Rouse-  t  hee,  proud  bird  ! 
Thy  voice  of  triumph  'mid  the  nations,  yet 
M  iy  swell  front  mosque  and  minaret — 

May  with  the  bravest  and  the  first  be  heard  ! 


Stamboul !  proud  city  of  the  East ! 

Siverof  Rome! — old  mistress  of  a  worhl — 

Wil;  ihou  from  thy  high  state  be  hurled? 

Shilf  not  thy  sinewy  arm  Ik  strung 
With  iu  accustomed  power? — at  least 
Gird  on  thy  mail,  and  let  thy  dirge, 
h  tii  ii  must  die,  ujxm  the  battle's  verge, 

Amid  the  shock  of  arms,  be  sung!" 

The  tncrsy  of  the  language  and  the  appropriateness 
ff  llit  figures,  appear  to  us  worthy  of  high  pniise. 

V\  e  linve  several  beautiful  descriptions  of  calm  and 
q'utt  scenery.  Wliat  follows,  contrasts  admirably  wirJi 
ths  lines  we  have  just  quoted. 

"I  look  upon  the  stars  sometimes — I  love 
Ti'  watch  their  twinkling  in  the  azure  ground 
Jt  Heaven's  o'er-arching  canopy,  where  move 
Tfrt  thousand  worlds— whic  h,  starting  with  a  bound — 
r,ju;h  with  fiery  trick,  the  unseen  waves 
'  •(  »'!ih'.>mlf:s*  immensity ;  to  see, 
A?c  after  a-,-,  t|mt  sky  hung  o'er  the  graves 

n  J»in»rd  nations,  as  a  tapestry— 
A  itmeraJ  canopy  when  dyed  with  doom ; 

1  hat  sky,  which,  robed  in'  majesty,  looked  bright 


Upon  Columbus,  when  he  sought  the  tomb 

Of  all  his  hopes,  or  strove  to  snatch  from  night, 

And  claim  the  birthright  of  a  world.    'Tis  when 

I  view  the  stars,  bright  handmaids  of  the  moon— 

Who  walks  among  them  as  a  virgin  queen — 

That,  with  those  stars  to  riot,  seem  a  boon 

From  Heaven;  I  love  to  see  that  moon's  pure  beams — 

Like  lightning  shot  upon  the  watery  w;iste, 

Which  like  a  mine  of  living  diamonds  gleams — 

Each  sparkling  but  an  instant — as  in  haste 

To  hide  its  liquid  lustre  in  the  wave — 

A  jeweled  bathing  place — a  starlit  home — 

Fit— ay,  beautifully  fit  to  lave 

The  light  of  worlds  in  upjKrr  air  which  roam." 

There  is  much  of  that  highly  romantic,  and  poetical  im- 
agery in  this,  which  must  please  every  reader  of  taste. 
A  sanza  of  similar  style  is  in  the  lines  to  page  32. 

"And  when  the  stars  were  breathing  out 

Their  holy  light  to  earth, 
And  diamonding  the  glad  blue  sky 

For  the  young  moon's  queenly  birth, 
I've  gazed  upon  some  lovely  one, 

And  thought  that  it  might  be 
A  glorious  home  in  the  afterworld, 

In  which  to  live  with  thee." 

And  this  at  page  82. 

"The  air  is  like  n  tidclcss  sea 

Of  pure  and  silvery  light, 
And  the  waters  glance  transparently, 

Illumed  by  the  queen  of  night. 

The  crested  waves  as  they  dash  on  high, 

And  dissolve  in  pearly  heads, 
Appear  as  a  carpel  spread  gaudily, 

Where  the  giant  sea-god  treads." 

There  is  much,  loo,  in  the  following  lines,  which 
comes  over  the  senses  "like  the  sweet  south." 

"  Evening  is  stealing  with  her  nec tared  breath, 
Slowly  and  calmly  down  to  kiss  each  flower 
That  jx.uteth  in  rich  beauty  from  beneath 
Its  <  nierald  colored  guardians — the  bright  leaves — 
('Tis  strange  what  solace  brings  that  magic  hour 
To  every  heart  that  hopes,  or  loves  or  grieves — 
It  is  the  filling  time  for  fervent  prayer, 
Which  rises  holily  on  kindred  air — ■ 
For  then  the  air  is  holy — 'tis  the  lime 
For  love — the  only  time  to  gaze  and  die 
Rimeath  the  lustre  of  a  diamond  eye; 
Vet  strange  to  tell,  it  is  the  hour  for  crime!) 
In  golden  majesty  the  glorious  sun, 
With  light  too  pure  for  eye  to  gaze  upon, 
Is  sinking  slowly  in  the  gorgeous  west — 
A  monarch  going  proudly  to  his  rcsl. — 
He's  gone,  and  mellow  twilight  crecj>s  along 
As  gently  as  the  cadence  of  a  song, — 
Twilight,  to  whom  each  poet  in  his  day, 
Hath  breathed  melodious  nnd  impassioned  lay, 
While  o'er  his  soul  thy  witchery  was  stealing, 
As  sweetly  as  the  whispered  tones  of  feeling. 

Evening — 'lis  then  the  o'er  fraught  heart  doth  pour 
Its  wealth  of  pious  incense  at  the  shrine 
<  )f  deity — the  spirit  then  may  soar 
Into  those  regions  where  the  angels  twine 
Wreaths  for  the  glorious  of  our  earthly  race  ; — 
'Tis  then  that  we  can  see.  and  feel,  and  trace 
His  glory  in  the  realms  of  starry  space!" 

We  were  pleased  with  the  lines  to   ,  com- 
mencing thus: 

"Memory!  Memory! — 'tis  like  the  talisman 
We  read  of  in  the  page  of  Eastern  story, 
That  magi  used  the  inmost  soul  to  scan 
01*  friends  or  foes ;  or  oft  mayhap  to  call 
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From  hia  bright  crystal,  gold,  or  diamond  hall, 
Some  brother  in  his  supernatural  glory — 
The  talisman  of  feeling,  that  doth  bring 
Hack  on  the  hem  the  deeds  of  other  duys, 
With  all  their  dark  or  glorious  coloring— 
The  wizard  of  the  soul,  whose  wand  can  raise 
The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead 
Palpable  as  it  were  to  touch  ; — impress 
Tin:  face  of  such  as  long  ago  have  uVd 
Into  their  state  of  holy  blessedness, 
Upon  tJit;  mind." 

The  poem,  with  which  the  volume  opens,  "To  My 
Country,"  contains  many  brilliant  passages; — and 
throughout  the  work,  the  reader  will  linger  ut  almost 
every  page  to  dwell  upon  something  which  must  please 
his  fancy.  Indeed  the  extracts  that  we  intended  to 
have  made  have  so  multiplied  upon  our  hands,  tliat  we 
have  not  now  space  to  give  place  to  them  all.  We 
trust,  however,  that  what  we  have  given  will  suffice  not 
only  to  show  that  our  own  opinions  arc  correct,  but  to 
bring  the  public,  and  esj>ecially  the  Virginia  public, 
better  acquainted  with  the  author  and  his  work-  In  a 
future  number  wc  may  adorn  the  columns  of  the  Mes- 
senger with  further  extracts  from  the  poems  by  a  col- 
legian. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  states  that  his  motive  f«>r 
preserving  his  poems  in  their  present  form,  was  his  de- 
sire "to  leave  among  those  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  his  welfare,  and  with  whom  he  has  been  in  habits  of 
daily  intercourse,  a  slight  memorial  of  himself,  ere  more 
important  duties  urge  their  claims  to  consideration." 
Wc  know  that  his  Alma  Mater  will  always  Ik:  proud 
of  such  a  son,  and  that  his  friends,  with  him,  under  her 
instruction  will  long  cherish  the  "memorial."  A  favo- 
rable opinion  of  it  will,  however,  not  be  confined  to 
them  alone.  A  discerning  public  will  sec  and  appre- 
ciate its  excellence 


MY  NATIVE  LAND,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Frederick 
Specce.  Philadelphia:  Trinted  fur  Augustine  Leitwich, 
Lynchburg,  Virginia.    183 J. 

Having  been  obligingly  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
these  poems,  we  take  pleasure  in  introducing  them 
to  the  notice  of  tire  public.  Wc  arc  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  although  published  two  years  since 
in  Lynchburg,  they  have  attracted  no  notice  in  that 
quarter,  either  of  applause  or  censure.  It  is  perhaps, 
more  agreeable  to  an  author,  that  his  works  should 
come  under  the  lash  of  satire,  than  that  they  should 
pass  altogether  without  observation.  The  dulling  ne- 
glect of  the  public  however,  furnishes  no  stronger  proof 
of  a  writer's  demerit,  than  do  the  too  frequent  carp- 
ings  of  illiberal  criticism.  Somo  of  the  greatest  poets 
have  been  doomed  whilst  living,  to  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity, anil  owe  all  their  honors  to  posthumous  fame ; 
and  it  is  asserted  of  Homer  especially,  that  seven  cities 
claimed  the  honor  of  his  birth,  not  one  of  which  per- 
haps would  have  furnished  a  morsel  to  save  him  from 
starving. 

Wc  design  not  to  raise  extravagant  expectations  re- 
specting Mr.  Spcccc's  poems — nor  can  wc  hazard  the 
conjecture  that  the  praise  of  future  times  will  compen- 
sate him  for  contemporary  injustice.  Wc  do  not  hesi- 
tate however,  to  recommend  his  work  as  incomparably 
superior  to  much  of  that  glittering  trash  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  poetry.   There  is  a  vein  of  good 


sense, — of  just  and  honest  feeling — of  lender  melan- 
choly— und  sometimes  of  rich  imagination — which  runs 
through  his  volume,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  delight 
such  readers  as  have  any  soul  for  poetical  composition. 
I  lis  versification  for  the  most  part,  is  sweet  and  melo- 
dious— though  occasionally  there  is  a  little  inattention 
to  syllabick  quantity,  which  produces  rather  an  unplea- 
sant effect  upon  the  ear.  There  are  other  faults  loo— 
but  they  arc  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
many  redeeming  beauties  which  shine  through  the 
volume.  The  poem  of  "My  Native  Land,"  in  its 
general  tone  and  harmony  of  verse,  brings  to  recollec- 
tion Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village — and  the  "Sketch- 
es," which  are  also  descriptive  of  the  pleasures  of  juve- 
nile life  and  the  picture-squc  scenery  of  his  native  lulls — 
contain  many  fine  passages.  In  the  "  Juvenalis  Redi- 
vivus" — the  author  has  pointed  tire  arrows  of  satire 
against  men  and  manners  with  no  little  severity — so 
much  so,  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  in  Iris  preface 
to  acknowledge  that  time  had  softened  much  of  the 
harsh  coloring  which  he  had  thrown  into  his  pictures. 
Many  of  his  minor  pieces  abound  in  beautiful  thoughts, 
expressed  in  smooth  and  flowing  numbers — and  upon 
the  whole  we  think  if  Mr.  Spcece  had  been  sufficiently 
encouraged  in  early  life  to  persevere  in  tho  delightful 
but  unprofitable  tusk  of  poetical  authorship — he  might 
have  reached  a  highly  respectable  rank.  The  following 
passage  from  "My  Native  Land,"  will  probably  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Cowper's  touching  address  to  his 
mother's  picture. 

"  My  mother!  Melancholy  was  the  morn 
That  found  me  orphaned,  and  almost  forlorn. 
My  friend!  My  guide!  Oh,  could  not  mercy  save 
Her  for  her  child,  or  lay  me  in  her  grave ! 
Why  cheer  my  drooping  and  unsheltered  head, 
When  to  the  skies  her  gentle  spirit  fled? 
Why  bid  me  live,  since  riper  years  must  pay 
Their  long  arrears  to  that  lamented  day  ? 
I  had  a  mother,  lender,  kind  and  true, 
Her  virtues  many  and  her  failings  few; 
With  warm  solicitude  and  watchful  eye, 
She  taught  me  what  to  lollow,  what  to  fly; 
And  warned  me  disappointment  and  distress 
In  life  must  be  my  portion,  more  or  less; 
That  fierce  disease  would  often  banish  health; 
Pride  point  the  insolence  of  power  and  wealth; 
Folly  and  vice  allure;  pretended  friends 
Abuse  my  confidence  for  private  ends; 
And  fears  and  sorrows,  hovering  round  my  head, 
Pursue  me  to  my  last  und  narrow  bed. 
Yet  would  she  say,  in  Virtue's  path  was  found 
A  balm  to  heal  the  bosom's  deepest  wound  : 
Winged  my  young  thoughts  to  better  worlds  above, 
There  to  re  nose  my  confidence  and  love. 
Her  fond  aui  clion  never  would  deceive, 
But  these  were  things  I  could  not  then  believe. 
Yet  though  her  warnings  vanished  fremr  my  mind, 
Her  precepts  left  a  faithful  trace  behind; — 
In  memory's  careful  records  still  remain, 
And  long  experience  proves  they  were  not  vain." 

The  same  poem  concludes  in  lire  following  lines — 
being  a  farewell  tribute  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

"Adieu!  Perhaps  forever!  Should  it  be, — 
'Land  of  my  Fathers!  1  will  think  of  thee,* 
Lon<;  as  its  motions  last,  and  vital  heat, 
Within  niy  heart,  thy  lovely  name  shall  beat. — 
Tho'  rude  thy  piny  hills,  a  thankless  soil, 
Whence  scanty  products  meet  the  tiller's  toil, 
Tho'  thy  wild  scenery,  and  thy  fickle  clime, 
Exhibit  little  beauteous  or  sub'lirne  ; — 
And  timid  Superstition's  witching  talcs, 
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And  Gothic  ignorance  linger  in  thy  vales; 

The  charms  that  could  my  infant  love  engage, 

Have  fixed  the  feelings  of  malurer  age?. 

So  strongly  linked  to  joys  and  sorrows  past — 

1  loved  thee  first — loved  loll? — will  love  tlie-e  last. 

Whether,  where  Beauty  taught  me  first  to  feci, 

And  mutual  passion  fixed  the  sacred  seal 

On  treasures  Heaven  reserved  for  me  nlone, 

A  friend,  a  bosom  dearer  than  my  ow  n, 

(hi  Staunton's  banks  my  wandering  feet  shall  rest, 

Or  in  some  Eden  of  the  rosy  West, 

In  Alabama's  ever  verdant  clime, 

Or  where  the  wild  Missouri  rolls  sublime; 

Or,  'mid  the  Bedford  hills,  whose  limpid  streams, 

Pay  scanty  tribute  to  the  mighty  J  aim  s. — 

Land  of  my  birth!  and  where  my  fa  i  hers  sleep, 

Oft  shall  remembrance  turn  to  thee  and  weep, 

And  though  my  steps  be  doomed  to  wuiuler  far, 

Affection  tremble  to  her  Polar  Star, 

Till  the  list  throb  shall  lay  this  bo.-om  low, 

Where  Mtmory  and  .IJfrction  cease  to  g/eic." 

We  select  a  passage  at  random  from  the  s  itirie  poem, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  stylo  and  manner. 

"There  was  a  time,  our  good  old  fathers  bay, 
(Perhaps  it  wns  so  in  their  better  day,) 
When  exits  and  frowns  were  pateh'd  without  disgrace, 
And  men  wore  hats  that  cover'd  all  the  lace  ; 
When  ragged  virtue  was  not  kick'd  aside, 
Nor  worth  and  equipage  identified, 
Nor  taste  and  "renins  by  possession  squared, 
Nor  merit  sold,  like  riband,  by  the  yard. 
Temperance  and  charity  were  thi  n  esteem \1, 
And  men  and  women  were  just  what  they  sci  m'd. 
Libor  and  healih  with  vigor  strung  their  arms, 
Themselves  less  cultivated  than  their  farms. 
No  smart  young  master,  impudent  and  vain, 
Play'd  with  his  rue,  or  silver-headed  cane, 
F.ir*K<k  his  grammar  ere  he  Icimi'd  the  rules, 
To  pilfer  pins  or  rifle  reticules; 
Nor  beardless  hero  boast  eel  laurels  won, 
From  maids  deceive<l,  or  jilted,  or  undone. 

The  rosy  girls  content  with  native  bloom, 
Solent  not  the  flowing  robe  and  waving  plume; 
Nor  wuh'd  to  gain  the  empire  of  a  heart, 
Wlicrc  half  the  victory  was  achieved  by  art. 
No  wanton  fashion  taught  with  lace  to  derk, 
The  shorteu'd  waist,  and  lengthen  down  the  neck. 
No  everlasting  clack  of  slanderous  tongues, 
Itaivxl  sad  solicitude  for  female  lungs; 
Nor  had  the  sex  divided  all  their  cures, 
To  sorting  silks  and  mangling  characters." 

If  Mr  Speeee  were  nt  this  time  a  younger  man  than 
wo  presume  him  to  be,  we  should  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  some  of  his  defects — but  various  allusions 
in  some  of  hus  minor  pieces,  authorise  the  inference  that 
his  affections  are  now  almost  alienated  from  the  onci 
charming  society  of  the  muses.  Domestic  sorrow  seems 
to  have  had  no  ine-onsiderable  share  in  producing  this 
result.  HU  "Apology  to  A.  L.  Esq  "—is  full  of  the 
pott's  as  well  as  the  father's  anguish  at  the  sudden 
death  of  u  favorite  son  sixteen  years  old.  We  give 
the  whole  to  the  reader. 

"The  generous  fricnel  may  justly  claim 

The  offspring  of  my  musing, 
But  to  excite  the  Muse's  flame 

No  more  oln-ys  my  choosing. 
Life's  warmest  hopes,  its  light  and  pride, 
Fajl'd  with  my  darling  when  he  died. 

My  harp,  that  once  in  rapture  rung. 

Full-toned  to  joy  and  gladness 
Lies  all  unheeded  and  unstrung 

liewath  the  cloud  e»f  sadness; 
Vain  were  the  Utsk,  the  effort  vain, 
To  wake  ita  thrilling  notes  again. 


Once  skill'd  to  wreath  poetic  flowers 

Around  the  brow  of  Beauty, 
My  hand  has  now  f.rgot  its  powers, 

Nor  he<  ds  that  gentle  duty  ; 
Fled  is  their  bloom;  the  ta-.k  were  vain, 
To  wreath  those  wilh-.r'd  flowers  again. 

The  heart  that  feels  the  mortal  stroke, 

The  lidMim  unguish-riv»  n, 
Sinks  ho|*>less  as  the  hlas'cel  oak 

From  the  fierce  Imlt  of  Heaven: 
The  oak  no  genial  season  fi-els; 
The  wounded  bosom  never  heals. 

Youth  may  regain  its  honors  reft, 
And  b!o.'.m  again  in  e.!a<!m.ss  ; 

Age,  when  bereaved,  has  little  left 
But  cvcr-durinir  sadness  ; 

And  gathering  years  ami  grief  dissever 

Hope  from  the  heart  that  bleeds  forever." 


A  VISITTOTKXAS:  Brio?  the  .journal  nfa  traveller  through 
ih.ne  ji.irt!»  m<i«t  inim-miu!.'  v  AtiUTiruu  «■  ttlt-rrf.  Willi  «T«-H«-r i|>- 
iKiiia  of  wciicrj,  hal>iu,  he.  he.  A>«r  Y«rk  :  Goodrich  h  Wi- 
ley, lsu. 

Tiif.  proximity  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, — the 
facilities  of  intercourse  between  the  tw  o  countries — and 
the  migratory  habit*  of  our  citizens, — are  MifHcicnt  to 
invest  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  every  thing 
which  relates  to  that  part  of  Spanish  America.  The 
volume  before  us,  is  an  unpre  tending  and  agreeable 
narrative,  and  is  calculated  we  think  to  elo  good,  by 
punting  out  the  mischiefs  and  inconve  niences  of  emi- 
gration to  the  Mexican  republic,  and  especially  by  call- 
ing the  public  attention  to  the  many  ingenious  frauds 
w "hie-.li  arc  practised  by  land  companies  and  speculators. 
The  author  was  a  purchaser  of  twenty  thonsaml  acres 
from  the  Gnlveston  Bay  and  Texas  Land  Comjwny 
through  Iheir  agents  nt  New  York,  and  full  of  gulden 
elreams  about  this  new  Eldorado  e>f  the  south  west,  he 
embarked  in  person  at  New  Orleans,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  his  splendid  principality.  His  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  may  be  easily  imagined  at  finding 
himself  on  his  arrival  totally  deceived  on  the  subject  of 
his  title!  It  was  not  worth  the  parchment  on  which  it 
was  written,  and  after  nil  his  fruitless  expense,  anxiety 
anil  hardship,  he  did  ne>t  enjoy  even  the-  melancholy  sa- 
tisfaction on  his  return  to  New  York  of  obtaining  from 
the  trustees  their  sympathy,  much  less  remuneration. 
Our  traveller  might  indeed  have  acquired  "n  quarter  of 
a  league  of  unappropriated  land,  on  condition  of  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  Incoming  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  residing  on  the  soil  for 
six  years,  receiving  his  title  from  the  government;" — 
but  he  was  too  conscientious  and  honorable  to  submit  to 
such  requirements.  The  truth  is,  that  whilst  the  re  is 
much  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  Texas  to  nllure  the  set- 
tler, there  are  also  numerous  objections  which  ought  to 
discourage  the  rnsh  experiment  of  emigration.  Our  own 
country,  particularly  in  its  new  states  and  territories — 
holds  out  sufficient  inducements  to  such  as  find  it  cither 
convenient  or  necessary  to  change  their  abodes;  ami 
there  are  no  sujierior  advantages  in  a  resielencc  on  the 
Brnssos  or  Coloraelo  to  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  of 
friends  and  connexions,— free  government  and  the  rights 
of  conscience.  It  seems  to  us  therefore  lo  be  litflc  short 
of  fatuity,  rsp.  e;ally  in  the  pre-.enl  unse  lth»el  state  of 
the  misealled  Republic  of  Mexico,  for  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  abandeai  for  u  settlement  in  that  qnar- 
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tor  his  unlive  land,  unless  indeed,  he  Ijc  a  violator  ot  its 
laws  anil  n  refus  e  from  punishment. 

In  truth,  it  appears  that  this  desperate  class  of  nmi 
constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population 
of  Texas  ; — ami  oijr  author  relates  that  on  one  weapon 
he  s-.it  at  the  sit  me  table  with  no  less  than  four  murder- 
ers who  had  fled  from  justice.  True,  there  is  a  lar-e 
portion  of  the  country  extremely  beautiful  and  fcr:i  e. 
and  the  labors  of  t lie  planter  and  herdsman  are  richly 
rewarded; — but  these  advantages  arc  greatly  contitc-r- 
balaneed  by  the  insecurity  of  the  government  and  laws 
— the  intolerance  of  religious  bigotry — and  the  alM nee 
of  most  of  the  elements  which  constitute  a  virtuous  ami 
happy  community.  Minor  evils  and  inconveniences  are 
also  fell.  The  spacious  plains  and  luxuriant  prairie? — 
though  they  furnish  abundance  of  food  for  hor-as  and 
cattle,  are  scantily  supplied  with  wood,  arid  alt-  geiher 
tlestitnte  of  stone; — and  the  usual  incident*  of  southern 
latitudes, — bilious  fever, — poisonous  reptiles  and  in- 
sects, and  alligators  of  enormous  size,  serve  to  hil  up 
the  revolting  picture. 

We  have  no  fears  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
enchanting  coloring  which  even  the  temperate  feelings 
and  chastened  imagination  of  our  author  have  thrown 
around  a  Texas  landscape — that  there  are  many  per- 
sons of  sober  minds,  when  they  shall  have  balanced  the 
good  with  the  evil,  will  be  much  enamoured  with  the 
thought  of  a  permanent  "visit"  to  that  region.  The 
book,  therefore,  may  be  recommended  as  a  tolerably 
certain  antidote  to  any  lurking  desire  for  a  ramble  across 
the  Sabine, — ami  if  perchance  the  spirit  of  migration 
shall  have  l>ccome  too  obstinate  for  cure, — it  may  still 
have  the  e fleet  of  confining  the  wanderer's  steps  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  republic. 

There  are  many  things  in  our  author's  narrative  both 
curious  and  amusing — and  not  among  the  least  so,  is  the 
account  he  gives  of  that  intractable  animal,  the  tt,u\ton?, 
or  wild  horse  of  the  country.  With  one  of  that  *tran_v 
species  he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  cultivate  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  having  no  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation between  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
the  untamcable  pcrverscness  of  their  nature,  are  lhu> 
related : 

The  first  thine  to  Up  attended  to,  was  the  purchase  of  a  hor-e  ; 
ami  this  was  easily  effected.  The  email  horses  of  the  country, 
called  mutlongt,  introduced  t>y  the  Spaniard*,  and  now  numer- 
oum  in  the  more  northern  prairie?,  run  wild  in  droves  over  these 
parts  of  Texas,  ami  are  easily  taken  and  rendered  serviceable 
by  the  inhabitant*.  When  cauzht,  it  would  tie  a  problem  to  a 
strancer  to  routine  them,  where  there  is  neither  tree  nor  roek  to 
be  found:  hut  the  Mexican*  put  on  a  bailer,  knot  it  at  the  end, 
diir  a  hole  about  ten  ita  hen  deep,  put  in  the  knot,  and  pres<  the 
earth  down  upon  ir.  The  pull  boine  sideways  is  M  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  the  horse  in  unable  to  draw  it  out.  They  are  driven  to 
market,  purchased  for  three  or  four  dollars,  branded,  hobbled, 
turned  out  a?ain,  and  entirely  ahumlonud  to  themselves  until 
they  are  needed.  Whenever  a  vessel  arrives,  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants send  into  the  woods  and  cane  brakes  lor  such  a  number 
as  they  suppose  may  he  wanted  by  the  passenrers;  and  this  I 
found  had  already  Iwcn  done  in  antici|)Olion  of  the  wants  of  those 
who  came  In  the  eloop  Majesty.  In  the  log  etnble  belonging  to 
Mr.  Austin,  at  whose  home  I  lodged,  I  »aw  a  number  of  them, 
with  all  the  wild  look  which  mi'.-hl  be  evpecf-d  from  their  habits 
of  life.  They  are  small,  ccnerally  about  13  hands  hi_-h,  well 
formed,  rntlmr  for  i-trcncrth,  anil  of  different  colors.  I  saw  others 
in  several  other  stnldes ;  and  at  lenclh  made  choice  of  a  white  one  ; 
and  haviur  paid  for  him  a  doubloon  ami  four  dollars,  (;<  htuid- 
M)iue  advance  on  hi*  original  cost,)  stuffed  a  piir  of  saddle  ba;.s 


with  a  few  articles  of  food  as  well  an  clothes,  und  was  w»on  ready 
for  my  journey. 

As  the  brand*  on  horses  afford  the  only  evidence  of  their  iden- 
tity, and  the  property  of  their  owuera,  the  rule*  ob*crred  in  re- 
s|.eet  to  them  are  very  stru  t. 

These  hors<  m  are  very  ii-eful  in  the  country,  and  may  perhaps 
btcoine  at  some  future  tune  a  valuable  arliele  of  export,  at  they 
are  innumerable,  and  cn-l  only  the  trouble  of  catchiin.'.  This  I* 
d  li  e  with  a  strMiit-  noosed  cord,  made  of  twisted  strips  of  raw 
hide,  ai.d  called  a  la;«,  which  is  the  Spanish  word  lor  n  band  or 
Isuid.  It  lta.«  tu  rn  often  described,  as  well  a*  the  manner  of 
throwing  it.  as  it  is  in  commoo  use  for  cati-liins  animals,  and 
sometimes  for  choli  in,"  tiiea.  in  different  parts  of  America  nibn- 
bited  by  the  dc.-<  cudat.ts  of  the  Spanish  and  rorlUL'Ucsc.  A  man 
on  horseback,  with  n  rope  of  this  kind  coded  in  his  left  hand, 
and  one  end  of  it  faMcmd  to  the  horse,  whirls  the  nooed  .  tol  in 
t!x'  air  over  hi-  head  as  he  approaches  the  animal  he  intend*  (a 
seize:  aiul,  oa  1'k,.!ij;-  an  opportunity,  throws  it  over  lis  head  or 
horns,  and  checks  bis  horse.  The  noose  is  instantly  dr«vwn 
tight,  and  the  p..or  creature  is  thrown  violently  down,  without 
the  poi\<r  of  iiiumii:-,  and  rcneially  deprived  of  breath.  They 
are  sometimes  Itadly  injured,  and  even  killed,  by  being  dashed 
to  the  ground;  but  reia-rally  escape  With  u  severe  practical  Jes- 
:'i.,u  on  the  nature  of  this  rude  instrument  ol  civilization,  which 
they  aiierward*  hold  in  great  respect  all  their  lives,  yielding 
immediately  w  hciievcr  they  feel  it  again  upon  their  necks. 

The  mu.-t  in:  -  often  carry  to  their  graves  evidence  of  the  vio- 
lent  means  ade|ited  by  the  Mexicans  in  breaking  them  to  the 
bridle.  Many  of  them  are  foundered,  or  otherwise  diseased.  A 
horse  which  bus  been  lazoed  Is  blindfolded,  mounted  by  h  rider 
armed  with  the  heavy  an.)  barbarous  npurs  of  the  country",  after 
bavin?  their  terrible  lever  hits  put  into  his  mouth,  a  mode  rate 
pull  upon  which  might  break  his  jaw  ,  and  if  he  runs  is  pricked 
to  hi?  speed,  till  he  falls  down  with  exhalation.  He  if  then  turn- 
ed in  the  opposite  di.ei  tioti,  and  cruelly  spurred  again.  If  he  w 
found  aide  to  run  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  started,  he  i* 
thought  to  have  bottom  euoiiL-h  to  make  a  valuable  horse  :  other- 
wise he  is  turned  ort'  as  go4*l  for  little  or  nothing.  The  j*roce-< 
is  a  brutal  one;  ami  tin*  agony  irttlieted  by  the  bits  is  extreme: 
as  blood  Hows  freely  from  the  mouth  which  is  often  greatly 
swollen  ;  and  the  animal  yields  to  mere  force. 

In  the  morning-  we  mounted  our  horses  and  proceeded  to  the 
river,  where  the  ferry  boat,  a  large  scow,  was  lyinft  near  the 
shore.  I  dismounted,  and  taking  the  bridle  in  my  hand,  attempt- 
ed to  lead  my  horse  in  after  me.  Most  fortunately  I  w  as  lookin; 
at  him,  and  was  better  prepared  than  I  wa«  sensible  of  U  ni?.  to 
make  one  of  those  sudden  instinctive  motions,  winch  sometime* 
prove  essential  to  our  safety.  Had  I  been  turning  the  other  way, 
or  a  little  less  active,  I  should  probably  have  lost  my  life,  or  at 
b  ast  have  been  seriously  injured:  for  instead  ol  following  in* 
into  the  lwi.it,  as  an  honest  horse  should,  and  as  I  had  cxjiccted 
him  to  do,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  malicious  exprrs- 
sion,  and  sprung  at  me  like  lightning:,  clearing  the  cround  entire- 
ly, ami  making  a  leap  of  about  eight  fecL  I  jumped  aside,  and 
bandy  in  time  to  avoid  his  feel,  with  which  it  seemed  to  me  he 
de  ii-iied  to  beat  me  down.  I  do  rml  know  that  I  ever  had  expe- 
rienced such  feeling  as  this  occurrence  excited  in  me.  It  be- 
trayed a  decree  ot'  spite  mingled  with  craft  which  I  hail  never 
seen  in  an  animal  of  his  species  ;  and  laid  the  nxe  at  the  root  of 
all  that  confidence  and  attachment  whkb  a  traveller  loves  m 
exercise  towards  his  hor-a'.  1  have  been  thu*  particular  in  men- 
tinning  this  little  occurrciicc,  because  the  wit  of  the  country  ap- 
pears to  be  lareeiy  Invested  in  the  horses  ;  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  my  white  mustang. 

Some  other  particulars  of  our  traveller's  own  rebel- 
1  Cus  steed  may  als4i  be  extracted.  He  was  not  indeed 
"a  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed" — but  he  was  as  wild, 
mischievous  and  wicked  an  animal  as  ever  pranked. 

It  was  our  intention  to  proceed  to  Bingham's  that  day:  for  one 
of  my  companion-',  who  hail  travelled  the  road  a  short  titwe  be- 
fore, luul  calculati-d  that  his  house  would  afford  us  a  very  com- 
fortable lodging  after  a  good  ih-y'*  ride.  We  rose  therefore  t.« 
proceed  on  our  journey.  Dot  I  had  a  chafer  or  two  more  to 
read  on  the  character  of  mm  lanes  before  I  was  destined  to  leave 
tin-  place.  I  had  uev  er  been  inlntmed  of  one  particular  prtvpx  n - 
sity  w  hich  they  have,  that  is,  to  draw  back  ami  pull  vndently 
w  hen  approached  in  from,  and  therefore  walked  up  to  tny  white 
horse  rather  hastily  to  untie  and  mount  hun.    He  »pr*ng  back 
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tod  pulled  for  a  moment  so  hard  upon  the  sapling  to  which  I  had 
fastened  him,  that  it  came  up  by  the  roots;  and  after  a  few  leap* 
and  kick*,  which  Treed  him  from  my  saddle  bairs,  and  broke  the 
bridle,  he  made  off  toward,  the  middle  of  the  prairie  at  full 
•peed,  with  his  head  and  tail  both  rawed,  and  in  a  state  of  exul- 
tation  which  formed  quite  a  contrast  to  my  own  feelingB. 

My  companions  threw  off  their  valises,  mounted  immediately, 
and  gave  chase  to  the  pestilent  runaway,  which,  after  a  short 
gallop,  had  halted,  and  with  the  most  provoking  coolness  began 
to  eat  grass  from  the  prairie.   A*  thry  approached  him,  how- 
ever,  he  flew  off  again  us  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  htm;  and 
thus  he  led  them  to  a  great  distance,  on  a  cha«e  apparently 
hopeless.    I  watched  them  till  I  was  tired,  coursing  over  the 
prairie  here  and  there,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  (hat,  at  such  a 
distance  that  they  looked  no  bigger  than  cats,  and  anon  further 
diminished  to  mere  mice.    My  white  mustang  led  them  up  and 
down,  round  and  crosswise,  as  if  he  delighted  in  worryiu;  them, 
occasionally  stopping,  as  coolly  as  before,  to  crop  the  grans,  and 
then  off  in  a  new  direction,  like  a  wild  creature  as  he  was.  This 
chase  lasted  without  intermission  Tor  four  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  little  white  iinimul  towards 
the  house.    Mr.  Bailey,  seeing  him  approaching,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  a  neighboring  farm  for  assistance ;  and  a  man  soon 
tame  hurrying  down  on  horseback,  provided  with  a  hucn:  a  rope 
with  a  noose  at  the  end  as  before  described.    Hu  joined  in  the 
pursuit  with  the  spirit  and  skill  of  one  practised  in  such  employ- 
meat,  and  soon  got  within  about  eight  or  ten  feet  of  my  horse, 
when,  with  a  dexterous  fling,  he  suddenly  threw  the  noose  over 
his  head.    Hiring  the  beast  now  compt.-tcly  in  his  power,  he 
was  prepared  to  choke  htm  into  submission ;  and  the  tioose  was 
on  the  point  of  closing  its  grasp  round  his  neck.    But  here  the 
intelligence  and  experience  of  the  mustang  stepped  in  with  cus- 
tomary promptitude :  for  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  rope  round  his 
neck,  he  stopped  stone  still,  and  yielded  as  submissively  as  a 
Umb.    Like  an  accomplished  rogue  at  last  fairly  in  the  gripe  of 
justice,  he  seemed  in  haste  to  submit,  plead  guilty  and  repent,  in 
order  to  secure  as  much  leniency  as  possible  ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ment* I  was  again  on  the  back  of  this  little  flying  brute,  j"2ging 
on  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  never  rebelled  in  his  life.   There  was 
a  great  deal  of  farce  in  all  this:  but  we  had  been  put  to  too  much 
inconvenience  by  the  perverse  trick  to  enjoy  the  joke :  for  our 
l-*ss  of  time,  we  foresaw,  would  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  per- 
form all  our  intended  day's  journey. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  Hall's:  a  habitation  of 
which  I  had  heard,  but  at  which  we  had  not  originally  intended 
to  stop,  as  it  was  only  thirteen  miles  from  Bailey's.  I  here  found 
that  horses  m  Texas  are  always  turned  out  loose  to  feed,  even 
H  a  traveller  stops  but  for  the  night,  which  would  have  ensured 
another  chaw,  wuh  perhaps  even  more  unfavorable  results  than 
that  I  had  wunessed,  but  for  an  expedient  which  was  recommend- 
ed to  us.  This  was  to  "bobble  them"  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country:  which  consists  in  tying  together  their  fore  legs  with  a 
short  cord,  and  not  one  fore  and  one  hind  lee  together,  as  wc  do 
ax  the  north.  This  operation  instantly  changes  the  movement!* 
of  a  horse,  as  he  is  obliged  to  make  every  step  a  fair  leap:  and 
it  excited  the  greatest  merriment  in  me,  when  I  saw  the  horses  of 
my  companions  practising  a  gait  so  different  from  common,  under 
a  mode  of  coimraiM  which  1  had  never  witnessed  before.  Fully 
satisfied  that  soch  confinement  would  be  sufficient  even  for  my 
white  roustan? ,  I  began  to  tie  his  legs  together,  which  to  my  etir. 
prise  he  submitted  to  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  without  rais- 
ing but  head,  for  he  bad  already  began  to  graze  on  the  fine  grass. 
Although  so  recently  accustomed  to  run  at  large  in  the  Brazos 
foreeu,  he  had  evidently  been  familiar  with  the  hobble:  for  as 
If  he  perfectly  concurred  in  my  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  his 
being  bound,  whenever  he  wanted  to  move  he  carefully  raised 
both  fore  feet  together,  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  my  task,  and 
made  a  gentle  spring  to  a  knot  of  fresh  feod.  Surely,  thought  I, 
I  have  got  a  steed  sagacious  enough  to  figure  in  one  of  iEsop's 
Fable*. 

Our  traveller  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  journey, 
before  his  vexatious  mustang  refused  to  ent,  find  gave 
signs  of  great  weariness  and  exhaustion.  Unable  how- 
erer  to  supply  himself  with  another,  he  resolved  after 
an  interval  of  rest  to  pursue  his  way. 

We  took  our  departure  accordingly;  and  I  had  much  difficulty 
tx»  getting  my  horse  out  of  the  town.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
he  Usfan  to  cheer  up,  and  gradually  quickened  his  pace  until 
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his  strength  and  spirits  were  quite  restored,  and  he  travelled 
remarkably  well.  However  stranre  it  may  seem,  there  waa 
every  appearance  thtit  the  whole  aflair  had  been  a  mere  trick  of 
the  wily  brute;  and  my  opinion  was  confirmed  by  several  inha- 
bitants to  whom  I  afterwards  recounted  the  story.  They  told 
me  that  the  sagacity  and  duplicity  of  the  mustang  in  well  known 
anion?  them,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  almost  any  thing,  which 
ingenuity  or  malice  can  invent.  So  ungrateful  a  return  for  all 
my  kindness  and  care,  under  such  vexatious  circumstances,  and 
a?!?ravatcd  by  such  persevering  imposture,  added  to  my  previous 
dislike  of  the  animal  which  had  been  guilty  of  it. 

One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  think  that  these  pro- 
voking yet  sagacious  quadrupeds  were  regular  descen- 
dants from  the  race  celebrated  by  Swift,  and  which  that 
eccentric  satirist  endowed  with  superior  intelligence  to 
men. 

From  our  author's  account,  Texas  would  undoubt- 
edly furnish  its  full  quota  of  contributions  to  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history.  The  feathered  tribes  luxuriate  there, 
especially  on  the  coast,  in  great  abundance  and  variety. 
The  wild  fowl  congregate  in  prodigious  flocks,  and  the 
ornithologist  might  find  almost  every  order,  genera  and 
species  in  creation.  The  tenants  of  the  forest  are  not 
less  numerous, — there  being  an  ample  supply  of  wolves, 
bears,  panthers,  wild  cats,  wild  hogs,  foxes,  rackoons 
and  squirrels.  The  witters  too,  furnuih  their  finny,  testa- 
ceous and  cruslnccous  treasures,— the  red  fish,  buffalo, 
cat,  drum,  pearch,  oysters,  crabs,  &c  Nor  is  there  nny 
want  of  those  amphibious  annoyances,  crocodiles  and 
alligators — and  to  crntsn  the  whole,  there  is  an  anoma- 
lous species  called  the  alligalor-garr,— consisting  not  of 
the  fanciful  compound  of  half  horse  and  half  alligator— 
but  of  the  actual  and  bona  fide  admixture  of  one  moiety 
of  fish,  and  the  other  of  alligator.  We  must  not  forget 
either  in  enumerating  the  zoological  curiosities  of  that 
region,  one  which  wc  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  de- 
scribed by  naturalists.  Wc  give  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor. 

One  of  the  prettiest  little  animals  I  ever  saw,  Is  the  "  horned 
frog;*'  which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  far  from  being  am- 
)  hihtou*,  as  it  is  found  on  the  prniries  at  a  distance  from  water. 
Indeed  it  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  a  frog,  appearing  more 
like  a  lizard,  with  rather  a  long  and  graceful  form,  a  tail,  and 
legs  of  nearly  equal  length,  so  that  it  runs  swiftly  and  never 
leaps.  J  had  often  occasion  to  notice  them,  both  hero  and  on 
other  prairies.  They  ruti  with  such  agility,  thai  although  tbey 
do  not  take  alarm  until  you  have  approached  very  near  them, 
they  dart  off,  and  generally  disappear  immediately.  One  might 
often  mistake  them  forquails,  while  in  motion.  They  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  mottled,  and  have  horns  about  half  an  inch  long,  pro- 
jecting from  the  front  of  the  head.  Several  were  caught  and  kept 
for  some  time  in  a  burrel  at  Anahuac,  and  though  it  could  not  be 
perceived  that  they  ate  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  which 
were  offered  them,  they  lived  and  continued  octivo  for  a  consi- 
dcruble  time. 

That  formidable  reptile  the  rattlesnake,  is  also  found 
in  the  grassy  prairies  of  Texas.  Our  traveller  killed 
one  of  the  "largest  and  noblest"  of  that  vencmous  fa- 
mily— it  being  five  or  six  feel  long  and  about  six  inches 
in  circumference.  It  was  provided  however  with  only 
eight  rattles,  whereas  others  which  had  been  killed  a 
few  days  previously  of  hardly  half  the  size,  were  fur- 
nished with  as  many  as  thirteen; — from  which  the  au- 
thor takes  occasion  to  contest  the  common  opinion  that 
the  number  of  rattles  is  nn  indication  of  the  reptile's 
age.  Wc  have  heard  the  same  fact  asserted,  and  the 
same  conclusion  drawn  from  it  by  others,  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  careful  and  actual  observation  were  un- 
doubted. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  «nd  formidable  objections 
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to  a  permanent  residence  in  Texas,— there  are  beauties 
in  its  scenery,  which,  despite  of  it?  unvarying  monoto- 
ny— nuul  fill  the  beholder  with  doli^liL  We  give  a 
description  of  one  of  the  few  fine  estates  in  regular  cul- 
tivation. 

We  wero  received  wiih  great  hospitality  by  Mr.  McNeil  and 
his  family,  in  which  we  found  every  disposition  to  welcome  us. 
They  set  liefurc  us  the  best  product*  of  the  noil,  whi«'h  is  indeed 
i  laud  flowing  wiih  milk  and  honey,  in  a  more  unqualified  sense 
of  the  expo  -ssion  than  any  1  hud  ever  seen.  Our  exercise  hml 
sharpened  our  appetites;  mid  we  were  soon  cheered  Willi  ihe 
hi  .hi  of  an  excellent  and  plentiful  meal:  fur  our  hosts,  without 
making  a  timie  allu-oon  to  the  suhicci.  h:ul  inimediiitely  given 
directions,  on  our  first  arrival,  that  our  wants  should  be  provided 
for,  and  we  soon  sat  ilown  Ion  well  tinted  repast.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  venison  and  a  fine  turkey,  and  was  accompanied  with 
excellent  cofl.e.  The  daughter  of  our  host  was  a  very  intelligent 
and  well  educated  young  lady,  and  had  recently  returned  from 
Ihe  Northern  Stales,  where  she  had  just  completed  her  education. 

After  eating,  wc  t  *ok  ft  view  of  tlie  charming  scene  around  u». 
The  house  in  which  we  were,  <  (instructed  of  lo?s,  and  on  the 
plan  common  to  the  country  dwellings  of  fanners  in  Texas,  is 
well  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  the  winds  by  the  wood,  in  the 
vr  rce  of  which  it  is  situated  :  and  when  the  beautiful  China 
tree*  around  it  shall  have  attained  a  greater  size,  the  .spot  will 
he  rendered  still  more  agreeable.  The  mansion  fronts  upon  the 
estate:  a  fine,  open  prairie,  over  which  the  eye  ranees  with  plea- 
sure, no  wild  or  barren  spot  occurring  to  interrupt  the  universal 
aspect  of  fertility  and  beauty,  and  no  swellim'  of  Ihe  surface 
bein«  perceptible,  which  might  in  any  dcurec  interfere  with  the 
clearest  view  of  every  part.  The  only  interruption  is  caused  by 
clusters  of  trees  of  different  form*  and  sizes,  scattered  al  distant 
intervals  here  and  there.  These  clumps  and  proves,  apparently 
possessing  all  the  neatne*s  and  beauty  which  could  have  been 
given  them  if  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  tended  by  his 
greatest  care,  added  ihe  charm  of  variety  to  the  eye,  while  they 
promised  thick  and  convenient  shelter  from  nun  and  storm  to 
man  or  beast.  Without  such  variety  and  such  n  refuse,  the 
aspect  of  the  prairie,  with  all  its  verdure,  would  have  been  mo- 
notonous to  Ihe  sight,  and  disheartening  to  the  traveller.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  a  person  who  has  never  seen  them,  to 
imasine  ihe  appearance*  of  these  grove*.  Although  they  are 
wholly  the  work  of  nature,  ihey  often  present  all  the  beauty  of 
art:  for  the  trees  are  of  nearly  <sptal  size,  and  grow  near  toge- 
ther, without  underwood,  and  present  outlines  perfectly  well 
denned,  and  ofien  surprisingly  regular.  Some  appear  lo  form 
exact  circles  or  ovals,  white  other*  are  nearly  square  or  oblong. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thinir  lo  nee  a  continued  line,  running  perfect, 
ly  etraieht,  for  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  with  scarcely  a  sinele 
tree  projecting  beyond  it :  so  that  I  found  it  difficult  lo  divest  my- 
self of  the  Impression,  that  much  of  the  land  had  been  lately 
cleared,  and  thni  these  were  but  the  remains  of  the  forest. 

These  proves  are  called  islands,  from  the  striking  resemblance 
they  present  to  small  tracts  of  land  surrounded  by  water.  No- 
thing can  be  more  natural  than  the  comparison.  The  prairie 
assumes  the  uniform  apiwaranec  of  a  lake,  Ixnh  in  surface  and 
color;  and  in  the  remoter  parts  the  hue  melts  into  that  of  distant 
water;  and  it  requires  no  very  greni  effort  of  the  Imagination, 
especially  in  certain  slates  of  the  weather  and  change*  of  the 
liehi,  to  fancy  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  scene. 

The  landscape  was  bounded  on  the  right  by  a  Ion?  and  distant 
line  of  woodland,  which  concealed  and  yel  betrayed  the  course 
of  the  river  Ban  Bernard,  and  about  three  miles  off,  and  on  the 
left  by  a  similar  limit,  which  formed  the  "  bottoms"  of  the  Brazos. 
Between  these  the  prairie  extended  its  broad,  unbroken  level 
before  us  about  ten  miles,  beyond  which  we  saw  iho  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  reaching  off  to  the  hot  icon. 

I  stood  long  contemplating  Una  charming  picture,  which,  as  I 
before  remarked,  is  entirely  overlooked  from  the  door  of  our 
hospitable  friend ;  and  what  greatly  added  to  its  Interest,  waa  a 
vast  number  of  cattle  reeding  in  all  parts  of  his  wide  domain. 
How  different  a  sight  waa  here  presented,  from  any  or  ihe  rural 
scenes  with  which  my  eyes  had  ever  belbre  been  la  miliar !  How 
dilTercnt  wad  all  the  system  of  the  farmer  from  that  prevailing  in 
those  reL-ions  of  my  own  country  which  I  had  lately  visited!  I 
was  one  moment  struck  with  surprise  at  ihe  vast  extent  of  land 
under  the  care  of  a  single  proprietor,  and  the  few  hitman  hands 
required  to  perform  the  necessary  labor;  ami  the  next  I  was  fill- 


ed wiih  admiration  jl  the  various  advantages  afforded  by  a  mild 
and  benignant  climate,  a  soil  of  extreme  fertility,  and  a  surface 
best  appropriate  to  its  use-,  when  subjected  to  a  system  of  culture 
to  which  It  is  be«t  adapted.  The  cotton  field  and  garden,  with 
their  two  hundred  acres,  lay  on  the  one  hand,  effectually  secured 
against  all  encroachment  with  the  most  substantial  fence  1  had 
ever  seen,  which  stretched  off  a  mile  on  one  line;  and  around 
ami  beyond  it  lay  the  almost  boundless  prairie,  variegated  with 
its  numerous  islands,  spotted  with  a  scattered  herd  of  six  hun- 
dred cattle,  all  belonging  to  our  host.  The  breed  is  larger  than 
those  common  in  the  north,  w  ith  loncer  and  ^trailer  limbs,  broad- 
er horns  and  smoother  coals.  They  all  appeared  well  fed,  active 
and  vigorous,  and  spend  their  lives  through  winter  and  summer 
in  the  open  air.  The  only  attention  bestowed  U|wii  them,  is 
merely  to  mirk  ihem  when  young  in  such  a  manner  that  if  they 
stray  they  may  be  distinguished  from  Ihe  cattle  of  any  other  pro- 
prietor. Of  course  no  housing  is  necessary  in  such  a  climate, 
and  no  provision  of  food  for  them  is  to  be  made,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  perpetual  green.  They  feed  during  the  winter  in 
the  iHtttoms,  and  as  yet  do  not  require  salt,  for  some  reason  un- 
accountable to  me.  One  micht  expect  that  coulc  left  thus  lo  herd 
together  in  such  immense  droves,  without  the  care  or  cont.ol  of 
man  during  their  lives,  would  contract  habits  of  timidity  or  of 
fierceness;  but  I  was  assured  that  they  arc  in  one  respect  more 
manageable  than  the  tame  entile  I  ha vu  seen:  for  a  horveman 
can  always  readily  separate  such  as  he  chooscH  from  a  herd,  by 
riding  alter  them  one  al  a  time,  though  thi*  is  a  ta.*k  of  "real 
difficulty  with  our  northern  cattle,  even  where  they  have  roads 
and  fences  to  restrain  them. 

We  shall  conclude  by  extracting  another  portion  of 
the  work,  which  in  the  simple  and  unpretending  lan- 
tjin^e  of  the  author,  prr.srnts  «  picture  of  such  striking 
beauty,  that  the  eye  of  a  poet  mi-ht  almost  mistake  it 
f  >r  tlysiuiu. 

I  hnd  never  been  at  all  prepared  for  the  indescribable  beauty 
of  a  Texas  prairie  al  this  season  of  the  year,  which  I  now  could 
not  avoid  admiring,  even  under  such  unpleasant  circumstance*. 
The  wild  flowers  hail  greatly  multiplied,  so  that  they  were  often 
spread  around  us  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  in  wonderful  va- 
riety. Some  of  those  which  are  most  cultivated  in  our  northern 
gardens  were  here  in  full  bloom  and  perfection,  intermingled 
with  many  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  of  different  forms  and 
colors.  I  should  despair  of  giving  my  reader  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  scenes  which  were  thus  so  richly  adorned,  and  ihroue-h 
which  we  often  passed  for  acres  in  extent,  breaking  for  ourselves 
the  only  path  perceptible  on  the  whole  prairie.  Among  tbe 
flowers  were  the  largest  and  most  delicate  1  had  ever  seen,  with 
others  the  most  gaudy.  Among  them  were  conspicuous  different 
species  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  presenting  concentric  zones 
of  the  brightest  yellow,  red  and  blue,  in  striking  contracts.  In 
more  than  one  instanre  these  field*  of  flowers  were  not  only  so 
gay  and  luxuriant  ns  lo  ccem  like  a  vast  garden  richly  stocked 
with  the  finest  plants  and  abandoned  in  a  congenial  soil,  but  ex- 
tensive utmost  beyond  limitation :  for  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  discover  whether  they  stopped  short  of  the  horizon.  It  waa 
singular  also  that  patches  were  here  and  there  overspread 
by  mimosas,  which,  as  our  horses  pi.-ssed  through  theni,  drew  up 
ihcir  leaves  and  dropped  their  branches  whenever  they  were 
brushed  by  iheir  feel,  thus  making  a  withered  trace  on  the  sur- 
face, which  was  but  gradually  obliterated  as  these  timid  plants 
regained  their  courage,  raised  their  stents  again  and  expanded 
their  withered  leaves.  The  plants  wtiose  sensitiveness  had  thus 
been  overcome,  were  rendered  distinguishable  to  Ihe  eye  from 
others,  hy  the  ox|x>sure  they  made  of  ihe  lower  Bide  of  their 
leaves  when  they  folded  them  up:  that  side  being  of  a  much 
lishter  hue  than  the  upper.  There  was  a  phenomenon  connected 
with  this  striking  appearance,  which  I  was  at  the  time  unable  u> 
account  for,  and  could  hardly  credit.  That  waa,  the  shrinking 
of  the  delicate  plants  a  little  in  advance  of  us,  before  wc  had 
quite  reached  ihem.  A  friend  who  had  witnessed  the  same 
thine,  accounted  for  it  by  sup|H>»m<;  that  ihey  received  a  shock 
through  the  long  horizontal  roots  which  connect  them  together. 

One  of  the  first  flowers  which  appears  to  deck  ihe  prairie  in 
the  spring,  i?  the  prairie  rose,  which  in  blossom  and  fragrance, 
resembles  some  of  our  rich  red  roses,  though  the  shrub  is  quite 
different.  As  lor  others,  I  know  not  what  a  botanist  might  make 
of  them:  but  1  am  certain  that  many  or  them  would  be  exceed- 
ingly admired  in  our  own  country,  as  rich  and  new ;  and  as  to 
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lac  scenes  over  whkrh  they  were  spread,  it  in  tm|>os»ible  to  de- 
scribe or  loiuianiut  their  beauty  and  Attraction.  After  looking  on 
tfac  nth  and  ever  varying  display,  I  inli  a  high  degree  of  pica, 
ran  aod  admiration,  so  that  1  thoushi  I  could  almost  rive  my 
ntMtUf  hU  liberty,  throw  myself  on  the  e round  ami  spend  the 
wool*  tnwu  among  them.  Occasionally  too  a  lujht  breath  of 
•tad  *wiW  nse,  and  blow  the  miugled  perfumes  into  my  face, 
ririfli  an  enjoyment  no  less  pure  and  refined,  and  most  difficult 


Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society. 

W«  select  the  following  from  the  "  The  Wettern 
Mealhly  Magazine,"  a  very  neat  and  ably  conducted 
periodical,  published  al  Cincinnati.  We  are  gratified 
at  the  favorable  no: ice  taken  of  the  first  labors  of  the 
UiMvrvol  and  Philosophical  Society ; — a  society  which,  of 
all  others  ever  established  among  us,  ought  to  stir  up 
tvery  Virginian  who  possesses  a  particle  of  suit; 
pride  Why,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that  is  dear 
to  us,  do  wc  not  unite  our  efforts  to  establish  something 
like  a  literary  and  scientific  diameter  for  the  Old  Do- 
minion. Is  there  not  something,  beside*  politics,  worth 
living  for  ?  We  shall  devote  some  pages  of  our  future 
numbers  to  the  interests  of  this  excellent  institution. 

COLLECTIONS  of  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philotophical 
Swvfy  to  which  id  prefixed  an  Address  «j>okeii  before  the 
Sxjwy,  fcc  by  Jonathan  P.  CW.mg,  A.  M.,  President  of 
Haapdrn  Sidney  College.  toL  i.  Richmond,  T.  W.  White, 
IStt. 

The  Society  from  whose  labors  this  pamphlet  has 
been  produced,  was  originated  in  the  winter  of  JS31 ; 
tat  owing  to  the  fatal  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  that 
emjntry,  in  common  with  other  parU  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  other  adverse  causes,  effected  but  little 
during  the  two  first  years  of  its  existence.  The  inter- 
esting publication  now  before  us,  however,  affords  an 
earnest  that  the  rich  hoard  of  ancient  lore,  treasured  in 
lie  public  archives,  or  private  records,  of  the  ancient 
dominion,  will  not  be  suffered  to  lie  concealed  any 
taier  from  the  public  eye. 

We  hail  the  establishment  of  this  Society,  at  the 
head  of  which  we  perceive  the  name  of  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Sutes,  as  an  event  highly 
auspicious  to  the  literature  of  our  country.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  ha*  been  published,  the  older  states  of 
the  Union  abound  in  fragments  of  traditionary  history, 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  cliaracter,  many  of 
»hieh  will  soon  be  lost  to  posterity,  unless  they  shall 
be  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  efforts  of  zealous  and 
kanvd  associations.  Virginia  especially,  is  rich  in  the 
"Materials  of  history.  From  the  day  when  the  intrepid 
South  first  wandered  in  search  of  adventure,  along  the 
wooded  shores  of  the  Chesapeak,  and  when  the  gentle 
Pocahontas  gave  to  the  world  an  example  of  female  he- 
roism and  affection,  more  touching  than  any  thing  re- 
corded upon  the  pages  of  romance,  down  to  the  present 
era,  her  annals  have  been  filled  with  events  of  thrilling 
interest,  and  high  importance.  Long  before  the  revo- 
lution, her  scholars  and  statesmen  were  known  to  fame, 
and  her  soldiers  were  distinguished  in  the  colonial  wars. 
Mistress  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  unknown  west,  her 
»ons  began  early  to  explore  the  wilderness,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  in  this  enticing  region. 
From  that  state  came  the  pioneers  who  subdued  the  I 
"wny,  in  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  and  to  whom  Ameri- 
<a  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude   The  war  for  hide-  I 


pendence,  was  not  fought  by  our  gallant  forefathers 
upon  the  shores  of  die  Atlantic  only.  While  our  armies 
were  contending  there,  the  British  had  turned  loose  the 
savage  hordes  of  the  west  upon  the  frontiers,  and  the 
backwoodsmen  were  successfully  repelling  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarian,  while  Washington  was  employ- 
ed in  fighting  their  regular  armies.  When  we  rccal 
those  events,  when  we  recollect  the  services  of  Virginia, 
in  defending  the  western  settlements,  and  her  magna- 
nimity in  yielding  up  to  the  general  government  the 
broad  lands  of  this  Great  Valley,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  were  her  own  by  right  and  by  possession,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  state  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  owe  so  much,  and  none  whose  history  is 
so  nearly  connected  with  our  own.  We  witness,  there- 
fore, with  no  small  degree  of  gratification,  an  attempt 
to  place  on  record  the  existing  reminiscences  of  I  he  j«- 
triotic  and  hardy  deeds  of  the  noble  generation  which 
preceded  our  own.  And  we  hope  it  will  be  successful. 
Abounding  as  Virginia  docs,  in  all  the  elements  of 
greatness,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  per- 
petuate the  fame  of  her  own  sons.  Containing  within 
her  limits  so  many  men  of  genius,  education,  and  com- 
parative leisure,  she  has  at  command  the  most  ample 
means  of  collecting  and  preserving  every  bright  relic 
which  has  been  scattered  along  her  career,  by  the  hand 
of  lime. 

The  first  article  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  is  the  ad- 
dress of  President  Cushing,  of  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, in  which  he  sets  forth  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
and  presses  them  earnestly  upon  the  attention  of  the 
members.  They  arc  such  as  arc  usually  embraced  in 
the  plans  of  similar  institutions,  including  not  only  his- 
torical and  biographical  details,  but  facts  in  relation  to 
the  natural  history  and  actual  condition  of  the  state. 

The  next  article  is  a  "  memoir  of  Indian  wars,  and 
other  ocenrrences,  by  the  late  Colonel  Stuart,  of  Green- 
brier''— a  paper  which  sheds  considerable  light  upon 
the  events  which  transpired  upon  the  western  portion 
of  Virginia,  during  the  thirty  years  succeeding  the  year 
1749.  The  writer  participated  in  the  eventful  scenes 
of  thai  interesting  period,  and  was  not  only  a  soldier, 
but  a  man  of  strong  mind,  who  has  recorded  his  recol- 
lections in  a  clear  and  easy  style.  The  following  anec- 
dote is  quite  characteristic : 

About  the  year  174!),  a  person  who  wo*  a  citizen  of  the  county 
of  Frederick,  and  subject  to  paroxysms  of  lunacy,  when  influ- 
enced by  such  fits,  usually  made  excursion*  into  the  wilderness, 
and  in  hia  rambles  wcttwardly,  fell  in  on  the  waters  of  Green- 
brier  river.  At  that  time,  the  country  on  the  western  water* 
was  but  little  known  to  the  Enrlish  inhabitants  of  the  then  colo- 
nies of  America,  being  claimed  by  the  French,  who  had  com- 
menced settlement*  on  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  The  lunatic  being  surprised  to  find  waters 
running  a  different  course  from  any  he  hail  before  known,  re- 
turned with  the  intelligence  of  his  discovery,  which  dkl  abound 
with  fame.  This  soon  excited  the  enterprise  of  others.  Two 
men  from  New  England,  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Marlin  and  Ste- 
phen Se well,  took  up  a  residence  upon  Greenbrier  river ;  but 
soon  disagreeing  in  sentiment,  a  quarrel  occasioned  their  sepa- 
ration, and  Scwell,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  quit  their  cabin  and 
made  his  abode  In  a  large  hollow  tree.  In  this  situation  they 
were  found  by  the  late  General  Andrew  Lewis,  in  the  year  1761. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  appointed  agent  for  a  company  of  grantees,  who 
obtained  from  the  governor  anil  council  of  Virginia,  an  order  for 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  waters  of  Green- 
brier river,— and  did,  this  year,  proceed  to  make  surveys  to  com- 
plete the  quantity  of  said  granted  lands ;  and  finding  Marlin  and 
Scwell  tiring  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other,  inquired  what 
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could  induce  them  to  live  separate  in  a  wildern*  *s  »o  distant  from 
the  habitations  of  any  other  human  beings.  Thuy  informed  him 
that  difference  of  opinion  had  occasioned  their  separation,  and 
that  they  had  since  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  and  a  belter  under- 
standing; for  Scwell  aaid,  that  each  morning  when  they  arose 
and  Marlin  came  out  of  the  great  house  and  he  from  his  hollow 
tree,  they  saluted  each  other,  saying— good  morning  Mr.  Marlin, 
and  good  morning  Mr.  Scwell,  t»o  that  a  good  understanding  then 
existed  between  them ;  but  it  did  not  last  long,  for  Sewell  re* 
moved  about  forty  miles  further  west,  to  a  creek  that  still  bears 
his  name.   There  the  Indians  found  him  and  killed  him. 

Colonel  Stuart  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
campaign  of  General  Lewis  in  1774,  which  resulted  in 
the  battle  at  Point  Pleasant.  That  battle  was,  in  fact, 
the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Indians  were  induced  by  the  British  to 
commence  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of  confounding  and 
terrifying  the  American  people.  It  was  thought  that 
an  Indian  war  would  prevent  a  combination  of  the  co- 
lonies for  opposing  the  measures  of  parliament,  and 
would  turn  their  thoughts  from  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment, by  engaging  them  in  the  defence  of  their 
homes.  The  Shawanrse,  a  fierce,  warlike,  and  nume- 
rous tribe,  were  employed  on  this  occasion,  and  they 
were  a  tribe  not  to  be  despised— for  by  them,  with  their 
allies,  have  the  most  conspicuous  battles  in  the  West 
been  fought.  It  was  chiefly  theShawanese  that  cut  off 
the  British  army  under  Braddock  in  1755,  and  defeated 
Major  Grant  and  his  highlandcrs  at  Fort  Pitt  in  1758. 
It  was  they  who  defeated  an  army  composed  of  the 
flower  of  Kentucky  at  Blue  Licks — who  vanquished 
Harmer  and  St.  Clair,  who  were  beaten  by  Wayne,  and 
conquered  by  Harrison. 

The  army  sent  against  these  formidable  savages  by 
Governor  Dunmore,  was  composed  of  Virginia  volun- 
teers, led  by  General  Andrew  Lewis,  a  gentleman  of 
whose  military  abilities  General  Washington  entertain- 
ed so  high  an  opinion,  that  when  the  chief  command  of 
the  revolutionary  armies  were  tendered  to  himself,  he 
recommended  that  it  should  be  given  to  General  Lewis. 
He  was  the  companion  of  Washington  in  the  fatal  cam- 
paign under  Braddock,  and  was  a  captain  in  the  detach- 
ment which  fought  at  Little  Meadows  in  1752.  He  com- 
manded a  company  of  Virginians,  attached  to  Major 
Grant's  regiment  of  Highlandcrs  in  1758,  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  in  which  the  latter  was  so  signally  de- 
feated, was  ordered  to  the  rear,  with  his  men,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  share  the  honor  of  the  expected  victo- 
ry. There  he  stood  with  his  brave  Virginians,  impa- 
tiently listening  to  the  reports  of  the  musquctry,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  battle  ground — 
until  the  Europeans  were  defeated,  when,  without  wait 
ing  for  orders,  he  rushed  to  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and 
by  his  coolness  and  skill,  turned  the  scale  of  victory, 
drove  back  the  savages,  and  saved  the  regulars  from 
massacre.  "  When  he  was  advancing,"  says  the  nar- 
rative before  us,  "he  met  a  Scotch  Highlander  under 
speedy  flight,  and  inquiring  of  him  how  the  battle  was 
going,  he  said  1  they  were  a'  beaten,  and  he  had  seen 
Donald  McDonald  up  to  his  hunkers  in  mud,  and  a'  the 
skeen  af  his  heed.'  Grant  made  his  escape  from  the 
field  of  battle  with  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  soldiers, 
and  wandered  all  night  in  the  woods,"  but  surrendered 
himself  to  the  enemy  in  the  morning,  while  the  Virgi- 
nians marched  home  in  triumph.  This  was  the  same 
Colonel  Grant  who  figured  in  the  British  Parliament  in 
1775,  when  he  had  the  impudence  to  say,  he  knew  the 


Americans  well—he  had  often  acted  in  the  same  service 
with  them,  and  from  that  knowledge  would  venture  to 
predict,  that  they  would  never  dare  to  face  an  English 
army,  being  destitute  of  every  requisite  to  constitute 
good  soldiers. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  make  further  ex- 
tracts from  this  narrative.  We  shall  have  attained  our 
object,  however,  if  the  remarks  wc  have  made,  shall  be 
the  means  of  attracting  attention  to  this  interesting  era 
in  our  history. 

The  last  article  in  this  pamphlet  is  a  very  curious  do- 
cument, being  an  exact  copy  of  the  "  Record  of  Grace 
Sherwood's  Trial  for  Witchcraft,  in  1705,  in  Princess 
Ann  County,  Virginia.''  On  another  occasion  wc  shall 
present  an  account  of  this  singular  procedure  to  our 
readers. 


THE  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

M.  M.  Robinson,  Esq.  editor  of  the  Compiler,  has 
issued  the  first  or  specimen  number  of  anew  periodical 
to  be  published  weekly  in  this  city,  with  the  title  of  the 
"Literary  Journal."  Its  contents  will  consist  of 
selections  from  the  mass  of  contemporary  literature, 
American  and  foreign.  Wc  should  rejoice  in  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's success,  even  if  his  paper  wa3  likely  to  con  diet 
with  the  interests  of  the  "Messenger."  In  truth  how- 
ever, the  two  periodicals  ought  to  flourish  together,  and 
lie  mutually  beneficial.  Whilst  the  "  Journal*'  will  be 
filled  exclusively  with  selected  matter,  the  "Messenger" 
will  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  consist  of  original  arti- 
cles. The  former  will  improve  the  taste  and  enrich  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  by  culling  from  inexhaustible* 
sources  whatever  may  contribute  to  his  gratification  and 
amusement ;  whilst  the  loiter  will  furnish  the  means  of 
exercising  the  talents  of  our  own  writer* — of  imbodying 
our  own  conceptions,  and  reducing  to  practical  use,  the 
knowledge  which  we  acquire.  Whilst  in  order  to  write 
well,  much  reading  is  absolutely  necessary,  so  all  the 
reading  in  the  world  will  avail  but  little,  unless  the  free 
and  familiar  use  of  the  pen  is  also  obtained.  We  certainly 
never  shall  become  a  literary  people  unless  we  learn  to 
use  the  treasures  wc  accumulate  from  books ;  no  more 
than  the  theory  of  military  tactics  will  ever  make  an 
accomplished  soldier  in  his  closet — or  the  study  of  ju- 
risprudence constitute  a  lawyer  of  one  who  never  ap- 
pears at  the  bar. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Journal"  is  filled  wjth  re- 
views of  foreign  publications,  and  other  articles,  which 
appear  to  have  been  judiciously  selected.  We  take 
the  liberty  of  making  one  suggestion  however,  and  that 
is,  that  the  source  from  which  each  article  is  derived 
ought  to  be  designated.  If  the  name  of  the  writer 
cannot  be  given,  that  of  the  Quarterly  or  Monthly  from 
which  it  is  extracted,  ought  by  ail  means  to  be  furnish- 
ed. It  would  moreover  be  doubtless  gratifying  to  the 
reader  to  understand  whether  he  is  indebted  to  an  Ame- 
rican or  British  author  for  the  pleasure  he  receives. 

Mr.  Robinson  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  successful  in  his 
enterprise. 

Extract  from  Lacon. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  the  apparent  ease  of  a 
clear  and  flowing  style :  those  graces  which  from  their 
presumed  facility  encourage  all  to  attempt  an  imitation 
of  them,  arc  usually  the  most  inimitable. 
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EDITORIAL.  DEPAUTMKMT. 

The  two  preceding  numbers  of  the  "  Messenger'" 
hat ing  been,  as  far  as  we  can  leurn,  favorably  received 
by  its  patrons,  we  have  endeavored  in  this  to  keep  pace 
with  expectation,  by  presenting  a  rich  variety  of  origi- 
nal matter,  and  a  few  interesting  selections.  Among 
the  most  important  duties  of  those  who  have  any  con- 
cern in  the  management  of  such  a  work — it  is  not  the 
least  to  be  watchful  of  on  enlightened  public  opinion — 
to  profit  by  the  suggestions  of  others,  and  even  to  re- 
ceive with  patience  well-intended  rebuke.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  latter  spirit  that  we  have  noticed  in  the  letters  of 
one  or  two  correspondents,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
prints,  some  animadversions  upon  the  editorial  remarks 
in  die  last  number.    We  have  been  censured,  and  per- 
haps justly,  for  bestowing  too  much  praise  on  the  con- 
tributions of  our  friends.   However  great  the  error,  it 
was  at  least  honestly,  if  not  prudently  committed. 

it  was  believed  that  a  little  commendation  was  not 
only  justly  due,  but  might  stir  up  generous  minds  to 
increase  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  infant  and  lauda- 
ble enterprise.  We  should  always  prefer  erring  on  the 
side  of  indiscriminate  praise,  rather  than  undeserved 
censure.  The  true  path,  indeed,  is  to  avoid  both  ex- 
tremes,— but  it  is  much  easier  to  prescribe  good  counsel 
than  always  to  follow  it.  We  have  been  admonished 
too  by  a  very  sensible  and  judicious  correspondent,  in 
whose  judgmen  t  we  entertain  great  confidence,  that  we 
have  imposed  inconvenient  and  impolitic  restrictions 
upon  the  writers  for  die  "  Messenger,"  by  limiting  the 
subject  matter  of  their  contributions.  We  are  told  that 
we  have  circumscribed  too  much  the  field  of  their  labors, 
by  objecting  to  such  materials  as  are  drawn  from  foreign 
character  and  manners, — and  we  are  gently  reminded 
of  an  apparent  inconsistency,  between  our  professed  at- 
tachment to  domestic  subjects,  and  the  admission  into 
our  columns  of  copious  extracts  from  an  English  novel. 
We  are  moreover  informed  from  the  same  intelligent 
source,  that  our  denunciation  of  all  such  fictions  as  are 
fouoded  upon  fairy  mythology,  is  not  very  reasona- 
ble,— inasmuch  as  these  may  imbody  the  conceptions  of 
imagination  and  genius — and  may  serve  to  illustrate 
and  display  Virginia  talent  and  literature. 

Now,  with  due  deference  to  these  various  suggestions, 
which  we  know  to  originate  in  perfect  good  will — it  is 
proper  in  the  first  place  to  remark,  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceive any  inconsistency  between  our  objection  to  "  the 
trammels  of  foreign  reading" — and  the  admission  into 
our  pages  of  good  selections  from  foreign  publications. 
The  "  Messenger"  is  designed  chiefly  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  literary  composition  among  our  own  writers 
of  both  sexes, — and  of  literary  composition  there  are 
great  varieties, — some  founded  on  fact  and  personal  ob- 
•ervation,  and  some  which  are  moulded  exclusively  out 
of  the  creations  of  fancy.  A  writer  who  will  give  us 
facts  or  sketches  of  the  character  and  manners,  or  sce- 
nery of  a  foreign  country,  derived  either  from  his  own 
observation  or  authentic  sources,  will  render  an  accep- 
table service  ; — but,  in  a  pure  tale  of  fiction,  or  in  de- 
scriptive narrative,  founded  for  tho  most  part  upon  the 
mere  inventions  of  genius — why  is  it  necessary  or  pro- 
per to  slight  the  familiar  materials  which  every  where 
surround  us,  and  resort  to  those  hackneyed  and  fre- 
quently distorted  pictures  of  transatlantic  manners,  of 
which  we  can  only  form  just  conceptions  through  the 


secondary  medium  of  books?  If  wc  must  have  foreign 
tales  for  our  nmuscnicnt  and  instruction,  had  we  not 
better  take  them  from  those  who  copy  from  life,  and 
are  more  likely  to  present  faithful  and  finished  *kctchcs! 
Let  foreign  writers,  therefore,  give  us  pictures  of  their 
own,— and  such,  ns  we  like  we  will  publish  ;  but  let  our 
own  adventurers  in  the  paths  of  literature,  prefer  rather 
to  stand  upon  ground  with  which  they  are  acquainted. 
Let  them  weave  their  garhnds  with  flowers  plucked 
from  our  native  wilds,  or  our  own  cultivated  gardens, 
and  not  rely,  as  too  many  do  rely,  upon  exotic  ornaments 
wherewith  to  embellish  their  pages.  It  is  true  that  a 
strict  observance  of  any  such  rule  as  this  is  not  to  be 
expected  and  is  perhaps  not  practicable — and  we  are 
perfectly  aware,  that  illustrious  examples  may  bo 
found  in  our  own,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  of  a  de- 
parture from  its  letter  if  not  from  its  spirit.  These  ex- 
amples for  the  most  part,  however,  will  be  found  on  ex- 
amination, to  rest  on  peculiar  circumstnncca.  The  ge- 
nius of  a  Scott,  may  soar  amidst  the  grandeur  of  Alpine 
scenery, — or  may  depict  the  curious  superstitions  and 
simple  manners  of  the  Shetland  Islanders; — but  minds 
like  his, — of  such  incomparable  vigor  and  fertility,  are 
neither  bound  by  the  confines  of  space  or  lime.  They 
have  a  kind  of  exclusive  privilege  to  transcend  ordinary 
rules, — and  those  who  would  plead  their  example,  ought 
at  least  to  shew  something  like  extraordinary  merit  to 
entitle  them  to  the  same  exemption.  If  we  look  to  our 
own  country,  it  is  well  understood,  thnt  Mr.  Cooper 
owes  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction  principally  to 
those  fine  romances,  which  arc  founded  upon  native 
character  and  scenery— and  that,  if  that  reputation  has 
suffered  at  ail,  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  desertion  of  a 
field  so  wide  and  magnificent,  for  the  beaten  and  mo- 
notonous track  of  European  character  and  customs. 
Mr.  Irving  is  undoubtedly  most  indebted  for  his  literary 
fame  to  such  of  his  productions  as  are  purely  American  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  future  estimate  which  will 
be  formed  of  his  powers  and  genius,  his  Bracebridge 
Hall,  and  the  Talcs  of  the  Alhambrn,  will  hold  no  com- 
parison in  the  scale  of  merit  with  his  Knickerbocker, 
or  Salmagundi.  But  why  amplify  our  illustrations? 
We  will  present  no  absolute  rule  on  the  subject,— but 
rather  choose  to  throw  out  these  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions to  our  readers  and  contributors,  as  matter  for  their 
consideration. 

In  respect  to  the  Legends  of  Fairy  land,— which  give 
such  illimitable  scope  to  the  fancy — and  operate  so 
feebly,  if  at  all,  in  imparting  cither  rational  amusement 
or  instruction, — wc  confess  that  our  opinions  are  more 
decided  and  our  objections  more  insurmountable.  We 
think  that  the  day  has  past  when  such  kind  of  reading 
will  cither  be  relished  or  endured.  In  this  ni;c  of  com- 
parative mental  sobriety,— aliment  like  that,  is  not  like- 
ly to  satisfy  the  intellectual  appetite ;  no  more  than  the 
spectre  talcs  of  tho  last  century  would  suit  the  rational 
and  regulated  taste  of  the  present  time.  This  opinion 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  by  a  train  of  reasoning. 
We  think  that  a  large  majority  of  our  readers  will  con- 
cur in  the  sentiment. 

We  are  also  informed  from  more  than  one  quarter, 
that  we  awarded  loo  liberal  and  dangerous  a  compli- 
ment in  our  lost  number,  to  one  article  especially,  to 
wit— the  "Recollections  of  Chottmk ;"— that  we  have 
thereby,  without  intending  it,  given  a  sanction  to  vices 
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which  wero  once  fashionable,  but  now  no  longer  so: 
thai  we  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  that  chaste 
empress,  Temperance, — who  sits  enthroned  in  sonwny 
hearts,  and  who  will  not  countenance  the  slightest  inu- 
ct;do  against  her  sovereignty;  and  that  wc  Imvc  actual- 
ly been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  commending  a  paper,  w  hich 
contained  enticing  references  to  the  social  excesses  and 
abuses  of  ancient  hospitality.  To  all  this  wc  reply, 
that  wc  spoke  of  the  "  Recollections  of  Ckotank"  as  a 
literary  composition, — and  that  we  had  no  more  design, 
in  the  tribute  which  wc  paid  to  its  merit,  to  recommend 
the  vices  of  "  gambling  and  drinking,"  than  we  believe 
the  author  himself  had,  when  he  sat  down  to  sketch  his 
reminiscences  of  by-gone  clays.  We  hope  that  the 
mo.it  fastidious  will  be  content  with  this  disclaimer. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  44  Messenger1'  can  always 
please  each  one  of  its  renders.  Its  contents  must  be 
necessarily  varied — and  it  will  often  happen,  that  an 
article  which  will  dissatisfy  one  |>crson,  will  be  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  another.  So  it  is  on  the  stage,  at 
the  forum,  and  in  the  pulpit.  Some  will  loath  that  very 
part  of  the  performance,  the  argument  or  doctrine,  which 
will  inspire  others  with  delight.  As  wc  cannot  ]X)ssibly 
please  all,  we  must  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  in  so  doing  we  may  probably  please  ourselves 
There  is  on©  thing  of  which  our  readers  and  patrons 
may  rest  assured,  that  we  shall  never  knowingly  coun- 
tenance any  thing  either  false  in  taste,  or  wrong  in  mo- 
rals ; — and  we  hold — that  purity  in  both,  is  necessary  to 
Uic  dignity  and  value  of  literature. 

Wc  have  been  gently  reprimanded  by  some  of  our 
friends  for  not  confining  ourselves  exclusively  to  origi- 
nal  matter,  whilst  others  have  thought,  that  a  few  more 
good  selections  would  add  to  the  value  of  our  pages. 
Such  is  the  44  incurable  diversity  of  human  opinion." 
Our  own  view  of  the  subject  is  so  much  better  expressed 
by  a  distinguished  writer,  than  wc  can  do  it — that  we 
shall  give  below  in  the  44  Extracts  from  the  letters  of  our 
correspondents,"  a  full  quotation  from  his  letter. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
number? — shall  we  say  nothing,  least  perad venture  wc 
may  say  too  much  ?  Must  we  be  altogether  silent,  in 
order  that  our  patrons  may  judge  for  themselves,  un- 
biassed by  our  own  humble  opinion  ?  Wc  cannot  in 
conscience  be  so  uncivil  as  not  to  return  the  kindness  of 
our  friends,  with  the  simple  expression  of  our  thanks; 
and  if  perchance  we  should  so  far  suffer  our  good  feel- 
ings to  master  our  judgment,  as  to  bestow  praise  where 
none  is  due,  we  feci  confident  that  the  superior  discern- 
ment, and  more  enlightened  taste  of  our  readers,  will 
correct  the  error. 

Let  us  therefore  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  feast 
which  wc  have  spread.  Perhaps  our  bill  of  fare  may 
tempt  curiosity  and  whet  the  appetite. 

The  article  entitled  "Sketches  of  the  History  and  Pre- 
sent Condition  of  Tripoli,"  will  be  read  and  admired, 
not  only  for  the  style,  but  the  really  valuable  and  inte- 
resting information  it  contains.  The  source  from  which 
it  comes  may  be  fully  relied  on. 

The  domestic  grievances  of  44  Belinda"  are  we  hope 
not  without  remedy.  Time  and  strict  regimen  may 
perhaps  restore  her  dyspeptic  consort  to  a  more  equable 
frame.  His  humors  have  at  least  hod  the  effect  of  sup- 
plying us  with  a  good  article 

The  "Reporter's  Story,  or  the  Importance  of  a  Sylla- 


ble," is  by  a  practised  writer,— whose  pen  is  humorous, 
caustic  and  brilliant,  as  occasion  requires.  Wc  should 
be  glad  to  secure  his  constant  assistance. 

The  4<  Cottage  in  the  Glen"  is  by  a  lady  not  unknown 
as  a  writer.  There  are  few  who  will  not  admire  the 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  her  narrative;  and  to  such  as 
are  of  n  serious  or  religious  cast  of  mind  it  will  be  par- 
ticularly interesting.  Wc  hope  that  the  authoress  will 
often  favor  us  with  the  productions  of  her  pen. 

The  "Alleghany  Levels,"  is  by  a  gentleman  of  scien- 
tific acquirements  and  classical  taste.  It  is  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  that  we  insert  in  the  "Messenger"  such 
articles  as  his  and  44  The  Cyclopean  Towers  in  Augusta 
County,  Virginia."  They  develope  some  of  those  rare 
curiosities  and  remarkable  features  in  the  scenery  of 
our  state,  which  have  hitherto  been  undescribed.  The 
latter  article  is  by  one  who  possesses  a  cultivated  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature. 

The  story  of  44 My  Classmates,"  will  be  read  when  it 
is  known  to  proceed  from  the  author  of  44 An  Extract 
from  a  Novel,''  which  was  inserted  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Messenger.  The  space  which  the  story  occupies 
will  be  its  greatest  recommendation;  it  isotie  of  thrill- 
ing interest,  and  told  in  powerful  language. 

We  know  not  how  ull  our  readcrs.will  relish  "Cupid's 
Sport,"  but  there  are  some  jxissages  in  it  which  Yorick 
himself  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  write,  even 
with  44  the  high  claims  and  terrifying  exactions"  of  the 
widow  Wadman's  eyes  to  inspire  him. 

44  Pinkney's  Eloquence,"  it  will  be  seen  is  from  the 
pen  of  44  Nugator.*'  His  pieces  need  no  commendation 
from  us ;  we  arc  charmed  with  every  tiling  about  them 
except  the  signature. 

The  44  Leaf  from  the  Journal  of  a  Young  American 
Tourist,"  wc  noticed  in  our  last  number.  It  is  a  graphic 
sketch,  from  the  port-folio  of  on  accomplished  young 
traveller. 

The  "Dandy  Chastised,"  will  be  relished  by  all  who 
desire  to  sec  that  anomolous  species  lampooned  out  of 
countenance. 

The  selections  in  the  present  number  are  accompanied 
by  prefatory  remarks.  44  The  Letters  from  New  Eng- 
land," the  first  of  wliich  is  inserted,  though  originally 
published  in  the  Fredericksburg  Arena,  have  been  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  their  author  expressly  for  the 
"  Messenger."  They  deserve  a  more  enduring  record 
than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  by  one  entitled 
to  respect,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  public 
tas'.c,  too  much  space  has  been  allotted  in  our  columns 
to  the  productions  of  the  Muse   Wc  humbly  hope  that 
our  friend  is  mistaken  in  this  opinion.   Nothing  would 
grieve  us  more  than  the  conviction  that,  among  southern 
readers  generally,  there  was  not  felt  a  lively  concern 
and  growing  interest  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  tliat 
charming  branch  of  literature;  and  indeed  if  this  were 
the  proper  place,  wc  think  we  could  easily  demonstrate 
that  poetry  exercises  a  most  intent,  diffusive  and  abi- 
ding influence  upon  the  interests  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety.   Our  present  number  will  be  found  to  contain 
some  precious  gems,  wliich  fully  establish  the  claims  oC 
southern  genius  to  high  capabilities  in  the  tuneful  arc 
We  forbear  however  to  discriminate,  confident  that  the 
taste  of  our  readers  will  readily  discern  all  that  our 
feeble  language  could  express. 
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Eitract*  from  Uic  Letter*  of  Corrcspoudents. 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  Aor.  4,  1834. 

"  I  think  yon  truly  for  your  obligingntlention  in  send- 
ing to  me  the  two  numbers  of  your  "Southern  Lite- 
EiKT  Me^kxger,"  which  I  have  read  with  much  satis- 
faction. I  look  with  a  deep  interest  and  pleasure  upon 
*t«t  effort  to  raise  up  the  literary  character  of  our 
country:  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  pure  and  sound 
taM^aml  to  stimulate  our  native  genius  to  develop  and 
strengthen  it*  powers.  In  the  encouragement  of  these 
attfm^i,  wc  should  nil  act  and  feci  as  the  citizens  of 
the  American  republic,  disregarding  sectional  divisions, 
sjvd  undiv.urbed  by  questions  of  state  rights  and  con- 
fiiutioisid  scruples  and  constructions.  Here  we  should 
h-> ,\ mnsolidiited  people,  and  whether  the  candidate  for 
func  lie  a  native  of  the  north  or  south,  the  cast  or  west, 
*t?  should  claim  him  as  our  own,  belonging  to  all  alike. 
Wbcti  I  hear  of  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of 
:Mrfiir»j;  of  a  scientific  or  literary  publication ;  of  nn 
inrea(i<>n  in  the  arts;  in  short,  of  any  thing  which  sheds 
*Wid  the  light  of  American  genius  and  power,  its  par- 
ticular location  is,  with  me,  quite  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, warcely,  indeed,  considered  at  all.  It  is  enough 
f*  mt  that  I  cm  say  to  the  supercilious  European,  this 

"With  Uiesc  sentiments,  you  may  be  assured  that  I 
*i*Ji  toecess  to  your  endeavor  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
Sooth  in  the  cause  of  literature ;  to  draw  its  intellectual 
energies  from  the  everlasting  nnd  monotonous  discus- 
«4<t  of  pohucs,  which  has  run  the  same  round  of  topics 
**1  arguments  for  forty  years,  and  to  allure  her  favored 
^-•fti  and  daughters  to  the  kinder  and  brighter  fields  of 
^•encr  and  (titers.    If  you  shall  be  able  to  continue  as 
voa  hive  begun,  your  subscribers  will  he  amply  rcmu- 
i*n:fd  for  their  patronage,  and  your  contributors  may 
l»  proud  to  see  their  lucubrations  on  vour  pages.    It  is 
you  do  not  confine  yourself  to  original  com- 
j>tei::<»ns,  hut  mix  them  with  judicious  and  interesting 
*.ei-x:ons  from  works  of  established  reputation.  Repeat- 
ed experience  has  shewn  that  an  editor  cannot  depend 
r.-.'jdi  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  our  own  wri- 
ters.  however  friendly  to  his  design,  who  are  too  much 
wnipied  with  their  own  concerns  and  the  serious  busi- 
iw»of  lift..,  to  be  relied  on  as  the  support  of  such  nn 
<  "terprw:  as  yours.  **♦♦♦*♦*** 
"ft  t  have  not  yet  a  class  or  body  of  authors  by  jrroftS' 
writing  U  the  occupation  of  hours  snatched  from 
b'isdjs*,  or  the  amusement  of  the  few  who  have  leisure 
for  indulgence." 

FROM  THE  VALLEY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"I  look  with  much  anxiety  to  your  Launch,  (which  I 
<*L<h  had  been  the  title  of  your  work)— the  first  of  any 
[tfomise  in  Virginia,  heartily  desiring  it  God-speed — 
y«t  frarinn  tliat  you  may  meet  with  some  inapti- 
tude or  distaste  to  mere  literary  contribution  from 
u.«  educated  of  our  citizens.  This,  however,  cannot 
1-ist  long;  you  may  feel  it  at  the  outset,  but  it  will 
soon  end ;  for  I  doubt  not  that  the  Messenger,  as 
one  of  iu$  best  effects,  will  draw  into  literary  exercise 
ilv.  talents  which  now  lie  fallow  throughout  the  commu- 
ni:y,  or  which  have  long  extra vasaled  in  politics  and 
professions.   The  mind  of  Virginia  is  unquestionably 


a  quarry  from  which  much  that  is  precious  may  lie  ex- 
tracted; and  you  may  and  1  hope  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pose its  strata  to  the  light,  as  the  huntsman  of  the  Andes 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  at  the  foot  of  the  yield- 
ing shrub  which  he  had  seized  upon  for  support,  how 
rich  and  vast  was  the  treasure  which  an  unexamined 
surface  had  concealed." 

FROM  SOUTHERN  VIRGINIA. 

"  Bo  assured  no  effort  on  my  part  will  he  wanting  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  Messenger,  and  nothing 
would  give  me  more  unfeigned  pleasure  than  being  in- 
strumental in  the  promotion  of  so  laudable  an  enter- 
prise. Your  periodical  is  truly  a  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  southern  literature ;  and  reasoning  from  the  general 
character  of  the  southern  people,  no  other  conclusion 
can  be  legitimately  drawn,  than  a  highly  enlarged,  ex- 
tensive nnd  honorable  patronage.  That  this  may  be 
the  case,  permit  me  to  add  an  ardent  hoj>c  to  my  un- 
qualified belief.  We  have  been  too  long  tributary  to 
the  north  ;  it  is  time,  high  time,  to  awake  from  our  leth- 
argy— to  rise  in  the  majesty  of  our  intellectual  strength, 
put  on  the  panoply  of  talents  and  genius,  and  strike  for 
the  "prize  of  our  higii  calling"  in  literature.  If  tho 
object  of  your  labors  be  attained,  of  which  there  can 
!>e  no  reasonable  doubt,  posterity  will  be  more  grateful 
to  you  than  to  thousands  of  the  political  exquisites  of  the 
day,  whose  memory  will  last  just  so  long  as  their 
ephemeral  productions." 

FROM  EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 

"  I  shall  endeavor  to  avail  myself  of  the  offer  of  your 
columns,  and  if,  as  you  propose,  your  periodical  shall 
be  issued  monthly,  I  may  probably  contribute  my  full 
quoin  to  every  number.  In  doing  3o,  I  shall  try  to  re- 
member that  I  am  writing  for  a  literary  work,  nnd  one 
wliicli  leans  much  on  the  support  of  light  readers.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavor  to  treat  grave  topics  with  as 
little  gravity  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  admit  of ; 
drawing  my  reasons  less  from  authority  than  from  com- 
mon sense  and  the  nature  of  things,  nnd  addressing 
them  to  the  untaught  feelings  of  the  heart,  rather  than 
to  what  is  falsely  contradistinguished  as  reason  and 
judgment.  I  say  falsely,  because  when  the  mind  is  once 
broken  in  by  the  discipline  of  a  spurious  philosophy,  it  is 
too  apt  to  throw  out  its  view  all  considerations  incapa- 
ble of  being  established  by  any  regular  chain  of  rea- 
soning. Yet  these  are  often  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
first  principles  ;  and  their  proof  is  found  in  nature,  and 
in  the  universal  acquiescence  of  mankind,  the  more  con- 
clusive, Imjcousc  it  does  not  rest  on  reason,  but  on  a  sort 
of  moral  instinct.  If  men  wrote  lessibr  fame  nnd  more 
for  effect,  1  am  persuaded  they  would  find  it  rarely  ne- 
cessary to  conduct  the  reader  through  a  long  process  of 
ratiocination,  nnd  that  the  important  end  (conviction) 
would  be  often  best  accomplished  by  those  striking  ex- 
hibitions of  truth  which  make  it  manifest  at  a  glance. 
Such  is  the  case  with  most  of  those  great  truths  on 
which  the  rights,  nnd  duties,  nnd  happiness  of  men  de- 
pend. On  such  subjects  truth  vindicates  her  title  to 
respect  by  her  very  presence.  "  She  walks  n  queen 
and  the  heart  gives  its  homage,  and  compels  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  understanding,  without  stopping  to  look 
into  her  patent  of  royalty.  Does  any  man  doubt  such 
truths?  No.  Can  they  l>c  proved  ?  No;  and  therefore 
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they  are  the  more  certainly  true.  The  fact  that  they 
ore  universally  accepted,  is  a  fact  to  reason  from  ;  and 
it  is  the  philosophy  that  teaches  to  overlook  such  facts 
that  I  call  false. 

"  How  often,  when  a  man  takes  up  his  pen  to  elabo- 
rate a  long  course  of  reasoning,  does  he  find  himself  at- 
tempting to  lead  his  reader  along  a  track  that  his  own 
mind  did  not  travel.  Can  he  wonder  that  his  reader 
will  not  consent  to  be  so  led?  Does  he  think  that  he 
alone  has  the  privilege  of  travelling  the  high  road  of 
common  sense,  which  levels  mountains  and  lifts  up  vul- 
lies,  and  that  others  will  permit  themselves  to  be  ltd 
a  roundabout  way,  picking  their  steps  with  painfcl 
accuracy  along  the  dividing  ridge  between  'right  hand 
extremes  and  left  hand  defections  Y  And  why  dees  In- 
attempt  this?  Merely  to  show  that  he  is  too  prof  Kind, 
and  too  philosophical  to  take  any  thing  for  granted." 

"Accept  my  thanks  for  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger. Its  contents  I  have  perused  with  pleasure.  Its 
execution  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness. Can  a  discerning  public  withhold  encouragement, 
especially  when  the  benefits  will  be  mutual  ?  Indeed 
I  consider  the  advantages  more  likely  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  public  provided  a  liberal  spirit  prevail,  and  the 
well  stored  minds  of  the  South  contribute  to  establish, 
through  the  Messenger,  that  high  literary  reputation 
which  is  within  their  power  to  erect.  The  pride  of  the 
Old  Dominion  should  respond  to  your  appeal  by  n  gene- 
rous contribution  of  subscriptions  and  mental  effusions. 
Please  consider  mc  a  subscriber." 

"The  reception  of  your  Literary  Messenger  gave  mr 
much  pleasure,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  polite  atten- 
tion in  sending  it.  The  cause  you  have  in  hand  is  one 
very  dear  to  my  heart,  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  suc- 
cess ;  1  must  not  omit,  however,  to  testify  my  zeal  in  a 
more  substantial  way,  and  accordingly  send  you  five 
dollars,  and  desire  to  be  considered  a  subscriber,  and 
promise  to  use  every  exertion  to  procure  you  others." 

FROM  MIDDLE  VIRGINIA. 

"♦****  Taking  now  as  many  papers  as  I 
can  well  pay  for,  I  am  induced  to  support  the  Messen- 
ger nevertheless,  from  the  great  anxiety  which  I  feel  for 
the  progress  of  literature  in  the  South,  and  to  show  to 
the  country  that  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion,  so  fertile 
in  the  production  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  can  also 
support  and  rear  to  age  the  bright  scions  which  adorn 
smoother  and  more  ornamented  fields.  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  solemn  duty,  which  the  youth  of  Virginia  owe  to  the 
memory  of  their  fathers, — the  mantles  of  whose  patri- 
otism have  descended  upon  them  unsoiled;  to  men  who 
were  cast  upon  so  rough  a  sea  as  to  have  little  lime  to 
think  of  any  thing  else  save  the  dangers  around  them: 
their  whole  lives  having  been  spent  in  bringing  the 
noble  vessel,  freighted  with  every  thing  dear  to  Ameri- 
can bosoms,  into  a  safe  harbor,  where  she  has  ever  since 
continued  to  ride  triumphantly  in  prosperity  and  glory, 
it  can  Ik:  nothing  more  than  sheer  justice  in  us  to  raise 
this  "tardy  bust"  to  buried  merit.  As  almost  the  pio- 
neer in  this  noble  undertaking,  I  bid  you  God  speed,  and 
I  trust  that  the  success  of  your  paper  may.not  only  blot 
out  the  only  spot  on  the  escutcheon  of  Virginia,  but  in 
every  way  equal  your  most  sanguine  expectations." 


FROM   A  SOUTH  CAROLINIAN. 

"  The  objects  you  have  undertaken  to  accomplish, 
and  which,  judging  from  your  prospectus  and  the  cha- 
racter the  public  have  given  of  your  paper  and  your- 
self, will  most  certainly  be  attained,  are  highly  merito- 
rious and  praiseworthy.  Such  a  periodical  has  been 
long  desired  at  the  south,  whose  literary  reputation  is 
fur  inferior  to  that  of  the  north — to  awaken  the  dor- 
mant faculties — to  arouse  the  ambition,  and  direct  and 
concentrate  the  energies  of  a  people,  whose  abilities  are 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  any  class  of  men  on  earth- 
Incitement  is  nil  that  is  wished,  and  your  paper,  south- 
ern in  its  principles  and  established  in  a  southern  city, 
will  produce  it,  if  any  thing  can.  Capacity  it  is  well 
known  is  not  deficient.  Only  bring  it  fairly  into  play, 
and  your  columns  will,  and  a  hundred  such  would  be 
filled  with  the  most  valuable  matter— with  the  most 
finished  efforts  in  every  brunch  of  literature." 

rr.OM  THE  D1STMCT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

"  1  have  yours,  with  the  several  copies  of  the  Litera- 
ry Messenger,  which  I  will  dispose  of  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  shall  be  happy  if  1  can  be  instrumental  in 
circulating  extensively  in  the  West,  a  periodical  that 
promises  so  much,  and  in  its  first  number  presents  evi- 
dences so  flattering,  of  the  genius  and  refined  taste  of 
Virginians.  I  hope  you  will  find  ample  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  your  work.  The  pride  of  Virginia, — tke 
mother  of  jtates, — will  surely  not  allow  a  work  such  as 
yours  to  fail  for  the  want  of  patronage.*' 


We  regret  that  various  articles  of  merit  both  in  prose 
and  verse  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  present 
number.  Among  the  former,  "Hints  to  Students  in 
Geology"—"  Eloquence"—  "  The  March  of  Mind1 '— and 
the  «•  Description  of  a  Fourth  of  July  Celebration,"  shall 
certainly  appear  in  December.    Among  the  latter, 

"Lines  to  D  ,"  by  a  lady — "Beauty  and  Time3' — 

"Autumn  Woods"— "Powhattm  ;"  and  "  Linn  Suggested 
on  Vietcing  the  Ruins  of  Jamestown,"  shall  be  published. 

So  also  shall  appear  "The  Invocation  to  Religion,''' 
and  other  pieces  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  "L." 

We  hope  that  our  talented  friends  of  Mobile  and 
Tuscaloofa  will  be  patient.  We  could  only  delight 
our  readers  with  a  part  of  their  contributions  in  the 
present  number.  We  greet  the  literary  spirit  of  our 
young  sister  of  the  southwest. 

We  regret  being  obliged  to  decline  the  publication  in 
the  present  number  of  the  lines  on  "  The  Creation  of  the 
Antelope  J*  being  unable  to  decipher  some  of  the  words 
in  the  copy  sent.  Can  wc  be  favored  by  our  corres- 
pondent "C"  with  another  copy? 

We  have  placed  Mr.  French's  Grammar  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  philologist  for  examination. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  Poetical 
Manuscripts  of  the  late  excellent  and  lamented  Mrs. 
Jean  Wood,  and  we  sliall  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  present  some  selections  from  them  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

The  essay  on  "  Luxury"  was  received  too  late  for  the 
present  number. 
Wc  are  unable  to  decipher  the  manuscript  of  "Jrr«.- 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SKETCHES  OP  THE  HISTORY 
Amd  Prrent  Conditio*  of  Tripoli,  wltla  some 

no.  n. 

Fiom  the  year  1551,  when  Tripoli  was  taken  by 
Dragut,  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
conunued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire;  and 
as  inch,  but  little  is  known  respecting  it.  However, 
though  governed  by  a  Pasha  appointed  from  Constan- 
tinople ;md  garrisoned  exclusively  by  Turkish  troops, 
it  did  mi  entirely  las«  iu  nationality,  and  appears  to 
hire  been  niiKh  less  dependant  on  the  Sultan,  than  the 
other  ptrls  of  his  dominions;  for  we  find  upon  record, 
treaties  between  Tripoli  and  various  European  powers 
eanrkided  within  that  period,  in  which  no  mention 
wtaifver  «  made  of  the  Porte.  That  with  England, 
was  negotiated  in  1655  by  Blake,  immediately  after  hLs 
successful  bombardment  of  Tunis ;  it  proved  however 
ofUtde  value,  for  ten  years  after,  Sir  John  Nnrborough 
was  sent  with  a  fleet  against  Tripoli, on  which  occasion 
the  ctlcbraled  Cloudesley  Shovel  first  distinguished 
hiro*clf,  in  the  destruction  of  several  ships  under  the 
runs  of  the  castle. 

At  length  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  government ; 
the  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  was  thrown  off,  and  his  para- 
mount authority  was  reduced  to  a  mere  nominal  suze- 
rainty. In  the  year  1 714,  Elamct  surnamed  Caramalli,  or 
the  Caramanian,  from  a  province  of  Asia  Minor  in  which 
he  was  bom,  while  in  command  of  the  city  as  Bey  or 
heineaant  during  the  absence  of  the  Pasha,  formed  a 
conspiracy  among:  the  Moors,  by  whose  aid,  the  city 
was  freed  from  Turkish  troops  in  a  single  nighL  Three 
honored  of  them  were  invited  by  him  to  an  entertain- 
ment at  a  castle  a  few  mijes  distant  from  Tripoli,  and 
were  despatched  as  th<  y  Successively  entered  a  dark 
hall  or  passage  in  the  buildir^  of  the  others,  many 
were  found  murdered  in  the  street  next  morning,  and 
but  a  small  number  escaped  to  tell  the  dreadful  tale. 
A  Moorish  guard  was  instantly  formed,  strong  enough 
to  repel  any  attack  which  could  have  been  expected ; 
sad  Hornet  was  proclaimed  sovereign,  under  the  title  of 
Pasha.  The  new  prince  did  not  however  trust  en- 
tirely to  arms,  for  the  security  of  his  title,  but  instantly 
s«at  a  large  sum  to  Constantinople,  which  being  pro- 
perly distributed,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  confirma- 
tion, or  rather  recognition  by  the  Sultan.  He  moreover 
solemnly  adopted  Abdallah  the  infant  son  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  declared  him  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  he 
altered  these  views,  if  he  had  ever  entertained  them, 
when  his  own  children  grew  up,  for  his  eldest  son  was 
made  Bey  or  lieutenant  at  an  early  age,  and  afterwards 
socwded  him;  Abdallah,  however,  lived  through 
nearly  three  reigns,  as  Kiuh,  or  governor  of  the  castle, 
and  was  murdered  in  1700,  by  the  hand  of  the  late 
Pa*ha  Yusuf. 

Hamet  seemed  really  desirous  to  advance  the  true 
interests  of  his  dominions,  and  for  that  purpose  endca- 
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vored  to  make  friends  of  the  European  nations.  With- 
in a  few  years  after  his  accession,  he  concluded  treaties 
with  England,  the  United  Provinces,  Austria  and  Tus- 
cany, one  of  which  alone,  contains  a  vague  proviso,  re- 
specting the  approval  of  the  Sultan.  The  stipulations  of 
these  treaties  are  principally  commercial,  or  intended 
to  secure  the  vessels  of  the  foreign  power,  from  capture; 
no  mention  is  made  in  them  of  any  payments  to  Tripo- 
li, but  it  is  generally  understood  that  considerable  sums 
were  annually  given  by  the  weaker  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  such  exemption,  and  by  the  more 
powerful  in  order  to  encourage  the  piracies.  By  these 
means  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  increased ;  the 
manufactures  of  Europe  were  imported  for  the  use  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  for  transportation  into  the  interior, 
by  the  caravans ;  in  return,  dates,  figs,  leather,  fitc.  were 
exported  from  Tripoli,  and  cattle  from  the  ports  lying 
east  of  it.  One  of  the  most  valuable  articles  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, was  salt,  brought  from  the  desert  and  the  countries 
beyond,  where  it  is  found  iu  abundance,  of  the  finest 
quality,  cither  as  rock-salt  or  in  sheets  resembling  ice 
on  the  sand.  Soda  was  likewise  exported  in  great  quan- 
tities, principally  to  France;  but  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  now  obtained  from  common  salt,  has  much  lessened 
the  value  of  that  substance  and  the  quantity  of  it  car- 
ried from  Tripoli. 

This  commerce  was  carried  on  exclusively  in  foreign 
vessels,  principally  English,  Dutch  and  French  ;  those 
of  Tripoli  being  all  fitted  out  as  cruisers,  and  engaged 
in  piracy.  None  of  its  vessels  indeed  could  venture  to 
leave  the  place  without  being  armed  and  manned  to  an 
extent  which  the  profits  of  a  trading  voyage  would  not 
warrant ;  for  in  addition  to  the  Spaniards,  Venitians, 
Genoese  and  other  maritime  states,  with  one  or  other  of 
which  the  Tripolines  were  generally  at  war,  they  had  a 
constant  and  inveterate  enemy  in  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
whose  gallics  were  ever  hovering  about  the  port,  and 
who  in  the  treatment  of  their  captives,  improved  upon 
the  lessons  of  cruelty  taught  by  their  Barbary  neighbors. 

These  cruisers  were  charged  to  respect  all  vessels 
belonging  to  powers  with  which  Tripoli  had  treaties; 
but  such  charges  were  occasionally  forgotten,  when  a 
richly  laden  ship  was  encountered  by  a  Corsair  return- 
ing perhaps  from  a  fruitless  cruise ;  and  the  Pasha  who 
was  entitled  to  a  large  portion  of  each  prize,  sometimes 
shewed  less  alacrity  than  was  promised  by  his  treaties 
in  causing  the  damage  to  be  repaired.  A  mistake  of 
this  kind  with  regard  to  some  French  vessels,  provoked 
that  government  iu  1729,  when  it  was  at  peace  with 
England,  to  send  a  squadron  to  Tripoli,  for  the  purpose 
of  demanding  satisfaction.  The  result  of  this  display 
was  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  dictated  by  the 
French  Admiral  de  Gouyon.  The  Pasha  in  the  most  ab- 
ject manner  acknowledged  his  infractions  of  the  former 
treaty,  and  accepted  with  gratitude,  the  |mrdon  and 
peace  w  h  ich  the  Emperor*  of  France  was  pleased  togran  t 

♦  The  Kin?  of  France  is  always  styled  Emperor  in  negotiations 
with  the  Oriental  Powers. 
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him — all  the  French  prizes  taken  were  to  be  restored, 
or  indemnification  made  for  those  which  were  lost  or  in- 
jured—the French  captives  were  to  be  released,  together 
with  twenty  other  Catholic  prisoners  to  be  selected  by 
the  Admiral — Tripoline  cruisers  were  to  be  furnished 
with  certificates  from  the  French  Consul,  who  was  to 
take  precedence  of  allothcrCousulson  public  occasions- 
French  vessels  with  their  crews  were  not  to  be  molest- 
ed— together  wilh  many  other  provisions,  calculated  to 
give  to  France  immunities  and  advantages,  not  enjoyed 
by  any  other  nation.  As  an  additional  humiliation,  all 
stipulations  made  or  that  mi^ht  be  made  with  the  Porte, 
were  to  be  observed  by  Tripoli;  and  the  treaty  was  to 
remain  in  force  one  hundred  years. 

This  treaty  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  want 
of  common  sense,  which  formerly  presided  over  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  and  rendered  their  history  a  record 
of  unjust  pretension  on  the  one  hand,  of  dviplicily  and 
subterfuge  on  the  other.  Exclusive  advantages  fora  pe- 
riod which  might  as  well  have  been  left  indefinite,  arc  ar- 
rogantly extorted  from  a  petty  state,  without  reflecting, 
that  supposing  the  utmost  desire  on  its  part,  they  could  be 
observed  only  until  some  other  strong  power  should  de- 
mand the  same  for  itself.  The  Barbary  states  have  long 
known  the  absurdity  of  this,  and  have  profited  by  it;  to 
the  force  of  the  greater  nations,  they  have  merely  opposed 
the  Punica fides,  and  when  availing  resistance  cannot  be 
made,  they  sign  any  treaty  however  humiliating,  trust- 
ing to  Allah  for  an  opportunity  to  break  it  profitably. 

The  inutility  of  these  exclusive  stipulations  was  soon 
proved ;  for  in  1751  Tripoli  became  involved  in  difficul- 
ties with  Great  Britain,  from  circumstances  similar  to 
those  which  had  provoked  the  ire  of  France.  The 
quarrel  terminated  in  a  similar  maimer ;  a  fleet  was 
Bent,  and  a  treaty  dictated,  less  humiliating  in  style  to 
the  weaker  and  less  arrogant  on  the  part  of  the  stronger, 
than  that  wilh  France,  but  giving  to  Great  Britain  in 
effect,  all  the  exclusive  or  superior  advantages,  and  to 
her  consul  the  same  precedence  of  all  other  consuls, 
which  had  already  been  solemnly  guarantied  to  the 
French.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  latter  sent  a  squad- 
ron soon  after,  to  require  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1 729 
with  stipulations  still  more  in  their  favor,  to  which  of 
course  the  Pasha  consented.  The  same  plan  has  been 
pursued  by  these  two  great  nations,  with  regard  to  the 
other  states  of  Barbary ;  and  the  court  of  each  Bey, 
Pasha  or  Emperor,  has  been  a  perpetual  theatre  for  the 
intrigues  and  struggles  for  influence  of  their  consuls. 

In  the  early  treaties  with  these  stales,  we  sec  no  pro- 
vision ngainst  piracy  in  general,  no  protest  against  the 
principle  Tripoline  cruisers  shall  not  make  prizes  of 
our  vessels,  nor  appear  within  a  certain  distance  of  our 
coasts — thus  much  they  say  ;  but  nothing  else  appears, 
from  which  it  might  be  gathered,  that  Tripoli  was  other 
than  a  state,  respectable  itself  and  complying  with  those 
evident  duties,  which  compose  the  body  of  national 
morals.  In  fact  Great  Britain  and  France,  each  keep- 
ing a  large  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
could  immediately  chastise  any  offence  against  its  own 
commerce,  not  only  had  no  objection  to  the  practice  of 
piracy,  but  even  secretly  encouraged  it ;  aa  live  vessels  of 
the  weaker  states  were  thus  almost  excluded  from  com- 
petition in  trade.  The  abandonment  of  this  despicable 
policy  is  one  among  the  many  triumphs  of  principle  and 
feeling,  which  have  marked  the  Advance  of  civilization' 


during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  authorize  us 
in  hoping  that  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind,  may  in  future  exert  an  influence  in  the 
councils  of  statesmen. 

In  addition  to  his  acts  of  pacific  policy,  Hamet  ex- 
tended his  dominions  by  force  of  arms ;  he  conquer- 
ed Fezznn,  a  vast  tract  of  desert,  sprinkled  with  oast*  or 
islands  of  fertile  soil,  lying  south  of  Tripoli  and  which 
has  until  lately  been  held  by  his  successors ;  this  con- 
quest was  important  from  the  revenue  it  yielded,  and 
from  the  advantages  it  afforded  to  caravans  to  and  from 
the  centre  of  Africa.  He  also  reduced  to  complete  subjec- 
tion, the  intractable  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica 
or  pnrt  lying  beyond  the  Great  Syrtis;  and  upon  the 
whole  displayed  so  much  energy  and  rt  al  good  sense  in 
his  actions,  that  viewing  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  placed,  he  may  be  considered  fairly  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  Great,  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  people  of  Tripoli.  Sometime  before  bis 
death,  be  became  totally  blind,  which  affliction  was  be- 
lieved by  the  more  devout  of  his  subjects,  to  have  been 
sent  as  punishment  for  an  act  of  tyranny,  such  as  daily 
practised  in  those  countries.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  a 
mosque  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  he  chanced  to  see  a 
young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  Marabout  or  holy  man 
of  the  place,  whose  beauty  made  such  an  impression  on 
him,  that  he  ordered  the  father  to  send  her  that  evening 
richly  drcst  to  the  castle,  under  penalty  of  being  hacked 
to  pieces,  if  he  should  fail  to  do  so.  She  was  according- 
ly conveyed  to  the  royal  apartments,  but  the  Pasha  on 
entering  the  room,  found  her  a  corpse;  in  order  to  save 
herself  from  violence,  she  hod  acceded  to  the  wish  of  her 
father  and  taken  a  deadly  potion.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
late what  were  the  torments  inflicted  upon  the  parent ; 
while  writhing  under  them,  he  prayed  that  Allah  would 
strike  the  destroyer  with  blindness ;  and  his  prayer  was 
granted,  it  is  said,  as  soon  as  uttered.  However  this 
may  have  been,  a  blind  sovereign  cannot  long  retain  his 
power  in  Barbary ;  and  Hamet  probably  fell  that  bis 
own  authority  was  less  respected ;  for  without  any  other 
ostensible  reason,  he  deliberately  shot  himself  in  pre- 
sence of  his  family  in  17-15.  At  least  such  is  the  ac- 
count of  his  end  given  to  the  world. 

After  the  death  of  Hamet  the  Great,  the  usual  dis- 
sensions as  to  who  should  succeed  him,  for  sometime 
distracted  the  country ;  his  second  son  Mohammed  at 
length  established  his  claim,  and  with  singular  magna- 
nimity, permitted  seven  of  his  brothers  to  live  through 
his  reign,  which  ended  with  his  life  in  1762. 

Ali,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mohammed,  was  not 
so  indulgent,  and  accordingly  his  uncles  were  soon  des- 
patched. One  of  them,  a  child,  was  however  believed 
to  have  escaped,  and  a  man  was  for  many  years  sup- 
ported at  Tunis,  whom  the  politic  sovereign  of  that 
country  affected  to  consider  as  the  prince.  The  preten- 
sions of  this  person  were  even  favored  by  the  Saltan, 
who,  ever  desirous  of  re-establishing  his  power  over  Tri- 
poli, adopted  this  means  of  keeping  the  country  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Pasha  in  alarm.  However,  after  this 
first  bloody  measure,  which  is  considered  as  a  mere 
act  of  prudence  in  the  East,  Ali  passed  his  reign,  not 
only  without  any  show  of  craelty,  but  actually  exhi- 
biting in  many  cases  a  degree  of  culpable  kindness. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  weak  and  really  amia- 
ble man,  possessing  many  negative  virtues,  and  even  a 
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few  posiuvc ;  among  the  latter  of  which,  were  constan- 
cy and  real  attachment  for  his  family.  He  had  but 
one  wife,  who  doubtless  merited  the  devoted  respect 
with  which  he  always  treated  her;  and  when  we  read 
the  details  of  their  family  life,  as  recorded  in  the  agree- 
able pages  of  Mrs.Tully,»  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
such  scenes  could  have  taken  place  within  the  blood- 
stained walls  of  the  castle  of  Tripoli. 

But  if  Ali  received  pleasure  and  consolation  from  his 
faithful  Lilla  Halluma,  the  mutual  hatred  of  their  three 
sons  rendered  the  greater  part  of  his  existence  a  horri- 
ble burden*  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  the  princes,  was  a 
man  of  much  energy,  together  with  a  considerable  share 
of  generosity  and  good  feeling.  Ho  was  at  an  early 
age  invested  by  his  father  with  the  title  of  Bey,  which 
implies  an  acknowledgement  of  his  right  to  succeed  to 
the  throne,  and  moreover  gives  him  the  command  of 
the  forces,  the  only  effectual  means  of  substantiating 
that  right.  In  this  office  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
during  many  expeditions  which  he  commanded  against 
various  refractory  tribes;  and  under  his  administra- 
tion, the  army  and  the  revenues  of  the  country  began 
to  recover  from  the  miserable  state  in  which  the  supine- 
nessof  his  father  had  permitted  them  to  languish.  In- 
deed, upon  the  whole,  he  gave  promise  of  as  much  good 
with  as  little  alloy,  as  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
in  a  sovereign  of  Tripoli. 

Hamet,  the  second  son  of  the  Pasha,  inherited  the 
weakness  of  his  father,  without  his  better  qualities, 
and  exhibited  throughout  life  the  utmost  want  of  deci- 
sion ;  in  prosperity  ever  stupidly  insolent ;  in  adversi- 
ty the  must  abject  and  degraded  of  beings,  the  slave  of 
any  one  who  was  pleased  to  employ  him.  An  impro- 
per message  sent  by  the  Bey  to  his  wife,  soon  after 
their  marriage,  provoked  a  deadly  hatred  against  his 
elder  brother,  which  only  exhibited  itself  however  in 
idle  vaporing  threats  of  vengeance.  The  distracted 
parents  did  all  in  their  power  to  produce  a  reconcilia- 
tion, but  in  vain ;  the  Bey  was  haughty,  and  Hamet 
implacable ;  neither  trusting  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  other,  unless  armed  to  the  teeth  and  environed  by 
guards. 

Yusuf,  the  youngest  son,  was  the  reverse  of  Hamet ; 
brave,  dashing  and  impetuous,  he  had  scarcely  reached 
his  sixteenth  year,  before  he  openly  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  struggle  with  the  Bey  for  the  future  posses- 
ion of  the  crown,  or  even  to  pluck  it  from  the  brow  of 
his  fond  and  tottering  parent.  Hassan  at  first  regarded 
this  as  the  mere  ebullition  of  boyish  feelings,  and  en- 
deavored to  attach  him  by  acts  of  kindness;  but  they 
were  thrown  away  on  Yusuf,  who  apparently  siding 
with  Hamet,  acquired  over  him  an  influence  which 
rendered  him  a  ready  tool.  The  whole  country  was 
engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  daily  brawls  between  the 
adherents  of  the  opposing  parties  rendered  Tripoli  al- 
most uninhabitable. 

The  report  of  this  state  of  things  produced  much  ef- 
fect at  Constantinople;  the  Sultan  wished  to  regain 
possession  of  Tripoli,  and  he  had  reason  to  fear  lest  its 
distracted  state  should  induce  some  christian  power  to 
attempt  its  conquest.    It  was  therefore  arranged  in 


•TSarratWe  of  *  Ten  Fear's  residence  in  Tripoli,  fromlhe  Cor- 
recpondeiM*  of  the  family  of  ihe  late  Richard  Tully,  British 
Consul  u  Tripoli,  from  17M  to  1794. 


1766,  that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  the  place  by 
sea,  while  the  Boy  of  Tunis  should  be  ready  with  a 
force  to  co-oj>eratc  by  land  if  necessary.  The  Capoudan 
Pasha  or  Turkish  High  Admiral,  at  that  time  was  the 
famous  Hus&an,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  against  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
against  the  French  in  the  Levant,  particularly  by  the 
relief  of  Acre  in  1799,  while  it  was  besieged  by  Buo- 
naparte. He  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  Ali,  and  was 
moreover  excited  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  footing.  A  large  armament  was  therefore  pre- 
pared ;  but  its  destination  was  changed,  and  instead  of 
recovering  Tripoli,  the  Capoudan  Paalia  had  orders  to 
proceed  to  Egypt,  and  endeavor  to  restore  that  country 
to  its  former  allegiance ;  the  Mamelukes  having  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  there  an  almost  independent  au- 
thority. 

The  Tripoline  Princes  had  been  somewhat  united  by 
the  news  of  the  projected  invasion  ;  but  this  change  in 
the  objects  of  the  Porte,  again  set  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  brothers  in  commotion,  and  a  severe  illness  with 
which  their  father  was  seized  at  the  time,  gave  addi- 
tional fury  to  their  enmity,  by  apparently  bringing  the 
object  of  their  discord  nearer.  As  the  old  Pasha's 
death  was  expected,  the  Bey  called  the  troops  around 
him,  and  every  avenue  to  the  castle  was  defended; 
Yusuf  and  Hamet  on  their  parts  assembled  their  fol- 
lowers, and  declared  their  resolution  to  overthrow  Has- 
san or  perish  in  the  attempt,  being  convinced  that  his 
success  would  be  the  signal  of  their  own  destruction. 
Their  tortured  mother  prepared  to  die  by  her  own 
hands,  rather  than  witness  the  dreadful  scenes  which 
would  ensue  on  the  decease  of  her  husband.  Ali  how- 
ever recovered,  and  things  remained  in  the  same  unset- 
tled state  for  three  years  longer ;  the  mutual  animosity 
of  the  Princes  increasing,  and  the  dread  of  invasion 
causing  every  sail  which  appeared,  to  be  regarded  with 
anxiety  and  suspicion. 

Yusuf  had  now  reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  had 
acquired  complete  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  a  quarrel  about  a  servant  had  raised  a  deadly 
feud  between  him  and  Hamet,  and  the  Bey  feeling 
more  confidence  from  the  success  of  several  expeditions, 
was  rendered  less  cautious  than  he  should  have  been. 
Lilla  Halluma  made  every  effort  to  produce  unity  of 
feeling  among  them,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  Has- 
san to  meet  his  youngest  brother  in  her  apartments. 
The  Bey  came  armed  only  with  his  sword,  and  even 
that  defence  he  was  induced  to  lay  aside,  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  mother.  Yusuf  appeared  also  un- 
armed, but  attended  by  some  of  his  most  devoted  black 
followers ;  he  embraced  his  brother,  and  declaring  him- 
self satisfied,  called  for  a  Koran  on  which  to  attest  the 
honesty  of  his  purpose.  But  that  was  a  signal  which 
his  blacks  understood,  and  instead  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, two  pistols  were  placed  in  his  hands ;  ho  instant- 
ly fired  at  the  luckless  Bey,  who  was  seated  next  their 
mother ;  tho  ball  took  effect — the  victim  staggered  to- 
wards his  sword — but  ere  he  could  reach  it,  another  shot 
stretched  him  on  the  floor;  he  turned  his  dying  eyes 
towards  Lilla  Halluma,  and  erroneously  conceiving 
that  she  had  betrayed  him,  exclaimed, 41  Mother,  is  this 
the  present  you  have  reserved  for  your  eldest  son!"  The 
infuriated  blacks  despatched  him  by  an  hundred  slabs, 
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in  the  presence  not  only  of  his  mother,  but  also  of  his 
wife,  whom  the  reports  of  the  pistols  had  brought  to 
the  room.  Yusuf  made  his  way  out  of  the  castle,  offer- 
ing upas  a  second  victim  the  venerable  Kiah  Abdullah, 
whom  he  met  with  on  his  passage ;  he  then  celebrated 
the  successful  issue  of  his  morning's  achievement  by  a 
feast.   This  happened  about  the  end  of  July,  1790. 

Hamet  was  absent  when  the  murder  took  plncc,  and 
on  his  return  was  proclaimed  Bey,  but  not  until  the 
consent  of  Yusuf  had  been  obtained,  which  the  misera- 
ble Paslta  had  been  weak  enough  to  require.  The  two 
brothers  then  swore  eternal  friendship,  accompanying 
the  oath  with  the  ceremonies  considered  most  solemn 
on  such  occasions.  But  oaths  could  hove  but  little 
weight  with  men  of  their  respective  characters ;  they 
could  give  no  security  to  Hamet,  nor  act  as  restraints 
upon  Yusuf.  In  a  short  time  the  brothers  disagreed ; 
the  Bey  fortified  himself  in  the  costlc,  while  Yusuf  es- 
tablished his  quarters  in  the  Messoah,  or  plain  which 
lies  on  one  side  of  the  City,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt.  A  number  of  discontented  Moors  and  Arabs 
were  soon  assembled  in  his  cause,  and  he  formed  a  par- 
tial siege  of  the  place. 

Meanwhile  the  Sultan  was  again  at  leisure  to  carry 
into  effect  the  long  projected  plan  against  the  country. 
A  squadron  was  prepared,  and  one  Ali-bcn-Zool,  a  no- 
torious pirate,  was  placed  in  command,  and  furnished 
with  a  firman  or  commission  as  Pasha.  This  squadron 
entered  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
of  July,  1793,  and  during  the  confusion  that  ensued, 
the  Turks  having  got  possession  of  the  gates,  were  in  a 
short  time  masters  of  the  town.  The  firman  was  then 
read,  and  the  Pasha  was  summoned  to  deliver  the  cas- 
tle to  the  representative  of  his  sovereign  The  poor 
old  man  was  struck  almost  senseless  with  the  news; 
his  wife  and  family  finding  that  resistance  was  impossi- 
ble escaped,  carrying  the  Pasha  more  dead  than  alive 
out  of  the  city,  where  they  at  first  were  protected  by 
an  Arab  tribe.  Yusuf  seeing  when  too  late  the  mise- 
ry which  he  had  brought  on  his  family,  at  length  beg- 
ged forgiveness  from  his  father,  and  the  Princes  uniting 
their  forces,  endeavored  by  an  assault  on  the  town  to 
retrieve  their  fortunes  ;  but  it  proved  unsuccessful ;  the 
Pasha's  party  was  betrayed,  and  the  Turkish  power 
was  for  a  time  established.  Every  species  of  cruelty 
was  then  committed  by  Ali-bcn-Zool,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money  from  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and 
scenes  were  acted,  which  it  would  be  shocking  to  re- 
late. The  unfortunate  Lilla  Halluma  soon  died  of 
grief ;  her  husband  and  sons  retired  to  Tunis,  where 
they  were  received  and  generously  assisted  by  the  Bey. 

The  Porte  at  length  was  induced  by  the  cruelties  of  its 
agent,  to  withdraw  its  supj>ort,  and  leave  was  given  to 
the  Caramalli  family  to  regain  their  dominions.  Ten 
thousand  troops  accordingly  marched  from  Tunis  in  the 
spring  of  1795,  under  the  command  of  Hamet  and 
Yusuf;  ere  they  reached  Tripoli,  Ali-bcn-Zool  had 
evacuated  the  place,  and  retired  to  Egypt.  This  ruf- 
fian was  afterwards  made  Governor  of  Alexandria  in 
IS03,  subsequently  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
where  he  pursued  the  same  course  of  cruelly  and  extor- 
tion as  at  Tripoli,  until  he  was  at  length  murdered  by 
his  guards. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Yusuf  took  all  these 
pains  merely  to  establish  his  brother  quietly  in  Tri- 


poli; Uie  rudo  soldiery  who  decide  matters  of  that 
kind  in  B irbnry,  could  not  but  see  a  difference  between 
him  and  Hamet,  which  was  by  no  means  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Of  this  disjxjsilion  Yusuf  took  full  advantage; 
and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  troops,  that  when 
at  length  the  news  of  old  Ali's  death  reached  the  city, 
he  was  unanimously  proclaimed  Pasha ;  his  brother, 
who  was  absent  at  the  time,  on  returning,  found  the 
gates  closed  against  him,  and  received  an  order  from 
the  new  sovereign  to  retire  to  the  distant  pcovincc  of 
Dernc,  and  remain  there  as  Bey.  Hamet  having  no 
cither  resource,  went  lo  his  place  of  banishment,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time;  but  finding  that  his 
brother  wns  daily  making  attempts  to  destroy  him,  he 
at  length  in  171)7  retired  to  Tunis,  where  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Bey. 

The  earliest  act  of  Yusuf  with  regard  to  foreign  in- 
tercourse, was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  which  was  signed  on  the  4ih  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 796,  Joel  Barlow  then  American  Consul  at  Al- 
giers and  Colonel  David  Humphries,  being  the  agents 
of  the  latter  party.  Its  terms  arc  generally  reciprocal ; 
passports  arc  to  be  given  to  vessels  of  each  country  by 
which  they  arc  to  be  known — "As  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stales  is  not  in  any  sense  founded  on  the 
christian  religion,  and  has  in  itself  no  character  of 
enmity  against  the  laws,  religion  or  tranquillity  of 
Mussulmen,  no  pretext  arising  from  religious  opinions 
shall  ever  produce  an  interruption  of  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  countries"— the  Pasha  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  money  and  presents,  "in  consideration  for 
this  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship,  and  no 
pretence  of  any  periodical  tribute  or  farther  payment 
is  ever  to  be  made  by  cither  party."  Finally,  the 
observance  of  the  treaty  is  "guarantied  by  the  most 
potent  Dcy  and  Regency  of  Algiers,  and  in  case  of 
dispute,  no  appeal  shall  be  made  to  arms,  but  an 
amicable  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  mutual  friend 
of  both  parlies,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  the  parties  hereby 
engaging  to  abide  by  his  decision." 

To  the  terms  of  this  treaty  it  would  be  difficult  to 
offer  any  objection;  the  United  Slates  were  anxious 
that  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be 
undisturbed ;  their  naval  force  was  inadequate  to  its 
protection,  and  it  was  then  considered  inexpedient  to 
increase  that  force.  Presents  were  given  in  compliance 
with  a  custom  generally  if  not  always  observed,  and  it 
was  certainly  the  more  manly  course  to  have  the  fact 
openly  stated  in  the  treaty,  with  the  proviso  annexed, 
that  none  others  were  to  be  expected.  The  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  Stales  and  Algiers  was  on  terms  leas 
equal,  as  it  contained  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
former  to  pay  an  annua]  value  of  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars  in  military  stores. 

Thus  secured  from  interruption,  the  American  com- 
merce in  die  Mediterranean  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  Tripoline  corsairs  were  daily  tantalized  by  the  sight 
of  large  vessels  laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  which 
were  to  be  passed  untouched,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  sailed  under  the  striped  flag  and 
carried  a  piece  of  parchment  covered  with  unintelligi- 
ble characters.  This  must  have  been  the  more  vexa- 
tious to  the  corsairs  as  they  never  met  wiih  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  the  nation  which  they  were  thus  res 
quired  to  respect. 
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Reports  of  this  nature  did  not  fail  to  produce  their 
effect  upon  Yusuf ;  his  cupidity  was  excited,  and  he 
doubtless  feared  that  his  popularity  mig ht  suffer,  if  his 
subjects  were  longer  prevented  from  pursuing  what  had 
thvays  been  considered  a  lawful  and  honorable  calling 
in  Bdrbary.  He  had  collected  a  small  maritime  force, 
estimated  in  1800  at  eleven  vessels  of  various  sizes, 
mounting  one  hundred  and  three  guns,  and  thus  consi- 
dered himself  strong  enough  to  give  up  the  further  ob- 
•MTsnee  of  a  treaty  with  a  power  which  appeared  so 
iocnpnble  of  enforcing  it.  In  this  idea  he  wrs  encou- 
raged by  bis  naval  officers.  The  chief  of  these  was  a 
Scotch  renegade,  who  had  been  tempted  to  exchange 
ibe  kirk  for  the  masque,  and  his  homely  name  of  Peter 
Lyfe,  with  his  humble  employment  of  mate  to  a  trading 
vessel,  for  the  more  sounding  title  of  Moral  Rais,  and 
the  substantial  appointment  of  High  Admiral  of  Tri- 
poli. Riis  Peter  is  represented  by  all  who  knew  him 
« destitute  of  real  talent,  but  possessing  in  its  stead 
maeh  of  that  pliability  of  disposition  which  is  supposed 
to  form  an  essential  characteristic  of  his  countrymen; 
however  that  may  have  been,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed 
5«at  credit  with  the  Pasha,  and  employed  it  as  far  as 
be  could  against  the  interests  of  the  United  Slates. 
Whether  this  arose  from  any  pirticular  enmity,  or 
fiwj  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  share  of  the  anticipated 
•pod*  ia  uncertain  ;  but  to  his  influence  was  mainly 
Mcnhed  the  proceedings  which  led  to  a  rupture  of 
the  peace.  Another  abettor  of  the  war  was  the  Vice 
Admiral  Rais  Amor  Shelly,  a  desperate  ruffian,  who 
*as  most  anxious  to  be  engaged  where  there  was 
«oeh  evident  promise  of  gain.  Hamet  Rais,  the  mi- 
nister of  marine,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  pro- 
bably of  all  his  councillors,  Yusuf  placed  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him  ;  he  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great 
»£»ejty  and  energy — such  indeed,  that  Lord  Nelson 
thought  proper  in  1798,  to  send  a  ship  of  the  line,  with 
a  most  overbearing  letter,  demanding  his  exile,  which 
the  Pasha  promised,  but  after  the  departure  of  the 
»hip  thought  no  more  about  it.  The  only  friend  of 
Ihe  United  Stales  in  the  regency,  was  the  Prime  Mi- 
aijter  Mahomet  d'Ghies,  whom  every  account  repre- 
sents as  an  honorable  and  enlightened  gentleman. 

Thus  (unified  by  the  assurances  of  liiscounsellors,  and 
farther  induced  by  his  success  in  bringing  Sweden  to  his 
terms,  Yosuf  commenced  his  proceedings  against  the 
Hailed  States  in  1799,  by  making  requisitions  of  their 
consul;  these  were  resisted,  and  to  a  proposal  from  Mr. 
Cathcart(thc  consul)  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Dey  of  Algiers,  as  provided  in  such  cases  by  the  treaty, 
the  Pasha  replied  that  he  no  longer  regarded  the  stipu- 
lations of  that  convention.    His  intentions  became 
more  clearly  defined  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Rais 
Shelly  returned  from  a  cruise,  with  an  American  brig, 
which  be  had  brought  in  under  pretence  of  irregularity 
in  her  papers  ;  she  was  indeed  restored,  but  not  until 
after  long  delay  and  the  commission  of  numberless  acts 
of  petty  extortion,  accompanied  by  hints  that  such 
lenity  would  not  be  again  displayed.  Considerable 
time  baring  elapsed  without  any  answer  from  the 
United  States,  the  consul  was  informed  that  the  treaty 
with  his  country  was  at  an  end  ;  that  the  Pasha  de- 
manded two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  the 
prw  of  a  new  ono ;  and  that  it  must  contain  an  en- 
casement on  the  port  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  an 


annual  tribute  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  its 
continuance.  No  reply  having  been  made  to  this,  wnr 
was  formally  declared  by  Tripoli  on  the  1 1th  of  Mny, 
1801,  the  American  flag  staff  was  cut  down  by  the 
Pasha's  orders  on  (ho  14th,  and  Mr.  Cnthcart  left  the 
place  a  few  days  after. 

A  swarm  of  cruisers  instantly  issued  from  the  port 
of  Tripoli,  and  spread  themselves  over  every  port  of 
the  Mediterranean;  two  of  them  under  Morat  Ilnis 
arrived  at  Gibraltar,  wilh  the  intention  of  even  braving 
the  perils  of  the  unknown  Atlantic,  in  search  of  Ameri- 
can vessels.  In  the  course  of  n  few  weeks  five  prizes 
were  taken  by  the  corsairs;  but  the  consul  of  tho 
United  States  had  long  foreseen  the  danger,  nnd  given 
timely  warning,  so  that  interruption  of  their  commerce 
was  almost  the  only  evil  afterwards  suffered. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  these  exactions  arrived  in 
Washington,  President  Jefferson  caused  a  squadron, 
composed  of  three  frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war,  to  be 
fitted  out  and  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean,  under 
Commodore  Dole ;  it  entered  that  sea  about  the  end 
of  June,  1801,  and  was  probably  the  first  American 
armed  force  seen  in  its  waters.  This  squndron  was 
sent  with  the  hope  that  its  display  would  be  alone  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  Pasha  back  to  the  observance  of  the 
treaty;  the  Commodore  was  therefore  instructed  to  act 
with  great  caution,  so  as  to  repress  rather  than  pro- 
voke hostilities;  and  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  letters 
to  each  of  the  Barbnry  sovereigns,  couched  in  the  most 
amicable  terms  and  disclaiming  all  warlike  intentions. 
The  squadron  touched  first  at  Tunis,  where  its  appear- 
ance somewhat  softened  tho  Bey,  who  had  begun  the 
same  system  of  exactions  from  the  American  consul ; 
it  then  sailed  for  Tripoli,  before  which  it  appeared  on 
the  24th  of  July. 

The  sight  of  such  a  force  was  very  disquieting  to 
Yusuf,  who  sent  a  messenger  on  board  to  learn  what 
were  its  objects.    Tho  Commodore  replied  by  asking 
what  were  the  Pasha's  views  in  declaring  war,  and  on 
what  principles  he  expected  to  make  peace?    To  this 
Yusuf  endeavored  to  evade  giving  a  direct  answer,  and 
he  hinted  that  his  principal  cause  of  complaint  was  the 
dependence  on  Algiers  implied  by  the  terms  of  the  first 
and  the  last  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  he  considered 
humiliating.    The  American  commander  not  being  em- 
powered to  negotiate,  remained  for  some  days  block- 
ading the  harbor,  until  having  learnt  that  several 
cruisers  were  out,  he  thought  proper  to  go  in  search 
of  them.    One  only  was  encountered,  a  ship  of  four- 
teen guns,  commanded  by  Rais  Mahomet  Sous,  which 
after  an  action  of  three  hours,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
with  the  schooner  Entcrprize,  struck  her  colours  ;  the 
Americans  lost  not  a  man,  the  Tripolincs  had  nearly 
half  their  crew  killed  or  wounded.    As  orders  had  l>een 
given  to  make  no  prizes,  the  cruiser  was  dismantled, 
and  her  captain  directed  to  inform  the  Pasha,  that  such 
"  was  the  only  tribute  he  would  receive  from  the 
United  States."   Notwithstanding  the  desperate  valor 
displayed  in  this  action  by  tho  Tripolincs,  Yusuf 
thought  proper  to  ascribe  the  result  to  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  commander;  nnd  poor  Mahomet  Sous, 
after  having  been  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  on  an  ass,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  mob,  re- 
ceived five  hundred  strokes  of  the  bastinado.  This 
piece  of  injustice  and  cruelty  however,  produced  an 
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effect  the  reverse  of  that  which  was  intended  ;  for  after 
it,  no  captain  could  be  induced  to  put  to  sea,  and  those 
who  were  out  already,  on  learning  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  their  comrade,  took  refuge  from  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Pasha,  for  the  most  part  among  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  two  largest  vessels  which  had 
been  arrested  at  Gibraltar  on  their  way  to  the  Atlantic, 
by  the  appearonce  of  the  United  States'  squadron,  were 
laid  up  at  that  place,  their  crews  passing  over  into 
Morocco. 

The  American  commerce  being  thus  for  the  time  se- 
cured from  interruption,  a  portion  of  the  squadron  re- 
turned to  the  United  Slates ;  the  remainder  passed  the 
winter  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  joined  in  the 
ensuing  spring  (1802)  by  other  ships.  Nothing  how- 
ever was  attempted  towards  a  conclusion  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  Tripoli  by  any  decisive  blow  ;  the  Ame- 
rican agents  in  the  other  Barbary  states  were  instructed 
to  procure  peace  if  possible,  on  condition  of  paying  an 
annual  tribute;  and  partial  negotiations  were  carried 
on,  principally  through  the  mediation  of  the  Bey  of 
Tunis.  They  however  proved  ineffectual,  as  Yusuf 
demanded  an  amount  far  beyond  that  which  the  Ame- 
rican government  proposed.  The  operations  of  the 
squadron  were  limited  to  mere  demonstrations ;  a  sim- 
ple display  of  force  being  considered  preferable  to  active 
measures.  On  one  occasion  however,  the  Constellation 
frigate,  while  cruising  off  the  harbor  of  Tiipoli,  was 
suddenly  becalmed,  und  in  this  defenceless  situation, 
was  attacked  by  a  number  of  Tripoline  gun-boals; 
their  fires  would  soon  have  reduced  her  to  a  wreck,  liad 
not  a  breeze  fortunately  sprung  up,  which  enabled  her 
to  choose  her  position ;  several  of  the  gun-boats  having 
been  then  quickly  destroyed,  the  remaiuder  were  forced 
to  retreat  into  port. 

The  system  of  caution  and  forbearance  by  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  American  government  was  then 
regulated,  renders  the  history  of  its  transactions  in  the 
Mediterranean  during  the  first  four  years  of  this  cen- 
tury by  no  means  flattering  to  the  national  pride. 
There  was  a  disposition  to  negotiate  and  to  purchase 
peace,  rather  than  boldly  to  enforce  it,  which  must  have 
been  most  galling  to  the  brave  spirits  who  were  thus 
obliged  to  remain  inactive ;  and  it  certainly  encouraged 
the  Barbary  governments  in  the  opinion  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  disposed  to  accept  the  more  humiliating  of 
the  two  alternatives,  paying  or  fighting,  which  they 
offered  to  all  other  nations.  It  would  not  perhaps  be 
just  at  present  to  censure  this  patient  policy ;  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  were  then  by  no  means  firmly 
established,  and  the  utmost  circumspection  was  neces- 
sary in  the  management  and  disposition  of  its  re- 
sources. There  was  also  great  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a  decided  attack  on  one  of  the  Barbary  powers, 
would  produce  a  coalition  of  the  whole,  aided  by  Tur- 
key, which  might  have  given  a  blow,  severe  and  per- 
haps fatal,  to  die  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Americans  may  however  at  least 
rejoice,  that  a  more  dignified  system  can  now  with  as- 
surance be  pursued,  in  the  conduct  of  all  their  affairs 
with  foreign  nations. 

The  length  of  this  article  renders  its  conclusion  in  the 
present  number  inconvenient;  the  remainder  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next. 


KEVIEtV  of  CJovernor  Tazewell's  Report  to  the 
L.cKlHlstture  of  Virginia^  on  the  Deaf  ami  Dumb 
Asylum. 

The  late  Chief  Magistrate  of  Virginia,  Governor 
Floyd,  in  his  message  of  December,  1833,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  condition  of  that 
unfortunate  race  of  beings  for  whom  it  lias  been  reserv- 
ed, under  Providence,  to  the  present  age,  to  provide  a 
suitable  system  of  instruction,  by  which  they  should 
be  elevated  to  the  condition  of  moral  and  accountable 
creatures.  The  Governor  says:  "The deaf,  and  dumb, 
and  the  blind,  are  objects  of  sympathy  with  all  classes 
of  society,  and  from  which  no  family  can  claim  exemp- 
tion. An  asylum  for  these  unfortunate  beings  is  sug- 
gested, where  proper  attention  and  instruction  can  be 
given  at  public  expense — where  they  can  be  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  learn  something  of  the  useful  arts; 
where  even  the  blind  can  be  taught  something  to  alle- 
viate  the  long  and  wearisome  night  which  is  allotted  to 
them.  1  appeal  to  you  in  their  behalf  with  the  more 
confidence,  as  it  is  a  subject  which  stands  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  business  of  life,  from  which  they 
ore  excluded ;  and  without  voice,  like  the  eloquence  of 
the  spheres,  applies  to  the  heart  of  all,  from  which  they 
will  not  be  spurned  by  the  good  and  the  just." 

These  humane  and  benevolent  suggestions  were  re- 
ferred, by  special  resolution,  to  the  Committee  of  Schools 
and  Colleges,  by  which  committee  a  very  able  report 
was  mude  on  the  subject  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
concluding  with  a  resolution,  "  that  it  was  expedient 
and  highly  important  to  provide  immediately  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  the  slate  of  Virginia." 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  appears 
that  a  memorial  w  as  presented  by  the  trustees  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Staunton,  an  association  in- 
corporated in  March  1833,  setting  forth  that  sufficient 
funds  had  been  provided  to  purchase  a  suitable  site 
for  a  building — and  praying  that  the  Legislature  would 
make  an  annual  appropriation  in  aid  of  their  benevo- 
lent purposes.  This  memorial  is  written  with  ability, 
and  presents  in  a  strong  light  the  necessity  of  some 
legislative  action  on  the  subject.  The  Legislature,  it 
seems  however,  was  not  prepared  to  act  definitively, 
even  with  all  the  lights  before  them ;  but  as  if  unwilling 
that  an  object  so  vastly  important,  and  involving  so  many 
high  considerations,  should  entirely  be  lost  sight  of, — the 
House  of  Delegates,  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the 
session,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Governor 
4<  to  communicate  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next 
session  such  facts  and  views  as  he  might  deem  perti- 
nent and  useful,  relative  to  the  best  plan,  the  appro- 
priate extent,  the  most  suitable  organization,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  be  located  in  some  healthy  and  con- 
venient situation  in  this  state ;  and  that  he  be  further 
requested  to  accompany  his  communication  by  such  in- 
formation as  he  might  be  able  to  impart  relative  to  si- 
milar institutions  in  oilier  slates,  together  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
who  would  repair  to  such  an  institution,  to  be  located 
within  the  limits  of  this  Commonwealth." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  Governor  Taze- 
well, whose  term  of  office  commenced  on  the  31st  of 
March  last,  made  a  report  to  the  Legislature  at  its  pre- 
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sent  session — a  report  which  we  regret  lo  say  is  entire- 
ly at  variance  with  all  the  views  heretofore  entertained 
on  this  interesting  subject — a  report  which,  so  far  as 
such  high  authority  can  wield  an  influence,  is  calcu- 
lated to  repress  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  humanity 
in  the  prosecution  of  so  noble  a  cause.  We  shall  ex- 
amine this  document  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
the  high  character  and  eminent  talents  of  its  author— at 
the  saint  lime  with  that  freedom  which  belongs  to  the 
nghlof  discussion — especially  when  we  believe  that  the 
interests  of  humanity  arc  deeply  concerned  in  the  issue. 

The  report,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  sets  out 
a.«  follows :  "In  differing;  from  those  who  maybe  in 
favor  of  establishing  within  this  state  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  this  time,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  bo  considered  by  any  as  bein^  opposed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  truly  benevolent  in 
its  character.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  It 
is  only  because  I  ardently  desire  to  sec  this  laudable 
object  attained  by  the  best  means  practicable,  that  I  do 
not  concur  with  those  who  may  desire  to  effect  it  by 
the  creation  of  such  an  institution  within  this  Common- 
wealth at  this  timt.n  Now  with  great  deference  to  his 
Excellency,  we  humbly  conceive  that  all  the  reasons 
which  he  assigns  against  the  establishment  or  endow- 
ment of  an  asylum  at  this  time,  apply  with  equal  force 
to  any  othtr  time.  If  there  be  any  force  in  his  argu- 
ments, they  will  continue  to  operate,  at  least  in  a  very 
essential  degree,  for  a  long  period  of  years.  What  are 
his  reasons  7 

"  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
dtfltr  from  all  other  seminaries  of  education  in  this  par- 
ticular— that  they  can  never  prosper,  except  by  means 
which  may  suffice  to  bring  together,  at  one  point,  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  commune  with  each 
other  in  their  own  peculiar  mode,  and  to  concentrate 
the  interest  necessary  to  be  felt,  and  the  efforts  neces- 
sary to  be  used  by  those  engaged  in  their  instruction. 
No  expense  can  accomplish  the  desired  object,  unless 
by  the  attainment  of  these  means.  Then,  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  resolved  into  this:  Can  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  reasonably  promise  itself,  that  by  the  em- 
ployment of  any  means  which  it  ought  to  use,  it  may 
concentrate  at  any  point  within  this  stale,  sufficient  in- 
ducements to  draw  thither  the  proper  number  of  such 
popils  and  of  such  instructors?  I  do  not  think  this  can 
be  done." 

We  shall  forbear  answering  this  part  of  his  Excel- 
lency's report,  which  we  think  is  very  easily  done, 
until  we  spread  still  more  of  his  reasons  before  the 
reader. 

"The  whole  number  of  white  persons  in  Virginia, 
of  all  ages,  who  were  deaf  and  dumb,  is  shown  by  the 
last  census  to  have  been  then  four  hundred  and  twenty 
two  only.  The  annual  increase  of  such  unfortunates 
(as  shown  by  the  calculations  made  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  other  countries  less  favorably  situated  in  this 
respect  than  Virginia,)  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  fifteen  in  a  million — a  number  approaching  so  near- 
ly lo  the  annual  decrease  by  natural  causes,  that  the  an- 
nual augmentation  here  must  be  very  small  indeed.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  any  state,  even 
in  those  where  the  most  liberal  means  have  been  em- 
ployed lo  attract  to  their  long  established  asylums  all 
of  that  class  who  might  be  induced  to  resort  thither,  ihe 


proportion  does  not  exceed  one  fifteenth.  Thus  in 
Connecticut,  where  the  number  of  mutes,  as  shewn  by 
the  last  census,  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-five,  there 
were  not  at  their  asylum,  according  to  the  last  report 
of  that  institution  which  I  have  seen,  more  than 
eighteen  persons  of  that  number  ;  and  this  after  a  pe- 
ri<xl  of  sixteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  establishment.  Yet  in  Connecticut  the 
population  is  dense,  and  the  inducements  held  out  to 
send  all  their  deaf  and  dumb  to  this  asylum  are  very 
great  indeed.  So  too  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  last 
census  shews  the  whole  numl>er  of  mutes  to  have  been 
seven  hundred  and  twelve,  the  number  of  these  at  their 
excellent  asylum,  according  to  the  last  report,  was  only 
forty-eight,  after  this  seminary  had  been  opened  four- 
teen years. 

"  If  then,"  continues  the  Governor,  "in  Connecticut, 
where  there  arc  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  mutes,  there 
cannot  be  collected  at  such  an  institution,  after  sixteen 
years,  more  than  eighteen  of  that  number ;  and  if  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  numl>er  of  mutes  is  seven  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  only  forty-eight  of  that  number  can  be 
induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  held  out 
by  itsadmirable  institution,  after  years ;  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  sparse  population  of  Virginia 
could  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  attain  the 
great  object  had  in  view  by  the  establishment  of  a  se- 
minary here  like  that  proposed.  For  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  the  supply  of  pupils  lo  every  school 
will  bear  some  proportion  to  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing them  while  there,  and  that  in  older  institutions,  this 
expense  will  be  necessarily  much  less  than  in  Uiose  of 
more  recent  origin." 

The  Governor  would  liove  slied  much  more  light 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  if  he  had  expressed 
his  opinion  as  to  the  precise  number  of  pupils  which  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  together,  in  order  that  they 
might  "  commune  with  each  oilier  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar mode and  which,  according  to  his  view  of  the 
subject,  is  necessary  to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of 
all  such  institutions.  Thai  opinion  however  he  has  not 
indicated ;  but  has  left  us  to  infer  that  as  not  more  titan 
one  in  fifteen  has  ever  been  induced,  according  to  the 
experience  of  other  institutions,  lo  resort  to  them  for 
instruction,  even  by  the  employment  of  ihe  most  liberal 
means, — that  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  free 
white  deaf  mutes  in  Virginia,  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  justify  the  commencement  of  such  an  establishment 
here.  One  fifteenth  of  the  whole  number  in  Virginia, 
at  the  lost  census,  would  be  twenty-eight  That  num- 
ber, however,  will  not  suffice,  and  we  must  wait  longer. 
How  long,  it  is  impossible  lo  tell— inasmuch  as  from  his 
Excellency's  reasoning,  the  increase  must  be  very  in- 
considerable— being  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen annually  for  every  million  of  inhabitants ;  and 
from  this  must  be  deducted  the  decrease  from  natural 
causes.  Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  annual  increase 
in  Virginia  is  sixteen,  and  that  the  annual  decrease  is 
twelve,  leaving  a  yearly  increment  of  four  to  the  whole 
number  in  the  state.  Now  as,  according  to  Governor 
Tazewell's  views,  not  more  than  one  in  fifteen  of  the 
whole  number  can  be  induced  to  attend  a  school  of  in- 
struction, it  requires  not  the  aid  of  Cocker  to  demon- 
strate thai  several  years  must  elapse  before  even  an 
additional  pupil  can  be  added  to  die  twenty-eight  above 
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staled.  Candor  compels  us  therefore  to  declare  that 
wc  think  this  part  of  his  Excellency's  report  very  un- 
sound in  its  reasoning.  He  seems  to  have  founded  his 
argument  upon  the  supposition  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
pupils  to  be  educated  at  the  proposed  asylum  in  Virgi- 
nia, arc  to  be  maintained  from  their  own  resources,  or 
the  private  liberality  of  their  friends ;  whereas,  the  very 
object  of  applying  for  Legislative  aid,  is  to  enable 
many  of  these  indigent  children  of  misfortune  to  obtain 
instruction  at  the  public  expense.  If  this  was  not  the 
ground  of  the  Governor's  reasoning,  why  does  he  sup- 
pose that  not  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaf  mutes  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  a 
seminary  for  instruction?  D»>es  he  mean  that  a  larger 
proportion  could  not  be  obtained  if  the  public  expense 
were  proffered  for  their  education  and  subsistence?  If 
he  docs,  then  wc  humbly  think  that  his  Excellency  is 
most  cgregiously  mistaken. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  however,  whilst  the  Gover- 
nor in  the  part  of  his  report  which  we  have  quoted, 
seems  to  reason  upon  the  idea  that  Legislative  aid  is 
de-sired  for  the  sole  purpose  of  endowing  an  asylum  at 
the  commencement,  and  that  the  annual  cost  of  sup- 
porting and  educating  the  pupils  is  to  lie  drawn  from 
private  sources, — he  nevertheless  suggests  as  the  prefe- 
rable mode,  that  the  Legislature  should  annually  ap- 
propriate a  sufficient  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
given  number  of  pupils  at  the  institutions  of  Connec- 
ticut or  Pennsylvania.  Let  him  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage: 

"If  the  benevolent  purpose  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  be  the  great  object  of  those  who  desire  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  of  this  kind  in  Virginia  at 
this  time,  the  priucipal  question  must  be,  by  what 
means  can  such  an  object  be  best  attained  ?  The  consi- 
derations I  have  mentioned  will  probably  suffice  to 
show,  that  much  proficiency  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  a  school  of  this  kind  created  here  now,  nor 
for  many  years  yet  to  come,  except  at  a  cost  to  the 
public  very  for  exceeding  any  pubUc  benefit  that  could 
possibly  be  derived  from  it.  The  benevolcnco  of  the 
object  might  perhaps  justify  such  an  expenditure  for 
its  accomplishment,  if  no  other  means  existed.  But 
when  other  means  are  open,  by  which  the  same  bene- 
volent purpose  may  be  attained,  even  better,  and  at 
much  less  expense,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  rea- 
son why  the  better  and  cheaper  mode  should  not  be 
preferred.  This  better  mode  seems  to  me  to  be,  to  ap- 
propriate a  portion  of  the  sum  it  must  require  to  create 
and  to  perpetuate  such  an  establishment  here,  to  the 
advancement  of  the  same  object  in  some  other  semi- 
nary already  established  in  one  of  the  other  states. 
All  the  eastern  states  (except  Rhode  Island,  I  believe,) 
have  pursued  this  course  in  regard  to  the  seminary  at 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut ;  and  I  understand  that  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  have  adopted  the 
same  plan  with  respect  to  the  seminary  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

In  what  way,  let  us  ask,  is  this  annual  appropriation 
which  the  Governor  recommends,  to  be  expended? 
Upon  the  indigent  of  course — upon  those  to  whose 
intellectual  night  the  providence  of  God  lias  superadded 
the  gloom  of  poverty ;  and  these  objects  of  public  sym- 
pathy and  bounty  arc  to  be  selected  we  presume  from 
various  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  according  to  some 


equitable  rule  hereafter  to  be  established.  Now  we 
humbly  think,  that  whatever  inducements  could  prevail 
upon  the  friends  of  these  unfortunates,  to  send  them 
from  three  to  five  hundred  miles  abroad,  in  order  to 
partake  of  the  state's  charity,  would  operate  with  much 
greater  force  if  the  place  of  their  destination  were 
somewhere  within  our  own  limits.  Of  this  fart  we 
presume  there  can  be  no  question.  The  father  or 
guardian  of  an  indigent  deaf  mute  in  one  of  the  border 
counties  of  this  commonwealth,  would  vastly  prefer 
Richmond,  Staunton  or  Charlottesville  as  the  place  of 
his  education,  to  either  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  or 
Hartford.  There  arc,  moreover,  many  strong  and  ob- 
vious reasons  why  a  stale  institution  should  be  patron- 
ized, in  preference  to  any  other.  The  public  funds 
would  be  expended  on  our  own  soil,  and  among  our 
own  population.  The  state  would  be  even  richer,  by 
the  introduction  among  us  of  that  peculiar  science,  which 
reveals  »hc  mysterious  intercourse  of  human  minds  de- 
prived of  the  usual  inlets  to  the  understanding.  The 
Governor  himself  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  encou- 
ragement of  every  good  thing  among  ourselves,  rather 
than  to  be  dependent  upon  others  for  their  enjoyment, 
is  an  honest,  natural  and  patriotic  prejudice ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  takes  some  pains  to  encounter  and  over- 
throw it.    Hear  him. 

"Although  I  will  not  admit  that  there  is  a  single 
citizen  within  the  limits  of  Virginia  more  desirous 
tlian  I  am  to  domesticate  here  every  tiling  needful  to 
the  well  being  of  the  state,  yet  1  neither  consider  many 
of  what  are  called  modern  improvements  as  coming 
within  this  description,  nor  do  I  regard  it  as  wise  to 
attempt  such  domestication  prematurely.  It  is  among 
the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  all  things 
really  necessary  to  man  are  placed  within  the  grasp  of 
every  community  composed  of  men,  and  that  much  of 
what  is  not  necessary,  but  convenient  only,  is  of  easy 
acquisition  in  every  civilized  society.  But  when  you 
ascend  higher  in  the  scale,  and  seek  to  teach  or  to  learn 
all  the  sublime  and  long  hidden  truths  of  modern 
science,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  our  race  that  there 
are  not  many  any  where  who  feel  the  inclination  to 
become  scholars,  and  very  few  indeed  who  are  quali- 
fied to  teach  such  lessons.  Such  science  may  truly  say 
she  is  of  no  country ;  for  no  single  country  on  the 
habitable  globe  could  fill  the  chairs  of  the  instruct ers^ 
or  the  forms  of  the  pupils.  Accident  generally  lays 
the  foundation  of  such  seminaries,  and  the  contribution* 
of  the  civilized  world  are  required  to  erect  and  preserve 
the  edifice.  Does  any  country  grudge  to  pay  her  quota 
to  the  common  stock,  or  seek  to  pluck  from  the  wing  of 
science  the  particular  feather  which  such  country  may 
claim  as  her  own  ? — each  will  do  so  in  its  turn — and  the 
bird  which  might  have  soared  to  a  sightless  height, 
when  stripped  of  its  plumage,  will  but  flutter  on  the 
surface,  unable  to  wing  her  way  on  high." 

Now  wc  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  to  our 
entire  satisfaction  this  extract  from  the  report.  The 
figure  of  the  bird  with  the  plucked  plumage,  neither 
strikes  us  as  in  very  good  taste  nor  very  intelligible  ; 
but  as  we  have  more  to  do  with  his  Excellency's  argu- 
ments than  his  rhetoric,  wc  shall  leave  the  latter  to 
those  who  are  better  skilled  than  wc  are  in  following 
"  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion."  The  Gover- 
nor proceeds: 
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u  U  this  is  the  case  with  science,  in  what  may  now 
be  considered  its  higher  deportments,  how  much  strong- 
er is  ibe  appeal  humanity  makes  in  favor  of  benevo- 
lence and  christian  charity.  These  arc  of  no  coun- 
try,  certainly.  They  but  sojourn  on  earth,  teach- 
ins:  frail  man  to  do  his  duty  to  his  maker,  in  providing 
for  the  wants  of  his  unfortunate  fellows,  so  far  as  is 
practicable.  To  them  it  must  be  of  little  consequence 
indeed,  whether  the  mute  by  nature  is  made  a  rational 
beinj  by  arts  employed  in  his  education,  either  in  one 
place  or  another.  So  far  as  regards  the  unfortunate 
mule,  die  only  inquiry  is,  where  can  he  be  best  taught? 
Tneonly  inquiry  of  the  benevolent  ought  to  be,  where 
can  he  be  so  taught  at  the  least  cost  ?  This  lost  is  nn 
inquiry  suggested  not  less  by  benevolence  than  the 
former ;  for  as  the  means  of  even  charity  are  necessari- 
ly limited,  that  application  of  them  is  best  which  pro- 
Buses  to  do  the  greatest  good  with  the  least  expenditure. 

"  To  all  this  let  me  add,  that  if  there  is  any  tiling  bet- 
ter calculated  than  any  other  to  cement  our  union,  and 
lo  keep  bright  the  chain  which  I  trust  will  bind  these 
state*  together  while  lime  lasts,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
contributions  of  each  to  the  advancement  of  objects 
approTcd  by  all,  without  any  jealous  regard  to  the  ac- 
tual *p<>i  st  which  such  n  general  good  may  com- 
mence. If  a  grnerous  spirit  of  this  sort  is  but  once 
manifested,  its  effects  will  be  soon  seen  and  felt  by  all. 
Acts  of  kindness  will  not  fail  to  induce  forbearance  and 
to  generate  sympathy.  When  each  state  shall  feel, 
thai  for  the  aid  it  requires  to  accomplish  any  object  of 
general  utility,  it  may  rely  confidently  on  its  co-states, 
there  will  be  no  more  applications  lo  the  federal  go-. 
Ternmeut  lo  pervert  the  language  of  the  constitution,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  unholy  scheme  of  robbing  a 
minority  to  enrich  a  majority.  Then,  those  who  con- 
tend but  for  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  may  be  safely 
lei:  to  the  contempt  which  such  n  motive  cannot  fail  to 
inspire  with  all  the  generous  and  the  good.  It  would 
have  been  worthy  of  Virginia  to  set  such  an  example : 
it  it  worthy  of  her  to  imitate  that  which  others  have 
already  taught." 

It  is  in  these  passages  that  we  think  lurks  the  fallacy, 
»nd  we  might  add,  the  mischief  of  the  Governor's  views. 
He  sets  out  first  by  deprecating  all  legislative  interfer. 
n«x  on  the  subject.  "  Let  us  alone"  is  his  cardinal  max. 
ho,  and  the  maxim  of  the  school  of  political  economists 
f>wliich  he  belongs,— Let  individuals  take  care  of  them- 
atfres  and  of  each  other,  but  let  not  government  pre- 
sume to  thrust  its  paternal  care  upon  the  community. 
In  the  next  place,  however,  if  the  Slate,  according  lo  his 
Excellency's  notions,  will  officiously  obtrude  into  these 
private  matters— why  then  let  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
monwealth go  abroad  and  enrich  some  sister  State. — 
The*e  kind  offices  will  brighten  the  chain  of  union  which 
binds  the  Slates  logelher.  They  will  teach  us  all  to  rely 
more  upon  each  other,  and  less  upon  the  general  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Governor's 
reasoning ;  and  dangerous  and  fallacious  as  we  believe  it 
to  be,  we  feel  the  stronger  obligation,  coming  from  the 
nigh  quarter  it  does,  to  resist  and  refute  it  if  we  can.  It 
may  be  justly  asked,  if  there  be  any  thing  sound  in  this 
■pteious  appeal  lo  the  generous  feelings  of  the  Slates, 
*by  have  not  the  States  carried  out  the  doctrine  them- 
selves T  Why  has  North  Carolina  for  example,  pro- 
verbially styled  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  South,  been 
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so  blind  lo  her  own  interests  and  duty,  as  not  to  send  her 
deaf  and  dumb  children  to  Hartford,  instead  of  erecting 
an  asylum  at  home?  Why  have  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
been  guilty  of  the  similar  folly  of  founding  institutions 
themselves?  We  think  we  can  answer  these  questions 
in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  answered,  and 
that  is,  that  these  younger  States — these  (for  the  most 
part)  daughters  of  the  Old  Dominion,  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  their  venerable  mother.  They  have 
discerned  their  true  interests,  in  fostering  their  own  es- 
tablishments. Did  any  one  ever  dream  that  Kentucky 
ha'd  given  cause  of  oflence  lo  her  sister  Slates,  by  erect- 
ing an  asylum  for  the  poor  mutes  ?  We  apprehend  not. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  his  views  upon  this  subject.  Stale 
pride,— St  ite  sovereignty,— State  independence,— jea- 
lousy of  the  federal  government, — whatever  you  please 
lo  call  it,  is  best  preserved  by  each  individual  State  tak- 
ing care  of  its  own  resources,  and  building  up  its  own 
establishments.  What  a  ridiculous  business  it  would  be, 
if  twenty-four  families  in  the  same  neighborhood,  were 
to  act  upon  the  principle  that  each  was  to  take  care  of 
all  the  resl  in  preference  to  itself?  How  will  the  twenty- 
four  Slates  ever  be  strong,  unless  each  State  will  attend 
particularly  to  the  developcmcnt  of  its  own  latent  pow- 
ers and  capacities — unless  each  will  apply  ils  own  ener- 
gies for  its  own  benefit?  Pursue  the  Governor's  doc- 
trine to  all  its  remote  consequences,  and  see  to  what  ab- 
surdities we  are  driven.  The  University  of  Virginia 
was  a  most  palpable  violation  of  the  courtesy  and  good 
feeling  due  lo  our  sister  States.  Besides,  according  to 
his  Excellency,  would  it  not  have  been  cheaper  lo  send 
our  sons  as  usual  to  Cambridge,  and  Princeton,  and 
Yale,  rather  than  incur  the  enormous  expense  of  erect- 
ing a  splendid  establishment  from  the  State  Treasury? 
The  University,  by  the  way,  furnishes  a  very  strung 
case,  favoring,  in  many  of  the  views  in  which  it  may  be 
regarded,  the  positions  and  doctrines  of  Governor  Taze- 
well; yet  what  Virginian  regrets  even  the  lavish  expen- 
diture by  which  that  institution  has  been  endowed? — 
Who  docs  not  rather  rejoice,  that  in  his  native  Slate,  at 
the  base  of  Monticclto,  the  domes  of  Bciencc  have  been 
reared,  to  scatter  its  light  to  the  present  and  future  ge- 
nerations? 

The  truth  is,  and  most  melancholy  is  the  truth,  that 
many  of  our  leading  men  in  Virginia,  perhaps  the  far 
greater  number,  arc  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  this  fatal  doc- 
trine of  Sla;e  apathy — this  most  paralyzing  policy  of 
passive  inertness, — whilst  the  world  at  large,  and  many 
oilier  portions  of  the  Union,  are  marching  in  advance  of 
us,  with  a  celerity  which  defies  calculation.  Governor 
Tazewell  might  well  have  applied  his  figure  of  the  bird 
despoiled  of  its  plumage,  to  our  poor,  old  and  venerable 
mother.  Her  daughters,  and  sisters,  and  brothers — al- 
most the  whole  family— no  doubt  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world — are  practising,  in  one  way  or  other, 
on  the  old  lady's  kind  feelings  and  generous  principles. 
Our  worthy  and  excellent  friends  East  of  the  Hudson, 
send  us  their  notions— their  long  provender,  their  vege- 
tables and  brooms,  and  beg  us,  by  all  means,  to  buy 
them,  because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  so,  than  to  divert  our 
labor  from  our  valuable  staples.  They  send  us  also  their 
excellent  cottons,  and  other  fabrics  of  their  looms,  which 
we  take  liberally,  although  we  have  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
plus labor,  and  the  finest  water  power  in  the  Union.— 
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Our  near  neighbor  and  ulmost  twin  sister  Maryland,  is 
pushing,  with  a  degree  of  enterprise  which  does  her  cre- 
dit, her  internal  improvements  into  the  heart  of  our  own 
territory — and  we — «-wc  have  too  much  grace  and  po- 
liteness to  say  to  her,  that  it  is  rather  an  intrusion.  Our 
most  filial  and  amiable  daughters  to  the  West,  send  to 
us  their  hogs,  horses  and  rattle — and  we  pay  them,  at 
least  so  says  the  buyer,  most  tremendous  prices.  All  these 
drains  from  our  prosperity,  and  many  more  w  hich  might 
be  enumerated,  we  submit  to,  with  a  degree  of  patience 
and  composed  resignation  thai  even  Job  might  have  en- 
vied. Our  Eagle  is  indeed  stripped  of  its  plumage,  to 
adorn  others  more  fearless  and  adventurous  on  the  wing. 

But  to  return  to  the  Report.  The  Governor  thinking 
it  probable  that  the  Legislature  might  not  concur  in  his 
views,  either  to  give  the  whole  .subject  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  the  go-by,  or  to  adopt  the  alternative 
of  sending  the  indigenl  pupils  into  oilier  States,  presents 
various  views  touching  the  management  of  such  insti- 
tutions— the  general  correctness  of  which  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  question.  At  one  thing,  however,  we  arc  some- 
what surprised,  and  that  is,  that  his  Excellency  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  within  this 
Slate,  of  an  incorporated  asylum,  prepared  to  go  into 
operation  whensoever  the  public  shall  extend  its  patron- 
age. The  Report  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
voluminous  mass  of  documents,  which  are  deposited  in 
the  public  library,  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature.  Not 
having  access  to  them,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  reference  to  such  others  as  lay  within  our  reach,  in  or- 
der to  present,  in  a  few  strong  lights,  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  such  an  institution  in  Virginia. 

At  the  session  of  1825- '6,  Governor  Pleasants  com- 
municated to  the  Legislature  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  institution,  and  also  the 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  Hartford  Asylum.  The  first 
mentioned  document  is  particularly  important,  inasmuch 
as  it  exhibits  at  once  the  success  which  attended  a  firit 
experiment,  under  circumstances  extremely  disadvanta- 
geous. The  rcj>ort  of  the  trustees  in.uk-  to  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,— who  visited  the  asylum  at  Danville,  and  who, 
among  other  things,  stated,  on  their  return,  "that  they 
were  greatly  gratified  in  witnessing  the  progress  made 
by  the  pupils,  whose  facility  and  correctness  in  compre- 
hending the  signs  made  by  the  teacher,  and  expressing 
their  ideas,  exceeded  any  thing  that  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion." They  further  state  the  following  extraordinary 
facts,  which  ought  at  once  to  dispel  all  prejudice,  and 
unite  all  hearts  in  support  of  a  system  of  instruction,  at- 
tended by  such  beneficent  results.  "  All  those  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  asylum  for  roun  months,  wrote 
good  hands,  spelled  correctly,  and  answered  promptly  and 
correctly,  numerous  questions  that  were  proposed  to  them  by 
the  teacher  and  members  of  the  committee."  It  also  appears 
that  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  was  only  twenty-one — a  number,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Governor  Tazewell's  theory,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  communion,  in  their  peculiar 
mode — but  which,  in  the  instance  before  us,  would  seem 
to  establish  the  very  reverse  of  that  proposition. 

The  report  from  the  Hartford  Asylum,  which  is  dated 
in  18*5,  is  particularly  interesting,  as  furnishing  extra- 
ordinary proofs  of  the  progress,  of  the  pupils,  both  in 


moral  ami  intellectual  attainments.  We  think,  if  GtK 
vernor  Tazewell  had  been  so  fortunate  us  to  light  upon 
this  document,  he  would  scarcely  have  urged  as  a  rea- 
son for  postponing  an  asylum  in  Virginia,  that  the  sci- 
ence of  instructing  the  deaf  mute  was  continually  ad- 
vancing, and  was  likely  to  lie  more  perfect  some  years 
hence  than  at  present.  Doubtless  this  peculiar  nnd  va- 
luable art  will  improve,  and  so  will  many  other  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  even  now  in  a  highly  advanced 
slate.  Natural  history,  chemistry,  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences generally,  arc  constantly  enlarging  their  bounda- 
ries, and  extending  their  acquisitions — but  shall  we,  on 
that  account,  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  they  now 
teach,  in  the  vain  hope  that  by  and  by  they  will  rcarh 
the  maximum  of  perfection?    Strange  doctrine  truly! 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  memorial  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Staunton  institution,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  schools  and  colleges — both  of  which  in- 
teresting papers  will  l>c  found  among  the  printed  legis- 
lative documents  of  last  winter,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
printed for  distribution  among  the  members  of  tlial  bo- 
dy, now  in  session.  We  hope  that  the  Legislature  will 
take  the  subject  into  its  speedy  and  earnest  considera- 
tion, and  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Kentucky  refKirt, 
they  will  hearken  to  the  "claims  of  those  whom  God,  in 
the  mysterious  dispensations  of  his  providence,  has  de- 
prived of  the  faculty  of  hearing  and  of  speech ;  of  whom 
an  eloquent  divine  has  said,  'sUence  like  theirs  is  elo- 
quence,' " 


A  picture  of  Uic  House  of  Burgesncs  of  Maryland 
la  1900. 

We  have  been  politely  favored  with  the  sight  of 
a  letter  from  an  illustrious  philosopher  and  statesman, 
written  at  Annapolis  on  the  25lh  May,  1766,  to  his 
friend  in  Virginia,  from  which  we  make  the  subjoined 
curious  extract.  It  is  no  less  instructive  than  amusing 
to  trace  the  progress  of  society  from  its  rude  and  sam- 
ple beginnings,  to  that  more  perfect  form  produced  by 
civilization  and  refinement.  It  may  be  doubted  how- 
ever, whether  the  degree  of  decorum  prevailing  in  the 
legislative  body  of  a  country,  furnishes  more  than  an 
imperfect  index  to  the  state  of  public  manners.  We 
will  venture  to  assert  that  in  I76C,  the  very  year  when 
the  Burgesses  of  Maryland  are  represented  as  no  better 
than  a  "mob,"  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Virginia  ex- 
hibited as  fine  a  picture  of  gravity  and  dignity  as  could 
be  well  conceived ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  Maryland  at  thai  day  were 
less  civilized  than  their  brethren  south  of  the  Potomac 
Perfectly  aware  as  we  arc  of  the  faults  of  our  country- 
men, we  have  nevertheless  always  contended  that  the 
Virginians  ore  the  most  remarkable  people  in  the  world 
for  the  observance  of  a  certain  peculiar  affability  to- 
wards each  other,  not  only  in  their  public  bodies,  but  in 
private  intercourse.  We  mean  Virginians  of  the  ge- 
nuine old  stock — not  the  new  race  who  have  sprung  up 
among  us  like  mushrooms,  nnd  arc  trying  lo  introduce 
an  awkward  imitation  of  European  customs.  These 
latter  arc  some  of  them  weak  enough  to  think  that  the 
sudden  acquisition  of  fortune,  without  merit  on  their 
part,  or  a  voyage  or  two  to  London  or  Paris,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  constitute  a  finished  gentle- 
man.  Real  refinement  is  founded  upon  good  sense, 
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and  upon  kindness  uml  good  will  towards  our  fellow 
man,  and  never  can  co-exist  with  purse-proud  nrro- 
gance  or  conceited  vanity. 

In  reference  to  our  public  assemblies,  it  is  a  common 
remark,  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  just  one,  that  there  is 
more  order,  decorum  und  dignity  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, than  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  latter  body  the  members  sit 
with  their  hats  on,  write  letters  and  read  newspapers, 
whilst  one  of  their  members  is  addressing  the  chair,  or 
the  speaker  is  putting  the  question.  Such  disorder  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

 "I  will  now  give  you  some  nerottnl  of  what  I 

have  seen  in  this  metropolis.    The  Assembly  happens 
to  be  sitting  at  this  time  •  their  upper  and  lower  house 
as  they  call  them,  sit  in  different  houses.    I  went  into 
the  lower,  sitting  in  an  old  courthouse,  which  judging 
from  its  form  and  appearance,  was  built  in  the  ye;ir 
one.    I  was  surprised  on  approaching  it,  to  hear  as 
great  a  noise  and  hubbub  ns  you  will  usually  observe 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  planters  in  Virginia.  The 
first  object  which  struck  me  after  my  entrance,  was  the 
figure  of  a  little  old  man,  dressed  but  indifferently, 
with  a  yellow  queue  wig  on,  and  mounted  in  the  judge's 
chair.    This,  the  gentleman  who  walked  with  me,  in- 
formed me  was  the  speaker,  a  man  of  a  very  fair  cha- 
racter, but  who,  by  the  by,  has  very  little  the  air  of  a 
speaker.    At  one  end  of  the  justices'  bench  stood  n 
nam  whom  in  another  place  I  should,  from  his  dress 
and  phiz,  have  taken  for  Goodall  the  lawyer  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, reading  a  bill  then  before  the  house  with  a 
schoolboy  lone,  and  an  abrupt  pause  at  every  half  do- 
zen words.    This  I  found  to  be  the  clerk  of  the  Assem- 
bly.   The  mob  (for  such  was  their  appearance)  sat 
covered  on  the  justices'  and  lawyers'  benches,  und 
were  divided  into  little  clubs,  amusing  themselves  in 
the  common  chitchat  way.    I  was  surprised  to  see 
them  address  the  speaker  without  rising  from  their 
seats,  and  three,  four  and  five  at  a  time,  without  beinfj 
checked.    When  a  motion  was  made,  the  speaker,  in- 
stead of  putting  the  question  in  the  usual  form,  only 
asked  the  gentlemen  whether  they  chose  that  such  or 
such  a  thing  should  be  done,  and  was  answered  by  a 
yes  sir,  or  no  sir;  and  though  the  voices  appeared  fre- 
quently to  be  divided,  they  never  would  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  dividing  the  house;  but  the  clerk  entered  the 
resolutions,  1  supposed,  as  he  thought  proper.  In 
short,  every  tiling  seems  to  be  carried  without  the 
house  in  general  knowing  what  was  projHn>cd." 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
WESTERN  SCENERY. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  WESTERN  TRAVELLER. 

We  had  rode  about  a  nii!e,  when  my  guide  said, 
that  if  I  was  willing  to  go  a  hundred  yards  out  of  the 
way,  he  could  show  me  something  worth  seeing.  I  no 
sooner  assented  to  this,  tlurn  he  cast  around  him  his  keen 
woodsman's  glance,  and  then,  turning  his  horse  in  a  di- 
rection slightly  diverging  from  the  road,  struck  into  the 
woods.  I  followed,  and  presently  observed  that  wc  were 
pursuing  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  what  seemed  to  be 
a  precipice,  l>cyond  the  verge  of  which  I  caught  glimpses 
of  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Without  allowing  me  tune 
to  see  any  thing  distinctly,  my  guide  pushed  on,  and, 


spurring  to  the  lop  of  nn  Indian  barrow,  placed  himself 
and  me  at  the  desired  point  of  view. 

We  were  on  the  spot  that  overlooks  the  confluence  of 
Salt  River  with  the  Mississippi  Having  once  travelled 
an  hundred  miles  to  sec  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  having 
heard  from  Mr.  Jefferson  that  that  sight  was  worthy  of 
a  voyngc  across  thp  Atlantic,  I  certainly  did  not  grudge 
the  price  1  had  paid  for  the  view  that  opened  on  me. 

The  confluence  of  the  rivers  is  nearly  at  right  angles. 
The  hill  descends  with  equal  abruptness  towards  each, 
and,  at  firs',  glance,  the  apex  seems  to  overhang  the  wa- 
ter of  each.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  descent,  perhaps, 
wants  two  or  three  degrees  of  perpendicularity,  nnd,at 
the  bottom,  there  is  a  narrow  border  of  low-ground, 
fringing  the  banks  with  lofty  trees.  The  appearance  of 
these  trees  sjavc  the  only  measure  of  the  height  of  the 
hill.  To  the  eye  they  might  be  bushes.  My  guide  as- 
sured me  they  were  of  the  tallest  growth. 

.To  the  East,  across  the  Mississippi,  lay  what  is  called 
floicariTs  bottom.  This  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  body 
of  low  ground.    Its  width  is  said  to  be,  in  some  places, 
not  less  than  six  miles,  and  to  be  nearly  uniform  for  a 
distance  of  sixty.  Of  this  I  could  not  judge.  It  seemed 
that  it  might  be  so.    I  was  nearly  opposite  the  middle 
of  it,  und  overlooking  the  whole.    Next  the  water  was 
a  Umler  of  the  most  luxuriant  forest,  apparently  some 
half  a  mile  in  width,  and  beyond  this,  a  Prairie  reaching 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  interspersed  with  masses  of  for- 
est, and  groves,  and  stumps,  and  single  trees,  among 
which,  here  and  there,  were  glittering  glimpses  of  the 
ChtnaUie  ecartte,  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  it. 
You,  who  know  the  vesture  in  which  nature  clothes 
these  fertile  plains,  need  not  be  told  how  rich  and  soft 
was  the  beautiful  picture  thus  spread  beneath  my  feet. 
Its  setting  was  not  less  remarkable.  This  was  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  limestone,  two  or  three  hundred  feel 
high,  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  East.  An  occa- 
sional gap,  affording  an  outlet  to  the  country  beyond, 
alone  broke  the  continuity  of  tins  barrier.    To  the 
North,  lay  the  extensive  plain  through  which  Salt  River 
winds.    I  have  no  idea  of  its  extent.    It  is  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, surrounded  by  lofty  and  richly-wooded  hills. 
The  plain  itself  is  of  wood  and  Prairie  interspersed, 
and  so  blended,  that  every  tree  seems  placed  for  eflccL 
You  are  not  to  suppose,  because  1  do  not  launch  out 
in  florid  declamation  about  the  beauty,  and  grandeur, 
and  magnificence,  and  all  thai,  of  this  scene,  that  it  was 
less  striking  than  you  would  naturally  sup|>o&c  it  must 
be.    You  know  that  I  have  neither  talent  nor  taste  for 
fine  xcriting,  mi  you  must  take  the  piclurc  as  I  give  if, 
and  draw  on  your  own  imagination  for  the  garniture. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  the  rivers,  but  to  tell  you  they 
were  there,  and  flowing  through  a  landscape  of  many 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  richest  land  on  earth, 
with  the  most  beautifully  variegated  surface,  all  spread 
out  under  my  feet.    I  felt  that  the  sceno  was  sublime ; 
and  it  is  well  for  your  patience,  that  I  have  learned  thai 
sublime  things  are  best  described  in  fewest  words.  It 
is  certainly  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  There  may  be  others 
equal  to  it,  but  the  earth  does  not  afford  room  for  many 
such.  What  will  it  be,  when  it  becomes  "a  living  land-" 
sc»pe  of  groves  and  corn-fields,  ond  the  abodes  of 
men  ?"  As  it  is,  if  the  warrior,  on  whose  tomb  I  stood, 
could  raise  his  head,  he  would  see  it  in  nothing  changed 
from  what  it  was  when  his  lost  sun  set  upon  it. 
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THOM*8  GROUP  OF  8TATCABV, 

FROM  BfRNS'8  TAM  o'sill N  TER. 

These  remarkable  specimen*  of  sculpture,  have  been 
recently  exhibited  in  this  city,  nnd  have  attracted,  we 
believe,  universal  admiration.  The  nrtist  is  a  native  ul 
Ayrshire,  Scotland, — which  nlso  pave  birth  to  the  Im- 
mortal Bnrd,  whose  conceptions  arc  so  happily  illus- 
trate! by  the  gciiiusof  the  sculptor.  Not  prct<  'tiding 
ourselves  to  nny  of  those  mysterious  c  ipibilitu  s,  which 
are  rlaimeil  by  connoiseurs  and  amateurs,  to  judge  of  the 
productions  of  art ;  we  rely  upon  our  simple  perceptions 
of  what  is  both  true  and  excclh  nt,  in  their  d<  -sign  and 
execution.  The  following  is  the  pi.vs;ioe  fnno  Burns, 
which  the  nrtist  has- chosen  in  order  to  give  visible  and 
tangible  form  to  the  poet's  fancy: 

Ae  market  nii-lit, 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  nHit, 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleexmc  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  thai  drank  divinely: 
And  at  his  elbow  isouter  Johnny, 
His  ancient  trusty,  dronthy  crony  ; 
T»m  lu'ed  him  like  n  vera  bnther; 
They  had  been  foti  f  -r  weeks  the -iilicr. 
The  night  dravc  on  wi'  sanirs  and  clatter, 
And  aye.  the  ale  wa.<  crowin'  better: 
The  landlady  and  Tutu  grew  gracious, 
WI'  favours,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious: 
The  Soutertauld  his  queerest  jtonei. 
The  landlord's  lanirh  was  ready  chorus  : 
The  storm  without  mi?  hi  rair  ami  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whittle. 

Never  pcrhn|n,  as  is  well  observed  by  a  political  jour- 
nal in  this  city,  was  the  genius  of  art  so  truly  impressed 
upon  stone,  as  in  the  present  instruiec, —  to  represent 
human  bo<lics  in  a  state  of  petrifaction.  A  reader  of 
Romnncc,  would  almost  imagine  th  it  the  wand  of  en- 
chantment h:td  passed  over  the  merry  group,  and  had 
frozen  the  currents  of  life — without  disturbing  tlie  mirth, 
enlivened  feature,  the  arch  nnd  humorous  look, — or  the 
easy  and  careless  attitudes  of  nature.  We  admire  the 
productions  of  the  great  masters  of  modern  times,  or,  of 
classical  antiquity — but,  whilst  we  gaze,  we  never  once 
even  imagine  that  the  promethean  spark  might  have  ani- 
mated the  marble.  Belonging,  as  must  of  them  do,  to 
the  ideal  schools  of  sculpture — inihodying  nil  that  is  fair 
and  beautiful,  in  the  artist's  conception;  rather  than 
what  is  absolutely  true  in  the  visible  forms  of  nature, — 
they  do  not  strike  us  with  the  same  irresistible  force,  or 
so  instantly  seize  upon  our  feelings — as  does  the  rude, 
simple,  but  faithful  sculpture  of  this  unlettered  and  in- 
experienced Scottish  stone-cutter.  Considering  that  Mr. 
Thorn  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  his  art, — 
that  he  had  not  even  the  ndvnnt.ige  of  first  modelling 
his  productions  in  clay, — that  the  group  from  Tam  (  )'- 
Shanteris  among  his  first  effarts,  and  that  each  of  these 
fine  pieces,  was  hewn  at  once  out  of  the  shapeless  stone, 
without  the  power  of  correcting  the  mistakes  of  his  chi- 
sel ns  he  proceeded, — the  mind  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
rigor  and  originality  of  his  genius  Such  a  man  is  wor- 
thy the  birthplace  of  Rolw;rt  Burns, — who  little  thought 
whilst  he  was  sketching  the  hilarities  of  the  ale-house, 
that  one  of  his  countrymen  would  so  soon  arise  to  pre- 
sent in  the  forms  and  models  of  a  sister  art,  so  fine  a  re- 
presentation of  the  scene.  The  following  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  artist,  and  of  his  singularly  successful  la- 
bors, is  extracted  from  an  Edinburg  journal.  We  copy 
it  from  "  The  People's  Magazine.''  It  will  be  highly  in  • 
teresting  to  most  of  our  readers: 


James  Thntn,  the  sculptor  of  thesy  wonderful  figures,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Ayrshire,  and  of  respectable  parentage  near  Tnrbollon. 
Although,  like  those  of  his  countryman  anil  inspire*,  his  relatives 
were  all  en  raped  in  agricultural  pursuits,  (his  brothers,  we  un- 
derstand, possess  large  farms,)  the  young  man  himself  preferred 
tho  occupation  of  a  tnaxon,  and  was,  accordingly,  apprenticed  to 
a  craftsman  in  Kilmarnock.  This  profession  was  probacy  se- 
lected as  ofTeriur  the  nearest  approach  to  the  undefined  workmcs 
and  predilections  of  his  own  inexperienced  mind,  since  he  was 
not,  ns  in  the  instance  of  several  sculptors  of  eminence,  thrown 
first  into  the  trade  of  a  stone  mason  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
Thin  would  nppear  from  his  showing  little  attachment  to  the 
drudc  ry  of  the  art:  accordingly ,  hi*  rtr-t  muster  is  understood 
to  have  pronounced  him  rather  a  dull  apprentice.  From  the  be- 
iriiininj.',  he  .•.(•ems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  ornamental  pan 
of  In -i  < 'allim?  ;  itiul  in  :i  country  town  where  there  was  lutie  or 
no  opportunity  of  employment  in  that  line,  lo  thus,  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  he  mieht  appear  less  useful  than  a  ie^s  inspir- 
ing workman.  Tho  evidence*  of  young  Thorn's  diligence  and 
talent  nt  t li i « time,  huwevcr,  still  remain  in  numerous  specimen! 
ol  rarviiiL'  in  stone,  which  he  himself  still  considers,  wr  are  told, 
as  superior  to  any  thin"  he  has  yet  done. 

His  term  of  appientu  -e*hip  being  expired.  Mr.  Thotn  r«  paired 
to  Glasgow  in  pursuit  of  bclleremployment.  Here  his  menu  were 
immediately  |K-n  eived,  and  so  well  rewarded,  that  his  wages 
were  considerably  hirher  than  llie  ordinary  rale. 

In  his  present  |  ri'i'eri-«ion,  Mr.  Thorn's  career  may  be  dared 
from  the  cotniiicnccmeit  of  the  winter  of  Hi".  Being  employed 
at  this  lime  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Auld,  of  Ayr,  who  afterwards  proved  his  nteady  ami  judicious 
friend,  f  .r  permission  to  take  u  sketch  from  a  portrait  of  Burns, 
with  the  intention  of  executin?  a  bust  of  the  poet.  This  is  a  e  *«1 
copy  of  llie  original  picture  by  Mr.  Nasmylh,  and  is  suspe  ded 
in  the  very  elegant  and  cla».sical  monument,  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  bard,  on  the  banks 
of  the  boon,  near  "  A I  low  a.'*  auld  haunted  kirk."  The  permis- 
sion was  kindly  granted  ;  doubts,  however,  being  at  the  same 
time  expressed,  how  far  the  .il!  in|K  w;i<  likely  lo  prove  ktj«  c*-t<- 
ful,  Mr.  Thom  not  being  then  known  in  Ayr.  These  ijoulfs 
seemed  to  be  confirmed,  on  the  lamr  returning  with  a  very  im- 
|M-riei  I  «ket<  h,  taken  by  placing  transparent  paper  on  the  pic- 
ture.  The*c  incurrences  hi'.ppeucd  on  the  Wednesday,  conse- 
quently notlmir  could  be  done  nil  Thursday,  when  materials 
were  to  be  procured,  and  other  arrangement*  made,  before  the 
work  was  absolutely  boron.  The  surprise  th«n  may  t*  con- 
ceived, on  the  nrti«t  retiirnint,' on  the  Monday  following  with  the 
finixhed  bust.  In  Uin  work,  though  somewhat  defective  a*  a  like- 
ness, the  execution,  the  mechanical  dcuils,  and  the  jjenera!  ef- 
fect, were  wonderful,  es-pei  ially  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the  disadvantage  of  being  flnrshed 
almo«t  from  memory— the  very  imperfect  outline,  already  men- 
tioned, being  the  only  trtrmcl  guide.  It  was  this  general  ex- 
cellence that  encouraged  the  proposal  of  a  ful)  length  figure— a 
proposal  to  which  the  arn«t  pave  Irs  ready  assent,  staling  that  he 
had  wished  lo  undertake  something  of  the  kind,  but  did  not  con- 
sider it  prudent,  without  any  pro«peet  of  remuneration,  to  hazard 
the  expense  both  of  the  block  of  nlone  and  the  loss  of  time.  On 
this  Mr.  Auld  offered  to  procure  nny  *totie  from  the  neighboring 
quarries  which  the  artist  mii'ht  judge  tit  for  his  purpose.  Seve- 
ral days  elapsed  in  this  search  ;  in  the  meantime,  the  matter  w»s 
rather  lauched  at  than  cr  conrared  ;  and  some  apprehensions  of 
faili  re,  and  ex|K>snre  to  consequent  comments,  t  t-ing  cx|wes»esl, 
"Perhaps,"  said  the  artist,  endeavoring  to  reassure  his  friend*. 
"  I  lied  just  belter  try  my  hand  at  a  head,  as  n  specimen  o'  Tam." 
This  iM'ing  agreed  to,  he  returned  to  Crosby  church-yard,  where 
he  was  then  employed  upon  a  grave-stone.  The  iUy  following 
Imppened  to  be  one  of  continued  rain  ;  and,  finding  that  the  wa- 
ter filled  up  his  lines;  probsbly,  too,  thinking  more  on  "  plon- 
ous  Tarn,''  than  on  the  memmto  mori  he  was  attempting  to  en- 
grave, our  artist  resolved  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  v>**  t 
about  the  "  specimen  head"  directly.  Accordingly,  pulling  trom 
tho  ruins  of  the  church  of  Crosby  a  rabat  of  the  door-way,  as  a 
proper  material  for  his  purpose,  be  sat  himself  down  among  the 
long  rank  gra-ss  covering  the  graves,  and  in  thst  situatMin  ac- 
tually finished  the  head  before  nsinr;.  Na)',  more,  although 
the  day  has  been  described  to  us  "  as  a  dounright  pour,"  s* 
total  wss  his  absorption  in  the  work- so  complete  his  insensibi- 
lity to  every  ihing  else,  that  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  un- 
conscious of  the  "  rattling  showers,"  fjom  the  moment  be  com 
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rotated.  Such  is  lhepow«:r  of  genuine  and  natural  enthusiasm  in 
afaforite  pursuit.  This  head,  which  contained  perhaps,  morecx- 
prwnon  than  even  that  of  the  present  figure,  decided  the  matter. 
Neil  Jay,  the  block  requisite  for  a  full-lenrth  of  Tarn  o'  Shan- 
l*r,  tu  brought  Into  Ayr,  ft  load  for  four  stout  horses,  and  placed 
in*  proper  workshop,  within  Cromwell's  fort. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  a  ft  w  particular*  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  these  figures  have  tiecn  composed  and  finished  — 
"Tam"  km  selected  by  the  arti.vt  as  a  subject  for  hrs  chisel. 
Th«  fi?urc  is  understood  to  bear  a  strong  traditional  resemblance 
u>  the  well-known  Douglass  Graham,  some  forty  yearn  ago  a 
rrnnwned  specimen  of  a  Carrirlc  farmer,  and  who,  residing  at 
Slu:ii«-r,  furnished  to  Burns  the  prototype  of  his  hero. 

—  Router  Johnnie, 
IIi»  anticnt,  trusty,  drouthic  cronie — 

ti«aid  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of  a  living  wi^hi— a  cobbler  near 
Maybole  ;  not  that  thi*  individual  sat  fur  his  portraiture,  Inn  that 
the  artist  appear*  to  have  wrought  from  tin-  reminiscence*  of  two 
interviews  wlih  whic  h  he  was  favored, aftertwice  travelling  Some 
Un?  Scotch  miles,'  in  order  to  persuade  the  said  •*  muter"  to 
transfer  his,  body,  by  mean*  of  his  pair  of  soles,  from  his  own 
to  the  artist's  studio.    The  bribe  of  two  guineas  a-wtek,  exclu- 
sive of  "  half-mutchkins  withouten  score,"  proved,  however, 
UDjvalllo?,  and  the  cobbler  remained  firm  to  the  latl.    By  this 
refusal,  '«  the  birkie"  haa  only  become  poorer  by  the  said  couple 
of  suine&rt,  and  certain  "  half-muichkins  drouthier,"  for  no  true 
hat  the  eye  of  the  sculptor  proved,  that  every  one  is  said  in- 
stantly to  recognise  the  cobbler's  phiz  and  person.    A  »trangr 
perverse ne**,  indeed,  or  fatality,  or  what  you  will,  seems  to  have 
seized  upon  all  the  favored  few  selected  as  fitting  archetypes  for 
these  admirable  figures.    For,  Tam's  "  nether  man"  occasion- 
in*  some  anxiety  in  the  perfecting  of  its  sturdy  symmetry,  a  car- 
ter, we  believe,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  the  gamathim,  being  pull- 
ed on  for  half-an-hour,  Tarn's  right  leg  was  finished  in  rivalship 
ol  the  said  gentleman's  tupporitr.    It  appears  to  have  h'en 
agreed  qpon  that  he  should  return  at  a  fittiiiF  opportunity,  huv- 
in*  thus  le!t  Tarn  "  lurpling  :"  but,  in  the  interval,  the  story  of 
the  sitting  unfortunately  taking  arr,  and  the  soubriquet  of  "  Turn 
o'  Shanter*'  threatening  to  attach  to  the  lawful  and  Christian  ap- 
petlatKnis  of  the  man  of  carts,  no  inducement  could  again  b.ing 
him  within  the  unhallowed  precincts  of  our  sculptor's  work- 
room.  In  like  manner,  though  at  a  somewhet  later  period,  while 
the  arust  was  engaged  upon  the  figure  of  the  landlady,  no  per- 
suasioa  could  prevail  upon  one  of  the  many  "  bor.ny  lasses" 
wbo  have  given  iuch  celebrity  to  Ayr,  to  exhibit  even  the  "  flu- 
rat  of  their  pearling*"  to  Mr.  Thorn's  gaze.    One  sonsy  damsel, 
on  being  bard  pressed  to  grant  a  sitting,  replied,  "  Na,  na,  I've- 
n*e  mind  to  be  nicknamed  •  landlady  ;'  and,  as  for  gudewifc,  twa 
•peering*  maun  gang  to  that  name." 

it  will,  doubtless,  excite  the  admiration  of  every  one  in  the 
■lighten  degree  conversant  w''h  tbc  Arts,  that  these  figures,  so 
full  of  life,  ease  and  character,  were  thus  actually  executed  with- 
out model,  or  drawing,  or  palpable  archetype  whatsoever.  The 
am*,  indeed,  knows  nothing  of  modelling  ;  and  so  little  of  draw- 
Ing,  thai  we  question  if  he  would  not  find  difficulty  in  making 
even  a  tolerable  sketch  of  his  own  work.  The  chisel  is  his  mo- 
delling tool— his  pencil — the  only  instrument  of  his  nrt,  in  short, 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  but  which  he  handles  in  a  manner, 
we  may  say,  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  sculpture.— 
This,  however,  is  the  minor  part ;  for  we  think,  nay,  are  sure, 
we  discovci"  in  this  dexterity  of  hand,  in  this  unerring  precision 
of  eye,  in  this  strong,  though  still  untutored,  conception  of  form 
and  ehiracter— the  native  elements  of  the  hi;' he  a  art.  These 
priroodial  attributes  of  genius,  by  proper  culture,  may  do  honor 
to  the  country  and  to  their  possessor.  At  all  events,  instruction 
will  refine  and  improve  attempts  in  the  present  walk  of  art,  even 
•bould  gtndy  be  unable  to  elevate  attainment  to  a  higher.  Now, 
however,  it  would  be  not  only  prenvtturo,  but  unjust,  to  criticise 
the»e  st4tues  as  regular  labors  of  sculpture.  They  arc  to  be  re- 
girded  as  wonderful,  nay,  a  I  mom  miraculous,  efforts  of  native, 
unaided,  unlearned  talent— as  an  approach  to  truth  almost  in 
spite  of  nature  and  of  science  ;  but  they  do  not  hold  with  respect 
to  legitimate  sculpture — the  high-souled,  the  noblest,  the  severest 
of  all  arts— the  same  rank  as,  in  painting,  the  works  of  the 
Dutch  masters  do  as  compared  with  the  lofty  spirits  of  the  Ro- 
mans—precisely for  Una  reason,  that  while  similar  subjects  are 
not  only  fit.  but  often  felicitous,  subjects  for  the  pencil,  they  arc 
altogether  improper  objects  of  sculptural  representation. 


Though,  from  the  cirmuihtaiicc  of  Iteing  the  principals  in  the 
com  posit  ion,  and  from  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  concep- 
tion, these  two  figures  have  chiefly  occupied  the  public  attention, 
they  ought  not  to  induce  f..rv«lfuliies*  of  the  artist's  oilier  labor*. 
These,  besides  the  Landlord  and  his  mate,  consist  of  several  • 
copies,  in  various  sues,  of  this  original  group,  and  of  numerous 
sculptures,  of  different  character  and  purpose,  from  a  "  head- 
atatie"  upwards,  executed  by  Mr.  Thorn,  since  his  residence  in 
Ayr  as  a  professional  stone-cutter.    Here  his  studio  is  tbe  resort 
of  all  intelligent  stranrcrs  who  visit  this  ancient  and  beautiful 
burjh  ;  while  his  modest  manners,  and  moral  worth  have  couci- 
linled  the  respect  of  every  "lie.    The  charac  ter  of  the  Landlady 
is  well  sustained,  as  the  buxom  hti-tlirig  head  of  a  well  frequented 
"chonec-house."    Her  lord  and  master,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
represented  as  one  who  has  little  to  say  in  his  own  house,  and 
belter  qualified  to  drink,  than  to  earn  his  pint.    The  former  seems 
by  no  means  disinclined  to  reciprocate  glances  with  Tain  ;  while 
the  latter  is  so  convulsed  with  laughter  nl  the  Souter's  i-torics, 
us  f>  Ik-  hardly  capable  afmainiaininc  the  equipoise  of  the  foam- 
ing tankard  in  his  hand.    Neither,  however,  is  equal  in  graphic 
truth  and  humor  to  their  two  companions.    A  more  gigantic,  but 
by  no  means  so  happy  a  work,  is  the  statue  of  the  Scottish  pa- 
triot, lately  placed  in  the  niche  of  the  New  Tower,  just  erected 
In  Ayr,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  *'  Wallace  Tower"  of  Burns. 
In  fact,  we  regard  this  fk'iire  as  nearly  a  failure.    It  possesses 
neither  the  truth  of  nature,  nor  the  dignity  of  Ideal  representa- 
tion.   Omitting  others  of  less  moment,  we  shill  pass  to  the  uiost 
perfect  of  all  Mr.  Thorn's  works— the  figure  of  "  Old  Morta- 
lity."  This  though  only  a  model,  and  not  yet,  we  believe,  even 
commissioned  in  stone,  offers  by  far  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  eenius  in  its.  author, f   The  costume,  attitude,  and  expression 
of  the  old  man,  as  he  is  represented  silting  upon  a  grave-stone, 
which  he  has  been  occupied  in  cleaning,  are  most  admirable  ; 
and  perhafw  no  artist  ever  more  completely  realised  the  exqui- 
site conception  of  the  original  mind.    The  history  of  this  com- 
position supplies  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  genius  over 
spirits  of  a  congenial  stamp,  and  of  the  singular  coincidences 
which  sometimes  take  place  in  its  manner  of  conceiving  the  same 
sentiment.    During  a  voyage  to  London,  in  a  Leith  steuin  pack- 
et, Mr.  Thom  one  day  found  in  the  cabin,  Sir  Walter's  delight- 
ful talc  of  Old  Mortality,  which  he  had  never  read.    Taki.ig  it 
up,  he  quickly  became  eniiiely  engrossed  in  the  narrative.  The 
description  of  the  old  man,  to  whom  posterity  is  indebted  for  ma- 
ny a  record,  else  lost,  of  our  single-minded  sufferers  Tor  con- 
science'  sake— so  fixed  itself  upon  the  artist's  imaginati  >n,  that 
he  i:iKtautly  conceived  the  idea  of  representing  it  in  sculpture, 
lly  way  of  concentrating  his  thoughts,  he  sketched  a  figure  in 
the  imagined  altitude,  on  one  of  the  boards  of  the  book  he  had 
been  reading.    Tleased  with  his  idea,  he  transferred  It  to  his 
pocket-book.    A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was 
introduced  to  our  celebrated  countryman,  Wilkie,  who,  with  bis 
accustomed  kindness,  showed  him  hi*  portfolios.    Mr.  Thorn's 
surprise  may  be  imagined,  when  in  one  of  these  he  found  a 
sketch  of  Old  Mortality,  almost  Identical  with  his  own,  executed 
by  Wilkie  several  years  before.    The  same  thought  had  struck 
Is. tb,  and  almort  in  the  same  manner. 


[We  extract  t!ic  follow  ing  aflcxting  story  fr~m  the 
"Western  Monthly  Magazine."  Though  written  in  the 
f  irni  of  rom  intie  narrative,  it  presents  one  of  the  strong- 
est cases  we  recollect  to  have  seen,  in  which  innoceneri 
is  overborne  by  powerful  but  false  appearances  of  guilt. 
\l  is  certainly  a  strong  illustration  of  the  danger  of  con- 
victing a  fellow  creature,  upon  what  is  technically  calleil 
prtnumptite  cridener,  a  toj-ie  upon  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  are  furnished  with  as  wide  a  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  professional  ingenuity,  as  upon  any  other  in  the 

•  There  are  now  five  sets ;  three  of  which  are  the  size  of  life, 
and  two,  four  and  twenty  inches  high.  One  set  is,  or  is  to  be  de- 
posited nt  the  temple  called  the  tomb  of  Bums,  in  Ayrshire.— 
Another  beloncs  to  Lord  Cassili.   The  third  is  in  this  country. 

t  Since  the  above  has  been  published,  Thom  has  nearly  fin- 
ished his  Old  Mortality  in  a  block  too  small  for  his  conception, 
und  which  will  oblige  him  to  execute  an  entirely  new  fi«nre. 
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whole  compos  of  jurisprudence.  That  it  is  often  safe, 
and  indispensably  necessary  however  to  rely  upon  such 
kind  of  evideii.-c,  is  so  obvious  in  itself— and  so  well  es- 
tablished ns  a  legal  maxim — that  the  danger  of  some- 
times convicting,  upon  n  train  of  specious  but  deceptive 
circumstances,  is  less  than  the  evil  of  acquittal  in  the 
absence  of  positive,  conclusive,  and  infallible  testimony.] 

CIRCUMSTANTIAXj  evidence. 

a  ta1.e  founded  on  fact. 

The  circumstances  which  I  nm  about  to  relate,  are  fa- 
miliar to  many  now  living.  In  some  particulars  I  have 
varied  from  the  truth  ;  but  if  in  the  rchtinn  of  an  event 
which  excited  intens?  interest,  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, I  shall  succeed  in  impressing  ii|>on  any  one,  the 
delusive  character  of  circumstantial  evidence,  my  object 
will  be  attained. 

Beneath  the  magnificent  sycamores  which  bordered  a 
lovely  stream  in  the  southwest  part  of  Kentucky,  n  com- 
pany of  emigrants  hud  pitched  their  encampment,  for 
the  night.  The  tents  were  set  up,  the  night-fire  threw 
its  gleam  upon  the  water,  the  weary  horses  were  feed- 
ing, the  evening  repast  was  over,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  rejiose.  The  party  consisted  of  three  brothers, 
with  their  families,  who  were  wending  their  way  to  the 
new  lands  of  the  distant  Missouri.  On  their  visages, 
where  the  ague  had  left  the  sullow  truces  of  its  touch, 
few  of  the  nobler  traits  of  the  human  character  were 
visible.  Accustomed  to  reside  upon  t  he  outskirts  of  so- 
ciety, little  versed  in  its  forms,  and  as  little  accustomed 
to  the  restraints  of  law,  or  the  duties  of  morality,  they 
were  the  fit  pioneers  of  civilization,  because  their  frames 
were  prepared  f<»r  the  utmost  endurance  of  fatigue,  and 
society  was  purified  by  their  removal.  Theirs  were  not 
the  fearless  independence,  and  frank  demeanor  which 
marks  the  honest  backwoodMiian  of  our  country ;  but 
the  untamed  license,  and  the  wiley  deportment  of  vio- 
lent men,  who  loved  not  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
law,  nor  mingled  of  choice  with  the  virtuous  of  their 
own  species. 

As  they  stirred  the  expiring  fires,  the  column  of  light, 
mingled  with  the  smoke  and  cinder,  that  rose  towards 
the  clear  sky  of  the  mild  May  night,  revealed  two  tra- 
vellers of  a  different  appearance,  who  had  encamped  on 
the  margin  of  the  same  stream.  One  was  a  man  of  thirty. 
Several  years  passed  in  the  laborious  practice  of  medi- 
cine, in  o  southern  climate,  had  destroyed  his  constitu- 
tion, nnd  he  had  come  to  breathe  the  bracing  air  of  a 
higher  latitude.  The  wing  of  health  had  fanned  into 
new  vigor  the  waning  fires  of  life,  and  he  was  now  re- 
turning to  the  home  of  his  adoption  with  a  renovated 
frame.  The  young  man  who  sal  by  him,  was  a  friend, 
to  whom  he  had  paid  a  visit,  and  who  was  now  attend- 
ing him,  a  short  distance,  on  his  journey.  They  had 
missed  their  way,  and  reluctantly  accepted  a  sullen  per- 
mission of  the  emigrants  to  share  their  coarse  fare,  ra- 
ther than  wander  in  the  dark,  through  unknown  forests. 
Hamilton,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was,  perhaps,  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age — and  wos  a  young  gentleman  of  pre- 
possessing appearance,  of  cultivated  mind,  and  of  a  chi- 
valrous and  sensitive  disposition.  His  parents  were  in- 
digent, nnd  he  had,  by  the  energy  of  his  own  talents 
and  industry,  redeemed  them  from  poverty,  and  placed 
them  in  easy  circumstances.    In  one  of  his  commercial 


expeditions  down  the  Mississippi,  he  hud  met  with 
Saunders,  the  physician.  An  intimacy  ensued,  which 
though  brief,  had  already  rij>ened  into  mature  friendship. 

« Affection  knoweth  nousht  of  time, 
H  riseth  like  the  vernal  flowem ; 

The  henrt  pulse  is  it*  only  chime, 
And  feelings  are  iu  hours.' 

Together  they  had  hunted  over  the  flowery  barrens 
and  through  the  majestic  forests  of  their  native  state — 
had  scaled  the  precipice,  and  swam  the  torrent — had  ex- 
plored the  cavern,  nnd  visited  whatever  was  wonderful 
or  curious  in  the  region  around  them  ;  ond  both  looked 
forward,  with  painful  feelings,  to  the  termination  of  un 
intercourse  which  had  been  pleasing  and  instructive. — 
As  they  wire  to  separate  in  the  morning,  the  evening 
was  spent  in  conversation — in  that  copious  and  involun- 
tary flow  of  kindness  and  confidence  which  the  heart 
j>ours  out  at  the  moment  when  friends  are  about  to  se- 
ver, when  the  past  i9  recalled  and  the  future  anticipated, 
and  friendship  no  longer  silent,  nor  motionless,  displays 
itself  like  the  beauty  of  the  ocean  wave,  which  is  most 
obvious  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolution. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  two  friends  prepared  to  pur- 
sue their  journey.  As  they  were  about  to  depart,  one 
of  the  emigrants  advanced  towards  them,  and  remarked: 

'I  reckon,  strangers,  you  allow  to  encninput  Scottville 
to-night?' 

4  Yes,'  said  Saunders,  'I  do.' 

'  Well,  then,  1  can  tell  you  a  chute,  that's  a  heap  shorter 
than  the  road  you  talk  of  taking — nnd  at  the  forks  of 
Rushing  river,  there's  a  smart  chance  of  blue  clay,  that's 
miry  like,  and  it's  right  scary  crossing  at  times.' 

Supposing  they  had  found  a  nearer  and  better  road, 
nnd  one  by  which  a  dangerous  ford  would  lie  avoided, 
they  thanked  their  informant,  and  proceeded  on  their 
journey. 

In  some  previous  conversations,  Saunders  had  learned, 
that  his  friend  had  recently  experienced  some  heavy  los- 
ses, and  was  at  this  time  much  pressed  for  money,  and 
wishing  to  offer  him  assistance,  had  from  time  to  time  de- 
ferred it,  from  the  difficulty  of  approaching  so  delicate  a 
subject.  As  the  time  of  parting  approached,  however, 
he  drew  the  conversation  to  that  j>oint,  and  was  informed 
that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  would  relieve  his 
friend  from  embarrassment.  Having  a  large  sum  in  his 
|>ossession,  he  generously  tendered  him  the  amount  re- 
quired, nnd  Hamilton,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the 
loan,  nnd  proposed  to  give  his  note  for  its  repayment, 
which  Saunders  declined,  under  the  plea  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  nintter  of  friendship,  and  that  no  such 
formality  was  requisite.  When  they  were  about  to  part, 
Hamilton  unclasped  his  breast-pin,  and  presented  it  to 
his  friend.  '  Let  this,'  said  he,  '  remind  you  sometimes 
of  Kentucky — I  trust,  that  when  I  visit  you  next  year, 
I  shall  not  sec  it  adorning  the  person  of  some  favored  fair 
one.'  'I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  you,'  laughingly 
returned  the  other ;  and,  handing  him  a  silver-hnfted  pen- 
knife curiously  embossed,  *  I  am  told  that  knives  and  scis- 
scors  arc  not  acceptable  presents  to  the  fair,  as  they  arc 
supposed  to  cut  love,  so  1  have  no  fear  that  Almira  will 
get  this — and  I  know  that  no  other  humnn  being  would 
cause  you  to  forget  your  friend.'    They  then  parted. 

As  Hamilton  was  riding  slowly  homeward,  engaged 
in  thought,  and  holding  his  bridle  loosely,  a  deer  sprang 
suddenly  from  a  thicket,  nnd  fell  in  the  road,  before  hi* 
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bone,  who  started  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  In  ex- 
amining tbc  deer,  which  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  was  still  struggling,  some  of  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
oo  bis  dress,  which  had  been  otherwise  soiled  by  his  fall* 
Paying  little  attention  to  these  circumstances,  he  return- 


Though  his  absence  had  been  brief,  many  hands  grasp- 
ed his  in  cordial  welcome,  many  eyes  met  his  own  in  love, 
for  few  of  the  young  men  of  the  county  were  so  univer- 
sally beloved,  and  so  much  respected  as  Hamilton.  But 

I"  jwot  was  his  return  so  acceptable  as  to  Almira  • 

SJvp  had  been  his  playmate  in  infancy,  his  schoolmate  in 
childhood,  in  maturer  year*  their  intimacy  had  ripened 
into  Iotc,  and  they  were  soon  to  be  united  in  the  holiest 
and  dearest  of  ties.  But  the  visions  of  hope  were  soon 
to  puss  tram  before  them,  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  thnt 
rnxki  the  eye  of  the  thirsty  traveller,  and  then  leaves 
him  a  death-devoted  wanderer  on  the  arid  waste. 

A  mrue  report  was  brought  to  the  village,  that  the 
bndy  of  a  murdered  man  was  found  near  Scottville.  It 
■as  first  mentioned  by  a  traveller,  in  a  company  where 
Hamilton  was  present;  and  he  instantly  exclaimed,  'no 
ooubt  it  is  Saunders — how  unfortunate  that  I  left  htm !' 
ai>»i  then  retired  under  gTeat  excitement.  His  manner 
aixl  upreasions  awakened  suspicion,  which  was  unhap- 
pily corroborated  by  n  variety  of  circumstances,  that 
*ert  cautiously  whispered  by  those,  who  dared  not  open- 
!y  arraign  a  person  whose  whole  conduct  through  life 
Lid  been  honest,  frank,  and  manly.  He  had  ridden  away 
with  Saunders,  who  was  known  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Since  his  return,  he  had 
pud  off  debts  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  penknife 
<<  Saunders  was  recognized  in  his  hands— yet  none  were 
willing,  on  mere  surmise,  to  hazard  a  direct  accusation. 

The  effect  of  the  intelligence  upon  Hamilton  was 
marked.  The  sudden  death  of  a  dear  friend  is  hard  to 
be  supported— but  when  one  who  is  loved  and  esteemed, 
is  eutnff  by  the  dastardly  hand  of  the  assassin,  the  pang 
of  bereavement  becomes  doubly  great,  and  in  this  in- 
'Uricf,  the  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  which  Hamilton 
felt  towards  his  benefactor,  caused  him  to  mourn  over 
tlw  catastrophe,  with  a  melancholy  anguish.  He  would 
m  for  hours  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  from  which  even 
uk  smile  of  love  could  not  awaken  him. 

The  elections  were  at  hand ;  ami  Hamilton  was  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature.  In  the  progress  of  the  can- 
"o,the  foul  charge  was  openly  made,  and  propagntcd 
*iih  the  remorseless  spirit  of  party  animosity.  Yet  he 
beard  it  not,  until  one  evening  as  he  sate  with  Almira,  in 
her  father's  house.  They  were  conversing  in  low  ac- 
ctriu,  when  the  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep  inter- 
rupted them,  and  the  father  of  Almira  entered  the  room. 
'Mr.  Hamilton,'  said  he,  4 1  am  a  frank  man — I  consent- 
ed to  your  union  with  my  daughter,  believing  yourcha- 
ractertobe unstained — bullrcgret  to  hear  thatachargc 
Has  been  made  against  you,  which,  if  true,  must  render 
y»u  amenable  to  the  laws  of  your  country.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  fabrication  of  your  enemies— but,  until  it  shall 
be  disproved,  and  your  character  as  a  man  of  honor, 
placed  above  suspicion,  you  must  be  sensible  that  the 
proposed  union  cannot  take  place,  and  that  your  visits 
to  my  house  must  be  discontinued.' 

'What  does  my  father  mean?'  inquired  tho  young 
lady,  anxiously,  as  he*  indignant  parent  retired. 
4 1  do  not  know,'  replied  the  lover,  4  it  is  some  elec- 


tioneering story,  no  doubt,  which  1  can  easily  explain. 
I  only  regret  that  it  should  give  him,  or  you,  a  moment's 
uneasiness.' 

4It  shall  cause  mc  none,'  replied  the  confiding  girl:  *I 
cannot  believe  any  evil  of  you.' 

He  retired— sought  out  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and 
to  his  inexpressible  astonishment  and  horror,  learned 
that  he  was  accused  of  the  murder  and  robbery  of  his 
friend !  In  a  state  little  short  of  distraction,  he  retired 
to  his  room,  recalled  with  painful  minuteness  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  melancholy  catastrophe, 
and  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  dangerous  ground  on 
which  he  stood.  But  proud  in  conscious  innocence,  he 
felt  that  to  withdraw  at  that  stage  of  the  canvass,  might 
be  construed  into  a  confession  of  guilt.  He  remained  a 
candidate,  and  was  beaten.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  did 
he  feel  the  wretchedness  of  a  condemned  and  degraded 
man.  The  tribunal  of  public  opinion  had  pronounced 
against  him  the  sentence  of  conviction;  and  even  his 
friends,  as  the  excitement  of  the  party  struggle  sub- 
sided, became  cold  in  his  defence,  and  wavering  in  their 
belief  of  his  innocence.  Conscious  that  the  eye  of  sus- 
picion was  oj)cn,  and  satisfied  that  nothing  short  of  a 
public  investigation  could  restore  him  to  honor,  the  un- 
happy young  man  surrendered  himself  to  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  demanded  a  trial.  Ah !  little  did  he  know  the 
malignity  of  man,  or  the  fatal  energy  of  popular  delu- 
sion! He  reflected  not  that  when  the  public  mind  is  im- 
bued with  prejudice,  even  truth  itself  ceases  to  be  mighty. 
Many  believed  him  guilty,  and  those  who,  during  the 
canvass,  had  industriously  circulated  the  report,  now  la- 
bored with  untiring  diligence  to  collect  and  accumulate 
the  evidence  which  should  sustain  their  previous  asser- 
tions. But  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  innocence,  he 
stood  firm,  and  confident  of  acquittal.  The  best  coun- 
sel had  been  engaged — and  on  the  day  of  trial,  Hamil- 
ton stood  before  the  assembled  county— an  arraigued 
culprit  in  the  presence  of  those  before  whom  he  had 
walked  in  honor  from  childhood. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  confidence  of  his  friends 
diminished,  and  those  who  had  doubted,  became  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  Trifles  light 
as  air  became  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of  Holy 
Writ  to  the  jealous  minds  of  the  audience,  and  one  fact 
was  linked  to  another  in  curious  coincidence,  until  the 
chain  of  corrol>orating  circumstances  seemed  irresistibly 
conclusive-  His  recent  intimacy  with  tho  deceased,  and 
even  the  attentions  which  friendship  and  hospitality 
had  dictated,  were  ingeniously  insisted  upon  ns  evi- 
dences of  a  deliberate  plan  of  wickedness — long  formed 
and  gradually  developed.  The  facts,  that  he  had  ac- 
companied the  deceased  on  his  way — that  he  had  lost 
the  path  in  a  country  with  which  he  was  supposed  to 
bo  familiar — his  conduct  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his 
friend — the  money — the  knife — caused  the  most  incre- 
dulous to  tremble  for  his  fate  But  when  the  breast-pin 
of  Hamilton,  found  near  the  body  of  the  murdered  man, 
was  produced — and  a  pistol,  known  to  have  been  that 
of  the  prisoner,  was  proved  to  have  been  picked  up 
near  the  same  spot— but  little  room  was  left,  even  for 
charity  to  indulge  a  benevolent  doubt.  Nor  was  this 
all — the  prosecution  had  still  another  witness — the  pale 
girl  who  sate  by  him,  clasping  his  hand  in  hers,  was  un- 
expectedly called  upon  to  rise  and  give  testimony.  She 
shrunk  from  the  unfeeling  call,  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
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brother's  bosom.  That  blow  was  n  >t  nntici|>ated — for 
none  but  the  ciinnin  g  myrmidons  of  party  vengeance, 
who  had  even  violated  the  sanctuary  of  family  confi- 
dence, in  search  of  evidence,  dreamed  that  any  crimi- 
nating circumstance  was  in  the  possession  of  this  young 
lady.  At  the  mandate  of  the  court,  she  arose,  laid  aside 
her  veil,  and  disclosed  a  face  hazard  with  anxiety  and 
terror.  In  low  tremulous  accents,  broken  with  sobs,  she 
reluctantly  deposed,  that  the  clothes  worn  by  l*jr  bro- 
ther, on  his  return  from  that  fatal  journey,  were  torn, 
soiled  with  earth,  and  bloody !  An  audible  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd,  who  were  listening  in  breathless  si- 
lence—the  prisoner  bowed  his  head  in  mute  despair— 
the  witness  was  borne  away  insensible — the  argument 
proceeded,  and  after  an  eloquent,  but  vain  defence,  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guiiiy!  The  sentence  of 
dtath  was  passed. 

******** 

The  summer  had  passed  away.  The  hand  of  autumn 
had  begun  to  tinge  with  mellow  hues  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  forest.  It  was  evening,  and  the  clear 
moonbeams  were  shining  through  the  grates  of  the  pri- 
soner's cell.  The  unhappy  man,  haggard,  attenuated, 
and  heart-broken,  was  lying  upon  his  wretched  pallet, 
reflecting  alternately  upon  the  early  wreck  of  his  bright 
hopes,  the  hour  of  ignominy  that  was  just  approaching, 
nnd  the  dread  futurity  into  which  he  should  soon  be 
plunged.  It  was  the  season  at  which  his  marringe  with 
Almira  was  to  have  been  solemnized.  With  what  pride 
and  joy  had  he  looked  forward  to  this  hour !  And  now, 
instead  of  the  wedding  festivities,  the  lovely  bride,  and 
the  train  of  congratulating  friends,  so  often  pictured  in 
fancy,  he  realized  fetters,  a  dungeon,  and  a  disgraceful 
death !  The  well-known  tread  of  the  jailer  interrupted 
the  bitter  train  of  thought  The  door  opened,  and  as 
the  light  streamed  from  a  lantern  across  the  cell,  he  saw 
a  female  form  timidly  approaching.  In  a  moment  Almira 
had  sunk  on  her  knees  besidt;  him,  and  their  hands  were 
silently  clasped  together.  There  urc  occasions  when  the 
heart  spurns  all  constraint,  and  acts  up  to  its  own  dic- 
tates, careless  of  public  opinion,  or  prescribed  forms — 
when  love  becomes  the  absorbing  and  overruling  pas- 
sion— nnd  when  that  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  mere  unlicensed  impulse,  becomes  a  hallowed 
and  imperious  duty.  That  noble-hearted  girl  had  be- 
lieved to  the  last,  that  her  lover  would  be  honorably  ac- 
quitted. The  intelligence  of  his  condemation,  while  it 
blighted  her  hopes,  and  withered  her  health,  never  dis- 
turbed for  one  moment  her  conviction  of  his  innocence. 
There  is  an  union  of  hearts  which  is  indestructible,  which 
marriage  may  sanction,  and  nourish,  and  hallow,  but 
which  separation  cannot  destroy — a  love  that  endures 
while  life  remains,  or  until  its  object  shall  prove  faithless 
or  unworthy.  Such  was  the  affection  of  Almira;  and 
she  held  her  promise  to  love  and  honor  him,  whose  fideli- 
ty to  her  was  unspotted,  and  whose  character  she  con- 
sidered honorable,  to  be  as  sacred,  as  if  they  had  been 
united  in  marriage-  When  all  others  forsook,  she  re- 
solved never  to  forsake  him.  She  had  come  to  visit  him 
in  his  desolation,  and  to  risk  all,  to  save  one  who  was 
dear  and  innocent  in  her  estimation,  though  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

The  jailer,  a  blunt,  though  humane  man,  briefly  dis- 
closed a  plan,  which  he,  with  Almira,  had  devised,  for 
the  escape  of  Hamilton.   He  had  consented  to  allow 


the  prisoner  to  escape,  in  female  dress,  while  she  was  to 
remain  in  his  stead,  so  that  the  whole  contrivance  should 
seem  to  be  her  own.  'I  am  a  plain  man,'  concluded  the 
jailer, 4  but  I  know  what's  right.  It  'aint  fair  to  hang  no 
man  on  suspicion— and  more  than  that,  I  am  not  agoing 
to  stand  in  no  man's  way — especially  a  friend  who  has 
done  me  favors,  as  you  have.  I  go  in  for  giving  every 
fellow  a  fair  chance.  The  track's  clear,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
nnd  the  quicker  you  put  out,  the  better.* 

To  his  surprise,  the  prisoner  peremptorily  refused  the 
offer. 

'1  am  innocent,'  said  he;  'but  I  would  suffer  a  thou- 
sand deaths  rather  than  injure  the  fair  fame  of  this  con- 
fiding girl.' 

•Go,  Dudley — my  dear  Dudley,' she  sobl>ed :  'for my 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  broken-hearted  father  and 
sister — ' 

'Do  not  tempt  me — my  dear  Almira.    I  will  not  do 
that  which  would  expose  you  to  disgrace.' 
'Oh,  who  would  blame  me?' 

'The  world — the  uncharitable  world — they  who  be- 
lieve me  a  murderer,  and  have  lortuitd  the  most  inno- 
cent actions  into  proofs  of  deliberate  villainy,  will  not 
hesitate  to  brand  you  as  the  victim  of  a  cold-blooded 
felon.  And  why  should  I  fly  ?  to  live  a  wretched  w  an- 
derer, with  the  brand  of  Cain  on  my  forehead,  and  a 
character  stamped  with  infamy?' — 

He  would  have  said  more — but  the  form,  that  during 
this  brief  dialogue,  had  sunk  into  his  arms,  was  lying 
lifeless  on  his  bosom.  He  kissed  her  cold  lips,  and  pas- 
sionately repeated  her  name — but  she  heard  him  not — 
her  pure  spirit  had  gently  disengaged  itself,  and  was 
flown  forever.  I ler  heart  was  broken.  She  had  watched, 
and  wept,  and  prayed,  in  hopeless  grief,  until  the  phy- 
sical energies  of  a  delicate  frame  were  exhausted:  and 
the  excitement  of  the  last  scene  had  snapped  the  attenu- 
ated thread  of  life. 

Hamilton  did  not  survive  her  long.    His  health  was 
already  shattered  by  long  confinement,  and  the  chaffing 
of  a  proud  spirit.    Almira  had  died  for  him — and  his 
own  mother — oh!  how  cautiously  did  they  whia]>cr  the 
sad  truth,  when  he  asked  why  she  who  loved  him  bet- 
ter than  her  own  life,  had  forsaken  him  in  the  hour  of 
affliction — she,  too,  had  sunk  under  the  dreadful  blow. 
His  father  lived  a  withered,  melancholy  man,  crushed 
in  spirit;  and  as  his  sister  hung  like  a  guardian  angel 
over  his  death-bed,  and  he  gazed  at  her  pale,  emaciated, 
sorrow-stricken  countenance,  he  saw  that  she,  too,  would 
soon  be  numbered  among  the  victims  of  this  melancholy 
persecution.  When,  with  his  last  breath,  he  suggested 
that  they  would  soon  meet,  she  replied : '  I  trust  thai 
God  will  spare  me  to  see  your  innocence  established, 
and  then  will  I  die  contented.'    And  her  confidence  was 
rewarded— for  God  does  not  disappoint  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him.   About  a  year  afterwards,  a  wretch, 
who  was  executed  at  Natchez,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
three  persons  named  in  the  commencement  of  this  nar- 
rative, confessed  that  he  had  murdered  Saunders,  with 
a  pistol  which  he  had  found  at  the  place  where  the  two 
friends  had  slept.    '  I  knew  it  would  be  so,' — was  the 
only  reply  of  the  fast  declining  sister — and  soon  after 
she  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Dudley  and  Almira. — 
Reader,  this  is  not  fiction — nor  are  the  decisions  of  God 
unjust— but  his  ways  ore  above  our  comprehension. 
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LAW  LECTURE  AT  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

A  LECTURE  on  the  Study  of  the  Law;  being  an  inttoduction 
to  a  course  of  lecture*  on  that  subject,  In  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  by  Beverley  Tucker,  Professor  of  Law.— 
Richmond :  T.  W.  White.   Nor.  1834. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  Virginian  not  to  feel  an  interest 
in  old  William  and  Mary.    Recollecting  the  many  able 
meu  who  have  been  nurtured  within  its  walls,  nnd  sig- 
nalized as  lawyers,  legislators  and  statesmen,  we  can- 
not but  feel  gratified  at  every  cfl'jrt  in  its  behalf  that 
promises  to  be  of  use.    From  the  time  of  Judge  Sctn- 
ple's  last  appointment  as  Judge  of  the  General  Court, 
until  the  mouth  of  July,  the  law  chair  had  remained 
vacant.    A  vacancy  in  so  imjKirtant  a  department  con- 
tinuing for  so  long  a  period,  could  not  fail  to  be  prejudi- 
cial (o  the  institution,    it  was  in  vain  that  the  other 
professorships  were  ably  filled.    The  circumstance  of 
the  lectures  in  the  law  department  Ijcing  suspended, 
made  many  fear  thai  the  oilier  professorships  would  one 
by  one  ahare  the  same  fate — thnt  litis  vacancy  wns  but 
a  precursor  to  others — that  a  failure  to  fill  this  would  he 
followed  by  like  failures  hereafter — and  that  in  a  few 
years  the  doors  of  this  venerable  pile  would  be  closed. 
These  inferences  arc  strengthened  by  the  fart,  that  a 
very  important  professorship  (the  professorship  of  ma- 
thematics) had  formerly  been  permitted  to  remain  va- 
cant for  even  a  longer  period  titan  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  these  brief  reflections.    "Willi  such  anticipa- 
tions, it  is  no  wonder  that  every  class  has  latterly  been 
characterized  by  the  smallncRS  of  its  numbers. 

The  Board  of  Visiters,  at  their  meeting  in  July,  re- 
solved that  the  vacancy  should  continue  no  longer,  and 
conferred  the  appointment  of  law  professor  upon  Bever- 
ley Tucker.  Mr.  Tucker  is  well  known  as  a  writer  upon 
constitutional  questions,  and  his  appointment  to  the 
bench  of  another  state,  after  a  short  residence  iit  it,  af- 
fords evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  legal  at- 
tainments were  there  held.  The  same  professorship 
to  which  he  is  now  appointed,  was  filled  many  years  ago 
by  his  father  St.  George  Tucker,  w  hose  edition  of  Black* 
stone's  Commentaries,  and  subsequent  upttoiutmuut 
first  in  the  stale  and  then  in  the  federal  judiciary,  have 
given  him  a  reputation  with  members  of  the  bar 
thmughwit  the  Union. 

The  letter  nnd  answer  which  precede  the  introducto- 
ry lecture  of  Professor  Tucker,  sufficiently  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  lecture  is  published. 

Williamiburg,  October  97,  1SW4. 

Dear  Sir :— The  students  of  William  anil  Mary,  highly  grati- 
fied by  your  able  and  eloquent  addrcM,  delivered  before  them 
this  day,  hare  held  a  special  meeting,  and  by  unanimous  vote 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

R/toir'4,  (At  a  meeting  of  the  students  In  the  large  lecture 
room  on  the  37th  inst.)  That  a  committee  be  ap]ioint«d  to  ail- 
drew  a  nnte  to  Professor  Tucker,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
their  admiration  of  the  able  and  interesting  lecture  which  he  ha* 
tin*  day  delivered,  introductory  to  his  course  on  law,  aud  to 
eolkrt  the  came  for  publication. 

We  hope  for  your  anient  to  this  request,  and  In  performing 
thin  agreeable  duty,  we  Under  you  our  sentiments  of  reaped 
arid  esteem. 

J  NO.  W.  DEW,  CHA9.  H.  KENNEDY, 

WM.  T.  FRENCH,  JOHN  MURDAUOH, 

Prvf titer  Tucker.  Committee. 

Williamsburg,  October  V*.  1S3J. 
GemtUmtn:—  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  polite  note, 
and  am  happy  to  comply  with  the  request  which  it  conveys. 

Vol.  I  — 19 


Identified  with  the  College  of  William  nnd  Mary  by  the  early 
recollection*  nnd  warm  affections  of  youth,  I  liuve  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  us  a  desire  in  be  found  worthy  to  aid  in  restoring 
that  venernble  institution  to  all  it*  former  pros|ierity  nnd  useful- 
ness. Your  approbation  is  dear  to  nie,  as  enrotirtiirint;  a  hope 
that  my  efforts  may  not  be  unavailing.  If  I  Khali  be  mo  fortunate 
as  to  send  out  into  the  world  but  one  more,  to  lie  added  to  (he  list 
of  Illustrious  men,  who  arc  every  where  found  upholding,  with 
generous,  devoted  and  enlLhlened  r.eul,  the  free  institutions  in- 
herited from  our  father*,  in  their  truo  spirit,  I  shall  have  my  re- 
ward.* If  1  catiHiiceueil  in  impressing  on  my  class  the  conviction, 
that  freedom  hnn  its  duiieH,  a*  well  as  it*  riirhts,  and  ran  oidy  be 
preserved  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  those  duties,  I  shall  have 
my  reward.  If  lean  do  no  more  thnn  to  furnish  to  the  profes- 
sion member*  devoted  to  its  duties,  and  qualified  to  slistuin  its 
high  character  for  iii(cllk-cncc  and  integrity,  by  dilli'tnce  and 
fidelity  evon  in  It*  humblest  walks,  I  shall  still  have  my  reward. 
In  either  cane  I  shall  have  rendered  valuable  service,  to  you,  to 
this  venerable  institution,  to  this  r  cene  of  my  earliest,  happiest 
»;<d  best  day*,  and  tri  Vin-loia — my  mother— the  only  country  to 
which  my  heart  has  ever  owned  allegiance.  Fnr  as  my  feet  have 
wandered  from  her  soil,  my  afliaioiis  have  always  cleaved  to 
her,  and  as  the  faithful  mussulniRii,  In  every  clime,  worship 
with  hid  fare  towards  the  tomb  of  his  prophet,  so  has  my  heart 
ever  turned  to  her,  alive  to  all  her  interests,  jealous  of  her  honor, 
resentful  of  her  wrongs,  partakinc  in  all  her  struggles,  exulting 
in  her  triumphs,  and  mourning  her  defeats.  May  she  again  erect 
herself  to  her  former  proud  altitude  and  walk  before  the  chil- 
dren of  liberty  in  the  pathless  desert  where  they  now  wander, 
as  a  "cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.*' 

For  yourselves,  L'eiiilctnen,  and  those  whom  you  represent, 
be  pleased  to  accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the  compliment 
implied  in  your  application.  I  would  ask  you  to  aeeept  the  ex- 
pression of  another  sentiment,  if  I  knew  how  to  express  iu  Re- 
tumiuc  to  Williamsburg  after  an  absence  commencing  In  early 
life,  the  long  and  dreary  interval  seems  obliterated.  I  find  my- 
self remitted  at  once  to  the  h  etics  and  to  the  feelings  of  youth. 
It  would  seem  more  uatural  to  me  to  come  among  you  as  a  com- 
panion ihfin  as  an  instfucter.  But  this  may  not  be  much  amiss. 
My  business  is  with  your  headi,  but  the  road  to  them  is  through 
the  hrart,  and  if  I  can  only  brim.'  you  (o  understand  and  recipro- 
cate my  feeling*,  there  will  bo  nothing  wanting  to  facilitate  the 
communication  ot  any  instruction  I  may  be  capable  of  bestowing. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  high  regard,  your  friend  and  olw- 
dieut  servunt,  B.  TUCKER. 

To  Aft«*r».  J.  W.  Drtr,  John  Muulaugh, 

W  nt.  T.  t  rcisc/i,  and  CJtt.  Ii*  Kennedy. 

Yocno  Gkktlejien: 

I  gladly  avail  myself  of  an  established  custom, 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  mutual  relation  into 
which  we  have  just  entered,  and  the  studies  which 
will  occupy  our  attention  during  the  ensuing  course. 

This  day  is  to  you  the  commencement  of  the 
most  important  sera  of  life.  You  have  heretofore 
been  engaged  in  studies,  for  the  most  part  useful, 
but  sometimes  merely  ornamental  or  amusing.  Tho 
mind,  it  is  true,  can  hardly  fail  to  improve,  by  the 
exertion  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
of  any  kind,  even  as  tho  athletic  sports  of  the  boy 
harden  and  prepare  the  body  for  tho  labors  of  the 
man.  But,  in  many  particulars,  what  you  havo 
heretofore  learned  may  be  of  little  practical  value 
in  the  business  of  life ;  and  your  past  neglects  may 
perhaps  be  attended  with  no  loss  of  prosperity  or 
respectability  in  future.  Some  of  you  are  proba- 
bly acquainted  with  sciences  of  which  others  are 
ignorant;  but  are  not  for  that  reason  any  better 
prepared  for  the  new  course  of  studies  on  which 
you  are  about  to  enter.  Nor  will  such  knowledge 
necessarily  afford  iU  possessors  any  advantage  at 
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the  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  or  on  any  of  the  arenas, 
where  the  interests  of  individuals  and  nations  are 
discussed,  and  the  strifes  of  men  decided.  But  the 
time  is  now  past  with  you,  young  gentlemen,  when 
you  can  lose  a  moment,  or  neglect  an  opportunity 
of  improvement,  without  a  lasting  and  irreparable 
detriment  to  yourselves.  You  this  day  put  on  the 
toga  virilis,  and  enter  on  the  business  of  life.  This 
day  you  commence  those  studies  on  which  inde- 
pendence, pros|>erity,  respectability,  and  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  those  who  will  be  dearest  to 
you,  must  depend.  For,  trust  me,  these  things 
mainly  depend  on  excellence  in  the  profession  or 
occupation,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  a  man 
chooses  as  the  business  of  his  life.  The  humblest 
mechanic  will  derive  more  of  all  these  good  things 
from  diligence  and  proficiency  in  his  trade,  than 
he  possibly  can  from  any  knowledge  unconnected 
with  it. 

This,  which  is  true  of  all  occupations,  is  most 
emphatically  true  of  that  which  you  have  chosen. 
To  be  eminent  in  our  profession  is  to  hold  a  place 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth ;  and  they,  who 
devote  themselves  to  it,  have  the  rare  advantage 
of  treading  the  path  which  leads  to  the  highest 
objects  of  honorable  ambition,  even  while  walking 
the  round  of  daily  duties,  and  providing  for  the 
daily  wants  of  private  life.  The  history  of  our 
country  is  full  of  proof  that  the  bar  is  the  road 
to  eminence ;  and  I  beg  you  to  remark  how  few 
of  its  members  have  attained  to  this  eminence  in 
public  life,  without  having  been  first  distinguished 
in  the  profession.  To  win  its  honors,  and  to  wear 
them  worthily,  is  to  attain  an  elevation  from  which 
all  other  honors  are  accessible:  but  to  turn  aside 
disgusted  with  its  labors,  is  to  lose  this  vantage 
ground,  and  to  sink  again  to  the  dead  level  of  the 
common  mass.  You  should  therefore  learn  to  look 
on  the  profession  of  your  choice,  as  the  source  from 
whence  are  to  flow  all  the  comforts,  the  honors, 
and  the  happiness  of  life.  Let  it  be  as  a  talisman, 
in  which,  under  God,  you  put  your  trust,  assuring 
yourselves  that  whatever  you  seek  by  means  of  it 
you  will  receive. 

I  have  the  more  naturally  fallen  into  these  re- 
marks, as  they  are  in  some  sort  suggested,  and  are 
certainly  justified  by  the  history  of  this  institution. 
If  you  trace  back  the  lives  of  the  men,  who  at  this 
moment  occupy  the  most  enviable  pre-eminence 
in  your  native  state,  you  will  find  that  they  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  their  professional  and  po- 
litical education  at  this  venerablo  but  decayed 
seminary.  There  are  certainly  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  illustrious  men  out  of  the 
profession,  to  whom  this  remark  does  not  apply. 
But  when  Virginia  {Magna  Parens  JTrflro,)  is 
called  on  to  show  her  jewels,  to  whom  does  she 
more  proudly  point  than  to  men  who  once  occupied 
those  very  seats;  who  here  received  the  first  im- 
pulse in  their  career ;  who  here  commenced  that 


generous  strife  for  superiority  which  has  placed 
them  all  so  high. 

The  subject  of  our  researches,  young  gentlemen, 
will  be  the  municipal  law  of  Virginia.  The  text 
book  which  will  be  placed  in  your  hands  is  the  Ame- 
rican edition  of  Blackstond's  Commentaries,  pub- 
lished thirty  years  ago  by  one  of  my  predecessors 
in  this  chair.  You  will  readily  believe  that  it 
would  be  my  pride  to  walk,  with  filial  reverence  by 
the  lights  which  ho  has  given  us,  and  that,  in  doing 
so,  I  should  feel  secure  of  escaping  any  harsh  ani- 
madversion from  those  to  whom  1  am  responsible, 
and  who  still  cherish  so  favorable  a  recollection  of 
his  services.  I  shall  certainly  endeavor  toavail  my- 
sclf'of  this  privilege ;  though  it  may  be  occasionally 
necessary  to  assume  a  more  perilous  responsibility. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  which  I  propose  to  my- 
self, will  show  you  how  far  I  shall  follow,  and  where- 
in, and  why,  I  shall  deviate  from  the  path  which 
he  has  traced. 

Municipal  law  is  defined  by  Mr.  Blackstone, 
"  to  be  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  of  the  slate."  By  Justinian  it  is 
said,  "  Id  quod  quisque  populus  sibi  jus  const ttuit, 
vocaturjus  civile."  which  has  been  well  rendered 
thus :  "  It  is  the  system  of  rules  of  civil  conduct 
which  any  state  has  ordained  for  itself." 

Whatever  definition  we  adopt,  we  shall  find  that 
municipal  law  is  distinguishable  into  four  grand 
divisions,  which  may  be  properly  designated  by 
the  following  description: 

1.  That  which  regulates  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  body  politic;  which  establishes  the  relation 
that  each  individual  bears  to  it,  and  the  rights  and 
duties  growing  out  of  that  relation,  which  deter- 
mines the  principles  on  which  it  exercises  authori- 
ty over  him  ;  and  settles  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
by  which  it  operates  to  protect  and  enforce  right, 
and  to  redress  and  punish  wrong. 

2.  That  which  determines  the  relations  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  society  to  each  other;  which 
defines  the  rights  growing  out  of  that  relation; 
and  regulates  the  right  of  property,  and  such  per- 
sonal rights  as  must  subsist  even  in  a  state  of  nature. 

3.  That  which  defines  the  wrongs  that  may  be 
done  by  one  individual  member  of  society  to  ano- 
ther, in  prejudice  of  his  rights,  whether  of  person 
or  property,  and  provides  means  for  preventing  or 
redressing  such  wrongs. 

4.  That  which  defines  and  denounces  the  wrongs 
which  may  be  done  by  any  individual  member  of 
society,  in  violation  of  the  duties  growing  out  of 
his  relation  to  the  body  politic,  and  provides  means 
for  preventing  and  punishing  such  violation. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  is  treated  by  Mr. 
Blackstone  in  his  first  book,  under  the  comprehen- 
sive head  of  "The  Rights  of  Persons."  Under 
the  same  head  he  includes  so  much  of  the  second 
division  as  relates  to  such  personal  rights  as  must 
have  belonged  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  such 
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as  grow  out  of  his  relation  to  other  individual  mem- 
ber* of  society.  Such  are  the  relative  rights  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward, 
and  master  and  servant — and  the  absolute  rights,  of 
personal  liberty ,  and  of  security  to  life,  limb  and  re- 
putation. These  rights  are  obv  iously  not  the  crea- 
tures of  civil  society,  however  they  may  be  regu- 
lated and  modified  by  municipal  law.  They  in  no 
wise  depend  on  "  the  nature  or  form  of  the  body 
politic ;"  nor  on  "  the  relations  which  individuals 
bear  to  it nor  on  "  the  rights  and  duties  growing 
out  of  that  relation  ;"  nor  on  "  the  principles  on 
which  it  exercises  authority  over  individuals;" 
nor  on  "  the  system  of  jurisprudence." 

As  little  indeed  do  they  depend  on  "  the  rights 
of  property,"  but  they  have  much  in  common  with 
them.  Together  with  them,  they  collectively 
form  the  mass  of  "  individual  rights,"  as  contra- 
distinguished from  "  political  rights."  Neither 
class  derives  its  existence  from  civil  society,  al- 
though both  are  alike  liable  to  be  regulated  by  it, 
and  the  two  together  form  the  subject  of  almost  all 
controversies  between  man  and  man.  Now  with 
rights  in  actual  and  peaceable  enjoyment,  law  has 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  controversy  which  calls  it  into 
action  ;  and  as  both  this  class  of  personal  rights, 
and  the  rights  of  property,  have  the  same  common 
origin — both  subsisting  by  titles  paramount  to  the 
constitutions  of  civil  society  ;  as  both  are  the  or- 
dinary subjects  of  controversy  between  individuals; 
and  as  these  controversies  are  all  conducted  accor- 
ding to  similar  forms,  decided  by  the  same  tribu- 
nals, and  adjusted  by  the  like  means, — it  it>  found 
convenient  to  arrange  them  together  in  a  course  of 
instruction.  Such  1  believe  has  always  been  the 
practice  in  this  institution.  Proposing  to  conform 
to  it,  I  have  thought  it  best,  in  the  outset,  to  inti- 
mate this  slight  difference  between  this  practice 
and  Mr.  Blackstone's  arrangement. 

There  is  another  particular  in  which  Mr.  Black- 
stone's  order  of  instruction  has  been  advantageous- 
ly changed  at  this  place.  His  is  certainly  the  true 
philosophical  arrangement  of  the  subject.  When 
we  are  told  that  "  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state,"  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  "  what  is  that  supreme 
power,  and  whence  comes  its  supremacy?"  When 
we  are  told  that  it  is  "  the  system  of  rules  of  civil 
conduct,  which  the  stale  has  ordained  for  itself," 
the  first  inquiry  is,  "  what  is  the  stale?"  Thus 
whatever  definition  of  municipal  law  we  adopt,  the 
subject  of  inquiry  that  meets  us  at  the  threshold  is 
the  Lex  Legum  ;  the  law  which  endues  the  muni- 
cipal law  itself  with  authority. 

If  the  individual  to  be  instructed  were  one  who 
had  heretofore  lived  apart  from  law  and  govern- 
ment, yet  capable  (if  such  a  thing  were  possible) 
of  understanding  the  subject,  it  is  here  wc  ought 
to  commence.  To  him  it  would  be  indispensable 
to  explain,  in  the  first  instance,  the  structure  of  the 


body  politic ;  to  specify  the  rights  surrendered  by 
individuals ;  and  to  set  before  him  the  equivalent 
privileges  received  in  exchange.  We  too  might 
be  supposed  to  require  a  like  exposition  before  we 
would  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the  severe  restraints 
and  harsh  penalties  of  criminal  law.  But  in  regard 
to  controversies  between  individuals  we  feel  no  such 
jealousies.  In  these,  the  law,  acting  but  as  an  ar- 
biter, indifferent  between  the  parties,  no  question 
concerning  its  authority  occurs  to  the  mind.  The 
readiness  with  which  we  acquiesce  in  its  decisions, 
is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
of  England,  Ireland  and  the  United  States  are,  for 
the.  most  part,  governed  by  a  law  which  has  no 
voucher  for  its  authority  but  this  acquiescence. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  authority  of  tho 
civil  law  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  mind  does  not  always  require  to  be 
informed  of  the  origin  of  the  law  which  regulates 
and  enforces,  or  protects  individual  rights,  before 
it  will  condescend  to  inquire  what  are  its  behests. 
Prima  facie  it  should  be  so;  but  being,  in  point  of 
fact,  born  in  the  midst  of  law,  habituated  to  it  from 
our  infancy,  and  accustomed  to  witness  uniform 
obedience  to  its  authority  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
we  were  taught  to  obey,  we  learn  to  regard  it  as  a 
thing  in  rerutn  natura,  rather  than  of  human  in- 
vention ;  a  sort  of  moral  atmosphere,  which,  like 
that  we  breathe,  seems  a  very  condition  of  our  ex- 
istence. 

There  is  therefore  no  inconvenience  to  be  appre- 
hended from  taking  up  the  subject  in  an  inverted 
order,  treating  first  of  individual  rights,  and  re- 
serving those  that  grow  out  of  the  relation  of  the 
citizen  to  the  body  politic,  and  the  correlative  du- 
ties of  that  relation,  for  future  inquiry. 

While  there  is  nothing  to  bo  objected  to  this  ar- 
rangement, there  is  much  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  im- 
portant that  they  who  engage  in  the  sludy  of  poli- 
tical law,  should  come  to  the  task  with  minds  pre- 
|>ared  lor  it ;  well  stored  with  analogous  informa- 
tion, and  sobered  and  subdued  by  the  discipline  of 
severe  investigation.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  some 
views  of  government  which  is  apt  to  betray  the  stu- 
dent into  a  premature  belief  that  he  understands  it 
thoroughly  ;  and  then,  measuring  the  value  of  his 
imagined  acquirements,  not  by  the  labor  that  they 
have  cost  him,  but  by  the  dignity  and  inqiortance 
of  the  subject,  he  becomes  inflated,  self-satisfied 
and  qnteachable ;  resting  in  undoubling  assurance 
on  the  accuracy  and  sufficiency  of  such  bare  out- 
line ns  his  instrucler  may  have  thought  proper  to 
place  before  him.  But  in  those  countries  where 
the  authority  of  government  rests  on  a  questiona- 
ble title,  they  who  are  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  youth,  may  naturally  wish  to  keep  them  from 
looking  into  it  too  narrowly.  Hence  it  may  be  a 
measure  of  jiolicy  with  ihem,  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent, in  the  first  place,  to  the  study  of  political  law, 
in  the  hope  of  making  on  bis  raw  and  unpractised 
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mind,  such  an  impression, as  may  secure  his  appro- 
bation of  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  facul- 
ty of  investigating  legal  questions,  and  forming 
legal  opinions,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  ac- 
quired faculty ;  so  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
researches,  the  student  necessarily  acquiesces  in 
the  doctrines  which  are  pronounced  ex  cathedra  by 
his  teacher.  At  this  time  he  readily  receives 
opinions  on  trust ;  and  if  it  be  his  interest  to  cherish 
them,  or  if  he  is  never  called  on  in  after  life  to  re- 
examine them,  he  is  apt  to  carry  them  with  him  to 
the  grave.  This  is  perhaps  as  it  should  be  in  En- 
gland and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Having  no 
part  in  the  government,  it  may  be  well  enough  that 
he  should  learn  to  sit  down  contented  with  this  sort 
of  enlightened  ignorance. 

But  w  ith  us  the  case  is  different.  The  authority 
of  our  governments  is  derived  by  a  title  that  fears 
no  investigation.  We  feel  sure,  that,  the  better  it  is 
understood,  the  more  it  will  be  approved.  It  rests 
too  on  a  charter  conferring  regulated  and  limited 
powers ;  and  the  well  being  of  the  country  requires 
that  the  limitations  and  regulations  be  strictly  ob- 
served. Now  every  man  among  us  has  his  "  place 
in  the  commonwealth."  It  is  on  the  one  hand, 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  aid  in  giving  full  effect 
to  all  legitimate  acts  of  government ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  bear  his  part  in  restraining  the  exercise 
of  all  powers  forbidden  or  not  granted.  Even- 
man  therefore  owes  it  to  his  country  to  acquire  a 
certain  proficiency  in  constitutional  law,  so  as  to 
act  understanding^-,  when  called  on  to  decide  be- 
tween an  alleged  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
an  imputed  opposition  to  lawful  authority.  Such 
occasions  arc  of  daily  occurrence.  Scarcely  a  day 
has  passed,  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, when  some  question  of  this  sort  has  not  been 
before  the  public.  Such  is  the  effect  of  that  im- 
patience of  restraint  natural  to  man.  So  prompt 
are  the  people  to  become  restive  under  laws  of  ques- 
tionable authority,  and  so  apt  arc  rulers  to  strain  at 
the  curb  of  constitutional  limitations,  that  one  or 
the  other,  or  both  of  these  spectacles,  is  almost  al- 
ways before  us. 

When  you  come  then,  young  gentlemen,  to  the 
study  of  political  and  constitutional  law,  you  will 
find  it  no  small  advantage  to  have  been  engaged 
for  some  months  before  in  studies  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. The  opinions  you  will  then  form  will  be 
properly  your  own.  I  may  not  be  so  successful  as 
I  might  wish,  in  impressing  you  with  those  I  en- 
tertain ;  but  I  shall  be  more  gratified  to  find  you 
prepared  to  "  give  a  roason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
you,"  whatever  that  faith  may  be,  than  to  hear  you 
rehearse,  by  rote,  any  political  catechism  that  I 
could  devise.  I  shall  accordingly  postpone  any  re- 
marks on  constitutional  and  political  law,  until  your 
minds  have  been  exercised  and  hardened  by  the 
severe  training  they  will  undergo  in  the  study  of 
the  private  rights  of  individuals,  of  wrongs  done 


in  prejudice  of  such  rights,  and  of  the  remedies  for 
such  wrongs.  All  these  topics  are  embraced  in  the 
second  and  third  division  of  municipal  law,  that  I 
have  laid  before  you. 

To  these  belong  the  most  intricate  and  difficult 
questions  in  the  science  of  law.    In  introducing 
you  to  the  study  of  these,  let  me  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  from  whom  I  am  proud  to  quote, 
that,  "  I  cannot  flatter  you  with  the  assurance  that 
'  your  yoke  is  easy  and  your  burden  light.'  I  will 
not  tell  you  that  your  path  leads  over  gentle  ascents 
and  through  flowery  meads,  where  every  new  ob- 
ject entices  us  forward,  and  stimulates  to  persever- 
ance.  By  no  means!  The  task  you  have  underta- 
ken is  one  of  the  most  arduous  ;  the  profession  you 
have  chosen  one  of  the  most  laborious ;  the  study 
you  are  about  to  pursue,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
that  can  be  conceived.    But  you  have  made  your 
election.    You  have  severed  yourselves  from  the 
common  herd  of  youth,  who  shrink  from  every 
thing  that  demands  exertion  and  perseverance.  You 
have  chosen  between  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
and  the  honors  which  await  the  disciples  of  wis- 
dom.  You  yield  to  others  to  keep  the  noiseless  te- 
nor of  their  way  in  inglorious  ease.    You  have 
elected  lor  yourselves  the  path  that  philosophers 
and  moralists  represent  as  leading,  up  a  rugged  as- 
cent, to  the  temple  of  fame.    It  may  be  the  lot  of 
some  of  you  to  elevate  yourselves  by  talents  and 
unabating  zeal,  in  the  pursuit  you  have  selected. 
But  these  distinguished  honors  are  not  to  be  borne 
away  by  the  slothful  and  inert.    Nulla  pal  ma  sine 
pitlvere.    He  who  would  win  the  laurel,  must  en- 
counter the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  arena.    Nor  will 
it  suffice  that  he  occasionally  presses  on  to  the  goal. 
If  he  slackens  in  his  efforts  he  must  lose  ground. 
Wc  roll  a  Sysiphean  stone  to  an  exalted  eminence. 
He  who  gives  back  loses  what  his  strength  had 
gained ;  and  sinking  under  the  toil  his  own  indo- 
lence increases,  will  at  length  give  up  his  unsteady 
efforts  in  despair." — 1.  T.  C  Introduction,  p.  vi. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  these  striking  remarks  but 
my  testimony  to  their  truth.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
study  that  tasks  the  powers  of  the  mind  more  se- 
verely than  that  of  law.  In  it,  as  in  the  study  of 
mathematics,  nothing  is  learned  at  all  that  is  not 
learned  perfectly  ;  and  a  careless  perusal  of  Eu- 
clid's elements  would  not  be  more  unprofitable, 
than  that  of  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  property.  Nor 
will  a  mere  effort  of  memory  be  of  more  avail  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Both  must  be  re- 
membered by  being  understood ;  by  being  through 
the  exercise  of  intense  thought,  incorporated  as  it 
were  into  the  very  texture  of  the  mind.  To  this 
end  its  j>owcrs  must  be  fully  and  faithfully  exerted 
As,  in  lifting  at  a  weight,  you  do  but  throw  away 
your  labor,  until  you  man  yourself  to  the  exertion 
of  the  full  measure  of  strength  necessary  to  raise 
it ;  so,  in  this  study,  you  may  assure  yourselves 
|  that  all  you  have  done  is  of  no  avail,  if  you  pa** 
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from  any  topic  without  thoroughly  understanding 
il  And  let  no  man  persuade  you  that  genius  can 
supply  the  place  of  this  exertion.  Genius  does  not 
to  manifest  itself.  The  secret  of  its  wonderful 
achievements  is  in  the  energy  which  it  inspires. 
It  is  because  its  prompting  sting,  like  the  sharp 
goad  of  necessity,  urges  to  herculean  effort,  that  it 
is  seen  to  accomplish  herculean  tasks.  He  is  de- 
ceived who  fancies  himself  a  favored  child  of  ge- 
nius, unle«  be  finds  his  highest  enjoyment  in  in- 
tellectual exercise.  He  should  go  to  the  toil  of 
thought  like  the  champion  to  the  lists,  seeking  in 
the  very  certaninis  gaudia  the  rich  reward  of  all 
his  labors. 

There  may  be  something  startling,  I  fear,  in  this 
exhibition  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  before  you,  and 
it  is  proper  to  encourage  you  by  the  assurance  that 
by  strenuous  effort  they  may  be  certainly  over- 
come. Remember  too  that  this  effort  will  be  pain- 
ful only  in  the  outset  The  mind,  like  the  body, 
soon  inures  itael  f  to  toil,  and  wears  off  the  soreness 
consequent  on  its  first  labors.  When  this  is  done, 
the  task  becomes  interesting  in  proportion  to  its 
difficulty,  and  subjects  which  arc  understood  with- 
out effort,  and  -which  do  not  excite  the  mind  to 
thought,  seem  flat  and  insipid. 

But  lest  the  student  should  falter  and  give  back 
in  his  earlier  struggles,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  afford  him  such  aids  as  he  can.  This  is  mainly 
to  be  done  by  means  of  such  an  analysis  and  ar- 
rangement of  tbe  subject  as  may  prevent  confu- 
sion, and  consequent  perplexity  and  discourage- 
ment 

There  are  two  sorts  of  analysis,  each  proper  in 
its  place.  The  one  philosophical,  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  subject  are  so  arranged,  as  to 
exhibit  in  distinct  groups  those  things  that  depend 

00  tbe  same  or  like  principles,  and  such  as  arc 
marked  by  characteristic  points  of  resemblance ; 
giving  a  sort  of  honorary  precedence  to  the  most 
important  The  other  sort  of  analysis  may  bei 
termed  logical.  It  is  that  method  by  which  dif- 
ferent propositions  are  so  arranged,  as  that  no  one 
of  them  shall  ever  be  brought  under  considera- 
tion, until  all  others  which  may  be  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  that  one,  have  been  es- 
tablished and  explained.  Of  this  last  description 
are  Euclid's  elements,  in  which  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  no  one  proposition  could  with  proprie- 
ty be  made  to  change  its  place ;  each  one  depend- 
ing for  its  demonstration,  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  all  that  have  gone  before. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  philosophical  analysis.  He  has  indeed 
been  careful  to  avoid  perplexing  his  reader,  through 
the  want  of  a  strictly  logical  arrangement,  by  deal- 
ing chiefly  in  generalities,  and  never  descending  to 
such  particulars  as  might  be  unintelligible  for  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  matters  not  yet  treated  of.  This 

1  take  to  be  the  reason  why  his  work  has  been 


characterized  as  being  "  less  an  institute  of  law, 
than  a  methodical  guide  or  elementary  work  adap- 
ted to  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  study.  He 
treats  most  subjects  in  a  manner  too  general  and 
cursory  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  them.  After  having  pursued  his  beauti- 
ful arrangement,  he  is  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  farther  details.  After  having  ienrnt  the  advan- 
tage of  system,  he  is  almost  at  the  threshold  of  the 
science,  turned  back  without  a  guide,  to  grope 
among  the  mazy  volumes  of  our  crowded  libraries. 
This  cannot  be  right.  If  system  is  of  advantage 
at  all,  it  is  of  advantage  throughout  Were  it 
practicable,  it  would  be  belter  for  the  student  to 
have  a  single  work,  which  embracing  the  whole 
subject,  should  properly  arrange  every  principle 
and  every  case  essential  to  be  known  preparatory 
to  his  stepping  on  the  arena.  Much,  very  much 
indeed,  would  still  bo  left  to  be  explored  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  career,  independent  of  the 
apices  juris,  which  the  most  vigorous  and  persever- 
ing alone  can  hope  toattain." — Tuckor's  Commen- 
tary, Introduction,  p.  4. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  none  can  deny.  It 
might  be  thought  unbecoming  in  me  to  say  how 
much  the  writer  from  whom  I  quote  them  has  done 
to  supply  such  a  work  as  he  describes.  Yet  I  can- 
not suffer  any  feelingof  delicacy  to  restrain  me  from 
the  duty  of  recommending  that  work  to  your  at- 
tentive perusal.  I  shall  eagerly,  too,  avail  myself 
of  his  permission  to  make  frequent  use  of  it,  as  1 
know  of  no  book  which  so  well  supplies  the  ne- 
cessary details  to  parts  of  the  subject  of  which  Mr. 
Blackstone  has  given  only  loose  and  unprofitable 
sketches.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  doing  this 
ho  has  so  strictly  bound  himself  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  writer.  That  arrangement,  as  I  havo 
remarked,  imposed  on  Mr.  Blackstone  the  neces- 
sity of  being  occasionally  loose  and  superficial.  For 
want  of  one  more  strictly  logical,  the  Virginia 
Commentator  often  finds  it  impossible  to  go  into 
the  necessary  detail,  without  anticipating  matters 
which  properly  belong  to  subsequent  parts  of  his 
treatise  ;  and  too  often,  where  this  is  impracticable, 
topics  and  terms  are  introduced,  the  explanation  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  deferred  to  the  next  volume. 

An  instance  will  illustrate  my  meaning: — Mr. 
Blackstone  classes  remedies  for  private  wrongs, 
thus :  "first,  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  mere  act 
of  the  parties  themselves;  secondly,  that  which  is 
effected  by  the  mere  act  and  operation  of  law; 
and  thirdly,  that  which  arises  from  suit  or  action 
in  courts."  Now,  it  probably  occurred  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  go  into  details  on  the  two  first  of 
these  three  heads,  without  presenting  ideas  which 
would  be  unintelligible  to  any  who  had  not  already . 
studied  the  third.  In  striving  to  avoid  this,  he  has 
touched  so  lightly  upon  the  other  two,  that  his  re- 
marks on  the  imjKirtant  subjects  of  distress  and  ac- 
cords, which  come  under  the  first  head,  leave  the 
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student  nearly  as  ignorant  as  they  found  him.  For  j  the  rights  which  belong  to  man  in  a  state  of  society, 
this  there  was  no  real  necessity,  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  two  first  heads  is  by  no  means  necessary,  or 
indeed  at  all  conducive  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  third.  Had  I  he  pride  of  philosophical  analy- 
sis, and  symmetry  of  arrangement,  been  sacrificed 
to  the  laws  of  logic  and  reason,  there  was  nothing 
to  forbid  the  introduction  of  treatises  on  those  im- 
portant topics,  as  copious  and  elaborate  as  those 
supplied  by  the  diligence  and  research  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commentator.  The  manner  in  which  this 
has  been  done,  has  made  it  manifest  how  unfavora- 
ble the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Blackstone  sometimes 
is  to  amplification  and  minuteness.  The  essays  of 
the  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  distresses 
and  accords,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Yet  no 
one  can  read  them  profitably  without  having  first 
studied  tho  law  of  remedies  by  suit  or  action. 

These,  and  some  other  instances  of  the  same  sort, 
have  led  me  to  this  determination.  Wishing  to 
avail  myself  of  the  labors  of  tho  Virginia  Commen- 
tator, without  losing  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Blackstone's 
analysis,  I  propose  to  preserve  the  latter,  but  to 
make  occasional  changes  in  his  arrangement,  sub- 
stituting one  more  logical,  though  perhaps  less 
philosophical.  This,  and  the  post|>onement  of  the 
study  of  political  law,  are  the  only  liberties  I  pro- 
pose to  take.  The  fourth  division,  which  relates 
to  crimes  and  punishments,  will  be  the  last  con- 
sidered. This  will  be  done  not  only  in  a  spirit  of 
conformity  to  Mr.  Blackstone's  plan,  but  also  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  crimi- 
nal law  has  reference  to  an  offence  of  which  no  just 
idea  can  be  formed  without  a  previous  and  diligent 
study  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  science  of  go- 
vernment. 

This  last  mentioned  subject,  young  gentlemen, 
I  should  perhaps  pass  over  but  lightly,  were  I  free 
to  do  so,  contenting  myself  with  a  passing  allusion 
to  its  connexion  with  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the 
encouragement  you  should  derive  from  the  hono- 
rable rewards  that  await  distinguished  merit  in 
our  profession.  But  this  is  not  a  mere  school  of 
professional  education,  and  it  is  made  my  duty,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  College,  to  lecture  especially  on 
the  constitution  of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  it  may  be  necessary 
to  present  views  more  important  to  the  statesman, 
than  to  the  mere  practitioner.  When  I  think  of 
the  difficulty  and  high  responsibility  attending  this 
part  of  my  task,  I  would  gladly  escape  from  it ;  but 
considerations  of  its  importance  and  of  the  benefit 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  country  which  has  here- 
tofore resulted  from  its  faithful  execution,  come  in 
aid  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  determine  me  to  meet 
it  firmly  and  perform  it  zealously. 

The  mind  of  the  student  of  law  is  the  ground 
in  which  correct  constitutional  opinions  and  sound 
maxims  of  political  law  should  be  implanted.  The 
study  of  the  common  law  involves  the  study  of  all 


The  history  of  the  common  law  is  a  history  of  the 
occasional  invasions  of  these  rights,  of  the  strug- 
gles in  which  such  invasions  have  been  repelled, 
and  of  the  securities  provided  to  guard  against  their 
recurrence.  A  mind  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  imj>ortance  of  the  writ  of  haJxaa 
corpus,  and  tho  trial  by  jury,  and  rightly  under- 
standing the  indestructible  character  of  the  right 
of  private  property,  will  hardly  fail  to  be  awaka 
to  any  attack  which  may  be  aimed  at  liberty  from 
any  quarter.  Hence  liberty  finds  in  the  students 
of  the  law  a  sort  of  body  guard.  Their  professional 
apprenticeship  serves  as  a  civil  polytechnic  school, 
where  they  are  taught  the  use  of  weapons  to  be 
wielded  in  her  defence.  The  history  of  our  coun- 
try from  the  first  dawning  of  the  revolution  is  full 
of  proofs  and  examples  of  this.  The  clear  view  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies  which  led  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  one  which  hardly  any 
but  lawyers  could  have  taken,  and  of  the  accuracy 
of  which  none  but  lawyers  could  have  been  sure. 
It  was  from  them  the  ball  of  the  revolution  received 
its  first  impulse,  and  under  their  guidance  it  was 
conducted  to  the  goal.  Some  few  others  were 
placed  forward  by  circumstances;  but  they  soon 
fell  back,  or  found  their  proper  place  of  service  in 
the  field;  leaving  tho  great  cause  to  be  managed 
by  those  whose  studies  qualified  them  to  know  where 
to  insist,  and  where  to  concede ;  when  to  ward,  and 
when  to  strike.  The  state  papers  emanating  from 
t  he  fi  rst  con  gress  will,  accord  in  gly ,  be  found  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  ablest  productions  of  the 
kind  recorded  in  history;  displaying  an  ability, 
temper,  and  address,  which  prepares  the  reader  to 
be  told  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
body  were  lawyers. 

In  Mr.  Blackstone's  introductory  lecture  are 
some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
the  law  to  English  gentlemen,  strictly  applicable 
to  this  view  of  the  subject  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  per- 
fectly amazing,  that  there  should  be  no  other  state 
of  life,  no  other  occupation,  art,  or  science,  in  which 
some  method  of  instruction  is  not  looked  upon  as 
necessary,  except  only  the  science  of  legislation, 
the  noblest  and  most  difficult  of  any.  Apprentice- 
ships are  held  necessary  to  almost  every  art,  com- 
mercial or  mechanical :  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  study  must  form  the  divine,  the  physician,  and 
the  practical  professor  of  the  laws :  but  every  man 
of  superior  fortune  thinks  himself  born  a  legisla- 
tor. Yet  Tully  was  of  a  different  opinion :  '  it  is 
necessary,'  says  he, « for  a  senator  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  constitution ;  and  this,'  he  de- 
clares, '  is  a  knowledge  of  the  most  extensive  na- 
ture ;  a  matter  of  science,  of  diligence,  of  reflec- 
tion ;  without  which  no  senator  can  possiblv  be  fit 
for  his  office.*  " 

If  the  part  in  the  government  allotted  to  the 
people  of  England  renders 
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portant  to  them,  how  much  more  important  must 
it  be  to  us,  who  arc  in  theory  and  in  fact  our  oum 
rulers.  Not  only  is  every  office  accessible  to  each 
one  of  us ;  but  each,  even  in  private  life,  as  soon 
as  be  puts  on  manhood,  assumes  a  "  place  in  the 
commonwealth."    In  practice,  as  in  theory,  the 

SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  STATE  is  in  US.   BoMl  to 

the  purple,  the  duties  of  that  high  destiny  attach 
upon  us  at  our  birth ;  and  unless  we  qualify  our- 
selves to  discharge  them,  we  must  cease  to  reproach 
the  ignorance  and  folly,  the  passion  and  presump- 
tion, which  so  often  disgrace  the  sovereigns  of  the 
old  world,  and  heap  wretchedness  and  ruin  on  their 
subjects.  The  same  causes  w  til  have  the  like  uffects 
here  as  there.  Power  does  not  imply  wisdom  or 
justice,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  few  or  the  many : 
and  it  is  only  by  the  diligent  study  of  our  duties  in 
this  important  station  thatwecan  qualify  ourselves 
so  to  administer  its  functions,  as  to  save  the  free 
institutions  inherited  from  our  fathers,  from  the 
same  reproach  which  the  testimony  of  history  fixes 
upon  all  other  governments. 

Not  only  is  this  true  in  reference  to  us  as  well 
as  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  more  em- 
phatically true  of  us  than  of  them.    Whatever  be 
their  theory  of  sovereignty,  and  however  they  may 
prate  about  divine  right,  they  all  know,  and  feel, 
that,  after  all,  they  are  but  kings  by  sufferance. 
They  may  talk  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and  claim 
for  government  that  sort  of  omnipotence  which  is 
said  to  reside  in  the  British  parliament.  But,  after 
all,  they  know  and  feel,  that  there  is  much  they 
cannot  do,  because  there  is  much  they  dare  not 
do.    The  course  of  events  now  passing  in  England 
is  full  of  proof  of  this.    We  have  just  seen  lhat 
same  omnipotent  parliament,  new-modelling  itself 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  people.    This  act  indeed, 
was  itself  an  exertion  of  this  protended  omnipo- 
tence, but  wisely  and  discreetly  exercised,  in  sur- 
rendering power.    It  was  certainly  done  with  a 
very  bad  grace ;  and  at  this  moment  we  see  that 
body  anxiously  watching  the  temper  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  adapting  its  measures,  not  to  the  views 
of  its  members,  not  even  to  the  views  of  the  con- 
stituent body,  but  to  the  real  or  supposed  interests 
of  the  great  unrepresented  mass.  Such  is  the  check, 
which  in  spite  of  ail  positive  institutions,  the  phy- 
sical force  of  numbers,  however  degraded,  and, 
professedly,  disregarded,  must  exercise  over  their 
rulers;  and  in  this  check,  they  find  a  motive  to 
justice,  forbearance,  and  circumspection,  which, 
in  a  measure,  restrains  (he  abuse  of  power. 

But  may  not  we,  the  sovereign  citizens  of  these 
s tales,  abuse  power  too?  When  men  are  numer- 
ous and  "  strong  enough  to  set  their  duties  at  de- 
fiance, do  they  cease  to  be  duties  any  longer?" 
I>«es  that  which  would  be  unjust  as  the  act  of 
ninety -nine,  become  just,  as  being  the  act  of  an 
hundred?  Is  it  in  the  power  of  numbers  to  alter 
the  nature  of  things,  and  to  justify  oppression, 


though  it  should  fall  on  the  head  of  only  one  vic- 
tim? It  would  be  easy  to  point  to  instances  in 
which  we  all  believe  that  majorities  have  done 
great  wrong ;  and  that  under  such  wrongs  we  have 
suffered  and  are  still  suffering  we  all  know.  But 
where  is  the  check  on  such  abuse  of  power?  Con- 
stitutional authority  and  physical  force  are  both 
on  the  same  side,  and  if  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
those  who  wield  both  does  not  freely  afford  redress, 
there  are  no  means  of  enforcing  it.  "  There  is  no 
sanction  to  any  contract  against  the  will  of  preva- 
lent power." 

The  justice  of  these  ideas  is  recognized  in  the 
forms  of  all  our  governments.  The  limitations  on 
the  powers  of  congress  and  the  state  legislatures, 
are  all  predicated  on  the  certain  truth  "  lhat  majo- 
rities may  find  or  imagine  an  interest  in  doing 
wrong."  Hence  there  are  many  things  which  can- 
not be  lawfully  done  by  a  bare  majority;  and 
many  more,  which  no  majority,  however  great,  is 
authorised  to  do.  Two-thirds  of  the  senate  must 
concur  in  a  sentence  of  impeachment.  The  life 
and  property  of  an  individual  cannot  be  taken 
away  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  triers; 
and  all  the  branches  of  all  our  governments  col- 
lectively cannot  lawfully  enact  a  bill  of  attainder, 
or  an  ex  post  facto  statute. 

But  though  such  acts  are  forbidden  by  the  con- 
stitution, they  may  nevertheless  be  passed,  and 
judges  may  be  found  to  enforce  them,  if  those 
holding  legislative  and  judicial  offices  shall  be  so 
minded.  The  constituents,  too,  of  a  majority  of 
the  legislature  may  approve  and  demand  such  acts. 
Where  then  is  the  security  that  such  things  will 
not  be  done?  Where  can  it  be  but  in  the  enlight- 
ened sense  of  justice  and  right  in  the  constituent 
body? 

1  am  not  sure  that  such  restraints  on  the  powers 
of  public  functionaries  are  not  even  more  necessary 
in  a  republican  government  than  in  any  other.  A 
king  can  scarcely  have  a  personal  interest  in  ruin- 
ing one  portion  of  his  dominions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest,  and  he  would  not  dare  to  ruin  the  whole, 
while  a  spark  of  intelligence  and  spirit  remained 
among  the  people.  But  in  a  republic,  whenever 
the  inclination  and  the  power  to  do  such  a  wrong 
concur,  the  very  nature  of  the  case  secures  the 
rulers  from  all  fear  of  personal  consequences.  The 
majority  is  with  them.  Their  own  constituents 
are  with  them.  To  these  is  their  first  duty ;  and 
shall  they  hesitate  to  do  that  which  is  to  benefit 
their  constituents,  out  of  tenderness  to  those  who 
are  not  their  constituents?  We  know  how  such 
questions  are  answered,  when  the  occasion  is  one 
where  a  fired  majority  have  a  fixed  interest  in  the 
proposed  wrong.  Is  not  this  the  reason  why  legis- 
lative encroachment  so  much  disposes  men  to  ac- 
quiesce in  executive  usurpation?  Is  it  not  this, 
which,  when  the  barriers  of  constitutional  restraint 
are  seen  to  fail,  drives  minorities,  as  by  a  sort  of 
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fatal  instinct,  to  seek  shelter  under  the  arm  of  n 
common  master,  from  the  all  j>crvading  tyranny  of 
majorities  exercising  the  power  of  universal  legis- 
lation? The  wrongs  of  America  were  the  act  of 
the  parliament  of  England,  goaded  on  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  they  who  claimed  a  right  to  legislate 
in  all  things  for  the  colonics.  It  was  they  who 
demanded  a  revenue  from  America  ;  and  the  colo- 
nies, eagerly  looking  to  the  crown  for  protection, 
maintained  an  unshaken  loyalty,  until  the  king 
was  seen  to  take  part  with  their  oppressors.  The 
wrongs  of  Ireland  are  the  act  of  the  ]>coplc  of 
England.  Ireland  is  the  rival  of  England  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  commerce  ;  and  every 
concession  to  the  former,  seems  to  the  multitude 
to  be  something  taken  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
latter.  But  the  representation  of  Ireland  in  parlia- 
ment is  to  that  of  England  as  one  to  five  ;  and 
when  the  Irish  people  cry  to  parliament  for  re- 
dress, they  are  answered  as  all  appeals  from  mi- 
norities are  answered  by  the  representatives  of  ma- 
jorities. But  how  would  they  be  answered  if  the 
representative  and  constituent  bodies  were  both 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  sacred  character  anil 
paramount  authority  and  imi>ortance  of  the  duties 
which  belong  to  the  high  function  of  sovereignty  ? 
\Vc  justly  deny  and  deride  the  divine  right  of 
kings;  and  we  assert  and  maintain  the  divine 
right  of  the  people  to  self  government.  And  it  is 
a  divine  right.  It  is  a  corollary  from  the  right 
and  duty  to  fulfil  the  pur[>oscs  of  our  being,  which 
accompany  each  one  of  us  into  the  world.  The 
right  and  the  duty  both  come  from  the  author  of 
that  being.  He  imposes  the  one  when  he  gives 
the  other,  and  thus  fixes  on  us  a  responsibility 
which  clings  to  us  through  life.  We  deceive  our- 
selves if  we  think  to  get  rid  of  any  portion  of  this 
responsibility  by  entering  into  partnership  with 
others,  each  one  of  whom  brings  into  the  concern 
the  same  rights,  the  same  duties,  and  the  same 
responsibilities; — neither  more  nor  less  than  our- 
selves. We  do  but  multiply,  and  divide  again  by 
the  same  number.  Each  receives,  by  way  of  divi- 
dend, the  same  amount  of  right,  duty,  and  respon- 
sibility that  he  carried  into  the  common  stock.  Of 
so  high  a  nature  are  these,  and  so  vast  arc  the  inte- 
rests with  which  they  are  connected,  that  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that,  whether  we  mount  the  hus- 
tings or  go  to  the  jiolls,  we  may  well  tremble  to 
give  or  to  receive  the  power  which  is  there  con- 
ferred. 

Gentlemen ;  if  these  ideas  be  just,  how  impor- 
tant is  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  that  statute  of 
the  college  which  requires  me  to  lecture  on  consti- 
tutional law !  How  desirable  is  it  that  there  should 
be  every  where  schools,  in  which  the  youth  of  our 
country  should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  correct 
opinions  and  just  sentiments  on  this  subject !  It 
was  Agesilaus,  I  think,  who  said  that  "the  busi- 
ness of  education  w  as  to  prei»are  the  boy  for  the 


duties  of  the  man."  How  pre-eminently  impor- 
tant, then,  must  bo  that  branch  of  education  which 
is  to  qualify  him  to  perform  this  highest  of  all  social 
duties,  and  to  hear  worthily  his  part  in  that  relation 
which  has  been  characterized  as  "a  partnership 
in  all  science,  in  all  art,  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all 
perfection;  a  partnership,  not  only  between  those 
who  are  living,  hut  between  those  who  arc  living, 
those  who  arc  dead,  and  those  who  are  yet  to  be 
born." 

These  striking  words,  which  are  from  the  pen 
of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  call  to  mind  the 
high  testimony  which  he  has  borne  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  tho  law,  as  a  school  of  political  rights. 
After  having  acted  an  important  part  in  procur- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  he  made  his  last 
effort  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  in 
March,  1775.  On  that  occasion,  laboring  to  dis- 
suade the  British  parliament  from  pushing  Ameri- 
ca to  extremities,  he  descanted  on  the  love  of  free- 
dom, which  he  pronounced  to  be  the  predominating 
feature  in  the  character  of  our  fathers.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  passion  he  ascribed  to  a  variety  ot 
causes,  none  more  jwwerful  than  the  number  of 
lawyers,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  people  with  the 
principles  of  the  common  law.  His  ideas  I  will 
give  you  in  his  own  words,  for  it  is  only  in  his  own 
words  that  his  ideas  ever  can  be  fittingly  expressed. 

He  says,  "In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world 
is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself 
is  numerous  and  powerful;  and  in  most  provinces 
it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  congress  were  lawyers.  But  all 
who  read,  and  most  do  read,  endeavor  to  obtain 
some  smattering  in  that  science.  •  •  •  •  * 
This  study  renders  men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexter- 
ous, prompt  in  attack ,  ready  in  defence,  full  of  re- 
sources. In  other  countries,  the  people,  more  sim- 
ple, and  of  a  less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  an  ill 
principle  in  government  only  by  an  actual  griev- 
ance ;  here  they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the 
pressure  of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  prin- 
ciple. TViey  augur  misgovernment  at  a  distance, 
and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted 
breeze." 

Such,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  important  and 
useful  influence  which  the  study  of  our  profession 
enables  its  members  to  exert.  But  if,  instead  ot 
preparing  their  minds  by  this  study,  the  very  men 
to  whom  the  people  look  up  for  light,  do  but  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  few  set  phrases  contrived  to 
flatter  and  cajole  them,  what  but  evil  can  come  of 
it? 

'« The  people  can  do  no  wrong."  Why !  this  is 
but  what  all  sovereigns  hear  from  their  flatterers 
In  one  sense,  it  is  indeed  true  of  l>oth,  for  there  i* 
no  human  tribunal  before  which  either  king  or 
people  can  be  arraigned.  But  neither  can  make 
right  and  wrong  chauge  places  and  natures. 

"  Vox  populi,  vox  l>ei."  « It  is  the  voice  of  God" 
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So  said  the  Jews  of  the  impious  Herod.  But  the 
judgments  of  the  insulted  Deity  showed  how  mere 
a  worm  he  was ;  and  his  judgments  are  not  limited 
to  kings,  nor  withheld  by  numbers.  We  may  pre- 
serve all  the  outward  forms  of  freedom,  the  checks 
and  balances  of  the  constitution  may  remain  to  all 
appearance  undisturbed,  and  yet  he  who  can  "  curse 
our  blessings'1  may  give  us  over  to  all  the  evils  of 
despotism,  if  we  do  not  "  lay  to  heart"  the  high 
duties  of  that  freedom  wherewith  he  has  made  us 
free. 

I  am  sensible,  young  gentlemen,  that,  to  many, 
these  ideas  will  not  be  acceptable.  And  for  an  ob- 
vious reason.  "  Men  like  well  enough,"  it  is  said, 
"  to  bear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  extreme  dis- 
relish to  be  told  of  their  duties."  Yet  in  a  govern- 
ment of  equal  rights,  these  are  strictly  correlative. 
The  rights  of  each  individual  are  the  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  duties  which  others  owe  to  him,  and  of 
course,  of  those  he  owes  to  others.  This  is  so  ob- 
viously true,  that  it  needs  but  be  stated,  to  be  re- 
cognized at  once  as  a  man  recognizes  his  face  in 
the  glass.  But  he  "  goeth  his  way,  and  straight- 
way forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was."  Let 
not  us  do  likewise. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  many  will  hear 
with  impatience  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
proper  discbarge  of  duties,  which  are  too  often 
made  the  low  sport  of  a  holiday  revel.    None  can 
deny  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  remarks  already 
quoted  from  Mr.  Blackstone ;  but  few,  I  fear,  are 
willing  to  bring  them  home,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  such  severe  preparation  to  qualify 
themselves  to  exercise  the  franchises  of  a  citizen. 
Let  me  hope,  young  gentlemen,  that  you  will  view 
the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  go  to  your  task 
with  the  more  cheerfulness,  from  the  assurance 
that  you  will  thus  be  qualified  to  derive  a  blessing 
to  yourselves  and  to  your  country,  from  the  dis- 
creet and  conscientious  exercise  of  a  privilege, 
which  others,  from  a  want  of  correct  information 
and  just  sentiments,  so  often  pervert  to  the  injury 
of  both. 

Before  I  conclude,  give  mo  leave  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  a  subject  in  which  every  member  of 
the  faculty  has  an  equal  and  common  interest  If 
there  be  any  thing  by  which  the  University  of 
William  and  Mary  has  been  advantageously  dis- 
tinguished, it  is  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  cha- 
racter of  its  discipline.  It  has  been  the  study  of 
its  professors  to  cultivate  at  the  same  time,  the 
intellect,  the  principles,  and  the  deportment  of  the 
student,  laboring  with  equal  diligence  to  infuse 
the  spirit  of  the  scholar  and  the  spirit  of  the  gen- 
tleman. He  comes  to  us  as  a  gentleman.  As 
such  we  receive  and  treat  him,  and  resolutely  re- 
fuse to  know  him  in  any  other  character.  He  is 
not  harassed  with  petty  regulations ;  he  is  not  in- 
sulted and  annoyed  by  impertinent  surveillance. 
Spies  and  informers  have  no  countenance  among 
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us.  We  receive  no  accusation  but  from  the  con- 
science of  the  accused.  His  honor  is  the  only 
witness  to  which  we  appeal;  and  should  he  be 
even  capable  of  prevarication  or  falsehood,  we 
admit  no  proof  of  the  fact.  But  I  beg  you  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  this  cautious  and  forbearing  spirit  of 
our  legislation,  you  have  not  only  proof  that  we 
have  no  disposition  to  harass  you  with  unreasona- 
ble requirements;  but  a  pledge  that  such  regula- 
tions as  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  make,  will 
be  enforced.  If  we  did  not  mean  to  execute  our 
laws,  it  might  do  little  harm  to  have  them  minute 
and  much  in  detail  on  paper.  It  is  because  we  do 
mean  to  enforce  them  that  -we  are  cautious  to  re- 
quire nothing  which  may  not  be  exacted  without 
tyranny  or  oppression,  without  degrading  our- 
selves or  dishonoring  you. 

The  effect  of  this  system,  in  inspiring  a  high  and 
scrupulous  sense  of  honor,  and  a  scorn  of  all  dis- 
ingenuous artifice,  has  been  ascertained  by  long 
experience,  and  redounds  to  the  praise  of  its  au- 
thors. That  it  has  not  secured  a  regular  discharge 
of  all  academical  duties,  or  prevented  the  disorders 
which  characterize  the  wildness  of  youth,  is  known 
and  Iameuted.  But  we  believe  and  know,  that  he 
who  cannot  be  held  to  his  duty,  but  by  base  and 
slavish  motives,  can  never  do  honor  to  his  in- 
structors ;  while  we  are  equally  sure  that  such  a 
system  as  keeps  up  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
society  at  large,  is  most  conducive  to  high  ex- 
cellence. Wo  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  adapt 
our  discipline  to  those  from  whom  excellence  may 
be  expected,  rather  than  to  those  from  whom  medi- 
ocrity may  barely  bo  hoped.  Such  a  system  is 
valuable  too,  as  forming  a  sort  of  middle  term  be- 
tween the  restraints  of  pupilage  and  the  perfect 
freedom  and  independence  of  manhood.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  there  is  a  time  of  life,  when  the 
new  bom  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  pruri- 
ence of  incipient  manhood  will  not  be  repressed. 
They  will  break  out  in  the  airs  or  in  the  graces 
of  manhood.  Between  theso  wo  have  to  choose. 
The  youth  of  eighteen  treated  as  a  boy,  exhibits 
the  former.  Treated  as  a  man,  he  lays  aside  these 
forever,  and  displays  the  latter.  This  system  is 
thus  believed  to  afford  the  best  security  against 
such  offences  as  stain  the  name  of  the  perpetra- 
tor. Of  such  our  records  bear  no  trace ;  nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  a  single  individual  of  all  who  have 
matriculated  here,  that  would  blush  to  meet  any  of 
his  old  associates  in  this  school  of  honor. 

May  we  not  hope  then,  young  gentlemen,  when 
so  much  is  trusted  to  your  magnanimity,  that  the 
dependence  will  not  fail  us  ?  May  wo  not  hope, 
when  we  are  seen  anxious  to  make  our  relation, 
not  only  a  source  of  profit,  but  of  satisfaction  to 
you,  that  you  will  not  wantonly  make  it  a  source 
of  uneasiness  and  vexation  to  us?  1  persuade  my- 
self that  you,  at  least,  commence  your  studies  with 
such  dispositions  as  we  desire.    If  this  be  so,  there 
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is  one  short  rule  by  which  you  may  surely  carry 
them  into  effect.  "  Give  diligent  attention  to  your 
studies."  This  is  the  best  security  against  all  un- 
pleasant collision  with  your  teachers,  and  against 
that  weariness  of  spirit  which  seeks  relief  in  ex- 
cess or  mischief.  It  carries  with  it  the  present 
happiness,  which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of 
welldoing;  it  supplies  that  knowledge  which  en- 
courages to  farther  researches,  ami  renders  study 
a  pleasure;  it  establishes  habits  of  application,  the 
value  of  which  will  be  felt  in  all  the  future  business 
of  life ;  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  intellectual 
suj>criority  by  which  you  hope  (o  prosper  in  the 
world,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ignoble 
multitude  who  live  but  to  die  and  be  forgotten. 
Williamsburg,  October  27,  1834. 


For  ihc  Southern  Litorary  Messenger. 
TITB  MARCH  OF  HIND* 

"  Ttmpera  Mutant  ur." 

The  present  is  emphatically  the  age  of  useful  inven- 
tion and  scientific  discovery ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  good 
fortune  of  the  present  generation,  that  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  a  few  gigantic  minds  have  opened  to  it  new 
and  expanded  sources  of  enjoyment,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  principles  which  have  long  eluded  the  grasp  of 
philosophy,  and  by  their  practical  application  to  the 
most  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Men  arc  not  now  be- 
wildered by  the  imposing  mysteries  in  which  scientific 
truth  has  been  so  long  enveloped ;  nor  are  they  deterred 
from  a  bold  investigation  into  the  solidity  of  theories 
and  hypotheses,  by  the  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase  in 
which  the  votaries  of  learning  have  veiled  them.  They 
have  learned  properly  to  appreciate  the  fallacy  of  those 
abstruse  speculations  and  metaphysical  researches,  into 
which  so  many  thousands,  in  pursuit  of  some  vain  chi- 
mera, have  been  inextricably  involved— and  have  erect- 
ed the  standard  of  utility  as  that  alone  by  which  all  the 
lucubrations  of  moonstruck  enthusiasts,  and  all  the  ex- 
periments of  visionary  projectors  ore  to  be  rigidly 
scanned  and  tested.  The  practical  benefits  which  have 
resulted  from  the  rapid  inarch  of  mind,  arc  to  be  seen 
in  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats, 
and  in  the  innumerable  rail  roads,  canals,  and  other 
stupendous  improvements,  which  have  developed  the 
resources  of  this  extensive  country,  and  multiplied  the 
blessings  so  bounteously  bestowed  upon  it  by  provi- 
dence. But  in  the  first  glow  of  astonishment  and  ex- 
ultation which  these  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  men, 
numerous  beneficial  changes  of  minor  importance  have 
followed  the  march  of  intellect,  which  from  their  com- 
parative insignificance,  havo  almost  escaped  observa- 
tion. 

Formerly,  the  professors  of  the  complex  sciences  of 
law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  were  regarded  as  exalted 
by  their  attainments,  to  an  immeasurable  height  of  su- 
periority over  the  mass  of  mankind,  because  they 
shrouded  the  truths  and  principles  of  science  from  the 
vulgar  eye,  by  a  veil  of  unintelligible  jargon  aad  gran- 
diloqucnt  technicalities,  entirely  above  the  ordinary 
powers  of  comprehension.  Years  of  laborious  and 
incessant  toil  were  requisite  to  master  the  hidden  com- 
plexities of  those  venerated  and  "  time-honoi  ui"  pro- 


fessions; and  he,  who  with  martyr-like  resolution  and 
unwearied  |>erscverancc,  devoted  his  time  and  talenu 
to  their  attainment,  was  regarded  by  the  "  mdgtu  igno- 
bile"  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  admiration,  nearly 
approaching  to  the  idolatrous  reverence  of  a  Hindoo, 
for  the  fabled  virtues  of  his  bloody  Juggernaut.  But 
the  illusion  has  at  last  been  dispelled  by  the  refulgent 
li^hl  of  truth,  and  those  illustrious  individuals,  the  Lu- 
thers  of  the  age,  who  have  stripped  these  hoary  errors 
of  the  veil  which  concealed  their  enormity,  may  widi 
merited  exultation  and  triumph  exclaim,  "A'wia  awns 
change  lout t  cela!"    The  art  of  economising  lime  ha* 
been  simplified,  and  subjected  to  the  grasp  of  the  most 
obtuse  intellect;  so  that  a  science  which  formerly  re- 
quired years  of  intense  and  unremitted  study,  united 
with  long  experience  and  observation,  is  now  thoroughly 
understood  and  mastered  in  a  fortnight!    So  rapid  in- 
deed has  been  the  inarch  of  intellect,  sweeping  from  its 
path  obstacles  heretofore  deemed  insurmountable,  and 
sailing  the  most  impregnable  fortifications  of  pliiloso- 
phy,  with  a  force  no  less  astonishing  than  irresistible, 
that  many  of  our  most  profound  adepts  in  the  "  glori- 
ous science"  of  the  law,  are  (mirobile  dictu!)  at  once 
initiated  into  nil  its  mysteries  by  a  single  perusal  of 
"Blackslone's  Commentaries"  and  the  "Revised Code!" 
instead  of  toiling  his  way  up  the  steep  ascent  of  fame 
by  consuming  the  midnight  oil,  by  exploring  the  dark 
and  forbidding  chambers  of  the  temple  of  law,  drag- 
ging forth  truth  from  the  musty  volumes  of  antiquity, 
and  searching  the  origin  of  long  established  principles. 
Among  the  feudal  customs  of  our  Saxon  progenitors,  a 
man  may  now  become  "like  Mansfield  wise,  and  Old 
Forstcr  just,"  by  ono  month's  attendance  at  the  bar  of 
a  county  court!    At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he 
can  rivet  an  admiring  audience  in  fixed  attention,  by 
the  strains  of  Demosthcnian  eloquence,  in  which  he  asks 
if  M  the  court  will  hear  a  motion  on  a  delivery  bond  7" 
And  will  astound  some  illiterate  ignoramus,  by  the  con- 
sequential pomposity  with  which  he  prates  of  "  con- 
tingent remainders,"  "executory  devises,"  and  all  the 
lubyrinthion  subtleties  of  nisi  prius!     No  one  will 
then  contest  his  right  to  perambulate  the  streets,  with 
all  the  ostentatious  dignity  of  a  man  "learned  in  the 
law,"  and  to  parade  before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
nibble,  his  colored  bag  of  most  formidable  dimensions, — 
all>cit,  it  may  be  filled  witii  cheese  and  crackers  to  stay 
his  stomach  in  the  intervals  of  business. 

But  the  inappreciable  benefits  which  the  "March  of 
Intellect"  has  showered  upon  mankind,  are  easily  dis- 
covered by  referring  to  the  stupendous  revolutions  it 
has  achieved,  not  only  in  the  science  of  law  but  in  di- 
vinity, medicine,  education,  maimers,  and  morals.  Men 
do  not  now  venerate  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church 
for  the  profound  erudition  and  wonderful  acquirements 
displayed  in  those  ponderous  tomes  which  now  and  then 
greet  the  eyes  of  the  bibliopole,  exciting  the  same  de- 
gree of  astonishment  as  the  appearance  of  a  comet  il- 
lumining the  immensity  of  space  with  its  brilliant  scin- 
tillations, or  some  lusus  nalurtt  like  the  Siamese  twins- 
Far  from  it.    Modern  philosophers  have  discovered  the 
inutility  and  absurdity  of  wading  through  the  volumi- 
nous discussions  of  controversial  theologists,  and  tracin* 
the  origin  of  some  religious  dogma  or  doctrinal  schi*a», 
which  has  for  ages  furnished  these  pugnacious  wise- 
acres with  food  for  inquiry  and  research.   Instead  ot 
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wasting  the  time  necessarily  consumed  in  these  ridicu- 
lous studies,  men  who  formerly  might  have  dragged 
oat  their  lires  in  the  vulgar  vocation  of  a  tailor,  a 
boteher,  or  a  ha  tier,  spring  forth  in  a  single  week  armed 
eap-a-pic  to  defend  their  religion  from  the  unliallowod 
assaults  of  infidels,  and  amply  qualified  to  expound  the 
Mcrrd  texts,  and  deal  out  damnation  with  the  indis- 
criminate prodigality  of  a  spendtlirifl,  for  the  first  time 
cursed  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his  extravagant 

Formerly  too,  the  most  attentive  and  patient  obser- 
vation of  the  progressive  development  of  the  mental 
families  of  a  child  were  necessary  to  enable  a  parent 
to  adapt  his  education  to  the  sphere  of  life  in  which 
nature  hnd  destined  him  to  move.  Innumerable  obsta- 
cles were  to  be  encountered  in  tutoring  his  mind  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  profession  for  which  he  was  in- 
leoded ;  and,  perhaps  after  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
mtcn.se  parental  anxiety,  the  young  stripling  blasted 
all  the  hopes  of  his  kindred,  by  cither  becoming  the 
bero  of  a  rncefield  or  die  magnus  apollo  of  a  grog  shop, 
or  distinguished  hi*  manhood  by  the  puerile  follies  of 
youth,  or  the  incurable  stupidity  of  an  idioL  But  the 
"March  of  Mind"  has  obviated  or  removed  all  these 
difficulties,  by  the  discovery  of  the  renowned  science  of 
phrenology.  A  parent,  in  dus  blessed  age  of  intellectual 
illummism,  may  by  an  examination  of  certain  craniologi- 
cal  protuberances,  ascertain  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness, whether  his  child  is  a  hero  or  a  coward,  a  philoso- 
pher or  a — fool ;  and  may  regulate  his  education  in 
conformity  tn  the  result.  The  safely  and  well  being  of 
society,  too,  is  thus  encompassed  with  additional  safe- 
tuanls,  which  will  effectually  protect  it  from  those  evils 
wbieh  have  heretofore  been  only  partially  suppressed 
by  legislation.  If  any  ill  favored  monster  of  the  human 
»pecies  happens  to  have  the  organ  of  destructiveness 
Urwly  "developed,"  (uf  verbum  est)  and  not  counter- 
acted by  any  antagonist  organ, — all  the  murders,  rapes 

acid  thefts  which  he  is  morally  certain  to  perpetrate,  

with  their  attendant  train  of  want,  calamity  and  ruin, 
nay  beat  once  prevented  by  hanging  the  scoundrel  in 
terrorcra,  as  a  kind  of  scarecrow  to  all  evil  doers.  A  de- 
sideratum in  political  economy  will  thus  be  also  at- 
tained. The  accounts  of  those  "caterpillars  of  the 
oxnmonwcaltli,"  clerks,  sheriffs,  lawyers,  el  id  omne 
fowl,  who  swarm  around  the  treasury  in  verification 
<f  the  old  maxim  of  Plautus,  "ubi  tnW,  ibi  apt'" — 
(Ansiii* — Where  there  is  money,  there  are  lawyers,) 
are  balanced  without  the  payment  of  a  cent;  for  it  is 
obvi.Hu*  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  all  the  tedious 
formalities  of  a  trial  at  law,  the  guilt  of  the  murderer 
bein:j  already  ascertained  and  summarily  punished  by 
this  /retentive  justice,  and  the  commonwealth  of  course 
exempted  from  the  expense  of  a  prosecution. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  enumerate  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  resulted  from  the  discovery  of 
this  science.  But  even  these  are  about  to  be  quadru- 
pled by  the  successful  experiments  recently  made  in 
the  immortal  and  euphoniously  tilled  science  of  phreno- 
douudogy,  by  which  a  man's  pinders  arc  regarded  as 
the  unerring  indices  of  his  habits,  manners  and  pro- 
pensities ;  and  should  these  last  be  of  an  evil  nature, 
they  cau  be  entirely  eradicated  by  the  extraction  of 
such  of  the  incUtores  as  indicate  their  existence.  There 
is  no  necessity  whatever  of  inculcating  self  denial,  re- 


gular habits,  fortitude  and  virtue,  to  correct  the  (lepra, 
vity  and  vice  of  any  individual.  Only  knock  out  his 
teeth,  (or  as  that  method  is  somewhat  too  summary,) 
have  them  extracted  seanuhtm  artem  by  a  dentist,  and 
you  instantly  metamorphose  him  into  a  paragon  of 
moral  purity ! 

But  one  of  die  principal  benefits  of  the  "  March  of 
Mind,"  is  the  salutary  reformation  effected  in  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind,  in  relation  to  numerous  important 
subjects.  All  diosc  low  and  grovelling  ideas  which 
once  tenanted  the  crania  of  our  honest  yeomanry  as  to 
the  education  of  their  children,  have  now  evaporated  into 
thin  air.  Instead  of  tying  their  sons  to  a  vulgar  plough, 
bronzing  their  visages  to  the  complexion  of  an  Indian, 
as  was  formerly  the  absurd  practice,  they  are  now  trans- 
planted into  the  genial  hothouse  of  a  town  life,  where 
they  arc  soon  installed  in  all  the  fashionable  paraphcr- 
naba  of  tights,  dickey,  and  safety  chain ;  and  astonish 
their  honest  old  dads  by  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
flourish  a  yardstick,  and  by  the  surprising  volubdity 
with  which  they  can  chatter  nonsense,  ala  mode  du  bon 
ton.  I  have  often  been  enraptured  with  the  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  the  "March  of  Mind,"  when  I  saw 
one  of  these  praiseworthy  youngsters,  with  his  crural 
appendages,  cased  in  a  pair  of  eclskin  inexpressibles, 
and  his  nasal  adjunct  inllamcd  to  that  rubicund  com- 
plexion which  Shakspearc  has  immortalized  in  the  jo- 
vial Bnrdolph,  quiz  a  country  greenhorn,  and  cut,  in 
the  genuine  Brummcl  style,  some  vulgar,  lowborn,  me- 
chanic acquaintance,  who  insolently  aspired  to  the  ho- 
nor of  a  nod !  The  improvement  too,  in  the  education 
of  our  young  ladies,  is  "  confirmation  strong  as  proof 
of  holy  writ,"  of  the  rapid  and  resistless  march  of  sci- 
ence and  intellect.  With  a  precocity  of  talent  which 
would  have  absolutely  dumbfoundered  a  belle  of  the 
olden  time,  they  now  arrive  at  full  maturity  at  the  age 
of  thirteen ;  when 

"  My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier," 

they  can  out-manccuvrc  the  most  consummate  coquette 
of  fifty  !  They  perfect  their  education  with  almost  the 
rapidity  of  light;  and  prattle  most  bcwitchingly  in 
French  or  Italian,  before  their  pretty  mouths  liavc  been 
sullied  by  their  vulgar  vernacular.  The  odious  and  des- 
picable practice  of  knitting  stockings  and  baking  pics, 
fit  only  for  a  race  of  Goths  in  an  age  of  Vandalism,  has 
been  inscribed  with  "Ilium  fuitf*  mid  is  now  patronised 
only  by  the  rustic  cmittilie,  who  still  adhere  to  the  horrid 
custom  of  rising  at  the  dawn  of  day  and  attending  to 
household  business.  Their  proficiency  too,  in  the  sci- 
ence of  diacousticks,  or  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  is  truly 
amazing — and  the  whole  posse  comitatus  of  foreign  fid- 
dlers, jugglers,  and  mountebanks  who  kindly  conde- 
scend to  instruct  them  in  music,  (as  they  facetiously 
term  it)  arc  often  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  case  with 
which  they  produce  every  variety  of  noise  on  a  piano, 
from  the  deafening  roar  of  n  northwester  to  die  objur- 
gatory grunt  of  a  Virginia  porker,  unceremoniously 
ousted  from  his  luxurious  ottoman  of  mud ! 

But,  as  Byron  says,  greater  "than  this,  than  these, 
than  all,"  are  the  wonderful  phenomena  which  have 
occurred  in  the  science  of  medicine.  The  physicians  of 
modern  limes,  have  snatched  the  imperishable  laurels 
from  the  brows  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  and  have 
compelled  Old  Ksculapius  himself,  to  "liidc  hisdimi- 
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nished  head  !"  It  had  long  been  a  source  of  the  most 
poignant  regret  to  the  philanthropic  observer  of  the  ills 
and  afflictions  incident  to  human  nature,  that  the  be- 
nign system  of  medical  jurisprudence,  designed  origi- 
nally for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  had  been 
so  dilatory  and  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  so  fatally 
ill  adapted  to  the  eradication  of  numerous  dise;iscsfrom 
the  human  frame,  as  to  effect  only  a  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  its  beneficent  purpose.  This  radical  disadvan- 
tage in  that  system  of  medical  science,  might  rea.^ona- 
bly  have  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  proper  firm- 
ness and  adventurous  temerity  in  its  practitioners; — 
probably,  also,  it  might  have  resulted  from  their  lamen- 
table ignorance  of  the  structure  and  conformation  of  the 
human  frame.  This  system,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  met  with  numerous  advocates,  principally 
in  consequence  of  their  perfect  personal  indemnity  from 
the  frequently  fatal  result  of  their  ignorance  or  misman- 
agement; it  being  well  known  that  under  this  system 
n  practitioner  might,  if  he  so  chose,  administer  a  deadly 
poison  to  his  patient,  who  would  naturally  "shuffle  off 
this  mortal  coil,"  while  his  afflicted  relatives  would 
piously  attribute  his  decease  to  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  the  physician,  composedly  pocketing  his 
fees,  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  himself  eulo- 
gised in  his  patient's  obituary,  as  a  man  of  "science  and 
skilL"  It  is  obvious  that  under  this  system  the  patient's 
life  was  but 

"A  vapour  eddying  in  the  whirl  of  chance," 
and  the  distressing  frequency  with  which  we  were  called 
on  to  attend  the  remains  of  a  fellow  l>eing  to  the  gloomy 
prisons  of  the  dead,  imperatively  demanded  a  radical 
and  extensive  reform. 

But  fortunately  for  the  human  species,  the  "March 
of  Mind"  has  led  to  medical  discoveries  which  have 
chained  up  the  monster  Death  in  impotence,  and  ren- 
dered him  a  plaything  to  "  the  faculty."  The  long 
and  pompous  pageants  of  M.  D's  diplomas,  &c.  &c. 
have  ceased  to  overawe  the  eager  aspirant  for  medical 
celebrity,  and  he  now  steps  forward  in  the  path  of  fame 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  maximtis  in  magnis,  greatest 
among  the  great !  Diseases  that  formerly  baffled  the 
utmost  skill  of  science,  and  preyed  upon  their  victims 
for  years, are  now  thoroughly  extirpated  in  an  hour! 
The  long  catalogue  of  noxious  medicines  with  which 
the  pharmaeopia  was  crammed,  and  which  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  swell 

"  The  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes," 
which  the  shelves  of  a  rascally  apothecary  presented  to 
view,  are  now  discarded  ;  and  their  places  are  supplied 
by  medicines  so  simple  and  so  efficacious,  that  the  value 
of  life,  once  considered  so  inestimable,  has  actually  un- 
dergone a  considerable  diminution,  merely  because  of 
the  case  with  which  it  may  be  enjoyed.  It  is  now  no 
longer  necessary  to  watch  the  various  diagnostics  of  an 
obdurate  disease  through  their  origin  nnd  development; 
it  is  no  longer  important  that  the  unfortunate  patient 
should  be  bolstered  up  in  bed  for  months,  and  his  sto- 
mach annihilated  by  a  nauseous  diet  of  mush  nnd  water 
gruel.  This  was  but  the  quackery  of  the  rapacious 
cormorants,  who  grew  rich  upon  the  credulity  of  their 
dupes.  The  patient  may  be  on  his  feet  in  half  an  hour, 
by  the  salutary  operation  of  some  harmless  medicine, 
which  produces  no  other  evil  effect  than  a  remarkable 
elongation  of  the  visage,  and  divers  contortions  of  the 


abdominal  viscera!  Instead  of  first  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  the  body  of  the  patient  has  l>ccn  debilitated  by 
the  ravages  of  his  disorder,  it  is  only  requisite  to  refer 
to  a  mystical  talisman,  vulgarly  called  a  teetotum,  which 
entirely  supersedes  the  necessity  of  thought  or  reflec- 
tion ;  and  whose  final  position,  after  performing  sundry 
gyrations  on  its  point,  informs  the  practitioner  with  un- 
erring certainty,  whether  Ids  patient  should  be  puked, 
sweated,  or  blistered !  The  result  is  certain.  The  most 
complicated  case  of  pulmonary  consumption  is  instantly 
and  thoroughly  cured  by  steam ;  and  an  obstinate  fever, 
produced  by  a  superabundance  of  bile  upon  the  stomach, 
is  effectually  extirpated  by  an  injection  of  cayenne  pep- 
per !  As  revolutions  never  retrograde,  these  important 
changes  in  medical  jurisprudence  will  only  terminate 
in  the  actual  resuscitation  of  a  dead  body,  by  an  exter- 
nal application  of  camphorated  salts!  a  "consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished,"  and  most  certain  to  be  ef- 
fected, by  the  rejection  of  all  mineral  medicines, — which 
the  "  March  of  Mind"  has  demonstrated  to  be  hurtful, — 
and  the  substitution  in  their  stead  of  a  few  simple  vege- 
table remedies,  accurately  arranged,  classified,  and  nio»- 
bered ! 

But  enough.  No  man  can  reflect  upon  these  tilings, 
without  applying,  as  I  do,  the  trite  quotation,  "tempera 
mulantur,"  &c  Although  it  has  been  used  for  the  ten 
thousandth  time,  by  the  whole  tribe  of  newspaper  scrib- 
blers and  juvenile  poetasters,  yet  it  has  never  been  more 
apropos.  Times  are  changed  ;  nnd  "oh,  hate  changed  !" 
What  mind  does  not  expand  at  the  delightful  contem- 
plation of  these  grand  revolutions;  and  who  doc*  not 
look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  memorable  era  when 
all  the  vulgar  bourgeois  qualities  of  common  sense,  com- 
mon decency,  nnd  eommon  virtue,  will  fade  into  nothing- 
ness before  the  resistless  and  all  powerful  "  March  of 
Mind!"  V. 

Lynchburg,  Oct.  30,  1634. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  VILLAGE  OK  FOURTH  JULY 
A  TALE. 

Ergo  agitc,  ct  (return  cuncti  celebremus  honorem. — Virgil. 
nUum  icneatia  amici?— Horace. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  celebration  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
in  a  country  village  has  ever  been  thought  worthy  of 
appearing  in  print;  nor  do  I  know  that  a  tale,  founded 
on  such  a  celebration,  has  ever  been  written ;  nnd  I 
doubt  whether  the  fancy  of  any  of  our  geniuses  has 
ever  pictured  such  a  subject,  either  with  the  pen  or 
pencil.  Many  of  your  readers  will  perhaps  be  amazed 
at  the  thought  of  such  a  subject  for  a  tale ;  but  permit 
me  to  ask,  why  not  a  tale  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  well  as 
any  other?  Is  it  because  the  hearts  of  a  free  people, 
rejoicing  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  which  gave 
them  liberty,  throb  in  harmony,  and  therefore  can  afford 
neither  novelty  nor  variety  ?  Granted.  But  are  there 
not  various  modes  of  manifesting,  more  or  less  Appro- 
priately, the  inward  emotions  of  our  hearts?  Are  not 
our  ideas  dissimilar  as  to  the  manner  of  exhibiting-  our 
feelings,  according  to  our  various  means,  situations  and 
vocations  in  life — high  or  low — in  cities,  towns  and 
country  ?  Then  wherefore  not  ?  We  have  read  of  tales 
of  wo,  and  tales  of  bliss,  and  tales  of  neither ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  I  am  imboldcned  to  this  undertaking, 
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leaving  to  the  better  judgment  nf  the  reader  to  assign 
it  to  whichever  class  it  properly  belongs. 

At  the  foot  of  a  slope,  and  on  the  right  of  a  stream 
compressed  between  two  abrupt  and  craggy  hills,  co- 
Tfrcd  with  oaks  and  pines,  stands  a  small  village,  re- 
markable only  for  the  rude  and  romantic  scenery  which 
surrounds  it.    Access  to  it  from  the  left  side  of  the 
stream  can  only  be  gained  by  a  rocky,  rugged  and  de- 
clivous road,  the  greater  part  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  either  blasted  or  hewed  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill, 
around  which  it  winds  at  a  considerable  height  nliove 
the  water — and,  at  its  termination  is  a  neat  frame  bridge, 
which  when  crossed  admits  you  into  the  village.  This 
stream  bounds  a  conterminous  portion  of  two  counties 
bordering  upon  the  Potomac,  into  which  it  empties  itself 
at  about  five  miles  below  the  village,  where  the  influx 
and  reflux  of  the  tides  arc  felt.    Although  there  is  con- 
siderable depth  of  water  at  the  village  sufficient  to  float 
vessels  of  a  large  size,  yet  the  clayey  alluvion  brought 
down  by  the  stream,  and  reacted  upon  by  the  river  nf 
their  junction,  becomes  a  deposite  which  forms  a  kind 
of  bar,  o*er  which  none  but  small  crafts  can  pass. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  from 
two  to  three  hundred,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
attached  to  a  cotton  factory  but  recently  erected,  and 
the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  of 
consideration,  arc  more  or  less  connected  with  the  coun- 
try and  merchant  mills,  established  many  years  since, 
from  which  the  village  has  its  origin  and  perhaps  its 

The  beating  of  a  drum,  and  the  son II  and  false  tones 
of  a  fife,  at  dawn  of  day,  betokened  to  the  villagers 
who  still  reposed  upon  their  pillows,  that  the  glorious 
birthday  of  independence  was  likely  not  to  be  passed 
unobserved,  as  hitherto  it  had  been.   This  novel,  and, 
in  eftect,  startling  ushering  of  the  day,  soon  brought 
them  upon  their  feet,  and  ere  the  sun  had  peered  over 
the  eastern,  or  crested  the  brows  of  the  western,  mounts, 
the  streets,  such  as  they  are,  had  become  quite  enli- 
vened. Most  of  the  villagers  had  never  heard  the  sounds 
of  martial  music,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
had,  were  indebted  to  the  troops  that  lind  passed  through 
the  village  daring  the  late  war.    Those  who  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  the  sounds  of  ajlrum  and  fife,  disclosed 
their  amazement  by  their  gazing  eyes  and  mouths 
agape.   To  a  looker  on,  the  performers  could  not  but 
be  remarkable.    A  European,  tall,  erect,  lank,  and  al- 
ready tippled,  thumped  away  upon  a  drum,  the  vellum 
of  the  nether  end  of  which  was  rent, — followed  by  a 
^tout,  awry  necked,  crumped  backed  and  limping  Afri- 
can, as  fifer — a  contrast  at  once  striking  and  ludicrous, 
hobbled  along,  most  earnestly  occupied  with  their  re- 
veille, heedless  of  the  gaze  of  the  wonderstruck  multi- 
tude— the  din  of  their  music  echoing  nnd  reverberating 
from  the  surrounding  hills.   The  drummer  had  been 
such  in  the  United  States  Marines,  and  had  but  recently 
quitted  the  service — and  though  not  sober,  his  perform- 
ance was  far  from  being  bad.    The  fifer  had  served  in 
that  capacity  during  the  revolutionary  war.    His  fin- 
ger, stiff  from  long  disuse  of  the  instrument,  which  he 
had  preserved  with  religious  care  since  that  epoch,  did 
not  allow  him  to  give  but  an  imperfect  specimen  of  his 
store  of  marches  and  quicksteps  in  vogue  at  that  time, 
and  his  recollection  of  them  was  scarcely  belter ;  the 


tunes  of  die  present  limes  he  knew  nothing  about. 
The  drum  used  upon  this  occasion  had  been  put  kors 
de  combat  during  the  late  war,  as  the  troops  passed 
through  the  village.  This,  together  with  the  hallowed 
fife  nnd  veteran  fifer,  in  connection  with  the  day,  did 
not  fail  to  give  rise  to  associations  eminently  calculated 
to  excite  enthusiasm. 

It  appears  that  the  celebration  of  the  day  had  origi- 
nated with,  and  was  suggested  by,  an  honest  son  and  fol- 
lower of  St.  Crispin,  (who  had  lived  in  a  city  nnd  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Part  militaire,)  whose  am- 
bition to  command  a  corps  had  led  him  to  the  most  in- 
defatigable exertion  to  inspire  the  villagers  with  the 
spirit  of  amor  patriot,  and  success  having  crowned  his 
exertion,  application  had  been  made  for  commissions  as 
well  as  for  arms,  in  order  to  organize  themselves  in 
time  for  a  parade  on  the  approaching  festival.  In  this 
however  they  were  disappointed ;  for  they  had  obtained 
neither  when  the  day  arrived,  and  having  determined 
to  celebrate  it,  in  spite  of  their  disappointment  they 
would. 

This  resolution  soon  circulated  through  the  adjacent 
country  called  the  forest— its  inhabitonts/orMifri,  who, 
anxious  to  witness  the  parade — "the  spree,"  ns  they 
termed  it,  came  flocking  into  the  village  on  foot  nnd 
horseback,  singly  and  doubly,  ct  cetera,  by  every  by- 
road ami  pathway  which  led  to  and  terminated  there. 
By  meridian  the  gathering  was  so  great  that  the  oldest 
inhabitants  declared  that  such  nn  influx  was  not  within 
their  recollection.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  fo- 
resters, men  and  women,  they  arc  an  honest,  hardy,  in- 
dustrious nnd  independent  people,  and  on  Sundays, 
high-days  and  holydays,  cut  a  very  respectable  figure  in 
the  way  of  apparel  and  ornaments — and  for  this  occa- 
sion particularly,  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  make  an 
eclat. 

In  consequence  of  the  disappointment  alluded  to, 
every  firearm  that  could  lie  found  was  put  under  re- 
quisition, nnd  the  entire  forenoon  was  consumed  in  col- 
lecting and  preparing  them  for  use,  during  which  the 
music  to  arms  continued  without  intermission.  It  was 
in  this  interval  that  the  buzzing  of  an  expected  oration 
was  heard,  which  swelled  into  a  report,  and  heightened 
not  a  little  the  pre-existing  enthusiasm. 

Discharges  of  guns  repeated  at  irregular  intervals  on 
the  skirts  of  the  village,  was  an  indication  that  the  pn- 
rade  was  about  to  commence,  and  at  a  little  after  twelve 
o'clock  the  soldiery  made  their  appearance.  They  wore 
no  uniform,  but  were  clad  in  their  best  "  Sunday  go  to 
meetings  ;"  and  in  the  ranks  were  many  of  the  forest- 
ers who  had  joined  them — 

"  The  rustic  honors  of  the  scythe  and  share" 

being  given  up  for  the  time,  for  the  warlike  implements 
then  to  be  used. 

Their  arms  were  of  divers  descriptions;  double  bar- 
relled guns,  deer  guns,  ducking  guns,  nnd  a  blunderbuss, 
with  powderflnsks  nnd  horns  swung  round  their  shoul- 
ders,—and,  volunteers  in  number  exceeding  arms,  poles 
were  substituted.  A  cutlass  distinguished  the  captain ;  a 
horsewhip  the  lieutenant;  a  cane  the  second  lieutenant. 
These  three,  together  with  the  soldierly  appearance  of 
some,  the  rigidity  of  others,  the  npparcnt  nonrWmtr* 
of  a  few,  and  the  deformity  of  several,  presented  a  tout 
ensemble  the  most  grotesque  and  diverting. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  I  Kind  was  a  small  man,  the  stiff- 
ness of  whose  carrijurc  and  the  |>oculiarity  of  whose  coun- 
tenance attracted  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  His  eyes 
were  small— appeared  to  be  black  and  twinkling,  and 
were  set  into  the  deep  recesses  of  sockets  which  pro- 
jected considerably,  and  surmounted  by  dark  shaggy 
brows ;  his  face  was  contracted — his  features  small — 
and  his  forehead,  though  retreating,  was  not  sufficient- 
ly so  to  denote  the  entire  absence  of  the  reflective  fa- 
cully,  according  to  phrenology.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a 
scroll,  and  the  dignity  which  his  stiffness  was  meant  to 
affect,  was  reasonably  enough  imputed  to  the  import- 
ance which  he  attached  to  the  part  he  was  to  act.  The 
scroll  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was 
to  be  read  by  him;  and  from  the  peculiarly  reverential 
manner  with  which  it  was  held  in  his  hand,  he  seemed 
to  feci  that  it  was  an  instrument  coeval  with  the  birth 
of,  and  coexisting  with,  a  free  and  powerful  nation,  and 
demanded  deference  even  from  the  very  touch  of  his 
hand.  This  man  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  talent, 
for  he  had  succeeded  in  earning  for  himself  among  the 
villagers  a  reputation  of  high  literary  acquirements ; 
and  on  hearing  the  report  of  un  expected  oration,  (sus- 
picion fixed  on  him  the  origin  of  it,)  had  simultaneously 
proposed  to^vcrify  iu  Of  course  the  proposition  was 
well  received,  and  dissipated  at  once  any  uncertainly. 
The  spot  at  which  it  should  be  delivered  was  soon  de- 
cided upon  and  designated — well  known — and  but  a 
short  distance  out  of  the  village.  Thither  the  multi- 
tude repaired  in  advance  of  the  military,  who  Were  not 
to  arrive  there  until  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
their  reception  had  been  made.  This  duty  devolved 
upon  a  self-constituted  committee  of  arrangement,  who 
discharged  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  ability  which  the 
briefness  of  the  notice  would  allow. 

The  locality  was  well  chosen,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  designed  by  nature  for  the  scene  for  which  it  was 
now  appropriated.  From  tho  village  and  around  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  winds  a  path  tliat  loads  by  an  easy  as- 
cent to  the  summit  of  another  hill,  capped  by  n  grove 
or  cluster  of  huge  pines  and  oaks,  which  overshadow  a 
surface  clear  of  undergrowth  and  interspersed  wit)) 
rocky  prominences.  These  prominences,  though  rough, 
answered  admirably  well  the  purpose  of  scats  for  the 
auditory,  and  one  of  them  being  flat  and  ovcrswclling 
the  rest,  was  pitched  upon  as  a  rostrum  from  which  the 
orator  should  hold  forth.  On  one  side  of  it,  which 
might  be  called  the  rear,  was  planted  a  staff,  to  which 
was  tacked  an  old  bunting  American  ensign  or  flag, 
pierced  with  holes,  received  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg. 
At  the  end  of  the  staff  hung  a  red  woollen  cap,  the 
symbol  of  liberty — its  color  emblematic  of  the  ardor  of 
its  spirit,  as  explained  by  the  committee.  At  the  fool 
of  the  staff  stood  a  cask  of  "old  corn,"  for  the  refresh- 
ment and  entertainment  of  the  corps  milUaire,  in  honor  of 
the  day  and  orator. 

The  village  and  country  belles  and  beaux,  attired  in 
their  gayest  possible  manner,  by  way  of  regard,  were 
suffered  to  have  precedence  in  the  selection  of  places, 
and  the  former  had  possessed  themselves  of  those  crags 
which  might  best  suit  them  to  the  convenient  hearing 
of  the  oration.  The  assembled  people  were  now  im- 
patiently awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  orator  and  escort, 
when  they  were  at  length  descried  wending  their  way 
up  hill,  at  the  tune  of  Molbrook,  sent  forth  to  the  air 


from  the  fife  in  fragments — and  having  arrived,  the  ora- 
tor was  conducted  in  form  to  the  rostrum  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  he  mounted  with  unfaltering  stops. 

The  bustle  and  buzz  incident  to  the  chousing  of  con- 
venient places  amid  the  rugged  area  having  subsided, 
the  coup  tPctil  presented  was  well  worthy  the  pencil 
and  genius  of  a  Hogarth  ;  the  pen  can  convey  but  a 
faint  idea.  The  gay  females,  elevated  upon  the  aspe- 
rated crags,  overtopping  every  other  object,  seemed  to 
shed  lustre  and  life  upon  every  thing  around.  Their 
attendants  or  beaux,  resting  in  various  postures  at  their 
fect,  or  lolling  against  a  tree  hard  by,  proved  that  ihe 
village  and  sylvan  belles  command  the  devotions  of  the 
rude  sex  no  less  than  those  of  conns  and  cities.  The 
boys  were  perched  upon  every  oaken  bough  that  over- 
hung the  spot  that  could  bear  iheir  weight,  and  the  mi- 
litary and  the  rest  were  strewed  about  thickly  and  pro- 
miscuously on  the  ground — sitting,  squatting,  kneel- 
ing; in  fine,  in  every  j>osition  indescribable  which  the 
human  frame  is  susceptible  of  when  adapting  itself  to 
some  particular  locality  for  its  comfort. 

The  speaker  being  about  to  commence,  many  who 
had  kept  on  their  hats  or  caps  were  bid  to  uncover ;  the 
greater  number  of  whom  did  so  cheerfully ;  a  few  rchic- 
tnntly ;  and  several,  more  independent  and  less  tracUv 
ble,  kept  on  theirs.  To  have  insisted  upon  tlus  point 
of  decorum  might  have  been  attended  with  consequences 
to  mar  the  rejoicing — so  the  point  was  very  wisely 
given  up.  Silence  obtained,  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  through  which  the  breeze  that 
prevailed  passed  and  refreshed  all  below.  The  orator 
bowed  and  addressed  his  attentive  auditory.  His  voice 
was  clear  and  audible,  and  his  words  were  carefully 
noted  by  a  cliirographcr,  and  are  here  inserted. 

"Citizens  of  the  vdlage  and  farmers  of  the  forest! — 
I  will  not  offer  any  excuse  for  the  peramble  that  I  will 
speak  subsequent  to  the  reading  of  this  glorious  docu- 
ment (holding  up  the  scroll)  of  our  ancestors,  The 
honor  with  which  you  have  extinguished  me  this  day, 
by  making  me  the  reader  on  it,  is  duly  depreciated. 

«'  When  you  have  hcarcd  the  sentiments  contained 
upon  it,  you  will  find  your  hearts  in  trepidation  at  the 
con  jointure  at  which  your  forefathers  dared  to  put  their 
fists  to  iu 

"  While  they  was  employed  in  this  business,  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  called  the  /rater  pater,  because  he 
had  a  brotherly  and  futhcily  love  for  his  countrymen, 
was  commanding  an  army  made  up  of  such  soldiers  as 
you  are.  (Cheers.)  It  was  with  the  like  of  you — such 
powerful  men  as  you — with  such  cowrageous  souls  as 
yours,  that  John  Bull  was  fighting  with,  running  before 
and  falling  dead.  ^Great  cheering.)  The  great  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  John  Adams  was  driving  the  qudl  in 
peace  and  comfort  in  Pliiladelphy,  about  this  grand 
production,  (sti etching  forth  and  unfolding  the  scroll,) 
because  they  knowed,  and  all  that  was  there  with  them 
knowed  too,  that  such  soldiers  as  you,  fighting  for  liber- 
ty, barefoot,  bareback  and  half  starved,  just  as  you  are 
now  when  you  are  all  at  home  hard  at  work,  was 
unresistible  and  unvinciblc.  (The  deafening  and  reite- 
rated cheers  interrupted  the  speaker  for  a  short  time.) 

"  Without  you,  what  would  have  become  to  them, 
and  this  now  free,  brave  and  happy  nation  ?  Shall  I 
tell  you?  Why  they  should  have  all  been  hanged  or 
shot,  and  this  nation  would  have  been  made  up  of 
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slaves.  They  worked  with  their  heads,  and  you  with 
your  arms;  to  use  a  learned  expression,  they  physi- 
cally and  you  bodily :  and  if  it  had  not  a  been  for  your 
amis  and  bodies,  they  could  never — they  would  never 
hare  dared  to  do  nothing  with  their  heads.  You  was 
die  strong  ramparts  behind  which  they  retrenched  thcin- 
mItcs  to  save  their  necks.  (Cheers.) 

"Your  beloved  Washington  could  work  with  ithcr 
his  hand  or  his  arm,  but  he  showed  his  wisdom  by 
choosing  to  work  with  his  arm — that  is,  by  flourishing 
die  sword  instead  of  driving  the  pen — by  putting  him- 
self at  your  head  in  battle— facing  the  cannons  of  the 
enemy,  and  leading  you  to  victory  or  death!  (Tremen- 
dous cheering.)  To  make  this  plainer  still  to  your  un- 
derstanding, which  is  very  good, — suppose  a  man  was 
to  abuse  you  and  call  you  hard  names?  Why,  you 
*ould  up  fist  and  knock  him  down  at  once,  if  you 
wold,  in  course ;  and  if  you  did  you  would  be  safe 
enough,  and  die  matter  would  end.   This  was  Wash- 
ington's maxim,  and  he  acted  up  to  it.  Now-a-dnys, 
anion^t  them  who  drives  the  quill,  when  one  abuse 
another,  they  go  to  writing,  and  when  they  have  lost  a 
heap  of  time  to  prove  one  another  in  the  wrong — mind 
you,  because  they  don't  want  to  come  up  to  the  stick- 
ingpoint,  they  are  at  last  obliged  to  end  the  difference 
by  shooting  at  one  another,  orotic  murdering  the  other. 
Now  what  does  it  all  amount  to  in  the  end  ?  All  their 
writing  did  no  good,  and  they  might  as  well  have  fight 
it  out "  right  off*  the  reel"  at  first— not  with  pistols  and 
the  like  of  that,  but  the  arms  that  God  gave  them— 
their  fists,  (clenching  his  fist)    In  times  of  war  men 
fight  with  firearms  and  the  like,  because  they  can't 
come  in  contact  man  to  man.  (Cheers.) 

"  It  was  your  worthy  fathers  nud  the  like  on  'cm,  who 
atchieved  the  freedom  of  your  beloved  country.  Tom 
Jefferson  and  Jack  Adams  wrote  down  what  they 
fought  about,  that  you  might  have  it  in  black  and 
white— that  you  might  never  forget  what  your  forefa- 
thers fought  for,  and  diat  you  might  stimulate  their  ac- 
tions. Tills  is  all  that  writing  is  fit  or  good  for.  Many 
of  you  don't  know  A  from  a  bull's  foot,  but  which 
amongst  you  could'nt  take  up  a  gun  and  shoot  the 
crows  that  would  come  to  your  cornfields  to  destroy 
your  crops.  The  British  came  here  like  crows  to  de- 
stroy what  was  yours,  and  you  shot  diem  down  like 
crows  and  drove  away  the  rest.  (Cheers.) 

"My  brave  friends!  your  present  conditions  is  n 
proof  of  your  being  the  ascendants  of  those  naked  and 
half  starved  warriors.   You  have  turned  out  Uiis  day 
to  prow  to  the  world  that  you  can  depreciate  the  year- 
ly anniversary  of  this  fourth  of  July.    You  are  now 
enjoying  the  blessings  which  they  got  for  you  by  their 
lives,  and  at  the  peril  of  them  who  lias  oudived  the  re- 
volution.   You  are  now  resting  at  ease,  and  listening 
to  me,  (for  which  I  am  complimeutcd,)  but  they  never 
rested  at  all — they  was  always  on  the  go ;  they  went 
through  thick  and  thin — sunshine  and  rain— dust  and 
mud — snow  and  ice — fire  and  acord — death  and  de- 
stscctiox,  (tremendous  cheering,)  and  made  less  of  it 
than  you  do  now,  for  I  can  sec  tlint  some  of  you  is  get- 
ting mighty  restless.    (A  shriek  from  a  female  at  this 
instant  spread  consternation  in  the  assembly,  which 
turned  into  a  simultaneous  burst  of  laughter  as  soou  as 
it  was  discovered  she  had  fallen  from  a  crag,  being  una- 
ble to  endure  any  longer  the  pain  caused  by  its  asperity.) 


"I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer  in  distraint;  but  I 
cannot  finish  without  saying  a  few  words  to  the  lovely 
gathering  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  which  has  com- 
plemented me  this  day  with  their  smiles. 

"  Your  sex  too,  gentle  hearers !  had  a  helping  hand 
in  this  glorious  revolution.  Your  foremothers  was  in- 
dustriously employed  at  home  for  your  forefuthere, 
while  they  was  fighting  for  Uioir  country,  their  wive* 
and  their  offstrmgs.  With  such  lovely  being  as  I  sec 
now  gathered  around  me,  this  happy  country  need  never 
fear  of  being  in  want  of  warriors.  (Cheers.)  Sweet 
lasses!  may  heaven  send  down  upon  you  such  partners 
as  will  make  my  prophecy  come  to  [>ass," 

The  peal  of  applause  which  ensued  and  continued 
for  some  minutes,  rung  through  the  woods  and  welkin, 
and  resounded  from  hill  to  hill,  until  lost  in  die  dis- 
tance, after  which  the  orator  proceeded  to  die  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  When  he  had 
read  that  part  in  diese  words—"  To  secure  these  rights 
governments  arc  instituted  among  men,  deriving  dicir 
just  powcrs'froin  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  mid  to  institute  new  governments,"*  &c  in 
which  his  feelings  were  deeply  enlisted,  lie  concluded 
the  clause  by  giving  vent  to  them  in  the  following  fer- 
vid comments :  "  Ihhold  Americans  !''  cried  he,  "  behold 
the  whole  of  your  rights  explained.  Do  you  not  see  the 
figure  which  every  one  of  you  cuts  ? !  Out  of  you  the 
power  comes,  and  nothing  can  lie  done  without  you. 
Don't  this  prove  what  I  said  in  my  cxtonipcrc  address, 
'that  their  heads  cannot  tcork  without  youP"  (Here  a 
voice  was  heard  to  cry,  "  By  jingo,  Jack,  clap  on  your 
hat;  ding  it,  do  as  I  do  !") 

The  reading  ended,  Uic  assemblage  broke  up  and 
dispersed,  leaving  the  military  to  honor  the  day  and 
orator  in  Uic  manner  already  intimated,  during  which 
many  national  and  sentimental  toasts  were  drunk  ; 
after  which  they  returned  into  the  village  in  the  milita- 
ry order  they  had  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  parading. 

Various  evolutions  were  performed ;  among  them  occa- 
sionally a  left  wheeling  for  a  right — a  countermarch  for 
a  right  or  left  face — keeping  time  wiUi  right  or  left  foot 
indifferently.  They  carried  arms  cither  upon  die  right 
or  left— trailing,  supporting,  sloping,  advancing— just 
as  it  suited  their  own  whim  ;  in  other  words,  will.  In 
vain  did  their  commander  command,  threaten  or  en- 
treat. A  volunteer,  bolder  than  the  rest,  went  so  far  as 
to  ask  the  captain,  "If  he  had  forgot  what  they  hod 
heard  from  the  Declaration?"  and  hinting  at  his  being 
commander  so  long  as  they  willed  it.  They  felt  that 
they  were  the  sovereign  people  and  only  citizen  sol- 
diers. 

At  the  order  "  hall!"  they  came  to  a  stand,  and  were 
drawn  out  in  a  line,  facing  the  strcum,  for  die  purpose 
of  firing  their  feu  de  joie—an  apt  simile,  by  the  way,  of 
the  state  of  dicir  minds  after  die  closing  scene  of  the 
hill.  The  orders  for  execution  were  Bimply,  "prime 
and  load — ready — fire!"  which  was  executed  widi  tole- 
rable precision.  Three  rounds  being  fired,  they  were 
ordered  to  "right  face !"  in  order  to  file  off  and  resume 
their  march  ;  but  few  only  obeying  the  order,  some  con- 
fusion took  place  in  the  ranks.    "Right  face!"  again 

*  In  the  exu-Hct  (he  words  oro  in  uoJic«  and  wnall  capitals  on 
which  much«u-«««  wa*  givui  by  the  reader 
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vociferated  the  captain,  whose  impatience  for  shaking 
off  his  brief  authority  was  very  apparent.  Slill  the 
contumaceous  kept  their  position,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  "  budge"  until  they  had  received  the  word  to 
fire  a  fourth  round,  for  which  they  had  already  loaded. 
A  dispute  arose  between  the  officers  and  men — the  for- 
mer asserting  and  endeavoring  to  enforce  their  authori- 
ty—the latter  denying  and  obstinately  determined  not 
to  move  until  they  had  received  the  word  to  discharge 
their  pieces,  considering  the  reservation  of  their  fire 
until  tho  order  be  given  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
subordination.  The  captain  finally  yielded,  and  crying 
out,  "make  ready— fire!"  the  fourth  round  went  off, 
and  the  men  filed  off  without  further  hesitation  ;  some 
at  a  common  time — some  at  a  quickstep— some  skip- 
ping, and  one  hopping;  the  captain  brandishing  his 
cutlass  over  the  drummer's  jxitc  for  not  "  treading  in  a 
straight  line"—  the  fifer  blow ing  off'  fractions  of  marches 
and  quicksteps,  and  the  lieutenants  endeavoring  to 
keep  order  in  the  ranks.  In  this  style  they  once  more 
marched  out  of  the  village,  to  partake  for  the  last  time 
of  the  refreshment  at  the  hill,  and  crown  the  celebration. 

The  sun  was  just  reclining  upon  the  western  mount 
when  they  made  their  third  and  final  entry  into  the  vil- 
lage, in  a  march,  technically  known  as  the  "rout 
march,"  thereby  showing  that  the  effect  of  the  "  old 
corn"  was  predominating. 

The  omission  of  testifying  their  respect  in  a  military 
manner  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  village  during 
their  first  parade,  had  occurred  to  them  at  the  hill,  and 
concluding  that  it  had  better  be  done  late  than  never, 
they  had  returned  to  the  village,  contrary  to  their  in- 
tention when  they  had  left  it,  in  the  manner  described, 
and  drawing  up  in  front  of  the  dwelling  of  that  excel- 
lent man,  they  commenced  and  kept  up  a  tremendous 
firing,  shouting  and  huzzaing  until  nightfall,  when  all 
who  were  able  dismissed  themselves,  (their  officers 
having  abandoned  them,)  leaving  many  on  the  ground 
as  it  were  dead — pro  tempore. 

Thus  terminated  the  village  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  out  of  which  a  great  and  virtuous 
nation  was  ushered  into  being.  However  much  our 
mirth  may  have  been  excited  by  the  description  given, 
yet  none  will  deny  that  the  feeling  which  actuated  them 
in  their  celebration,  was  the  identical  feeling  that  dic- 
tates the  observance  of  the  same  day  throughout  the 
cities  of  the  union — with  this  difference  only,  that  this 
savours  of  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  wealth, 
pride  and  refinement,  while  that  is  perfectly  in  charac- 
ter with  nature, — true,  simple  and  unsophisticated.  I 
will  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  Boileau. 

«'  La  simplicite  plait  sans  etude  et  saw  nrt. 
Tout  charmc  en  un  enfant  dotit  la  Unguc  sans  fald, 
A  peine  du  filclcncor  debarraaace, 
Sail  d'un  air  innocent  betrayer  sa  peusec. 
Le  faux  crt  toujour*  fade,  onnuycux,  languissanl : 
Mais  la  nature  est  vrale,  el  d'abord  on  la  sent ; 
C'eat  clle  seulc  en  lout  qu'on  admire  el  qu'on  aime." 

T.  P. 

Jilcxandria,  November  1834. 


Extract  from  La  con. 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy ;  unlike  those  of  the 
body,  they  are  increased  by  repetition,  approved  of  by 
reflection,  and  strengthened  by  enjoyment. 


University  of  Virginia,  Nov.  \3th,  1834. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Sir — If  you  think  the  following  verses  worthy  of  an 
insertion  in  the  Messenger,  you  will  gratify  me  by  giv- 
ing them  a  place.  They  were  written  two  or  three 
years  ago,  by  a  young  lady  of  this  state;  and  it  cer- 
tainly never  was  her  intention  to  publish  them,  but  I 
am  induced  to  offer  them  to  the  public  eye,  because  I 
think  they  arc  creditable,  and  that  they  will  not  appear 
disadvantagcously  in  the  Messenger.  R. 

TO  D  . 

I'll  think  of  thee— I'll  think  of  thee 
In  every  moment  of  grief  or  of  glee; 
The  memory  will  come  of  these  fleeting  hours, 
Like  the  scent  that  is  wafted  from  distant  flow'rs; 
Like  the  faint,  sweet  echo  that  lingers  on 
When  the  tones  that  waken'd  it  are  gone. 

There's  many  a  thought  I  may  not  tell, 
Hidden  beneath  the  heart's  deep  swell ; 
There's  many  a  sweet  and  tender  sigh 
Brcath'd  out  when  only  God  is  nigh ; 
And  each  familiar  thing  I  see, 
Is  blended  with  the  thought  of  thee. 

Thy  form  will  be  miss'd  from  the  social  hearth, 
Thy  voice  from  the  mingling  tones  of  mirth  ; 
When  the  sound  of  music  is  poured  along— 
When  my  soul  hangs  entranced  on  the  poet's  song— 
When  history  points  from  her  glowing  page, 
To  the  deathless  deeds  of  a  former  age — 
When  my  eye  fills  up  and  my  heart  beats  high, 
I  shall  look  in  vain  for  thine  answering  eye. 

When  the  winds  arc  lulled  in  the  quiet  sky, 
And  the  sparkling  waters  go  surging  by, 
And  the  cheering  sun  invites  to  walk, 
I  shall  miss  thine  arm  and  thy  pleasant  talk : 
My  rustling  step— the  leafless  tree — 
The  very  rock  will  speak  of  thee. 

I'll  think  of  thee  when  the  sunset  dyes 
Arc  glowing  bright  in  the  western  skies; 
When  the  dusky  shades  of  evening's  light 
Arc  melting  away  into  deeper  night — 
When  the  silvery  moon  looks  bright  above, 
Raising  the  tides  of  human  love — 
When  the  holy  stars  look  bright  and  far, 
I'll  think  of  thee — my  guiding  star! 

When  all  save  the  beating  heart  is  still, 
And  the  chainlcss  fancy  soars  at  will, 
When  it  lifts  the  dark  ved  from  future  years, 
And  flutters  and  trembles  with  hopes  and  fears,— 
When  it  turns  to  retrace  the  burning  past, 
And  the  blinding  tears  come  thick  and  fast — 
And  oh!  when  bending  the  humble  knee 
At  the  throne  of  God — I  will  pray  for  thee! 

And  wilt  thou  sometimes  think  of  me, 
When  thy  thoughts  from  this  stormy  world  are  free  ? 
When  thou  turncst  o'crwearied  from  toil  and  strife 
The  warring  passions  of  busy  life, 
May  a  still,  small  whispering,  speak  to  thee, 
Like  a  touch  on  thy  hearUtring-  -Love,  think  of  a** 
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INVOCATION  TO  RELIGION. 

Come  blest  Religion,  meek-eyed  maid, 
In  all  thy  heavenly  charms  arrayed, 
Descend  with  healing  in  thy  wing, 
And  touch  my  heart  while  yet  I  sing. 

Heaven's  own  child  of  simple  truth, 

The  stay  of  age,  the  guide  of  youth, 

All  spotless,  pure  and  undcfiled, 

How  blest  are  those  on  whom  you've  smiled. 

Oh !  come,  as  thou  wcrt  wont,  and  bless 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless — 
Temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
Pour  on  the  wounded  heart  thy  balm ; 

Strew  softest  flowers,  where  c're  they  stray, 
And  pluck,  oh !  pluck  the  thorns  away. 
Come  like  the  good  Samaritan, 
Bind  up  the  sick  and  wounded  man ; 

Not  like  the  Priest  thy  love  display- 
Just  look  devout,  and  turn  away. 
Oh!  no— the  bruised  with  kindness  greet, 
And  set  the  mourner  on  his  fccU 

Teach  mc  -with  warm  affections  pure, 
That  holy  Fountain  to  adore, 
From  whence  proceeds  or  life  or  thrift — 
The  source  of  every  perfect  gift  : 

Teach  me  thy  fear — thy  grace  impart, 
And  twine  thy  virtues  round  my  heartj 
With  pity'*  dew  sufTuse  my  eye, 
And  teach  vnc  heavenly  charity — 

That  blessed  love,  which  will  not  holt, 
Or  stumble  at  a  brother's  fault ; 
But  with  affection's  lender  care, 
Will  still  pursue  the  wanderer. 

Oh !  teach  roy  heart  enough  to  feel, 
For  human,  woe  and  human  weal. 
Not  that  mad  zeal,  which  works  by  force, 
And  poisons  goodness,  at  its  source  ; 

But  that  mild,  pure,  persuasive  love, 
Which  thou  hast  brought  us  from  above. 
Thro'  thy  fair  fields,  oh!  fatal  change, 
Let  no  distempered  maniac  range,— 

No  frantic  bigot  spoil  thy  bowers, 
And  blight  thy  pure  and  spotless  flowers. 
Still,  still,  thou  pure  and  heavenly  dove, 
Still  speed  thy  work  of  perfect  love. 

Pursue  the  pilgrim  on  his  road, 
And  oh !  take  off"  his  heavy  load. 
Peace  whisper  to  the  troubled  breast, 
And  give  the  weary  mourner  rest — 

And  when  in  tliat  last  awful  hour, 
Death  shall  exert  his  fatal  power, 
Oh!  blunt  the  print  of  his  keen  dart, 
And  sooth  the  pangs  that  rend  the  heart. 

When  the  last  vital  throb  shall  cease, 
Oh  !  be  then  present,  with  thy  peace : 
Then  let  thy  healing  grace  be  given 
To  light  and  waft  our  souls  to  Heaven. 


Vol.  I.— 21 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

BEAUTY  AND  TIME. 

[Wriuen  under  a  Tipneue,  representing  a  branch  <>f  rosea  with  a 
scythe  suspended  over  U,  in  a  Lady's  Album.] 

Emblem  of  woman's  beauty, 

This  blooming  rose  behold ! 
Time's  scythe  is  hanging  o'er  it, 

While  yet  it*  leaves  unfold. 

Alas !  that  Time  is  ever 

To  Beauty  such  a  foe ! 
How  can  she  slum  his  )>ower  ? 

How  ward  his  withering  blow  ? 

Has  she  no  art  to  foil  him, 

And  turn  his  scythe  aside? 
Must  she,  who  conquers  others, 

To  him  yield  up  her  pride  ? 

Yes,  ye.%  there  is  a  conquest 
That  Beauty  gains  o'er  Time: 

Forget  it  not,  ye  fair  ones, 
But  prize  the  homely  rhyme. 

For  every  charm  he  pilfers 

From  Beauty's  form  or  face, 
Upon  the  mind's  fair  tablet, 

Some  new  attraction  trace. 

Thus,  Time's  assaults  are  fruitless, 

For,  when  her  bloom  is  o'er, 
Woman,  despite  his  malice, 

Is  lovelier  than  before.  Sf. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
ANTICIPATION. 

When  life's  last  parting  ray  is  shed, 
And  darkness  shrouds  this  pallid  form  ; 

When  1  have  laid  this  aching  head, 
Secure  from  ev'ry  earthly  storm— 

Oh!  then  how  sweet  it  is  to  think 
That  some  fond  heart  yet  warm  and  true, 

Will  cherish  still  the  severed  link 

Which  death's  rude  hand  has  snapt  in  two. 

Who  oft,  at  evening's  pensive  hour, 
From  all  the  busy  crowd  will  steal, 

To  dress  the  vine  and  nurse  the  flower 
That  deck  my  grave,  with  pious  reaL 

And  ling'ring  there,  will  lightly  tread, 

As  fearful  to  disturb  my  sleep, 
And  oft  relieve  ihe  drooping  head 

Upon  her  slender  hand,  and  weep. 

And  oh !  if  in  that  world  which  rolls 
Sublime  beyond  this  earthly  sphere, 

That  love  still  warms  departed  souls, 
Which  oucc  they  fondly  cherished  here. 

Oh!  yes,  if  in  such  hour  is  given, 

And  parted  souls  such  scenes  may  sec, 

At  that  pure  hour  I'd  leave  e'en  heav'n, 
And  kiss  the  heart  that  wept  for  mc, 

L. 

Pittsylvania. 
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BT  PETER  A.  BROWNE,  ESQ. 
NO.  L 

The  word  "science,"  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense, 
means  "knowledge."   In  its  general  acceptation,  it  is 
"knowlcdgo  reduced  to  a  system;"  that  is  to  say,  ar- 
ranged in  regular  order,  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently 
taught,  easily  remembered,  and  rcadilyapplied  lo  useful 
purposes.  An  art  is  the  application  of  knowledge  to  some 
practicable  end, — to  answer  some  useful  or  ornamen- 
tal purpose.   The  sciences,  r.rc  sometimc3  divided  into 
the  abstract  and  the  natural;  by  the  former  we  arc 
taught  the  knowledge  of  reasons  and  their  conclusions ; 
by  the  latter  we  are  enabled  lo  find  out  causes  and 
effects,  and  to  study  the  laws  by  which  the  material 
world  is  governed.    To  the  abstract  sciences  belong, 
first,  language,  whether  oral  or  written,  including  gram- 
mar, logic,  &c;  secondly,  notation,  includingnrithmctic, 
algebra,  geometry,  &c    Philosophy  inquires  into  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  phenomena  of  nature,  whether 
in  the  material  or  immaterial  world  ;  it  is  generally  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  two  of  which  are  material  and 
one  immaterial.   The  material  arc,  first,  those  which 
relate  to  number  and  quantity ;  secondly,  those  which 
relate  to  matter.  The  immaterial  are  those  which  relate 
to  mind.   The  3econd  class  of  the  material  is  called 
"  natural  philosophy"  or  "  physics,"  and  sometimes  the 
"physical  sciences."    Natural  philosophy,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  lias  for  its  province  the  laws  of 
matter,  whether  organic  or  inorganic.    Those  laws 
may  regard  cither  the  motions  or  properties  of  matter, 
and  hence  arises  their  division  into  two  branches— first, 
those  which  regard  the  motions  of  matter,  which  arc 
called  mechanics;  and  secondly,  those  which  regard  the 
properties  of  matter,  which  arc  subdivided,  and  have 
various  names,  according  to  the  different  objects  of  in- 
vestigation.   When  the  inquiry  is  confined  lo  organized 
bodies  and  life,  it  is  called  physiology ;  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  zoology  and  botany.    When  it  treats 
of  inorganic  matter,  it  is  sulnlivided  into  chemistry, 
anatomy,  medicine,  mineralogy  and  geology.  The 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  rest  uj>on  observation 
and  experiment.   Observation  is  the  noticing  of  natural 
phenomena  as  they  occur,  without  any  attempt  to  in 
fluence  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  Experiment 
consists  in  putting  in  action  causes  and  agents,  ove 
which  we  have  control,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  their 
effects.    From  a  comparison  of  a  numl>er  of  facts,  ob- 
tained from  either  observation  or  experiment,  the  ex- 
istence of  general  laws  are  proved.    The  laws  of  man 
are  complicated  ;  to  understand  their  objects,  we  are 
often  obliged  to  take  the  most  circuitous  routes ;  but  the 
laws  by  which  nature  governs  all  her  works  arc  beauti- 
fully simple,  and  they  are  found  to  lead  directly  to  th 
end  she  has  in  view.  To  study  them,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  that  have  been  laid  down,  viz :  from 
observation  and  experiment,  is  pleasant  and  easy.  Th< 
principal  difficulties  that  have  arisen,  are  owing  to  the 
improper  manner  in  which  the  subjects  connected  with 
natural  history  have  often  been  treated.  Natural  philo- 
sophy regards  what  was  the  condition  of  natural  bodies: 
but  many  persons  exert  the  whole  force  of  their  genius 
to  discover  what  they  might  hare  been.  And  as  there  is  no 


department  of  natural  philosophy  into  which  this  erro- 
neous method  of  procedure  has  made  greater  inroads 
than  geology,  nor  any  science  that  has  suffered  so  se- 
verely in  such  conflicts,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  appro- 
mate  half  an  hour  to  the  inquiry  whence  this  error  has 
arisen;  and,  if  possible,  point  out  the  best  method 
of  avoiding  its  dangerous  tendency.   The  word  geology 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  *'  the 
earth"  and  "reason ;"  and  it  is  that  science  which  teach- 
es the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  ascertains 
its  mincralogical  materials,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
arc  disposed,  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  Geog- 
nosy is  used  by  the  French  as  synonymous  to  geology, 
:>ul  in  English  is  generally  understood  to  be  synony- 
mous to  cosmogony ;  which  is  an  inquiry,  or  rather  a 
speculation,  as  to  the  original  formation  or  creation  of 
the  world;  hence  geognosy  has  sometimes  been  called 
"speculative  geology."    In  pursuing  the  examinations 
to  which  geology  leads,  we  reason  from  facts,  as  isdono 
in  other  branches  of  natural  science.    The  str  ita  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  owing  to  the  disturbed  manner 
n  which  wc  now  find  them,  are  in  a  great  measure 
open  to  our  ex :uni nation  ;  their  composition,  formation, 
deposition,  eruption,  depression,  succession,  and  minc- 
ralogical contents,  are  all  objects  of  sensation.  The 
objects  of  geognosy  (in  the  English  sense  of  the  word) 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  most  part,  ideal,  visionary 
and  delusive.  We  nre  sensible  that  this  earth  exists  and 
that  it  is  material,  and  therefore  we  know  that  it  must 
have  been  created.    Wc  know  lliul  it  was  not  created 
y  man,  who  hath  not  the  power  londd  to  it  one  single 
atom,  nor  diminish  it  by  a  single  grain — so  that  it  is 
manifest  that  it  was  created  by  a  superior  and  omnipo- 
tent power ;  but  by  what  process  it  was  done  is  a  mys- 
tery, and  the  more  we  seek  to  discover  it  the  more  we 
expose  our  ignorance.    The  geologist,  like  the  mathe- 
latician,  deals  with  the  understanding  ;  his  advance  is 
wary,  admitting  no  conclusion  until  his  premises  arc 
fully  established.    The  professor  of  geognosy,  on  the 
contrary,  addresses  himself  entirely  to  the  imagination, 
and  he  delights  in  hypothesis  and  suppositions.  The 
progress  of  the  geologist  is  necessarily  slow  ;  he  is  like 
the  patient  miner,  making  his  laborious  but  determined 
way  into  the  solid  rock :  but  the  professor  of  geognosy 
will  make  a  world  or  even  a  universe  in  an  hour,  forhe 
deals  in  fancy  and  works  in  visionnry  speculations. 
The  geologist  delves  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
search  of  useful  metals,  earths  and  combustible  mat- 
ters, which  nature  has  kindly  placed  within  his  reach, 
and  he  strives  to  turn  them  to  the  best  advantage  in 
administering  to  the  wonts  and  increasing  the  comforts 
and  convenience  of  his  fellow  creatures;  but  all  the 
labors  of  the  professor  of  geognosy  arc  directed  lo  dis- 
cover a  Recret  which  appears  to  be  hidden  from  human 
ken;  a  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  would  not, as  far 
as  wc  can  judge,  add  any  thing  lo  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.    It  excites  our  astonishment  therefore,  that 
so  many  persons  of  fine  genius  and  brilliant  talents 
should  have  wasted  so  much  time  in  forming  what  are 
called  theories  of  the  earth,  who  might  have  been  so 
much  better  employed  in  investigating  the  secondary 
causes  by  which  the  materials  composing  the  mist  of 
this  earth  obtained  their  present  forms,  and  in  examin- 
ing the  changes  which  those  materials  are  daily  under- 
going.  But  so  it  is;  the  curiosity  so  natural  to 
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species  opens  the  way — the  vanity  of  being  supposed 
to  hare  penetrated  deeper  than  others  into  the  abstruse 
mysteries  of  nature  urges  them  forward — the  silly  pride 
of  baring  in  their  own  estimations  discovered  the  hid- 
den ways  of  Providence  quickens  their  zeal;  and,  such 
is  the  lore  of  the  marvellous,  that  if  they  exhibit  only 
a  tolerable  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  embellish  thoir  per- 
formances with  a  few  flowers  of  rhetoric,  they  are  sure 
to  command  more  attention  and  praise  from  the  general 
mass  of  readers,  than  can  be  extorted  by  the  most  labo- 
rious examination  of  nature's  works.   While  Martin 
Lister  was  ridiculed  by  Doctor  King  for  the  laudable 
minuteness  with  which  he  described  the  different  natu- 
ral objects  he  met  with  in  his  journey  through  France, 
Mr.  ThnniAa  Burnet,  for  a  fanciful  theory  of  the  earth, 
was  extravagantly  lauded  by  a  writer  in  the  Spectator. 
Saussure  crossed  the  Alps  in  fourteen  places ;  Humboldt 
traversed  nearly  one  half  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  Cuvier 
spent  seven  years  in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy, 
as  subservient  to  the  study  of  fossil  remains;  and  Hauy 
studied  geometry  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  crystalography ;  but  neither  of  these 
distinguished  philosophers  have  been  able  to  win  the 
laurels  that  have  been  heaped  upon  the  brow  of  Count 
Button  for  a  visionary  hypothesis  which  he  calls  a 
theory  of  the  earth. 

The  substitution  of  these  hypotheses  for  knowledge, 
unfortunately,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  early  and 
dark  ages  of  geology.  One  entirely  new  theory  of  the 
earth  was  published  as  lately  as  the  year  1825 — another 
in  1927 — and  a  third  in  1829.  It  is  proper  therefore 
that  the  student  should  be  warned  against  their  fasci- 
nating and  baneful  influence. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
ESSAY  OH  LUXURY. 

Or  the  various  researches,  which  engage  this  enlight- 
ened age,  there  is  not  oue  perhaps  more  important, 
whether  we  consider  the  public  weal,  or  the  general  in- 
terest of  humanity,  thau  that  which  concerns  luxury, 
ft  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  source  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities ;  by  others  as  a  source  of  opulence  and  industry. 
It  has  been  said  and  repeated  thousands  of  limes,  that 
we  often  dispute,  because  we  do  not  understand  each 
other,  and  that  we  give  a  different  meaning  to  words 
we  use,  because  we  do  not  define  them  with  suffi- 
cient precision.  This  is  frequently  true;  but  cases 
will  often  arise  where,  though  the  words  of  a  proposi- 
tion arc  taken  in  precisely  the  same  acceptation,  nnd 
those  who  employ  them  reason  alike,  yet  the  result  of 
their  reasonings  arc  diametrically  opposite.  Luxury 
has  at  all  times  been  considered  as  a  cause  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals,  and  the  destruction  of  empires;  but 
in  the  last  ages,  it  has  not  wanted  its  advocates — nay, 
they  have  even  pretended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  ren- 
der empires  flourishing,  to  favor  commorcc,  industry, 
circulation,  manufactures ;  and  that  it  alone  would  re- 
dress the  inequality  of  various  conditions,  by  making 
the  superfluities  of  some  contribute  to  relieve  the  neces- 
sities and  wanu  of  others.  The  contrary  has  always 
V>*-en  held  as  an  irrefragible  axiom.  But  still  its  advo- 
cates maintain,  that  it  nourishes  all  the  refinements  of 
good  taste,  and  devclopes  the  talents  of  the  artist,  whose 


art  and  genius  arc  encouraged  by  the  profusion  and 
prodigiility  which  it  produces.  This  is  indeed  the 
favorable  side  of  the  picture;  but  how  often  is  it, 
that  what  we  see  in  an  object,  is  not  all  we  might  sec 
there,  and  that  one  truth  by  intercepting  the  view  of 
others,  conducts  us  often  to  error.  It  is  possible  by 
considering  the  subject  more  attentively,  though  we 
may  find  all  wc  have  said,  true  to  a  certain  degree, 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil,  which  excessive  luxury 
produces,  is  infinitely  more  dangerous ; — and  specula- 
tion will  confirm  what  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
demonstrated.  It  is  an  historical  and  invariable  truth, 
that  excessive  luxury  has  always  been  the  harbinger  of 
the  destruction  of  a  suite.  I  may  add,  it  has  always 
been  the  fatal  cause.  Lalmr  nnd  economy  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  prosperity — the  eclat  of  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence without  them,  is  only  a  false  splendor,  which 
conceals  inward  misery.  But  it  is  here,  we  must  stop 
for  a  moment,  before  we  further  advance,  in  order  to  have 
a  precise  idea,  of  what  wc  understand  by  the  word 
luxury.  If  by  it,  we  mean  every  thing  which  exceeds 
the  physical  necessities  of  life,  I  should  apologize  to 
the  learned.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  fix  the  boundary 
by  the  laws  of  Lycurgtts.  I  agree  farther,  that  what 
may  be  luxury  at  one  lime,  is  not  so  at  another;  but  it 
is  in  this  gradation,  which  may  be  extended  to  infinity, 
that  we  ought  wisely  to  scire  that  degree  of  the  scale, 
where  it  degenerates  into  vice — I  mean  political  vice, 
which  far  from  being  useful  becomes  prejudicial  to  a 
state.  This  distinction  is  still  local,  individual,  and 
subject  to  different  times  and  eras.  What  is  a  ruinous 
luxury  in  one  country,  would  perhaps  be  useful  or 
indifferent  in  another.  A  destructive  and  indecent 
luxury  in  one  order  of  society,  is  honorable,  indispensa- 
ble and  useful  in  another;  and  in  short,  in  a  country 
where  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  is  necessary,  there 
may  be  limes,  when  sumptuary  laws  would  be  useful. 
If  wc  proceed  to  analyze  its  principles,  we  shall  see 
that  though  abstractedly,  luxury  may  appear  to  pro- 
duce certain  advantages,  yet  in  general  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  greatest  disorders.  If  the  expense  or  luxury 
of  each  individual  were  the  thermometer  of  his  fortune, 
the  degree  of  luxury  would  certainly  be  the  symp- 
tom of  power,  riches,  industry  and  opulence  of  a  state, 
but  it  would  not  on  this  account,  be  the  cause ;  for  what 
must  be  tho  consequence,  when  vanity  and  self-love 
excited  by  opinion,  by  custom  and  by  pride,  make  ua 
aspire  at  an  external  show  far  beyond  our  condition 
in  life,  and  run  into  extravagancies,  which  we  cannot 
support?  This  is  to  sap  a  commodious  edifice  in  order 
to  build  a  larger,  which  wc  can  never  crecL  The  state 
loses  the  house  and  does  not  gain  the  palace.  In  a 
country  where  luxury  reigns,  this  example  may  be 
sren  every  day  nnd  in  every  order  of  the  state.  The 
"Luxury"  then  of  which  I  speak,  is  that  which  prompts 
many  to  run  into  expenses,  beyond  what  their  circum- 
stances will  admit,  by  the  respect  attached  to  it,  and 
by  that  contempt,  with  which  those  are  treated,  who 
do  not  maintain  a  similar  profusion;  by  the  univer- 
sality of  the  custom;  and  by  the  opinions  of  others,  which 
render  the  superfluous,  the  useless,  the  frivolous,  almost 
necessary  and  indispensable.  It  is  on  this  nccount, 
that  the  felicity,  or  apparent  power,  which  luxury 
appears  sometimes  to  communicate  to  a  nation,  is 
comparublc  to  those  violent  fevers,  which  lend  for  a 
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moment,  incredible  nerve  to  the  wretch,  whom  they  de- 
vour, and  which  seem  to  increase  the  natural  strength 
of  man,  only  to  deprive  him  at  length  of  that  very 
strength  and  life  itself.  It  is  likewise  physically  true, 
that  excessive  luxury  impairs  the  body  and  destroys 
courage.  Effeminacy  enervates  the  one,  and  artifi- 
cial wants  blunt  the  other;  wants  multiplied  become 
habitual,  nor  by  diminishing  the  pleasures  of  posses- 
sion, do  they  always  diminish  the  dcs|mir  of  priva- 
tion. Let  us  not  say  that  the  misfortunes  of  individuals, 
do  not  concern  the  public;  when  many  suffer,  the  public 
must  feel  iu  If  it  were  true,  that  the  possessions  of  those 
who  arc  ruined,  are  found  dispersed  among  other  indi- 
viduals, the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  would  still  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  state ;  because  it  is  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  easy  circumstances,  which  create  its  wealth. 
But  it  is  absolutely  false,  that  those  possessions  are  found 
in  the  mass  of  the  public  ;  if  the  possession  of  each  indi- 
vidual consisted  in  silver,  this  might  be  so;  but  property 
for  the  most  part  is  fictitious  or  artificial:  industry, 
credit,  opinion,  form  a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  each 
individual, — which  vanish,  and  arc  annihilated  with 
the  ruin  of  his  former  possessions,  and  arc  forever 
lost  with  rcsper.t  to  the  state.  Besides,  lands  are  best 
cultivated,  when  divided  among  many  hands.  An 
hundred  husbandmen  in  easy  circumstances,  arc  infi- 
nitely more  ui>eful  to  a  suite,  than  an  hundred  poor 
ones,  or  ten  powerfully  rich.  It  is  the  quantity  of  con- 
sumers, who  regularly  make  an  honest,  well  supported 
and  permanent  expense, — which  augments  industry, 
circulation,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  all  the  use- 
ful arts.  But  when  excessive  luxury  causes,  that  the 
arts  are  lucrative  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  utility,  the 
most  necessary  become  the  most  neglected,  and  the 
Btatc  is  dcjiopulated  by  the  multiplication  of  subjects, 
who  are  a  charge  to  iu  It  is  then  we  fall  precisely  into 
the  case  of  him,  who  cuts  down  the  tree  to  get  the 
fruit:  what  weakens  each  member  of  a  body,  must  ne- 
cessarily weaken  the  body  itself;  but  excessive  lux- 
ury weakens,  without  contradiction,  each  member  of  a 
body  politic,  physically  and  morally, — consequently  it 
must  undermine  and  destroy  the  constitution  of  that 
body.  Another  inconvenience  attending  luxury  is, 
that  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  the  propagation 
of  the  species  ought  continually  to  increase  in  a  country, 
if  some  inherent  vice,  cither  physical  or  moral,  do  not 
prevent  it.  We  have  seen  in  those  times,  when  lux- 
ury prevailed  only  among  the  superior  class,  swarms 
issue  from  the  state,  without  depopulating  it,  in  order 
to  establish  themselves  in  other  places.  But  the  luxury 
of  parents,  whose  baleful  example  is  often  the  sole  in- 
heritance of  their  offspring,  forces  them  necessarily 
into  a  state  of  celibacy;  whereas  it  is  evident,  that  by 
a  division  of  property  among  their  children,  the  latter 
might,  with  industry  and  care,  having  a  principal  to 
begin  with,  increase  their  hereditary  wealth  and  en- 
rich the  state.  Every  tiling  conspires,  where  luxury 
reigns,  to  corrupt  the  morals.  It  eclipses,  stifles,  or 
rather  destroys  the  virtues.  It  knows  no  object  but  the 
gratification  of  certain  imaginary  pleasures,  more  illu- 
sory than  the  honor,  which  it  attracts.  Mankind  are 
born  perhaps  with  no  particular  bias  to  fraud  or  injus- 
tice. It  is  want,  cither  real  or  artificial,  which  creates 
the  robber  or  the  murderer ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
those  crimes,  which  ore  most  dangerous  to  society, 


take  their  origin  from  artificial  wanUs  which  ensue 
from  "Luxury."  The  brother  violates  the  strongest 
ties  of  nature — the  patriot  plunges  the  dagger  into  the 
bosom  of  his  country.  It  was  "Luxury,"  which  called 
from  Jugurtha  his  celebrated  observation  on  Rome.  It 
would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  examples 
of  ruin,  and  of  those  calamities,  which  have  ever  fol- 
lowed in  its  train.  But  how  is  this  most  dungeroua  of 
evils  to  be  guarded  against  ?  Sumptuary  laws  would  not 
always  be  efficacious.  They  do  not  always  answer  the 
end  proposed.  They  are  eluded  by  refinements  upon 
"Luxury"  until  it  becomes  "Luxury"  in  excess.  It 
must  be  lite  province  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  this 
abuse.  The  most  effectual  laws  would  be  those,  which 
would  remove  that  ridiculous  respect,  which  is  paid  to 
frivolous  exteriors  and  would  attach  real  respect  to 
merit  alone ;  which  would  destroy  that  unjust  contempt 
into  which  modest  simplicity  has  fallen  by  a  depravity 
of  taste  and  reason.  He,  who  by  a  wise  legislation  wonld 
discover  the  secret  of  banishing  those  prejudices,  would 
render  an  essential  service  to  humanity.  Virtue  and 
emulation  would  nourish — vice  and  folly  no  longer  ap- 
pear. After  all,  I  would  not  have  it  forgot,  that  I  have 
agreed,  that  what  would  be  "Luxury"  at  one  time, 
and  for  one  order  of  people,  is  not  so  for  another.  The 
"Luxury*' which  destroys  a  republic,  would  not  per- 
haps destroy  a  large  kingdom;  but  there  is  a  degree  of 
"Luxury'' prejudicial  to  the  most  opulent  monarchy. 
The  universal  use  of  wine  would  be  ruinous  to  this 
country,  but  not  so  to  France.  The  detail  and  analysis 
of  those  distinctions,  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
object  to  humanity.  I  nm  persuaded,  that  the  public 
good,  the  rcposo  of  families,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
present  and  future  generations  depend  upon  it. 

E.  B.  B.  H. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  •  ♦  * 

"  Jlgite  Mai*  ConttanL" 

"Though  the  Kpecd  with  which  we  »re  hurried  through  the 
immensity  of  e>pace,  I*  not  perceptible  to  our  viaion  ;  yet  the 
truth  that  'Time  in  ever  on  the  wing,' should  teach  ua  to  be  wise 
while  it  is  called '<o  day.'  » 

Pleasures  of  time  and  sense  can  give 

No  hope  or  real  joy  ; 
They  leave  an  aching  void  behind, 

Arc  mixed  with  base  alloy. 

Say,  wouldst  thou  twine  a  lasting  wreath 

To  deck  thy  forehead  fair, 
Go — wipe  away  the  uridow's  tear, 

And  sooth  the  orphan's  care. 

Wouldst  thou  be  meet  to  join  the  choir 

Who  sing  in  endless  bliss, 
Go— drink  at  that  Eternal  Fount, 

Whose  stream  shall  never  cease. 

Wouldst  thou  improve  the  talents  here, 

Transmitted  from  above ; 
Go — turn  the  sinner  from  his  way, 

And  prove  a  Saviour's  love.  powhatan. 


Men  will  wrangle  for  religion ;  write  for  rt ;  fight  ibr 
it ;  die  for  it ;  any  thing  but— ike  for  iu 
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For  the  Southern  Liicrary  Messenger. 
ELOQUENCE. 
Is  the  long  list  of  powers  and  endowments,  wo  can 
select  uo  faculty  or  attainment  more  useful  and  enno- 
bling than  that  of  eloquence.    Brightening  the  gloom 
of  intellect,  and  awakening  the  energies  of  feeling,  it 
holds  reason  mute  at  its  will  and  enkindles  passion  with 
its  touch.    The  soldier  on  the  tented  field  is  incited  to 
the  charge,  ami  animated  in  the  conflict,  and  his  last 
moments  sweetened,  hy  the  magic  of  its  influence. 
The  cries  of  injured  innocence  it  converts  into  notes  of 
gladness,  und  the  tears  of  sadness  and  sorrow  into  smile* 
of  pleasure  and  rejoicing.    The  miser,  gazing  on  the 
beauty  of  his  coin,  and  living  on  the  manna  of  its  pre- 
sence, and  kneeling  to  its  power  as  his  idol,  is  taught  to 
weep  over  his  error,  bow  to  his  Creator,  and  despise 
the  degrading  destroyer  of  liis  peace.    The  infidel,  un- 
stayed by  the  voice  of  divinity,  and  ignorant  of  its 
attributes,  and  doubtful  of  its  existence,  enraptured 
with  the  glowing  efforts  of  ethereal  eloquence,  is  con- 
victtd  of  his  depravity,  and  yields  to  the  resistless 
current,  which  swelling  in  its  onward  course,  dispels 
the  cloud  that  obscures  the  mind,  and  leave.-*  it  pure 
and  elevated.    In  the  courts  of  justice,  tho  criminal,  his 
heart  imbittered  with  torturing  despair,  and  his  soul 
tore  with  agonizing  anguish,  beholds  his  arms  un- 
shackled, his  character  unsullied  by  even  suspicions 
fiance,  and  futurity  studded  with  honors,  station  and 
dignity.   In  the  halls  of  legislation,  corruption  is  un- 
masked, intrigue  is  exposed,  and  tyranny  overthrown. 
Where  is  its  matchless  excellence  inapplicable ?  The 
rich  and  the  poor  experience  its  effects.    The  guilty  are 
living  monuments  of  its  exertion,  and  the  innocent  hail 
it  as  the  vindicator  of  its  violated  rights  and  the  pre- 
server of  its  sacred  reputation.    In  the  cause  of  mercy 
it  is  ever  omnipotent ;  bold  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
superiority,  and  fearless  and  unyielding  in  the  purity 
of  its  motives,  it  destroys  all  opjwsition  and  defies  all 
power.   The  godlike  Sheridan,  unequalled  and  unri- 
vailed,  swayed  all  by  its  electric  fire,  charmed  nnd  en- 
thralled the  weak  and  the  timid,  and  chained  and  over- 
powered the  profound  and  the  prejudiced.    Burke,  the 
great  master  of  the  human  heart,  deeply  versed  in  its 
feelings  and  emotions,  "struck  by  n  won!,  and  it  qui- 
vered beneath  the  blow;  flashed  the  light'ning  glancu 
of  burning,  thrilling,  animated  eloquence" — and  its 
hopes  and  fears  w  ere  moulded  to  his  wish.  Curran, 
whose  speeches  glitter  with  corruscntions  of  wit,  and 
sentiment,  and  genius,  and  whose  soul  burned  with  kin- 
dred feelings  for  its  author,  and  teemed  with  celestial 
emanations,  astonished,  elevated  and  enraptured.  Pitt, 
and  Fox,  and  Henry,  nnd  Lee,  and  other  great  and 
gifted  spirits  of  that  golden  age,  have  all  unfolded  the. 
grandeur  of  its  sublimity,  the  richness  of  its  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  splendor  of  its  sparkling  beauties. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  rising  generation  caught 
the  living  spark  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  their  giant  fa- 
thers; n  Phillips  lias  pleased  nnd  fascinated  by  the  grace 
and  vigor  of  his  action,  the  strength  amf  fervor  of  his  im- 
agination, and  the  dignity  and  suavity  of  his  manner;  by 
the  w&rmlh  of  his  feelings  and  the  quickness  of  his  per- 
ceptions. A  Canning,  by  the  brilliance  of  his  mind, 
beaming  with  gems  of  classic  literature ;  the  perspicuiiy 
of  hie  diction,  rich  in  the  beauties  of  our  language ;  and 
the  commanding  force  of  his  voice,  now  surpassing  in  its 


deep  sternness  the  echoing  thunder,  and  now,  soft,  nnd 
sweet,  nnd  mellow  ns  the  dying  cadence  of  a  flute,  has 
never  failed  to  arouse,  and  enliven,  and  convince.  And 
a  Brougham,  with  a  profound  nnd  comprehensive  intel- 
lect, deep  and  capacious  as  ocean's  channels,  with  great 
powers  of  clow  and  sound  reasoning;  with  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  past  nnd  the  present,  with  untiring 
energies  and  unremitted  industry,  wields  a  concentrated 
mass  of  overwhelming  argument,  and  hurls  a  thundcr- 
boltof  eloquence,  sulxluing  und  crushing  in  its  impetuous 
course.  In  our  own  country,  so  fertile  in  the  highest 
orders  of  mind,  nnd  so  successful  in  nurturing,  and  ex- 
panding, and  invigorating  its  faculties,  we  may  point 
to  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  ami  Clay,  and  McDuflic,  as 
the  master  spirits  of  the  age.  Their  varied  endow- 
ments; their  chnslc  language;  their  pure  and  sublime 
style;  their  bitter  nnd  withering  irony ;  their  keen  and 
searching  sarcasm ;  their  vast  range  of  thought  and 
unequalled  condensation  of  argument,  command  the 
admiration  and  excite  the  wonder  of  men. 

That  eloquence  has  been  productive  of  immense 
good,  no  one  can  deny  or  doubt.  From  the  earliest 
ages  it  has  been  assiduously  cultivated,  and  ranked 
among  the  highest  attainment*  of  the  human  mind. 
So  great  and  elevated  was  it  deemed  by  the  Athenians- 
so  grain!  the  results  of  its  application,  and  so  distin- 
guished in  their  councils  were  those  who  possessed  it — 
that  the  young  Demosthenes,  inspired  with  quenchless 
ardor  for  its  acquisition,  !>cnt  all  the  energies  of  his 
gifted  intellect  to  the  task — opjwscd  nnd  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle  thut  nature  presented  to  his  ad- 
vancement— heeded  not  the  scoffs  nnd  hisses  of  the 
multitude  on  the  decided  failure  of  his  first  endeavors — 
and  at  length  as  the  recompense  for  his  toils,  reached 
the  pinnnclc  of  renown — received  the  gralulations  of 
an  admiring  age,  nr.d  beheld  his  brow  encircled  with 
the  wreath  of  victory,  immortal  as  his  glory,  and  un- 
fading as  the  memory  of  his  deeds.  While  language 
continues  to  exist,  and  breathe  in  beauty  and  vigor  the 
conceptions  of  mind,  his  phillippics,  rich  in  forcible  and 
magnificent  expression,  in  sublime  thought,  and  bold 
and  resistless  eloquence,  will  survive.  And  the  fer- 
vent, and  holy,  and  incorruptible  patriotism  that  speaks 
in  every  line,  must  elicit  unbounded  veneration.  His 
matchless  powers,  never  exerted  but  for  the  public 
good,  inspired  his  enemies  with  respect  and  fear,  and 
forced  the  mighty  Philip  to  acknowledge,  "  that  he  had 
to  contend  against  a  great  man  indeed."  Cicero  too, 
entitled  by  a  contemporary  philosopher  nnd  orator,* 
one  by  no  means  nddicted  to  flattering  or  giving  even 
unnecessary  praise,  "  The  Father  of  his  Country,''  haa 
proved  by  a  long  and  active  career  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  inestimable  power. 
Who  can  conceive  any  thing  more  thrilling  and  over- 
whelming than  his  orations  against  Catalinc?  We  can 
see  the  patriot  orator,  sternly  bold,  from  the  magnitude 
of  his  cause — for  the  lives  of  millions  depended  upon 
his  success— hatred  and  abhorrence  depicted  in  his  face ; 
indignation  flashingfromhiseyc — for  love  of  country  was 
his  impelling  motive ;  energy  and  passion  in  his  every  ac- 
tion, and  the  living  lava  bursting  from  his  lips ;— and  the 
victim,  shrinking  awe-stricken  away— his  baseness  ex- 
posed—his treacherous  schemes  unfolded  to  public 

♦  Cato  of  Utka. 
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gaze;  he  flies  a  blasted  and  withering  thing— a  reck- 
less and  degraded  outlaw.  This  is  but  one  of  his  nu- 
merous triumphs,  which,  8 Lamped  with  the  seal  of  im- 
mortality, have  secured  to  him  a  fame  as  imperishable 
as  lime  itself.  It  was  by  eloquence  that  the  apostle  of 
Christianity  so  aroused  the  apprehensions  and  pierced 
the  hardened  conscience  of  the  heathen  Agrippa,  that 
in  the  fulness  of  contrition  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  almost 
pcrsuadest  me  to  be  a  christian."  With  it,  the  fisher- 
man* of  Naples  declared  to  the  populace  the  sanctity 
of  their  rights — explained  the  violation  of  their  char- 
tered privileges,  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  se- 
curing justice — denounced  their  rulers  as  tyrants,  and 
swore  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  to  revenge  them. 
The  multitude,  through  instinctive  esteem  for  intellec- 
tual capacities,  however  humble  the  station  of  their  pos- 
sessor, and  urged  by  the  enthusiasm  he  had  excited, 
obeyed  his  every  word.  Passive  in  his  bonds,  he 
guided  them  to  the  maintenance  of  their  freedom  and 
the  expulsion  of  domestic  foes.  To  its  influence  we 
may  ascribe  the  commencement  of  our  Revolution,  and 
the  tameless  spirit  which  animated  our  fathers  in  the 
struggle.  Even  now  its  effects  are  visible  every  where 
around  us.  "We  sec  that  the  seducer  is  lathed  into  re- 
morse and  contrition,  and  the  traitor  has  received  the 
reward  for  his  crime.  In  the  chambers  of  congress  its 
fire  burns  with  increasing  lustre,  ami  shells  unending 
sparks  of  brilliancy  and  strength.  When  pro|»erly  di- 
rected, it  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  liberty ;  and 
so  long  as  it  continues  thus — so  long  as  its  efforts  are 
characterized  by  purity  and  patriotism,  the  prosperity, 
union,  and  above  all,  the  freedom  of  these  states,  will 


H.  M. 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW  ENOLANDr-NO.  ». 

Our  readers  will  participate  with  us  in  the  pit-satire  of  read- 
ing tho  second  U  tter  from  A>«  England,  by  nn  accomplished 
Virginian,  whose  easy  and  forcible  style  is  so  well  employed  in 
deluding  the  maimers  and  character  of  a  portion  of  our  country- 
men, separated  from  us  not  more  by  distance,  than  by  those  un- 
happy prejudices  which  loo  often  spring  up  between  members  of 
the  Mine  family.  The  acute  observation  of  men  and  things  which 
these  letter*  evince,  will  entitle  them  to  be  seriously  read  and 
considered, — and  they  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain,  if  they 
serve  to  remove  the  misconceptions  of  a  single  mind.  We  re- 
peat what  wc  stated  in  our  last  number,  that  although  they  were 
originally  published  in  the  Fredericksburg  Arena,  they  have 
since  undergone  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  author  ex- 
pressly for  publication  in  the  Messenger. 

Northampton,  Mast.  July  25,  1834. 
Of  Yankee  hospitality  (curl  not  your  lip  sardonically 
— you,  or  any  other  Buckskin,) — of  Yankee  hospitality 
there  is  a  great  deal,  in  their  way — i.  e.  according  to  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  society.  Not  a  tittle 
more  can  be  said  of  Virginia  hospitality.  Set  one  of 
our  large  farmers  down  upon  a  hundred,  instead  of  a 
thousand,  acres;  let  him,  and  his  sons,  cultivate  it 
themselves ;  feed  the  cattle ;  rub  down  and  feed  the  hor- 
ses; milk  the  cows  ;  cut  wood  and  make  fires;  let  his 
wife  and  daughters  alone  tend  the  garden  ;  wash,  iron, 
cook,  make  clothes,  make  the  beds,  and  clean  up  the 
house ;  let  him  have  but  ten  acres  of  wood  land,  in  a 
climate  where  snow  lies  three,  and  frosts  come  for  seven, 


months  a  year ;  surround  him  with  a  dcr.se  population— 
80,  instead  of  19,  to  the  square  mile  ;  bring  strangers, 
constantly,  in  flocks  to  his  neighborhood  ;  place  a  cheap 
and  comfortable  inn  but  a  mile  or  two  off* ;  give  him  a 
ready  and  near  market  for  his  garden  stuffs,  as  well  as 
for  his  grain  and  tobacco — and  ask  yourself,  if  be  could, 
or  would,  practise  our  "good  old  Virginia  hospitality?" 
To  us,  who  enjoy  the  credit  and  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining a  guest,  while  the  drudgery  devolves  upon  oar 
slaves;  the  larger  scale  (wastcfully  large)  of  our  daily 
rations,  too,  making  the  presence  of  one  or  more  addi- 
tional months  absolutely  unfelt ; — hospitality  is  a  cheap, 
easy,  and  delightful  virtue.  But  put  us  in  place  of  the 
yankees,  in  the  foregoing  respects,  and  any  man  of  sense 
and  candor  must  perceive  that  wc  could  not  excel  them. 
Personal  observation  and  personal  experience,  moke  me 
"a  swift  witness"  to  their  having,  in  ample  measure, 
the  kindliness  of  soul,  which  soothes  and  sweetens  hu- 
man life :  a  kindliness  ready  to  expand,  when  occasion 
bids,  as  well  towards  the  stranger,  as  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  nearer  tics.  No  where  have  1  seen  equal  evi- 
dences of  public  spirit;  of  munificent  charity ;  of  a  gen- 
erous yielding  up  of  individual  advantage  to  the  com- 
mon good.  No  where,  more,  or  lovelier,  examples  of 
domestic  affection  and  happiness — evinced  by  tokens, 
small  it  is  true,  but  not  to  be  counterfeited  or  mistaken. 
And  no  where  have  I  had  entertainers  task  themselves 
more  to  please  and  profit  me,  as  a  guest.  Yet,  as  you 
know,  few  can  have  witnessed  more  of  Virginia  hospital- 
ity than  I  have.  It  would  be  unpardonable  egotism,  and 
more  personal  than  I  choose  to  be,  even  in  bestowing 
just  praise;  besides  "spinning  my  yarn"  too  long — 


to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  many  kindnesses,  wl 
warrant  the  audacious  heresy,  of  comparing  our  north- 
ern brethren  with  ourselves,  in  our  most  prominent  vir- 
tue.   Gentlemen,  some  of  them  of  advanced  years,  and 
engaged  in  such  pursuits,  as  make  their  time  valuable 
both  to  themselves  and  the  public,  have  devoted  hours 
to  shewing  me  all  that  could  amuse  or  interest  a  stran- 
ger, in  their  vicinities — accompanying  me  on  foot,  and 
driving  me  in  their  own  vehicles,  for  miles,  to  visit 
scenes  of  present  wonder,  or  of  historic  fame  :  patient- 
ly answering  my  innumerable  questions;  and  explain- 
ing, with  considerate  minuteness,  whatever  occurred  as 
needing  explanation,  in  the  vast  and  varied  round  of 
moral  and  physical  inquiry.    In  surveying  literary, 
charitable,  and  political  institutions — in  trying  to  ascer- 
tain, by  careful,  and  doubtless,  troublesome  cross-ques- 
tionings, the  structure  and  practical  effects  of  judicial, 
and  school,  and  pauper  systems — in  examining  the  ma- 
chinery (human  and  inanimate)  of  manufactories — in 
probing  their  tendencies  upon  minds  and  morals — in 
'stumbling  o'er  recollections,'  in  Boston,  on  Bunker's 
hill,  and  around  Lexington — I  found  guides,  enlight- 
encrs,  and  hosts,  such  as  I  can  never  hope  to  see  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  for  friendliness  and  intelligence. 
A  friend  of  ours  from  Virginia,  who  was  in  the  city  of 
Boston  with  his  family  when  I  was,  carried  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  one  of  the  citizens.    **  This  gentleman, 
for  three  days,"  said  our  friend,  *'  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  us ;  brought  his  carriage  to  the  hotel,  and  car- 
ried us  in  it  over  the  city, and  all  its  beautiful  environs, 
in  short,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  could  not  do  enough 
to  amuse  and  gratify  us."   To  enjoy  such 
this,  one  must,  of  course,  in  general,  come 
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by  letter  or  otherwise.   Then — nay,  according  to  my 
tiperience,  in  some  instances  without  any  introduction, 
—the  tale  of  kindness  flows  as  ungrudgingly  as  that  of 
Virginia  hospitality,  and  far  more  beneficially  to  the  ob- 
ject: at  an  expense,  too,  not  only  of  money,  but  of  time 
—which  here,  more  emphatically  than  any  where  else  in 
America,  if  money.   When  travelling  on  foot,  I  had  no 
letters  to  present— no  introduction,  except  of  myself. 
Still,  nnbought  civilities,  and  more  than  civilities,  usu- 
ally met  me.   A  farmer,  at  whose  house  I  obtained  com- 
fortable quarters  on  the  first  night  of  my  walk,  refused 
all  compensation,  giving  me  at  the  same  lime  a  hearty 
welcome, and  an  invitation  to  stay  to  breakfast.  Next 
dsr,  a  mail  in  n  jersey  wagon,  overtook  me,  and  invi- 
ted me  to  ride  with  him.    I  did  so,  for  an  hour,  while 
oar  nods  coincided  :  and  found  him  intelligent,  as  well 
as  friendly.   Whenever  I  wanted,  along  the  road,  re- 
freshing drinks  were  given  me  ; — cider,  switchell,  and 
water— the  two  first  always  unasked  for.    One  gude- 
tift,  at  whose  door  I  called  for  a  glass  of  w  ater,  made 
at  sit  down,  treated  me  abundantly  to  cider ;  nnd,  find- 
ing that  my  object  was  to  see  the  country  and  learn  the 
wiys  of  its  people,  laid  herself  out  to  impart  such  items 
of  information  as  seemed  likely  to  interest  me  :  wish- 
in;  me  'great  success'  at  parting.   Many  similar  in- 
stances of  kindness  occurred.   It  is  true,  none  of  the 
country  people  invited  me  to  partake  of  their  meals,  ex- 
cept my  first  host  just  mentioned — an  omission,  howe- 
ver, for  which  I  was  prepared,  because  it  arose  natural- 
ly from  the  condition  of  things  here.    One  testimonial 
nm  yon  shall  have,  to  New  England  benevolence,  from 
a  third  person.   A  deserter  from  the  British  navy— mo- 
nerlta, ahof leys,  with  only  yarn  socks  on;  feet  blistcr- 
ed-and  actually  suffering  from  a  fever  and  ague— told 
neumt  tw  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Bath,  in  Maine, 
totheseighborhood  of  Hartford,  where  I  overtook  him, 
entirely  upon  charity ;  and  had  never  asked  for  food  or 
'JHteris  mm,   A  lady  that  day  had  given  him  a  clean 
fo*n  shirt.  There  was  no  whining  in  this  poor  fellow's 
uJeof  distress:  his  tone  was  manly,  and  his  port  erect : 
he  seemed,  like  a  true  sailor,  as  frank  in  accepting  rc- 
IK  at  he  would  be  free  in  giving  it 

The  result  of  all  my  observation  is,  that  the  New 
Endanders  have  in  their  hearts  as  much  of  the  original 
~-4eriml  of  hospitality  as  we  have :  that,  considering 
(he  sacrifices  it  costs  them,  and  the  circumstances  which 
■»«%  its  application,  they  actually  use  as  much  of  tliat 
nuterial  as  we  do ;  and  tliat,  although  their  mode  of 
using  it  is  less  amiable  than  ours,  it  is  more  rational,  more 
ittvtsrf— better  for  the  guest,  better  for  the  host,  better 
for  society.   And  most  gladly  would  I  see  my  country- 
men asd  countrywomen  exchange  the  ruinous  profusion ; 
which,  to  earn,  or  preserve,  a  vainglorious  name,  pam- 
pers and  stupifies  themselves  and  impoverishes  their 
owntry,for  the  discriminating  and  judicious  hospitality 
of  New  England  :  retaining  only  those  freer  and  more 
capuraung  traits  of  their  own,  which  are  warranted  by 
our  sparser  settlements,  our  ampler  fields,  and  our  dif- 
ferent social  organization. 

Vet,  while  such  praise  is  due  to  the  general  civility 
•md  kindness  of  the  New  Englandcrs,  it  must  be  quali- 
fied by  saying,  that  several  times,  I  have  experienced 
discourtesy,  which  chafed  me  a  good  deal:  but  always 
from  persons  who,  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  would 
be  considered  as  vulgar.   The  simplest  ami  most  harm- 


less question,  propounded  in  my  eivilest  manner,  has  oc- 
casionally been  answered  with  a  gruffness,  that  would 
for  half  a  minute  upset  my  equanimity.  For  example — 
"Good  morning  sir"  (to  a  hulking,  rough,  carter-look- 
ing fellow,  one  hot  morning,  when  I  had  walked  eight 
miles  before  breakfast) — "  how  far  to  Enfield  ?"  "  Lit- 
tle better  'an  a  mile," — was  the  answer ;  in  an  abrupt, 
surly,  unmodulated  tone,  uttered  without  even  turning 
his  head  as  he  passed  me.  Two  or  three  of  "mine 
hosts,"  at  inns,  were  churlishly  grudging  in  their  re- 
sponses to  my  inquiries  nbout  the  products,  usages,  and 
statistics,  of  their  neighborhoods.  For  these,  however, 
I  at  once  saw  a  twofold  excuse:  they  were  very  busy 
and  my  questions  were  very  numerous — besides  the  ir- 
ritating circumstance,  that  answers  were  not  always  at 
hand— and  to  be  posed,  is  what  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
l>ear.  And  it  makes  me  think  no  worse  than  before, 
cither  of  human  nature  in  general,  or  of  Yankee  cha- 
racter in  particular,  that  such  slights  occurred,  nearly 
in  every  instance,  whilst  I  was  a  somewhat  shabby 
looking  way-farcr  on  foot ;  scarcely  ever,  while  travel- 
ling in  stage,  or  steamboat.  Such  distinctions  are  made, 
all  the  world  over:  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

A  Southron,  not  accustomed  to  wait  much  upon  him- 
self, here  feels  sensibly  the  scantiness  of  the  personal 
service  he  meets  with.  Even  1 — though  for  years  more 
than  half  a  Yankee  in  that  respect— missed,  rather 
awkwardly,  on  first  coming  hither,  the  superfluous,  and 
often  cumbersome  attentions  of  our  southern  waiters. 
Besides  having  frequently  to  brush  my  own  clothes,  I 
am  put  to  some  special  trouble  in  the  best  hotels,  to  get 
my  shoes  cleaned.  In  many  village  inns,  sumptuous 
and  comfortable  in  most  respects,  this  last  is  a  luxury 
hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  This  scarcity  of  menial  service 
arises  partly  from  the  nice  economy,  with  which  the 
number  of  hands  about  a  house  is  graduated  to  the  gen- 
eral, and  smallest  possible,  quantity  of  necessary  labor ; 
and  partly,  from  a  growing  aversion  to  such  services 
among  the  "help"  themselves,  caused,  or  greatly 
heightened,  by  the  increased  demand  and  higher  wages 
for  them  in  the  numerous  manufactories  throughout  the 
country.  Almost  every  where,  I  am  told  of  their  ask- 
ing higher  pay,  and  growing  more  fastidious,  and  in- 
tractable, as  household  servants.  **  Servants"  indeed, 
they  will  not  allqw  themselves  to  be  called.  A  "mar- 
ry-comc-up-ish*'  toss,  if  not  an  immediate  quitting  of 
the  house,  is  the  probable  consequence  of  so  terming 
them.  The  above,  more  creditable  designation,  is  that 
which  must  be  used — at  least  in  their  presence.  By  the 
by,  though  the  gifted  author  of  "  Hope  Leslie"  says 
that  the  singular  plural,  "help,"  alone,  is  proper,  I  find 
popular  usage  ("owem  penes  arbitritan" — you  know) 
sanctioning  the  regular  plural  form  "  helps,"  whenever 
reference  is  made  to  more  than  one. 

The  spirit,  and  the  habits,  which  oblige  one  to  do  so 
much  for  himself  within  doors,  produce  corresponding 
effects  without.  Useful  labor  is  no  where  disdained 
in  New  England,  by  any  class  of  society.  Proprietors, 
and  their  sons,  though  wealthy,  frequently  work  on  the 
farms,  and  in  the  gardens,  stables,  and  burns.  Two  or 
three  days  ago,  I  saw  an  old  gentleman  (Squire  *  *  *) 
a  justice  of  the  pence,  and  for  several  years  a  useful 
member  of  the  Legislature,  toiling  in  his  hay  harvest. 
Two  of  the  richest  men  in  this  village — possessing  habi- 
tations among  the  most  elegant  in  this  assemblage  of 
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elegant  dwellings— I  have  seen  busy  with  hoe  and  rake, 
in  their  highly  cultivated  grounds.  The  wife  of  a  tav- 
ern-keeper, in  Rhode  Island,  worth  $40,000,  prepared 
my  breakfast,  and  waited  upon  mc  at  it,  with  a  brisk- 
ness such  as  I  never  saw  equalled.  Similar  instances 
are  so  frequent  and  familiar,  as  to  be  unnoticed  except 
by  strangers.  Many  of  New  England's  eminent  men 
of  former  days,  were  constant  manual  laborers;  not  only 
in  boyhood,  and  in  obscurity,  but  after  achieving  dis- 
tinction. Putnam,  it  is  well  known,  was  ploughing 
when  he  heard  of  the  bloody  fray  at  Lexington;  and 
left  both  plough  and  team  in  the  field,  to  join  and  lead  in 
the  strife  for  liberty.  Judge  Swift,  of  Connecticut,  who 
wrote  a  law  book*  of  some  merit,  and,  I  believe,  a  1 1  isto- 
ry  of  Connecticut,  was  a  regular  laborer  on  his  farm, 
whilst  he  was  a  successful  praetiscr  of  the  Law.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  (which  I  cannot  now  slop  to  re- 
peat) of  his  being  severely  drubbi-d  by  the  famous  Mat- 
thew Lyon,  then  his  indented  servant;  while  they 
worked  together  in  the  barn.  Timothy  Piekerii'g,  after 
serving  with  distinction  through  the  revolution — Ix-in^ 
aid  to  General  Washington,  Representative  and  Senator 
in  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  State — .spent  the  evening 
of  his  unusually  prolonged  and  honored  life,  in  the  cul- 
ture of  a  small  farm  of  120  or  130  acres,  with  a  suitably 
modest  dwelling,  near  Salem,  Mass.:  literally,  and 
through  necessity,  (tor  he  was  always  poor)  earning  his 
bread  by  his  own  daily  toil.  With  Dr.  Johnson,  I  deride 
the  hacknied  pedantry  of  a  constant  recurrence  loancicnt 
Greece  and  Rome — without,  however,  being  quite 
ready  to  "  knock  any  man  down  who  talks  to  mc  alwnit 
the  second  Punic  War."  But,  in  contemplating  the 
Btcrn  virtues,  that  poverty  and  rural  toil  fostered  in  those 
earlier  worthies  of  New  England,  and  that  still  animate 
the.  "  bold  yeomanry,  a  nation's  pride,"  who  yet  hold 
out  against  the  advancing  tide  of  wealth,  indolence,  and 
luxury — I  cannot  forbear  an  exulting  comparison  of 
these  my  countrymen,  with  the  pure  and  hardy  spirits 
that  graced  the  best  days  of  republican  Rome: 

Rccruluin,  ct  Prauro*,  anim.Tinic  mncna: 
Prodigum  P.iiilum  aiipcrantc  Pa'no, 

Kubririuiiiquc, 
Hone,  ct  lucompiis  Curium  capillis 
Utile  in  hollo,  tulii,  ft  Cajnillum, 
Sara  pttupcrtart,  *'t  uvitus  np«» 

Corn  lare  luudiu. 

In  the  household  economy  of  these  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious people,  it  were  endless  to  specify  all  the  things 
worthy  of  our  imitation.  Their  use  of  cold  bread  con- 
duces to  good  in  a  threefold  way  :  a  less  quantity  satis- 
fies the  appetite,  and  it  is  in  itself  more  digestible  than 
warm  bread;  thus  doubly  promoting  health:  while 
there  is  a  sensible  saving  of  flour.  The  more  frugal 
scale  upon  which  their  ordinary  meals  are  set  forth,  is 
another  point  in  which  for  the  sake  of  economy,  health, 
and  clearness  of  mind,  wc  might  do  well  to  copy  them. 
By  burning  seasoned  wood,  kept  ready  for  the  saw  in  a 
snug  house  built  on  purpose,  and  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  having  the  doors  shut  and  all  chinks  carefully 
closed,  they  secure  warm  rooms  with  half  the  fuel  that 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  1  cannot,  however,  for- 
give their  bringing  no  buttermilk  to  table.  The  natives 
seem  wholly  ignorant,  how  pleasant  and  wholesome  a 

*  On  Evidence,  and  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 


food  it  is  for  man;  and  give  it  to  their  pigs.  The  hay- 
harvest  lasts  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  it  has  been  gorn; 
on  ever  since  the  1st  of  July.  Of  course,  the  hay  cut 
at  such  different  periods  must  vary  greatly  in  ripeness: 
and  here  they  confirm  mc  in  a  long  standing  belief, 
which  I  have  striven  in  vain  to  impress  upon  some 
Virginia  hay  farmers— that  the  hay,  cot  before  the 
seeds  arc  nearly  ripe,  is  always  best.  The  earber  part 
of  the  mowing,  (where  the  crop  is  about  equally  for- 
ward) is  most  juicy,  sweet  and  tender.  The  corn  is 
now  in  tassel,  having  attained  nearly  its  full  height: 
Uie  height  of  about  five  feet,  on  rich  land  !  It  is  a  sort 
differing  from  ours:  small  in  grain  and  ear,  as  well  as 
in  stalk;  and  very  yellow  grained.  It  ripens  in  less 
time  than  ours;  adapting  iuself  to  the  shorter  summers 
of  this  latitude.  It  is  planted  very  thick  :  three  or  four 
stalks  in  a  hill,  and  the  hills  but  three  feet  apart. 

With  many  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  season  is  five  or 
six  weeks  later  here  than  in  Virginia.  Thus,  garden 
peas  are  still,  every  day,  on  the  tables:  I  had  cherries 
in  Boston  last  week,  of  kinds  which  ripened  with  us 
early  in  June;  and  it  is  but  a  fortnight,  since  strawber- 
ries, both  red  and  white,  were  given  me  in  Connecticut— 
by  the  way,  it  was  at  breakfast. 

On  the  margin  of  this  village,  is  a  curious  agricultu- 
ral exhibition.    It  is  a  large  tract  of  flat  land  ujkui  Cod- 
nectieut  river,  of  great  fertility  and  value  (one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre,)  containing 
altogether  several  thousand  acres.    With  one  or  two 
trifling  exceptions,  it  has  no  houses  or  dividing  fences 
upon  it,  though  partitioned  among  perhaps  two  hundred 
proprietors.    Hardly  an  opulent,  or  middling  wealthy 
man  in  Northampton,  but  owns  a  lot  of  five,  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  fifty  acres,  in  tins  teeming  expanse.    The  lots 
are  all  in  crojw,  of  one  kind  or  other ;  and  being  mostly 
of  regular  shapes  (oblongs,  or  other  four  sided  figures,) 
the  various  asjjccts  they  present,  accordingly  us  the 
crop  happens  to  be  deep  green,  light  green,  or  yellow- 
mown,  or  unmown — afford  a  singular  and  rich  treat,  to 
an  eye  that  can  at  once  survey  the  whole.    Most  op- 
portunely, Mount  Holyoke  (the  great  lion  of  western 
Massachusetts,  to  scenery-hunters,)  furnishes  the  very 
stand,  whence  not  only  this  lovely  plain  is  seen,  but 
the  river,  its  valley,  and  tlie  adjacent  country,  for 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  around.    Nearly  a  thousand  feet 
below  you,  and  not  quite  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  low  ground,  fantastically  chequered  into 
lots  so  variously  sized  and  colored — dwindling  too,  by 
the  distance,  into  miniatures  of  themselves — reminds 
you  of  a  gay  bed-quilt.    A  lady  of  our  party  (we  as- 
cended the  mountain  this  afternoon,  and  staid  till  after 
sunset,)  aptly  compared  it  to  a  Yankee  comfort  ;  the 
elms  and  fruit  trees  dotted  over  the  surface,  and  shrunk 
and  softened  in  the  distance,  representing  the  tufts  of 
wool  which  besprinkle  that  appropriately  named  ar- 
ticle of  furniture.   The  whole  landscape,  seen  from 
Mount  Holyoke,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
try  to  describe.    I  have  said,  twenty  or  thirty  mites 
around  :  but  in  one  direction,  we  see,  in  clear  weather, 
the  East  and  West  Rocks,  near  New  Haven — about 
seventy  miles  off.    Fourteen  villages  are  within  view. 
The  whole  scene  is  panoramic:  it  is  as  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct as  reality ;  but  rich,  soft  and  mellow,  as  a  picture. 
Wc  descended;  and  as  we  recrossed  the  river  by  twi- 
light, the  red  gleams  from  the  western  sky,  reflected  in 
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km;  hi**  from  the  dimpling  water,  forced  ujwn  more 
than  one  mind  that  fine  passage  in  a  late  work  of  fiction, 
when?  the  remark,  that  "  no  man  can  judge  of  the  hap- 
piness of  another,'*  is  illustrated  by  the  reflection  of 
moon-beams  from  a  Jake.  But  I  am  growing  lack-a- 
daiiicjl:  and  must  conclude. 
I  set  off  in  the  stage  for  Albany,  at  two  o'clock  in 
Good  night. 


Wt  p->py  the  folio  wing  production  of  Mrs.  Sigour- 
oty  from  the  "  *lmerican  Jinnuals  of  Education  and 
/wfrac/itw,"  a  periodical  published  in  Boston.  It  is 
djifinjlt  to  decide  whether  the  prose  or  poetry  of  this 
«ib;in«n)ishfd  lady  is  entitled  to  preference.  Her  noble 
efforts  in  behalf  of  her  own  sex  deserve  their  gratitude 
and  our  Admiration. 

On  ihr  Poller  of  Elevating  the  Standard  of  Pe» 


I  to  the  American  Lyceum,  May,  1884. 
Thz  importance  of  education  seems  now  to  be  uni- 
Ti:r5i»!.iy  admitted.  It  has  Income  the  favorite  subject 
uf  some  of  the  wisests  and  most  gifted  minds.  It  has 
lworpvaicd  itself  with  the  spirit  of  our  vigorous  and 
s<3rancing  nation.  It  is  happily  defined  by  one  of  the 
u*«!  elegant  of  our  living  writers,  as  the  "mind  of  the 
permit  «ft,  acting  upon  the  mind  of  the  next."  It  will  be 
rtojily  perceived  how  Air  this  machine  surpasses  the 
tatffd  lever  of  Arcbiinedes,  since  it  undertakes  not 
nmp.y  the  movement  of  a  mass  of  matter,  the  lifting 
a  <je.«J  planet  from  its  place,  that  it  might  fall,  pcr- 
eWc,  into  the  sun  and  be  annihilated*,  but  the  elcva- 
iiMi<tf  that  part  of  man  whose  power  is  boundless,  and 
"base  progress  is  eternal,  the  raising  of  a  race  "  made 
Uiu  Little  lower  titan  the  angels,"  to  a  more  entire  as- 
iLciiuiou  with  superior  natures. 

lr.  thf:  benefits  of  an  improved  system  of  education, 
[>  tVma!e  sex  are  now  permitted  liberally  to  partici- 
pate. The  doors  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  so  Ion? 
tarrrd  against  them,  have  been  thrown  open.  They 
are  invited  to  advance  beyond  its  threshold.  The 
M  ■ilem  interdict  that  guarded  its  hidden  recesses  is 
i-en.^vcd.  The  darkness  of  a  long  reign  of  barbarism, 
r*l  the  illusions  of  an  age  of  chivalry,  alike  vanish, 
sn-i  ili-:  circle  of  the  sciences,  like  the  shades  of  Eden, 
C-*Jly  welcome  a  new  guest. 

While  gratitude  to  the  liberality  of  this  great  and 
f.-K-  nation  is  eminently  due  from  the  feebler  sex,  they 
taic  itill  u  i>oon  to  request.  They  ask  it  as  those  al- 
n*Jy  dti  ply  indebted,  yet  conscious  of  ability  to  make 
a  marc  ample  gift  profitable  to  the  gfrcr  as  well  as  to 
u>  rrteirer.  It  seems  desirable  that  their  education 
th-.-M  combine  more  of  thoroughness  and  solidity,  tliat 
il  should  l>c  expanded  over  a  wider  space  of  time,  and 
that  the  depth  of  its  foundation  should  l>ear  Letter  pro- 
f«-rtion  to  the  height  and  elegance  of  its  superstructure. 
Their  training  ought  not  to  be  for  display  and  admira- 
lion,  to  sparkle  amid  the  froth  and  foam  of  life,  and  to 
b»~yww  enervated  by  that  indolence  and  luxury,  which 
ar*  subversive  of  the  health  and  even  the  existence  of 
a  re  public.  They  should  be  qualified  to  act  as  teachers 
of  knowledge  and  of  goodness.  However  high  their 
nation,  this  office  is  no  derogation  from  its  dignity ; 
aixi  us  duties  should  commence  whenever  they  find 
themselves  in  contact  with  those  who  need  instruction. 
Vol.  I. — 22 


The  adoption  of  the  motto,  that  to  tench  is  their  province, 
will  inspire  diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge, 
and  perseverance  in  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  pure 
example. 

It  is  rcquisito  that  they  who  have,  in  reality,  the 
moulding  of  the  whole  mass  of  mind  in  its  first  formation, 
should  be  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  structure  and 
capacities  of  that  mind  ;  that  they  who  nurture  the 
young  citizens  of  a  prosperous  republic,  should  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  them,  from  the  broad  annals  of  his- 
tory, the  blessings  which  they  inherit,  and  the  wisdom 
of  preserving  them,  the  value  of  just  laws,  and  the  duty 
of  obeying' them.  It  is  indispensable  that  they  on  whose 
bosom  the  infant  heart  is  laid,  like  a  germ  in  the  quick- 
ening breast  of  spring,  should  be  vigilant  to  watch  its 
first  unfolding*,  and  to  direct  its  earliest  tendrils  where 
to  twine.  Il  is  uns|>eakably  important,  that  they  who 
are  commissioned  to  light  the  lamp  of  the  soul,  should 
know  how  to  feed  it  with  pure  oil ;  that  they  to  whose 
hand  is  entrusted  the  welfare  of  a  being  never  to  die, 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  work,  and  earn  the  wages 
of  heaven. 

Assuming  the  position  that  females  are  by  nature  de- 
signated as  teachers,  and  that  the  mind  in  its  most  plas- 
tic stale  is  their  pupil,  it  becomes  a  serious  inquiry, 
what  thty  will  be  likely  to  teach.  They  will,  of  course, 
impart  what  they  best  understand,  and  what  they  most 
value.  They  will  impress  their  own  peculiar  linea- 
ments upon  the  next  generation.  If  vanity  and  folly 
are  their  predominant  features,  posterity  must  bear  the 
likeness.  If  utility  and  wisdom  are  the  objects  of  their 
choice,  society  will  reap  the  benefit.  This  influence  is 
most  palpably  operative  in  a  government  like  our  own. 
Here  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  every  individual 
possesses  a  heightened  relative  value.  The  secret 
springs  of  its  harmony  may  be  touched  by  those  whose 
birth-place  was  in  obscurity.  Its  safety  is  interwoven 
with  the  welfare  of  all  its  subjects. 

If  the  character  of  those  to  whom  the  charge  of 
schools  is  committed,  has  been  deemed  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  lawgivers,  is  not  htr  education  of  con- 
sequence, who  begins  her  labor  before  any  other  in- 
structor, who  prc-occupies  the  unwritten  page  of  being, 
who  produces  impressions  which  nothing  on  earth  can 
efTacc,  ami  stamps  on  the  cradle  what  will  exist  beyond 
the  grave,  and  l>e  legible  in  eternity? 

The  ancient  republics  overlooked  the  worth  of  that 
half  of  the  human  race,  which  bore  the  mark  of  physi- 
cal infirmity.  Greece,  so  exquisitely  susceptible  to  the 
principle  of  beauty,  so  skilled  in  wielding  all  the  ele- 
ments of  grace,  failed  to  appreciate  the  latent  excellence 
of  woman.  If,  in  the  brief  season  of  youth  and  bloom, 
she  was  tain  to  admire  her  as  the  acanthus-leaf  of  her 
own  C'orinthinn  capital,  she  did  not  discover,  that  like 
that  very  column,  she  might  have  added  stability  to  the 
temple  of  freedom.  She  would  not  believe  that  her 
virtues  might  have  aided  in  consolidating  the  fabric 
which  philosophy  embellished  and  luxury  overthrew. 

Rome,  notwithstanding  her  primeval  rudeness,  and 
the  ferocity  of  her  wolf-nursed  greatness,  seems  moro 
correctly,  than  polished  Greece,  to  have  estimated  the 
"weaker  vessel."  Here  and  there,  upon  the  storm 
driven  billows  of  her  history,  the  form  of  woman  is 
distinctly  visible,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  still 
stands  forth  in  strong  relief,  amid  that  imagery,  over 
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which  time  has  no  power.  Yet  where  the  hrute  force 
i'f  the  warrior  was  counted  godlike,  the  feebler  sex 
were  prized,  only  in  their  approximation  to  the  energy 
of  a  sterner  nature,  as  clay  was  held  in  combination 
with  iron,  in  the  feet  of  that  mysterious  image  which 
troubled  the  visions  of  the  Assyrian  kiii£. 

To  some  of  the  republics  of  .Smith  America,  the  first 
dawn  of  liberty  gave  a  light  which  Greece  and  Home, 
so  long  her  favored  votaries,  never  beheld.  Even  in  the 
birth  of  their  political  existence,  they  discovered  that 
the  sex  whose  strength  ia  in  Iht  hrurt,  mmht  exert  on 
agency  in  modifying  national  character.  New  Grenada 
set  an  example  which  the  world  had  not  before  seen. 
Ere  the  convulsive  struggles  of  revolution  had  sub- 
sided, she  unbound  the  cloistered  foot  of  woman,  and 
urged  her  to  ascend  lite  heights  of  knowledge.  She 
established  a  college  for  females,  and  gave  its  superin- 
tendence to  a  ludy  of  talent  and  erudition.  We  look 
with  solicitude  toward  the  result  of  t!iis  experiment. 
We  hope  that  our  sisters  of  the  "cloud-crowned  An- 
des," may  be  enabled  to  secure  and  to  diffuse  the  bles- 
sings of  education,  and  that  from  their  abodes  of  domestic 
privacy,  a  hallowed  influence  may  go  forth,  which  shall 
aid  in  reducing  a  chaos  of  conflicting  elements  to  order, 
and  symmetry,  and  permanent  repose. 

In  our  own  country,  man,  invented  by  his  Maker 
with  the  "right  to  reign,"  has  nobly  conceded  to  her, 
who  was  for  ages  a  vassal,  equality  of  intercourse,  par- 
ticipation in  knowledge,  guardianship  over  his  dearest 
possessions,  and  his  fondest  hopes.  He  is  content  to 
"bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,"  that  she  may 
dwell  in  plenty,  and  at  ease.  Yet  from  the  very  feli- 
city of  her  lot,  dangers  arise.  She  is  tempted  to  rest 
in  superficial  attainments,  to  yield  to  that  indolence 
which  spreads  like  rust  over  the  intellect,  and  to  merge 
the  sense  of  her  own  responsibilities  in  the  slumber  of 
a  luxurious  life.  These  tendencies  should  be  neutral- 
ized by  an  education  of  utility,  rather  than  of  orna- 
ment. Sloth  and  luxury,  the  subve i  ters  of  republics, 
should  be  banished  from  her  vocabulary.  It  is  expedi- 
ent that  she  be  surrounded  in  youth  with  every  motive 
to  persevering  industry,  and  severe  application;  nnd 
that  in  maturity  she  be  induced  to  consider  herself  an 
ally  in  the  cares  of  life,  especially  in  the  holy  labor  of" 
rearing  the  immortal  mind.  While  her  partner  stands 
on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  toiling  for  his  stormy 
portion  of  that  power  or  glory  from  which  it  is  her 
privilege  to  be  sheltered,  let  her  feel  that  to  her,  in  the 
recesses  of  the  domestic  sphere,  is  entrusted  the  culture 
of  that  knowledge  and  virtue,  which  are  the  strength 
of  a  nulion.  Happily  secluded  from  lofty  legislation 
nnd  bold  enterprise,  with  which  her  native  construction 
has  no  affinity,  she  is  stilt  accountable  to  the  govern- 
ment by  which  she  is  protected,  for  the  character  of 
those  who  shall  hereafter  obtain  its  honors,  and  control 
its  functions. 

Her  place  is  in  the  quiet  shade,  to  watch  the  little 
fountain,  ere  it  has  breathed  a  murmur.  But  the  foun- 
tain will  break  forth  into  a  stream,  and  the  swelling 
rivulet  rush  toward  the  sea ;  nnd  she,  who  was  first  at 
the  fountain  head  and  lingered  longest  near  the  infant 
streamlet,  might  best  guide  it  to  right  channels;  or,  if 
its  waters  flow  complaining  and  turbid,  could  truest  tell 
what  had  troubled  their  source. 

Let  the  age  which  has  so  freely  imparted  lo  woman 


the  treasures  of  knowledge,  add  yet  to  its  bounty,  by 
inciting  her  to  gather  them  with  an  unremitting  and 
tireless  hand,  and  by  expecting  of  her  the  highest  ex- 
cellence of  which  her  nature  is  capable.  Demand  it  as 
a  debt.  Summon  her  to  abandon  inglorious  ease  — 
Arouse  her  to  practise;  and  toenforce  those  virtues  which 
sustain  the  simplicity,  and  promote  the  permanence  of 
a  great  republic.  Make  her  answerable  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  next  generation.  Give  her  this  solemn 
charge  in  the  presence  of  "men  and  of  angels," — gird  her 
for  its  fulfilment  with  the  whole  armor  of  education  and 
piety,  and  see  if  she  not  faithful  lo  her  offspring,  to 
her  country,  nnd  lo  her  God !  L.  H.  S. 

We  l)cg  our  readers  to  amuse  themselves  with  the 
following  article  front  Mr.  Fairfield's  Magazine.  "W  c 
cannot  however,  whilst  we  value  the  importance  of 
having  an  euphonous  and  pleasant  sounding  name, 
sympathise  very  sincerely  with  Mr.  Rust  in  the  horror 
he  has  conceived  towards  his  own.  We  had  rather  Ik- 
Lazarus  in  all  his  misery  than  Dives  in  "purple  and 
fine  linen." 

From  the  North  American  Magazine. 

MY  NAME. 

"  Qui«l  riiVrir  inutato  nomine:,  de  te 
Fabula  naiTHtur."—  lloracr.  Sat.  t.  Lih.  I.  70. 

"Nil  admirari"  has  always  been  my  maxim,  yet 
there  is  one  thing  which  excites  my  wonder.  It  it  astoin 
ishing,  that  a  man,  who  leaves  his  son  no  other  legacy, 
cannot  at  least  give  him  a  good  name.  What  could 
have  been  my  father's  motive,  in  inflicting  upon  me  that 
curse  of  nil  curses — my  name,  I  cannot  determine. 
Trifling  as  so  small  n  mailer  may  apj>ear,  it  has  been 
my  ruin.  Bah!  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  it !  shade  of 
my  honored  parent !  would  nothing  but  a  scripture 
nunc  satisfy  thee?  Why  didst  thou  not  then  entitle 
me  Ezra?— Zedekiah?— Nimri?— anything— it  must 
out — but  Lazarus! 

Yes — Lazaris  Rcsr — that  ismy  name;  nnd,  if  any 
man  can  now  blame  me  for  being  a  misanthrope,  let  him 
come  forward.  As  I  said,  my  name  has  Iw  en  my  rum. 
It  has  made  existence  a  curse  since  my  childhood  ;  even 
at  school,  I  was  tormented  almost  to  madness.  I  was  the 
only  boy  who  was  not  nicknamed.  The  most  malicious 
were  satisfied ;  they  could  not  improve  upon  Lazarus. 

Of  all  men,  the  most  impertinent  arc  your  sta^ 
agents.  They  have  a  trick  of  asking  your  name,  with, 
an  insulting  coolness,  which,  to  a  mon  of  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, is  extremely  annoying.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  stagecoach  journey.  The  fellow  at  die  desk  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  and  camly  asked  my  name.  I  fell 
the  blood  boiling  in  my  face,  and  my  first  impulse  was 
to  knt»ck  him  down.  But  I  was  a  prudent  man,  even 
when  a  boy ;  so  1  satisfied  myself  with  turning  con- 
temptuously on  my  heel.  The  fellow  was  by  my  side 
in  n  moment.  "Sir,*'  said  he,  in  the  silver  tones  of  a 
lackey,  "will  you  allow  mc  to  inquire  your  najnc  ?" 
This  was  too  much.  "  Allow  mc  to  tell  you,  sirrah,**  I 
cried,  almost  sufTocated  with  rage,  "  that  you  are  an 
impertinent  scoundrel.'* 

The  bar  room  was  in  n  roar.  That  laugh  is  sounding 
still  in  my  cars,  like  the  roar  of  n  mighly  cataract. 
What  diabolical  music  some  men  make  of  laughing ! 
When  the  agent  explained  to  me  the  reason  of  his  in- 
quiry, I  felt  so  consummately  silly,  tliat  I  fbrgol  nay 
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irMwl  precaution  of  giving  only  my  initial,  and,  in  a  i  truth,  it  is  a  most  disgusting  appellation,  fit  only  for  a 
™irc  painfully  distinct,  I  answered— Lazarus  Rust!  monkey.  Yet  I  am  compelled  to  bear  it  about  with 
TVy  did  not  laugh.  I  could  have  borne  a  deafening  I  me — a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  from  which  1  cannot  escape ; 
shorn-  but  that  suppressed  smile!  let  me  not  think  of  I  it  adheres  to  me  like  the  poisoned  tunic  of  Nessus.  I 
it.  Of  all  mortal  sufferings,  the  keenest  is  the  con-  would  appenl  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  but  my 
sriomnes?  of  being  the  object  of  ridicule,  mingled  per-  friends  have  a  decided  partiality  for  Lnzarus,  and 
hAps  with  pity.  O!  Heaven!  what  did  I  not  suffer—  would  never  know  mc  by  any  other  name.  So,  as 
what  have  I  not  suffered,  from  this  one  source  ?  I  Lazarus  I  have  lived,  Lazarus  will  I  die. 

Ail  ibis  romts  of  my  father's — what  shall  I  call  it  ? —  I  have  redeemed  my  father's  error,  in  naming  my 
nadrtess,  in  calling  me  Lazarus.  By  the  by,  they  tell  I  own  children  ;  I  cannot,  'tis  true,  rub  off  the  Rust :  but, 
me  tlwf,  when  I  was  baptized,  a  murmur  of  laughter  I  for  the  matter  of  Christian  names,  I  defy  the  Directory 
arose  fjutn  the  whole  congregation  ;  and  even  the  min-  to  furnish  a  more  princely  list.  "When  my  eldest  son 
i>tcr,  as  he  uttered  the  solemn  form,  could  not  entirely  was  born,  I  vowed  he  should  never  be  ashamed  of  his 
r.jwil  trie  smile,  which,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  exer-  name,  so  I  called  him  Henry  Arthur  Augustus  George 
iMii,  played  upon  hi*  lips.  Bellvillc — so  far,  so  good — it  breaks  my  heart  to  add — 

A  bUtDry  of  my  ludicrous  misfortunes  would  fill  a  1  Rust.    The  sly  rogue  has  since  improved  his  cognomen, 
Perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  of  all  was  at  my   by  spelling  it  with  a  final  c — thus:  Henry  A.  A.  G.  B. 
"A  rose,  by  any  other  name,  would  smell   Rustc— how  it  takes  off  the  romance  to  add — eldest  son 
as  rwret ;  and  a  Lazarus  may  love  as  ardently  as  a    ■>(  Lazarus  Rust,  esq.! 

Ditcs.  I  confess  I  did  love  Phoebe  McLarry — (how  Finally,  as  I  have  the  misfortune,  like  my  namesake 
jwettly  the  name  flows  from  your  hps!)  she  was  not  of  old,  to  be  of  that  class  of  mortals,  denominated  "  poor 
beautiful,  but  she  loved  me  notwithstanding  my  name,  devils,"  I  can  say,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  "who 
"irA  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  me."    So  we  were  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  and  he  who  filches  from 


n.e  my  good  name,"  has  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  bar- 
gain. J*  D» 


Mimed.   But,  when  the  priest  repeated,  "Son,  Loza 
rus,  take  Ph<tbe,"  Slc.  I  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing ray*l£ 

They  say  that  the  constitution  of  our  habits  is  such, 
that,  by  degrees,  we  can  become  reconciled  to  any  tiling, 
bat  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  my  name.    I  still  pcr- 

w?t  m  writing  it  L.  Rust.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  I  whji  written  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  hut  a  few 
human  nature  ;  and,    I  must  think,  notwithstanding  «°  'he  brillixnt  Tlriory  of  the  eighth  of  January 

Skikvp-art's  opinion,  that  there  is  something  in  a  ' ' 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
The  following  lines  ore  fn«m  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Drake.  8a- 
cred  be  hit)  memory !  A  warmer  patriot  never  breathed.  The  piece 

lay*  pre- 
It  in  ad- 


rvj*.  Indeed,  a  man's  name  tinges  his  whole  cha- 
racter. If  it  is  a  good  one,  he  may  sign  even  a  mort- 
p-jedeed  with  a  light  heart ;  and,  if  he  writes  a  neat 
bod,  he  will  rise  from  the  desk  a  happy  man.  His 
4o»iti£ autograph,  and  more  flowing  name,  make  even 
poverty  tolerable.    But  your  Nimris,  and  Obadiah's ! 

whjrh,  to  some  men,  is  the  plcasantcst  thing  in  cx- 
jiixw— the  seeing  their  names  in  print,  is  to  them,  ul- 
Ut  snd  hopeless  agony.  And  then  their  officious 
friends  are  eternally  superscribing  their  letters  with  the 
mme  written  out  in  full.  There  is  one  member  of  Cou- 
rts, who,  throughout  the  whole  session,  most  perse- 
vrr-.n^y  franks  bis  dull  speeches  to  Lazarus  Rust,  esq. 
f*ne  would  think  L.  Rust  was  sufficiently  definite,  and 
it  certatnly  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  euphony.  I 
tiih  he  was  in  Heaven.  I  know  of  no  damper  to  am- 
iuwn  lilie  a  bad  name,  I  would  not  immortalize  my- 
**lf  if  I  could.  Lazarus  Rust,  indeed, — 'Jiat  would 
IojIc  well  inscribed  on  a  monument!  1  say  with  Em- 
"Lu  no  man  write  my  epitaph.''  It  would  pcr- 
iuj>>  run  thit& : 

••  H>re  lice  the  body  of  Lazaru.i  Rust 
With  what  a  horrible  name  the  poor  fellow  was  ew*f." 

"Sf— Dot  for  me  is  the  laurel  wreath  of  immortality. 
Whin  I  die,  let  me  be  forgotten.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  I  may  yet  take  my 
ciiwr.   "  I  bide  my  time." 

Afur  all,  I  sometimes  endeavor  to  persuade  myself  J 
that  ii  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.    We  have  no  reason  f 
i"  suppose  that  Lazarus  wos  the  worst  name  in  the 
Hebrew  genealogy.    It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  there  are  some  disagreeable  associations  connected 
with  it,  aside  from  its  sound ;  and,  to  sj>eak  the  plain 


Hail!  sons  of  gen'rous  valor! 
Who  now  embattled  stand, 
To  wield  the  brand  of  strife  and  blood, 

For  freedom  and  the  land ; 
And  hail  to  him  your  laurel'd  chief! 

Around  whose  trophied  mime, 
A  nation's  gratitude  has  twin'd, 
The  wreath  of  deathless  fame. 

Now  round  that  gallant  leader, 

Your  iron  phalanx  form ; 
And  throw,  like  ocean's  barrier  rocks, 

Your  bosoms  to  the  storm — 
Though  wild  as  ocean's  waves  it  rolls, 

Its  fury  shall  be  low — ■ 
For  just  ice  guides  the  warrior's  steel, 

And  vengeance  strikes  the  blow. 

High  o'er  the  gleaming  columns 

The  banuer'd  star  appears; 
And  proud,  amid  the  martial  band, 

His  crest  the  Eagle  rears — 
As  long  as  patriot  vnlor's  arm 

Shall  win  the  battle's  prize, 
That  star  shall  beam  triumphantly — 

That  Eagle  seek  the  skies. 
Then  on!  ye  daring  spirits! 

To  danger's  tumults  now ! 
The  bowl  is  f.ll'd,  and  wreath'd  the  crown, 

To  grace  the  victor's  brow; 
And  they  who  for  their  country  die, 

Shall  fill  an  honored  grave ; 
For  glory  lights  the  soldier's  tomb, 

And  benuty  weeps  the  brave. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Mccscngcr. 
VALEDICTORY  IN  JULY  1829, 
M  the  final  breaking  up  of  the    School,  in  conse- 

quence of  the  ill  health  of  Mrs.  +  +*+,  the  Principal, 
after  it  hail  continued  for  tight  yearn. 

Among  Ibe  numerous  analogies,  my  young 
friends,  which  have  been  traced  between  tiie  body 
and  the  mind,  there  is  not  one  that  requires  more 
of  our  attention  than  the  necessity  of  constantly 
supplying  each  with  its  appropriate  food,  if  we 
would  keep  both  in  sound,  vigorous  health.  Al- 
though the  nutriment  of  the  first  be  altogether  ma- 
terial, and  that  of  the  second  spiritual,  yet  the 
same  want  of  daily  supply  is  equally  obvious  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  and  preservation  of 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  qualities.  Without  our 
daily  bread  we  must  all  in  some  short  time  sicken 
and  die;  without  some  daily  intellectual  repasts, 
the  soul  must  soon  become  diseased  and  perish. 
It  is  true  that  in  each  case  the  food  may  be  much 
and  often  beneficially  diversified — although  there 
are  some  standard  articles  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  on  any  occasion  without  inconvenience,  if 
not  actual  injury.  Such  for  example  are  bread  for 
the  body  and  some  moral  aliment  for  the  mind. 
Upon  this  principle  it  is  that  I  have  always  deem- 
ed it  essential,  every  time  I  have  addressed  you,  to 
mingle  some  moral  instruction  with  every  thing  I 
have  said,  since  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  true 
leaven  of  the  bread  of  life — and  Mis  it  is  which 
will  always  prove  an  acceptable  part  of  their  men- 
tal food,  to  all  whose  appetites  and  tastes  have  not 
been  depraved  by  mental  condiments,  which  sti- 
mulate and  gratify  the  passions  at  the  expense  of 
the  soul.  • 

An  irresistible  inducement  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  pursue  towards  you  the  course  to  which  1 
have  so  long  been  prompted  both  by  principle  and 
habit,  is,  that  this  is  certainly  the  Inst  opportunity 
I  shall  ever  have  of  addressing  you  as  pupils. 
The  connexion  of  teachers  and  scholars  which  has 
subsisted  for  so  many  years  between  yourselves 
and  my  family,  is  about  to  be  dissolved  lbrever. 
But  this  circumstance  has  greatly  augmented  my 
solicitude  to  render  the  last  admonitions  I  shall 
ever  give  you  in  my  character  of  arlviser,  of  some 
permanent  service  to  you.  They  will  relate  to 
such  endowments  of  mind  and  qualities  of  heart  as 
you  will  most  frequently  have  occasion  to  exercise 
in  future  life.  These  are,  self-control,  gentleness 
and  benevolence  of  disposition,  purity  and  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  courtesy  and  politeness  of  manner. 

The  necessity  for  acquiring  self-control  arises, 
not  only  from  the  impossibility  of  gratifying  all, 
even  of  our  lawful  wishes — to  say  nothing  of  those 
unhallowed  ones  which  increase  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion from  every  indulgence— but  from  the  al- 
most continual  calls  for  its  exercise  in  all  our  in- 
tercourse with  society.  At  homo  or  abroad — in 
the  depths  of  solitude,  or  in  the  busiest  haunts  of 


men — in  all  our  domestic  relations,  as  well  as  irt 
those  which  place  us  in  a  more  extended  sphere  of 
action,  this  all  important  quality  is  in  continual  de- 
mand.  In  governing  ourselves  it  is  indispensable  ; 
nor  is  it  much  less  necessary  when  duty  requires 
us  to  govern,  direct  or  persuade  others.  Even 
when  w  e  are  casually  brought  into  the  company 
of  strangers,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  it  often 
enables  us  to  command  rcs|>ect  and  to  gain  esteem, 
by  manifesting  the  vast  suj>criority  of  a  well  re- 
gulated mind  over  one  which  yields  to  every  im- 
pulse of  passion  that  assails  it.    This  inestimable 
quality  of  self-control  gives  additional  zest  to  all  our 
lawful  pleasures,  and  enhances  our  highest  enjoy- 
ments, by  causing  us  always  to  stop  short  of  sa- 
tiety ;  while  it  enables  us  by  God's  help,  resolutely 
and  undisturbed,  to  meet  all  the  crosses  and  trials 
to  which  others  may  subject  us.    In  a  word,  it 
arms  us  against  the  strongest  temptation  of  our 
own  passions,  and  empowers  us  to  disregard  the 
worst  that  can  be  attempted  against  us  by  the  j»s- 
sions  of  other  people.    It  is  in  fact  the  regulator, 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  which  governs  all 
the  machinery  of  our  minds  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  them  from  going  either  too  fast  or  too 
slow.    How  many  mortifications  and  disappoint- 
ments— how  much  anger,  resentment  and  grief 
does^it  not  prevent  our  suffering  from  the  envy, 
hatred,  malice  and  uncharitableness  of  the  world 
around  us!   How  often  does  it  save  us  from  the 
shame  and  degradation  of  sensual  indulgence; 
from  the  turpitude  of  sin ;  from  the  anguish  of 
remorse.  It  is  the  effectual  check  to  the  depravity 
of  our  nature,  which  a  merciful  God  w  ill  enable 
us  always  to  apply,  if  we  v/ill  only  ask  it  of  him  as 
we  ought — that  is,  by  continual  prayer  and  sup- 
plication. 

The  other  qualities,  gentleness,  benevolence, 
purity,  rectitude,  courtesy  and  |>olitencss,  when 
accompanied  by  good  sense  and  a  well  cultivated 
mind,  constitute  the  great  charm  of  domestic  and 
social  life.  Indeed,  they  may  well  be  called  indis- 
pensable requisites,  since  there  can  be  no  happi- 
ness and  very  little  comfort  without  them.  There 
never  was  a  greater,  a  more  fatal  mistake,  than  tbc 
too  common  one  of  supposing  that  the  chief  use  of 
suc  h  qualities  is  in  soc  iety  at  large ;  in  other  words, 
when  we  are  acting  a  part  belbre  the  world,  in  our 
ridiculous  struggles  fordistinction  and  power.  Sel- 
fishness is  the  mainspring  of  all  such  efforts,  and  it  so 
sharpens  our  sagacity  as  to  convince  us  that  our 
bad  qualities  must  be  restrained  in  public,  or 
they  will  frequently  subject  us  to  punishment  if 
we  attempt  to  disturb  others  by  their  indulgence. 
But  in  private  life,  and  particularly  in  the  family 
circle,  there  are  few  so  insignificant  or  destitute  of 
means  to  disturb  others  as  not  to  possess  the  power 
of  causing  much  annoyance,  if  not  actual  unhappi- 
ness.  A  single  individual  of  a  waspish,  irritable, 
jealous,  gossipping,  envious  and  suspicious  temper, 
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in  these  situations,  may  destroy  the  peace  and  |>oi- 
son  thedomestic  enjoyments  of  a  large  family.  No 
incident  is  too  trivial  to  excite  some  one  or  other  of 
their  bad  passions;  no  person  too  unoffending  to 
provoke  them ;  no  conduct  so  guarded  as  to  es- 
cape malignant  remark.  Their  approach,  like  the 
sirocco  of  the  desert,  produces  an  irresistible  de- 
pression of  spirits;  constraint  and  embarrassment 
spread  a  gloom  over  every  countenance,  and  the 
voice  of  joy  and  gladness  dies  aw  ay  in  their  pre- 
sence. On  the  oiher  hand,  the  emanations  of  a 
gentle,  benevolent  disposition,  produce  the  same 
impression  on  our  hearts,  that  the  balmy  breezes 
and  sweet  smelling  flowers  of  the  vernal  season 
do  on  our  senses.  It  is  a  something  that  w  e  feci 
deeply  in  the  inmost  recessesof  our  bosom,  but  can- 
not well  describe.  It  is  an  atmosphere  of  delight 
in  which  we  would  gladly  breathe  during  our 
whole  life. 

By  purity  of  thought  and  rectitude  of  conduct, 
in  which  are  comprehended  the  inestimable  virtues 
of  truth,  candor  and  sincerity,  we  secure  for  our- 
selves the  unutterable  enjoyment  of  an  approving 
conscience,  at  the  same  time  that  we  obtain  from 
others  their  esteem,  their  admiration,  and  their 
love.  We  may  manifest  these  qualities  in  every 
put  of  our  intercourse  with  others  ;  for  whether 
we  speak  or  act,  occasions  continually  present 
themselves  to  prove  that  we  possess  them.  By 
conversation  we  show  the  purity  of  our  sentiments ; 
by  conduct  we  manifest  the  rectitude  of  our  prin- 
ciple*— so  that  in  all  we  either  say  or  do,  we  sup- 
ply others  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  what 
manner  of  persons  we  are.  True  we  may  deceive 
some  by  playing  the  hypocrite;  but  the  persons 
whose  good  opinion  is  really  worth  gaining,  arc 
not  so  easily  gulled,  and  our  loss,  if  the  game  is 
once  seen  through,  is  irretrievable. 

In  regard  to  courtesy  and  politeness,  they  may 
justly  be  called  the  offspring  of  benevolence,  since 
their  chief  object  is  to  promote  the  ease,  the  com- 
fort, the  pleasure,  and  happiness  of  others.  It  must 
be  admitted  there  are  counterfeit  qualities  which 
sometimes  pass  undetected.    But  they  are  the  base 
horn  children  of  art  and  selfishness,  aiming  solely 
to  promote  their  own  interests  by  deceiving  other 
people  into  a  belief  that  their  gratification  is  the 
end  of  all  their  efforts  to  please.    To  say  nothing 
of  the  continual  labor  and  constraint  necessary  to 
enable  these  circulators  of  false  coin  to  escape  dis- 
covery and  exposure,  the  superior  ease  and  safety 
of  genuine  courtesy  and  politeness,  should  l>e  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  with  all  young  persons  to  study 
most  assiduously  to  acquire  them,  even  on  the  sup- 
position that  w  e  had  no  better  guide  for  all  our  ac- 
tions in  relation  to  others.    That  honesty  in  man 
ner,  as  well  as  in  cimduct,  will  ever  be  found  to  be 
the  best  policy , amid  all  the  varying  forms,  fashions 
and  pracjjflGl  of  the  world,  is  I  believe,  as  certain 
as  tbatgfttn  is  better  than  falsehood— virtue  pre- 


ferable to  vice.    Another  argument  greatlv  in  fa- 
vor of  genuine  courtesy  and  politeness  is,  that  they 
are  the  most  current  and  easily  procurable  coin 
you  can  possibly  use,  being  equally  well  adapted 
(if  I  may  keep  up  the  metaphor,)  to  make  either 
large  or  small  purchases.    The  articles  procured 
too  in  exchange,  always  greatly  exceed  in  real 
intrinsic  value,  all  that  you  ever  give  for  them. 
This  is  merely  the  manifestation  of  a  sincere,  an 
earnest  desire  to  please;  w  hile  the  precious  return 
is  almost  always  the  cordial  expression  of  truly 
friendly  feeling,  the  look  of  pleasurable  emotion, 
and  the  affectionate  regards  of  a  grateful  heart, 
particularly  where  the  intercourse  has  been  of  suf- 
ficient duration  to  admit  of  some  little  develop- 
ment of  character.    Let  it  not  be  said  that  a  cause 
apparently  so  slight  is  inadequate  to  produce  such 
strong  effects.    There  lives  not  a  human  being 
w  ho  has  ever  felt  the  influence  of  genuine  courtesy 
and  politeness,  but  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  said  in  their  praise.    Nor  is  it  easy 
to  imagine  the  possibility  of  any  individual's  re- 
maining insensible  of  their  value,  who  like  you 
my  young  friends,  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Knowing 
this  as  I  do,  I  should  consider  it  somewhat  like  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  press  upon  you  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  your  constantly  cultivating 
these  invaluable  qualities,  if  I  were  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  from  painful  experience,  that  almost  all 
young  persons  require  at  least  occasional  admoni- 
tion on  this  subject.    In  vain  do  some  parents  so- 
licit, persuade — nay,  beseech  their  daughters,  ne- 
ver for  a  moment  to  forget  what  is  due  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lady,  both  in  manners  and  deportment ; 
in  vain  do  they  implore  them  with  aching  hearts 
to  make  a  better  return  for  all  a  mother's  care  and 
affection  ;  to  no  purpose  do  they  pray  for  that  pu- 
rity of  heart  and  rectitude  of  principle  in  their  off- 
spring, which  is  the  only  true  source  of  good  man- 
ners: their  unfortunate,  wayward  children  conti- 
nue to  act,  as  if  the  chief  purpose  of  their  exist- 
ence was  to  prove  to  the  world  how  little  influence 
their  parents  have  over  them.    They  seem  utterly 
reckless  of  the  parental  tie— regardless  of  all  the 
disparaging  inferences  w  hich  may  be  drawn  from 
their  own  conduct  in  relation  to  the  characters  of 
their  connexions — and  continue  hardened  alike 
against  advice  or  reproof,  in  whatever  language  or 
manner  it  may  be  offered  to  them,    (iod  forbid 
that  such  should  be  the  moral  portrait  of  any  of 
my  present  auditors ;  but  you  have  all  sufficient 
experience  to  know  that  it  is  not  a  fancy  picture, 
nor  one  w  herein  the  features  are  so  exaggerated 
and  caricatured,  as  to  be  unlike  any  person  w  ho 
has  ever  lived.    If  none  of  your  schoolmates  have 
ever  resembled  it,  you  have  oither  seen  or  heard  of 
some  others  in  the  w  orld  whom  it  would  fit.  Should 
your  own  consciences  acquit  you,  as  I  sincerely 
trust  they  do,  of  all  liability  to  pursue  so  reckless  a 
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course,  both  in  regard  to  parental  and  other  ail  mo- 
nition— let  me  beseech  you, my  young  friends,  not 
to  tax  your  imaginations  with  laboring  to  conjec- 
ture whether  1  aim  at  any  particular  individuals, 
for  I  do  not;  but  strive  most  assiduously  to  examine 
you r  o w  n  hea  rts  t horou gh  1  y  as  to  al  1 1  hese  poi n t a ,  and 
study  so  to  act  on  all  occasions  and  towards  every 
person  with  whom  you  may  have  any  thing  to  do, 
that  the  praise  not  only  of  courtesy  and  politeness 
may  ever  be  yours,  but  likewise  the  far  more  ex- 
alted merit  of  right  minds  and  pure  hearts. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  years  that  have  passed 
away  since  this  school  commenced  ;  when  I  reflect 
on  the  many  anxious  hours  which  your  teachers 
have  spent  in  meditating  on  the  most  effectual 
means  to  render  their  instructions  and  admonitions 
conducive  to  your  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  wel- 
fare; and  when  I  recollect  the  several  instances 
wherein  I  am  persuaded  they  had  good  cause  to 
believe  that  an  all  bounteous  Providence  had  fa- 
vored their  humble  labors,  my  heart  is  filled  with 
gratitude  for  the  past ;  and  I  cherish  the  fond  hope 
that  you  too,  my  young  friends,  will  be  added  to 
the  number  of  those,  who  by  the  exemplary  cha- 
racter of  your  future  lives,  will  cause  your  in- 
structers  to  rejoice  that  you  likewise  have  once 
been  their  pupils.    Three  or  four  of  you  have  been 
so  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  the  rest  have  been 
long  enough  members  of  our  family  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  our 
instruction.    You  cannot  therefore  be  ignorant 
either  of  the  chief  objects  at  which  you  have  al- 
ways been  taught  to  aim,  or  of  the  means  recom- 
mended to  be  invariably  pursued  for  their  attain- 
ment.   If  you  have  failed  to  profit  by  them  the 
fault  must  rest  somewhere;  the  awful  responsi- 
bility attaches  to  one  or  both  parties;  and  let  us 
all  earnestly  pray  to  God,  that  the  purity  and  rec- 
titude of  our  future  lives,  should  it  please  him  to 
spare  us,  may  avert  the  punishment  justly  due  to 
such  offences.    That  none  may  plead  forgetful  - 
ness,  let  me  briefly  recapitulate  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  what  our  course  has  been.  The 
primary  objects  always  most  earnestly  pressed 
upon  your  attention  have  been,  first  and  above  all, 
to  prepare  yourselves  for  another  and  a  better 
world,  by  a  life  of  usefulness  in  the  present;  by  the 
love  and  fear  of  Go  1 ;  by  cheerful  obedience  to  his 
will ;  and  by  continually  doing  good  to  your  fel- 
low creatures  whenever  you  had  the  means  and 
the  opportunity.    Your  secondary  objects  have 
been  the  study  of  sciences  and  languagos,  physical 
and  intellectual  improvement,  with  a  view,  not  to 
foster  pride  and  vanity,  but  solely  to  increase  your 
power  of  being  useful.    Lastly,  you  have  been 
taught  to  acquire  certain  arbJ  usually  ranked  un- 
der the  bead  of  "  accomplishments,"  but  you  have 
been  invariably  and  perseveringly  admonished  to 
consider  them  merely  as  recreations,  innocent  if 
indulged  in  only  occasionally,  but  sinful  when 


made,  as  they  too  often  are,  the  principal  business 
of  life.    On  all  occasions  too,  you  have  been  per- 
suaded never  so  far  to  confide  in  the  maxim  that 
"youth  is  the  season  for  enjoyment,"  as  to  forget 
that,  like  oM  age  it  may,  and  too  often  is,  the  season 
of  suffering  also.    A  preparation  for  such  contin- 
gencies must  be  made  by  all,  or  the  hour  of 
fortune,  although  every  human  being  is 
to  meet  it,  will  overwhelm  those  who  are  unpre- 
pared for  it  with  a  degree  of  misery  which  admits 
of  neither  alleviation  nor  cure.    Young  as  you  all 
arc,  and  little  as  you  have  yet  seen  of  human  life, 
you  have  already  felt,  if  not  in  your  own  persons, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  others,  something  of  the 
effect  produced  by  sudden  and  unexpected  calami- 
ty, bursting  like  a  thunderclap  on  the  heads  of  its 
devoted  victims.    But  a  few  days  have  passed 
away  since  you  were  witnesses  to  such  an  event  iu 
the  case  of  two  of  your  school  companions.  The 
morning  on  which  it  happened  shone  upon  them 
cheerful  and  happy  as  any  among  you,  unconscious 
of  any  impending  misfortune,  undisturbed  by  any 
anticipations  to  mar  their  peace.    Yet,  in  a  very 
few  hours  from  that  time,  they  were  both  plunged 
into  the  deepest  affliction ;  both  by  a  single  blow 
reduced  perhaps  to  poverty ;  both  suddenly  call- 
ed by  the  most  awful  death  of  a  parent  of  one 
of  them,  to  return  to  a  wretched  family  be- 
reft of  its  chief  support,  and  crushed  to  the  earth 
in  all  the  helplessness  of  irremediable  wo.  Alas! 
my  young  friends,  how  few  of  you  ever  think 
of  drawing  from  such  occurrences  the  many  sa- 
lutary lessons  they  are  so  well  calculated  to  im- 
parl! How  many  turn  away  from  them  as  mat- 


ters to  be  banished  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
your  remembrance;  as  events  never  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  yourselves !  Yet  every  hour  that  we  live— 
every  moment  that  we  breathe — not  one  among 
us,  no  not  one  single  individual,  can  truly  say,  "/ 
am  free — /am  exempt  both  from  present  and  con- 
tingent calamity."  Far,  very  far  am  I  indeed, 
from  wishing  you  to  be  so  constantly  absorbed  in 
gloomy  anticipations,  as  to  prevent  you  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  enjoying  every  innocent  gra- 
tification suitable  to  your  respective  ages  and  situa- 
tions in  life.  But  I  would  have  you  all  to  know 
and  to  feel  in  your  inmost  heart,  that  "  sweet  are 
the  uses  of  adversity,"  and  that  none  should  think 
themselves  fit  to  live  until  they  feel  prepared  to 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous  before  God  and  man. 
Hard  as  this  requisition  may  seem,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  and  of  your  age  too,  have  complied 
with  it  to  the  very  letter.  Thousands  have  furn- 
ished angelic  examples,  even  to  the  aged  and  hoary 
headed,  that  the  fresh,  the  blooming,  the  joyouc 
period  of  youth  may  be  dedicated  to  God,  as  well 
as  that  worn  out  remnant  of  life  when  all  power 
of  earthly  enjoyment  is  supposed  to  be  dead  with- 
in us,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  offislfcLlo  heaven 
but  exhausted  faculties  and  fast  decay  infttelJects. 
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Has  not  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  declared, 
when  speaking  of  children,  that  "of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;"  and  in  illustration  of  this 
truth,  are  not  all  the  images  of  cherubim  and  se- 
raphim presented  to  our  senses,  always  represent- 
ed with  juvenile  countenances,  glowing  with  all 
the  innocence  and  loveliness  of  youth?  Shall  the 
youth  then  of  the  present  clay — the  youth  of  our 
own  country — but  especially  the  female  portion 
of  them,  ever  adopt  the  fatal  delusion  that  theirs 
is  an  age  too  immature  for  the  acquisition  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  highest  moral  and  religious  attain- 
ments.   Shall  they  fall  into  the  ruinous  error  that 
it  is  yet  time  enough  for  them  to  attend  to  spiritual 
matters,  and  that  the  prime  and  vigor  of  their  lives 
are  to  be  wasted  in  merely  temporal  pursuits  un- 
worthy the  characters  and  disgraceful  to  the  ra- 
tional creatures  formed  for  a  state  of  eternal  hap- 
piness?  Far  better  would  it  be  that  they  never 
had  l)een  tarn  ;  or  that  the  hand  of  misfortune — 
the  saddest  hours  of  unmitigated  suffering,  should 
continue  to  press  on  them  with  all  their  weight, 
until  they  could  be  brought  to  know  their  duty  to 
God,  to  their  fellow  beings,  and  to  themselves. 
Heaven  forbid,  my  young  friends,  that  such  awful 
discipline  should  be  necessary  to  bring  you  also  to 
a  proper  sense  of  all  you  owe  to  the  Divine  Author 
of  your  existence,  and  to  that  society  of  which  you 
may  become  either  the  blessing  or  the  curse. 
Heaven  forbid  that  any  of  you  should  so  far  forget 
the  high  destinies  for  which  you  were  formed — 
the  glorious  purposes  to  which  your  lives  should 
be  devoted — and  the  everlasting  happiness  pro- 
mised in  another  world  to  all  who  fulfil  their  du- 
ties in  this,  as  to  neglect  for  a  moment  any  of  the 
means  essential  to  improve  your  hearts  and  minds 
to  the  utmost  attainable  degree.  Nothing — no 
nothing  within  the  range  of  possibility  can  enable 
you  to  do  this,  but  continual,  earnest,  heartfelt 
prayer  to  God  for  the  aid  of  his  holy  spirit  in  all 
your  undertakings;  frequent  and  deep  meditation 
on  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  frequent  and  serious 
forethought  in  regard  not  only  to  what  you  may 
probably  enjoy  in  the  present  world,  but  to  what 
you  may  possibly  be  devoted  to  suffer.    Gay  and 
happy  as  you  all  now  are  in  the  joyous  anticipations 
»o  natural  to  youth  and  health,  it  may  be  your  fate 
(but  God  forbid  it  over  should,)  to  see  one  by  one 
of  your  nearest  and  dearest  connexions  drop  into 
the  grave — some  in  the  very  blossom  and  promise 
of  juvenile  years — others  worn  down  by  care,  dis- 
ease and  old  age.    It  may  be  your  fate  to  be  the 
very  last  of  your  race,  reserved  to  mourn  over  all 
who  have  gone  before  to  another  world.    All  this, 
my  children,  and  yet  deeper  affliction  may  possi- 
bly be  your  lot — for  it  has  been  that  of  thousands, 
aye  of  millions  before  you.    Can  it  be  of  no  im- 
portance then ;  nay,  is  it  not  of  the  last,  the  high- 
est, the  most  vital  importance,  that  you  should 
make  at  least  some  small  preparation  for  such  ap- 


palling contingencies,  lest  they  l»efal  you  utterly 
unawares?  Will  you  ask  me  what  is  that  prejwira- 
tion?  It  is  simply  so  to  use  al!  your  good  gifts  as 
not  to  abuse  them;  so  to  cherish  all  the  powers 
both  of  your  bodies  and  minds  that  they  may  last 
as  long  as  nature  intended  they  should,  and  fulfil 
all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed;  so 
to  divide  your  time  between  useful  occupation  and 
necessary  recreation,  that  none  may  be  said  to  be 
wasted  or  lost ;  in  a  word,  so  to  live  that  you  may 
never  be  found  unprepared  to  die.  The  joys  of 
heaven  should  ever  be  the  beacon  to  guide  your 
course;  and  the  road  by  which  you  should  travel 
through  the  present  life  to  reach  them,  should  be 
that  and  that  only  which  your  heavenly  Father, 
through  his  blessed  Son,  has  commanded  and  be- 
sought you  to  take.  Thousands  who  have  steadi- 
ly pursued  this  course  have  testified  that  it  is  "  a 
way  of  pleasantness  and  a  path  of  peace"  to  all 
who  have  once  attained  the  dispositions,  feelings 
and  principles  enjoined  u|>on  those  who  have  made 
it  their  choice,  in  preference  to  all  other  reputed 
roads  to  happiness;  while  not  a  solitary  human 
being  who  has  ever  tried  these  other  roads,  has 
ever  yet  been  heard  to  bear  w  itness  in  their  favor, 
after  the  experiment  has  been  fully  made.  Woful 
then  must  be  your  mistake,  most  fatal  your  error, 
in  choosing  "the  way  in  which  you  should  go," 
should  you  rather  be  led  by  the  sinful  allurements 
of  illicit  pleasure,  than  the  universally  concurring 
testimony  of  the  good,  the  wise,  and  the  just 
throughout  the  world. 

In  a  few  fleeting  hours  more  this  school  will 
cease  to  exist,  and  your  present  monitor  will  have 
uttered  the  last  w  ords  of  admonition  which  he  will 
ever  address  to  you  as  pupils.  Anxiously,  most 
anxiously  do  I  desire  to  fix  them  indelibly  on  your 
minds.  But  alas  !  I  feel  too  sensibly  my  own  ina- 
bility, as  well  as  the  evanescent  nature  of  all  lan- 
guage in  the  form  of  advice,  to  hope  for  more  than 
a  temporary  impression.  If  I  make  even  that,  I 
shall  in  part  at  least  have  attained  the  solo  object 
of  all  that  I  ever  said  to  you,  which  has  been  your 
own  intellectual  improvement,  your  own  happi- 
ness. Let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  young  friends ; 
let  me  implore  you  for  the  last  time,  never  to  for- 
get (whatever  other  things  you  may  suffer  to  es- 
cape your  memories,)  any  of  the  various  moral  and 
religious  instructions  which  you  have  received 
under  our  care.  I  feel  well  assured  that  they  will 
not  tail  to  come  home  to  your  bosoms — probably 
too  with  greatly  augmented  force,  should  the  with- 
ering blasts  of  misfortune  ever  spread  desolation 
and  wo  among  you.  But  I  pray  for  something 
more  for  you.  I  would  have  you  bear  them  con- 
tinually in  remembrance,  even  in  your  happiest 
hours  of  prosperous  fortune.  1  would  have  each 
of  you  individually  meditate  on  them  "  when  thou 
sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
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riscst  up."  Then,  but  not  until  then,  will  you  be 
fully  prepared  both  for  adversity  and  prosperity ; 
and  then  indeed  may  you  confidently  trust  that  the 
God  of  all  mercy  and  goodness  will  vouchsafe  to 
impart  to  you  the  true  christian's  last,  best  hope, 
both  for  time  and  eternity. 

Separated  from  us  all  as  you  will  soon  be,  per- 
haps forever,  and  about  to  enjoy,  as  1  earnestly 
desire,  a  happy  meeting  with  the  beloved  friends 
and  relatives  from  whom  you  have  been  so  lone; 
withdrawn,  accept  for  the  last  time  our  heartfelt 
assurances  that  our  best  wishes,  our  anxious  pray- 
ers tor  your  happiness,  will  accompany  you  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  that  we  shall  always 
sympathise  both  in  your  joys  and  your  sorrows; 
and  that  our  own  enjoyments  will  ever  be  greatly 
augmented  by  hearing  that  you  are  all  leading  ex- 
emplary and  happy  lives.  For  power  to  do  this, 
forget  not— oh!  never  for  a  moment  forget,  that 
your  sole  reliance  must  be  on  your  heavenly  Fa- 
ther and  his  holy  spirit,  which  hath  been  promised 
abundantly  to  all  who  ask  it  in  truth  and  sincerity. 

"  May  the  blessing  of  an  all  merciful  God  be 
ever  on  you  and  around  you.  May  his  grace  be  a 
lamp  unto  your  feet  and  a  light  unto  your  path. 
May  it  guide,  strengthen  and  support  you  in  all 
the  troubles  and  adversities  of  this  life,  and  bring 
you,  through  faith  in  our  Redeemer,  to  eternal 
blessedness  in  that  which  is  to  come." — Amen. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messrugcr. 
THE  SEASONS. 

The  verdant  spring,  decked  in  her  brightest 
gems,  and  arrayed  in  her  most  gorgeous  vesture, 
has  driven  hoary  winter  to  his  icy  caverns,  and 
leads  forth  her  sportive  train  to  kindlo  a  smile 
upon  the  face  of  nature.  The  mountain  stream- 
lets, revelling  in  joyous  gaiety  at  their  discnthral- 
mcnt  from  the  chains  of  winter,  arc  playfully  me- 
andering among  the  flow  rets  which  deck  their  vel- 
vet banks ;  and  thesmiling  vallics, embosomed  amid 
the  lofty  mountains,  put  forth  their  verdure,  as  if 
in  commemoration  of  him  who  "  holdeth  in  his 
hand  the  destiny  of  nations!"  The  blushing  rose 
has  expanded  beneath  the  genial  rays  of  the  re- 
splendent god  of  day,  and  scents  with  its  fragrance 
the  vernal  zephyrs  which  stoop  to  kiss  it  as  they 
pass.  The  woods,  and  rivers,  and  mountains,  ell 
clad  in  their  variegated  garments,  seem  to  mingle 
in  the  celebration  of  the  grand  jubilee  of  nature ! 

The  flowers  of  spring  have  faded.  The  reful- 
gent sun  has  ascended  yet  higher  in  his  brilliant 
pathway  through  the  heaven ;  the  gay  vesture  of 
the  earth  is  yellowing  beneath  his  scorching  rays. 
The  fruit,  of  which  the  vernal  blossoms  gave  such 
fair  and  glorious  promise,  has  ripened  into  matu- 
rity under  his  golden  influence.  Voluptuous  sum- 
mer has  been  ushered  in  upon  the  stage  of  time, 
accompanied  and  heralded  by  myriads  of  gleesome 
fairies,  wantonly  disporting  upon  the  rich  carpets, 


rivalling  in  splendor  the  purple  of  ancient  Tyre, 
which  nature  has  spread  over  the  earth  for  her  re- 
ception. The  chaste  Diana  holds  her  nocturnal 
course  through  the  blue  expanse  of  ether,  studded 
with  countless  gems,  the  brightest  jewels  in  hea- 
ven's diadem,  shedding  her  mild  and  mellow  light 
over  the  sombre  forests,  and  gilding  the  sparkling 
streamlets,  which  placidly  repose  beneath  her 
beams.  Earth,  sea  and  air,  encompassed  by  a 
heavenly  serenity,  seem  to  blend  their  beauties 
into  one  rich  picture  of  loveliness,  and  offer  up 
their  united  orisons  to  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all! 

The  revolving  wheels  of  time,  in  their  ceaseless 
and  eternal  gyrations,  have  rolled  away  the  glories 
of  the  regal  summer  into  the  vast  charnel  house  of 
the  past — and  the  demon  of  decay,  like  the  fiend 
consumption,  breathing  its  fatal  influence  upon  the 
roseate  cheek  of  youthful  beauty,  has  withered  the 
tresses  which  hung  in  wild  luxuriancy  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  has  stamped  upon  her 
brow  the  impress  of  his  iron  signet,  as  if  to  sha- 
dow forth  her  approaching  doom.    The  limpid 
streams  which  veined  her  surface,  and  under  the 
mild  sway  of  the  queenly  summer,  danced  and 
sparkled  in  the  sun's  meridian  beam,  now  roll 
lazily  along  in  their  channels,  as  if  performing  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  the  buried  past.    The  vallics, 
but  lately  decorated  in  the  blooming  apparel  of 
spring,  have  now  assumed  a  more  variegated  and 
gorgeous  hue,  which  like  the  hectic  flush  which 
fitfully  crimsons  the  pallid  cheek  of  consumption's 
hopeless  victim,  only  indicates  the  accelerated 
progress  of  decay.    A  deep,  monotonous,  unbro- 
ken stillness  reigns  o'er  the  hills  and  vallies,  but 
lately  teeming  with  life  and  animation.   A  creep- 
ing, deathlike,  insidious  languor,  the  sure  precur- 
sor of  winter's  despotic  reign,  pervades  the  works 
of  nature,  hushing  the  breezes  which  ripple  o'er 
the  surface  of  the  placid  lake,  and  fettering  the 
whole  earth  in  supine  inertness.    The  face  of  na- 
ture is  robed  in  melancholy  sadness,  as  if  mourn- 
ing over  the  faded  glories  of  the  declining  year! 

Onward,  in  cold  and  gloomy  grandeur,  advance 
the  frowning  heralds  of  thedes|K)t  winter!  Every 
vestige  of  vernal  beauty  has  faded  from  their  pre- 
sence. The  mountains,  vales  and  rivulets,  as  if 
anticipating  his  hateful  arrival,  have  veiled  them- 
selves in  a  frigid,  chilling  vesture  of  white!  Even 
the  tears  which  sympathising  heaven  sheds  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  become  congealed  and  fro- 
zen beneath  his  blighting  influence.  The  volcanic 
fires  which  rage  in  the  bosom  of  the  towering 
mountain  cower  in  dismay  from  his  terrific  glance. 
At  length  the  tyrant,  with  his  iron  sceptre  and  icy- 
crown,  is  seated  on  his  throne.  His  attendant  mi- 
nisters rush  to  assist  in  the  frightful  coronation, 
and  amid  the  deynoniac  yells  which  announce  tbe 
termination  of  the  loathsome  ceremony,  the  harsh 
old  Boreas  shrieks  forth  the  requiem  of  the  de- 
parted year !  V. 
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BT  D.  MARTIN. 

Summer  was  in  its  glory.    Night  came  down, 
With  a  light  step  upon  the  vircnt  earth ; 
Sepulchral  silence  reigned  on  every  side ; 
And  the  winds — those  heralders  of  storm 
Which  curl  the  billows  on  Old  Ocean's  brow, 
In  their  low  breathings  were  inaudible,— 
When  a  gifted  son  of  Genius  sought  his  home, 
And  threw  himself  upon  a  lowly  couch, 
And  as  his  being's  star  went  slowly  down, 
He  thus  eomniuned  in  low  and  faltering  tone: — 

Oh!  it  is  hard  to  die! 
Tn  leave  this  wo  Id  of  amaranthine  green, 
Whose  glittering  pageantry  and  flowery  sheen, 

Vie  with  the  glorious  sky! 

But  alas!  the  hand  of  Death, 
Has  laid  its  icy  grasp  upon  me  now ; 
The  cold  sweat  rests  upon  my  feverish  brow, 

And  shorter  grows  my  breath ! 

Well  he  it  so ! 
And  I  will  pass  away  like  light  at  even, 
Unto  the  Houri's  amethystine  heaven, 

Where  all  immortal  go! 

Yet  I  have  drank 
Unto  its  very  dregs,  the  cup  of  Fame, 
And  won  myself  a  green,  undying  name, 

In  Glory's  rank ! 

And  yet! — oh,  yet, 
"Break  but  one  seal  for  me  unbroken ! 
Speak  but  one  word  for  me  unspoken ! 

Before  my  sun  is  set !" 

Oh,  for  one  drop 
Of  the  black  waters  of  that  stream  sublime, 
Which  follows  in  the  stormy  track  of  Time, 

This  breath  to  stop! 

It  may  not  be ! 
Yet  I  would  pray  llial  Memory  might  rest, 
Like  the  wan  beauty  of  the  sunlit  west, 

In  dark  oblivion's  sea! 

Thus  did  he  commune — and  when  the  god  of  day 
Roie  (ike  a  monarch  from  his  sapphire  throne, 
His  spirit  had  passed  away  like  morning  mist — 
And  winged  ita  way  unto  that  far  oflfland, 
Where  burns  fore'er  eternity's  bright  star! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mewcngcr 
TO  A  YOUNG  LADY* 

How  beautiful,  fair  girl,  art  thou, 

All  robed  in  innocence  and  truth ! 
Upon  thy  calm  and  snowy  brow, 

Beam,  like  a  crown,  the  smiles  of  youth; 
Heaven's  sunshine  falls  and  lights  thy  way, 

As  one  too  pure  and  bright  for  sorrow— 
And  virtue's  soft  and  seraph  ray 

Flings  lustre  on  thy  dawning  morrow, — 
Giving  a  promise,  that  thy  life 
Will  ever  be,  with  pleasure,  rife ! 

Vol.  I  — 23 


Upon  those  dark,  bright  eyes  of  thine, 
That  soft,  like  moonlit  waters,  beam, 
I  love  to  Raze,  and,  as  they  shine, 
Of  those  ethereal  beings  dream, 
That  oft,  on  us,  have  smiled,  in  sleep, 
Then  quickly  flown,  and  made  us  weep, 
That  e'er  to  man,  so  much  of  heaven 
Should  just  be  shown,— ah!  never  given! 

How  soft  the  rose  upon  thy  cheek, 

Blent  with  the  lily's  milder  hue, 
Whose  mingling  tints  of  beauty  speak 

A  sinless  spirit — calm  and  true ! — 
The  smile,  that  wreathes  thy  rosy  lip, 

Is  young  affection's  radiant  token — 
Beauty  and  Truth  in  fellowship! — 

The  symbol  of  a  heart  unbroken; 
Within  thy  bosom,  holy  thought, 

As  in  a  temple,  hath  its  shrine, 
Refulgent  with  a  glory  caught 

From  the  pure  presence  of  thy  mind, 
Whose  lustre  flings  a  hallowing  ray, 
Around  thee,  calm  as  orient  duy ! 

Oh!  may  thy  life  be  ever  bright, 

As  aught  thine  early  dreams  have  framed, 
And  not  a  shadow  dim  its  light, 

Till  heaven,  in  mercy,  shall  have  claim 'd 
Thee,  as  a  being  fit  for  naught 
That  earth  can  boast,  all  sorrow-fraught 
As  are  its  brightest  visions.  May 

Thy  life  be  one  long  dream  of  love, 
Unbroken  'til  the  final  day, 

When  heaven  shall  waft  thy  soul  above, 
And  crown  thee,  as  an  angel  there, 
Who  wast  indeed  an  angel  here  ! 

_  A.  B. 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LINES  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

As  sets  the  sun  upon  the  wave, 

At  twilight,  when  the  day  is  done, 
Casting  a  glory  round  his  grave, 

That  lingers,  though  his  race  be  run  ; — 
A  glory,  that  attracts  the  gazo 

Of  many  a  bright,  uplifted  eye, 
Leading  the  spirit,  where  lu's  rays 

Blend  with  the  quiet,  azure  sky, 
Till  evening's  star,  with  diamond  beam, 
Mirrors  his  last  effulgent  gleam ; — 

So  I  would  now,  upon  this  page, 

At  parting,  this  memorial  leave, 
O'er  which,  perhaps,  in  after  age, 

Some  pensive  eye  may  kindly  grieve, 
And  mourn  the  loss  of  him,  who  though 

His  life  was  all  unknown  to  fame, 
Left  still  behind  a  feeble  glow, 

Hallowing,  in  friendship's  sky,  his  name, — 
A  light,  that,  like  a  star,  will  beam, 
Long,  long,  he  trusts,  in  memory's  dream  ! 
****** 

And  now  my  wish  for  happiness 

To  thee,  I  mingle  with  mine  own, — 
A  wish— a  prayer,  that  heaven  may  bless, 
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And  keep  thee,  kind  and  gentle  one, 
Free  from  all  sorrow,  core  and  strife, — 

A  being  far  too  pure  and  bright 
To  wander  'mid  the  storms  of  life, 

That  dim  affection's  vestal  light, — 
A  seraph  form'd  like  those  above, 
For  only  joy,  and  peace,  and  love! 

I  need  not  tell  thee,  time  can  nc  cr 

Thy  name  from  memory's  tablet  blot, 
For  thou  art  to  my  heart  too  dear, 

To  wrong  its  worship,  by  the  thought; 
No!  though  the  world  may  sorrow  bring, 

And  bear  thee  far  away  from  me, 
It  from  remembrance  ne'er  can  wring 

The  thoughts,  that  aye  will  turn  to  dice, 
As  Chaldca's  maiden  to  the  star, 
She  worships  in  its  sphere  afar !  a.  b.  m. 


For  (he  Southern  LiMrary  Messenger. 
PARTING. 

Farewell! — my  ham!  is  trembling  yet, 

With  the  last  pressure  of  lliine  own; 
Oh  !  could  my  troubled  heart  forget 

The  sadness,  'round  that  parting  thrown, — 
Could  memory  lose  the  imaged  smile, 

Bright  sparkling  through  thy  gushing  tears, 
Which  played  upon  thy  cheek,  the  while 

Hope  struggled  with  her  prophet  frars, 
That  love  and  bliss  no  more  would  throw 

Their  beams  around  us,  as  cf  erst, 
Or  happiness,  with  seraph  glow, 

Upon  our  rapturous  meetings  burst, — 
I  then  might  lose  a  sorrowing  thought, 
But  one,  with  deep  affection  fraught ! 

Yet  go ! — I  would  not  keep  thee  here, 

When  "  it  is  best  to  be  away," — 
Go,  seek  thy  distant  home,  and  ne'er 

Let  memory  'round  these  visions  stray, 
When  happiness,  and  love  and  joy, 

Unto  our  mingling  hearts  were  given; — 
Oh!  go,  and  ne'er  may  pain  annoy, 

Or  sorrow  dim  thine  eye's  blue  heaven, 
But  peace  and  pure  affection  hold 

Their  vigils  'round  thine  angel  way, 
And  blessedness  thy  form  enfold, 

And  keep  thee,  'til  "  the  perfect  day," 
When  heaven  shall  join  the  hearts  of  those, 
Who  here  have  loved,  through  countless  woes ! 

Go !— and  I  will  not  ask,  or  give 

A  sigh, — a  tear, — a  single  token, 
To  prove  our  cherished  love  will  live, 

Forever  true,  in  faith  unbroken ; — 
Though  wayward  fate  has  severed  far 

Our  fortunes,  by  a  cruel  lot, 
Yet  love  will  live,  with  being's  star, 

And  never, — never  be  forgot ; — 
God's  blessings  on  thee !— if  the  smile 

Of  heaven  e'er  lights  a  seraph's  path, — 
Protecting  it  from  blight  the  while 

It  wanders  here,  'mid  sin  and  wrath, — 
Its  smiles  upon  thy  path  shall  l>cam, 
And  light  it,  like  an  Kdcn  drenm  !  a.  b.  m. 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  MeMencrr. 


town. 

Monuments  of  other  years,  on  yc  I  gaze 
As  yonder  sun  sheds  forth  ita  dying  rays ; 
And  as  I  read  these  marbles,  reared  to  tell 
Who  lived  beloved,  and  much  lamented  fell ; 
A  feeling  sad  comes  o'er  my  soul,  and  then 
My  fancy  brings  their  tenants  back  again. 
Not  these  alone,  but  those  whose  footsteps  trod 
The  soil  before,  and  worshipp'd  nature's  god 
Free  from  scholastic  trammel,  and  adored 
Him  thro'  his  works,  without  the  zealot's  sword 
To  force  belief.    Where  are  ye  now  ?   Bright  star 
That  shed'st  thy  soft  light  tliro'  the  skies  afar, 
Art  thou  the  same  that  didst  thy  pale  beams  shed 
O'er  the  last  broken-hearted  Indian's  bed  ? 
When  death  was  glazing  fast  his  eagle  eye, 
Say,  didst  thou  gleam  from  yonder  deep  blue  sky 
O'er  his  dim  vision,  and  point  out  the  way 
Thro'  death's  dark  vestibule  to  endless  day  7 — 
flow  did  he  die?  With  curses  loud  and  deep 
(Startling  the  panther  from  his  troubled  sleep,) 
All  wildly  bursting  from  his  soul  for  those 
Who  came  as  friends,  but — proved  the  worst  of  foes? 
Say,  did  he  breathe  his  untamed  spirit  out, 
With  the  stern  warrior's  wild  unearthly  shout 
duiv'ring  along  his  lip,  all  proudly  curled, 
Which  seem'd  to  say,  "  defiance  to  the  world  ?'' 
Or  was  the  lion  quiet  in  his  heart  ? 
And  did  a  gush  from  feeling's  fountain,  start 
Adown  his  swarthy  check,  when  o'er  his  soul 
Came  tender  feelings  he  could  not  control. 
Thoughts  of  the  past  perhaps ;  his  aged  sire ; 
His  mother  bending  o'er  the  wigwam's  fire ; 
His  brothers,  sisters,  and  the  joyous  chase  ; 
The  stream  he  u»ed  to  lave  in  oft,  to  brace 
His  manly  sinews  ;  and  perchance  the  maid, 
With  whom  in  brighter  days  he  oft  had  strayed 
Mid  the  hoar  forest's  over  spreading  shade. 
Came  there  a  group  past  mem'ry's  straining  eye 
To  teach  the  brace  how  hard  it  was  to  die  ? 
What  booLs  it  now  to  know  ?  Yet  fancy 
With  strange  imaginings,  and  the  gaunt 
Of  forest  heroes  pass  her  eye  before, 
As  a  strange  feeling  steals  the  spirit  o'er. 
Is  that  Apollo41  with  his  polish 'd  bow 
And  quiver — with  rich  locks  that  freely  flow 
Adown  his  neck  of  graceful  form— whose  eye 
Seems  like  some  bright  orb  beaming  from  the  sky  1 
O !  shade  of  Powhatan  !  I  would  not  dare 
To  breathe  one  word  upon  this  balmy  air 
To  make  thee  sad — for  as  I  look  around, 
I  feel  this  mournful  spot  is  sacred  ground ! 
If  thou  dost  mark  my  footsteps,  where  1  tread 
Unthinking,  o'er  those  warrior's  mounds,  who  bled 
Contending  bravely  for  their  own  green  hills, 
Their  sunny  fountains  and  their  gushing  rills, 
Their  fields,  their  woods,  their  partners  and  their 
This  noble  stream  which  to  the  ocean  runs, — 
Shade  of  the  mighty  Werowancef  forgive ! 
No  trifling  thoughts  within  this  bosom  live ; 

*  It  la  said  of  West,  the  celebrated  painter,  that  on  btlnf 
shown  so  Apollo,  ho  exclaimed,  "My  God,  how  much  ■ 
young  Mohawk  warrior." 

t  Indian  term  for  a  great  man. 
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No  throb  unhallowed  thrills  my  bosom  here, 
As  o'er  these  mounds  I  drop  a  mournful  tear. 
But  day  declines;  the  hosts  of  heaven  ride 
All  brightly — while  the  moon,  pale  as  a  bride 
When  at  die  altar  her  young  vows  are  given, 
Smiles  sweetly  from  her  altitude  in  heaven. 

The  red  man  and  the  white,  together  sleep 
That  dreamless  slumber,  and  the  waves'  hoarse  sweep 
Awakes  them  not— -and  I  a  wandering  boy, 
Will  not  with  my  sad  song  their  manes  annoy. 

I  drop  a  parting  tear,  thou  sacred  pile, 
To  thy  strewn  columns  and  thy  moss  grown  aisle ; 
Thy  broken  pavement,  and  thy  ruined  arch,— 
How  rapid  Time,  thy  desolating  march  ! 

Farewell !  farewell !  thou  sacred,  solemn  spot ; 
What  I  have  fell  shall  not  be  soon  forgot : 
Rest,  rest,  ye  slumberers !  would  that  I  could  sleep  ; 
Your'a  is  all  calm,  but  /  must  live  to  weep. 

8TI.TAND8. 

.fwfui*,  1834. 


For  cho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
ODE  WRITTKB  ON  A  FDTB  NIGHT  AT  SEA. 

How  softly  sweet  this  zephyr  night! 
To  Venus  sends  her  brilliant  light ! 
And  HeavVs  inhabitants  unite 

Each  kindly  beam, 
To  put  fell  darkness'  train  to  flight, 

With  gentle  gleam. 

The  vessel's  sides  the  waters  wake, 
And  wavcless  as  the  bounded  lake, 
A  solemn  slumber  seem  to  take 

Extending  wide ; — 
Along  the  ship  they  sparkling  break 

And  gem  the  tide. 

Midst  such  a  scene,  no  thoughts  can  And 
An  entrance  in  the  pensive  mind, 
But  such  as  virtue  has  refined, 

The  past  must  smile — 
And  flatt'ring  fancy  will  be  kind, 

And  hope  beguile. 

Blest  silence !  solitary  friend — 

My  thoughts  with  thee  to  heme  I  send  ; 

And  there  alisorbed  my  sorrows  end — 

In  vain  I  roam — 
Aa  blossoms  to  the  day-star  tend, 

So  I  to  home. 

Not  more  I  owe  that  glorious  ray 

That  beams  the  blessing  of  the  day ; 

Not  more  my  gratitude  1  pay 
For  air  and  light — 

Than  for  that  Home  now  far  away- 
First,  best  delight. 

A  little  while,  and  that  blest  spot, 
From  mcm'ry  shall  raze  each  blot, 
And  all  my  wand'rings  there  forgot, 

At  last  I'll  rest- 
No  sorrow  shall  disturb  the  cot 

So  loved,  so  blest. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mc*»cngcr. 
AUTUMN  WOODS. 

A  deep  ton'd  requiem's  in  the  sigh 
Of  the  moaning  blast,  as  it  hurries  by 

Yon  fading  forest ; 
Upon  its  rushing  wings  is  borne 
A  voice  sad  as  the  anthem's  tone 

Above  the  dead : 
It  is  the  wild  wind's  hymn  of  death, 
Which  pours  in  plaintive  strains  its  breath 

O'er  autumn  woods; 
When  hurl'd  to  earth  by  the  fitful  storm, 
Some  frail  leafs  wan  and  wilher'd  form 

Sinks  to  its  tomb. 
Sad  relics  of  the  dying  year; 
Thy  springtide  glories  now  are  sear, 

And  all  departed : 
Where  now's  thy  fairy  robe  of  spring, 
The  sunbeam  and  the  zephyr's  wing 

Once  wove  for  thee  ? 
Say,  where's  that  gush  of  melody 
Thy  sylvan  minstrels  pour'd  for  thee 

In  thy  summer  bowers  ? 
Or  where's  the  jEolian  song  thou  wouldst  wake 
When  some  sporting  zephyr's  breath  would  shake 

Thy  rustling  leaves? 
Thy  robe — thy  song  have  past  away, 
And  the  funeral  pall  and  the  funeral  lay 

Alone  arc  thine ! 
now  oft  when  summer's  azure  sky 
Was  bath'd  in  the  golden,  gorgeous  dye 

Of  sunset's  glow, 
I've  lov'd  to  wander  through  thy  bright 
And  verdant  bowers,  gilt  with  light 

Of  parting  day ; 
To  list  to  the  soft,  faint  melody 
Of  thy  vesper  hymn,  as  it  floated  by 

On  the  passing  breeze — 
Or  view,  when  on  the  stream's  bright  sheen 
Was  pictured  all  thy  fairy  scene 

In  mimic  art; — 
How  calm  that  stream,  in  its  slumber  seeming, 
Of  thee  and  all  thy  pageant  dreaming 

Reflected  there. 
But  thro'  thy  shades  'twas  not  alone 
I  stray 'd.   With  me  there  wandcr'd  one 

Of  gentler  mould, 
Around  whose  serpah  form  awakening, 
Young  beauty's  morning  light  was  breaking 

In  roseate  beam — 
And  round  whose  stainless  brow  fond  Love, 
And  Hope  and  Joy  a  wreath  had  wove 

Of  freshest  bloom. 
Thou  sad  memento  of  the  tomb! 
Say,  shall  that  wreath,  with  its  sunny  bloom, 

E'er  fade  like  thee? 
Shall  Time's  chill  mildew  on  it  light, 
Or  sorrow  breathe  its  autumn  blight 

Upon  its  flowers? 
A  voice  is  in  each  falling  leaf 
Which  says,  "  earth's  brightest  joy s  are  brief— 

Thus  fade  Us  hopes ! 
Then  mid  that  wreath  of  fading  flowers 
Fond  pleasure  weaves,  to  deck  her  bowers, 
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Oh!  twine  that  flower 
Whose  fadeless  hue,  whose  springtide  bloom 
Immortal  lives,  beyond  the  tomb — 

Bright  Sharon's  Rose.  H. 


We  extract  the  following  sprightly  effusion  from  the 
ATwfn  American  Magazine,  published  in  Philadelphia. 
It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  grace  and  freedom, 
and  piquancy  which  distinguish  the  inu.se  of  Hallerk, 
one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  poets  in  America.  We 
hope  our  fair  readers,  however,  will  not  suppose  that 
the  author's  satire  is  adapted  to  our  meridian.  The 
Beauties  of  our  southern  clime,  are  too  generous  and 
disinterested  to  be  won  by  the  sordid  allurements  of 
splendid  edifice.7,  bonk  shares  and  gold  cades ! — at  least 
we  hope  so,  and  should  be  sorry  to  find  ourselves  mis- 
taken. 

TIIK  DECLARATION. 

The  lady  sat  within  her  bower, 

Where  trellissed  vines  hung  o'er  her, 
With  flashing  eye  ami  burning  check, 

Down  knelt  her  fond  adorer  ; 
He  took  her  soft  white  hand,  and  in 

Her  bright  eye  fondly  gazing, 
Sought  for  a  look,  to  show  that  he 

An  equal  flame  was  raising; 
Yet  still  her  eyes  were  turned  away, 

And  as  his  heart  waxed  bolder, 
And  he  devoured  her  lily  hand, 

The  lady's  look  grew  colder. 

And  then  he  swore  by  all  the  stars, 

That  in  the  sky  were  shining — 
By  all  the  verdant  vines  that  o'er 

Her  gentle  bower  were  twining — 
By  mountains,  valleys,  seas  and  streams, 

And  by  the  moon  above  her, 
And  everything  therein  that  e'er 

Sophi  or  saints  discover — 
He  never  could  know  peace  again 

On  earth,  till  he  had  won  her ; 
Yet  still  she  answered  not  the  look 

Of  love  he  cast  upon  her. 

And  then  he  swore,  at  her  command, 

To  show  his  love,  he  would  do 
What  never  mortals  did  before, 

And  none  but  lovers  could  do, 
That  he  would  climb  up  to  the  moon, 

Or  swim  the  ocean  over — 
Would  dine  one  day  at  Sandy  Hook, 

And  SUp  next  night  at  Dover  ; 
Then  jump  from  thence  to  London,  and 

Alight  on  St.  Paul's  steeple- 
Then  pull  the  Premier's  nose,  and  make 

O'Counell  damn  the  people. 

Or  that  he  would  put  armour  on, 

And,  like  a  knight  of  yore,  he 
Would  fight  with  giants,  castles  scale, 

And  gain  immortal  glory. 
Then  go  and  build  a  kingdom  up, 

And  be  a  mighty  winner ; 
Bowstring  the  Sultan  Mahmoud— and 

His  Turkey  eat  for  dinner. 
Then  follow  Lander's  dismal  track, 

And  on  the  Niger's  banks 


An  Empire  of  the  Darkies  found, 
And  merit  Tappan's  thanks ! 

If  harder  tasks  she  did  demand, 

He  would  reform  the  nation, 
Make  talent,  honesty,  and  worth, 

Essentials  to  high  station — 
Make  politicians  tell  the  truth, 

Give  consciences  to  brokers, 
And  put  upon  the  temperance  list 

An  army  of  old  soakers — 
Make  lawyers  "  keep  the  p*  oplc's  peace,"' 

Physicians  kill  them  cheaper — 
A  cloud  was  on  the  lady's  brow, 

Which,  as  he  spoke,  grew  deeper. 

He  swore  she  had  the  brightest  eyes, 

That  ever  look'd  on  mortal ; 
And  that  their  light  was  like  the  rays 

That  sLream  from  Heaven's  own  jNjjlal ; 
That  by  her  cheek,  the  opening  rose 

Would  look  but  dim  and  faded  ; 
And  darker  than  the  raven's  wing, 

The  hair  her  fair  brow  shaded  ; 
That  Venus  by  her  side  would  look 

A  common  country  dowdy ; — 
The  lady  blushed  and  smiled,  and  then 

Her  brow  again  grew  cloudy. 

Up  sprung  the  lover  then,  and  said, 

"  Will  you  be  Mrs.  Popkins — 
Miss  Julia  Jane  Amelia  Ann 

Matilda  Polly  Hopkins  7 
I  have  a  house  four  stories  high — 

We'll  live  in  splendid  style,  and 
A  handsome  countryseat  upon 

Lake  George's  sweetest  island — 
Ten  thousand  eagles  in  the  mint, 

Bankshares,  untold,  percentcd'' — 
The  lady  bent  her  cheek  to  Ids, 

Her  gentle  heart  relented ! 
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You  ask  rac  B — ty,  why  1  mourn, 

Yet  dry'st  the  tearful  eye? 
You  ask  me  why  1  look  with  scorn, 

And  check  the  heaving  sigh  1 
Time  was,  when  I  could  carol  forth, 

To  tune  of  lively  glee  ; 
But  dark  despair  has  left  no  hope — 

Nor  sigh — nor  tear— for  me. 
Like  me — perchance  some  wayward  sprite, 

Might  dazzling  lead  astray  ; 
Then  leave  you  on  the  giddy  height, 

To  perish  far  away  : 
Take  heed  while  yet  you  have  the  choice, 

Avoid  the  Syren's  way  ; 
Nor  listen  to  tho  artful  voice, 

Which  calls— but  to  betray ; 
For  sigh  from  him  that  is  deceived, 

Or  tear  from  eye  that  once  believed, 
Is  sought  in  vain — tho'  filPd  with  grief, 

Nor  sigh  nor  tear  can  bring  relief; 
'Tis  time  alone  can  steel  the  heart, 
And  foil  the  Syren's  pointed  dart 
Petersburg,  Dec.  19,  1834.  fowbatam. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  MECHANICIAN  AND  UNCLE  SIMON* 

Asoct  the  period  of  what  44  /  am  gmm  to  tell?  the 
aoeiem  aristocracy  of  Virginia  had  passed  through  its 
death  struggle ;  the  limes  when  the  rich  were  every 
thing  and  die  poor  nothing,  had  passed  away  ;  and  the 
hirh  pretensions  of  the  sons  of  the  Cavaliers  had  yield- 
ed to  uV  more  levelling  opinions  of  the  Roundheads. 
TV  badges  of  distinction,  such  as  coats  of  arms  and 
liwrits,  bad  become  too  odious  to  be  generally  kept  up ; 
oc«uK»naliy  however  the  latter  were  seen,  but  so  rarely, 
Urn  they  looked  like  the  spectres  of  departed  greatness, 
and  tinted  u  feeling  of  contempt  or  pity  for  the  weak- 
Dcsi  of  the  master,  nither  than  respect  for  his  wealth 
siid  rank.  There  was  one  class  of  people  nevertheless, 
who  ataincd  all  their  attachment  to  these  distinctive 
marks ;  and  indeed  they  do  so  to  this  day  :  I  mean  the 
rhss  of  servants  who  belonged  to  the  old  families. 
They  were  die  veriest  aristocrats  upon  earth,  and  hated 
with  the  most  unrelenting  hatred  all  the  ignoble  blood 
of  the  land,  and  deeply  deplored  the  transition  of  pro- 
perty from  the  nobles  to  the  serfs.  Though  their  own 
"orient  but  ignoble  blood"  had  literally  almost  "crept 
tknmrk  teemdreta  ever  since  the  flood,"  they  detested  the 
poor  and  adored  the  rich.    I  shall  never  forget  the  Fall 

of  the  year  .  I  had  just  graduated  at  one  of  our 

northern  colleges,  and  received  my  two  diplomas,  with 
their  red  ribbons  and  seals  attached.  They  were  de- 
posited by  my  good  friend  Andrew  McMackin,  the 
most  expert  diploma  rigger  in  ajl  the  village,  in  a  plain 
eyiiodneal  case  of  pasteboard,  for  safe  keeping,  and 
woqW  have  remained  there  probably  to  this  day  unmo- 
kfted,  had  not  the  rats  made  an  inroad  upon  them,  and 
is  a  angle  night  demolished  sigillum  and  signature — all 
that  it  had  cost  me  years  of  hard  labor  to  obtain — aye, 
tad  twenty  dollars  to  boot.  Not  satisfied,  I  suppose, 
with  the  attestation  of  the  president  and  venerable 
hwrd  of  trustees,  they  were  desirous  of  adding  their 
own  ratification  of  my  pretensions  to  science.  Be  that 
m  it  may;  full  of  delightful  anticipation  at  the  prospect 
of  returning  to  my  native  stale,  after  an  absence  of 
fow  years,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  mail  stage,  and  tra- 
velled three  hundred  miles  without  once  going  to  bed. 
Such  a  journey  at  this  day  of  steamboat  and  railroad 
car  would  be  nothing,  but  at  that  lime  it  was  a  great 
wxlertaking,  and  attended  with  much  fatigue.  The 
vehicles  were  crazy  and  often  broke  down,  and  the  pas- 
sengers had  the  pleasure  of  paying  dearly  for  the  pri- 
"vik^eof  walking  many  a  mile  through  the  mud.  At 

length  I  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  F  ,  the  end 

of  my  journey  on  the  great  mail  route,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  some  kind  of  conveyance  to  take 
mc  into  the  country  to  my  uncle's.  As  I  leaped  from 
the  carriage  to  the  pavement,  where  many  loiterers 
were  gadiered  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  stage,  I 
found  myself  suddenly  locked  in  the  arms  of  some  one, 
who  exclaimed,  44  There  he  is,  the  very  moral  of  his 
gmdpopa !  God  bless  your  honor,  how  do  ye  do  7  I'm 
»  glad  to  see  you."  Extricating  myself  with  some  de- 
gree of  embarrassment,  because  of  the  crowd  around 
one,  I  perceived  that  the  salutation  proceeded  from  one 
of  our  old  servants,  who  stood  gazing  upon  me  with 
the  most  benevolent  smile.  His  appearance  was  quite 
outre  to  one  who  had  lived  so  long  at  the  north.  His 
< U  and  Cidcd  livery,  was  blue  turned  up  with  yellow ; 


he  held  in  his  hand  a  horseman's  cap,  without  the  bear- 
skin ;  his  ljools  had  once  been  white-topped,  but  could 
no  longer  claim  that  distinctive  epithet ;  like  Sir  Hudi- 
bras,  he  wore  but  one  spur,  though  probably  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason ;  his  high  forehead  glistened  in  the  sun, 
and  his  Bli^hlly  grey  hair  was  combed  ncntlv  back, 
and  qucud  behind  with  an  eelskin  so  light  that  he  could 
hardly  wink  his  eyes,  exhibiting  a  fuce  remarkably  in- 
telligent and  strongly  marked,  with  a  nose  uncommonly 
high  and  hawkbillcd  for  a  negro.  Perceiving  my  em- 
barrassment, he  drew  back  with  a  very  courtly  bow, 
and  bceged  pardon,  declaring  he  was  so  <,-lnd  to  sec  me, 
he  had  forgotten  himself  and  made  too  free.  I  mudc 
haste  to  assure  him  that  he  h  id  not— gave  him  a  hearty 
shake  by  the  hand — called  him  Uncle  Simon,  a  name 
he  had  been  always  accustomed  to  from  me,  mid  draw, 
ing  him  aside,  overwhelmed  him  with  questions  about 
every  body  and  every  tiling  at  home.  Tell  me,  said  I, 
how  is  my  uncle  ?  41 1  thank  you  sir,  quite  hearty,  and 
much  after  the  old  sort— full  of  his  projjecks,  heh !  hch! 
jierpcchil  motion,  and  what  not"  What,  said  I,  is  he 
at  that  still  ?  44  Oh  yes — oh  yes — and  enrridges  to  go 
without  hawses;  God  love  you,  Mass  Ned,  I  don't 
think  they  ken  go  without  animel  nater."  And  how 
docs  my  aunt  like  all  this?  "Ah !"  said  he,  putting  up 
his  hands  with  an  air  of  disgust,  14  She  can't  abide  it — 
things  go  on  badly.  You  'member  my  four  greys?  So 
beautiful!— my  four  in  hand  .'—all  gone,  all  sold.  Why, 
sir,  I  could  whistle  them  hawses  to  the  charrut  jest  as 
easy  as  snap  my  finger.  Our  fine  London  charut  too ! 
that's  gone— and  my  poor  Missis  your  aunt,  has  nothin 
to  ride  in,  but  a  nasty,  pitiful  push  phaton."  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  it,  Simon.  44  Why,  Mass  Ned,  what  mck  you 
all  let  them  Dcmmy  Cats  sarve  you  so  ?  What  you  call 
♦em?  Publicanes?  Yes,  I'd  cane  'urn  as  old  master 
used  to  do."  But  Simon,  how  is  cousin  Mary  ?  "  Miss 
Mary  ?  Oh,  Miss  Mary  is  a  beauty ;  gay  as  a  young 

filly,  and  she  walks  upon  her  pasterns   .''  Well, 

well,  said  I,  interrupting  him,  Simon  let  us  be  off*; 
what  have  you  brought  for  me  to  ride  ?  44  Old  Regius, 
sir,  your  old  favorite."  Having  taken  some  refreshment, 
and  transferred  my  clothes  to  the  portmanteau,  I  mount- 
ed Rcgulus,  who  still  shewed  his  keeping.  He  was  a 
bright  bay,  and  his  hair  was  as  glossy  as  silk  under 
Simon's  management ;  his  eye  still  glanced  its  fire,  and 
his  wide  nostrils  gave  token  of  hjs  wind.  He  knew  me, 
1  shall  ever  believe  it,  for  my  voice  made  him  prick  his 
cars,  ns  if  listening  to  the  music  of  former  duys.  It 
seemed  to  inspire  him  with  new  life ;  he  flew  like  an  ar- 
row, and  Simon  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  mc, 
mounted  as  he  was  on  a  high  trotting,  raw  boned  devil, 
that  made  the  old  man  bound  like  a  iraphall,  whenever 
he  missed  his  up-and-down-position  movement.  His 
figure,  thus  bobbing  in  front  of  a  monstrous  portman- 
teau and  bearskin,  was  so  ludicrous,  I  could  not  forbear 
laughing  ;  and  reining  up  my  steed,  I  told  him  I  would 
ride  slower  for  the  sake  of  conversation  with  him. 
44  Do,  my  good  sir,''  cried  he,  44  for  this  vile  garran  will 
knock  the  breath  out  of  my  body.  If  I  had  but  my  old 
hawse  Grey  Dick  alive  agin — that  hawse,  Mass  Ned, 
was  the  greatest  hawse  upon  the  face  of  the  yeartli ;  I 
rod  him  ninety  miles  the  holiest  day  that  ever  come 
from  heaven,  and  when  I  got  through  our  outer  gate, 
he  seized  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  run  away 
with  me,  and  never  stopped  till  he  got  clean  into 
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the  stable.  Whenever  I  fed  him,  I  was  'bliged  to 
shet  the  stable  door  and  go  away,  for  if  he  heard 
me  move  or  a  stirrup  jingle,  he  would'nt  eat  another 
mouthful,  but  stood  with  his  head  up  and  his  eyes 
flying  about,  impatient  for  me  to  mount."  1  knew 
this  was  the  moment  to  put  in  a  leading  question  to 
bring  out  a  story  I  had  heard  a  thousand  limes.  That 
was  not  the  horse  that  ran  away  with  you  when  a  boy  ? 
"  No — no — that  was  Whalebone ;  your  grandpapa  used 
always  to  go  to  court  in  his  coach  and  six  ;  I  can  see 
him  now,  in  his  great  big  wig,  hanging  down  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  powdered  as  white  as  a  sheet-  I  was 
then  a  little  shaver,  and  always  went  l>chind  the  car- 
ridgc  to  open  the  gates.  Waitinman  George  rod  the 
old  gentleman's  ridin  horse  Bearskin,  and  led  Mass 
Bobby's  hawse  Whalebone ;  Mass  Bobby  rod  in  the 
carridge  with  old  master.  Well,  one  day  what  should 
George  do  but  put  mc  up  upon  Whalebone,  as  big  a 
devil  as  ever  was;  sooncver  I  got  upon  him,  off*  he 
went  by  the  coach  as  hard  as  he  could  slave ;  old  mas- 
ter hallooed  and  bawled— he'll  kill  him — he'll  kill  him — 
George  how  dare  you  put  Simon  upon  Whalebone  ? 
Pshey !  the  more  he  hallooed  the  more  Whalebone  run. 
I  pulled  and  pulled  till  I  got  out  of  sight,  and  turned 
down  the  quarter  stretch,  and  then  /  did  give  him  the 
timber — Flying  Childers  was  nothin  to  him.  When 
old  master  got  home,  there  I  was  with  Whalebone  as 
cool  as  a  cur  cumber.  I  made  sure  I  should  get  a  caning, 
but  nil  he  said  was,  D — n  the  fellow !  I  'blicve  he  could 
ride  old  Whalebone's  tail  off— heh!  heh  !  heh  !" 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  more  justice  to  the  eloquence 
of  Simon,  who  excelled  in  all  the  arts  of  oratory.  His 
eyes  spoke  as  much  as  his  tongue ;  his  gestures  were 
vehement,  but  quite  appropriate ;  he  uttered  some 
words  in  as  startling  a  voice  as  Henry  Clay,  and  his 
forefinger  did  as  mud)  execution  as  John  Randolph's. 
As  to  his  political  opinions,  he  was  the  most  confirmed 
aristocrat,  and  thought  it  the  birthright  of  his  master's 
family,  to  ride  over  the  poor,  booted  and  spurred.  It 
was  his  delight  to  tell  of  his  meeting  one  day,  as  he 
swept  along  the  road  with  his  smoking  four  in  hand,  a 
poor  man  on  horseback,  whom  he  contemptuously  styled 
a  Johnny.  He  ordered  the  man  to  give  the  road ;  but 
as  he  did  not  obey  him  as  readily  as  he  desired,  he  re- 
solved to  punish  him.  By  a  dexterous  wheel  of  his 
leaders,  he  brought  the  chariot  wheel  in  contact  with 
the  fellow's  knee,  and  shaved  every  button  off  as  nice- 
ly as  he  could  have  shaved  his  beard  with  a  razor. 
But  enough  of  Simon.  I  beguiled  the  way  by  drawing 
him  out  upon  his  favorite  topics,  until  wo  got  within 
sight  of  my  uncle's  house,  a  fine  old  mansion,  with  an 
avenue  of  cedars  a  mile  in  length.  They  had  been 
kept  for  several  generations  neatly  trimmed,  and  he 
who  had  dared  to  mar  their  beauty  with  un  axe,  would 
have  been  considered  a  felon,  and  met  his  fete  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  I  have  lived  to  sec  them  all  cut 
down  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  an  overseer,  who  sees 
no  beauty  in  any  thing  but  a  cornstalk.  However, 
this  is  wandering  from  my  present  theme.  Then 
they  were  in  all  their  evergreen  loveliness,  and  I  hailed 
them  as  my  ancient  friends,  ns  I  galloped  by  them,  with 
a  joyous  feeling  at  approaching  the  scene  of  my  child- 
hood. The  folding  doors  soon  flew  wide  open,  and  the 
whole  family  rushed  out  to  meet  mc  with  true-hearted 
old  fashioned  Virginia  promptitude.   I  must  not  at- 


tempt to  describe  a  meeting  which  is  always  better  im- 
agined than  described.  Let  it  suffice,  that  after  the 
most  affectionate  greeting,  which  extended  to  every 
servant  about  the  premises,  I  was  ushered  to  my  bed 
room  at  a  late  hour,  with  as  much  of  state  as  could  be 
mustered  about  the  now  decaying  establishment,  and 
soon  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber,  well  earned  by  the 
toils  and  fatigues  of  my  journey.  Early  the  next 
morning,  before  I  left  my  room,  my  excellent  and  re- 
vered uncle  paid  me  a  visit,  and  ordered  in  the  never 
failing  julep, — nuh  a  one  at  would  have  done  honor  to 
Chotank.  At  the  same  lime  he  suggested  to  me  that 
he  would  greatly  prefer  my  taking  a  mixture  of  his 
own,  which  he  extolled  as  much  as  Don  Quixotte  did 
his  balsam  to  Sancho,  or  Dr.  Sangrado  his  warm  water 
to  Gil  Bias.  It  was  a  pleasant  beverage,  he  said,  com- 
pounded of  an  add  and  an  alkali.  He  had  discovered 
by  close  observation,  that  all  diseases  had  their  origin 
in  acid,  and  that  alkali  of  course  was  the  grand  pana- 
cea ;  even  poisons  were  adds,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  concrete  mass,  by 
means  of  Ijeef  gall  and  alkali,  wliidi  would  resemble 
and  equal  in  virtue  the  mad  stone.  If  I  felt  the  slight- 
est acidity  of  stomach,  I  would  find  myself  much  re- 
lieved by  one  of  his  powders.  He  had  written  to  Dr. 
Rush  on  the  subject,  and  he  shewed  mc  a  letter  from 
that  gentleman,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily,  and  in 
which  the  Doctor  protested  he  might  as  well  attempt  to 
baiter  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  with  mustard  seed  shot  as 
to  attack  the  yellow  fever  with  alkali.  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  earnestness  of  my  dear  undc,  and 
assured  him  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  virtues  of  his 
medicine,  but  as  I  was  quite  well,  I  would  rather  try 
the  auti-fogmatic ;  and  if  I  should  feel  indisposed,  would 
resort  to  his  panacea ;  although  I  secretly  resolved  to 
have  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  Gil  Bias  had  with  water. 
Having  dressed  myself  and  descended  to  the  breakfast 
room,  I  there  met  my  aunt  and  cousin,  who  soon  made 
mc  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  the  family. 
Every  thing  was  fast  declining,  in  consequence  of  the 
total  absorption  of  the  mind  of  my  uncle  in  his  visiona- 
ry schemes ;  and  I  saw  abundant  evidence  of  the  wreck 
of  his  fortune,  in  die  absence  of  a  thousand  comforts 
and  elegancies  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  behold. 
He  soon  joined  us,  and  such  was  his  excellence  of  cha- 
racter, that  we  most  carefully  avoided  casting  the 
smallest  damp  upon  his  ardor.  Indeed,  he  was  a  man 
of  great  natural  talent  and  much  acquired  information, 
and  was  far  above  the  ridicule  which  was  sometimes 
played  off  upon  him  by  his  more  ignorant  neighbors. 
I  almost  begin  to  think  that  tee  were  the  mistaken  ones, 
when  1  look  around  and  see  the  perfection  of  many  of 
his  schemes,  which  I  then  thought  wholly  impractica- 
ble. When  old  Simon  thought  that  a  carriage  could 
never  go  without  anitnel  nater,  he  certainly  never 
dreamed  of  a  railroad  car,  nor  of  the  steam  carriages  of 
England ;  and  when  my  uncle  gravely  told  me  that  he 
should  fill  up  his  icehouse,  and  manufacture  ice  as  he 
wanted  it  in  Summer,  by  letting  out  air  highly  con- 
densed in  a  tight  copper  vessel,  upon  water,  I  did  not 
dream  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  by  some  French 
projector.  I  must  not  be  thus  diffuse,  or  1  shall  weary 
the  patience  of  my  reader.  A  ride  was  proposed  after 
breakfast,  and  my  uncle  immediately  invited  mc  to  try 
his  newly  invented  vehicle  which  could  not  be  overset- 
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I  haTe  constructed,  said  he,  a  carriage  with  a  moveable 
perch;  by  means  of  which  the  body  swings  out  hori- 
rootalJy,  whenever  the  wheels  on  one  side  pass  over 
any  high  obstacle  or  ground  more  elevated  than  the 
other  wheels  rest  upon ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  exhibit  it 
to  a  young  man  who  is  fresh  from  college,  and  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mechanics.  I  readily 
accepted  his  proposal,  although  I  trembled  for  my  neck ; 
but  declared  I  had  no  mechanical  turn  whatever,  and 
could  not  construct  a  wheelbarrow.    He  was  sorry  to 
hear  this,  as  he  was  in  hopes  I  would  be  the  depositary 
of  ail  his  schemes,  and  bring  them  to  perfection  in  case 
of  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.    Wc  soon 
set  off  on  our  ride  ;  and  Simon  was  tho  driver.    As  I 
anticipated,  in  descending  a  hill  where  the  ground  pre- 
sented great  inequality,  the  whole  party  were  capsized, 
and  nothing  saved  our  bones  but  the  lowncss  of  the 
Tfhicle,  Never  shall  I  forget  the  chagrin  of  my  uncle, 
nor  the  impatient  contemptuous  look  of  Simon,  as  he 
righted  the  carriage ;  he  did  not  dare  to  expostulate 
with  his  master,  but  could  not  forbear  saying  that  he 
had  never  met  with  such  an  accident  when  he  drove  his 
four  greys.   **  Ah,  there  is  the  cause,"  said  my  uncle, 
math  gratified  at  having  an  excuse  for  his  failure; 
"Simon  is  evidently  intoxicated  ;  old  man,  never  pre- 
sume to  drive  me  again  when  you  are  not  perfectly 
wber;  you  will  ruin  the  most  incomparable  contrivance 
upon  earth."    Simon  contented  himself  with  a  sly 
wink  at  me,  and  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  home ; 
my  uncle  promising  me  another  trial  in  a  short  time, 
and  I  determining  to  avoid  it,  if  human  ingenuity  could 
contrive  the  means.    The  next  day,  as  I  was  amusing 
myself  with  a  book,  my  uncle  came  in  from  his  work- 
shop,  with  a  face  beaming  with  pleasure ;  and  entering 
the  room,  proceeded  in  the  most  careful  manner  to  close 
ail  the  doors ;  and  producing  a  small  crooked  stick,  said 
to  me  with  a  mysterious  air,  "  My  boy,  this  stick,  small 
and  inconsiderable  as  it  seems  to  be,  has  made  your 
fortune.   It  is  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  for  it  has  sug- 
gested to  me  an  improvement  in  my  machine  for  pro- 
ducing perpetual  motion,  which  puts  the  thing  beyond 
all  doubt."    is  it  possible,  cried  I,  that  so  small  a  stick 
can  be  worth  so  much  ?  "  Yes,  depend  upon  it— and  I 
carefully  closed  the  doors,  because  I  would  not  be  over- 
heard for  the  world.    Some  fellow  might  slip  before  me 
to  the  patent  office,  and  rob  me  of  my  treasure."    I  ob- 
served that  nobody  was  there  who  could  possibly  do 
so.  "Yes,  somebody  might  be  casually  passing,  and  I 
cannot  be  too  vigilant.    I  take  it  for  grnnted,  he  re* 
mined,  that  you  are  apprised  of  the  grand  desideratum 
in  this  business.    You  do  not  imagine,  with  the  igno- 
tant,  that  I  expect  to  make  matter  last  longer  than  God 
intended  ;  the  object  is  to  get  a  machine  to  keep  time 
so  accurately,  that  it  may  be  used  at  sea  to  ascertain 
the  longitude  with  precision.    Do  you  know  that  a 
gentleman  has  already  constructed  a  time  piece,  for 
which  the  Board  of  Longitude  paid  him  fifty  thousand 
pounds;  but  owing  to  the  metallic  expansion,  it  would 
not  be  entirely  accurate."    I  answered  that  I  had  not 
so  much  as  heard  of  the  Board  of  Longitude — and  he 
proceeded  to  explain  his  improvement,  of  which  I  did 
not  comprehend  a  syllable.    All  that  I  felt  sure  of, 
although  I  did  uot  tell  him  so,  was  that  he  would  not 
succeed  io  realizing  the  million  of  dollars;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  admitted  as  a  great  favor  into  his  sanctum 


sanctorum,  the  work  shop,  to  witness  his  machine  put 
in  motion,  it  stood  most  perversely  still  after  one  revo- 
lution, and  "some  slight  alteration"  remained  to  be  made 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter, — until  hope  became  extinct  in 
every  breast  save  that  of  the  projector.  I  could  fill  a 
volume  with  anecdotes  of  this  sort,  but  will  add  only 
one,  as  descriptive  of  the  very  great  height  to  which 
visionary  notions  may  be  carried.  My  uncle  was  a 
federalist,  and  of  course  huted  Buonaparte  from  the 
bottom  of  his  soul.  He  told  me  as  a  most  profound 
secret,  that  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  making  an 
old  man  young  again,  by  removing  from  him  the  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  that  nothing  deterred  him  from 
patenting  his  discovery,  but  the  fear  that  Buonaparte 
would  attach  his  machinery  to  a  body  of  soldiers  and 
fly  across  the  British  Channel,  and  thus  light  down  in 
the  midst  of  England,  and  make  an  easy  conquest  of 
the  only  barrier  left  upon  earth  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  Eheu !  jam  satis !  thought  I.  In  this  way 
did  my  poor  uncle  spend  his  time,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  a 
fine  estate,  which  was  surrendered  to  the  management 
of  that  most  pestilent  of  the  human  race,  an  overseer, — 
who  would  not  at  last  be  at  the  trouble  of  furnishing 
the  old  gentleman  with  wood  enough  to  keep  him  warm 
in  his  spacious  edifice.  The  means  he  resorted  to,  to 
reprove  the  overseer,  were  not  less  characteristic  and 
laughable  than  many  of  his  singular  notions.  One 
very  cold  day  he  sent  for  him ;  the  man  attended,  and 
was  ushered  with  much  solemnity  into  an  apartment 
where  a  single  chump  was  burning  feebly  in  the  chim- 
ney place,  and  a  table  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  covered  with  papers,  pen  and  ink.  My  uncle 
received  him  with  unusual  courtesy,  and  ordered  the 
servant  to  seta  chair  for  Mr.  Corncob  by  the  fire, — with 
a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word.  "  I  have  sent  for 
you,  Mr.  Corncob,  ''  said  he,  "  to  get  you  to  witness  my 
wilL  You  see,  sir,"  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
fire — "  you  see,  sir,  how  small  a  probability  there  is 
that  I  shall  survive  the  present  winter.  I  am  anxious 
to  settle  my  affairs  previous  to  my  being  attacked  by 
the  pleurisy,  and  have  therefore  sent  for  you  to  aid  me 
in  doing  so."  This  was  a  severe  reproof,  and  the  man 
having  done  as  he  was  bid,  retired  with  an  air  the  most 
sheepish  imaginable.  I  fill  up  the  picture  by  stating 
that  I  married  my  cousin,  and  inherited  the  estate  in 
due  course  of  time ;  but  a  mortgage  swallowed  it  up 
as  effectually  as  an  earthquake — and  poor  old  Simon 
died  of  a  broken  heart  when  Regulus  was  knocked  off 
at  the  sale-  of  his  master's  property  at  twenty  dollars, 
to  the  man  whom  he  hated  of  all  others,  Christopher 
Corncob,  Esquire.  nucator. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IMPROMPTU) 
On  a  Lady's  Intimating  n  w  liih  to  *ce  some  veraes 
of  mine  U>  the  Mcscnger. 

A  lady  requests  mc  to  write 

Some  lines  for  your  Messenger's  muse, 
And  I  cannot  be  so  impolite, 

By  any  means,  as  to  refuse. 
So  I  scribble  these  words  in  my  way, 

In  spite  of  Minerva,  you  see; 
But  Venus  will  smile  on  my  lay, 

And  that  is  sufficient  for  mc  A.  B. 
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For  llie  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  PEAS  ANT- WOMKW  OF  THE  CANARIES* 

Beautiful,  Islands,  how  fair  you  lie 
Beneath  the  light  of  your  cloudless  sky, 
And  Ihe  light  green  waves  that  around  you  play, 
Seem  keeping  forever  a  holiday  ;— 
Beautiful  Islands,  how  bright  you  rise 
'Twixt  the  crystal  sea  and  the  sunny  skies ! 

The  luscious  grape,  with  its  royal  hue 
Vcil'd  in  a  tint  of  the  softest  blue, 
Hungs  on  the  vine  in  its  purple  prime 
As  proud  to  garnish  its  own  sweet  clime, 
And  the  olive  sports  in  your  soft,  sweet  air 
Its  pale  green  foliage— a  native  there. 

Music  is  ceaseless  your  trees  among, 
Thou  Island-home  of  a  chorul  throng; 
Music  unheard  on  a  foreign  shore ; — 
Songs  of  the  free — which  they  will  not  pour 
When  exile-minstrels  compelled  to  roam — 
They're  sacred  songs  to  their  sweet  isle-home. 

Why,  though  it's  light  in  the  Olive-bower, 

And  fragrance  breathes  from  the  Orange-flower, 

And  the  sea  is  still  and  the  air  is  calm 

And  jhc  early  dew  is  a  liquid  balm — 

Why  are  the  young  ones  forbade  to  roam, 

Or  stray  from  the  door  of  their  Cottagc-hoinc?* 

In  the  light  that  plays  through  the  Olive-bower, 

In  the  scent  that  breathes  from  the  Orange-flower, 

In  the  liquid  balm  of  the  early  dew, 

In  the  smooth,  calm  sea  with  its  emerald  hue, 

Can  the  Peasant-mother  no  charm  descry 

To  protect  from  the  curse  of  the  "evil  eye," 

While  they  shall  loiter  the  trees  among, 
Echoing  the  wild  Canary's  song, 
The  "  mat  de  ajo"  may  on  them  rest 
And  blight  the  pride  of  the  mother's  breast ; 
Her  bosom  throbs  with  a  secret  dread, 
Though  paths  of  Eden  her  loved  ones  tread. 

Lo,  from  the  Peak,  with  its  hoary  crown, 
The  "  el  a  pagador"  sails  down, 
And  over  the  Cot  in  the  moon-light  floats, 
Foreboding  death  in  its  awful  notes — 
Who  in  tliat  Cottage  but  pants  for  breath, 
And  hears  that  voice  as  the  voice  of  death? 

Richly  the  vine  with  its  deep  green  leaf, 
Girdles  the  base  of  the  Tcneriffc,— 
Yet  there,  in  the  prime  of  the  sunny  day, 
The  Peasant-maiden  dares  not  to  stray, 
Till  the  secret  charm  to  her  arm  is  set, 
And  her  bosom  throbs  to  an  amulet. 

When,  oh!  when,  shall  darkness  flee. 
From  the  rosy  Isles  of  the  sunny  sea? 
The  light  of  Truth  with  its  living  ray, 
Pour  on  their  dwellers  a  clearer  day, 
And  Jtfind  from  the  chain  of  its  darkness  rise, 
Like  a  bird  set  free,  to  its  native  skies? 

Maine.  eliza. 


♦  D.  Y.  Brown*! 


of  ihc  Canary  UUntU. 


For  Ihe  Suiithern  Literary  Mewengcr. 
THE  HEART* 

Man's  heart!  what  melancholy  tilings 

Are  garner'd  up  in  thee! — 
What  solace  unto  life  it  brings 

That  none  the  heart  can  see — 
'Tis  shut  from  every  human  eye, 

Close  curtain'd  from  the  view; 
The  scene  alike  of  grief  or  joy — 

Man's  Hell  and  Heaven  too. 

Should  all  mankind  combine  to  tear 
The  curtain,  thrown  around, 

Their  labor  would  be  spent  in  air- 
It  is  his  hallow'd  ground  : 

Within  thy  magic  circle,  Heart! 
So  potent  is  his  spell, 

No  human  hand  hath  strength  to  part 
Or  turn  aside  the  veil. 

In  sadness,  there's  a  pleasure  soft, 

"Which  mourners  only  know 
My  heart  affords  this  treasure  oft, 

And  there  I  love  to  go ; 
It  is  the  chosen  spot  where  I 

Can  live  my  life  anew — 
My  Home! — my  Castle!— my  Serai! 

Wltich  none  must  dare  break  through. 

In  thee,  my  Heart !  I  am  alone 

Quite  unrestrained  and  free, 
Thou 'rt  hung  with  pictures  all  my 

And  drawn  for  none  but  me ; 
All  that  in  secret  passes  there, 

Forever  I  can  hide ; 
Ambition — love— or  dark 

My  jealousy— or  pride. 


Yes,  when  ambitious— ardent — j 

I  thought  the  world  my  own, 
My  glowing  portraits  there  were  hung ; 

How  have  their  colors  flown ! — 
Some  are  by  Time,  defaced  so  tar 

I  look  on  them  with  pain ; 
But  Time  nor  nothing  else  can  mar 

The  portrait  of  my  Jamb. 

I  placed  her  there  who  won  my  soul ; 

No  creature  saw  the  maid ; 
I  gazed  in  bliss,  without  control, 

On  every  charm  displayed : 
It  was  a  sweet,  impassion'd  hour, 

When  not  an  eye  was  near 
To  steal  into  my  lonely  bower, 

And  kiss  her  image  there. 

Earth  held  not  on  its  globe  the  man 

Who  breathed  that  holy  air ; 
No  mortal  eye  but  mine  did  scan 

My  folly  with  my  fair; 
Sole  monarch  of  that  silent  spot, 

All  things  gave  place  to  me  ; 
I  did  but  wish— no  matter  what— 

Each  obstacle  would  flee. 

And  did  she  love?   She  loved  me  not, 
But  gave  her  hand  away ; 
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I  hied  me  to  my  lonely  spot — 

In  anguish,  passed  the  day; 
Aod  such  a  desolation  wide, 

Spread  o'er  that  holy  place, 
The  stream  of  life  itself  seemed  dried, 

Or  ebbing  out  apace. 

But  what  I  did — what  madly  said — 

I  cannot  tell  to  any — 
Her  portrait  in  its  place  hath  staid, 

Though  years  have  flown  so  many; 
Nor  can  each  lovely  lineament 

So  deep  imprcss'd,  depart, 
Till  Nature  shall  herself  be  spent, 

And  thou  shall  break,  Mi  Heart. 

For  (be  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Ma.  White, — T  send  you  a  Parody  upon  Bryant's 
Au:umn.  apparently  written  by  some  disconsolate  citi- 
zen of  Richmond  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  time  past.  If  the  picture  be  faithfully  drawn, 
it  may  perhaps  amuse  the  members  of  the  assembly 
who  are  now  in  your  city.  nccator. 

PARODY  ON  BRYANT'S  AUTUMN. 

The  rery  dullest  days  aje  come,  the  dullest  of  the  year, 
When  all  our  great  Assembly  men  arc  gone  away  from 


Heaped  up  in  yonder  Capitol,  how  many  bills  lie  dead, 
They  just  allowed  to  live  awhile,  to  knock  them  on  the 

head ;  [hall, 
Tan,  Dick,  and  Harry  all  have  gone  and  left  the  silent 
Aod  on  the  now  deserted  square  we  meet  no  one  at  all — 
Where  are  the  fellows?  the  fine  young  fellows  that 

were  so  lately  hero  [cheer. 
And  vexed  the  drowsy  ear  of  night  with  frolic  and  good 
Alas!  they  all  arc  at  their  homes — the  glorious  race  of 

fellows,  [the  bellows. 

Aod  some  perhaps  are  gone  to  forge,  and  some  are  at 
OJd  Time  is  passing  where  they  are,  but  Time  will  pass 

in  vain;  [again: 
All  nerer  can,  though  some  may  be,  transported  here 
Old  "  What  <Tyt  coil  him"  he's  been  off  a  week,  or 

maybe  more, 
And  took  a  little  negro  up,  behind  and  one  before ; 
But  WkaTs  hit  name  and  You  know  who,  they  lingered  to 

the  last,  [cast; 
And  neither  had  a  dollar  left  and  seemed  to  be  down- 
Bod  luck  had  fallen  on  them  ns  falls  the  plague  on  men, 
And  their  phizzes  were  as  blank  as  if  they'd  never 

smile  again ;  [come, 
And  then  when  comes  December  next,  as  surely  it  will 
To  call  the  future  delegate  from  out  his  distant  home, 
Wnen  the  sound  of  cracking  nuts  is  heard  in  lobby  and 

in  hall,  [nil, 
And  glimmer  in  the  smoky  light  old  Shockoe  Hill  and 
An  old  friend  searches  for  the  fellows  he  knew  the  year 

before, 

And  sighs  to  find  them  on  the  Hill  Capitolinc,  no  more  ; 
But  then  he  thinks  of  one  who  her  promise  had  belied, 
The  beautiful  Virginia,  who  had  fallen  in  her  pride. 
In  that  great  house  'twas  said  she  fell  where  stands  her 

gallant  chief,  [so  brief— 

Who  well  might  weep  in  marble,  that  her  race  had  been 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  he  thought — oh  no,  ye  heavenly 

powers !  [shocking  hours. 

Since  she  trusted  those  good  fellows,  who  kept  such 
Vol.  1.-24 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Adlrc  magnos  jam  videor  duces 

Kon  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos.— Hor.  Car.  L.  iL  1. 

I  stood  upon  the  heights  above  Charlestown,  and  was 
silently  contrasting  the  then  peaceful  aspect  of  the  scene 
with  that  which  it  presented  on  the  day  of  wrath  and 
blood  which  liad  rendered  the  place  so  memorable  in 
story,  as  my  fancy  filled  with  images  of  the  past  and 
once  more  crowded  the  hill — not  indeed  with  knights 
and  paladins  of  old, 

Scd  ruatlcorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  SabclJis  docta  ligoiitbus 
Vcr»are  glebas,  ct  sevcrao 
M.itris  ad  arbitrium  recisos 
Portere  fastea.—Hor.  Lib.  ui.  Car.  6. 

As  the  silent  hosts  arose  in  imagination  before  me,  I 
thought  of  the  complicated  feelings  which  on  that  day 
must  have  stirred  their  hearts;  I  thought  of  the  breasts 
which  kindled  under  the  insult  of  invasion  and  were 
nerved  with  the  stern  determination  to  play  out  the  game 
upon  which  was  staked  their  all  of  earthly  hope  or  fear, 
and  it  struck  me  that  the  gallant  Warren,  whose  voice 
had  often  made  the  patriot's  heart  to  glow  and  nerved 
the  warrior's  arm,  might  perhaps  have  addressed  them 
in  sentiment  something  as  follows : 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BREED'S  H1XI*. 

Look  down  upon  the  bay,  my  men, 

As  proudly  comes  the  foe; 
Ah !  send  them  back  their  shout  agen, 

That  patriot  hearts  may  glow. 

They  come  to  us  in  pomp  of  war — 

The  tyrant  in  his  gold ; 
Our  arms  arc  few — they're  stronger  far, 

But  who  will  say  as  bold  ? 

No  Briton  ever  forged  the  chains 

Shall  bind  our  hands  at  will ; 
The  Pilgrim  spirit  stitl  remains, 

Out  on  the  western  hilL 

Their  power  may  awe  the  coward  slave, 

But  not  the  stalwart  free ; 
Their  steel  may  drivo  us  to  the  grave, 

But  not  from  liberty. 

Our  fathers  spirit  boils  along 

Impetuous  through  our  veins; 
We  ask  to  know,  where  are  the  strong, 

To  bind  us  in  their  chains? 

Then  let  the  foe  look  to  his  steel, 

And  count  liis  numbers  strong; 
We  bide  him  here  for  wo  or  weal 

As  he  shall  know  ere  long. 

We'll  dare  liim  to  the  last  of  death — 

We've  sworn  it  in  our  hearts ; 
We  stand  upon  our  native  heath — 

We'll  hold  till  life  departs. 

Oh !  what  is  death  to  slavery ! 

The  dead  at  least  are  free : 
And  what  is  life  for  victory! 

We  strike  for  liberty! 

This  sod  shall  warm  beneath  our  feet, 

All  reeking  in  our  gore, 
And  hearts  that  gladly  cease  to  beat, 

The  foe  must  trample  o'er. 
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Our  boys  arc  bold — their  mothers  stern, 

Will  rear  them  true  and  brave, 
And  many  noble  hearts  shall  burn 

To  free  a  father's  grave. 

Let  every  tongue  be  hushed  and  still, 

Each  soldier  hold  his  breath — 
They're  marching  up  the  sloping  hill, — 

And  now  prepare  for  deatlu  alpha. 

For  tho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  A  LADT. 

On!  do  not  sinj; — my  soul  is  wrung 

When  those  sweet  tones  salute  mine  ear; 
Thou  canst  not  sing  as  thou  hast  sung — 

As  /  have  heard,  I  cannot  hear. 
Then  do  not  breathe  to  mc  one  strain 

Of  those  I  loved  in  years  gone  by ; 
Their  melody  can  only  throw 

A  darker  cloud  upon  my  sky. 

Speak  not  to  me ! — thine  accents  fall 

By  fur  too  sadly  on  my  ear; 
They  told  of  love,  and  hope,  and  joy — 

They  tell  of  life  made  lone  and  drear. 
No  word  speak  thou !    The  tones  are  changed 

That  breathed  to  mc  thy  young  heart's  vow 
Of  all-cndurii)g  fondness;  aye  ! 

Thou  canst  but  speak  in  kindness  now. 

And  worse  than  all  would  be  the  smile 

Which  once  was  mine,  and  only  mine; 
Thou  wert  my  hope— thy  love  my  pride— 

Thy  heart  my  spirit's  chosen  shrine. 
But  note— oh !  smile  not  on  me  now  ; 

'Tis  insult— worse,  'tis  mockery ! 
Estranged,  and  cold,  and  false,  thou  art; 

Smile  if  thou  wilt — but  not  on  mc.      m.  s.  l. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  IANTHJS* 

Think  of  mc  when  the  morning  wakes, 

With  a  smile  that's  bright  and  a  blush  that's  new ; 
And  the  wave-rocked  goddess  gently  shakes 

From  her  rosy  wings,  the  gems  of  dew. 
Think  of  mc,  when  the  day-god  burns 

In  his  noon-tide  blaze  and  his  purest  light ; 
And  think  of  me  when  his  cluriot  turns 

To  the  sombre  shades  of  silent  night. 
Think  of  me,  when  the  evening's  store 

Of  brilliance,  fades  on  the  wondering  eye; 
And  think  of  me,  when  the  flowers  pour 

Their  incense  to  the  star-lit  sky. 
Think  of  mc  when  the  evening  star, 

Through  the  deep  blue  sky  shall  dart  his  beams; 
And  think  of  me  when  the  mind,  afar, 

Shall  chase  the  forms  of  its  joyous  dreams. 
Think  of  me  in  the  hour  of  mirth — 

Think  of  me  in  the  hour  of  prayer- 
Aye!  think  amidst  each  scene  of  earth, 

You  feel  my  spirit  is  mingling  there. 

For  morning's  beam — nor  evening's  light — 

Nor  days  of  woe — nor  hours  of  glee — 
Nor  e'en  reUgion's  holiest  rite, 

Can  steal  or  force  my  thought*  from  thee,  rtsous. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mesaenger. 
SONNET* 

FROM  THE  PORTOGOES   OF  CAMOENS. 

BY  R.  H  WILDE,  Of  Georgia. 

Sonnet  xliii.  of  the  edition  of  17TO— 1780. 
"  O  cyane  quando  eente  scr  chegada,"  fcc. 

Thet  say  the  Swan,  though  mule  his  whole  life  long, 
Pours  forth  sweet  melody  when  life  is  flying, 
Making  the  desert  plaintive  with  his  song, 
Wondrous  and  sad,  and  sweetest  still  wltile  dying; 
Is  it  for  life  and  pleasure  past  he's  sighing, 
Grieving  to  lose  what  none  can  e'er  prolong? 
Oh,  no!  he  hails  its  close,  on  death  relying 
As  an  escape  from  violence  and  wrong  : 
And  thus,  dear  lady !  I  at  length  perceiving, 
The  fatal  end  of  my  unhappy  madness, 
In  thy  oft  broken  faith  no  more  believing, 
Welcome  despair's  sole  comforter  with  gladness, 
And  mourning  one  so  fair  is  so  deceiving, 
Breathe  out  my  soul  in  notes  of  love  and  sadness, 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EPIGRAMME  FRANCAIBB. 

Lit  de  mes  plaisirs ;  lit  dc  mcs  pleura ; 
Lit  on  jc  nais ;  lit  on  je  mours ; 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  combicn  prochcins 
Sort  nos  plaisirs  de  nos  chagrins. 

TRANSLATION. 
Couch  of  Sorrow ;  Couch  of  Joy ; 
Of  Life's  first  breath,  and  Death's  last  sigh; 
Thou  makest  us  see  what  neighbors  near 
Our  pleasures  and  our  sorrows  are. 

The  above  was  the  execution  of  a  task  proposed  by 
a  French  gentleman,  who,  boasting  the  piquant  terse- 
ness of  his  language,  said  that  the  original  could  not  be 
rendered  into  English. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaenger. 
TRUE  CONSOLATION* 

He  had  wept  o'er  the  honored,  in  age  who  die; 

O'er  the  loved, — in  beauty's  bloom; 
O'er  the  blighted  buds  of  infancy : 

Till  all  earth  was  to  him  a  Tomb. 

And  sorrow  had  drunk  his  youthful  blood, 

And  hastened  the  work  of  Time ; 
And  the  cankering  tooth  of  ingratitude 

Had  withered  his  manhood's  prime. 

But  he  turned  from  earth,  and  he  looked  to  the  sky, 

His  sorrow  by  faith  beguiling; 
Where  Mercy  sits  enthroned  on  high, 

Willi  his  loved  ones  round  her  smiling. 

He  looked  to  Eternity's  bright  shore, 

From  the  wreck  of  perished  years ; 
And  Mercy's  voice,  through  the  storm's  wild  roar, 

Came  down  to  sooth  his  fears. 

That  gentle  voice  has  charmed  away 

The  frenzy  from  his  brain ; 
And  his  withered  heart,  in  her  eye's  mild  ray, 

Moy  bud  and  bloom  again ; 
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And  her  smile  hits  chased  the  gloom  from  his  brow, 

So  late  by  clouds  o'ercast ; 
And  his  cheek  is  bright  with  the  sun-set  glow, 

That  tells  dial  the  Storm  is  past. 

And  his  heart  returns  to  the  world  again, 

But  forgets  not  the  world  above  ; 
For  Heaven  sends  love  to  sooth  earthly  pain, 

But  Heaven's  whole  bliss  is  Love, 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mc»en?cr. 
SONNET. 
BY  R.  H.  WILDE,  Of  Georgia. 

Tnor  hist  thy  faults  Virginia! — yet  I  own 

I  love  thee  still,  although  no  son  of  thine  ; 
For  I  hive  climb'd  thy  mountains,  not  alone — 

And  made  the  wonders  of  thy  vallies  mine, 

Finding  fro.n  moraine's  dawn  'till  d.iy's  decline 
Sums  mmd  yet  unmarked — jome  peak  whose  throne 

Was  hfiicr;  girt  with  mist,  and  crown'd  with  pine, 
Some  deep  and  rugged  glen  with  copse  o'crgrown, 

The  birth  of  some  sweet  valley,  or  the  line 
Traced  by  so  uc  silver  stream  that  murmured  lone  ; 

Or  the  dark  cave  where  hidden  crystals  shine, 
Or  the  wild  arch  across  the  blue  sky  thrown  ;* 

Or  else  those  trails  of  nature,  more  divine 
Thai  in  some  favored  child  of  thine  had  shone. 


[The  following  letter,  written  by  n  distinguished 
President  of  the  oldest  College  in  Virginia,  has  been 
alreidy  or  rather  formerly  before  the  public; — but  no 
apolojy  is  necessary  for  transferring  it  to  the  columns 
of  the  "Messenger."    Its  elegant  style  and  still  more 
exclient  sentiments,  will  always  commnnd  admira- 
tion,—and  wc  doubt  whether  wc  could  render  n  more 
essential  service  to  society  than  to  republish  it  annu- 
ally, in  order  that  every  young  married  Indy  (at  least 
*ithtn  the  range  of  our  subscription)  should  rrccive 
d>e  benefit  of  its  precepts.    Certain  we  are,  that  more 
wholesome  advice  conveyed  in  more  agreeable  lan- 
guage, we  have  seldom  seen  contained  in  the  same 
space.  It  is  of  itself  a  volume  of  instruction,  and  wc  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  softer  sex,  whether 
roamed  or  single ;  for  the  married  may  profit  by  it  even 
after  yenrsof  conjugal  tranquillity — and  the  single  may 
at  least  expect  to  profit.    It  is  more  especially  applica- 
ble, however,  to  her  who  has  just  sworn  her  vows  on 
the  nltar  of  hymen — whose  life  of  bliss  nnd  pence,  or 
Misery  and  discord,  may  depend  upon  the  first  six  or 
twelve  months  of  "  prudent,  amiable,  uniform  conduct." 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that  wc  are  be- 
lievers in  ll»e  doctrine,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  matri- 
monial voyage  are  wholly  dependant  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Jady.    She  is  but  the  second  in  command,  and 
still  greater  responsibilities  rest  upon  him  who  stands  al 
the  helm  and  guides  the  frail  bark  of  human  hnppiness 
Wc  should  indeed  be  thankful  if  some  of  our  highly 
gifted  and  experienced  friends  would  prepare  a  counter- 
part to  this  valuable  letter  of  advice,  designed  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  edification  of  such  of  us  lords  of  crea- 
tion as  have  either  contracted  or  are  likely  to  contract 
the  nuptial  bond.     As  to  the  old  bachelors  they  are  an 


•  The  Natural  Bridge. 


incorrigible  race,  upon  whom  such  advice  would  be 
wasted,  and  therefore  they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
to  read  it.] 

AdTlee  from  «  Father  to  HI*  Onir  Daughter. 

WRITTEN  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  HER  MARRIAGE. 

Jtfjj  dear  Daughter, — You  have  just  entered  into  that 
state  which  is  replete  with  happiness  or  misery.  The 
issue  depends  upon  that  prudent,  amiable,  uniform 
conduct,  which  wisdom  and  virtue  so  strongly  recom- 
mend, on  the  one  hand,  or  on  that  imprudence  which  a 
want  of  reflection  or  passion  may  prompt,  on  ilic  other. 

You  are  allied  to  a  man  of  honor,  of  talents,  und  of 
an  open,  generous  disposition.  You  have,  therefore, 
in  your  power,  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  domestic 
happiness;  it  cannot  be  marred,  if  you  now  reflect 
upon  that  system  of  conduct  which  you  oimht  invaria- 
bly to  pursue — if  you  now  see  clearly,  the  path  from 
which  you  will  resolve  never  to  deviate.  Our  conduct 
is  often  the  result  of  whim  or  caprice,  often  such  as 
will  give  us  many  a  ping,  unless  we  see  beforehand, 
what  is  always  the  most  praiseworthy,  and  the  most 
essential  to  happiness. 

The  first  maxim  which  you  should  impress  deeply 
upon  your  mind,  is,  never  to  attempt  to  control  your 
husband  by  opposition,  by  displeasure,  or  any  other 
mark  of  anger.  A  man  of  sense,  of  prudence,  of  warm 
feelings,  cannot,  and  will  not,  bear  an  opposition  of  any 
kind,  which  is  attended  with  an  angry  look  or  expres- 
sion. The  current  of  his  affections  is  suddenly  stopped  ; 
his  attachment  is  weakened ;  he  begins  to  feel  u  morti- 
fication the  most  pungent;  he  is  belittled  even  in  his 
own  eyes;  and  be  assured,  the  wife  who  once  exoitrs 
those  sentiments  in  the  breast  of  n  husband,  will  never 
rcg.iin  the  high  ground  which  she  might  nnd  ought  to 
have  retained.  When  he  marries  her,  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  he  expects  from  her  smiles,  not  frowns ;  he  ex- 
pects to  find  in  her  one  who  is  not  to  control  him — not 
to  take  from  him  the  freedom  of  acting  as  his  own  judg- 
ment shall  direct,  but  one  who  will  place  such  confi- 
dence in  him,  as  to  believe  that  his  prudence  is  his  best 
guide.  Little  things  what  in  reality  are  mere  trifles  in 
themselves,  often  produce  bickerings,  and  even  quar- 
rels. Never  permit  them  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute; 
yield  them  with  pleasure,  with  a  smile  of  nflection.  Be 
assured  that  one  difference  outweighs  them  all  a  thou- 
sand, or  ten  thousand  times.  A  difference  with  your 
husband  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity-— as  one  that  is  to  l>e  most  studiously  guarded 
against;  it  is  a  demon  which  must  never  l»o  permitted 
to  enter  a  habitation  where  all  should  be  pence,  unim- 
paired confidence,  and  ho/irtfelt  nffeclion.  Besides,  what 
can  a  wonvm  gain  by  her  opposition  or  her  differences? 
Nothing.  But  she  loses  every  thing;  she  loses  her  hus- 
band's respe-t  for  her  virtues,  she  loses  his  love,  and 
with  that,  all  prospect  of  future  happiness.  She  cre- 
ates her  own  misery,  nnd  then  utters  idle  nnd  silly 
complaints,  but  utters  them  in  vnin.  The  love  of  a 
husband  can  be  retained  only  by  the  high  opinion 
which  he  entertains  of  his  wife's  goodness  of  heart,  of 
her  amiable  disposition,  of  the  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
of  her  prudence,  and  of  her  devotion  to  him.  Let  no- 
thing upon  any  occasion,  ever  lessen  that  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  augment  every  day:  he  should 
have  much  more  reason  to  admire  her  for  those  cxcel- 
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lent  qualities,  which  will  cost  i\  lustre  over  a  virtuous 
woman,  when  her  personal  attractions  arc  no  more. 

Has  your  husband  staid  out  longer  than  you  ex- 
pected ?  When  ho  returns,  receive  him  as  the  partner 
of  your  heart.  Has  he  disappointed  you  in  something 
you  expected,  whether  of  ornament,  or  furniture,  or  of 
any  convenicney?  Never  evince  discontent;  receive 
his  apology  with  cheerfulness.  Does  he,  when  you  are 
housekeeper,  invite  company  without  informing  you  of 
it,  or  bring  home  with  him  a  friend  ?  Whatever  may 
be  your  repast,  however  scanty  it  may  be,  however  im- 
possible it  may  be  to  add  to  it,  receive  them  with  a 
pleasing  countenance,  adorn  your  table  with  cheerful, 
ness,  give  to  your  husband  and  to  your  company  a 
hearty  welcome ;  it  will  more  than  compensate  for  every 
other  deficiency  ;  it  will  evince  love  for  your  husband, 
good  scusc  in  yourself,  and  that  politeness  of  manners, 
which  acts  as  the  most  powerful  charm !  It  will  give  to 
the  plainest  fire  a  zest  superior  to  all  that  luxury  can 
boast.  Never  be  discontented  on  any  occasion  of  this 
nature. 

In  the  next  place,  as  your  husband's  success  in  his 
profession  will  depend  upon  his  popularity,  and  as  the 
manners  of  a  wife  have  no  little  influence  in  extending 
or  lessening  the  respect  and  esteem  of  others  for  her 
husband,  you  should  take  care  to  be  affable  and  polite 
to  the  poorest  as  well  as  to  the  richest.  A  reserved 
haughtiness  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  weak  mind  and  an 
unfeeling  heart. 

With  respect  to  your  servants,  teach  them  to  respect 
and  love  you,  while  you  expect  from  them  a  reasonable 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  Never  tease  your- 
self, or  them,  by  scolding;  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  them  discontented  and  impertinent.  Admonish 
them  with  a  calm  firmness. 

Cultivate  your  mind  by  the  perusal  of  those  books 
which  instruct  while  they  amuse.  Do  not  devote  much 
of  your  time  to  novels ;  there  arc  a  few  which  may  be 
nseful  in  improving  and  in  giving  a  higher  tone  to  our 
moral  sensibility ;  but  they  tend  to  vitiate  the  taste,  and 
to  produce  a  disrelish  for  substantial  intellectual  food. 
Most  plays  are  of  tho  same  cast ;  thcy*are  not  friendly 
to  the  delicacy  which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  fe- 
male character.  Histort,  Geograpiit,  PoKTaT,  Mo- 
ral Ess  at*,  Biography,  Travels,  Sermons,  and  other 
well  written  religious  productions,  will  not  fail  to  en- 
large your  understanding,  to  render  you  a  more  agreea- 
ble companion,  and  to  exalt  your  virtue.  A  woman 
devoid  of  rational  ideas  of  religion,  has  no  security  for 
her  virtue;  it  is  sacrificed  to  her  passions,  whose  voice, 
not  that  of  God,  is  her  only  governing  principle.  Be- 
sides, in  those  hours  of  calamity  to  which  families  must 
be  exposed,  where  will  sho  find  support,  if  it  be  not  in 
her  just  reflections  upon  that  all  ruling  Providence 
which  governs  the  Universe,  whether  animate  or  in- 
animate. 

Mutual  politeness  between  the  most  intimate  friends, 
is  essential  to  that  harmony,  which  should  never  be  once 
broken  or  interrupted.  How  important  then  is  it  be- 
tween man  and  wife ! — The  more  warm  the  attach- 
ment, the  less  will  either  party  bear  to  be  slighted,  or 
treated  with  the  smallest  degree  of  rudeness  or  inatten- 
tion. This  politeness,  then,  if  it  be  not  in  itself  a  vir- 
tue, is  at  least  the  means  of  giving  to  real  goodness  a 
ucw  lustre;  it  is  the  means  of  preventing  discontent, 


and  even  quarrels;  it  is  the  oil  of  intercourse,  it  re- 
moves asperities,  and  gives  to  every  tiling  a  smooth,  an 
even,  and  a  pleasing  movement. 

I  will  only  ndd,  that  matrimonial  happiness  does  not 
depend  upon  wealth ;  no,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  wealth ; 
but  in  minds  properly  tempered  and  united  to  our  re- 
spective situations.  Competency  is  necessary;  all  be- 
yond that  point,  is  ideal.  Do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  I  would  not  advise  your  husband  to  augment  his 
property  by  all  honest  and  commendable  means.  I 
would  wish  to  sec  him  actively  engaged  in  such  a  pur- 
suit, because  engagement,  a  sedulous  employment,  in 
obtaining  some  laudable  end,  is  essential  to  happiness. 
In  the  attainment  of  a  fortune,  by  honorable  means, 
and  particularly  by  professional  exertion,  a  man  derives 
particular  satisfaction,  in  self  applause,  as  well  as  from 
the  increasing  estimation  in  which  he  is  bcld  by  those 
around  him. 

In  the  management  of  your  domestic  concerns,  let 
prudence  and  wise  economy  prevail.  Let  neatness,  or- 
der and  judgment  be  seen  in  all  your  different  depart- 
ments. Unite  liberality  with  a  just  frugality;  always 
reserve  something  for  the  hand  of  charity  ;  and  never 
let  your  door  be  closed  to  the  voice  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. Your  servants,  in  particular,  will  have  the 
strongest  claim  upon  your  charity; — let  them  be  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  nursed  in  sickness,  and  never  let 
them  be  unjustly  treated. 

ORIGINAL  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

VATHEK— An  Oriental  Talc,  by  Mr.  Beckfonl,  awthor  of  Italy, 
fcc.  Philadelphia:  Carry,  Lea  *  Blanchard.  183*. 
The  publishers  of  this  fashionable  romance,  by  way  of 
smoothing  its  path  to  general  reception  and  favor,  have 
attached  to  the  title  page  various  opinions  expressed  by 
English  journalists, — to  wit:  The  Quarterly  Review  says, 
"a  very  remarkable  performance.    It  continues  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  celebrity  it  once  commanded."  The 
"Printing  Machine"  (a  paper  we  presume  of  that  name) 
says,  "As  an  Eastern  story,  we  know  nothing  produced 
by  an  European  imagination  that  can  stand  a  compari- 
son with  this  work."  The  Morning  Post  exclaims, 44  The 
finest  Oriental  talc  extant!" and  the  "  Gentleman'?  Jtfag- 
azine,"  pronounces  it  "a  creation  of  genius  that  would 
immortalize  its  author  at  any  time,  and  under  any  taste.'* 
These  are  very  imposing  authorities,  and  superadded  to 
thorn  all,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Beckford  is  now  living,  is 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  England,  and  occupies  so  high 
a  rank  in  social  life,  that  royalty  itself  has  been  known 
to  court  his  society.    Nor  is  this  all.    Lord  Byron  pro- 
nounced "Vathck"  to  be  a  most  surpassing  production — 
far  superior  as  an  Eastern  tale,  to  the  "  Rassalais"  of 
Johnson, — and  whatever  has  been  said  by  Lord  Byron, 
especially  in  matters  of  taste,  will  pass  with  some  per- 
sons as  incontrovertible  orthodoxy.    We  have  not  ex- 
amined particularly  to  ascertain  what  our  own  critics 
have  said  on  the  subject;  but  we  believe  that  some  of 
them  at  least,  have  echoed  the  plaudits  of  the  British 
periodicals.   Be  this  as  it  may,  we  happen  to  have  an 
honest  opinion  of  our  own,  and  we  must  say,  in  our  poor 
judgment,  that  a  more  impure,  disgusting,  and  execra- 
ble production,  than  this  same  "Vathck,"  never  issued 
from  the  English  or  American  press.   That  the  author 
was  a  youth  of  extraordinary  genius,  is  acknowledged ; 
(he  wrote  before  twenty  years  of  age)— but  it  was  ge- 
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nius  totally  perverted  and  poisoned  at  its  source.  The 
work  could  have  been  written  by  no  one  whose  heart 
was  not  polluted  at  its  very  core.  Obscene  and  blas- 
phemous in  the  highest  degree,  its  shocking  pictures  arc 
in  no  wise  redeemed  by  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
Oriental  fiction.  We  should  pronounce  it,  without  know- 
ins  anything  of  Mr.  Beckford'a  character,  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sensualist  and  an  infidel — one  who  could 
rtot  in  the  most  abhorred  and  depraved  conceptions — 
and  whose  prolific  fancy  preferred  as  its  repast  all  that 
was  diabolical  and  monstrous,  rather  than  what  was 
beautiful  and  good.  We  shall  notcven  attempt  a  detailed 
attentat  of  this  volume — but  when  such  works  are  re- 
commended to  public  favor,  wc  think  it  is  time  that  cri- 
ticism should  brandish  its  rod,  and  that  the  genius  of 
nwnlity—  if  there  be  such  a  spirit  in  our  land — should 
frown  down  the  effort. 


LEISURE  HOURS,  or  the  American  Topular  Library  ;  con- 
ducted by  ao  Association  of  Gentlemen.  Boston :  J«A«  wl«en 
k  C  1835. 

Hrte  is  another  contribution  to  the-  constantly  in- 
creasing store  of  popular  literature.  If  the  present 
etneration  does  not  surpass  all  its  predecessors  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  its  various  forms,  it  will 
nm  be  from  any  deficiency  of  intellectual  food.  In 
England,  the  Family  Librnry,  the  Libraries  of  Useful 
and  Entertaining  Knowledge,  the  Penny  Magazine, 
and  innumerable  other  productions  of  the  same  class, 
are  employed  to  diffuse  through  every  portion  of  so- 
ciety, sound  and  valuable  instruction ;  and  many  of 
these  excellent  publications  arc  not  only  reprinted  in 
the  United  Slates,  but  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we 
n»y  jusily  boast  of  others  of  entirely  domestic  origin. 
The  work  before  us  seems  to  have  been  commenced 
under  favorable  auspices,  and  with  Inudable  objects. 
TV  editors  in  their  advertisement,  which  wc  quote  at 
length  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  "  propose  to  pub- 
lish, at  convenient  intervals,  a  series  of  volumes  of 
standard  merit,  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  every 
da»  of  the  community.  Although  they  have  chosen 
6*  the  title  of  the  series,  the  name  of  the  American 
Popular  Library,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  it  is  to 
consist  wholly,  or  even  principally,  of  American  works. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  any  work,  however  popu- 
lar, be  introduced  into  the  series,  unless,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editors,  it  shall  possess  such  a  character  as  will 
secure  to  it  a  continued  reputation,  after  it  shall  have 
ra«ed  to  interest,  by  its  novelty.  In  their  selections 
they  do  not  propose  to  be  limited  to  any  one  class  of 
works,  but  to  include  such  books  in  each  department, 
as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  library  of  an  enlightened  christian  family. 

It  seems  to  them  important,  that  the  attention  of  our 
reading  community  should  be  turned  to  works  of  more 
permanent  value,  than  belongs  to  most  of  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,  or  at  least  thnt  it  should  not  bo 
confined  exclusively  to  works  of  only  a  temporary  in- 
terest The  spirit  of  the  times  appears  also  to  demand, 
that  the  separation,  which  has  too  often  been  made  be- 
tween elegant  literature  and  pure  Christianity,  should 
cease  to  exist,  and  that  a  christian  literature  should 
take  the  place  of  that,  which  has,  in  many  cases,  begun 
and  ended  in  infidelity.  It  is  the  design  of  the  editors 
of  Uiis  publication  to  promote,  so  far  as  shall  be  in  their 


power,  the  union  of  polite  literature,  sound  learning 
and  christian  morals.  Beyond  this  they  do  not  suppose 
it  necessary  that  they  should  pledge  themselves  to  the 
public  A  sufficient  security  for  their  patrons  seems  to 
be  provided,  in  leaving  it  optional  with  the  purchaser 
to  take  only  such  part  of  the  scries  as  he  may  choose. 

"It  is  intended  that  a  volume  of  nearly  uniform  size, 
shall  be  issued  every  two  or  three  months,  or  in  such  a 
manner  that  four  or  five  volumes  shall  appear  annu- 
ally." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  select  at  random  the 
following  story  of 

MY  TWO  ATJOT8. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  we  know  nothing  but  from  itn 
opposite;  then  1  certainly  know  my  two  aunts  very  per- 
fectly, for  greater  oppositcs  were  never  made  since  the 
formation  of  light  nnri  darkness;  but  they  were  both  good 
creatures— so  arc  light  and  darkness  both  good  things 
in  their  place.  My  two  aunts,  however,  were  not  so 
appropriately  to  be  compared  to  light  and  darkness  as 
to  crumb  and  crust — the  crumb  and  crust  of  a  new  loaf; 
the  crumb  of  which  is  marvellously  soft,  and  the  crust 
of  which  is  exceedingly  crisp,  dry  and  snappish.  The 
one  was  my  f.vther's  sister,  and  the  other  was  my  mo- 
ther's; and  very  curiously  it  happened  that  they  were 
both  named  Bridget.  To  distinguish  between  them,  wc 
voting  folks  used  to  call  the  quiet  and  easy  one  aunt 
Bridget,  and  the  bustling,  worrying  one.  aunt  Fidget. 
You  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  saw  such 
a  quiet,  cosy,  comfortable  creature  as  aunt  Bridget — 
she  was  not  immoderately  large,  but  prodigiously  fat. 
Her  weight  did  not  exceed  twenty  stone,  or  two-and- 
twenty  at  the  utmost — but  she  might  be  called  prodi- 
giously fat,  because  she  was  all  fat ;  I  don't  think  there 
was  an  ounce  of  lean  in  her  whole  composition.  She 
was  so  imperturbnbly  good  nalured,  that  I  really  do  not 
believe  that  she  was  ever  in  a  passion  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  life.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  had  her 
troubles :  we  all  have  troubles,  more  or  less ;  but  aunt 
Bridget  did  not  like  to  trouble,  herself  to  complain. 
The  greatest  trouble  that  she  endured,  was  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night :  it  was  a  trouble  to  her  to  go 
up  stairs  to  bed,  and  it  was  a  trouble  to  her  to  come 
downstairs  to  breakfast;  but,  when  she  was  once  in 
bed,  she  could  sleep  ten  hours  without  dreaming;  and 
when  she  was  once  tip,  and  seated  in  her  comfortable 
arm-chair,  by  the  fireside,  with  her  knitting  apparatus 
in  order,  and  a  nice,  fat,  flat,  comfortable  quarto  volume 
on  a  small  table  at  her  side,  the  leaves  of  which  volume 
she  could  turn  over  with  her  knitting  needle,  she  was 
happy  for  the  day:  the  grief  of  getting  up  was  forgot- 
ten, and  the  trouble  of  getting  to  bed  was  not  antici- 
pated. Knowing  her  aversion  to  moving,  I  was  once 
saucy  enovigh  to  recommend  her  to  mnkc  two  days  into 
one,  that  she  might  not  have  the  trouble  of  going  up 
and  down  stairs  so  often.  Any  body  but  aunt  Bridget 
would  have  boxed  my  ears  for  my  impertinence,  and 
would,  in  so  doing;  have  served  me  rightly ;  but  she, 
cnod  creature,  took  it  nil  in  good  pnr»,  and  said,  "Yes, 
my  dcar.fit  would  save  trouble,  but.  I  am  afraid  it  would 
not  be  good  for  my  health — I  should  not  have  exercise 
enough."  Aunt  Bridget  lovrd  quirt,  and  she  lived  in 
the  quietest  place  in  the  world.  There  is  not  a  spot 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  to  bo 
for  a  moment  compared  for  quietness  with  Hans-place— 

*'  The  very  houses  necm  asleep;" 

and  when  the  hawlers  of  milk,  mackerel,  dabs,  and 
flounders,  enter  tho  placid  precincts  of  that  place,  they 
scream  with  a  subdued  violence,  like  the  hautboy 
played  with  a  piece  of  cotton  in  the  bell.  You  might 
almost  fancy  that  oval  of  building  to  be  pome  myste- 
rious egg,  on  which  the  renins  of  silence  had  sat  brood- 
ing ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  even  before 
Chaos  had  combed  its  head  and  washed  its  face.  There 
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is  in  that  place  a  silence  that  may  be  heard,  a  delicious 
stillness  which  the  ear  drinks  in  as  greedily  as  the  late 
Mr.  Dando  used  to  gulp  oysters.  It  is  said  that,  when 
the  inhabitants  ar.-  all  asleep,  they  can  hear  one  an- 
other snore.  Here  dwelt  my  aunt  Bridget — kindest  of 
the  kind,  and  quietest  of  the  quiet.  But  good  nature 
is  terribly  imposed  upon  in  (his  wicked  world  of  ours ; 
and  so  it' was  with  aunt  Bridget.  Her  poulterer,  1  am 
sure,  used  to  charge  her  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  his  customers,  Uec  iusc  she  never 
found  fault.  .She  was  particularly  fond  of  ducks,  very 
likely  from  a  sympathy  with  their  quiet  style  ..f  loco- 
motion; but  she  disliked  haggling  nljout  the  price,  and 
she  abhorred  the  trouble  of  choosing  them;  so  she  left 
it  to  the  man's  conscience  to  send  what  he  pleased,  and 
to  charge  what  he  pleased.  I  declare  that  I  have  seen 
upon  her  table  such  withered,  wizened,  load-like  vil- 
lains of  half-starved  ducks,  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  died  of  the  whooping-cough.  And  if  ever  I  hajv. 
pened  to  say  any  thing  approaching-  to  reproach  of  me 
poulterer,  aunt  would  always  m  ike  the  .same  reply, — 
"  I  don't  like  to  be  always  rinding  fault."  It  was  the 
same  with  her  wine  as  it  was  with  her  poultry:  she 
used  to  fancy  that  she  had  Port  and  Sherry  ;  but  she 
never  had  any  thing  better  than  Pontac  and  Cape  Ma- 
deira. There  was  one  luxury  of  female  life  which  my 
aunt  never  enjoyed — she  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
scold  ng  the  maids.  She  once  made  the  attempt,  but  it 
did  not  succeed.  She  had  a  splendid  set  of  Sunday 
crockery,  done  in  blue  and  gold  ;  and,  by  the  careless- 
ness of  one  of  her  maids,  the  whole  service  was  smashed 
at  one  fell  swoop.  "  Now,  that  is  too  bad,''  said  my 
aunt;  "  I  really  will  tell  her  of  it So  I  was  in  hopes 
of  seeing  aunt  Bridget  in  a  passion,  which  would  have 
been  as  rare  a  sight  as  an  American  aloe  in  blossom. 
She  rang  the  bell  with  most  heroic  vigor,  and  with  an 
expression  of  almost  a  determination  to  say  something 
very  severe  to  Betty,  when  she  should  make  her  ap- 
pearance. Indeed,  if  the  bell-pull  had  been  Betty,  she 
might  have  heard  half  the  first  sentence  of  a  terrible 
scolding;  but  before  Betty  could  answer  the  summons 
of  the  bell,  my  aunt  was  as  c»xil  as  a  turbot  at  a  tavern 
dinner.  "Betty,"  said  she,  "arc  they  all  broke?" 
"Yes,  ma'am,''  said  Betty.  "How  came  you  to  break 
them?"  said  my  aunt.  "They  slipped  off  the  tray, 
ma'am,''  replied  Betty.  "  Well,  then,  be  more  careful 
another  time,"  said  my  aunt.  "Yes,  ma'am,"  said 
Betty. 

Next  morning,  another  set  was  ordered.  This  was 
not  the  first,  second,  or  thin!  time  that  my  aunt's  crock- 
cry  had  come  to  an  untimely  end.  My  aunt's  maids 
had  a  rare  place  in  her  service.  They  had  high  life  be- 
low stairs  in  perfection;  people  used  to  wonder  that  she 
did  not  see  how  she  was  imposed  upon  :  bless  her  old 
heart!  she  never  liked  to  see  what  she  did  not  like  to 
sec — and  so  long  as  she  could  be  quiet  she  was  happy. 
She  was  a  living  emblem  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  my  aunt  Fidget  was  quite  another  thing.  She 
only  resembled  my  aunt  Bridget  in  one  particular;  that 
is,  she  had  not  an  ounce  of  lean  about  her ;  but  then 
she  had  no  fat  neither — she  was  all  skin  nnd  bone  ;  I 
cannot  say  for  a  certainty,  but  1  really  believe,  that  she 
had  no  marrow  in  her  bones :  she  was  as  light  as  a  fea- 
ther, as  dry  as  a  stick,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  her  pat- 
tens, she  must  have  been  blown  away  in  windy  wea- 
ther. As  for  quiet,  she  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word :  she  was  flying  about  from  morning  till  night, 
like  a  fagot  in  fits,  nnd  finding  fault  with  every  body 
and  every  thing.  Her  tongue  and  her  toes  had  no  sine- 
cures. Had  she  weighed  as  many  pounds  as  my  aunt 
Bridget  weighed  stones,  she  would  have  worn  out  hnlf- 
a-dozen  pair  of  shoes  in  a  week.  I  don't  believe  that 
aunt  Bridget  ever  saw  the  inside  of  her  kitchen,  or  that 
she  knew  exactly  where  it  was ;  but  aunt  Fidget  was 
in  all  parts  of  the  house  at  once — she  saw  every  thine, 
heard  every  thins,  remembered  every  thing,  nnd  scold- 
ed about  every  thing.  She  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon, 
either  by  servants  or  trades  people.    She  kept  a  sharp 


look  out  irpon  them  all.  .  She  knew  when  and  where  to 
go  to  market.  Keen  was  her  eye  for  the  turn  of  the 
sealc,  and  she  took  pretty  good  care  that  the  butcher 
should  not  dab  his  mutton  chops  too  hastily  in  the  scale, 
making  momentum  tell  for  weight.  I  cannot  think  what 
she  wanted  with  meat,  for  she  looked  as  if  she  ate  no- 
thing but  raspings,  nnd  drank  nothing  but  vinegar. 
Her  love  of  justice  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  was  so 
great,  that  when  her  fishmonger  sent  her  home  a  pen- 
nyworth of  sprats,  she  sent  one  back  to  be  changed 
because  it  had  but  one  eye. 

She  had  such  a  strict  inventory  of  all  her  goods  and 
chattels,  that,  if  any  one  plundered  her  of  a  pin,  she 
was  sure  to  find  it  out.    She  would  miss  a  pea  out  of  a 
peck;  and  she  once  kept  her  establishment  up  half  the 
night  to  hunt  for  a  bit  of  cheese  that  was  missing— it 
was  at  last  found  in  the  mouse-trap.    "You  extrava- 
gant minx,"  said  she  to  the  maid,  "here  is  cheese 
enough  to  bait  three  mouse-traps  ;"  and  she  nearly  had 
her  fingers  snapped  off  in  her  haste  to  rescue  thechte-te 
from  its  prison.    I  used  not  to  dine  with  my  aunt  Fid- 
get so  often  ns  with  my  nunt  Bridget,  for  my  aunt 
Fidget  worried  my  very  life  out  with  the  history  of 
every  article  that  was  brought  to  table.    She  made  me 
undergo  the  narration  of  all  that  she  had  said,  and  all 
that  the  butcher  or  poulterer  had  said,  concerning  the 
purchase  of  the  provision  ;  and  she  useil  always  to  tell 
me  what  was  the  price  of  mutton  when  her  mother  wa# 
a  girl — two  pence  a  pound  for  the  common  pieces,  and 
twopence-halfpenny  for  the  prime  pieces.  Moreover, 
she  always  entertained  me  with  an  account  of  all  her 
troubles,  and  with  the  sins  and  iniquities  of  her  abomi- 
nable servants,  whom  she  generally  changed  once  a 
month.    Indeed,  had  I  been  inclined  to  indulge  her 
with  more  of  my  company,  I  could  not  always  manage 
to  find  her  residence  ;  for  she  was  moving  about  from 
place  to  place,  so  that  it  was  like  playing  a  game  of 
hunt  the  slipper  to  endeavor  to  find  her.    She  once  ac 
lunlly  threatened  to  leave  London  altogether,  if  she  could 
not  find  some  more  ngreeablc  residence  than  hitherto  it 
had  been  her  lot  to  meet  with.    But  there  was  one  evil 
in  my  aunt  Fidget's  behavior,  which  disturbed  me  more 
than  any  thing  else ;  she  was  always  expecting  that  1 
should  join  her  in  abusing  my  placid  aunt  Bridget. 
Aunt  Bridget's  style  of  house-keeping  was  not,  perhaps, 
quite  the  pink  of  perfection,  but  it  was  not  for  me  to 
find  fault  with  it;  and  if  she  did  sit  still  all  day,  she 
never  found  fault  with  those  who  did  not ;  she  never 
said  any  tiling  evil  of  any  of  her  neighbors.  Aunt 
Fidget  might  be  flying  about  all  day  like  a  witch  upon 
a  broomstick;  but  aunt  Bridget  made  no  remarks  on 
it;  she  let  her  fly.    The  very  sight  of  aunt  Fidget  was 
enough  to  put  one  out  of  breath — she  whisked  about 
from  place  to- place  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  always  talking 
at  the  rate  of  nineteen  to  the  dozen.    We  boys  used 
to  say  of  her  that  she  never  sat  long  enough  in  a  chair 
to  warm  the  cover.  But  she  is  gone — rt quic scat  in  pace 
nnd  that  is  more  than  ever  she  did  in  her  life-time.  • 


In  presenting  the  fourth  number  of  the  "Mcssengrr" 
to  the  public,  we  are  gratified  in  announcing  the  conti- 
nued support  of  our  friends  and  correspondents,  and 
the  increasing  ardor  with  which  the  work  is  patron- 
ized. Far  more  to  the  great  cause  of  southern  litera- 
ture, than  to  our  own  humble  efforts,  is  it  owing  that 
we  are  encouraged  from  a  variety  of  quarters  to  perse- 
vere in  our  labors;  and  our  generous  well  wishers  may 
rely,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  look  back  or  faJ- 
ter  in  our  course, — borne  ns  we  are  upon  the  "  full  tide 
of  successful  experiment."  Let  but  our  friends  continue, 
to  take  an  interest  in  our  cause,  and  this  work  will  soon 
be  placed  beyond  contingent  ovils.    It  will  become  th« 

♦  Msy  she  rest  in  peace. 
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,  where  southern  minds  especially,  may  meet  in 
honorable  collision ;  and  when  wc  say  southern  minds, 
let  us  not  be  understood  as  slighting  or  undervaluing 
the  rich  and  valuable  aid  which  wc  hope  to  receive  from 
our  northern  and  eastern  brethren.  Far  from  it.  We 
desire  to  emulate  their  own  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of 
American  literature,  and  to  stir  up  our  more  languid 
countrymen,  to  imitate  their  industry,  and  to  hope  for 
their  success. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  the  editorial  chair,  especial- 
ly in  the  infancy  of  a  literary  work,  are  extremely 
delicate.    Taste  is  so  subtle,  variable  and  uncertain  a 
quality,  that,  for  an  editor  to  establish  his  own,  as  a  fixed 
and  immutable  standard — would  seem  invidious,  if  not 
absolutely  odious.    On  the  other  hand,  some  judgment 
and  discrimination  must  be  exercised,  or  the  consequen- 
ces might  be  still  more  injurious.   The  indiscriminate 
admission  of  all  pretenders,  would  be  disparaging  and 
unjust  to  those  whose  claims  are  unquestionable.  The 
true  view  of  the  subject  we  take  to  be  this — not  to  ex- 
clude all  contributions  which  do  not  display  n  high  de- 
gree of  merit — especially  if  their  authors  are  young  and 
evince  a  desire  to  excel.   One  object  of  a  work  like  the 
"  Messenger,"  is  to  tmpror*  the  exercise  of  thought  and 
the  habit  of  composition.    A  literary  novice,  when  be 
sees  himself  in  print,  and  contrasts  his  productions  with 
those  of  more  mature  minds  and  more  practised  hands, 
'ill  rouse  himself  to  greater  effort.    It  may  encourage 
and  stimulate  him  to  more  decided  and  brilliant  exer- 
tion.   Fine  writing  is  not  the  acquisition  of  a  day  or  a 
year;  it  requires,  in  order  to  the  full  attainment  of  suc- 
cess,—long,  continued  and  unwearied  application. 

We  nuke  these  remarks,  because  we  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  ourselves,  with  all  the  articles  cither  in  prose 
or  Terse,  admitted  into  the  present  number.  We  did 
not  think,  however,  that  any  of  them  deserved  exclu- 
sion. In  some  of  those  which  are  published,  may  be 
perceived  undoubted  indications  of  genius, — and  in  the 
rest,  evidences  of  high  capacity  to  excel. 

In  notions  sonie  °(  l,,e  pieces,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
supposed  that  we  pass  sentence  of  inferiority  upon 
swh  as  wc  omit  to  mention.  Our  object  is  to  ask  the 
particular  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  which  have 
afforded  us  peculiar  pleasure. 

It  is  with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  that  we  continue  the 
very  able  and  interesting  account  of  44  Tripoli  and  the 
Barbery  Stales."  The  author  has  thrown  around  au- 
thenu'c  narrative,  all  the  charms  of  romance ;  and  we 
perfectly  agree  with  a  contemporary  editor  in  this  city, 
that  he  has  reached  in  a  very  high  degree  the  interest 
and  dignity  of  the  true  historic  style. 

The  description  of  Howard's  Bottom,  under  the  head 
of"  Western  Scenery,"  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the 
production  of  a  practised  and  polished  pen. 

Jf  the  "  Hints  to  Students  of  Geology,"  by  an  able 
proficient  in  the  science,  shall  serve  to  stimulate  the 
languor  which  prcvads  in  Virginia  on  that  subject,  we 
shall  be  more  than  gratified. 

In  the  "March  of  Intellect,"  by  V,  there  is  a  singular 
mixture  of  the  serious  and  comic— of  truth  and  carica- 
ture— which  may  not  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  all  rcn- 
All,  however,  will  concede  to  the  author,  vigor 
fertility  of  mind, — with  much  of  the  "  copia  verbo- 
rum"  in  style.  We  should  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
ipply  the  pruning  knife  to  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 


"  Seasons,11  from  the  same  pen, — had  we  not  feared  doing 
some  injury  to  the  fruit.  The  author  has  only  to  culti- 
vate his  fine  talents,  in  order  to  attain  a  high  rank  in 
the  art  of  composition. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  the  description  of 
a  Virginia  "  Fourth  of  Jt/ty,*' — and  wc  hope  the  writer 
will  repeat  his  effort.  In  the  local  and  distinctive  traits 
of  our  national  manners,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the 
pencil. 

With  the  "  Essay  on  Luxury,"  by  B.  B.  B.  H.  we 
have  taken  some  liberties,  and  crave  his  indulgence  if 
we  have  been  too  free.  Sometimes  the  finest  thoughts 
and  strongest  reasoning,  suffer  injustice  by  inattention 
to  style. 

The  author  of  "Eloquence"  has  our  earnest  exhorta- 
tions to  press  on  in  the  path  which  leads  to  renown.  If 
we  mistake  not,  he  is  actuated  by  the  noble  ambition  to 
acquire  distinction. 

The  "Valedictory  in  July  1929,"  now  for  the  first  time 
published,  will  command  attention  for  the  excellence  of 
its  precepts  and  doctrines  upon  the  all  important  subject 
of  female  education.  No  one  could  be  better  qualified 
than  the  author,  to  enforce  serious  truths  in  a  graceful 
and  agreeable  manner. 

Wc  beg  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the  ori- 
ginal tale  of  M  Uncle  Simon  and  the  Mechanician."  The 
author's  admirable  sketches  derive  additional  value 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  mere  creations  of 
fancy,  but  exact  enpics  from  nature. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  complain,  that 
more  than  a  due  proportion  of  the  present  number  is 
devoted  to  the  Muses.  It  may  be  so;  but  our  apology 
is,  that  some  of  the  pieces  have  been  so  long  on  hand, 
that  to  delay  their  publication  would  almost  amount  to 
exclusion.  If  all  the  poetry  is  not  of  equal  quality, 
there  is  still  enough  which  is  excellent;  enough  to  de- 
monstrate beyond  all  question,  that  if  our  Bards  would 
only  take  courage,  and  rise  superior  to  the  fear  of  for- 
eign rivalry,  the  highest  success  would  crown  their  ef- 
forts. Among  the  pieces  which  have  afforded  us  more 
than  ordinary  pleasure,  we  may  be  allowed  to  enume- 
rate the  "  Ptasant-Womenofthe  Canaries,"  "  The  Heart," 
and  that  which  we  have  taken  the  lilxrrty  to  designate 
by  the  title  of  "  True  Consolation."  The  oftener  that 
wc  read  these,  the  more  wc  like  them  ;  but  wc  shall  re- 
strain the  ardor  of  our  own  feelings,  lest  our  readers 
should  suppose  we  indulge  the  presumptuous  thought 
of  influencing  their  judgments. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  insert  two  productions 
from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilde.  These  would 
be  enough  of  themselves  to  disprove  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism preferred  against  that  gentleman  during  I  he 
Georgia  election,  in  respect  to  the  charming  lines  which 
appeared  in  our  first  number,  and  which  we  stated  were 
generally  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  to  us  passing  strange, 
that  the  sacred  repose  of  the  republic  of  letters,  should 
be  disturbed  by  the  agitations  and  conflicts  of  party  poli- 
tics. Notwithstanding  that  the  authorship  of 'My  Life 
is  like  the  Summer  Rose,"  has  been  confidently  claimed 
by  some  for  O'Kelly,  an  Irish  poet, — and  by  others  for 
an  ancient  Greek  bard  named  Alccus,  we  still  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  that  beautiful  effusion  is  the  bona  fide 
and  genuine  offspring  of  Mr.  Wilde's  muse.  Upon  this 
subject,  however,  we  shall  reserve  a  more  particular  ex- 
pression of  our  sentiments  for  a  future  number. 
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We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  bards  I 
of  Mobile  and  Tuscaloosa.   May  wc  not  expect  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  favors  ? 

The  humorous  "Parody  on  Bryant's  »4ufa»m,"  or  rather 
on  his  piece  called  the  "  Death  of  the  Flowers,"  will  strike 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  New 
York  bard,  as  an  admirable  imitation  of  his  style.  It 
is  the  more  excellent,  as  Bryant's  sombre  imagery  has 
been  made  to  assume  a  light  and  sportive  dress. 

We  could  say  much  in  commendation  of  many  of  our 
other  jjoelicul  contributors,  if  it  were  not  somewhat  im- 
propcMo  invade  too  much  the  province  of  our  readers. 
We  hope,  therefore,  Uiat  they  will  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  wc  slight  or  undervalue  their  favors. 


Extract*  from  the  Letters  of  Correspondents* 

FROM  AN  EMINENT  LITERARY  GENTLEMAN,  NOW  A  RE- 
SIDENT OF  LOUISIANA. 

"I  am  domiciliated  in  the  south  for  the  residue  of  my 
days  ;  and  so  far  as  residence,  pursuit,  and  the  home 
of  those  most  dear  to  me  may  be  sup|>oscd  to  impress 
local  preferences,  I  am  and  long  have  been  a  southern 
man.  But  we  all  love  our  dear  common  country  belter 
than  all  that  belongs  to  district  and  climate ;  and  so 
loving  my  country,  and  so  being  proud  of  its  best  fame 
and  honor,  its  literary  advancement,  I  was  decidedly 
pleased  with  your  periodical.  The  writing,  the  print- 
ing, the  revision  of  the  proofs,  the  ensemble,  are  all  un- 
questionably creditable  .to  you.  I  am  too  old  and  too 
much  hackneyed  in  the  style  of  periodicals  to  compli- 
ment. The  Richmond  Messenger  gives  resectable  pro- 
mise. Periodicals  have  to  me  u  kind  of  physiognomy. 
Some  look  sickly  and  death-doomed  from  their  birth. 
Yours  give  signs  of  a  vigorous  and  healthful  vitality. 
Moy  it  live  long  and  prosper.' ' 

FROM  A  DISTINGUISHED  LITERARY  LADY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

"  I  owe  you  a  very  humble  uj>ology  for  not  having 
earlier  acknowledged  your  first  communication  and  the 
receipt  of  the  first  number  of  your  work,  which  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  I  was  absent  on  a  very 
long  journey  when  they  reached  my  residence,  and 
then  my  reply  fell  into  the  ever  open  grave  of  deferred 
duties.  1  have  since  been  gratified  to  hear  from  various 
sources  that  ycur  enterprise  was  succeeding.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  if  you  could  once  rouse  the  minds 
in  your  beautiful  state,  where  inspiring  subjects  every 
where  abound.  Your  request  is  very  Haltering  to  me, 
nnd  I  should  most  willingly  comply  with  it,  but  that 
I  have  at  present  more  work  on  my  hands  than  J  have 
energy  to  accomplish.  At  some  future  time,  should 
you  continue  to  desire  my  services,  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  render  them." 

FROM  EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 

[A  correspondent  from  whom  we  liave  received  many 
favors,  indulges  in  the  following  sportive  strain.  So  far 
from  being  willing  that  he  should  "sail  before  the  mast," 
we  would  rather  see  him  take  rank  as  oca  Post  Cap- 
tain.] 

"  1  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  success  thus  far  of  your 
undertaking,  and  trust  you  have  now  been  sustained 
long  enough  to  give  time  to  abler  men  to  come  to  your 
assistance.   I  wish  you  a  good  crew  and  a  pleasati 


• 


voyage  for  your  little  frigate.  I  shall  still  occasionally 
sail  with  you  before  the  mast  as  a  common  sailor,  until 
somebody  gives  me  the  cat-o'-ninc- tails,  and  then  per- 
haps I  shall  stay  at  home  and  mind  my  business,  which 
is  clodhepping,  and  which  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than 
the  occupation  I  have  lately  been  following." 

"  To  read  your  paper  is  the  only  one  thing  needful  to 
enlarge  its  circulation,  to  attract  the  attention,  and  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  reading  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. It  is  a  work  peculiarly  interesting  to  southern  lite- 
rature, as  its  appeals  are  direct  to  the  love  of  letters,  to 
the  generous  pride,  and  to  the  chivalric  patriotism  of 
southerners.  The  monotonous  sound  of  politics  cannot 
but  be  disgusting.'' 


to  Contri 
ents*  <fcc. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  Fa 
Register  for  setting  us  right  in  respect  to  Mr.  Peter  A. 
Browne's  letter  on  the  mineral  resources  of  Virginia. 
The  republication  of  that  letter  in  the  Register  had  es- 
caped our  recollection  entirely.  We  shall  be  much  grati- 
fied in  having  the  able  co-operation  of  Mr.  Rufrin  upon 
a  subject  wc  have  much  at  heart,  to  wit:  a  geological 
and  mincralogical  survey  of  the  state.  When  the  le- 
gislature shall  have  settled  the  exact  limits  of  federal 
power,  and  the  precise  boundaries  of  stale  rights— if 
iudecd  these  things  can  be  done  in  our  time — or  when 
wc  shall  have  laid  the  broad  and  permanent  foundati*  n 
of  a  system  of  internal  improvement,— we  hope  then  at 
least  to  sec  Virginia  treading  in  the  paths  of  other 
stales,  and  turning  her  attention  to  her  own  vast,  and  in 
some  respects,  hidden  resources. 

Wc  owe  a  similar  acknowledgement  to  Mr.  Fair- 
field, editor  of  the  North  American  Magazine,  who  in- 
forms us  that  Mr.  Browne's  letter  also  appeared  in  one 
of  his  numbers,  but  which  in  like  manner  escaped  our 
notice 

The  "Remarks  Delivered  to  the  Load  Class  at  William 
and  Mary,''  upon  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  the 
south,  shall  appear  in  our  next  number. 

The  "  Letters  from  a  Sister,"  wc  have  only  had  op- 
portunity to  glance  at.  Wehave  no  doubt  that  they  will 
furnish  a  rich  store  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

The  Selections  from  the  Manuscripts  of  Mrs.  ft' cod, 
are  reluctantly  but  unavoidably  excluded  from  the  pre- 
sent number,  but  shall  certainly  appear  in  our  next. 

We  have  on  hand  a  variety  of  poetical  contributions 
from  which  we  shall  cull  liberally  for  our  pages.  As 
some  literary  appetites  however,  are  cloyed  by  too 
many  dainties,  we  must  bo  somewhat  particular  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  table. 


"I 


ICP  The  Publisher  offers  an  apology  to  his  patrons 
for  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  present  number. 
The  close  of  the  year  being,  by  common  consent,  u  sea- 
son of  holiday  recreation  rather  than  of  business,  ah 
just  allowances  will  be  made.  He  promises  (always 
excepting  unforeseen  accidents  and  contingencies)  to  be 
more  punctual  hereafter.  It  is  his  desire  to  issue  Lb* 
Messenger,  if  possible,  regularly  between  the  20th  and 
last  day  of  each  month.  Contributors  ought  to  bo 
governed  accordingly.  He  tenders  the  oomphix^'- 
of  the  season  to  his  patrons. 
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Forth*  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY 
lad  Pmcnt  Condition  of  Tripoli,  with 

?»o.  in. 

Fmm  1793  to  1903,  William  Eaton,  formerly  a  cap- 
tain in  lie  unnyof  the  United  States,  was  their  consul* 
m  Tunk  As  the  diameter  of  this  remarkable  man 
«iU  ht  btii  Ulustrated  by  the  account  of  his  proceed- 
ing io  Barbary,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  premise  that  he 
:iM,  before  his  mission  to  that  country,  given  proofs  of 
mare  than  ordinary  courage  and  capacity,  and  that  the 
utmost  confidence  was  placed  in  his  lionor  and  integrity 
h\  \bose  who  possessed  the  means  of  funning  on  opi- 
nio with  regard  to  him.    These  are  admirable  quali- 
ties f  >r  i  diplomatic  agent ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
irritable  and  cynical,  and  was  considered  eccentric  by 
persons  who  were  unable  to  comprehend  his  views  or  his 
fim.  Erer  open  and  liberal  himself,  he  could  not 
«a«ly  conceal  his  contempt  for  those  in  whom  he  disco- 
nnd  signs  of  duplicity  or  meanness ;  and  his  irrepres- 
k.bic  frankness  on  such  occasions,  was  not  calculated  to 
rtixlerhira  an  object  of  favor  with  a  government  which 
npniauri  treachery  only  when  it  was  unsuccessful. 

The  Bey  Hamoudo,  to  whom  Eaton  was  accredited, 
was  a  man  vastly  superior  to  the  generality  of  Barbery 
M«wgns;  though  free  from  none  of  the  vices  which 
ippear  to  have  fixed  their  seat  in  that  portion  of  the 
onii,  k  was  yet  by  no  means  their  slave,  being  neither 
i  brutal  ruffian  nor  a  luxurious  sybarite.  His  passions, 
lA&igh  violent,  seldom  obscured  his  observation,  or  led 
-Him  to  the  commission  of  imprudences  or  wanton  cruel- 
ty; and  it  was  only  by  means  of  sagacity,  energy  and 
iibanousoess  such  as  he  possessed,  that  the  throne  of 
Toms  could  have  been  held  by  one  man  for  thirty-two 
a>rmy  years  (1782  to  1815). 

The  intercourse  between  these  two  shrewd  and  fiery 
^ints,  was  a  continued  series  of  discussions  and  strug- 
i-ics,  of  attempted  encroaclimcnts  on  Uie  part  of  the 
&y,  and  of  obslinute  resistance  on  that  of  Eaton. 
The  African  Prince  soon  perceived  tltat  the  American 
"as  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  consuls  to  whom  he 
r.*d  own  hitherto  accustomed,  and  whom  he  regarded 
ia  general  as  mere  intriguers,  or  instruments  for  the 
'.conveyance  of  flattery  and  presents ;  and  Eaton,  al- 
&ough  he  could  not  like  or  respect  the  Bey,  yet  seems 
t»  have  excepted  him  from  the  anathema  of  contempt 
l-i  which  he  involved  all  other  inhabitants  of  Barbary. 
In  the  accounts  of  their  interviews,  we  see  Hamouda 
tier  anxious  to  secure  advantages,  yctat  times  display- 
ing something  like  a  feeling  of  national  pride ;  Eaton 
pacing  the  honor  of  his  country  as  the  first  considera- 
tion, yet  mindful  of  its  smallest  interests  when  they 
eouJd  be  reconciled  with  this  primary  object:  the  Bey 


•The  conrula  residing  in  the  Barbary  States,  are  considered 
i»  :>w  repreaenutfivps  of  their  several  governments,  and  are  ei- 
rniiJIy  diplomatic  agent*;  although  they  arc  not  ao  termed,  out 
'  <  rcvpect  for  the  Porte. 

Vox.  I. 


endeavoring  to  inveigle  or  surprise  the  American  consul 
into  a  promise  of  his  influence  to  obtain  some  future 
concession  from  his  government ;  Eaton  carefully  avoid- 
ing, or  boldly  refusing  the  slightest  encouragement  to 
such  cxjHictations,  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  con- 
strued and  afterwards  quoted  as  a  definite  or  a  partial 
engagement.  These  accounts  arc  indeed  only  Jio  be 
found  in  the  despatches  of  Eaton.  But  independently 
of  the  character  of  the  writer,  his  details  bear  every 
mark  of  truth,  and  together  present  one  of  the  most 
original  and  interesting  specimens  of  negotiation  to  be 
found  in  the  armals  of  diplomacy.  The  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  these  anomalous  governments  are 
there  clearly  exposed  ;  and  after  the  demonstrations 
thus  given,  it  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  the 
Americans  to  have  longer  persisted  in  the  submissive 
course  which  they  had  been  induced  to  adopt. 

Eaton's  first  business  was  to  have  amendments  made 
in  a  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Tunis,  through  the  agency  of  a 
Frenchman  named  Famin;  this  was  effected,  after  a 
display  of  great  ingenuity  on  both  sides,  and  some 
mutual  concessions.  Then  came  the  arrangement  of 
the  presents  from  the  American  government,  which  the 
Bey  attempted  to  raise  far  beyond  the  amount  agreed 
on,  hinting  that  war  might  be  the  consequence  of  refu- 
sal. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Eaton  commenced  his 
solicitations  for  the  despatch  of  an  American  squadron 
to  die  Mediterranean — "  Send  the  ttipulated  presents," 
said  he,  "  but  accompany  them  by  a  respectable  force, 
and  let  them  be  tendered  under  our  guns;  if  then  re* 
fused,  the  obligation  is  at  an  end ;  delay,  and  wo  shall 
soon  be  obliged  to  redeem  our  citizens  from  slavery .'* 
No  ship  of  war  appearing  to  support  the  resistance  of 
the  American  consul,  the  Bey  increased  his  demands, 
requiring  at  one  time  a  frigate,  and  afterwards  ten 
thousand  stand  of  arms.  At  length  the  appearance  of 
Dale's  squadron  (1801)  induced  him  to  lower  lus  tone 
and  to  suspend  his  exactions. 

The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Tripoli  soon 
occasioned  new  difficulties,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Bey  showed  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  received 
principles  of  national  law ;  and  unfortunately  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  operations  of  the  American  squadron 
were  conducted,  gave  him  the  advantage  in  the  argu- 
ment. Tripoli  hod  been  declared  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade ;  yet  months  elapsed  during  which  no  ship  appear- 
ed on  the  coast  to  enforce  it ;  indeed  the  frigates  (of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  schooner  Enterprize, 
the  American  squadron  was  entirely  composed, )  were 
nearly  useless  for  that  purpose ;  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  enabling  lighter  vessels  to  leave  or  enter  the 
port,  by  running  some  distance  close  to  the  shore. 
Eaton  was  unceasing  in  his  solicitations  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  officers  of  the  squadron,  for  the  pur- 
suance of  more  energetic  measures ;  but  his  govern- 
ment adhered  to  its  system  of  caution,  and  the  naval 
commanders  appear  to  have  been  affected  widi  that 
jealousy  or  distrust  wliich  always  exists  in  the  minds  of 
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such  officers  with  regard  to  the  representatives  of  their 
nation  abroad,  particularly  towards  those  who  are  termed 
consuls.  They  received  his  recommend utions  with  hau- 
teur, and  treated  them  with  neglect ;  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  only  could  he  obtain  their  co-operation. 

The  Bey  seeing  this,  demanded  passports  for  his  ves- 
sels to  carry  grain  to  Tripoli,  which  they  had  been  in 
the  ho  bit  of  supplying  with  that  article.  Eaton  refused, 
alleging  that  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the 
blockade.  The  Bey  replied  that  no  blockade  existed  it 
facto ;  and  a  scries  of  discussions  ensued,  in  which  we 
see  the  Barbary  Prince  insisting  on  an  observance  of 
the  rules  of  national  law,  and  the  American  represen- 
tative agent  upholding  a  paper  blockade. 

The  difficulties  between  Eaton  and  the  Bey  weic 
much  increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Tunisian  minis- 
ters and  officers ;  particularly  by  those  of  Sidi  Yusuf, 
the  Seid-e-Tapa, or  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Sapatapa,  a  wretch  who  by  the  most  infamous 
practices  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  raised 
himself  from  the  condition  of  a  Georgian  slave  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  ministry.  To  their  ceaseless  im- 
portunities for  presents  Eaton  at  first  yielded;  but 
finding  that  compliance  only  rendered  them  more  fre- 
quent, and  that  the  requests  put  on  the  form  of  exac- 
tions, he  at  length  plainly  refused,  frequently  clothing 
his  denial  in  a  sarcastic  dress,  or  accompanying  it  by 
observations  which  no  interpreter  could  soften  into 
compliments.  Indeed,  on  several  occasions,  when  the 
inferior  agents  were  insolent,  he  did  not  scruple  to  lay 
his  cane  over  their  shoulders;  and  even  Famin  the 
Frenchman,  who  had  been  the  representative  of  his 
government  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  felt  the 
weight  of  his  arm.  These  circumstances  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  whole  Tunisian  government,  and 
every  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  him,  in  order  to 
obtain  another  consul  who  might  be  of  more  pliable 
stuff.  Intimidate  him  they  could  not,  but  they  succeed- 
ed fully  in  disgusting  him. 

Circumstances  at  length  occurred  which  revived  his 
hopes  of  seeing  the  honor  of  his  country  vindicated,  and 
its  relations  with  the  Barbary  powers  established  on  a 
fair  and  firm  basis.  It  has  been  stated  that  Hamet,  the 
exiled  Prince  of  Tripoli,  had  sought  refuge  in  Tunis  from 
the  persecutions  of  his  brother;  he  was  there  received 
and  supported  by  the  Bey,  partly  from  compassion,  but 
principally  from  political  motives,  as  he  might  thus  be 
employed  to  keep  Yusuf  in  check.  In  the  summer  of 
1601,  it  was  suggested  to  Eaton  by  the  ex-consul  Calh- 
cart,  that  the  restoration  of  Hamet  to  the  throne  of  Tri- 
poli might  in  all  probability  be  easily  effected  through 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  American  interests.  Eaton 
at  first  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  suggestion ;  but 
afterwards  having  obtained  information  from  Tripoli 
on  which  he  could  rely,  that  the  Pasha  was  very  unpo- 
pular, and  his  subjects  ripe  for  revolt,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Prince,  and  gradually  communicated 
to  him  his  views.  He  proposed  that  Hamet  should 
proceed  to  Tripoli  with  the  whole  American  squadron, 
and  be  there  presented  to  the  people  as  their  rightful 
sovereign;  if  accepted,  peace  was  to  be  made,  on 
terms  of  which  the  principal  were  stated,  one  of  them 
being  the  delivery  of  Yusuf  to  the  Americans ;  if  the 
inhabitants  should  however  refuse  to  receive  him,  the 


war  was  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Hamet  at  first  appeared  to  enter  into  the  plan,  and 
communicated  information  from  wliich  its  success  ap- 
peared still  more  probable ;  but  his  natural  irresolution 
soon  returned,  and  innumerable  difficulties  presented 
themselves  to  his  imagination.  The  most  serious  ground 
of  objection  taken  by  him  was,  that  his  family  were 
still  retained  as  hostages  in  Trijioli,  and  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  his  brother's  character  rendered  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  might  exercise  towards  them  any  degree 
of  violence,  when  prompted  either  by  interest  or  re- 
venge. To  this,  Eaton  opposed  the  consideration,  that 
the  appearance  of  an  overwhelming  force,  with  the 
country  too  in  arms  against  Yusuf,  would  impress  upon 
him  the  inutility  of  resistance,  and  oblige  hira  to  enter 
into  some  arrangement  for  the  release  of  Hamet's  fa- 
mily, and  the  surrender  of  the  throne.  The  exiled 
Prince  would  however  make  no  promises,  until  he  had 
been  assured  of  the  assistance  of  the  American  force, 
which  Eaton  immediately  endeavored  to  obtain;  but 
neither  his  instructions,  nor  those  of  the  commander  of 
the  squadron,  would  warrant  such  proceedings;  and 
indeed,  as  the  proposition  came  from  Eaton,  it  was  of 
course  reprobated  and  pronounced  visionary  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  consul  therefore  wrote  to  his  government,  de- 
tailing his  plan,  and  urging  its  attention  ;  and  his  health 
being  much  enfeebled,  he  determined  to  await  an  answer 
in  Italy,  for  which  country  he  sailed  in  December,  1801. 

These  projects  could  not  be  devised  so  secretly  as 
to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Tunisian  government ; 
and  they  were  soon  communicated  to  Yusuf,  by  one 
of  its  ministers  whom  he  kept  in  pay.  They  created 
in  him  the  utmost  alarm.  He  had  just  then  involved 
himself  also  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  and  a  fleet  from 
that  country  had  already  entered  the  Mediterranean 
under  Admiral  Cederstrom,  who  had  orders  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Americans.  His  two  largest  vessels 
were  lying  useless  at  Gibraltar ;  and  Morat  Rats,  with- 
out whom  he  could  do  Utile  towards  equipping  others, 
was  also  at  that  place  closely  watched  by  his  enemies. 

In  this  state  of  things,  he  endeavored  to  amuse  the 
Americans  with  propositions  of  peace ;  and  the  sove- 
reigns of  Algiers  and  Tunis  being  in  consequence  en- 
gaged by  him  as  mediators,  sounded  the  consuls  of  the 
United  States  at  their  respective  courts,  as  to  the  dispo- 
sitions of  their  government.   Nothing  definite  could 
be  drawn  from  either:  they  merely  hinted  what  they 
hoped  and  believed,  that  nothing  would  be  paid,  either 
for  peace  or  as  tribute ;  and  the  mediators  were  not 
disposed  to  continue  their  good  offices  on  such  grounds. 
The  Emperor  of  Morocco  also  undertook  to  load  the 
ships  lying  at  Gibraltar  with  wheat,  and  to  procure 
for  them,  as  his  own  property,  American  passports 
for  Tripoli.    These  were  however  refused  by  the 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tangier*,  and  by  the 
commander  of  their  squadron;  at  which  the  Empe- 
ror was  so  much  incensed,  that  he  ordered  the  Ameri- 
can consul  to  quit  his  dominions,  and  commenced 
hostilities  against  their  commerce.   Morat  Rais,  the 
Scotch  renegade,  was  however  conveyed  on  board 
a  British  ship  of  war  to  Malta,  whence  he  easily 
passed  over  to  Tripoli,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
Eaton,  who  considered  him  as  the  chief  exciter  of  the 
difficulties,  and  as  the  only  person  in  the  Pasha's  sex- 
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rice  at  all  acquainted  with  naval  affairs.  But  very  little 
tdraat&ge  was  derived  from  his  skill ;  worthy  Peter 
bd  indeed  found  it  much  easier  to  profit  by  the  licenses 
of  his  new  creed,  than  to  submit  to  its  restrictions, 
sod  some  of  his  old  propensities  had  probably  been 
retired  daring  his  residence  at  Gibraltar ;  for  after  his 
return  to  Tripoli,  he  remained  some  time  in  a  constant 
Hate  of  intoxication. 

Yusuf  still  carried  on  his  preparations  for  defence 
wild  great  energy.  Moors  and  Arabs  were  called  in 
tod  enrolled,  some  principal  persons  from  each  village 
w  tribe  being  kept  as  hostages  in  the  castle.  The 
Swedish  and  American  prisoners  were  employed  in 
repairing  the  fortifications,  making  gun  carriages,  &c; 
and  as  no  vessels  could  be  built  in  Tripoli,  some  were 
purchased  and  prepared  for  use  as  cruisers. 

Bat  be  had  another  object  in  view,  of  still  greater 
importance;  which  was  to  get  Hamet  again  in  his 
power.  In  this  the  Bey  of  Tunis  consented,  it  is  said 
reluctantly,  to  aid  him.    Uamouda  had  no  objection  to 
tee  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  in  an  embarrassed  state,  or  in- 
deed to  hare  flamet  placed  on  the  throne ;  but  he  was 
huie  inclined  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  on  the 
•tore  of  legitimacy,  he  himself  being  a  usurper,  and  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Tunis  by  regular  descent,  being  a 
prisoner  in  his  castle ;  he  also  apprehended  that  the 
weeess  of  Eaton's  plan  would  encourage  other  christian 
powers  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Barbary.   It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  Hamet  to  return  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Derne,  which  with  his  family,  Yusuf  offered  to 
restore  to  him;  and  the  proposition  was  accompanied  by 
a  hint  that  he  would  receive  no  farther  supplies  in  case 
ht  remained  in  Tunis.   The  poor  Prince  thus  driven 
toeitremities  was  obliged  to  yield;  a  Russian  vessel 
wa»  in  consequence  engaged  to  convey  him  to  Derne, 
and  be  was  to  be  escorted  by  a  guard  of  honor  consist- 
ing of  forty  Tripoline  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Tunis  for  the  purpose. 

Had  these  arrangements  proceeded  much  farther, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  would  have  been 
tht  fate  of  Hamet ;  but  information  of  them  was  con- 
Teyed  to  Eaton  by  the  Sapatapa,  whose  services  he 
hid  engaged  before  leaving  Tunis.   He  was  then  at 
L* shorn,  awaiting  the  determination  of  his  'govern- 
ment ;  no  answer  to  his  communication  with  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  Hamet  bad  arrived,  but  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  which  au- 
thorized him  to  suppose  that  his  plan  would  be  favora- 
bly received.   Therefore  considering  that  the  present 
dreumstances  were  too  important  to  permit  delay,  he 
b&suly  purchased  and  manned  a  vessel  of  fourteen 
funs,  called  the  Gloria,  and  sailed  in  her  for  Tunis, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  March,  1802.  The 
Bey  instantly  demanded  of  him  a  passport  for  Hamet 
and  his  suite,  who  were  on  the  point  of  departure. 
This  he  of  course  refused.    Hamouda  became  outra- 
geous, threatened  to  imprison  him,  and  to  declare  war 
against  the  United  States  ;  but  threats  only  suggested 
new  resources  to  this  energetic  man,  and  his  determina- 
tion was  soon  taken.  In  order  to  secure  himself  however, 
he  called  a  consultation  of  the  principal  Americans  then 
in  Tunis  who  having  approved  his  measures,  the  Gloria 
was  despatched  with  letters,  to  be  delivered  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  first  American  ship  of  war  which  could 
be  met  with,  communicating  the  state  of  the  affair,  and 


requesting  assistance  to  prevent  the  Prince  from  en- 
tering the  Tripoline  territory.  The  frigate  Boston  was 
luckily  soon  found  ;  her  commander,  O'Niell,  readily 
agreed  to  what  was  requested,  and  having  commis- 
sioned the  Gloria  as  an  United  States  ship,  to  act 
against  Tripoli,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Deme,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  vessel  carrying  Hamet.  The 
Gloria  returned  in  a  few  days  to  Tunis.  In  the  mean- 
time Eaton  had,  by  a  promise  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Sapatapa,  to  be  given  in  case  of  the  success  of 
his  plans,  opened  a  communication  with  the  Tripoline 
Prince,  whom  he  was  not  permitted  to  see.  Every 
means  was  used  to  operate  on  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and 
even  his  superstitious  feelings.  The  prospects  of  his 
restoration  by  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  were  con- 
trasted with  the  danger,  nay  the  certainty,  of  death, 
to  which  he  exposed  himself,  by  confiding  in  his  cruel 
and  perfidious  brother ;  the  prophecies  of  a  Mara- 
bout, respecting  hts  being  replaced  on  the  throne  of 
Tripoli,  by  a  people  from  the  setting  sun,  were  gravely 
and  ingeniously  repeated  ;  and  when  all  these  repre- 
sentations had  proved  ineffectual,  he  was  plainly  as- 
sured that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  reach  Deme,  but 
that  he  would  be  attacked  on  his  passage  by  the  Ame- 
rican squadron,  and  treated  if  taken,  as  a  Tripoline 
enemy.  The  miserable  exile  had  no  other  resource 
Uian  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can consuL  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  he  should 
sail  ostensibly  for  Derne,  furnished  with  a  passport  and 
also  a  private  letter  from  Eaton,  to  be  delivered  to  any 
American  commander  or  other  authority  with  whom  he 
might  fall  in ;  and  that  the  vessel  should  on  the  way 
put  into  Malta,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Swedes.  This  was  done,  and  Hamet  landed 
safely  at  that  island  on  the  1 1th  of  April. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  excited  the  strongest  inte- 
rest throughout  Barbary.  The  Bey  of  Tunis  pro- 
nounced that  all  was  over  with  Yusuf,  unless  he  made 
peace  at  once.  The  people  of  Tripoli  were  also  much 
excited,  as  they  expected  an  attack  to  be  immediately 
made.  Yusuf,  though  greatly  alarmed,  continued  his 
preparations  for  defence ;  and  it  is  said,  assembled  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  fifty  thousand  troops  about 
the  city ;  this  was  probably  however,  an  exaggerated 
statement.  His  nnval  force  ready  for  sea,  amounted 
to  one  vessel  of  eighteen  guns,  one  of  sixteen,  three  of 
fourteen,  and  one  of  ten ;  with  these,  Moral  Ilais  when 
a  little  sobered,  proposed  to  sail  for  Gibraltar,  and  after 
releasing  and  manning  the  two  vessels  there  lying,  to 
put  out  on  the  Atlantic,  where  he  expected  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest  of  prizes.  In  order  to  escape  observation, 
he  had  provided  his  sailors  with  the  dresses  of  chris- 
tian nations ;  but  this  ruse,  as  well  as  the  plan  it  was 
intended  to  promote,  were  soon  communicated  to  the 
watchful  Eaton,  and  by  him  to  the  officers  of  the  squad- 
ron. 

However  Tripoli  was  so  carelessly  blockaded,  that 
some  of  the  vessels  got  to  sea,  one  of  which  captured 
the  brig  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  carried  her  into 
Algiers,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  dispose  of  her 
and  her  crew.  The  American  Consul  at  Algiers,  remon- 
strated against  this  proceeding,  and  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure the  surrender  of  the  brig  and  men,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Dey  was  bound,  as  guaranty  of  the  peace  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Tripoli,  to  cause  her  deli- 
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very.  The  Dey  replied,  thai  he  had  engaged  lo  aci  only 
as  mediator,  but  not  to  employ  force  in  having  the  treaty 
respected ;  and  that  moreover  the  principal  parties  to  it 
being  then  at  war,  and  the  United  States  actually  hold- 
ing Tripoli  under  blockade,  the  treaty  as  well  as  the 
guaranty  were  in  fact  at  an  end.  However,  after  some 
delay,  the  Tripoline  was  ordered  to  quit  the  place, 
which  he  did,  taking  his  prize  with  him,  to  the  little 
port  of  Biserta,  is  the  Tunisian  territory,  sixty  miles 
from  the  capital ;  and  the  next  day  (July  3)  the  brig 
and  her  crew  were  advertised  for  sale  at  Tunis.  What 
were  the  feelings  of  Eaton  on  this  occasion  may  be  con- 
ceived ;  his  application  to  Commodore  Murray  who 
commanded  the  squadron  nominally  blockading  Tri- 
poli produced  no  effect;  and  to  his  mortification  he  saw 
the  cruiser  quit  the  place  with  the  American  captives 
in  irons,  (the  brig  being  left  at  Biserta,)  and  heard  of 
its  safe  entry  into  Tripoli  actually  in  sight  of  the  frigate 
Constellation.  As  a  last  resource,  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  their  captivity,  he  wrote  a  moderate  and 
conciliatory  letter  to  the  Pasha,  recommending  him  not 
to  allow  the  American  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
but  to  have  them  treated  with  lenity,  to  refrain  from 
farther  hostilities,  and  even  to  receive  Mr.  Morris,  the 
captain  of  the  Franklin,  as  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  until  affairs  could  be  arranged. 

The  American  ships  of  war  soon  after  quitted  that 
coast,  to  which  they  did  not  return  until  the  spring  of 
1803,  leaving  the  consuls  to  defend  as  they  could  their 
refusal  to  grant  passports  for  Tripoli.  Eaton  maintained 
his  ground  with  obstinacy,  the  others  yielded ;  the  consul 
at  Algiers  gave  his  passport  to  vessels  which  he  knew 
were  to  be  laden  with  wheal  for  Tripoli;  and  the  agent 
at  Tangiers  actually  gave  his,  to  one  of  the  Tripoline 
vessels  of  war  which  had  heen  lying  at  Gibraltar,  and 
which  accordingly  sailed  for  Tripoli,  laden  with  wheal 
from  Morocco.  These  circumstances  when  known,  put 
an  end  to  all  consideration  and  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can consul,  and  even  for  the  American  name  in  Tunis; 
as  Eaton  says,  "  it  was  a  matter  of  exultation  at  that 
piratical  court,  that  the  American  consul  had  been  aban- 
doned by  his  countrymen,  and  the  occasion  was  seized 
to  humble  hi*  pride.*  He  had  involved  himself  in  great 
expenses  in  furtherance  of  his  plans  respecting  Hamet, 
without  authorization  from  his  government ;  a  portion 
of  the  sums  expended  had  been  obtained  in  Tunis, 
and  the  ten  thousand  dollars  promised  to  the  Sapa- 
tapa  as  a  bribe,  and  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
his  treachery,  were  now  demanded  as  the  balance  in 
a  mercantile  transaction.  Neither  party  could  bring 
any  written  proofs,  the  case  was  therefore  referred  to 
the  Bey,  who  of  course  decided  against  Eaton,  and  the 
successful  minister  on  retiring  from  the  hall  of  justice, 
sarcastically  remarked,  that  in  Tunis  they  knew  hove  to 
keep  consuls  to  their  promises.  The  demand  for  a  frigate 
from  the  United  Slates  was  renewed,  which  Eaton,  in 
spite  of  threats  and  attempts  to  bribe  him,  having  re- 
fused even  to  submit  to  his  government,  his  brig,  the 
Gloria,  was  seized  and  charged  with  the  conveyance  of 
a  letter  lo  the  President,  containing  the  requisition  ;  she 
however  got  safely  lo  Leghorn,  where  she  was  sold. 

All  these  things  Eaton  could  only  represent  to  his 
government,  which  he  did  in  forcible  language ;  he  de- 
monstrated the  weakness  of  the  Barbary  Stales,  and 
showing  that  they  liad  not  a  single  ship  capable  of 


withstanding  a  sloop  of  war,  again  urged  the  employ- 
ment of  smaller  vessels.  Finally  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  "  be  supported  or  displaced,"  and  that  "  if  farther  con- 
cessions were  to  be  made,  he  might  not  be  the  medium  through 
which  they  were  to  be  presented." 

Although  Eaton  almost  despaired  of  procuring  the 
means  for  executing  his  plan  upon  Tripoli,  yet  he  main- 
tained an  active  correspondence  with  Hornet,  for  whose 
support  he  advanced  the  necessary  funds.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  that  Prince  at  Malta,  ho  had  met  with 
Captain  O'Neill,  of  the  Boston,  who  appeared  ready  to 
forward  the  project  by  every  exertion  in  his  power,  as 
also  did  the  Swedish  commander.  Commodore  Murray 
too,  who  come  there  with  the  Constellation,  thought 
better  of  the  affair,  and  offered  lo  lake  him  to  Derne; 
but  he  preferred  going  privately,  in  an  English  brig, 
which  he  had  chartered,  and  at  length  sailed  in  Novem- 
ber (1802)  for  that  place,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  affection  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  surrounding  Arab  tribes.  He  was  soon  after  joined 
by  a  nephew,  who  had  been  living  in  exile  in  Egypt,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  force ;  and  thus  considering 
himself  strong  enough  to  commence  his  march  upon 
the  capital,  he  despatched  a  confidential  messenger  to 
Eaton,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
and  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succors ;  he 
even  assured  him  that  the  appearance  of  a  single 
rican  frigate  before  Tripoli,  would  be  sufficient  to 
its  surrender. 

The  receipt  of  this  information  must  have  been  mar- 
tyrdom to  Enton;  he  restrained  his  vexation  as  lie 
could,  and  kept  the  messenger  concealed  in  his  house 
At  length,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1803,  Commodore 
Morris  appeared  off  the  harbor  in  the  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, and  soon  after  landed  with  one  or  two  of  his 
officers.   The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  contest  the  de- 
mand made  by  the  Bey,  for  the  restoration  of  some 
Tunisian  property,  which  had  been  seized  in  an  Impe- 
rial vessel  while  it  was  endeavoring  to  enter  Tripoli. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  property 
should  be  restored ;  but  this  compliance  only  embold- 
ened the  Bey  and  his  minister,  lo  demand  immediate 
payment  of  all  Eaton's  debts  in  Tunis,  real  or  pretend- 
ed ;  and  on  refusal  of  both  the  commodore  and  the  con- 
sul, the  former  was  actually  detained  in  Tunis,  and  not 
allowed  to  communicate  with  his  ship.    As  they  were 
thus  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Bey,  who  had 
besides,  at  least  the  semblance  of  right  in  his  preten- 
sions, nothing  was  left  but  to  pay  the  money,  which 
was  done.   During  these  proceedings  Eaton  by  his  ani- 
mated remonstrances,  and  by  the  charges  which  he 
openly  advanced  against  the  minister,  had  so  far  irri- 
tated the  Bey,  that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  quit 
the  place,  declaring,  "  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  good 
heart,  but  a  wrong  head  ;  too  obstinate  and  violent ;" 
and  that  he  "  must  have  a  consul  more  congenial  with 
the  Barbary  interests."    Eaton  therefore  took  his  leave, 
and  quitted  Tunis  on  tho  10th  of  March.    Before  his 
departure  he  had  introduced  Hamct's  agent  to  the  com- 
modore, and  the  plans  and  resources  of  that  Prince 
were  exposed  to  him.   Morris  however,  cither  did  not. 
partake  of  Eaton's  conviction  relative  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  scheme,  or  did  not  anticipate  from  its  suc- 
cess results  so  favorable  to  his  country  as  to  war  rap: 
I  his  interference.   He  therefore  refused  all  immediate 
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assistance,  and  only  promised  to  appear  before  Tripoli 
injure,  when,  "  provided  an  equivalent  were  guarantied 
MA/  United  Slates  in  the  event  of  success,"  he  would  fur- 
nish Harriet  with  "twenty  barrels  of  powder."  He  did  in- 
deed Appear  before  Tripoli  about  the  end  of  May,  with 
fire  frigates  and  a  schooner ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
an  ansuceessful  attempt  to  destroy  some  vessels  laden 
with  wheat,  which  had  been  chased  into  the  harbor  of 
Old  Tripoli,  (the  ancient  Sabrata)  he  confined  himself 
entirely  to  negotiations.  Yustif  demanded  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  the  expenses  of  the  war  "for  a 
part,"  and  on  this  being  refused,  he  told  the  Commodore 
that  "the  business  was  at  an  end,  and  that  ho  must  de- 
part.'' Morris  quitted  the  coast  immediately,  leaving 
two  frigates  to  blockade  the  port ;  he  soon  after  re- 
ceired  orders  to  return  to  America,  where  he  was  tried 
before  a  court  martini,  and  received  a  severe  censure  for 
his  inactivity  and  incapacity.  Captain  John  Rodgcrs 
who  wag  left  in  command,  succeeded  on  the  2 1st  of  June 
in  destroying;  the  Tripoli ne  ship  of  war  of  twenty-two 
Suns,  which  as  before  stated  had  sailed  from  Gibraltar, 
loaded  with  wheat  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  With 
Hamet  no  communication  appears  to  have  taken  place. 

Eaton  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  5th  of  May  1803,  and 
in  June  proceeded  to  Washington,  to  adjust  his  account^, 
sod  to  urge  the  adoption  of  more  rigorous  measures 
towards  the  Barbary  powers.    He  appears  to  have 
been  coldly  received.    His  expanses  incurred  on  Ha- 
raert  account,  were  not  allowed  by  the  Department  of 
State,  nor  indeed  were  they  completely  admitted  until 
they  had  been  before  Congress  during  its  two  ensuing 
stssoos.   His  desire  to  bo  relieved  from  his  situation, 
unless  a  more  determined  course  were  pursued,  was 
considered  as  a  resignation  of  his  office,  in  which  Mr. 
Caihcart  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  and  in- 
fractions had  been  forwarded  to  that  gentleman  to  ne- 
zouate  both  with  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  on  the  amount  to  be 
pul  as  presents  and  yearly  tribute.    To  crown  all,  a 
letter  had  been  written  to  the  Bey,  in  which  Eaton  was 
declared  "  to  hare  gone  beyond  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his 
twtnrnwu,"  and  his  acts  were  "  disclaimed  as  in  opposi- 
tin  to  his  orders."    With  all  these  circumstances  he 
was  not  indeed  made  acquainted  immediately ;  but  the 
manner  of  bis  reception  did  not  impress  him  favorably 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  Administration,  and 
ouch  increased  his  natural  irritability. 

The  American  government  did  not  however  neglect 
Co  take  advantage  of  his  information  and  experience; 
•ad  news  having  arrived  of  some  success  on  the  part  of 
Hamet,  it  was  determined  to  send  a  much  larger  force  to 
the  Mediterranean.  This  squadron  sailed  on  the  1 3th  of 
August,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Preble ; 
and  after  halting  a  few  days  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
in  order  to  settle  affairs  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
at  Tangiers,  it  joined  the  other  ships  off  Tripoli  in  Oc- 
A  circumstance  here  occurred  of  the  most  disas- 


trous nature,  and  which  probably  contributed  more  than 
any  other,  to  prevent  the  dethronement  of  Yusuf,  or  the 
termination  of  the  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Barbary  nations,  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory 
in  the  former.  The  frigate  Philadelphia,  while  in  chase 
of  a  Tripoline  ship  on  the  31st  of  October  (1803),  struck 
upon  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Tripoli 
with  an  much  violence,  that  she  remained  immoveable 
by  any  means  at  the  disposition  of  the  crew,  and  con- 


sequently defenceless.  Her  situation  being  ascertained 
in  the  city,  a  number  of  gun  boals  were  instantly  sent 
out,  to  which,  as  no  resistance  could  be  made,  she  was 
of  necessity  surrendered.  The  crew,  consisting  oCthrcc 
hundred,  with  their  captain  Bainbridge,  were  transfer- 
red to  the  city;  two  days  after  the  ship  was  got  off, 
towed  into  port,  and  being  easily  repaired,  was  likely 
to  prove  a  valuable  accession  to  the  naval  strength  of 
the  Pasha. 

The  capture  of  the  Philadelphia  was  however  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  moral  effect  infinitely  more  injurious 
to  the  American  cause  than  the  mere  loss  of  the  ship, 
and  her  acquisition  by  Tripoli.  The  skill,  and  even  the 
personal  bravery  of  the  naval  men  of  the  United  Stales, 
had  been  rendered  doubtful  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  previous  years  ;  these  doubts  now  assumed  the  form 
of  a  certainty,  the  most  unfavorable  and  mortifying;  and 
unless  something  had  been  immediately  done  to  retrieve 
the  honor  of  the  flag,  it  must  have  quitted  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  disgrace,  or  designated  every  ship  over  which  it 
waved,  as  the  bearer  of  tribute. 

But  there  were  noble  spirits  in  the  American  squad- 
ron who  determined  that  this  should  not  be.  On  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  February,  1804,  Lieutenant  Ste- 
phen Decatur,  accompanied  by  seventy  resolute  men, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  in  a  small  schooner  which 
he  had  previously  taken  and  called  the  Intrepid,  and 
succeeded  in  boarding  the  Philadelphia,  then  lying  under 
the  guns  of  the  castle.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Tripoline 
crew  were  overpowered ;  many  were  killed,  others 
swam  to  the  shore,  and  communicated  the  astounding 
facts.  A  terrible  fire  was  instantly  opened  upon  the 
ship  from  the  castle  and  batteries,  aided  by  those  of  two 
vessels  lying  near  ;  and  it  being  impossible  to  carry  off 
the  Philadelphia,  she  was  set  on  fire.  The  Americans 
retreated  to  the  Intrepid  ;  a  breeze  fortunately  sprung 
up;  they  were  soon  beyond  tho  power  of  their 
enemies,  and  reached  the  ship  which  awaited  them, 
without  losing  a  man.  The  Philadelphia  was  totally 
destroyed. 

This  heroic  achievement  restored  confidence  to  the 
Americans,  nnd  determined  Commodore  Preble  to  make 
a  desperate  attempt  upon  the  city.  His  force  had  how- 
ever been  much  reduced  by  the  loss  of  the  Pliiladclphia 
and  the  recall  of  other  ships;  and  judging  that  an  addi- 
tion was  necessary  to  afford  any  prospect  of  success, 
he  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he*obtained  from  the 
King  the  use  of  two  bomb  vessels  and  six  gun  boats. 
These  were  strong,  heavy,  flat  bottomed  vessels,  bad 
sailers,  but  manageable  by  oars,  and  well  calculated  for 
harbor  operations.  The  gun  boats  mounted  each  a 
long  twenty  four  pounder,  and  were  manned  by  thirty- 
five  men ;  the  bombs  carried  thirteen  inch  mortars  and 
forty  men;  several  Neapolitan  gunners  and  bombar- 
diers were  also  engaged  to  assist  in  working  them.  The 
whole  American  force  thus  amounted  to  one  frigate, 
(the  Constitution,)  three  brigs,  three  schooners,  two 
bombs,  and  six  gun  boats,  carrying  in  all  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and  one  thousand  and  sixty 
men ;  and  with  this  armament  Preble  appeared  before 
Tripoli  on  the  25th  of  July,  1804 

Yusuf  was  not  however  taken  unawares,  and  he  had 
made  formidable  preparations  for  resistance.  The  num- 
ber of  his  troops  in  the  city  was  supposed  to  be  twenty- 
five  thousand ;  the  batteries  mounted  one  hundred  and 
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fifteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  besides  which,  the  harbor 
was  defended  by  nineteen  gun  boats,  two  gallies,  two 
schooners  of  eight  guns  each,  and  a  brig  of  ten  guns. 

The  weather  was  for  several  days  unfavorable  for 
an  attack.  At  length  on  the  3d  of  August  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  approached  the  harbor,  and  began  to 
throw  shells  into  the  town.  The  fire  was  returned  from 
the  batteries  and  vessels,  and  during  five  hours  a  con- 
stant cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.  Three  of 
the  Tripoline  gun  boats  were  boarded  and  taken  ;  their 
other  vessels  were  materially  injured,  and  much  da- 
mage was  done  to  the  town  and  fortifications :  but  as 
nothing  more  could  be  effected,  the  squadron  withdrew, 
having  lost  only  one  man,  Lieutenant  James  Decatur, 
and  had  thirteen  wounded. 

The  results  not  proving  sufficient  to  bring  Yusuf  to 
terms,  another  attack  was  made  on  the  7th  of  August, 
which  terminated  less  favorably  to  the  Americans ;  one 
of  their  prizes  having  been  blown  up,  and  their  whole 
loss  amounting  to  fourteen  killed,  and  four  wounded, 
without  having  produced  any  notable  injury  to  the 
Tripolines.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  a  frigate  ar- 
rived from  the  United  States,  bringing  information  thai 
a  large  reinforcement  might  be  soon  expected,  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Samuel  Barron,  who  being 
the  senior  officer,  would  supercede  Preble.  This  news 
caused  a  suspension  of  the  attacks,  during  which  Yusuf 
made  offers  of  peace,  on  consideration  of  receiving  five 
hundred  dollars  as  the  ransom  of  each  of  hi3  prisoners. 
This  offer  was  rejected  at  once,  and  the  expected  rein- 
forcement not  appearing,  Tripoli  was  bombarded  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  August.  On  the  28th  another  at- 
tack was  made,  by  which  the  castle  and  town  suffered 
considerably,  and  three  of  the  Tripolino  gun  boats 
were  destroyed ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September  another, 
with  less  success. 

On  the  4th  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
vessels  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  injure  the  batteries. 
The  schooner  Intrepid,  with  which  Decatur  had  exe- 
cuted his  enterprise  on  the  Philadelphia,  was  converted 
into  a  fire  ship,  being  filled  with  powder  and  combusti- 
bles; and  in  it,  with  merely  a  boat  attached  in  order 
to  return  after  the  fire  had  been  communicated,  Lieute- 
nants Wadsworth,  Somcrs  and  Israel  embarked,  and 
steered  in  the  direction  of  the  vessels.  Two  of  the 
Tripoline  gallies  were  seen  to  row  towards  the  Intrepid, 
and  place  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  her;  a  terrific 
explosion  then  took  place ;  the  three  vessels  were  shi- 
vered into  atoms,  and  a  number  of  shells  fell,  spreading 
destruction  on  the  unfortunate  town.  Of  those  who 
had  embarked  in  the  Intrepid,  nothing  was  ever  heard.  I 
It  is  supposed  that  seeing  escape  impossible,  they  had 
involved  themselves  and  their  enemies  in  one  common 
destruction. 

No  more  attempts  were  made  upon  Tripoli  during 
this  season.  The  storms  which  prevail  on  that  coast 
in  the  Autumn  had  commenced,  and  it  was  considered 
improper  to  expose  the  small  vessels  to  their  violence. 
They  were  therefore  sent  to  Syracuse,  the  Constitution 
and  two  brigs  remaining  to  keep  up  the  blockade. 

Information  of  the  capture  of  the  Philadelphia  did 
not  reach  the  United  States  until  March,  1804;  and  it 
seems  to  have  produced  upon  the  American  govern- 
ment the  same  effects  which  it  had  upon  the  officers  of  ' 
the  squadron.   It  infused  energy  into  its  councils,  and 


determined  the  President  to  act  with  more  vigor  than 
he  had  hitherto  manifested  ;  he  resolved  "  to  send  to 
the  Mediterranean  a  force  which  would  be  able,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  to  coerce  the  enemy  to  a 
peace,  on  terms  compatible  with  the  honor  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country."  Four  frigates  were  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Samuel  Barron,  who  was  furnished  with  exten- 
sive authority,  to  act  against  or  treat  with  the  Bsrbary 
powers. 

News  had  arrived  that  Hamet  had  met  with  some 
successes  in  his  expedition  from  Derne  against  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  President  "considering  that  concerted 
operations  by  those  who  have  a  common  enemy  were 
entirely  justifiable,  and  might  produce  effects  favorable 
to  both,  without  binding  either  to  guaranty  the  object*  of 
the  olaer,"  says  in  his  instructions  to  Barron,  "with 
respect  to  the  ex-Pasha  of  Tripoli,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  availing  yourself  of  his  co-operation  with 
you  against  Tripoli,  if  you  shall  upon  a  full  view  of 
the  subject,  after  your  arrival  upon  the  station,  consider 
his  co-operation  expedient."  Eaton  had  been  appointed 
to  accompany  the  squadron  as  navy  agent  for  the  Bar- 
bary  states,  with  a  view  to  his  being  employed,  in  case 
a  junction  with  Hamet  were  determined  on ;  but  be 
was  placed  entirely  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
modore, and  is  merely  mentioned  in  the  instructions 
to  that  officer  as  likely  to  be  "  extremely  useful."  Be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  squadron,  information  was 
received  that  Hamet  had  been  deserted  by  his  follow- 
ers, and  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt.  Of  his  expedition 
no  particulars  appear  to  be  on  record,  and  no  account 
can  be  obtained  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
failure:  but  between  Yusuf  in  possession,  and  Hamet  as 
pretender,  unsupported  too  by  any  man  of  strong  cha- 
racter, and  without  resources,  the  contest  could  not  have 
been  doubtfuL  No  change  however  was  made  in  the 
destination  of  Eaton,  who  sailed  with  the  squadron  in 
the  above  mentioned  capacity,  in  July,  1804,  and  ar- 
rived at  Malta  on  the  5th  of  September  following.  He 
there  learnt  that  Hamet,  fearing  to  trust  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turkish  authorities  in  Egypt,  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  revolted  Mamelukes,  in  one  of  the 
provinces  up  the  Nile.  This  did  not  discourage  Eaton ; 
determining  at  least  to  have  an  interview  with  the  ex- 
iled Prince,  he  prevailed  on  Commodore  Barron  to 
commit  the  affair  to  his  charge,  and  sailed  with  Captain 
Isaac  Hull  in  the  brig  Argus  for  Alexandria,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  25lh  of  November,  1804. 

( To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

IMPHOMPTU, 

On  eeeing  that  the  Publisher  of  the  Messenger  hail  changed  the 
color  of  its  covers. 

So  you're  changing  your  colors,  I  see,  master  White, 
But  say  now  d'ye  think  it  is  perfectly  right  ? 
Yet  I  own,  on  reflection,  it  is  not  so  wrong, 
And  the  reason,  I  think,  is  sufficiently  strong : 
Give  it  up  1  Then  I'll  tell  you  at  once  to  your  shame, 
Foil  Ye  a  man  of  all  colors  yourself— by  your  name  ; 
For  all  the  seven  colors,  you  know,  must  unite 
To  make  the  commixture  that  people  call  while. 

P.  a 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Ml  Whitk, — On  looking  overa  young  lady's  Album 
a  few  evenings  since,  I  met  with  the  following  lines,  of 
which,  wiih  her  permission,  I  immediately  took  a  copy. 
I  now  enclose  them  to  you  for  insertion  in  tlie  Messen- 
ger, hoping  that  some  one  of  your  numerous  readers  may 
not  only  be  able  to  tell  mc  in  what  language  they  are 
written,  but  let  mc  still  further  into  the  secret  by  giv- 
ing me  a  translation  of  them. 

"  'Adhmhur  mar  dhia  neo  bhaamhor  'ta 

"  'N  t'oglach  gu  caidreach  a  shuis  re  d  'aqa: 

u  Sa  chluin,  aa  chith  re  faad  na  huin 

"  Do  bhriara  droigheal,  's  do  fhrca  gradh  coin." 

1  was  also  allowed  to  transcribe  from  the  same  source, 
two  other  pieces  which  I  send  you  herewith,  under  an 
impression  that  they  arc  well  worthy  a  place  in  your 
interesting  miscellany.  *    *  * 

STANZAS 


IDDUE'SF.D  TO  MI>-i 


Younger  heads  will  bow  before  thee, 
Younger  hearts  than  mine  adore  thee, 
Younger  lips  due  praises  sing  thee, 
Younger  hands  choice  flowers  shall  bring  thee — 
But  when  Time's  unmclling  frost, 
Once  hath  chilPd  Love's  altar-flame, 
Breasts,  to  passion's  impulse  lost, 
Never  after  burn  the  same : 
Then  what  has  Age  like  mine  to  do 
With  youthful  Beauty,  pretty  Lou? 

Brighter  eyes  will  sparkle  near  thee, 
Quicker  ears  rejoice  to  hear  thee, 
Gayer  forms  around  thee  pressing, 
Woo  thy  gentle  arms'  caressing: 
But  when  Fate's  severest  blow, 
Bursts  the  heart's  most  cherish 'd  tics; 
Lays  its  long-nurs'd  wishes  low, 
Hope  dismay'd  from  misery  flies  : 
Then  what  has  grief  like  mine  to  do 
With  joyous  Beauty,  pretty  Lou? 


For  the  SoiMhrrn  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  STBIIi*S  LEAF. 
Rates-hair'd  !  and  yet  so  fair,  in  opening  youth ! 
Dark-eyed !  with  snowy  brow  of  beaming  truth ! 

How  can  thy  Destiny  but  happy  be  1 
Loved  of  a  hundred  hearts!  bright  rising  star! 
Light  that  shall  bless  admiring  eyes  afar! 
How  many  breasts  shall  wildly  throb  for  thee  ? 

Thine  too,  for  one  of  kindred  worth  shall  sigh, 
With  thought  deep-seated  in  his  soft  blue  eye, 

Fair,  but  with  sun-tinged  roses  on  his  check ; 
Liberal  in  speech,  in  action  bold  and  free, 
Save  when  with  timid  love  he  bows  to  thee 

And  silent  muses  what  he  dare  not  speak. 


Thou  hast  not  yet  beheld,  but  shalt  ere  I 
And  lowed,  drink  in  the  music  of  his  tongue, 

And  feel  thy  bosom  a  strange  thrill  pervade : — 
Fortune  and  health  shall  on  your  union  smile, 
And  lisping  lips  shall  every  care  beguile, 

Till  late  in  peace,  thy  lamp  of  life  shall  lade. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

And  Ruth  said,  entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
following  after  thee:  for  whither  thou  goesi,  I  will  go;  and  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge:  thy  people  shall  lie  ray  people,  unit  thy 
God  my  God. 

Where  thou  dieet  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried:  the 
Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee 
*.-Ruth  1.  lfi,  17. 

TO  MY  WIFE. 

Where  e'er  thou  gocst  I  will  go, 
And  share  with  thee  in  weal  or  wo — 
And  where  thy  wearied  footsteps  rest, 
Thy  head  shall  pillow  on  my  breast. 

Thy  |*:ople  shall  my  people  be — 
Thy  kindred  find  n  friend  in  m<: — 
Tliy  God  shall  be  my  God — one  hope 
Shull  bear  our  fainting  spirits  up. 

My  earthly  joys  with  thee  shall  die, 
And  in  thy  grave  forgotten  lie — 
So  God  in  justice  deal  with  mc, 
If  aught  but  death  part  me  and  thee. 

HANOVER. 


For  the  Southern  Literary 
THE  KISS*— »«  At  Moore. 

'Tis  a  sweet  boy!  his  eye  is  bright, 
Smooth  is  his  cheek,  and  velvet  soft, 

And  his  rosy,  pulpy  lips  invite 
The  kiss  I  give,  in  sooth,  full  oft. 

How  glows  my  eye,  and  my  heart,  how  wild 
It  beats,  as  I  kiss  the  lovely  child  ! 

But  there's  a  cause  ye  little  ken, 

Why  thus  1  love  to  kiss  the  boy ! 
If  thou  wert  absent,  Julia,  then, 

The  kiss  I  love  so  soon  would  cloy, 
Twould  not  be  half  so  oft  as  now, 

♦Twould  not  be  half  ao  sweet,  I  trow. 

I  mark  when  thy  lip  presses  his, 
And,  ere  the  dewy  moisture's  flown, 

I  steal  it  with  another  kiss, 
«fnd  irrram  /  sip  it  from  thy  own  ! 

E'en  such  a  kiss  thrills  through  my  heart, 
What  bliss  would  thine  own  lips  imparl ! 
Written  in  the  summer  of  1827.  I\  II. 


For  tho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LOVE— MUTUAL  BUT  HOPELESS. 

O!  the  light  of  thine  Eye  is  the  beam  that  falls 
Through  the  narrow  grate,  on  the  Dungeon  floor, 

To  show  the  sad  captive  the  strength  of  his  walls, 
And  remind  him  of  joys  he  must  taste  no  more. 

Ami  that  melting  voice  is  Love's  whispered  breath, 
By  night  through  that  grated  casement  stealing, 

To  rouse  him  from  slumbers  as  heavy  as  death, 
To  hopeless  wishes,  and  useless  feeling. 

But  that  voice  is  dear  to  his  wasted  heart, 
And  dear  to  his  eye  is  that  lonoly  ray ; 

Though  they  wound  his  bosom,  he  loves  the  smart, 
Nor  wishes  for  death,  but  when  these  arc  away. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Mcucnger. 
TO  DESPAIR* 

Hail  to  thy  tranquil  and  secure  abode, 
The  gloomy  refuge  of  the  torlurcd  breast ; 

Where  anxious  Care  resigns  his  weary  load  ; 
And  wasted  Sorrow  sighs  herself  lo  rest. 

No  treacherous  Hope  here  flatters  and  deceives, 
No  shortlived  Rapture  cheats  the  ravished  sense ; 

No  airy  dreams  delirious  Fancy  weaves; 

Hope — Rapture — Fancy — all  arc  banished  hence. 

Here  Fear,  with  startling  cry,  no  more  appals, 
For  he  who  knows  iIkj  worst  no  harm  can  dread : 

And  keen  affliction's  dart  as  harmless  falls, 

As  the  vain  storm  that  pelts  the  senseless  dead. 

Here  no  fierce  Passions  agitate  the  breast, 
But  Rage  is  quelled,  and  Hate  forgets  his  foe: 

Pride  stoops ;  Ambition  vails  his  haughty  crest; 
And  Envy  covets  nought  that  kings  bestow. 

But  Love  still  feeds  the  never  dying  flame, 
Whose  cold  pale  light  scarce  breaks  the  settled 
gloom, 

Like  the  Sepulchral  lamp,  whose  livid  gleam 
Watches  above  the  Silence  of  the  Tomb. 

That  light  no  more  the  dazzled  sense  beguiles; 

That  flame  no  more  the  frozen  bosom  warms ; 
Yet  dear,  as  when,  all  bright  in  rosy  smiles, 

It  led  my  faithful  Laura  to  my  arms. 

But  she  is  lost;  and  now  this  calm  abode 
Affords  a  refuge  lo  my  weary  breast; 

And  Care,  at  length  resigns  his  weary  load ; 
And  wasted  Sorrow  sighs  herself  to  rest. 


For  tho  Southern  Literary  Meiscnger 

My  ip-andfaihcr  who  had  died  at  the  of  eighty-aii 
(he  first  object  1  examined;  his  snowy  lock*  had  tx*(*ome,  through 
the  influence  of  the  leaden  mantle  which  enveloped  him,  of  a 
blood  color,  kc.  kc.— Prince  Pnckltr  JfwWi  vitit  to  the  vmult 
of  hit  ancettort. 

"IIave  ye  torn  away  the  fun'ral  pall  ? — 
Did  ye  strip  each  corpse  to  sight? — 

Then  leave  me,  in  my  ancestral  hall, 
I  visit  the  dead  to-night—" 

The  clock  struck  twelve  and  I  took  the  lamp 

With  a  solemn  step  and  slow — 
Down— down  I  went,  and  my  echoing  tramp 

Rang  deep  in  the  vault  below. 

I  saw  the  dust  of  centuries  round ; 

And  I  fell  my  courage  droop; — 
My  eyes  were  rivctted— strained— spell-bound— 

By  tlurcc  of  that  awful  group. 

I  stood  in  the  rharnel  house  of  those, 
Whose  blood  in  my  veins  now  ran ; 

My  current  of  life  seem'd  nearly  froze 
As  I  strove  the  scene  to  scan. 

An  aged  man  with  his  "  gory  locks'1 
And  sightless  sockets  was  there, — 

And  starmg  seem'd  from  his  leudui  box 
Willi  a  stem— reproachful  air. 


Wrapp'd  in  embroider'd  cloth  of  gold, 
Lav  a  noble  knight  and  tall — 

And  I  knew  at  once  the  warrior  bold, 
Who  hung  in  my  castle  hall. 

At  head  of  his  Cuirassiers, — there  he 
Was  charging  die  flying  Swede ; 

But  here — oh  pitiful  sight  to  see ! 
The  victor  lay  low  indeed. 


In  a  gorgeous  rob 


c  of  si 


k,  here  lay 


The  finest  of  female  forms; 
I  did  but  touch  her — she  pass'd  away — 
My  hand  was  alive  with  worms. 

I  sunk  on  my  knees  in  fervent  prayer; 

Tears  fell— and  my  bosom  thaw'd ; 
Horror  gave  place  to  the  feeling,  there 

Of  trusi  in  the  mighty  God. 

I  rose  without  or  shudder  or  dread, 

And  I  kiss'd  that  aged  face ; 
I  took  a  lock  from  the  sightless  head, 

And  calmly  quitted  the  place. 

But  never  again  till  I  drink  the  cup 
Of  death— will  I  enter  there— 

The  power  of  prayer,  might  bear  mc  up — 
Bui  God,  he  hath  said— forbear ! ! ! 


At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  whose  fine  taste  se- 
lected the  following  effusion  of  the  celebrated  4,Etlrick 
Shepherd,"  from  some  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  we 
gladly  insert  it  in  our  columns.  It  is  a  most  touching 
tribute  of  fraternal  affection  to  an  elder  sister,  from  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  bards  of  modern  limes. 

THERE'S  NAB  LADDIE  COMING. 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

There's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean, 
There's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean ; 
I  hae  watch'd  thee  at  mid-day,  at  morn,  an'  at  e'en, 
An'  there's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean. 
But  be  nae  down-hearted  though  lovers  gang  by, 
Thou'rt  my  only  sister,  thy  brother  am  1 ; 
An'  aye  in  my  wee  house  thou  welcome  shall  be, 
An'  while  I  hae  saxpence,  I'll  share  it  wi'  thee. 

0  Jeanie,  dear  Jeanic,  when  we  twa  were  young, 

1  sat  on  your  knee,  to  your  bosom  I  clung ; 

You  kiss'd  mc,  an'  clnsp'd  mc,  an'  croon'd  your  bit  sang, 

An'  bore  mc  about,  when  you  hardly  dought  gang. 

An'  when  I  fell  sick,  wi'  a  red  watery  ee, 

You  watched  your  wee  brother,  an'  fcarM  he  wad  dec  j 

I  fell  the  cool  hand,  and  the  kindly  embrace, 

An'  the  warm  trickling  tears  drappin  aft  on  my  face. 

Sac  wae  was  my  kind  heart  to  see  my  Jean  weep, 
I  closed  my  sick  ce,  though  I  wasna  asleep ; 
An'  I'll  never  forget  till  the  day  that  I  dee, 
The  gratitude  due,  my  dear  Jeanie,  to  theo ! 
Then  be  nae  down-hearted,  for  nae  lad  can  feel 
Sic  true  love  as  I  do,  or  ken  you  sac  wcel ; 
My  heart  it  yearns  o'er  thee,  and  grieved  wad  I  be 
If  aught  were  to  part  my  dear  Jeanic  an»  inc. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Reauurk*  on  the    Review  of    Governor  Taze 
%  well**  Report* 

Mr.  Whits.— I  have  just  read  the  Review  of  Go- 
vernor Tazewell's  Report  to  the  Legislature,  upon  the 
subject  of  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  in  your  last  num- 
ber, and  am  sorry  to  find  that,  amongst  many  things 
which  I  like,  it  contains  some  misstatements  which,  I 
think,  do  great  injustice  to  that  document,  and  to  its  au- 
thor; and  which  I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  correct. 

In  the  first  place,  in  noticing  that  part  of  the  paper 
in  which  the  Governor  argues  that  as  the  last  census 
shews  that  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  our  Slate 
is  only  about  four  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  other  States,  particularly  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut,  has  proved  that  only  one-fifteenth  of  the 
whole  number  in  any  community  can  be  drawn  to  such 
an  institution,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  actual  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  could  be  drawn  to  our  asylum  would 
Dot  exceed  twenty-eight;  the  Reviewer  remarks  that 
the  Governor  "seems  to  have  founded  his  argument  up- 
on the  supposition  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  to  be 
educated  at  the  proposed  asylum  in  Virginia,  are  to  be 
maintained  from  their  own  resources,  or  the  private  libe- 
rality of  their  friends;  whereas  the  very  object  of  ap- 
plying for  legislative  aid,  13  to  enable  many  of  these 
indigent  children  of  misfortune  to  obtain  instruction  at 
the  public  expense."  But  this  is  obviously  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  document;  for  the  Governor  says  ex- 
pressly in  a  passage  quoted  by  the  Reviewer  himself, 
"the  question  seems  to  be  resolved  into  this, — Can  the 
Legislature  reasonably  promise  itself,  that  by  the  employ- 
ment of  my  meant  which  it  ought  to  use,  it  may  concen- 
trate at  any  point  within  this  Slate  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  draw  thither  the  proper  number  of  such  pu- 
pils?"  But  it  is  quite  apparent  that  among  the  "any 
means,"  and  "sufficient  inducements,"  which  he  was 
here  speaking  of,  he  included  a  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  indigent  pupils,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed, 
the  very  object  of  the  establishment,  as  the  Reviewer 
himself  remarks,  implies  the  propriety  of  such  a  provi- 
sion, and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Report  accordingly 
takes  it  for  granted  throughout. 

But  the  Reviewer  asks :  "If  this  was  not  the  ground 
of  the  Governor's  reasoning,  why  docs  he  suppose  that 
not  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaf 
mutes  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  a  seminary  for  in- 
struction?*'    Why,  for  the  reasons  which  he  has  so 
clearly  stated,  and  which  the  Reviewer  ought  to  have 
understood  ;  that  such  had  been  the  experience  of  other 
States,  particularly  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  authorize  the  hope  of  a  different 
result  in  our  own  case.  Yet  he  asks,  "  Docs  ho  mean 
that  a  larger  number  could  not  be  obtained  if  the  public 
expense  were  proffered  for  their  education  and  subsist- 
ence?"   Undoubtedly  he  means  this;  for  he  says  ex- 
pressly in  a  passage  which  the  Reviewer  quotes,  that 
in  those  States  to  whose  experience  he  refers,  "the  most 
liberal  means  have  been  employed  to  attract  to  their  long 
established  asylums  all  of  that  class  who  might  be  in- 
duced to  resort  thither ;"  and  he  adds  still  more  expli- 
citly in  another  passage  which  the  Reviewer  does  not 
quote,  but  which  he  ought  to  have  read,  speaking  of 
the  same  institutions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut, 
"The  only  other  aid"  (besides  acta  of  incorporation,) 
Voi-.  1. — 26 


"which  either  of  these  seminaries  has  ever  received 
since,  from  the  several  States  within  the  limits  of  which 
they  are  situated,  has  been  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of 
money  annually  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons,  the  children  of  citizens  of  these  States  re- 
spectively, whose  parents  were  in  such  indigent  circum- 
stances as  not  to  be  able  to  defray  the  charge  of  their  educa- 
tion," It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  Governor's  reason- 
ing on  this  point  is  entirely  sound ;  whilst  the  criticism 
of  the  Reviewer  upon  it  is  founded  altogether  upon  a 
mere  misconception  of  his  own. 

But  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  number  of  pupils 
in  our  asylum  would  not  exceed  twenty-eight,  the  Go- 
vernor proceeds  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  provide  for  the  support  and  education  of  them, 
that  is,  of  the  indigent  ones  of  course,  at  the  asylum  of 
one  of  our  sister  States,  rather  than  to  establish  a  new 
seminary  for  them  within  our  own  bounds;  and  sug- 
gests several  reasons  in  favor  of  such  a  course.  First, 
it  would  aid  the  cause  of  science,  which  he  thinks  would 
be  much  better  promoted,  in  the  "  more  sublime  and 
long-hidden"  branches  of  it  at  least,  by  all  communities 
sending  in  their  contributions  to  a  common  stock,  where- 
ever  tliat  may  happen  to  have  l>cen  first  begun,  rather 
tlian  by  their  separately  exerting  themselves  to  domes- 
ticate those  mysterious  novelties  prematurely  within 
their  respective  bounds.  Secondly,  it  would  save  mo- 
ney, which  is  the  sinews  of  charily  as  well  as  of  war, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  husbanded  with  great  care. 
And  thirdly,  and  above  alt,  the  proceeding,  or  rather 
perhaps  the  principle  which  it  involves,  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  union,  and  bind  the  states  together.  Thus 
he  says:  "To  all  this  let  me  add,  that  if  there  is  any 
thing  better  calculated  than  any  oilier  to  cement  our 
union,  and  to  keep  bright  the  chain  which  1  trust  will 
bind  these  states  together  while  time  lasts,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  contribution  of  each  to  objects  approved 
by  all,  without  any  jealous  regard  to  the  actual  spot  at 
which  such  a  general  good  may  commence.  If  a  gene- 
rous  spirit  of  this  sort  is  but  once  manifested,  its  effects 
will  be  soon  seen  and  felt  by  alL  Acts  of  kindness  will 
not  fail  to  induce  forbearance,  and  to  generate  sympa- 
thy. When  each  State  shall  feel  that  for  the  aid  it  re- 
quires to  accomplish  any  object  of  general  utility,  it 
may  rely  confidently  on  its  co-states,  there  will  be  no 
more  applications  to  the  federal  government  to  pervert 
the  language  of  the  constitution,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  unholy  scheme  of  robbing  a  minority  to  enrich  a 
majority.  Then  those  who  contend  but  for  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  contempt 
which  such  a  motive  cannot  fail  to  inspire  with  all  the 
generous  and  the  good.  It  would  have  been  worthy  of 
Virginia  to  set  such  an  example ;  it  is  worthy  of  her  to 
imitate  that  which  others  have  already  taught." 

Now  these  views  of  the  Governor  may  not  be  exact- 
ly correct,  and  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  adopt 
them  myself;  but  what  is  there  in  any  of  them,  1  ask, 
that  ought  to  excite  the  alarm,  or  kindle  the  indignation 
of  the  Reviewer?  Obviously  nothing  at  all.  Yet  after 
quoting  them  at  full  length,  he  proceeds  to  comment 
upon  them  in  the  following  words:  "It  is  in  these  pas- 
sages that  we  think  lurks  the  fallacy,  and  we  might  add 
the  mischief  of  the  Governor's  views.  He  sets  out  first 
by  deprecating  all  legislative  interference  on  the  sub- 
ject." Where?   In  what  part  of  the  Report  ?  For  I 
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have  not  seen  such  a  thought  in  it;  and  I  have  read  the 
■whole,  though  the  Reviewer  it  seems  has  not;  and  the 
passages  under  his  notice  most  certainly  do  not  suggest 
any  thing  like  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  directly  ad- 
vise that  the  Legislature  shall  interfere  in  the  case,  al- 
though not  precisely  in  the  Reviewer's  woy.  But  he 
goes  on :  "  'Let  us  alone'  is  his  cardinal  maxim,  and  the 
maxim  of  the  school  of  politicians  to  which  he  belongs. 
Let  individuals  lake  care  of  themselves,  and  of  each 
other;  but  let  not  government  presume  to  thrust  its  pa- 
ternal care  upon  the  community."  And  where  does  he 
get  this  idea  from  again  ?  Not  certainly  from  any  thing 
in  the  Report  before  him.  And  was  it  right,  then,  was  it 
courteous  in  him  to  travel  out  of  the  record  to  arraign 
the  political  opinions  of  the  Governor,  and  the  school  of 
politicians  to  which  he  belongs?  Was  it  proper  even 
to  glance  at  such  a  martial  topic  in  the  amicable  co- 
lumns of  the  Literary  Messenger?  Or  if  it  was,  and  if 
the  Reviewer  believed  that  the  favorite  maxim  of  the 
Governor,  and  the  school  of  politicians  to  which  he  be- 
longs, is,  "  Let  us  alone,"  did  he  think  it  fair  to  represent 
him  as  holding  it  in  all  the  extent  of  its  terms,  without 
limitation  or  reserve  ?  Or,  is  the  maxim  itself  utterly 
and  absolutely  false,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what- 
ever? And  is  there  nothing — nothing  at  all — to  which 
it  may  be  properly  applied?  Is  there  nothing  which 
the  Legislature  ought  not  to  meddle  with  ?  If  this  is  his 
opinion,  it  is  easy  to  sec  to  what  class  of  politicians  he 
belongs,  and  it  is  one  whose  latitudinarianitm — but  I 
will  not  follow  the  bad  example  which  he  has  set  me, 
and  abuse  your  peaceable  pages  to  expose  the  danger 
of  its  doctrines,  and  the  folly  of  its  flights. 

But  the  Reviewer  proceeds:  "In  the  next  place,  how- 
ever, if  the  State,  according  to  his  Excellency's  notions, 
will  officiously  obtnide  into  these  private  matters,  why 
then  let  the  funds  of  the  Commonwealth  go  abroad  and 
enrich  some  sister  State.  These  kind  offices  will 
brighten  the  chain  of  union  which  binds  the  states 
together.    They  will  teach  us  all  to  rely  more  upon 


the  Governor's  reasoning  ?  Nothing  at  all  that  I  can  see. 
Yet  our  Reviewer  is  so  much  alarmed  at  it,  or  rather 
at  a  phantom  of  his  own  imagination  which  he  mistakes 
for  it,  that  he  flies  off  from  the  true  point  of  inquiry, 
and  instead  of  calmly  answering  the  argument  before 
him,  as  he  might  have  done,  breaks  out  into  a  warm  and 
impassioned  strain  of  protestation  against  a  mere  fig- 
ment  of  his  own,  which  is  truly  imposing;  but  unfortu- 
nately without  object,  and  of  course  without  point. 
Thus  he  asks,  "did  any  one  ever  dream  that  Kentucky 
had  given  cause  of  offence  to  her  sister  states  by  erect- 
ing an  asylum  for  the  poor  deaf  mutes?  We  appre- 
hend not."  Why  then  does  he  ask  the  question  ?  Has 
the  Governcr  written  any  thing  which  fairly  suggests 
such  a  singular  query?  Or  was  the  Reviewer  himself 
dreaming  when  he  wrote?  Yet  he  adds,  "  the  truth  is, 
that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  is  entirely  mistaken 
in  his  views  upon  the  subject '"—whereas  the  truth  is, 
that  his  Highness  the  Reviewer  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
his  views  of  the  Report.  But  he  keeps  on,  and  adds  : 
"  What  a  ridiculous  business  it  would  be,  if  twenty- 
four  families  in  the  same  neighborhoood  were  to  net 
upon  the  principle,  that  each  was  to  lake  care  of  all 
the  rest  in  preference  to  itself!"  Very  true;  but  it  is 
his  own  idea.  The  Governor's  seems  to  be,  that  if  the 
good  old  lady  at  the  head  of  any  one  of  these  families 
should  choose  to  send  her  little  deaf  and  dumb  daughter 
tothe  learned  French  master  who  was  teaching  a  class  of 
sourd-mutls  in  her  neighbor's  house,  instead  of  import- 
ing another  Frenchman,  (or  Yankee,  who  stands  ready 
to  take  any  body's  place,)  to  open  a  similar  school  in 
her  own  domicile,  it  might  save  money  and 
love — especially  if  all  the  rest  would  act  on  the  i 
principle  in  return.  And  is  there  any  tiling  so  very 
ridiculous  in  this?  The  same  sort  of  hallucination 
runs  through  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph ;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  necessary  to  expose  it  any  further. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  agree  entirely  with  the  Re- 
viewer in  much,  and  perhaps  all,  that  he  has  written  so 


eich  other,  and  less  upon  the  general  government.—  handsomely  in  favor  of  internal  improvement,  in  the 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Governor's  rea-  fullest  sense  of  the  phrase.    I  agree  with  him,  more 

particularly,  and  most  eordinlly,  in  thinking  that  wc 


soning;  and  dangerous  and  fallacious  as  wc  believe 
it  to  be,  we  feel  the  stronger  obligations,  coming  from 
the  high  quarter  it  docs,  to  resist  and  refute  it  if  we 
can.*'    But  is  this  a  fair  representation  of  the  Govern- 
or's reasoning  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  gross  caricature  of  it  ? 
For,  has  the  Governor  hinted  any  thing  like  a  proposal 
that  our  State  should  send  her  funds  abroad  to  aid  all 
the  institutions  of  her  sister  states,  instead  of  keeping 
them  at  homo  to  support  her  own  ?    On  the  contrary, 
does  he  not  say  expressly,  "  I  will  not  admit  that  there 
is  a  single  citizen  within  the  limits  of  Virginia  more  de- 
sirous than  I  am  to  domesticate  here  every  thing  need- 
ful to  the  well  being  of  the  State  ?"  And  docs  he  not  ac- 
cordingly take  good  care  to  confine  his  recommendation 
of  a  contribution  to  the  institutions  of  other  states,  to 
cases  of  a  peculiar  character,  in  which,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  the  object  in  view 
is  to  furnish  a  small  portion  of  our  citizens  with  the 
means  of  access  to  the  "more  sublime  and  long-hidden 
truths  of  modern  science  ?*'    And  does  he  not,  more- 
over, declare  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  plan  that  every  other 
Stale  shall  reciprocate  the  generosity  of  ours,  so  as  to 
return  a  pretty  fair  quid  pro  quo  into  our  exchequer? 
And  what  is  there,  then,  that  is  so  very  "dangerous''  in 


ought,  by  all  mean3,  to  furnish  and  adorn  our  native 
state,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  every  thing  that  can 
promote  her  happiness  and  honor,  and  make  her  as 
perfect  and  complete  within  her  own  limits,  as  any 
kingdom  or  commonwealth  on  earth  can  be.  Of  course, 
1  agree  with  him  also  in  condemning  and  stigmatizing-, 
as  he  does,  that  abject  and  disgraceful  spirit  of  apathy 
which  has  so  long  paralyzed  our  citizens,  but  which,  I 
trust,  we  have  now  shaken  off  forever.  But,  at  the  same 
lime,  I  am  persuaded  that  Governor  Tazewell  would 
cheerfully  unite  with  us  in  these  views,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent ;  and  I  cannot  think  it  right  or  fair  to  charge 
him,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  with  errors  which, 
1  am  confident,  he  does  not  hold,  and  which,  most 
tainly,  he  has  not  avowed  in  his  Report. 

A  READl 


We  extract  the  following  from  the  "  Remains  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  W'of/e,"  being  the  description  of  the  **  Dar- 
gle,"or  "Glen  of  the  Oak,"  an  enchanting  scene  in 
Wicklow  county,  Ireland,  of  which  country  Mr.  Wolfe 
was  a  native. 
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TUB  DAROLEt 

We  found  ourselves  at  Bray  about  ten  in  the 
morning',  with  that  disposition  to  he  pleased  which 
xhlam  allows  itself  to  be  disappointed ;  and  the 
sense  of  our  escape  from  every  thing  not  only  of 
routine,  but  of  regularity,  into  the  country  of 
mountains  and  glens  and  valleys  and  waterfalls,  in- 
spired us  with  a  sort  of  gay  wildness  and  indepen- 
dence, that  disposed  us  to  find  more  of  the  roman- 
tic and  picturesque  than  perhaps  Nature  ever  in- 
tended. If,  therefore,  gentle  reader,  tliou  shouldest 
here  meet  with  any  extravagances  at  which  thy 
sober  feelings  may  be  inclined  to  revolt,  bethink 
thee,  that  the  immortal  Syntax  himself,  when  just 
escaped  from  the  everlasting  dulness  of  a  school, 
did  descry  a  landscape  even  in  a  post, — a  circum- 
stance which  probably  no  one  had  ever  discovered 
before. 

We  proceeded  to  the  Dargle  along  the  small  ri- 
rer  whose  waters  were  flowing  gently  towards  us 
arte/  having  passed  through  the  beautiful  scenes 
we  were  to  visit.    It  was  here  a  tranquil  stream, 
and  its  banks  but  thinly  clothed ;  but  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Dargle-gate,  the  scene  was  instantly 
changed.    At  once  we  were  immersed  in  a  syl- 
van wilderness,  where  the  trees  were  thronging 
and  crowding  around  us;  and  the  river  had  sud- 
denly changed  its  tone,  and  was  sounding  wild- 
ly up  the  wooded  bank  that  sloped  down  to  its 
edge.    We  precipitated  ourselves  towards  the 
sound, — and  when  we  stopped  and  looked  around 
us,  the  mountains,  the  champaign,  and  almost  the 
sky  had  disappeared.    We  were  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  winding  glen,  whose  sleep  sides  had  sudden- 
ly shut  out  every  appearance  of  the  world  that  we 
had  left.    At  our  feet  a  stream  was  struggling 
with  the  multitude  of  rude  rocks,  which  Nature, 
in  one  of  her  primeval  convulsions,  had  flung  here 
and  there  in  masses  into  its  current ;  sometimes 
uniting  into  irregular  ledges,  over  which  the  water 
swept  with  impetuosity; — sometimes  standing  in- 
sulated in  the  stream,  and  increasing  the  energies 
of  the  river  by  their  resistance; — sometimes  break- 
ing forward  from  the  bank,  and  giving  a  bolder 
effect  to  its  romantic  outline.    The  opposite  side 
of  the  glen,  that  rose  steeply  and  almost  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  was 
one  precipice  of  foliage  from  top  to  bottom,  where 
the  trees  rose  directly  above  each  other  (their 
roots  and  backs  being  in  a  great  degree  concealed 
by  the  profusion  of  leaves  in  those  below  them,) 
and  a  broken  sunbeam  now  and  then  struggled 
through  the  boughs,  and  sometimes  contrived  to 
reach  the  river. 

The  side  along  which  we  proceeded  was  equally 
high,  but  more  sloping  and  diversified ;  and  the 
wooding,  at  one  time  retiring  from  the  stream, 
while  at  another  a  close  cluster  of  trees  of  tho  fresh- 
est verdure  advanced  into  the  river,  bending  over 
it  in  attitudes  at  once  graceful  and  fantastic,  and 


forming  a  picturesque  and  luxuriant  counterpart 
to  the  little  naked  promontories  of  rock  which  we 
before  observed.  Both  sides  of  the  glen  complete- 
ly enclosed  us  from  the  view  of  every  thing  exter- 
nal, except  a  narrow  tract  of  sky  just  over  our 
heads,  which  corresponded  in  some  degree  to  the 
course  of  the  stream  below  ;  so  that  in  fact  the  sun 
seemed  a  stranger,  only  occasionally  visiting  us 
from  another  system.  Sometimes  while  we  were 
engaged  in  contemplating  the  strong  darkness  of 
the  river  as  it  rushed  along,  and  the  pensive  love- 
liness of  the  foliage  overhanging  it,  a  sudden  gleam 
of  sunshine  quietly  yet  instantaneously  diffused  it- 
self over  the  scene,  as  if  it  smiled  almost  from  some 
internal  perception  of  pleasure,  and  felt  a  glow  of  in- 
stinctive exhilaration.  Thus  did  we  wander  from 
charm  to  charm,  and  from  beauty  to  beauty,  end- 
lessly varying,  though  all  breathing  the  same  wild 
and  secluded  luxury,  the  same  poetical  voluptu- 
ousness. This  new  region,  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  creation,  with  its  class  of  fanciful  joys  attached 
to  it,  seemed  allotted  to  some  creature  of  different 
elements  from  our  own, — some  airy  being,  whose 
only  essence  was  imagination.  As  the  thought  oc- 
cupied us,  we  opened  upon  a  new  object  which 
seemed  to  confirm  it.  The  profuse  wooding  which 
formed  the  steep  and  rich  harrier  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
huge  naked  rock  that  stood  out  into  the  stream,  as 
if  it  had  swelled  forward  indignantly  from  the  touch 
of  cultivation,  and,  proud  of  its  primitive  barren- 
ness, had  flung  aside  the  hand  that  was  dispensing 
beauty  around  it,  and  that  would  have  intruded 
upon  its  craggy  and  original  majesty.  It  was  here 
that  our  imaginations  fixed  a  residence  for  the  Ge- 
nius of  tho  river  and  the  spirit  of  the  Dargle.  A 
sort  of  watery  cell  was  formed  by  the  protrusion 
of  this  bold  figure  from  the  one  side,  and  the  thick 
foliage  that  met  it  across  from  the  other,  and  threw 
a  solemn  darkness  over  the  water.  In  front,  a  frag- 
ment of  rock  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  current, 
like  a  threshold,  and  a  spreading  tree  hung  its 
branches  directly  over  it,  like  a  spacious  screen  in 
face  of  the  cell.  From  this  we  began  gradually  to 
ascend,  until  our  side  became  nearly  as  steep  as 
the  opposite,  while  the  wooding  was  thickening 
on  bolh  at  every  step ;  so  that  the  glen  soon  formed 
one  steep  and  magnificent  gulf  of  foliage.  The 
river  at  a  \ast  distance,  almost  directly  below  us; 
the  glad  sparkling  and  flashing  of  its  waters,  only 
occasionally  seen,  and  its  wild  voice  mellowed  and 
refined  as  it  reached  us  through  thousands  of  leaves 
and  branches ;  the  variety  of  hues,  and  the  mazy 
irregularity  of  the  trees  that  descended  from  our 
feet  to  the  river, — were  finely  contrasted  with  the 
heavier  and  more  monotonous  mass  that  met  it  in 
the  bottom,  down  the  other  side. 

In  stepping  back  a  few  paces,  we  just  descried, 
over  the  opposite  boundary,  the  top  of  Sugar-loaf, 
in  dim  and  distant  perspective.    The  sonsations  of 
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a  mariner,  when,  after  a  long  voyage  without 
sight  of  shore,  he  suddenly  perceives  symptoms  of 
land  where  land  was  not  expected,  could  not  be 
more  novel  and  curious,  than  those  excited  in  us 
by  this  little  silent  notice  of  regions  which  we  had 
literally  forgotten, — so  totally  were  we  engrossed 
in  our  present  enchantment,  and  so  much  were  our 
minds,  like  our  view,  bounded  by  the  sides  of  the 
glen.  This  single  object  let  in  a  whole  train  of 
recollections  and  associations :  but  the  charm  could 
not  be  more  gradually  and  more  pleasingly  broken. 
The  glen,  still  retaining  nil  its  characteristic  lux- 
uriance, began  gracefully  to  widen, — the  country 
to  open  upon  us,  and  the  mountains  to  rise ;  and  at 
length,  after  a  gentle  descent,  we  passed  the  Dar- 
gle-gate,and  found  ourselves  standing  over  the  de- 
lightful valley  of  Powerscourt.  It  Mas  like  the 
transition  from  the  enjoyments  of  an  Ariel  to  those 
of  human  nature, — from  the  blissful  abode  of 
some  sylphic  genius,  to  the  happiest  habitations  of 
mortal  men, — from  all  the  restless  and  visionary 
delights  of  fancy,  to  the  calm  glow  of  real  and  ro- 
mantic happiness.  Our  minds  that  were  before 
confused  by  the  throng  of  beauties  that  enclosed 
and  solicited  them  on  every  side,  now  expander! 
and  reposed  upon  the  scene  before  us.  The 
sun  himself  seemed  liberated,  and  rejoicing  in 
his  emancipation.  The  valley  indeed  "  lay  smi- 
ling before  us;"  the  river,  no  longer  dashing 
over  rock  and  struggling  with  impediments, 
was  flowing  brightly  and  cheerfully  along  in 
the  sun,  bordered  by  meadows  of  the  liveliest 
green,  and  now  and  then  embowered  in  a  cluster 
of  trees.  One  little  field  of  the  freshest  verdure 
swelled  forward  beyond  the  rest,  round  which  the 
river  wound,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an 
island.  In  this  we  observed  a  mower  whetting  his 
sithe,  and  the  sound  was  just  sufficient  to  reach  us 
faintly  and  at  intervals.  To  the  left  was  the  Dargle, 
where  all  the  beauties  that  had  so  much  enchanted 
us  were  now  one  undistinguishable  mass  of  leaves. 
Confronting  us,  stood  Sugar-loaf,  with  his  train 
of  rough  and  abrupt  mountains,  remaining  dark  in 
the  midst  of  sunshine,  like  the  frowning  guardians 
of  the  valley.  These  were  contrasted  with  the 
grand  flowing  outline  of  the  mountains  to  our 
right,  and  the  exquisite  refinement  and  variety  of 
the  light  that  spread  itself  over  their  gigantic  sides. 
Far  to  the  left,  the  sea  was  again  disclosed  to  our 
view,  and  behind  us  was  the  Scalp,  like  the  outlet 
from  Paradise  into  the  wide  world  of  thorns  and 
briers. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Mirror. 
PHRENOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

There  never  was  an  important  discovery  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  men,  which  was  not 
opposed  by  all  the  force  that  scepticism  could  call 
to  its  assistance.— Truths,  which  at  the  present 


time  are  universally  recognized,  had  to  accomplish 
conquests  over  many  obstacles,  before  their  neces- 
sity or  importance  was  admitted.  The  all-impor- 
tant and  sublime  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Newton 
and  Hartly,  were  first  sneered  at,  then  ridiculed, 
after  a  while  considered,  and  subsequently  adopted. 
Truths  do  not  burst  in  splendor  from  heaven  on 
the  benighted  understandings  of  men ;  but  their 
progress  ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  gradual. 
Night,  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  outward  world, 
relinquishes  its  empire  slowly  ;  and  hence,  doc- 
trines appertaining  to  science,  which  seem  at  this 
time  to  contain  within  themselves  the  qualities  of 
their  own  illumination,  were  originally  rejected 
as  unworthy  of  the  sanction  of  the  understanding. 

Phrenology  has  offered  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  which  we  have  referred  to.  Whether  it 
be  true  or  false,  it  has  at  least  participated  in  the 
destiny  common  to  truth.  It  has  been  met  at  ev- 
ery stage  of  its  progress  with  whatever  of  reason, 
ridicule,  or  wit,  subtlety  or  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest. Ardent  opponents  have  inflicted  what  they 
have  supposed  deadly  wounds  upon  it,  and  have 
anticipated  the  epitaph  which  would  be  written  to 
its  memory.  But  these  visions  have  not,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  reputations  of  those  who  indulged 
them,  been  realized ;  and  the  period  at  which  they 
predicted  the  extinction  of  the  science,  has  been 
the  season  of  its  proudest  triumphs.  If  it  be  a 
heresy,  it  is  a  bold  one ;  and,  like  that  of  the  Al- 
bigenses,  spreads  most  where  opposition  is  deadli- 
est. 

Phrenology  is  emphatically  a  science  of  obser- 
vation ; — by  it,  it  has  been  built  up;  and  on  it,  it 
mainly  depends.     Observation  and  application 
form  the  tests  of  scientific  doctrines,  and  they  arc 
invoked  as  the  formidable  auxiliaries  of  this  sci- 
ence.   To  a  mind  disposed  to  investigate  before  it 
decides  upon  the  merits  of  doctrines,  a  few  inter- 
rogations present  themselves  forcibly.  Among 
the  advocates  of  phrenology,  have  not  some  names, 
remarkable  for  ability  and  inquiry,  been  number- 
ed? Were  these  men  imposed  on  by  the  fallacies 
of  the  science,  or  did  they  wish  to  ira|>ose  a  fallacy 
upon  the  credulity  of  others  ?  Are  not  these  snip- 
positions  effectually  silenced  by  an  appeal  to  the 
v/el I -determined  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
those  advocates?  If  phrenology  be  false,  how  has 
it  happened  that  a  science  which  triumphantly  ap- 
peals to  observation,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
must  be  susceptible  of  easy  support  or  overthrow , 
has  for  years  sustained  itself  against  the  combined 
efforts  of  genius  and  intelligence?  Is  it  asked  why 
scientific  individuals  have  not  universally  ranged 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  this  science  ?  Two 
.mswers  immediately  suggest  themselves : — First ; 
the  reluctance  with  which  the  human  mind  ever 
foregoes  or  substitutes  its  acquisitions;  and,  se- 
condly, the  disinclination  which  men  always  man- 
ifest at  prosecuting  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
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doctrines  which  are  not  corroborated  by  previous 
studies,  and  which  they  are  pleased  to  term  inno- 
vations. 

Phrenology  must  stand  or  fall  by  facts ;  support- 
ed by  them,  it  must  be  sustained ;  opposed  in  this 
wise,  it  must  fall.  Without  committing  ourselves 
io  favor  of,  or  in  opposition  to  its  doctrines — for, 
in  truth,  we  have  not  yet  yielded  its  doctrines  our 
assent — we  desire  to  record  a  few  facts  which  make 
for  its  truth,  and  which  have  come  within  our  no- 
tice. 

Doctor  Powell,  well  known  as  an  able  and  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  phrenology,  at  present  lec- 
turing in  the  city,  confident  in  the  truths  of  .the 
science,  pronounces  upon  character  agreeably  to 
the  external  configuration  of  the  crania  with  fear- 
lessness the  most  perfect.    Since  his  arrival  here, 
we  have  known  him  examine  three  different  cra- 
nia, which  were  presented  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  truth  of  phrenological  doctrines. 
The  two  first  were  handed  him  by  Mr.  Dorfeuille, 
the  intelligent  proprietor  of  the  Western  Muse- 
am.  The  first  one,  which  Doctor  Powell  saw,  he 
immediately  perceived  the  preponderance  of  the 
vicious  propensities  over  the  moral  sentiments,  and 
unhesitatingly  said,  its  owner,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  deserved  hanging,  if  he  were  not 
acUiaJly  executed.    The  second  one  was  present- 
ed, and  he  forthwith  pronounced  its  possessor 
equjijy  bad  with  the  former,  although  unpossessed 
of  hi*  recklessness,  and  greatly  more  cautious  and 
secretive.    31  r.  Dorfeuille  then  slated,  that  the 
sculls  belonged  to  two  negro  fellows  who  were  ex- 
ecuted some  years  ago  in  New  Orleans,  end  whose 
heads  after  execution  were  stuck  on  pikes.  The 
first  fellow  was  notoriously  vile  and  daring;  the  oth- 
er was  more  shy,  and  against  him  no  absolute  proof 
could  be  brought;  but  he  was  convicted  on  evidence 
so  strong  as  to  defy  the  resistance  of  the  judgment. 
The  delineation  of  their  characters  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology  he  acknowledged  to  be  most 
complete. 

On  last  Monday  evening,  professor  Cobb,  of  the 
medical  college,  sent  a  cranium  to  Doctor  Powell 
for  examination,  in  the  presence  of  his  class.  He 
took  it  up  and  pronounced  its  prominent  develop- 
ment* to  be  those  of  combativeness.destructivcness, 
■ecretiveness,  acquisitiveness:  he  said  that  each  of 
these  propensities  might  have  manifested  itsclfsing- 
)y;  but  the  probability  was  that  they  co-operated, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  their  subject  was  ad- 
dicted to  robbery  on  the  highways,  and  was  highly 
combative.  After  he  had  finished  his  examina- 
tion, he  called  on  professor  Cobb  to  state  what  he 
knew  of  the  character  of  the  individual.  He 
arose,  and  said  that,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  the 
lecturer  had  determined  truly.  The  skull  had  be- 
longed to  a  Spaniard  confined  under  suspicion  of 
piracy,  in  the  Cincinnati  jail  last  winter,  and  who, 
while  there,  had  committed  suicide,  and  thus  es- 
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caped  trial. — An  examination  of  his  body  proved 
%vhat  the  lecturer  had  said  in  regard  to  his  comba- 
tiveness,  as  it  was  scarified  in  many  places.  We 
have  since  understood,  that  this  Spaniard  was  ar- 
rested for  attempting  to  stab  a  person  in  the  street, 
and  while  in  confinement,  was  recognized  as  a  pi- 
rate, and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a 
trial  on  the  charge  of  piracy,  he  had  cut  the  prin- 
cipal arteries  of  both  arras,  and  died  from  tho 
wounds  thus  inflicted.  Dr.  Powell  had  no  intima- 
tion of  the  character  of  either  of  the  individuals, 
which  he  portrayed  with  such  exactness;  but  relied 
solely  on  phrenological  science.  If  the  doctrines 
be  untrue,  how  are  these  results  ascertained  by 
them  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Our  only  object  has  been  to  give  the  lecturer  as 
well  as  the  science  he  espouses,  the  benefit  of  facts 
we  have  narrated,  and  to  which  they  are  so  justly 
entitled.  We  leave  comment  for  those  who  are 
curious  upon  the  subject.  We  feel  assured  that 
what  we  have  stated  must  be  interesting  to  those 
who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  science,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  plausi- 
bility on  which  it  is  grounded. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Mr.  White, — As  a  subscriber  and  very  sin- 
cere friend  to  your  paper,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  find 
room  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  three  extracts,  all  of 
which  together,  will  not  occupy  more  than  three 
or  four  pages  of  the  Messenger,  and  yet  embrace 
as  much  deeply  interesting  matter  on  the  all  im- 
portant subject  of  education,  as  can  any  where  be 
found  within  the  same  compass.  The  first  two  you 
will  find  in  the  September  number  for  the  past 
year,  of  "  The  sfnnals  of  Educat  ion,"  a  periodical 
published  in  monthly  numbers  of  forty-eight  pages 
each,  for  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  year;  or  for 
three  dollars  if  paid  by  the  first  of  April,  or  for 
two  dollars  and  forty  cents  if  five  copies  are  taken 
together  and  paid  for  in  advance.  Of  this  work  1 
can  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  it  contains  more 
highly  useful  information  on  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats,  and  at  less  cost,  than  all  the  other  works 
together  that  are  published  in  the  United  States  on 
the  same  topics.  Nay,  I  will  venture  farther  to 
assert  that  there  is  not  a  parent  or  teacher  in  our 
whole  country,  who  might  not  derive  essential  ser- 
vice from  its  perusal.  This,  my  good  sir,  is  no 
exaggeration,  but  my  deliberate  opinion  ;  given, 
I  acknowledge,  with  some  hope  of  promoting  the 
circulation  of  this  highly  valuable  periodical  from 
Yankee  land,  but  without  any  other  interest  in  it 
than  every  man  ought  to  feel  who  is  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  as  I  am,  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
educating  our  whole  people  on  principles  materi- 
ally different  from  any  that  have  yet  been  put  into 
practice  among  us. 

The  third  extract  is  from  a  new  work  by  James 
Simpson,  lately  republished  in  New  York  and 
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Boston,  on  "  The  Necessity  of  Popular  Education 
as  a  National  Object."  The  short  introduction  is 
all  that  I  will  ask  you  to  insert  in  your  paper,  as 
I  have  persuaded  myself  to  believe  that  no  friend 
to  popular  education  can  read  it  without  feeling  a 
strong  desire  to  peruse  the  whole  volume.  It  con- 
tains a  mass  of  facts,  illustrations,  and  arguments, 
exhibited  in  a  style  at  once  so  perspicuous,  forci- 
ble, and  persuasive,  as  must  carry  conviction  to 
every  understanding  capable  of  comprehending  and 
feeling  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  both  upon  individual  and  national  happi- 
ness. In  numbers  ono  and  two  of  the  appendix, 
*  the  topics  of  criminal  and  medical  jurisprudence 
are  treated  of  in  a  manner  which,  although  con- 
cise, is  well  worthy  the  deepest  attention  of  every 
legislator  and  statesman,  for  they  contain  hints  for 
improving  our  criminal  code  that  seem  to  me  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  general  good. 

Deem  me  not  importunate  if  I  petition  you  to 
publish  another  extract  of  quite  a  different  charac- 
ter from  the  foregoing.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
admirable  Mrs.  Norton,  and  expresses  conjugal 
affection  with  so  much  touching  pathos,  that  surely 
no  married  man,  especially  one  from  the  Emerald 
Isle,  can  read  it  without  deep  emotion.  It  is  called 

SONG  OF  THE  IRISH  PEASANT  WIFE* 

Come,  Patrick,  clear  up  the  storm  on  your  brow, 
You  were  kind  to  me  once,— will  you  frown  on  me  now  ? 
Shall  the  storm  settle  here,  when  it  from  Heaven  depart*, 
And  the  cold  from  without  find  the  way  to  our  hearts  ? 
No,  Patrick,  no;  surely  the  wintriest  weather 
Is  easily  borne,  while  we  bear  it  together. 

Though  the  rain's  dropping  through  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor, 

And  the  wind  whistles  free  where  there  once  was  a  door; 
Can  the  rain,  or  the  snow,  or  the  storm  wash  away 
All  the  warm  vows  we  made  in  love's  early  day? 
No,  Patrick,  no ;  surely  the  dark  stormy  weather 
Is  easily  borne,— so  we  bear  it  together. 

When  you  stole  out  to  woo  me,  when  labor  was  done, 
And  the  day  that  was  closing,  to  us  scem'd  begun, 
Did  we  care  if  die  sunset  was  bright  on  the  flowers, 
Or  if  we  crept  out  amid  darkness  and  showers  ? 
No,  Patrick ;  we  talk'd  while  wc  brav'd  the  wild  weather, 
Of  all  we  could  bear,  if  we  bore  it  together. 

Soon,  soon,  will  these  dark  dreary  days  be  gone  by, 
And  our  hearts  be  lit  up  by  a  beam  from  the  sky ; 
Oh  !  let  not  our  Bpirits,  imbitlered  with  pain, 
Be  dead  to  the  sunshine  that  comes  on  us  then : 
Heart  in  heart— hand  in  hand— let  us  welcome  the 
weather, 

And  sunshine  or  storm,  we  will  bear  it  together. 


From  the  New  England  Magazine. 

A  GLIMPSE  AT  BASIL  HiLLi 

At  the  palace  of  the  Prince  Borghese  in  Rome,  seve- 
ral young  English  and  American  artists  were  engaged, 
last  winter,  in  copying  the  renowned  productions  of  the 
old  masters.    Portray  to  yourself,  kind  reader,  two 


large  halls— the  walla  of  which  are  lined  with  paintings, 
and  intercommunicating  by  a  side  door,  now  thrown 
open  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties.  In  the  first  of  these 
apartments  arc  erected  three  easels — before  which,  in 
the  attitude  of  painters,  stand — first,  a  Virginian,  in- 
tent upon  the  exquisite  Magdalene  of  Corrcggio,— 
opposite,  the  native  of  a  country  town  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— transferring,  ns  nearly  as  possible,  the  Prodigal 
Son,  of  the  great  Venetian, — while,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  former,  a  Londoner  is  travailing  for  the  inspira- 
tion  of  Titian,  by  contemplating  his  "  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane Loves."  The  artists  may  thus  be  said  to  occupy, 
relatively,  the  three  points  of  an  isosceles-triangle. 
Gaze  now,  through  the  above-mentioned  passage,  and 
behold,  at  the  extremity  of  the  second  and  lesser  hall, 
the  figure  of  a  Baltimoreau — fancying,  perchance,  the 
surprise  of  the  natives  when  Uicy  see  ki$  copy  of  the 
inimitable  Cupid  beside  him. 

These  worthy  followers  of  the  rainbow  art  were 
wont  to  amuse  themselves,  and  beguile  the  time,  with 
conversations  upon  the  merits  and  manners  of  their 
respective  countries;  and  occasionally, by  a  very  natu- 
ral process,  such  amicable  debates  would  assume  not  a 
little  of  the  earnest  spirit  of  controversy.  Then  would 
the  brush  fall  less  frequently  upon  the  canvass — their 
eyes  linger  less  devotedly  upon  the  great  originals 
around,  and  ever  and  anon  the  disputants  would  step  a 
pace  or  two  from  the  object  of  their  labors,  raise  aloft 
their  pencils — as  though,  like  the  styles  of  the  ancients, 
they  subserved  equally  the  purposes  of  art  ojid  of  war- 
fare, or  wave  their  mottled  pallets  as  shields  against  the 
errors  of  argument.  A  full  history  of  these  discussions, 
hallowed  by  the  scene  of  the  combat,  diversified  by 
the  characters  of  the  combatants,  and  disguised  by  the 
nature  of  the  points  contested — would  doubtless  be  a 
valuable  accession  to  our  literature.  The  great  topics 
of  national  policy,  domestic  manners,  republicanism, 
aristocracy,  slavery,  corn  laws,  etc.  as  unfolded,  in  the 
elegant  and  discerning  disputations  of  the  absentees  in 
a  Roman  palace,  would  prove  something  new,  vivid  and 
seasonable.  But  to  me  falls  the  hurabJer  task  of  nar- 
rating one  scene  of  the  drama,  as  illustrative  of  the 
wisdom  and  safety  of  keeping  one's  own  secret. 

On  a  day,  when  the  Avar  of  words  had  ran  unusually 
high,  there  was  a  momentary,  and,  as  it  were,  a  spon- 
taneous quietude.  After  the  manner  of  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  same  city — years  bygone,  the  gladiators 
rested  upon  their  arms.  There  was  an  interlude  of 
tiience.  They  gradually  reassumcd  the  appropriate  oc- 
cupations of  the  hour.  A  few  unusually  fine  touches 
were  bestowed  upon  the  slowly-progressing  copies — 
when  the  aspiring  portrayer  of  the  beautiful  parable 
thus  opened  a  new  cannonade  : 

"  Well,  smooth  over,  as  you  may,  the  blot  of  slave* 
ry — and  deny  or  palliate,  as  you  best  can,  the  charge 
of  non-refinement,  the  world  will  never  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  true  civilization  in  a  country  where  so  barba- 
ric a  practice  as  gouging  prevails." 

At  the  commencement  of  this  speech,  the  pencil  of 
the  Virginian  had  stopped  transfixed  within  an  inch  of 
the  pensive  countenance  on  his  canvass;  and  with 
nerves  braced  in  expectancy,  he  awaited  the  issue. 
And  when  the  orator,  like  a  second  Brutus,  paused  for 
a  reply,  his  adversary  was  mute — perhaps  from  indig- 
nation, probably  in  the  absorption  consequent  np^n 
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preparing  to  refute  and  chastise.  The  Londoner  wheel- 
ed around,  and,  with  a  nod  of  congratulation  to  his 
brother  islander,  and  a  provoking  and  triumphant  smile 
upon  the  Virginian,  begged  to  be  informed  "of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  American  custom  of  gouging  7" 
When  lo!  there  were  heard  quick  steps  along  the 
polished  floors,  and  as  the  eyes  of  the  artists  followed 
their  direction,  the  form  of  the  Baltimorcan  emerged 
from  the  adjoining  hall  His  painter's  stick,  pallet  and 
brush,  were  grasped  convulsively  in  his  left  hand,  as 
with  energetic  strides  he  reached  the  centre  of  thearcna, 
and  ^azed  meaningly  upon  the  disputants. 

"  You  would  know,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  eyeing  fierce- 
ly the  hero  of  the  British  capital,  "what  is  gouging/ 
Go,  sir,  to  Basil  Hall — your  literary  countryman :  when 
ascending  the  Mississippi,  he  was  put  on  shore  by  the 
enptain  of  a  steamboat  Cor  ungcntlemanly  deportment — 
and  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  sir,  he  teas  gouged  .'"  As 
the  last  emphatic  words  exploded,  a  gentleman,  who 
had  been  viewing  the  paintings,  abruptly  left  the  room. 
The  Londoner  looked  wonders,  his  compatriot  tittered, 
the  Cupid-limner  wiped  his  brow.  "  Who  was  that?" 
inquired  the  Virginian.  "  That,  sir,  was  Captain  Hall !" 

H.  t.  T. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messeng er. 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  BE  RES  IN  A. 

"The  moan  of  mortal  agony  which  arose  from  the  despairing 
multitude  became  at  th's  crisis  for  a  moment  ao  universal,  that  it 
rose  shrilly  audible  over  the  voice  of  the  elements  and  the  thun- 
ders of  war,  above  the  wild  whistling  of  the  tempest  and  the 
sustained  and  redoubled  hourras  of  the  Cossacks.  The  witness 
from  whom  we  have  this  information,  declares  that  the  sound 
was  io  his  ears  for  many  weeks.  This  dreadful  scene  continued 
till  dark,  many  being  forced  into  the  icy  river,  some  throwing 
themselves  in,  betwixt  absolute  despair  and  the  faint  hope  of 
gaining  the  opposite  bank  by  swimming,  some  getting  across 
ooly  to  die  of  cold  and  exhaustion."— Scoff'*  Napoleon,  Vol.  II. 

What  scene  is  here  ?  The  dying  moan,  the  wailing  cry 
Come  on  the  gusty  blast  that  speeds  so  swiftly  by; 
The  river  rolls  heavy  as  it  struggles  with  dead, 
Who  writhe  in  their  blood  ere  the  spirit  hath  fled — 
And  chafed  by  the  winds  in  the  wrath  of  the  storm, 
Its  red  clotted  waters  flow  tortured  and 
Thousands  lie  here;  kindred  and  aliens  in  race, 
They  are  rigid  and  fixed  in  death's  cold  embrace ; 
They  clench  and  they  cling  in  the  last  dying  grasp, 
And  the  living,  the  dead,  reluctantly  clasp: 
Or,  fearing  a  friend  in  his  last  cold  embrace, 
They  spurn  him  beneath  lo  his  dark  dreary  place. 
A  many-voiced  moan  now  saddens  the  air, 
Whose  tones  are  all  blent  with  wild  curses  and  prayer; 
And  the  deep  hollow  moan  that  wails  o'er  the  flood, 
As  spirits  pass  away  in  storm  and  in  blood. 
In  the  sad  welkin  tremble  heart-rending  shrieks, 
So  piercing,  that  startled,  the  deep  echo  speaks. 
There's  mirth  that's  of  madness,  one  laughs  in  his  fear, 
And  prayer  thrills  in  tones  of  the  wildest  despair ; 
And  the  deep  solemn  curse  from  the  blasphemer  stern, 
Who  weeps  not,  who  wails  not,  tho'  his  dying  soul  burn. 
Oh  spirits  pass  away  so  sad  in  their  strife, 
That  the  living  still  cling  more  closely  to  life : 
With  unearthliest  cries,  grim  phantasied  shapes 
Brood  o'er  the  senses  ere  the  spirit  escapes ; 


On  the  wings  of  the  wind  how  swift  speeds  the  blast, 

With  pinions  all  viewless  it  fleets  as  the  past; — 

Oh  say,  dors  it  bear  the  spirits  that  have  fled, 

In  the  last  hitter  strife,  ere  the  dying  be  dead  7 

To  the  last  dying  sense  comes  a  vision  more  dread, 

For  Death  flaps  his  wines  o'er  the  fields  of  the  dead : 

His  deep  hollow  tones  called  away  and  away 

Spirits  immortal,  disengaged  from  their  clay; 

And  rearing  aloft  his  deep  sable  plume, 

On  wings  of  the  wind  rest  in  shadow  and  gloom, 

Still  bearing  them  on  with  invisible  trace, 

As  he  swept  the  broad  fields  of  infinite  space— 

Whilst  Terror,  all  wild  in  his  deep,  horrid  lair, 

Made  sad  with  his  moans  the  invisible  air. 

The  night  wind  sighs  drear,  in  its  last  dying  breath; 
The  clouds  fleet  away,  like  the  shadows  of  death, 
From  the  face  of  the  moon,  whose  sepulch'red  light 
Steals  softly  upon  the  dark  bosom  of  night, — 
As  the  last  smile  of  hope,  ere  the  spirit  hath  fled, 
Lingers  tranquil  and  bright  o'er  the  face  of  the  dead. 

ALPHA. 


The  lines  which  follow  ought  to  be  preserved  in  a 
more  permanent  form  than  the  columns  of  a  newspa- 
per. They  were  written  and  published  before  Mr. 
Johnston's  lamentable  death.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  he  perished  by  the  explosion  of  a  steamboat,  as- 
cending the  Bed  River. 

After  the  above  was  penned,  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence reached  us  of  Mr.  Davis's  death.  Patriotism 
will  mourn  his  loss,  and  the  Columbian  Muse  hang  a 
garland  over  his  tomb. 

From  the  Augusta  (Geo.)  Chronicle. 

Tits  following  beautiful  parody,  which  we  met  with 
in  the  hands  of  a  respected  friend,  and  were  permitted 
by  him  to  take  a  copy  for  publication,  is  attributed  to 
the  Hon.  Warren  R.  Davis  of  South  Carolina— a  gen- 
tleman no  less  distinguished,  admired  and  beloved  for 
his  many  and  striking  literary  acquirements,  private 
virtues,  social  qualities,  fine  manners,  polished,  varied 
and  brilliant  wit  and  vivid  fancy, — than  for  his  ardent 
patriotism,  open  and  fearless  honesty,  independence, 
eloquence,  and  disinterested  devotion  lo  his  gallant  and 
glorious  state.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written,  *n\  the 
sportive  suggestion  of  the  moment,  as  a  contribution  to 
the  Album  of  the  talented,  accomplished  and  witty  lady 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Johnston  of  the  United  Slates  Senate 
from  Louisiana.  The  old  air  of  "  Roy  *s  Wife  of  A  Ida- 
valloch"  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  rare  and  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  that  class  of  Scottish  music,  which 
was  probably  introduced  from  Italy,  in  the  time  of  the 
brilliant  but  unfortunate  Queen  Mary. 

PARODY. 

Johnston's  wife  o(  Louisiana ! 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 
The  fairest  flower  that  ever  bloomed 
In  southern  sun  or  guy  savannah.* 


♦  "  The  gayest  scene  in  nature  is  a  southern  savannah,  ena- 
melled with  its  rich  variety  of  flowers."-Htim»cfrff. 
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The  Inca'a  blood  flows  in  her  veins — * 
The  Inca's  soul  her  bright  eyes  lighten ; 
Child  of  the  sun,  like  him  she  reigns, 
To  cheer  our  hopes,  our  sorrows  brighten. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 

The  fairest  flower  that  ever  bloomed 

In  southern  sun  or  gay  savannah. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

She  hath  a  way  to  win  all  hearts, 

And  bow  them  to  the  shrine  of  Anna! 
Her  mind  is  radiant  with  the  lore 
Of  ancient  and  of  modern  story — 
And  native  wit  of  richer  store 
Bedecks  her  with  its  rainbow  glory. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

She  hath  a  way  to  charm  all  hearts, 

And  bow  them  to  the  shrine  of  Anna! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 

The  hapless  bard  who  sings  her  praise, 

Now  worships  at  the  shrine  of  Anna? 
Twas  such  a  vision,  bright  but  brief, 
In  early  youth  his  true  heart  rended, 
Then  left  it  like  a  fallen  leaf, 
On  life's  most  rugged  thorn  suspended. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

The  hapless  bard  who  sings  her  praise 

Wept  tears  of  blood  for  such  an  Anna ! 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
BEAUTY  WITHOUT  LOVELINESS. 

He  looked  on  the  chiselled  form  and  face, 

And  the  roseate  blush  beguiling, 
And  the  arch  of  the  cyc-brow's  pencilled  trace, 

And  the  lip  in  moisture  smiling: 

He  looked  on  the  raven  curls  that  fell 
O'er  the  brow  of  Parian  whiteness, 

And  the  silken  lash  that  softened  the  spell 
Of  the  eye  that  swam  in  brightness: 

He  looked  on  the  slender  hand  that  shone, 
Where  the  sparkle  of  gems  abounded, 

Like  the  star  of  eve  on  her  vesper  throne, 
By  the  pearls  of  the  sky  surrounded : 

He  looked  on  the  arm,  as  in  floating  grace, 
It  waved  o'er  the  chords  entrancing, 

And  the  feathery  foot,  as  it  marked  each  trace 
Of  the  melody  in  dancing. 

He  looked  on  all  these,  while  links  of  gold 
With  the  silken  chain  were  blended ; 

And  yet  in  his  bosom  calm  and  cold, 
No  wave  of  the  soul  ascended. 

No  rapture  glowed  in  his  tranquil  gaze, 

The  tremulous  thought  revealing; 
He  looked  for  the  light  of  soul  in  the  face, 

And  saw  not  a  ray  o'er  it  stealing. 

*  "  The  Incaa  claim  their  descent  from  the  «un."-L«  Cm*.. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
HArt»Y  LOVE. 

The  Nightingale  sings  to  the  midnight  air, 

All  darkling  and  alone : 
And  the  Lover's  lute,  mid  the  gloom  of  despair, 

Gives  forth  its  sweetest  tone. 

But  the  Lark  springs  up  with  the  morn's  first  blush, 

And  mounts  the  clouds  above ; 
As  he  sings  to  his  mate,  in  the  hawthorn  bush, 

The  talc  of  his  happy  love. 

But  hark,  that  note  from  the  clustering  shade! 

It  has  reached  his  listening  ear  ; 
And,  with  pinions  closed,  to  her  leafy  bed, 

He  comes,  like  a  falling  star. 

O!  happy  Love!  O  happy  pair! 

O  for  that  tuneful  an! 
That  I  might  breathe  in  my  Lucy's  ear 

The  voice  of  a  happy  heart. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SORROWS  OF  LOVE. 
TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  OmL  ON  SEPARATION. 

Oh  !  weep  not  tho'  we're  bid  to  part, 
Since  time  nor  distance  e'er  can  sever 

The  links  that  bind  my  changeless  heart, 
To  thy  angelic  form  forever. 

As  summer  clouds  that  hide  the  sun, 

When  once  removed  restore  him  brighter; 

This  night  of  woe  as  soon  as  done, 
Will  make  our  love-day  morn  the  lighter. 

Affliction  now  our  hearts  has  proved, 

And  shown  our  passion's  depth  more  clearly ; 

In  joy  we  might  have  known  we  loved, 
But  grief  has  taught  us,  oh  !  how  dearly. 

The  foregoing  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  fine 
genius,  and  is  published  without  the  author's  know- 
ledge. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EXTEMPORAL  LINES 

On  hearing  Bar.  Wickham'a  Speech  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houm  of 
Delegates,  on  the  6th  instant. 

When  Wickham  stood  up  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
And  every  one  there  was  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
I  trembled  myself,  (to  acknowledge  the  truth,) 
Lest  his  age  should  forget  the  flue  feats  of  his  youth ; 
And  I  thought  that  his  Horace  had  warned  him  in  vain, 
"  Release  the  old  racer  in  time  from  the  rein, 
Lest  he  fatter  at  length  in  a  laughable  pace, 
And  finish  his  course  in  diverting  disgrace,** 
Bet  soon,  very  soon,  all  my  fears  were  relieved, 
And  hopes  took  their  places  that  were  not  deceived  ; 
For  I  saw  that  his  motions  were  sprightly  and  strong, 
And,  spite  of  his  weights,  he  went  gaily  along, 
Till,  safe  at  the  goal,  pleasure  broke  from  my  lips, 
And  I  cried  out  delighted,  "  hurrah  for  Eclipse  !*** 

January,  1935. 

Peccet  ad  extremum  rideodua,  el  Ma  ducat. 

{Her.  EpiH.  Li*,  i.  I. 
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MRS.  WOOD'S  MANUSCRIPT  POEMS. 

The  pious  and  excellent  Mrs.  Jkan  Wood,  who  died 
in  this  city  some  years  since,  was  the  relict  of  General 
James  Wood,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolution, 
and  afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia.   The  qualities 
for  which  she  was  remarkable,  were  familiarly  known 
a  very  large  circle  of  friends,  hy  whom,  at  least  such 
as  survive  her,  her  memory  is  still  held  dear.    She  was 
indetfd  in  the  justest  sense,  a  mother  in  Israel, — a  lady 
of  shining  christian  benevolence,  whoso  kindly  feelings 
towards  her  race  did  not  consist  in  mere  sentiment 
only,— but  were  evinced  in  a  life  of  active,  useful,  and 
unostentatious  charities  and  labors  of  love.    Her  piety 
moreover,  though  profound  and  ardent,  was  free  from 
austerity ;  and  there  was  a  grace  and  cheerfulness  in  her 
manner  and  conversation,  which  won  upon  all  of  every 
a»e  and  condition  who  approached  her.    Well  known 
as  she  was  however,  and  universally  respected  for  her 
virtues,  there  were  but  few  comparatively  who  were 
apprised  of  her  varied  endowments  or  who  knew  that 
her  practical  good  sense  and  experienced  judgment 
were  united  to  the  lighter  attractions  and  more  orna- 
mental graces  of  the  intellectual  character.  Literature 
was  to  her  the  solace  which  refreshed  the  intervals  in 
her  works  of  goodness ;  it  furnished  that  balmy  repose 
to  the  spirit, — which  it  often  needs  amidst  the  conflicts 
and  agitations  of  human  life,  even  in  its  most  favored 
condition.   The  proud,  the  selfish  and  avaricious,  or 
the  gay  and  luxurious,  may  each  indulge  in  his  own 
enjoyment  or  follow  his  own  delusive  phantom, — but 
next  to  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  there  is  no 
earthly  happiness  so  pure  and  unalloyed  as  that  which 
iprincsfrom  the  silent  communion  with  our  own  spirits, 
or  with  the  marvellous  and  multiform  external  objects 
which  surround  us.    "There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic 
pains  which  only  poets  know."    There  is  an  exalted 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  contemplating  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  good  in  the  moral  and  physical  world,  and  this 
indeed  constitutes  the  empire  of  poetry  in  its  more 
general  and  unrestricted  sense.    We  do  not  claim  for 
Mrs.  Wood  very  extraordinary  powers  in  this  enchant- 
in*  department  of  literary  effort,— for  how  few  of  the 
thousands  who  have  ever  essayed  to  climb  the  hill  of 
Parnassus  have  readied  its  highest  pinnacle;  and  on  the 
contrary  how  many  have  been  content  to  tune  their  un- 
ambitious lays  in  humble  seclusion — without  courting  or 
even  desiring  renown.    Mrs.  Wood  wrote  neither  for 
tame  nor  the  public  eye,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  alone 
which  will  impart  an  additional  interest  to  the  natural 
and  unstudied  effusions  of  her  muse.    Her  numerous 
friends  and  relatives  will  at  least  experience  a  melan- 
choly pleasure,  in  tracing  in  these  memorolabilia  of  their 
deceased  friend,  some  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  which  rendered  her  in  life  an  object  of  respect 
and  love, — and  in  death,— of  veneration  and  regret. 

The  first  poem  we  have  selected,  entitled  "  Retro- 
spection," appears  to  have  been  written  in  1809— when 
a  severe  illness  threatened  the  life  of  her  husband.  In 
the  frame  of  mind  natural  under  such  circumstances, 
she  recalls  the  principal  sorrows  of  her  life,  and  among 
them  there  was  none  more  poignant  than  the  loss  of  an 
only  child,  a  daughter  of  eighteen  years  old.  The  closing 
lines  will  indicate  the  source  to  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  look  in  the  season  of  human  affliction. 

Vol.  I. — 27 


Wht  should  mysterious  Heaven  bestow 

A  warm  and  feeling  heart — 
Yet  doom  it  naught  but  pain  to  know, 

And  rankle  in  its  smart  ? 

That  it  might  agonize  and  bleed 

At  every  suffering  pore, 
The  soft  afrections  why  decreed 

To  centre  in  it*  core  ? 

The  tender  ties  my  heart  has  proved 
That  heart  has  held  most  dear, 

And  those  most  dearly,  fondly  loved, 
Have  cost  the  bitterest  tear! 

A  tender  parent's  weeping  nurse 

My  early  youth  I  pass'd  ; 
And  Heaven  did  but  those  tears  disperse 

To  bid  them  flow  more  fast: 

For  rich  in  worth,  a  youth  nppear'd — 

I  gave  my  virgin  heart; 
But  Hymen  scarce  our  vows  endeared 

Ere  we  were  doomed  to  part: 

He,  through  war's  ravaged  fields  to  roam 

Eight  sad  revolving  years — 
I,  droop'd,  a  widow'd  wife  at  home, 

In  unavailing  tears: 
But  ah !  the  pang  was  yet  to  feel, 

(The  worst  the  heart  can  know,) 
The  pung  no  earthly  power  can  heal, 

The  climax  of  all  woe ! 


To  me  a  cherub  fair  was  given, 

I  placed  it  next  my  heart; 
It  seemed  the  choicest  gift  of  Heaven— 

My  bosom's  dearest  part : 
While  yet  I  mark'd  each  opening  charm 

That  graced  it3  baby  brow, 
Disease  approach'd,  m  direful  form, 

To  lay  each  promise  low. 

And  oh !  how  worse  than  death  to  see 

The  ruins  of  a  mind, 
Which,  in  its  dawning,  scem'd  to  be 

For  better  hopes  design'd  ; 
To  watch  with  anxious  hopes  and  fears 

The  daily  deep'ning  gloom, 
Till  eighteen  sad  and  suffering  years 

Haid  laid  her  in  the  tomb. 

Though  keen  the  parting  pang  I  felt, 

And  did  my  child  deplore; 
Vet  soon  in  gratitude  I  knelt — 

Her  sufferings  were  no  more. 
My  mind's  composure  once  regain'd, 

A  competence  still  ours  ; 
My  loved  companion,  too,  remain'd 

To  cheer  my  lonely  hours  : 


Fondly  I  hoped  life's  evening 
Might  yet  in  pence  descend, 

And  grief  no  more  my  heart  invade 
Till  closing  life  should  end. 
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But  now  alas !  the  transient  calm 

Flits  fast  and  far  away — 
The  hope  that  o'er  my  fancy  swam, 

And  soothed  my  wasting  day ; 
For  dire  disease  again  appears 

To  break  the  mild  serene ; 
Again  commands  my  streaming  tears, 

And  clouds  our  closing  scene ! 

Why,  then,  my  God!  thus  closely  twine 

Around  this  bursting  heart, 
Those  fond  affections  which  are  mine, 

Such  misery  to  impart ! 
Dare  I,  presumptuous,  seek  to  know 

What  mocks  our  mortal  sight ; 
Enough  for  me,  thou  will'st  it  so — 

It,  therefore,  must  be  right. 

The  piece  which  follows,  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us,  is  not  only  very  agreeable  verse,  but  what  is  still 
better,  is  replete  with  pure  moral  sentiment. 

the:  captive  bird. 

Sat,  little  caged  fluttercr,  say, 
Why  mournful  waves  thy  drooping  wing? 
Why  silent  sit,  the  live-long  day  7 
Nor  Vespers  chaunt,  nor  Matins  sing. 

When  first  a  captive  thou  wert  mode 
And  in  thy  wiry  dwelling  swung, 
Suspended  in  the  leafy  shade 
Or  sunny  door,  you  gaily  sung. 

My  careful  hand  supplied  thee  store 
Of  ripest  berries  from  the  hill ; 
Thy  cup  replenished,  strewed  thy  floor 
With  glittering  gravel  from  the  rilL 

Beneath  the  same  luxuriant  vine, 
The  same  kind  hand  supplies  thy  fare; 
The  sun's  first  cheering  rays  are  thine, 
Yet  thou  art  sad  and  silent  there. 

Ah !  littlo  captive,  couldst  thou  sec 
What  passes  in  this  wayward  breast, 
Thou'dst  ask,  perhaps,  the  same  of  mc, 
And  why  vain  wishes  break  my  rest. 

Thou'dst  ask  me,  why  this  quiet  shade 
Which  late  a  paradise  I  deem'd, 
Though  still  in  verdant  sweets  array'd, 
A  melancholy  prison  seemed  ? 

And  bid  me  mind,  each  passing  day 
That  wholesome  viands  crown'd  my  board, 
That  flowers  and  fruits  and  sunshine  gay 
For  me,  too,  vernal  sweets  afford. 

Nay,  more, — that  liberty  is  mine 
And  lends  a  ray  to  every  joy — 
While  sad  captivity  is  thine, 
Mingling  with  all  its  sad  alloy. 

Thou  "  still  small  voice"  that  will  be  heard, 
Whose  whispers  thrill  the  inmost  soul ! 
Reproving  friend — beloved  and  feared — 
Conscience,  this  is  thy  mild  control! 


Oft  hast  thou  urged  this  conscious  truth, 
When  gloomy  tears  have  filPd  mine  eye; 
Or  discontent,  with  brow  unsmooth, 
Was  fain  to  force  th*  unwilling  sigh. 

Tis  thy  reproving  voice  I  hear, 
When  from  the  poor  and  lowly  cot 
Content  and  cheerfulness  appear, 
Though  mark'd  by  penury  their  lot. 

Then  shall  I  bear  a  pining  heart — 
While  friendship,  health,  and  peace  combine 
Life's  dearest  comforts  to  impart — 
Ah!  shall  a  thankless  heart  be  mine! 

No  sure — content's  too  cold  a  name 
For  what  my  bosom  ought  to  feel ; 
Thus  favored,  gratitude's  sweet  claim 
With  thanks  unceasing  bids  me  kneel: 

Bids  me,  thus  lowly  bending,  vow 
Before  the  awful  throne  of  Heaven — 
Children  of  want,  to  share  with  you 
The  good  its  gracious  power  has  given. 

In  the  lines  which  we  next  select,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  to  minds  of  delicate  fibre  and  poeuc  tem- 
perament,— the  most  familiar  objects  in  nature  will  often 
suggest  mournful  images  and  recollections.  A  flower 
will  awaken  affecting  reminiscences  of  some  long  lost 
and  beloved  object. 

The  Belle  da  Joary  or  CohtoItuIh*  Minor. 

Sweet  floret!  beauty  of  a  day, 
And  transient  as  thou'rt  sweet; 
Scarce  opening  to  the  morning  ray 
Ere  shrinking  from  its  heat: 

Noon  faded  sees  each  early  charm, 
Thy  blue  eye  closed  in  death ; 
And  evening's  breeze,  thy  wasted  form 
Wafts  lightly  o'er  the  heath. 

While  thus,  sweet  child  of  summer  skies, 
I  see  thee  bloom  and  die ; 
What  tender  recollections  rise 
To  prompt  the  pensive  sigh  : 

For  once  in  this  lone  bosom  grew 
As  fair,  as  sweet  a  flower, 
That  smiled  and  budded  forth  like  you 
In  morn's  propitious  hour; 

But  ah !  while  joy  and  hope  were  new 
And  promised  bliss  secure ; 
Like  you,  it  drooping  faded  too— 
And  sunk  to  bloom  no  more. 

Oft  as  I  through  the  twilight  gloom 
A  wandering  mourner  stray; 
Pale  shadowy  tenant  of  the  tomb, 
She  seems  to  cross  my  way : 

For  every  object,  every  scene 
Does  my  lost  love  recall, 
From  cheerful  morning's  rising  beam 
To  mournful  evening's  fall. 

Our  readers  must  not  be  induced  to  cast  aside  ti* 
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following  poem,  from  its  length.   It  is  full  of  genuine 

KVEHTTDK. 

[Written  In  a  dejected  and  visionary  Mate  or  mind.] 
Sweet  beams  the  cheerful  morn  o'er  happy  hearts, 
And  every  smiling  scene  new  bliss  imparts; 
Each  gay  unfolding  bud,  each  new  born  flower 
Exhaling  odors,  owns  the  sun's  warm  power ; 
The  new-waked  birds  their  notes  of  gladness  raise, 
The  trembling  dew-drop  rainbow  tints  displays, 
In  pendant  beauty  gems  the  lofty  bough, 
Or  glitters  in  the  velvet  turf  below. 

On  active  wing  abroad,  the  industrious  bees 
Their  busy  hum  mix  with  the  passing  breeze, 
The  light  breeze  curls  the  silver-bosom 'd  flood, 
Or  freshening  whispers  through  the  wuving  wood ; 
The  son,  now  mounting,  gilds  the  eastern  skies, 
Bright'ning  the  landscape  with  its  glowing  dyes- 
Gay  beauty  smiles  along  each  field  and  grove — 
Congenial  smiles— for  youth,  for  joy,  and  love. 

But  when  the  soul,  long  since,  has  ceased  to  prove 
The  tender  fallacies  of  youthful  love — 
And  soberer  joys,  no  more,  the  way  adorn, 
The  sad  heart,  sick'ning,  turns  from  sprightly  morn- 
Turns,  pensive  eve,  to  seek  thy  milder  charms, 
•And  dewy  haunts,  which  no  gay  sunbeam  warms. 

When  closing  day  shuts  o'er  its  busy  cares, 
And  onward  stealing,  twilight  meek  appears, 
Drowns  in  obscurity  the  distant  scene, 
Aad  cuts  a  softening  charm  o'er  all  between— 
Tis  then  the  sad,  the  lacerated  mind, 
Does  in  thy  gentle  gloom  a  soother  find — 
Stghs  with  less  pain  beneath  its  load  of  cares, 
And  mourns  its  sorrows  with  relieving  tears. 

Disrobed  of  gayer  tint  and  gaudy  hue, 
Sweet  Eventide !  thy  objects  meet  the  view ; 
In  modest  russet  clothed  each  shrub  and  flower, 
Shades  ever  sacred  to  thy  silent  hour — 
Shades  how  congenial !  every  heart  must  find, 
Which  long,  long  suffering,  feels,  but  is  resign'd. 
So  wc  oft  see  in  life's  bright  morn  displny'd, 
A  youthful  beauty  gorgeously  arrayed ! 
Unbent  by  care,  her  form  erect  she  bears, 
Bright  are  her  eyes,  unsullied  yet  by  tears; 
By  thought  unclouded  her  fair  polish'd  brow, 
Nor  does  her  buoyant  heart  a  sorrow  know : 
Gay  as  the  lark's  first  carol  is  her  song, 
A«  with  light  agile  step  she  moves  along ; 
Each  young  unwary  heart  to  love  she  warms, 
A  sparkling  wonder,  and  a  blaze  of  charms ! 

But  when  this  dazzling  radiance  is  o'er 
And  morn's  bright  beauties  fade  to  bloom  no  more; 
When  noontide  clouds  for  evening  showers  prepare, 
And  the  gay  crowd  no  longer  hail  her  fair- 
Then,  if  beneath  this  form  so  heavenly  bright 
Some  latent  virtues  rest — obscured  from  sight, 
(By  suffering  taught  its  own  intrinsic  worth) 
The  struggling  heart  first  learns  to  call  them  forth : 
Taught  by  her  own  to  feel  another's  woes, 
The  sweets  of  Heaven-born  charity  she  knows ; 


While  sympathetic  tears  unbidden  flow, 

And  gentle  pity  does  its  balm  bestow. 

Now  softened  every  gaudy  trait  is  seen 

To  milder  russet  changed  her  vivid  green ; 

Her  morning  splendors  caught  the  young  and  gay, 

But  the  meek  mourner  loves  her  eventide  ray. 

Ah !  hour  of  twilight  russet— thou  art  past— 
And  hope,  sweet  star  of  eve!  has  shone  its  last — 
Nor  can  a  ray  of  cheering  light  impart 
Where  midnight  darkness  ever  wraps  the  heart. 

At  thy  soft  silent  hour,  in  pensive  mood, 
Sweet  eventide,  I  love  to  seek  the  wood ; 
And  as  I,  musing,  wind  my  devious  walk, 
With  visionary  forms  hold  fancied  talk ; 
Forms  that  the  cold  embrace  of  death  enfolds, 
But  which  my  soul  in  fond  remembrance  holds, 
Down  the  lone  walk,  or  midst  the  clustcr'd  trees, 
I  hear  a  well  known  voice  in  every  breeze — 
The  passing  object,  or  the  shadowy  green 
Through  their  tall  bolls  in  dim  perspective  seen, 
Soft  flitting  forms  present  to  fancy's  eye, 
That  seem  to  glide  with  gentle  greetings  by. 

Hail  gentle  spirits !    Shades  of  friends  revered — 
By  tender  recollections  now  endeared ; 
And  you,  my  earliest  loss,  parental  pair — 
Though  o'er  your  tombs  the  oft  revolving  year 
Has  shed  its  winters  frost  and  vernal  dew, 
Still  faithful  memory  fondly  turns  to  you — 
For  often  in  idea  still  are  seen 
Your  silver  locks,  and  venerable  mien. 
If  conscience  tells  me  I  have  err'd  in  aught, 
Your  cold  reproving  frown  straight  strikes  my  thought ; 
But  if  my  heart  acquits  me  of  all  guile, 
It  feels  the  joy  of  your  approving  smile. 
A  brother  here,  the  worthiest  of  mankind — 
Oft  I  recall — with  pain  and  pleasure  joined ; 
Two  sisters — one  advanced  in  matron  grace, 
Strong  sense  and  feeling  blended  in  her  face ; 
Plain  worth  and  warm  affections  fill'd  her  heart, 
And  to  each  action  did  their  hue  impart: 
Benevolence  and  truth  still  led  her  way 
And  held  their  tenor  through  each  well  spent  day  : 
The  other,  just  a  bride,  in  youthful  charms, 
With  grace  and  beauty  fill'd  her  husband's  arms — 
When  Heaven,  aware  a  mind  so  finely  wrought, 
So  mild,  so  gentle,  so  refined  in  thought, 
With  erring  mortals  peace  could  never  know, 
Hasted  to  call  her  from  a  scene  of  woe; 
And  early  placed  her  in  those  blest  abodes 
Where  care  no  more  afflicts,  nor  grief  corrodes. 
Sure,  thou  Supreme!  of  all  thy  works,  the  part 
Most  form'd  for  woe,  is  the  soft  female  heart; 
Her  breast,  the  scat  of  innocence  and  love, 
Was  doom'd,  alas !  composure  ne'er  to  prove — 
What  others  felt,  with  but  a  passing  sigh, 
Kept  the  meek  tear  forever  in  her  eye ; 
The  varying  blush  that  mental  suffering  speaks 
In  quick  suffusion  on  her  lovely  cheeks — 
Ah  gentle  Anna !  leave  thy  Heaven  awhile, 
Greet  a  lone  sister  with  one  tearful  smile. 

Aerial  music  oft  I  seem  to  hear 
In  gentle  breathings,  strike  my  listening  ear — 
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Full  and  melodious  sounds,  in  swelling  strains, 
Then  soothing  soft,  each  dying  mle  complains; 
High  o'er  my  head  in  trembling  cadence  plays, 
Or  lightly  passes  on  the  sighing  breeze — 
The  ambient  air  a  balmy  fragrance  fills, 
And  thecharm'd  sense  each  earth-born  sorrow  stills; 
A  lambent  light  pervades  the  dewy  scene, 
Illumes  each  branch  aad  brightens  o'er  the  green. 
Sweet  powers  of  Fancy !  can  this  work  be  thine, 
Or  are  these  sounds,  these  forms,  indeed,  divine? 
For  sec,  where  lightly  borne  on  seraph  wing, 
An  angel  band  their  hallelujahs  sing — 
Its  course,  a  form  etherial  this  way  bends, 
Stooping  to  earth,  and  at  my  feet  descends ! 

Oh,  beauteous  shade  of  what  was  once  my  child  ! 
Wept  when  1  wept,  and  smiled  but  as  I  smiled  ; 
Phantom  of  what  long  filled  this  vacant  heart, 
That  still  would  claim  thee  as  its  dearest  part — 
That  still  must  hold  thy  chcmh'd  memory  dear, 
And  greet  thy  much  loved  image  with  a  tear. 
In  thy  translated  spirit  sure  I  truce 
Each  mortal  beauty  of  thy  gentle  face ; 
Shaded  by  silken  curls  of  auburn  hue, 
Meet  thy  soft  eyes  of  mild  etherial  blue  ; 
Their  look  of  patient  innocence  still  feel 
Touch  my  heart's  finest  nerve,  with  tender  thrill, 
See  them  in  silent  fondness  fix'd  on  mine, 
See  thee  for  my  maternal  kiss  incline — 
With  offer'd  lip  and  fond  extended  arms, 
While  love  ineffable  my  bleeding  bosom  warms ! 

Oh  vision  fair,  of  many  an  airy  dream! 
Of  all  my  youthful  hopes  the  darling  theme ; 
Wreck  of  an  anxious  mother's  early  cares, 
Loved  object  of  her  late  regrets  and  tears- 
Why,  beauteous  messenger,  why  hither  Rent, 
On  what  mild  purpose  is  thy  errand  bent  ? 
For  thou  couldsl  only  leave  the" blest  above 
On  errands  mild,  and  purposes  of  love. 
Corneal  thou  to  warn  me  from  this  life  of  pain  ? 
To  bid  me  hope  we  soon  shall  meet  again  ? 
Sure  in  thy  dulcet  voice  I  hear  thec  say, 
"Come,  poor  lone  mourner,  come  to  peace  away :" 
Welcome  the  sounds,  for  wretched  must  1  be 
While  weary  life  divides  my  soul  from  thee. 
Ah,  no!  that  softly  sorrowing  look  declares 
Thou  comcst  to  chide  my  impious  grief  and  tears — 
Grief,  that  would  thec  recall  to  pain  and  woe, 
Tears,  that  alone  from  selfish  motives  flow  : 
To  bid  me  sink  on  an  adoring  knee 
And  thank  my  God,  whose  mercy  shclter'd  thee! 
Who,  while  he  scem'd,  in  each  severe  command, 
To  press  me  with  a  harsh  chastising  hand, 
Prepared  the  balm  that  now  my  heartfelt  woes 
And  anguished  bosom,  can  alone  compose; 
And  bad  mc  know,  in  the  conviction  blest, 
Though  here  thy  suffering  body  knew  no  rest- 
That  thy  pure  soul,  as  spotless  as  'twas  given, 
By  his  creating  hand  has  wing'd  its  way  to  Heaven. 

With  sad  solicitude  'twas  mine  to  watch, 
In  silent  woe,  my  angel's  midnight  couch, 
Guide  her  uncertain  steps  the  live-long  day, 
Or  pine  in  trembling  terrors  when  away— 


To  see  the  impending  stroke  I  could  not  ward, 
And  mourn  the  sufferer  that  no  love  could  guard ; 
But  this  blest  certainty  my  heart  repays, 
And  bids  it  throb  with  gratitude  and  praise. 
Yet  pardon,  Lord !  my  bosom's  sorrowing  swell, 
When  <  n  past  scenes  I  yet  too  fondly  dwell ; 
And  you  who  ne'er  have  felt  the  cruel  pang, 
Who  still  can  o'er  your  cherish'd  darlings  hang; 
Who  have  not  learn'd  how  hard  it  is  to  part, 
And  bear  about  a  sad  bereaved  heart — 
Or  not  possessing,  ne'er  conceive  the  charm 
With  which  maternal  love  the  heart  can  warm— 
With  kind  indulemce  hear  pale  sorrow's  moan, 
Nor  lightly  judge  the  woes  you  have  not  known. 

Should  the  Supreme  a  cherub  fair  bestow, 
More  sweet  than  all  his  hand  e'er  fonn'd  below  ; 
While  all  that  helpless  infancy  endears 
Wakes  into  life  a  mother's  hopes  and  fears — 
And  if  thy  heart  shall  love  as  mine  has  loved, 
And  prove  the  bitter  pangs  that  mine  has  proved, 
Then  may'st  thou  jud^c— for  thou  wilt  truly  know 
That  keenest  pang,  a  tender  mother's  woe  ; 
Then  wilt  thou,  pitying,  hear  pale  sorrow's  moan, 
And  kindly  mingle  with  her  sighs,  thy  own. 

Thus,  shadowy  eve,  allured  and  soothed  by  thee, 
A  wand'ring  visionary  I  shall  be — 
And  when  o'er  earth  thy  dewy  breezes  sweep, 
Seek  thy  sequestered  shades  to  muse  and  weep ; 
Not  bitter  tears — or  without  comfort  shed, 
A  tribute  to  the  loved,  the  honor'd  dead. 

Hail  gentle  spirits!  while  thus  memory  true 
In  fancy's  wanderings  oft  communes  with  you, 
This  world  recedes— the  silent  crave  appears 
A  blest  asylum  from  all  earthly  cares! 
And  faith,  the  hope  inspiring,  sooths  my  breast, 
That  there  the  sad  and  weary  shall  have  rest. 

We  shall  for  the  present,  conclude  with  the  following 
"  Li»r$  written  on  hearing  a  lady  u»e  the  expression  of  smit- 
ing autumn" 

SMILING  AUTUMN. 

Avtomn,  how  sltould  that  languid  air 
That  smoothed  thy  brow  erewhile, 

Be  (though  a  frown  thou  dost  not  wear) 
Mistaken  for  a  smile? 

The  glow  that  dyfs  thy  lawny  cheek, 
The  gleam  that  lights  thine  eye, 

Nor  smiling  grace,  nor  joy  bespeak — 
Thy  every  breath's  a  sigh. 

Or  if,  perchance,  a  transient  smile 

Breaks  o'er  the  fading  scene, 
To  cheer  thy  plaintive  brow  the  while 

And  wake  its  sad  serene ; 

'Tis  like  the  sickly  smile  that  sits 

On  hidden  sorrow's  brow, 
Or  with  the  last  faint  hectic  flits 

When  life  is  ebbing  low. 

From  such  heart-chilling  smiles  as  these 

Winter,  1  turn  to  thee — 
Thy  frowning  skies  and  leafless  trees 

More  welcome  arc  to  me. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
St  oily  of  the  I*atln  aruJ  Greek  CI»»iIc«. 
Of  all  the  "  death-bed  sayings'*  on  record,  none 
please  me  more  lhan  that  of  Beau  sob  re  to  his  son : 
Go,  said  he, 

"  Argentum  ct  marmor  velus,  rcraque  et  artis 
Suspicc 

Ruspice,  et  forma  non  fragilis 
Morebit  in  pectore  delectationis  niultum. 
Ibi,  cum  Euroauster,  turn  crit  admiratio — 
Flori  felicitatis  suavis  et  jucunda." 

Moving  anions  the  solid  temples  of  "  silver," 
and  of  "  marble,"  reared  by  ancient  literature,  the 
intruder  finds  the  holy  beauty  around  him  giving 
softness  to  his  step,  and  banishing  all  ungentle 
levity.  The  plastic  mind  gradually  yielding  to 
the  touch  of  that  loveliness  which  has  crept  in 
through  the  senses,  becomes  of  itself  grand  and 
lovely.  The  heart  too  receives  its  coloring — 
even  as  the  cheek  is  colored,  when  standing  be- 
neath the  stained  windows  of  some  real  temple. 

These  truths  have  come  home  to  me,  at  too  late 
an  hour,  and  a  quill  or  two  will  not  be  worn  out 
liofullv,  in  an  attempt  to  impress  their  importance 
upon  younger  men. 

If  I  tail,  as  most  probably  I  shall,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  consumed  a  day  in  useful  effort,  will 
be  a  tolerable  reward — perhaps  reward  enough. 

"The  inner  man  moulds  the  outer,"  is  an  old 
and  true  saw.    Its  truth  may  be  seen,  reader,  by 
looking  around  you — indeed,  by  looking  at  your- 
tdf.   If  you  are  a  philosopher — a  genuine  philo- 
sopher— your  glass  will  image  forth  an  aspect  of 
awene  dignity.    If  a  sophist, oneof  perplexed  cun- 
ning. In  the  first  instance,  your  maimer  will  be 
lofty  yet  affable— a  key  to  the  better  feelings  of 
all:— in  the  latter  grovelling,  yet  scornful— to 
every  one  food  for  the  most  unreserved  contempt. 
Yielding  that  these  different  appearances  arc  pro- 
duced by  the  workings  of  the  inner  man,  can  you 
hit  upon  a  mode  for  ennobling  these  workings,  in 
themselves  confused  and  feeble,  so  evidently  effec- 
tual as  the  introduction  of  knowledge  and  its  all- 
arranging  hand?    Some  may  say  that  the  manner 
w  of  no  moment.    The  effects  produced  under 
every  one's  own  observation  would,  if  remem- 
bered, serve  to  stifle  this  assertion.    Why  was  it 
that  the  most  eloquent  cf  Grecians  struggled  for 
years  to  remove  the  defects  of  a  faulty  bearing,  if 
no  valuable  end  was  to  be  attained? 

It  follows  then  that  dignity  and  suavity  are  of 
aervice:  that  these — in  many  cases  essential — are 
the  offspring  of  a  confidence  in  one's  own  know- 
ledge. And  now,  I  ask,  whence  may  we  draw 
richer  supplies  of  this  than  from  the  pages  of  an- 
cient writers?  Are  they  not  rife  with  all  the  use- 
Jul  reasoning — the  philosophic  intelligence — the 
happiness  of  application,  that  cultivated  man  could 
devise  for  the  assistance  of  untutored  intellect? 
From  the  logic  of  the  sage  we  learn,  by  a  spirit 


of  imitation  natural  to  human  beings,  to  quicken 
our  own  powers  of  reasoning.  The  perspicuity  of 
arrangement  and  expression,  so  admirable  in  our 
master,  becomes  gradually  a  part  of  our  own  style. 
We  are  led  by  the  strength  of  example  to  lop  off 
the  redundancies  of  a  corrupt  method,  and  by  the 
acquirement  of  correct  notions  of  purity,  enabled 
to  render  our  productions  chaste  and  clear.  And 
these  improvements  in  the  reasoning  powers  are 
effected  at  the  same  time  that  we  possess  ourselves 
of  the  richest  treasures  of  lore! 

But  this  is  only  one  source  of  advantage  among 
many  as  valuable.  Wit,  a  power  of  the  mind 
seldom  granted  with  a  liberal  hand  by  nature — 
receives,  in  the  course  of  communion  with  the  play- 
ful and  keen,  a  training  of  no  little  value.  Charmed 
by  the  attic  grace  which  softens  and  mellows  the 
satire  of  our  companions,  (for  let  us  conjure  up  at 
the  heart  hside  the  great  masters  of  the  past,  and 
through  their  works  hold  with  them  'pleasant  con- 
verse,') our  efforts  will  be  to  increase  by  farther 
intercourse,  the  small  store  already  laid  up  perhaps 
unintentionally.  Thus  may  we,  if  naturally  pos- 
sessed of  wit,  so  polish  and  sharpen  the  gitl  of  na- 
ture, that  no  armor  may  resist  its  progress:  or, 
if  destitute  of  this  strong  weapon,  form  for  our- 
selves one  less  beautiful  indeed,  but  of  scarce  less 
real  worth. 

Without  this  chastening  influence,  native  wit  . 
degenerates  into  a  harshness  excessively  grating  to 
the  ear  of  refinement,  and  productive  of  no  single 
good  effect. 

Thus  is  improved  or  created  a  quality  allowed 
by  all  to  be  of  much  utility  in  the  contests  be- 
tween mind  and  mind.  And  what  is  life  but  a  field 
of  conflict,  wherein  the  passions  of  one — perpetu- 
ally at  strife  with  those  of  another — are  forever 
calling  to  their  assistance  the  weapons  of  intellect! 

1  have  before  spoken  of  the  effect  produced  on 
the  manner  by  a  confidence  in  one's  acquired  re- 
sources. Carrying  this  a  step  farther,  I  will  re- 
mark, that  many  of  the  qualities  regarded  as  ami- 
able among  men,  such  as  urbanity  and  modesty, 
may  be  gained  not  only  by  the  act  of  storing  the 
mind,  but  from  the  actual  lessons  and  counsels  of 
the  bland  teachers  from  whom  these  stores  are  re- 
ceived. Will  any  one  deny  the  happy  consequen- 
ces of  an  urbane  and  modest  deportment,  in  man's 
intercourse  with  his  fellows?  Surely  none  would 
so  far  forget  the  beauty  of  virtue  as  thus  to  sneer 
at  its  manifestations. 

Wo  can  scarcely  find  among  the  various  pur- 
suits of  men,  one  in  which  the  pursuer  may  not  be 
assisted  by  the  experience  and  lessons  of  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  same  path.  The  painter  esteems 
himself  happy  when  able  to  collect  in  his  studio 
the  meanest  of  the  antique  models.  The  sculptor 
contemplates  among  the  relics  of  the  past  those 
master-efforts,  so  deservedly  famous,  and  is  inde- 
fatigable in  a  study  essential  to  the  production  of 
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purity  in  his  own  manner.  Extend  this  to  elo- 
quence. Most  truly  the  orators  of  antiquity  have 
been  sturdy  pioneers  upon  a  noble  path,  and  to  ne- 
glect their  guidance  would  retard  the  pursuer  of 
the  same  course,  and  entangle  him  in  many  diffi- 
culties. Indeed,  with  the  works  of  these,  elocu- 
tionists have  invariably  recommended  familiarity. 
The  strength  of  Demosthenes, — monte  decurrens 
velut  amnis — the  'abundant  grace'  of  the  polished 
Tully,  are  of  themselves  milk  for  a  giant's  nur- 
turing. But  they  have  not  come  forth  alone  from 
the  wreck  of  time.  They  arc  attended  by  wor- 
thy companions. 

The  depths  of  a  strong  mind  teem  with  the  seeds 
of  fine  thought.  Ideas  lofty  and  rich  are  then  in 
embryo,  and  it  is  a  tedious  but  an  essential  task  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  The  lessons  and  prac- 
tice of  those  by  whom  excellence  was  most  nearly 
approached,  cannot  do  other  than  afford  aid  of  the 
strongest  nature  to  the  student,  who  lias  in  imme- 
diate view  an  anxious  care  of  these  germs,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  season  when  a  gigantic 
growth  has  rewarded  his  culture,  longs  with  a  vir- 
tuous ambition  for  its  coming,  that  he  may  scatter 
among  men  the  fruits  of  mature  strength.  Let 
all  rememlter  this,  and  seek  not  only  rule  of  gui- 
dance, but  successful  illustration  among  the  pages 
of  the  past. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point  out  other 
important  qualities,  ripened  by  a  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics.  To  show  how  strongly  assisted  the 
organs  of  judgment,  &c.  may  be  by  the  strength- 
infusing  (bod  of  knowledge,  winnowed  as  it  has 
been  by  time,  would  be  truly  labor  abs<fue  Ubore. 
But  I  have  already  tre«|>assed  on  the  reader's  cour- 
tesy, and  shall  leave  the  unfilled  catalogue  to  be 
completed,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  the  while,  at  his 
own  leisure. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  show  that  "the  classi- 
cal student's  own  good  and  that  of  his  fellows, 
would  be  advanced  by  his  assiduity:"  and  as  I 
have  not  yet  remarked  distinctly  upon  the  latter, 
I  will  do  so  now,  and  briefly. 

Men  unable  individually  to  defend  and  protect 
their  rights,  enter  into  compacts  for  mutual  assist- 
ance. Certain  laws  are  drawn  up,  guiding  the  ad- 
ministrator of  justice.  This  justice  is  the  main 
duct  by  which  the  social  body  is  supplied.  With 
it,  order  and  tranquillity  shed  their  light  ujwn  a 
nation's  progress  towards  happiness.  Without  it, 
the  members  within,  and  the  body  sinks  under  a 
benumbing  paralysis.  It  is,  then,  tho  part  of  every 
good  citizen  to  see  that  justice  l>e  maintained  free 
from  impurity,  and  by  precept  and  example  to  en- 
liven its  energies.  And  what  is  it  that  gives  weight 
to  counsel,  if  it  be  not  the  adviser's  learning  and 
reputation  ? 

"Insani  sapiens  nonicn  fcrat,  rrqum  iniqui." 

What,  in  a  just  man's  practice,  so  softens  down  to 


our  feelings  all  necessary  roughnesses,  as  a  secret 
veneration  for  himself? 

I  have  sliown,  or  attempted  to  Bhow,  that  the 
character  becomes  chaste  by  communion  with 
those  exalted  spirits  from  whom  are  drawn  the 
supplies  of  wisdom;  and  we  now  see  that  both  the 
possession  of  these  supplies  and  the  reputation 
gained  thereby,  are  of  service  to  tlw  public — 
moreover  that  skill,  necessary  in  the  management 
of  public  afTairs,  is  generated,  or  to  say  the  least 
increased — so  rendering  the  ruler  more  capable  of 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  ruled. 

We  see  then,  that  the  individual  and  the  public 
good  arc  advanced  by  the  study  in  question.  Let 
us  now  examine  whether  this  advancement  may 
not  be  effected  by  confining  ourselves  first  to  trans- 
lations, secondly  to  our  own  legitimate  literature. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  others  have  pointed  out 
the  futility  of  all  such  transfers.  The  Turk  ex- 
changes his  turban  and  robe  for  the  habiliments  of 
the  Christian.  Through  the  mask  of  this  assumed 
garb  what  eye  can  detect  the  original  Mussulman  ? 
Is  he  swarthy  !  others  of  his  adopted  brethren  are 
equally  so.  Docs  the  tuft  of  long  hair  by  which 
Houri  hands  are  to  draw  the  faithful  into  Paradise, 
differ  from  the  unshorn  locks  of  those  around  him? 
his  assumed  head-gear  conceals  the  difference. — 
Thus  docs  he  lose  all  trace  of  his  former  being, 
and  since  the  assumed  qualities  sit  on  him  but  in- 
differently, the  change  is  always  for  the  worse. 
Arc  we  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  illustration?  All 
experience  forbids  us  so  to  do.  The  sterling  gold 
of  Shakspeare— converted  into  French  tinsel — 
was  only  so  converted  to  meet  with  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

Secondly,  may  not  these  advantages  l)e  gained 
by  researches  into  our  own  literature?  I  would 
say,  in  the  first  plac«,  that  this  latter  is  but  a 
branch  engrafted  on  the  ancient  tree ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  effect  thorough  familiarity,  we  must  ex- 
amine downward — solving  difficulties  as  we  pro- 
ceed— until  wo  come  to  the  root,  from  whence 
springs  all  lore.  Farthermore: — Acquaintance 
with  "our  own  literature"  being  but  one  move 
towards  the  attainment  of  thorough  knowledge, 
this  very  admission  stamps  it  as  an  inferior  degree 
of  excellence,  and  will  any  one  doubt  the  utility 
of  gaining  the  greatest  in  a  generous  pursuit? 

This  connexion  of  past  lore  with  the  present, 
suggests  to  me  an  important  point,  upon  which  I 
shall  linger  for  a  brief  space. 

Few  are  ignorant  of  the  close  connexion  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  languages  them- 
selves. It  was  the  influence  of  the  polished  and 
manly  Latin  that  gave  euphony  to  the  barbarous 
jargon  brought  by  the  German  tribes  from  their 
forests.  It  was  this  that  spread  over  the  nations 
of  modem  Europe,  mellowing  in  one  instance  the 
roughness  of  the  Norman  idiom,  and  in  fine,  en- 
twining itself  inseparably  with  the  mongrel  plant 
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brought  into  being  in  England,  aflcr  the  conquest 
of  Duke  William.  Indeed,  so  much  incongruity 
pervaded  this,  that  many  great  writers  have  be- 
lieved it  a  vehicle  loo  rude  and  perhaps  unsafe,  for 
the  conveyance  of  their  harvests  to  posterity.  Un- 
der this  belief  Bacon  wrote  his  "A'wum  Orga- 
num,"  as  well  as  many  of  his  more  important 
works,  wholly  in  Latin. 

So  close,  therefore,  is  the  union,  that  familiarity 
with  one  of  the  principal  languages  of  antiquity 
has  become  absolutely  essential  to  a  thorough  inti- 
macy with  our  own. 

Upon  the  connexion  with  the  other  I  will 
barely  remark,  that  the  precept  and  practice  of 
learned  men  most  assuredly  carry  a  weight  at 
home,  and  was  it  not  natural  for  these,  filled  as 
they  were  with  the  beauty  of  that  tongue,  whose 
melody  and  richness  had  lent  a  charm  even  to  the 
outpourings  of  wisdom,  to  introduce  its  merits  into 
their  own  less  noble  one?  This  they  have  done; 
and  so  originated  a  connexion  important  and  harm- 
less, inasmuch  as  it  has  benefitted  the  one  greatly, 
without  injuring  the  other. 

I  will  now  observe  upon  the  time  of  life  most 
suited  to  an  attainment  of  that  skill,  essential  in 
opening  to  the  neophyte  these  well-stored  maga- 
zines of  useful  and  pleasing  information.  If  the 
candidate  for  distinction  in  any,  the  simplest  pro- 
fession, had  at  the  time  of  entering  ujxm  it,  yet  to 
master  the  rudiments  of  his  language,  would  he 
not  contemplate  the  double  task  in  despair?  Know- 
ing that  the  greatest  genius  on  earth,  if  without 
the  means  of  expressing  the  teeming  thoughts  of 
a  crowded  mind,  is  but  a  "  mighty  savage,"  be 
feels,  if  success  be  his  object,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  beginning  the  almost  endless  labor.  From 
childhood  to  manhood  he  should  "be  furbishing  this 
key  to  his  mind's  resources. 

And  the  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  stu- 
dy of  the  elements  which  throw  o|>en  the  riches  of 
the  past  to  our  conception.  These  riches  are  very 
seldom  possessed  when  the  means  of  doing  so  arc 
not  gradually  acquired  in  very  early  years.  The 
hours  are  not  then  counted — the  labor  docs  not 
present  itself  in  a  huge  and  startling  mass  to  the 
narrow  view  of  youth,  but  is  seen  part  by  part  as 
the  student  advances.    With  years  of  inactive  life 
Lolbre  him,  his  time  is  his  own,  and  we  may  almost 
say  unlimited.    Undeterred  by  the  calls  of  the 
world,  he  has  leisure  to  possess  himself  of  every 
requisite  for  enjoying  the  feast  to  bo  partaken  of 
hereafter.    Turn  to  one  who,  after  neglecting  the 
acquisition  of  that  which  he  has  at  length  learned 
to  look  upon  as  most  valuable,  attempts  to  rectify 
his  error.    With  the  duties  of  life  accumulating 
every  moment  on  his  hands — with  the  toil  to  be 
endured  spread  out  like  a  map  before  his  eye,  he 
rarely  has  energy  enough  to  persevere.  The  task 
is  given  up  as  a  hopeless  one,  and  his  judgment,  on 
the  ground  of  interference  with  essential  duties, 


sanctions  the  decision  urged  by  timidity.  Then 
deprived  of  all  means  of  gaining  the  treasure,  he 
laments  the  error  by  which  its  acquisition  was  de- 
ferred until  too  late  a  season. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  exquisite  entertain- 
ment to  be  drawn  from  the  study  before  us.  My 
object  has  been  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  real  and 
palpable  interest,  so  effectual  in  ruling  men  of  the 
present  day. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  picture,  to  me  of  great 
beauty.  The  strifes  and  toils  of  the  world  arc  left 
behind  us.  We  have  sought  the  shades  of  retire- 
ment, to  consume  in  domestic  happiness  the  few 
remaining  years  of  our  earthly  term.  The  mer- 
chant has  come  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
east  to  the  banks  of  the  N  ilc.  He  brings  with  him 

"Muncra  terms 
Et  maris  extremos  Arubas  distnntes  et  Indus.'' 

His  wanderings  have  been  among  the  groves  of 
spice,  and  over  the  sands  of  the  great  desorts.  His 
cheek  has  been  shaded  by  the  palm  and  the  cool 
cedar,  but  it  has  too  been  blistered  by  a  scorching 
sun.  All  this  is  at  length  passed,  and  chaunting 
the  "  Allah  Acbar,"  wearied— yet  joyful  in  his 
weariness — he  plants  his  pavilion  on  the  quiet 
shore,  there  in  patience  to  abide  the  coming  of 
Dyerm  or  X check ,  appointed  for  his  passage  to  the 
destined  mart.  Thus  after  experiencing  the  va- 
rious fortunes  of  active  life,  we  sink  into  ease. 

To  him  who  has  no  '  munera  sdentite' — no  at- 
tachment to  polite  research,  from  which  to  draw 
pleasure  in  the  hours  of  solitude,  this  seclusion  is 
worse  than  a  foretaste  of  that  grave  so  soon  to  suc- 
ceed it.  His  mind  is  a  mere  void,  aching  to  be 
filled.  Accustomed  to  satiety,  before  the  affairs  of 
life  were  relinquished,  the  contrast  is  now  all  the 
more  painful.  It  is  this  that  accounts  for  the  dis- 
content of  those  "  refugees  from  the  closed  shop," 
whom  we  sec  around  us.  But  on  this  picture  I 
do  not  love  to  linger.  There  is  another,  possessing 
in  the  home  of  his  retirement,  a  home  of  placid  de- 
light. Surrounded  by  the  fruils  of  mental  exer- 
tion— the  parent  tree  long  dead — he  revels  among 
the  richly  llavorcd  and  the  luscious,  until  exist- 
ence becomes  one  continued  feast.  His  influence 
in  the  world  is  undiminished — his  works  arc  re- 
membered with  feelings  of  reverence  and  affec- 
tion. Afar  from  the  restless  crowd  he  is,  as  has 
been  beautifully  said,  like  the  moon  in  her  rela- 
tion with  ocean;  and  rendered  no  less  influen- 
tial by  the  tranquil  steadiness  with  which  he  keeps 
aloof  from  the  scenes  of  his  influence.  To  such  a 
man  the  treasures  of  ancient  lore  are  invaluable; 
they  are  charms  possessing  jxwer  to  call  up  the 
host  of  worthies,  by  nature  and  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion, great  and  excellent.  In  the  sacred  recesses 
of  his  studio  he  communes  with  these.  He  is 
cheered  by  his  intercourse  with  companions  so 
pleasing,  and  his  path  to  the  grave  is  smoothed  by 
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flowers  of  the  softest  leaf.  At  length  the  drama 
draws  to  a  close!  Like  the  chaste  Talbot,  he 
breathes  his  gratitude  to  those  who  have  been  to 
him  the  fountains  of  'sweet  joy.'  It  is  his  last 
breath.  Loved  for  his  virtues,  and  venerated  for 
his  good  works,  ho  sinks  to  the  grave,  on  whose 
brink  he  has  long  been  lingering,  and  whose  ideal 
horrors,  the  lessons  of  true  knowlcdgo  have  ren- 
dered to  him  objects  to  be  welcomed,  not  dreaded- 
loved,  not  feared. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
MEMORY.— AN  ALLEGORY. 
As  evil  genius  visited  the  happy  islands  which 
repose  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  blue  sea.  In 
these  smiling  gardens  the  blest  recline,  remote 
from  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  life:  there  are 
trees  loaded  with  golden  fruits — flowers  of  a  thou- 
sand hues,  and  sweet  fountains  of  limpid  water 
spread  their  silvery  lines  along  the  emerald  lea. 
The  melody  of  singing  birds,  the  soft  murmur  of 
running  streams,  and  sounds  of  distant  music,  fall 
upon  the  ravished  ear.  The  wanton  breeze  steals 
fragrance  from  the  flowers  as  it  passes  on,  and 
sweet  perfumes  scent  the  air.  Here  childish  in- 
nocence reposes  on  beds  of  flowers ;  there  groups 
of  maturer  years  recline  on  verdant  knolls,  enjoy- 
ing the  passing  hour.  Pairs  wander  arm  in  arm 
in  pursuit  of  pleasures  that  never  pall,  and  gay 
crowds  lightly  dance  their  hours  away  in  mirth 
and  song.  The  genius  pronounces  the  fatal  word, 
and  each  breathing  figure  is  transformed  to  mute 
and  changeless  stone  Tho  voice  of  mirth  is  hush- 
ed, the  tones  of  music  have  tied,  years  roll  away, 
and  the  living  statues  still  look  in  marble  coldness 
on  the  changing  scene.  Its  flowers  wither — its 
trees  of  golden  fruits  die  one  by  one  away — 
the  birds  flee  from  their  green  retreats,  and  the 
creeping  serpent  hisses  in  the  tangled  brake — tall 
rank  grass  covers  the  favorite  walks,  or  choke  the 
streams,  whose  turbid  waters  forco  their  sluggish 
way.  A  t  length  a  passing  vessel  stops — a  st  ranger 
wanders  over  the  wondrous  scene.  On  a  pillar  an 
inscription  is  engraved;  he  pauses  to  read  the 
word,  and  instantly  the  sj>ell  is  broken — the  mar- 
ble statues  melt  into  silent  shadows  of  the  human 
form,  and  flitting  forth  in  pairs  and  groups,  they 
wander  over  their  once  loved  home.  They  seek 
their  familiar  haunts ;  they  search  for  the  objects 
of  their  love ;  and  each  shadow  as  it  passes,  whis- 
pers, gone:  and  returning  to  their  places,  their 
forms  resume  their  marble  lineaments,  and  stand 
once  more  cold  monuments  of  their  former  selves. 
Such  indeed  is  the  human  mind.  First  comes 
youth's  genial  season ;  hopes  linked  with  loves  in 
happy  pairs,  wander  around  the  smiling  scene, 
which  fancy  decks  with  flowers.  Here  joy  dancing 
to  the  song  of  mirth,  lightly  whiles  his  hours  away ; 
there  young  affections  and  gentle  thoughts,  like 


virgin  sisters  of  a  primeval  race,  pursue  their 
quiet  way  to  the  bright  abode  which  fancy  hath 
created  so  beautiful  and  fair.  But  at  length  sorrow 
comes  to  breathe  its  spell.  How  many  hopes,  and 
loves,  and  pure  affections,  and  pleasant  thoughts, 
are  changed  and  gone !  Inurned  in  icy  coldness, 
they  are  sepulchered  in  memory's  cave;  and  yet, 
perhaps,  some  simple  word  of  other  limes  is  breath- 
ed, its  spell  evokes  departed  joys  and  buried  loves. 
Dim  shadows  of  the  past  arise— they  fleeting  come. 
But  fancy  too  is  changed ;  it  no  longer  forms  the 
gay  creations  of  its  youth,  but  fills  its  gloomy 
fields  with  pictures  at  which  the  heart  doth  shrink. 
The  very  thoughts  for  which  we  sighed,  are  now 
without  a  home,  and  seek  to  pass  away. 

ALPHA. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Tub  following  lines  were  found,  written  in  a  "deli- 
cate bird-quill  hand,"  on  a  blank  leaf  on  the  Petrarch  of 
one,  among  the  prettiest  of  my  fair  cousins.  The  au- 
thoress perhaps  caught  a  certain  quaintness  of  expres- 
sion from  the  strained  verses  of  the  Italian  lover;  but 
the  idea  I  am  inclined  to  believe  originul,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assertion  "This  was  stolen  from  Boccacio,"  with 
which  the  lines  are  capped.  Stevens,  the  Puck  of  com- 
mentators, asks  "What  has  truth  or  nature  to  do  with 
sonnets  ?"  and  Byron  echoes  the  question.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  this,  though  the  opinion  of  the  first 
sprung  from  hatred  towards  M alone,  and  that  of  the 
latter  from  chagrin  at  his  own  want  of  success.  If  the 
proper  characteristic  of  the  sonnet  be  an  artificial  quaint- 
ness, my  cousin  has  succeeded  admirably, — which  1  pre- 
sume Mr.  White  will  have  too  much  gallantry  to  deny. 

THIS  CREATION  OF  THR  ASTKLOPE. 

The  tone  of  coming  Ariel's  voice  was  sweet 
To  wise  Prospcro;  he  had  flown  the  girth 
Of  this  green  sphere,  and  gifts  from  wave  and  earth 
Were  bound  with  flowers  upon  his  pinions  fleet, 
As  singing  came  he  to  his  master's  fecL 
Four  aspen  leaves  plucked  in  the  shivering  north— 
The  Palmiste  bough  and  fruit— of  eastern  birth — 
And  leaf  of  Abel* — a  thorny  sheet — 
Were  there:  And  in  a  cask  of  quaint  device 
Was  pent  the  flash  thrown  from  the  gaudy  plume 
Of  Sonor's  empress-bird,  of  thousand  dyes — 
Then  by  this  flash  begot — from  glamour's  womb, 
Gleamed  into  being  two  most  gorgeous  eyes 
Like  those  twin  stars  that  lit  creation's  gloom. 

And  hoofs  most  delicate  tho  wise  man  wrought 
Of  Ariel's  gift  of  restless  aspen  leaves: 
And  skilfully  as  slim  Tarantul*  weaves 
The  curtain  to  her  silken  couch,  soon  brought 
The  ahcet  of  Abele  to  beauty:  naught 
Torn  from  Earth's  Edens  by  his  wily  thieve* 
So  soothed  their  master  as  this  gem  of  leaves ! 
With  downy  softness  from  his  magic  caught, 
It  lay  a  snowy  skin.    Next  of  the  bough 
j  And  fruit  pluck'd  from  the  Palmiste's  sinewy  stem, 
A  neck  and  graceful  head  formed  he :  Life's  glow 
Then  tinged  each  vein.  "  'Tis  done — gleam  thou  bright 
Pleased  Prospero  said,  "on  Hemalaya's  brow,  feem," 
A  living  jewel  to  his  diadem !  -  ED. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LETTERS  FROM  SEW  ENGL  AND.— NO.  3. 
BY  A  VIRGINIAN. 

PUtsfieU,  Mass.,  July  26IA,  1834. 
Ost  means  by  which  Prussian  tyranny  sought  to 
break  down  the  spirit  and  health  of  Baron  Trcnck,  du- 
ring  his  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment  at  Magdeburg, 
was  to  have  him  roused  by  a  sentinel,  every  fifteen 
minutes  of  his  sleeping  hours.  You  can  form  a  lively 
conception  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  if  you  have  ever 
been  compelled  by  exhausted  nature  to  woo  lier  "sweet 
restorer"  in  a  stage-coach,  over  a  very  uneven  road : 
but  what  think  you  of  dozing  it  outside,  on  the  driver's 
vat?  Instead  of  two  this  morning,  the  waiter  called  me 
atoif;  when  I  had  not  slept  a  single  wink — ("sleep- 
Jess  myself,  to  give  my  readers  sleep  ")  Sickened  by 
the  motion  of  the  close  and  crowded  coach,  I  presently 
mounted  beside  the  driver;  where  drowsiness  soon 
overcame  me.  So,  tying  one  arm  with  my  handker- 
chief to  the  iron  on  the  stage  roof,  I  took,  for  about  two 
noun,  such  slumber  as  was  permitted  by  the  heavings 
of  our  vehicle,  on  a  hilly  road  :  such  slumber,  as  one 
might  enjoy  while  tossed  in  a  blanket,  or  "  upon  the 
high  and  giddy  mast,*'  rocking  his  brains,  "  in  cradle  of 
the  rude  imperious  surge."  On  fully  awaking,  hnlf  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  I  found  we  were  ascending  a  moun- 
tain (part  of  the  Green  Mountain,)  by  a  gentle  slope  of 
three  or  four  degrees,  continuing  for  six  miles.  The 
scenery,  (wildly  picturesque  in  itself,)  bursting  thus 
suddenly  upon  the  view,  was  particularly  striking. 
Indeed,  no  day  of  my  tour  has  presented  a  greater 
number  of  boldly  beautiful  landscapes.  That  1  never 
try  to  spread  these  beauties  upon  my  page,  you  must 
ucribe  to  the  fear  that  they  would  but '  evanish'  in  the 
endeavor,  and  by  no  means  to  any  profane  contempt — 
unpardonable,  you  know  according  to  Dr.  Bcatlie,  for 


 "  the  boundless  store 

Of  chann-i  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields ; 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields  ; 
Alt  ihu  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even  ; 
All  that  the  mountains  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  ail  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven"— 

I  most  devoutly  worship  them  all.  But  humbler 
befit  and  demand  my  pen. 

It  is  a  New  England  custom,  to  bury  all  the  dead  of 
a  township,  or  of  a  certain  subdivision  of  it,  in  a  com- 
mon grave  yard  ;  usually,  not  within  any  village,  and 
apart  from  any  church.    This  yard  is  enclosed  with  a 
wall;  and  every  grave  is  marked  by  a  stone  (common- 
ly hewn  marble,)  with  a  neat  and  simple  inscription  of 
came  and  years,  supplying  "the  place  of  fame  and 
elegy."    By  a  sort  of  tacit  consent,  each  family  is 
allowed  to  duster  its  dead  together  in  a  separate  por- 
tion of  the  ground;  sometimes  in  a  capacious  vault, 
marked  with  the  family  name.    The  curious  may  at 
any  time  find  an  hour's  amusement — aside  from  the 
more  serious  thoughts  proper  to  the  place — in  reading, 
on  the  tombstones,  the  surnames  common  and  peculiar 
to  New  England,  and  the  Christian  names — mostly 
scriptural — betokening  the  original  and  enduring  sway 
of  Puritanism.    A  southerner  naturally  wonders  why 
the  grave  yards  are  without  the  villages.  To  an  inquiry 
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f  mine  into  the  reason,  a  'cult  female  (evidently  far 
wiser  than  her  husband,  who  was  also  in  company,) 
answered,  that  it  was  "  to  accommodate  those  who  live 
at  a  distance.''  How  it  did  this— or  how,  if  the  distant 
on  one  side  were  accommodated,  those  on  the  other 
were  not  equally  incommoded — my  sage  instructress 
did  not  expound.  The  village  itself  (at  least  its  ordi- 
nary nucleus,  the  meeting-house)  is  usually  central  to 
the  town,  for  the  equal  convenience  of  all.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  health,  and  the  readier  command  of 
space,  influence  the  location  of  burying  grounds. 

One  of  the  objects  that  have  struck  me  most  pleasing- 
ly, is  the  Liberty  Pole,  in  almost  every  village.  Its  use 
is  to  hoist  a  flng  upon,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  other 
festal  days.  It  figures  exquisitely  in  "  McFingal''— 
that  best  poem,  of  its  length,  that  America  has  pro- 
duced; so  often  quoted  for  Hudibras,  and  so  inade- 
quately honored,  not  only  in  the  south,  but  here,  in  its 
native  north.  Do  take  down  the  book,  or,  if  you  have 
it  not,  go  straight  and  btiy  it ;  turn  to  the  second  or 
third  canto — 1  forget  which — and  be  grave  if  you  can, 
while  you  read  how  the  Tory  hero  "fierce  sallied 
forth"  attended  by 

"  His  desperate  clan  of  tory  friends : 
When  audden  met  his  angry  eye 
A  pole  ascending  thro'  the  sky :— " 

the  ceremonies  of  its  rearing  and  consecration  ;  the  at- 
tack, not  wordy  alone,  of  the  hero  upon  it ;  his  inglo- 
rious discomfiture  ;  his  wadling  flight, 

("  With  legs  and  arms  he  worked  his  course, 
Like  rider  that  outgoea  his  horse;"; 

his  full,  and  decoration  with  tar  and  feathers ;  the 
hoisting  of  the  tory  constable  by  a  rope  fastened  to  his 
waistband, 

"Till,  like  the  earth,  as  stretched  on  tenter, 
He  hung,  self-balanced,  on  bis  centre 

where,  as  Socrates  (according  to  a  witty  comic  poet  of 
his  day)  got  himself  swung  in  mid  air  to  clear  lus  per- 
ceptions, 

"  Our  culprit  thus  in  purer  sky, 
With  like  advantage  raised  his  eye; 
And  looking  forth  in  pros  pea  wide, 
His  tory  error*  elemrly  $pietL" 

I  had  enjoyed  so  many  a  laugh  at  the  whole  scene,  that 
when  a  Liberty  Pole  was  first  shown  me  (at  Hart- 
ford) by  an  interesting  fellow  traveller,  it  required  all 
my  phlegm  to  refrain  from  clapping  my  hands  with 


Jllbtmy,  July  27. 
It  was  nearly  eleven — two  hours  later  than  usual — 
when  we  arrived  last  night.  A  series  of  little  casualties 
delayed  us :  a  thunder  storm,  quite  as  magnificent  as 
most  that  we  have  in  Virginia,  only  our  thunder  and 
lightning  arc  far  superior;  a  tree,  of  eight  or  nine 
inches  diamater,  blown  across  the  road  by  a  semi-tor- 
nado that  accompanied  the  cloud ;  and  divers  other  de- 
tentions. The  storm  met  us  near  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, upon  the  line  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York ; 
obliging  us  to  halt,  and  fend  off  the  rain  as  best  we 
might,  by  buttoning  down  the  curtains.  The  descent 
hitherward,  winds,  for  perhaps  a  mile,  along  the  steep 
mountain  side ;  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  pretty  vil- 
lage of  Lebanon,  and  its  prettier  valley.  Near  Lebanon 
is  a  settlement  of  Shakers.   The  only  incivility  I  have 
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yet  experienced  from  a  stage  driver,  wasa  few  miles  this 
aide  of  Lebanon ;  when,  availing  myself  of  a  brief 
halt  at  a  hotel  to  gel  some  refreshment,  I  received  an 
indistinct  notice  that  the  stage  could  not  wait:  and  a 
minute  or  two  after,  some  one  called  to  me,  "  you  are 
left,  sir!"  On  going  to  the  door,  sure  enough,  the 
horses  were  in  a  sweeping  trot,  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
(or,  as  they  say  here,  four  or  five  rods)  nfT.  I  soon 
overtook  them  ;  and  was  admitted,  the  driver  surlily 
grumbling  at  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  him  to 
wait  all  day.  He  was  soured  by  being  so  hue.  And 
whoever  considers  how  nice  a  point  of  honor — aye,  and 
of  duty,  and  interest — it  is  with  that  fraternity  to  be 
punctuul,  will  not  blame  him  very  severe  ly.  They 
have  been  civil  and  obliging  to  me  ;  the  one  by  whom 
I  slept  yesterday  morning,  was  even  kind. 

So  well  established  is  this  good  diameter  of  New 
England  sta.^e  drivers,  that  ladi.  r.  often  travel  by  stage 
for  scores  of  miles,  with  no  other  prote.etor.  And  the 
driver  does  protect  them,  vigilantly.  Every  way,  how- 
ever, the  freedom  with  which  females  trust  themselves 
abroad  there,  and  in  the  south,  is  rennrkably  different. 
I  have  seen  handsome  young  ladies,  of  refined  appear- 
ance, driving  in  a  chaise,  with  no  male  attendant,  to  a 
town  seven  or  eight  miles  from  their  home.  And  such 
things  arc  of  every  day  occurrence,  attracting  no  espe- 
cial notice.  This  freedom  arises,  I  believe,  from  seve- 
ral causes.  It  is  unquestionably  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
sober,  honest,  and  peaceful  habits  of  the  people,  and  to 
the"  certainty,  that  any  wrong  or  insult  offered  to  a 
female,  would  be  promptly  resented  and  punished  ;  'as 
in  Ireland,  under  the  reign  of  Brien  the  Brave,  a  beau- 
tiful damsel,  richly  attired,  could  walk  alone,  safe  and 
fearless,  from  end  to  end  of  the  kingdom.*  Contiguity 
of  residences  aids  this  effect.  Then,  in  the  country 
villages  of  the  north,  there  are  many  more  ladies  than 
gentlemen,  from  the  emigration  of  the  latter  westward, 
and  from  their  resorting  to  the  maritime  cities  and  to 
the  ocean,  for  trade  and  seafaring  employment.  Be- 
sides, New  Englanders  have  less  time  for  pleasure  than 
wc  have  ;  and  no  Virginian  will  deny  that  "  to  tend 
the  fair"  is  a  pleasure.  But  the  freedom  of  female  move- 
ments is  partly  attributable  also  to  the  prevalence, 
among  the  New  England  men,  of  a  less  tender  and  ob- 
sequious manner  at  least,  towards  the  fair  sex,  than 
southrons  habitually  shew.  They  do  not  practise  those 
minute,  delicate  attentions — that  semi-adoration — in- 
grained in  the  very  constitutions  of  our  well  bred  men. 
(Not  dandies— I  speak  of  men.)  Indeed  our  claim  to 
superiority  maybe  pushed  still  further.  In  affability  to 
inferiors,  our  northern  brethren  are  decidedly  behind  us. 
In  their  middling  and  lower  classes,  nay  and  in  the  lower 
tier  of  their  upper  classes,  this  short-coming  is  particu- 
larly discernible :  and  extends  even  to  their  deportment 
towards  equals.  Clowns  and  servants — I  beg  pardon — 
H  helps1' — seem  not  to  expect,  or  to  relish,  the  courtesy 
which,  in  the  Old  Dominion,  every  true  gentleman  pays 
to  the  poorest  man.  Soon  after  entering  the  country,  I 
found  it  necessary,  if  I  would  have  respect  from  them, 
to  abate  much  of  the  respectful  address,  which  habit 
had  rendered  essential  to  my  own  comfort.   Can  these 

deficiencies  of  manner— supposing  them  to  exist— and 
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♦  Sec  T.  Moore'.  IrUli  Melody- 

"  Uich  *nd  rare  were  the  rem*  *hc  wort. 


my  belief  of  them  is  confirmed  by  that  of  others— be 
ascribed  to  the  utter  proscription  of  duelling — that 
vaunted  nurse  of  courtesy  ?  I  should  rather  attribute 
them  to  three  other  causes.  First — a  dislike  to  outward 
displays  of  emotion  ;  a  hard-featured  sturdiness  of  soul, 
which,  content  to  feel  kindly  and  deeply,  and  to  act 
kindly  too  in  things  of  solid  import,  forgets  or  disdains 
the  petty  blandishments  of  manner,  as  idle  forms,  often 
the  offspring  of  deceit,  and  unworthy  of  a  mind  bent 
uj>on  substantial  good.  This  estimable,  but  unamiable 
trait — derived  purely  from  his  sire,  John  Bull — makes 
Jonathan  disliked  on  a  superficial  view.  Hut  those 
who  consider  him  with  candid  attention,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  true  saying  of  honest  Kent,  that 

They  arc  not  empiy-hcarieJ,  whevso  low  sound 
RcvcHjs  no  hollo  wneets" — 

perhaps  find  the  unsightly  iron  casket  stored  with  the 
richest  jewels.  Second — (a  less  creditable  cause  ;  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  imputed  want  of  courtesy  towards 
inferiors) — The  employment  of  whites,  as  servants.  A 
master  cannot  treat  these  as  his  equals :  it  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  relation.    His  demeanor  towards 
them,  he  naturally  extends  to  their  kindred,  and  to 
their  class  ;  that  is,  to  all  the  poor  around  bim.  Ac- 
cording to  that  general  principle  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  which,  by  a  counterpoise  of  good  and  evil, 
equalizes  every  human  lot,  the  blighting  curse  of  slave- 
ry seems  to  carry  this  mitigation  along  with  it — a  more 
delicate  and  scrupulous  regard,  in  the  free,  to  even  the 
minule  gratification  of  their  fellow-free.  Hence— and 
from  their  greater  leisure  to  cultivate  maimer— chiefly 
arises,  we  may  suppose,  the  superiority  of  slave-holders 
in  the  several  points  of  politeness.   Just  so,  according 
to  Montesquieu,  good-manners  characterize  a  monar- 
chy.  Those  who  can  sec  in  this,  a  recompense  either 
for  n  privation  of  the  glorious  right  of  self-government, 
or  for  the  unmeasured  ills  entailed  by  domestic  slavery 
upon  a  community,  arc  welcome  to  the  consolatioa. 
Third — (applicable,  like  the  last,  only  to  intercourse 
with  inferiors) — the  system  of  electioneering  practised 
in  the  northern  states.    Usage  and  public  opinion  allow 
no  man  to  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  office.  His 
doing  so,  would  be  political  suicide.    He  must  be  no- 
minated by  a  caucos — or  convention,  as  "  ears  polite" 
now  require  it  to  be  called.    The  convention  is  got  up 
in  tins  wise:  One,  or  two,  or  three,  tolerably  influen- 
tial men,  having  a  friend  whom  they  wish  to  exalt,  call 
a  private  meeting  of  those  over  whom  their  influence 
es)H?ci:dly  is,  and  uftcr  insinuating  his  merits  into  the 
minds  assembled,  get  a  resolution  passed,  for  a  gvnend 
caucus,  of  the  whole  party,  in  the  town,  or  election  dis- 
trict. All  who  were  at  the  private  meeting,  bestir  thenv- 
sclvcs  diligently  to  congregate  at  the  caucus,  such  per- 
sons, chiefly,  as  they,  or  some  of  them,  can  control . 
and  in  this  they  are  so  successful,  that  a  nomination 
there,  of  the  individual  designated  by  the  firs*  movers 
of  the  scheme,  is  almost  sure  to  result.   This  nomina- 
tion goes  abroad,  as  made  by  a  meeting  of  the  ptopU ; 
and  unless  some  more  skilfully  conducted  or  powerfully 
headed  counter  movement  take  place,  our  candidate 
may  count  with  reasonable  certainty  upon  his  election. 
Such  is  the  machinery  by  which  aspirants  get  them- 
selves hoisted  into  office ;  as  explained  to  me  by  one 
familiar  with  it — who  had  actually  profittcd  by  it  more 
than  once— and  who  owned  that  it  was  rather  a  shabby 
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feature  in  ihe  politics  of  his  country.    All  aspirants, 
therefore,  (and  in  our  country,  how  few  nrc  not  so — 
openly  or  covertly  ! )  pay  court,  not  to  the  people  a* 
large,  but  only  to  the  known  leaders  of  the  caucus 
Contemning  the  passive  wires  and  pupjiets,  they  re- 
gard only  the  hand  that  works  them.    Thus  the  com- 
monality, losing  their  importance  in  elections,  lose  their 
strongest  hold  upon  the  civility  of  their  superiors.  1 
need  not  run  out  the  process.    'Twcre  well,  if  depriva- 
tion of  bows,  and  smites,  and  kind  words,  were  all  that 
the  million  suffer  by  the  caucus  system.    But,  by  ren- 
dering them  insignificant  in  the  body  politic,  that  system 
threatens  popular  government  itself  with  overthrow. 
I  wish,  I  long,  to  see  my  fellow  Virginians  copy  our 
brethren  of  the  north  in  many  things:  but  this  system, 
may  they  shun  as  the  cholera !   Mny  they  always  ad- 
here to  their  own  frank  and  manly  plan,  of  having  the 
candidate  appear  before  them,  ar.d  face  to  face  declare 
his  Monuments  and  manifest  his  ability  to  defend  the 
gr«  at  interests  with  which  he  asks  to  be  entrusted ! 

While  talking  of  manners,  it  would  have  been  sea- 
sonable to  speak  of  the  impertinent  inqitisitiveness,  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  Yankees.  I  have  seen  no  trace 
of  the  fault :  not  even  so  much  as  our  own  people  some- 
times shew.  While  on  foot,  in  the  country,  I  was  some- 
times asked  it-Acre  /  tea*  front ;  but  it  was  always  where 
the  question  was  suggested  and  justified  by  the  course 
of  conversation,  or  by  the  tenor  nnd  numl>er  of  my  own 
inquiries  ;  or,  to  furnish  a  starting  place  for  our  collo- 
quy—b  platform  whence  to  toss  die  ball  of  discourse: 
never,  in  a  manner  the  least  abrupt  or  offensive  Among 
the  better  classes,  such  as  are  casually  met  in  stage- 
coaches and  hotels,  there  was  all  the  delicate  forbear- 
ance iu  Uus  respect,  which  marks  true  politeness  every 
where. 

Again — Our  brother  Jonathan  is  reputed,  with  us,  a 
great  sharper.  Yankee  tricks,  and  Yankee  knavery,  are 
ideas  inseparable  from  the  word  Yankee.  Now  my 
own  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  add  a  single  one 
to  the  catalogue  of  anecdote*,  by  which  that  character- 
istic is  supposed  to  be  proven.  Not  a  single  cheat — 
not  a  single  trick — was  practised  upon  me  during  my 
sojourn  in  Yankee  land:  unless,  indeed,  it  was  so 
adroitly  done,  as  to  have  been  hitherto  imperceptible  to 
me.  The  fact  is,  our  ideas  on  this  point  arc  derived 
almost  entirely  from  those  delectable  samples  of  hon- 
esty, ycleped  **  Yankee  pedlers,"  who  for  many  years 
have  so  swarmed  over  the  south :  a  race,  by  whom 
their  countrymen  at  home  protest,  with  hands  uplift, 
against  being  judged  ;  and  by  whom,  in  very  truth,  it 
is  no  more  fair  to  judge  them,  than  it  would  be  to  judge 
of  us  by  the  vilest  scum  of  our  society,  who  may  have 
fled  to  Carolina  or  the  Western  forests,  from  the  just 
punishment  of  their  crimes,  or  from  the  detestation  that 
dodged  their  vices. 

It  hardly  needs  be  said — common  fame  loudly  enough 
proclaims — that  religion  flourishes  in  New  England,  ns 
much  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Yet  it  does  not  ob- 
trude itself  upon  the  traveller's  notice.  It  is  a  quiet, 
Sabbath-keeping,  morals-preserving,  good-doing,  and 
heaven-serving  religion,  free  from  several  extravagan- 
cies, that  have  elsewhere  crept  into  Christianity.  Meet- 
ings for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days  together,  and  sus- 
pending, meanwhile,  all  attention  to  important  secular 
duties,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of:  even  a  meeting  at 


all,  on  a  working  day,  did  not  meet  my  view  during  the 
(nearly)  four  weeks  of  my  stay ;  except  funerals. 
The  people  seem  to  ihink  both  parts  of  the  third  com- 
mandment alike  binding:  "Six  days  shall  thou  labor,'' 
as  well  as  •«  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy." 
Dancing  is  by  no  means  proscribed,  or  unusual.  It  is 
taught  at  many  or  most  of  the  high  female  boarding 
schools.  Even  in  Connecticut,  "  junkcttings"  arc  not 
unfrequent,  lively  enough  to  have  pleased  our  venera- 
ble Pendleton,  yet  "  soberly"  enough  conducted,  to 
have  suited  Lady  Grace.  At  New  Haven,  within  bow- 
shot of  Yale  College,  a  dance  was  kept  up  for  two  suc- 
cessive nights  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  in  an  ajwrt- 
ment  just  across  the  street  from  my  lodging.  True,  I 
have  seen  no  match  for  my  father's  friend  and  mine, 
Dr.  K»***,  who,  since  the  birth  of  his  seventh  grand- 
child, has  so  often  realized  that  pleasing  trait  in  the 
picture  of  French  rural  life — 

"  Am!  the  «ay  trraiidstre,  skilled  In  rctic  lore, 
Has  frisked  bcncaih  the  burthen  of  three  Fcore;" 

but  I  saw  as  great  a  wonder,  in  a  church  last  Sunday. 
The  music  struck  me  ns  particularly  fine;  1  doubted 
not  that  it  was  an  organ;  till,  looking  up  to  the  galle- 
ry, there  sat  a  gentleman  scraping  nwny  with  might 
and  main  upon  a  violin,  and  another  upon  a  bass  viol : 
accompanied  by  a  flute,  and  an  admirably  tuned  choir. 
"  Our  armies  swore  terribly  in  Flanders:"  but  it  was 
nothing  to  the  deep,  anathematizing  abomination  with 
which  some  "uncoguid"  folks  of  my  acquaintance  (not 
of  yours)  would  have  beheld  this  uncommon  mode  of 
"hymning  the  great  Creator."  Even  me,  it  nflcctcd 
very  singularly :  I  thought  of  the  wnr-lock-dance  in 
Kirk  Alloway;  of  Auld  Nick  in  shape  of  "towsie 
tyke,  black,  grim  and  large,"  whose  province  it  was  to 
"  gie  them  music  ;"  how 

"  He  screwed  the  pipes  and  part  them  skirl, 

Till  roof  and  rafters  a*  did  dirl ;" 
While  "  hornpipe*,  jigs,  atrathpeya  and  reels, 
Put  life  nnd  mettle  in  their  heels :» 
"  Wi'  roair  o'  horrible  and  awfu' 

Which  e'en  toiiAme  wad  be  unlawfu':" 

and  I  did  not  know  what  catastrophe  might  ensue, 
from  the  profanation.  Happily,  however,  none  occur- 
red. 

In  the  formalities  of  piety,  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  are  radically  changed  from  the  puritanical 
strictness  of  their  forefathers.  The  quaint  names,  in- 
deed, are  retained  ;  but  the  strnight-larcdncss  they  im- 
ply is  gone :  you  find  Leah,  or  Naomi,  upon  near  ap- 
proach, lobe  as  arch  a  lass,  and  Jeremiah,  or  Timothy,  as 
merry  a  grig,  as  any  Sally,  or  Betty,  Tom,  or  Bob, 
south  of  the  Potomac, 

No  one  in  Massachusetts  is  any  longer  compelled  by 
law  to  pay  for  the  support  of  religion,  its  temples,  or 
its  ministers.  The  low,  requiring  the  citizen  to  do  so, 
only  letting  him  choose  the  sect  or  the  minister  to  whom 
his  contribution  should  enure,  was  repealed  last  year. 
Each  religious  society— answering  to  congregation  with 
us — has  n  sort  of  corporate  faculty,  involving  the  power 
to  tax  its  members  for  church  expenses,  and  to  coerce 
vtymcnl  by  distress  if  it  bo  withheld.  Even  litis  is  a 
stride  towards  hierarchy  from  which  cur  lawgivers  have 
shrunk  ever  since  1 785  ;  and  which  our  people  will  pro- 
bably never  permit. 

I  must  sny  more  to  you,  of  the  goodly  land  I  have 
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just  left.  My  having  quitted  it,  need  subtract  nothing 
from  the  credit  attached  to  my  observations  :  for  1  shall 
touch  no  topic,  which  is  not  as  fresh  in  my  mind,  and 
as  susceptible  of  truthful  representation,  as  if  the  local 
scene  itself  stretched  around  inc.  Adieu 


From  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine. 
American  literature*— Its  Impediments* 

Wr  live  in  a  country  pre-eminently  rich  in  mental 
and  physical  resources.    We  hate  whatever  internally 
or  externally  is  requisite  to  promote  national  greatness 
nnd  prosperity.   We  live  in  the  full  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  a  governnv.-nt  founded  on  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  reared  by  the  genius  nnd  wisdom  of  an 
unrivalled  anceMry.  The  mind  here  blooms  and  grows 
under  the  protecting  wings  of  the  Genius  of  Freedom — 
its  native  boldness  and  vigor  unrestrained.    Here  it 
may  be  aroused  to  all  that  is  noble  in  enterprise,  or  ex- 
cellent in  virtue.    Here  the  aliments  of  its  growth  are 
as  rich  and  as  inspiriting,  as  they  are  abundant.    It  en- 
joys the  choice  fruit  of  the  loftiest  minds  of  departed 
ages;  and  may  fenst  on  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
every  modern  age.  It  enjoys  the  bland  influence  of  the 
christian  spirit ;  and  may  attain  a  su|>erior  standard  in 
moral  greatness  and  power.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
advantages  which  tend  to  the  development  of  American 
mind.    In  whatever  direction  we  gaze,  nature's  beau- 
ties, as  profuse  and  lovely  as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  meet 
the  vision.    We  behold  landscape  after  landscape,  en- 
chanting beyond  measure ;  the  graceful  undulations  of 
luxuriant  prairies ;  tall  forests,  clothed  in  the  magnifi- 
cent robes  of  summer,  or  cheerless  with  the  storms  of 
winter ;  noble  and  beautiful  rivers,  over  whose  placid 
waters  genius  and  enterprise  have  scattered  the  won- 
ders and  researches  of  science;  towering  mountains, 
fairy  groves,  and  silver-sparkling  lakes.    Add  to  these, 
the  wild  traditions  of  a  people  unknown  to  former 
minds:  traditions,  over  which  curiosity  loves  to  linger, 
and  philosophy  to  speculate ;  traditions,  which,  im- 
bodying  the  terrific,  the  romantic,  and  the  ennobling  of 
the  savage  state,  throw  over  the  page  of  fiction  a  charm 
and  an  interest,  enchanting  and  enchaining. 

From  this  view,  we  might  indulge  the  prophetic 
thought,  that  our  national  mind  would  attain  to  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  pre-eminence.  Now,  the 
mind  is  the  prime  source  of  literature,  creating  it,  nnd 
giving  to  it  an  enduring  form.  If  all  its  powers  are 
fully  developed  in  their  varied  beauty  nnd  might,  that 
literature  to  which  it  gives  character,  will  he  of  an  ex- 
alted nature.  Should  then  our  national  mind  be  made 
to  appreciate  its  advantages,  it  naturally  follows,  that 
our  literature  will  be  all  that  is  grand  and  sublime- 
will  soar  to  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Olympian  mount. 
But  whatever  will  have  a  tendency  to  pervert  these  ad- 
vantages, to  draw  the  mind  into  pursuits  below  its  real 
nature,  will  impede  its  growth.  We  behold  around  us 
such  impediments.  It  shall  be  our  object  to  exhibit  a 
few  of  them,  feeling  convinced  that  if  the  obstacles 
which  retard  the  transit  of  our  literature  in  its  ascent  to 
greatness,  be  once  known  and  surmounted,  its  destiny 
will  be  bright  and  glorious. 

Individual  character  is  the  combined  result  of  early 
impressions.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  national 
character.   Whatever  most  influences  the  young  mind, 


gives  tone  to  its  future  action.    Those  circumstances, 
which  most  excite  and  agitate  the  mind  of  a  nation, 
likewise  mould  and  shape  its  future  action.    What  has 
most  deeply  interested  the  American  mind?    If  we 
trace  back  the  chain  of  our  history  to  the  fearless  days 
of  our  infancy,  we  shall  find  that  its  absorbing  interests 
have  been  of  a  political  nature.  True,  there  were  some 
m  nds  among  that  matchless  band  of  our  New  England 
ancestry,  who,  with  the  great  volume  of  nature  openbe- 
fore  them,  wrote  with  a  spirit  of  inspiration,  and  soared 
to  the  high  heavens  of  literature.  They  were  few  in  mini- 
her.   We  need  not  ask  what  now  moves  and  engrosses 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  American  mind.  Wo 
need  not  now  ask  what  form  of  character  it  is  fast  as- 
suming: for  it  is  truly  becoming  a  political  mind.  Now, 
what  will  l*  the  effect  of  such  a  cast  of  intellect  in  im- 
peding the  march  of  our  literature,  is  obvious  to  any  one 
of  common  discernment.  The  mind  that  would  create  an 
exalted  literature,  should  drink  at  all  the  fountains  of 
knowledge ;  should  be  clothed  in  forms  of  grace  and 
oveliness;  should  have  all  its  powers  and  faculties  de- 
veloped ;  its  delicate  and  masculine,  its  placid,  its  stormy 
and  rclifims:  it  should  be  like  Phidias'  Minerva,  per- 
fect in  all  its  proportions.  Political  pursuits  do  not  pro- 
duce this  mind.    If  we  examine  them,  we  shall  find 
their  elements  to  be  the  united  effects  of  bad  ambition 
and  immature  intellect.    It  is  true,  they  encourage  ac- 
tivity of  mind ;  but  it  is  not  that  kind  of  activity  which 
develops  its  beauties  and  ma  jesty.  That  mental  action 
which  they  promote,  has  its  origin  in  lawless  passions, 
in  inordinate  and  ungenerous  emulation.   The  political 
aspirant  of  the  day  is  attracted  by  the  false  glory  which 
beams  around  our  political  temple,  and  thinks  no  means 
too  low,  too  debased,  to  gain  entrance  there.  It  is  true, 
politics  may  bring  into  the  field  of  competition,  timid 
and  shrinking  intellect ;  but  they  do  not  impart  to  it  a 
masculine  boldness  and  nobleness.   They  train  it  to 
deeds  of  cunning  and  hypocrisy.    We  have  reference 
now  to  the  general  politics  of  the  age.    Party  strifes, 
the  natural  result  of  excess  in  politics,  keep  the  mind  in 
an  unhealthy  state  :  at  one  time  rar  ing  it  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  excitement;  at  another,  causing  the  most 
extreme  depression.    That  calm  serenity,  which  mode- 
rates and  chastens  its  powers,  passions  and  emotions,  is 
a  stranger  in  a  political  contest.   That  mind,  inured  to 
parly  feelings  and  party  interests,  can  never  attain  its 
full  vigor  and  manhood — such  is  the  nature  of  excess  in 
political  pursuits.    We  would  ask,  do  they  cause  a  full 
development  of  the  mental  powers?   Do  they  awaken 
the  fancy  ?    Do  they  clothe  human  thoughts  in  radiant 
and  brilliant  robes?  Do  tliey  promote  mental  research T 
Do  they  create  pure  and  soaring  eloquence  ?  or  tune  the 
lyre  of  poesy  to  notes  celestial?    Let  the  genius  of 
American  Literature,  as  she  wings  her  slow  flight  up- 
wards, give  the  answer. 

This  political  spirit,  contagious  and  diffusive  in  its 
nature,  has  spread  itself  throughout  the  entire  frame  of 
our  government.  All  classes  of  society,  from  the  prood- 
est  to  the  humblest  spheres  of  life,  have  imbibed  it,  feel 
it,  and  act  under  its  influence.  It  composes  the  cr-ief 
interests,  and  engages  the  active  feelings,  of  almost 
every  community.  Who  can  be  insensible  to  the  fact, 
that  our  universal  mind  has  already  assumed  a  political 
character?  The  aspect  of  the  times  prove  it  beyowi 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.   The  consequences  to  our  lite- 
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raiure  are  obvious.  The  majority  of  our  gifted,  shining 
numb*,  prefer  the  honors  of  state  to  classic  fame— rush 
headlong  into  fierce  unnatural  intellectual  conflicts,  ra- 
ther than  enjoy  the  calm,  soul-ennobling,  and  sublime 
strifes  of  literary  pursuit.  The  goddess  of  learning  is 
uncourled  in  her  temple.  Pure  mental  illumination 
shines  only  on  a  few  isolated  spots.  Public  taste,  which 
may  be  styled  the  protectress  of  literature  in  every  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  refined  and  elevated,  is  corrupted 
and  debased.  In  short,  our  literary  mind,  which,  nnder 
the  influence  of  our  free  institutions,  might,  like  the 
eagle,  soar  with  might  and  majesty,  is  chained  down 
and  impeded  in  its  action. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  such  a  state  of  society 
would  patronize  noble,  intellectual  effort.  Genuine  lite- 
rary merit,  is  unnoticed  amid  the  whirl  of  party.  The 
beauteous  and  serene  beams  of  the  star  of  science,  arc 
lost  in  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  political  sun.  How 
feeble  the  inducement  held  out  in  our  land  to  the  poet, 
the  historian,  or  philosopher!  The  reading  portion  of 
our  population  is  but  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  whole. 
We  have  a  few  mature  minds,  who,  soaring  above  the 
common  level,  have  taken  their  seats  in  tins  halls  of  lite- 
rary eminence.  Are  they  appreciated  ?  Their  names 
are  unknown  to  a  majority  of  the  various  classes  of  so- 
ciety ?  "Who  read  the  classic  and  eloquent  orations  of 
Webster  and  Everett,  full  of  deep  principles  and  splen- 
did thoughts?  Who,  the  placid,  flowing  and  pathetic 
verse  of  Bryant,  whose  thoughts,  so  melancholy,  yet  so 
beautiful,  steal  over  the  soul  like  evening  music  on  the 
still  water  ?  Who  are  delighted  with  the  brilliant  im- 
agery, and  chaste  conceptions  of  Cooper  and  Irving  ? 
Their  productions,  the  results  of  long,  close,  and  pa- 
tient thought,  serve  for  parlor-ornaments,  and  parlor- 
reading.  They  arc  not  studied  ;  and  who,  without  stu- 
dying, can  master  the  real,  pure  meaning  of  a  fine 
thought?  A  work  on  modern  philosophy  is  rarely  seen, 
even  among  the  learned  circles  of  society :  it  never 
reaches  the  great  mass.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  general  mind  is  agitated  and  convulsed  by 
political  strifes!  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  heart,  and  sunshine  in  the  intel- 
lect, is  debased  and  destroyed  ? 

We  may  lie  told,  that  learning  has  flourished  in  other 
countries,  under  similar  inauspicious  influences ;  that 
the  mightiest  geniuses  the  world  has  ever  seen,  wrote 
their  superior  works  under  the  frowns  of  patronage. 
They  were  exceptions  to  all  rule.  There  are  few  minds 
east  in  the  same  moulds  as  those  of  Cervantes,  Petrarch, 
LXiote,  Shakspcare,  and  Milton.    If  we  mark  the  his- 
tory  of  mankind,  we  will  find,  that  there  arc  now  and 
then,  in  almost  every  nation,  some  unconquerable  minds 
that  would,  in  spite  of  circumstance,  illumine  the  world. 
But  the  principle  is  a  natural  one.    Mankind  are  fond 
of  the  fame  of  the  moment ;  self-love  is  the  predomi- 
nant feature  of  human  character.  Men,  in  general,  live 
not  for  posthumous  glory.   The  present  is  more  selfish 
than  paat  ages.  There  is  something  exhilarating,  spirit- 
al  bring  in  the  smiles  and  praises  of  our  own  country- 
men.   Genius,  or  holy  ambition,  then,  cannot  be  aroused 
to  -vigorous  action,  unpatronized.    Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  we  would  have  the  mind  think  for  gold. 
We  would  have  it  write,— and  it  would  write,  and  that, 
too,  with  an  immortal  pen,  in  lofty  and  impassioned 
strains, — under  the  favor  and  good-fecling  of  society. 


But  how  can  the  literary  mind  be  thus  stimulated,  when 
the  general  feeling  of  society  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  its  interests?  As  well  might  we  ascribe  the  splendid 
and  magnificent  architecture  of  the  pantheon,  to  the  skill 
ami  workmanship  of  the  unlettered  barbarian.  Wc 
would  not  be  misunderstood.  Wc  would  not  have  our 
political  interests  forgotten.  We  would  have  them  en- 
gage a  share,  but  not  the  universal  mind  of  the  nation. 
We  would  have  communities  feel  the  same  degree  of 
interest  in  literary  as  in  political  greatness.  We  would 
have  them  combined;  for  their  united  results  will  in- 
crease our  power,  ami  throw  around  the  arch  of  our 
glory,  a  radiance,  lovely  and  sublime. 

What  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind,  are  most 
distinguished  for  mental  superiority  ?  When  did  Gre- 
cian literature  assume  its  brightest  charms  ?  Who  has 
studied  the  character  of  the  Percclcan  age,  and  not  ex- 
perienced feelings  of  inexpressible  delight,  as  he  then 
beheld  the  mind  in  its  noblest  form  ?  Then,  the  true 
value  of  mind  was  appreciated,  and  its  efforts  liberally 
patronized.  Munificent  gifts  were  the  reward  of  men- 
tal exertion.  Then,  all  grades  of  society,  on  the  return 
of  their  Olympia,  assembled  with  joyful  hearts,  to  cele- 
brate the  festivities  of  mind.  Then,  art  shone  in  origi- 
nal splendor;  and  science,  in  utility  and  nobleness,  was 
unrivalled.  Then,  the  muses  were  courted  in  their 
heavenly  abodes,  and  Grecian  poetry  breathed  a  spirit 
of  immortality.  The  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  So- 
phocles still  illume  the  path  of  the  modern  dramatist. 
Then,  the  poor  of  Athens  listened  to  the  instructions  of 
the  divine  Socralts.  Then,  the  sacred  groves  and  shades 
resounded  to  the  eloquence  of  Plato,  as  the  'soul  of  phi- 
losophy' flowed  from  his  lips.  Then,  Athens  became 
the  magnificent  sun  of  all  antiquity.  It  was  no  politi- 
cal age.  All  literary  eras  of  the  modern  world,  are 
analagous  to  the  Pereclean  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
most  resplendent  galaxys  of  modern  mind  have  shone 
in  times  of  the  greatest  literary  feeling  and  patronage. 

But  this  political  influence  of  national  feelings  and  in- 
terests will  not  be  confined  to  the  people.  It  will,  in- 
deed it  has,  entered  within  the  walls  of  our  academics 
and  universities.  Now,  it  is  founded  in  reason  and  ex- 
perience, that  in  the  morning  bloom  of  a  literature, 
there  is  most  need  of  active  mental  vigor.  It  requires 
untiring  and  unrelenting  strength,  to  raise  the  stalely 
pyramid.  Atladin's  magic  lamp  of  Arabian  story,  is 
not  an  inheritance  of  this  age.  Such  strength  is  in 
youthful  mental  cultivation.  This  invigorating  influ- 
ence must  then  come  from  our  scats  of  learning.  They 
arc  to  our  literature,  what  the  consecrated  groves  and 
shades  of  Athens  were  to  the  Grecian— the  resort  of  its 
protecting  spirits.  Here,  the  mind  should  be  trained  to 
action,  should  commence  its  acquisitions  in  knowledge. 
Here,  it  should  be  taught  to  think,  and  to  feel,  with 
depth  and  sublimity.  Here,  a  fondness  for  whatever  is 
great  or  commanding  in  human  thoughts,  should  be  cre- 
ated. Here,  the  characteristic  features  of  such  minds  as 
Shakspcare  and  Milton,  Newton  and  Franklin,  should 
bo  studied ;  for  like  bright  stars  they  will  shed  a  cheer- 
ing light  on  the  obscure  wanderings  of  the  youthful  in- 
tellect. When  such  is  the  case,  and  it  never  can  fail  to 
bo,  if  our  universities  preserve  their  characters,  the  suc- 
cess of  American  literature  will  rest  on  a  steadfast  foun- 
dation. But  such  cannot  lie,  when  their  interests  and 
I  those  of  the  people  run  in  counter  channels.   In  a  re- 
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public,  where  public  opinion  works  such  magic  spells, 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  minority  to  yield  to  its  sway. 
Upon  a  principle  of  human  nature,  the  weak  cling  to 
the  strong.  Can,  then,  our  colleges  maintain  their  high, 
original  standing?  They  must  conform,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  society.  Besides,  the  youth 
who  resort  to  them,  come  from  the  people,  and  must 
necessarily  bear  with  them  the  malady  of  the  people. 
Who  will  deny,  that  this  political  spirit  is  now,  in  many 
instances,  the  great  stimulus  of  the  American  student? 
He  seldom  turns  his  aspiring  gaze  toward  the  celestial 
mount  of  the  muses.    He  looks  abroad  upon  society, 
and  marks  its  character.    His  grasping  mind  longs  for 
fame.    He  beholds  but  one  road  to  eminence — the  po- 
litical.   He  beholds  the  splendid  career  of  the  mighty 
intellects  of  the  land  ;  marks  a  growing  and  powerful 
people  doing  them  reverence ;  hears  their  name  trum- 
peted by  a  thousand  tongues  ;  and  like  the  Grecian  he- 
ro, whose  slumbers  were  troubled  by  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades,  he  burns  for  action.    Nor  is  this  nil.    In  the 
political  world,  he  sees  mind  battling  with  mind ;  all 
life,  all  activity,  the  congenial  elements  of  panting,  fiery 
ambition-    In  the  literary  world,  he  sees  the  mind  pur- 
suing a  .silent,  unobserved,  noiseless  march;  and  not 
dreaming  of  the  unfading  brightness  of  its  matured 
glories,  he  disdains  its  pursuits  as  unworthy  of  his  at- 
tention. The  result  is  natural.  The  grand,  animating, 
and  powerful  thoughts  of  the  splendid  intellects  of  the 
past  and  the.  present,  which,  when  sought,  come  all  elo- 
quent from  the  living  page,  never  breathe  their  inspi- 
riting energies  into  his  mind.  His  course  being  finished, 
he  rushes,  full  of  sanguine  hope,  on  the  theutrc  of  ac- 
tion, unskilled  and  unprepared.   His  success  hangs  on 
a  point.  An  inordinate  ambition  urges  him  onward ;  he 
faces  the  storms  and  tcmposts,  and  opposes  the  thou- 
sand counter  currents  which  run  in,  and  keep  in  per- 
petual commotion  the  mountain  wave  of  the  political 
sea.   His  career  is  about  closing,  and,  as  he  imagines, 
the  diadem  of  glory  about  settling  on  his  forehead ;  by 
some  unforeseen  stroke  of  bad  fortune,  he  is  hurled 
from  his  high  elevation,  sinks,  and  falls,  and  is  heard  of 
no  more.  In  this  way,  many  minds  meet  an  unhonored 
and  untimely  end— minds,  that  might  have  proved 
great  and  useful  to  society — minds,  which  might  have 
illuminated  the  arts  and  sciences  with  improved  splen- 
dor— minds,  which  might  have  been  'founts  of  beauty' 
to  our  literature. 

What  preserves,  in  its  original  strength  and  gran- 
deur, the  rich  and  massy  arch  of  German  literature? 
The  incomparable  exertions  of  the  German  student. 
The  German  student!  whose  mind  knows  no  other 
commune  than  the  thoughts  of  the  mighty  dead.  The 
German  student !  who  knows  the  power  and  majesty 
of  truth,  and  thinks  no  core,  nor  labor,  too  great  to 
possess  it;  and  whose  intellectual  eye  takes  in  all  that 
is  lovely  and  sublime  in  creation.  The  universities  of 
Germany  ore  unequalled  in  the  world.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  its  literature  is  unequalled  ?  But  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  good  feeling  of  society.  Let  then  the 
current  of  public  feeling  be  changed  in  our  beloved 
land ;  let  the  American  mind  feel  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  youthful  mental  cultivation;  let  the  youth- 
ful intellect  be  taught  to  ascribe  as  much  value,  as 
much  greatness,  and  as  much  immortality,  to  literary 
as  to  political  interests.   Let  this  be  done,  and  our  uni- 1 


versitics  will  surpass  even  those  of  Germany ;  will  fur- 
nish to  their  country,  instead  of  Schillers  and  Goclhcs, 
their  prototypes,  Shakspeares  and  Miltons. 

But  apart  from  these  impediments  to  American  lite- 
rature, there  is  another.    It  glares  in  the  face  of  every 
one.   It  lies  in  the  periodical  press.   The  benefits  and 
glories  of  the  press  are  familiar  to  every  mind.  Dis- 
seminating knowledge  with  unexampled  rapidity,  its 
influence  is  spread  over  and  reaches  the  extreme  bor- 
ders of  society.    Being  a  universal  mental  aliment,  it 
moulds, 'and  fashions,  and  directs  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  man.    Thousands  on  thousands  of  minds 
are  developed  by  its  effects,  never  enjoying  any  other. 
To  the  growing,  varied  classes  of  our  society,  it  is  the 
only  light  of  information.    How  important  that  its 
action  be  pure,  healthy,  and  vigorous!  How  important 
that  it  be  the  vehicle  of  virtuous  and  elevated  thought! 
How  important  that  it  send  forth  on  its  hundred  rapid 
wings  and  eloquence,  which,  like  the  written  eloquence 
of  the  lamented  Grimke,  more  enduring  than  marble  or 
brass,  should  beautify  the  affections,  and  arouse  to  glo- 
rious action  the  intellect  of  this  and  coming  ages !  Thus 
mighty  in  its  influence,  and  thus  important  in  its  cha- 
racter, it  cannot  maintain  too  high,  too  noble  a  stand- 
ard.   It  should  imbody  whatever  is  great  and  excellent 
in  human  thought.    It  should  teach  the  people  how  to 
apply  the  principles  of  science  to  the  arts;  and,  there- 
fore, should  ever  preserve,  with  vestal  care,  the  temple 
of  learning.    In  short,  it  should  be  the  tribunal  of  pub- 
lic taste — an  ordeal  of  criticism — severe,  but  highmind- 
ed.    Such  being  its  characteristics,  the  periodical  press 
will  be  the  strongest  pillar  that  shall  support  the  tower- 
ing fabric  of  our  literature.    It  cannot  fail  to  be,  be- 
cause through  its  instrumentality,  public  feeling  is 
formed  and  swayed ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  the  right 
direction  of  this  feeling  will  ever  insure  permanent, 
liberal,  literary  patronage.   But  what  is  the  general 
character  of  this  branch  of  the  press?    Is  it  a  fountain 
from  which  flows  the  pure  streams  of  knowledge  ?  Is 
it  a  messenger  of  eloquent  and  exalted  thoughts  ?  Is 
it  a  friend  to  literature,  or  the  efforts  of  original  and 
powerful  mind?   Facts  speak  to  the  contrary.  The 
majority  of  our  periodicals,  bear  upon  their  very  face, 
a  political  stamp.   They  contain  in  their  broad  folds 
no  more  than  the  creations  of  rankling  and  disappointed 
passion,  of  unripened  and  undeveloped  intellect.  Do 
such  minds  as  Johnson  and  Addison,  spread  beauty  end 
interest  through  their  columns?    How  paltry,  how 
much  to  be  lamented  the  spirit  of  their  criticisms ! — 
They  breathe  the  essence  of  fanaticism.   True,  we 
hove  a  few  quarterlys  and  monthlys,  that  rise  above 
the  ordinary  grade,  and  will  compare,  in  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  thought,  with  any  productions  of  the  kind, 
in  any  country  or  clime.    The  North  American  Re- 
view, is  a  fair  and  splendid  specimen  of  what  should 
characterize  that  department  of  our  literature.  Who 
ever  closed  its  pages,  beaming  with  a  sun-like  brillian- 
cy, without  having,  in  some  degree,  his  knowledge  en- 
riched, his  taste  refined,  his  thoughts  enlarged,  and  his 
intellect  expanded  ?  But  shining  only  on  the  high  peaks 
of  society,  its  glorious  Warns  never  find  their  way  to 
the  mass:  its  influence,  amid  the  universal  debasement 
of  the  press,  is  unseen,  unfclu    We  have,  likewise,  a 
few  literary  papers ;  but  in  the  delicate  idea  and  beau- 
tiful expression  of  one  of  the  contributors  of  the  Ma«v 
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fine,  they  arc  the  mere  "sprays  of  the  intellectual 
wave"  We  repeat  it,  the  periodical  press  is,  in  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  word,  political.  Now,  it  is  plain 
to  every  observing  mind,  that  being  the  most  influential, 
it  should  be  the  purest  and  noblest  portion  of  our  lite- 
rature. How  far  it  falls  short  of  such  a  standard,  our 
national  mind  has  fatally  experienced.  Our  country's 
glory  and  pride,  our  own  genius,  our  own  talent,  call 
loudly  and  decidedly  for  a  reformation. 

We  have  now  set  forth  a  faint  view  of  some  of  the 
impediments  to  the  growth  of  American  literature.  We 
have  seen,  that  political  pursuits  do  not  tend  to  the  full 
development  and  vigor  of  the  mind,  and  that  without 
sadi  a  cast  of  mind,  there  cannot  be  eloquent  and  sub- 
lime menial  action.  We  have  seen,  lliut  our  nation's 
mind  u  absorbed  in  political  interests;  in  short,  that 
the  a^e  is  too  political.  We  would  ask,  if  there  is  no 
necessity  of  a  change?  He  who  feels  the  heavenly 
glow  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  hopes  to  sec  his  country 
the  brightest  star  in  the  firmament  of  modern  glory, 
will  return  an  affirmative  response. 

Our  literature  has  not,  as  yet,  assumed  any  perma- 
nent form.  Its  features  arc  just  beginning  to  develope. 
What  character  it  will  take,  we  cannot  judge  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Now,  it  is  a  familiar  principle, 
that  in  the  formation  of  the  mind,  there  is  need  of  the 
most  unceasing  care  and  attention,  to  shape  and  direct 
iu  budding  energies  to  virtue  and  excellence.  Let  the 
American  mind  have  this  attention,  and  we  have  a  lite- 
rature purer,  nobler,  and  richer,  than  has  ever  illumined 
mankind.  Do  we  desire  a  glorious  immortality  ?  And 
is  oat  literary  immortality — the  mind  set  forth  in  visi- 
ble, enchanting,  and  enduring  forms— far  more  desira- 
ble, than  political  ?  How  has  the  greatness  and  gran- 
deur of  all  antiquity,  been  perpetuated?  Who  will 
compare  the  Pereclean  age  of  Greece — an  age,  as  we 
have  seen,  when  literature  shone  purely,  brightly— 
with  those  that  followed,  when  political  feuds  rent  every 
Hate?  Who  will  compare  the  fame  of  Homer,  the 
mirror-mind  of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished politician  of  antiquity?  of  Milton,  with  that 
of  Cromwell  ?  of  Shakspcarc,  with  that  of  the  pro- 
foundesl  statesman  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Political 
ffary,  is  as  the  short-lived  plant — literary,  as  the  ma- 
/stic  oak.  Political  glory,  is  as  the  flashing  meteor— 
liltrary,  as  the  splendor  of  the  noon-day  sun. 

II.  J.  G. 


From  Mra.  Jamison's  VUiw  and  Sketches. 

THE  INDIA*  MOTHER** 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love, 
Makmjr  (hat  pang  endurable,  which  el*o 
Would  overset  the  brain— or  break  the  heart. 

Wordttccrtk. 

The  monuments  which  human  art  has  raised  to 
human  pride  or  power  may  decay  with  that  power,  or 
survive  to  mock  that  pride ;  but  sooner  or  later  they 
perish — their  place  knows  them  not.  In  the  aspect  of 
a  ruin,  however  imposing  in  itself,  and  however  mag- 
nificent or  dear  the  associations  connected  with  it,  there 
is  always  something  sad  and  humiliating,  reminding  us 


•  Thit  little  tAle  (written  In  1S30)  ia  founded  on  a  Miking  inri- 
d«M  related  in  HumboltU'a  narrative.  The  facta  remain  unal- 


how  poor  and  how  frail  arc  thb  works  of  man,  how 
unstable  his  hopes,  and  how  limited  his  capacity  com- 
pared to  his  aspirations!  But  when  man  has  made  to 
himself  monuments  of  the  works  of  God ;  when  the 
memory  of  human  affections,  human  intellect,  human 
power,  is  blended  with  the  immutable  features  of  nature, 
they  consecrate  each  oilier,  and  both  endure  together  to 
the  end.  In  a  state  of  high  civilization,  man  trusts  to 
the  record  of  brick  and  marble — the  pyramid,  the  col- 
umn, the  temple,  the  tomb : 

"Then  the  bust 
And  altar  rise— then  aink  again  to  dust." 

In  die  earlier  stages  of  society,  the  isolated  rock— the 
mountain,  cloud-encircled — the  river,  rolling  to  its  ocean- 
home — the  very  stars  themselves — were  endued  with 
sympathies,  and  constituted  the  first,  as  they  will  be 
the  last,  witnesses  and  records  of  our  human  destinies 
and  feelings.  The  glories  of  the  Parthenon  shall  fade 
into  oblivion  ;  but  while  the  heights  of  Thermopylae 
stand,  and  while  a  wave  murmurs  in  the  gulph  of  Sa- 
lamis,  a  voice  shall  cry  aloud  to  the  universe — "  Free- 
dom and  glory  to  those  who  can  dare  to  die ! — woe  and 
everlasting  infamy  to  him  who  would  enthral  the  un- 
conquerable spirit !"  The  Coliseum  with  its  sanguina- 
ry trophies  is  crumbling  to  decay  ;  but  Ute  islet  of  Ni- 
sida,  where  Brutus  parted  with  his  Portia — the  steep  of 
Lcucadia,  still  remain  fixed  as  the  foundations  of  the 
earth ;  and  lasting  as  die  round  world  itself  shall  be  the 
memories  that  hover  over  them !  As  long  as  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Hellespont  flow  between  Sestos  and  Aby- 
dos,  the  fame  of  the  love  that  perished  there  shall  never 
pass  away.  A  traveller,  pursuing  his  weary  way 
ill  rough  the  midst  of  on  African  desert — a  barren,  deso- 
late, and  almost  boundless  solitude — found  a  gigantic 
sculptured  head,  shattered  and  half-buried  in  the  sand ; 
and  near  it  the  fragment  of  a  pedestal,  on  which  these 
words  might  be  with  pain  deciphered :  "Jam  Ozymandi- 
as,  King  of  kings  ;  look  upon  my  works,  ye  mighty  ones, 
and  despair!"  Who  was  Ozymandias? — where  arc  now 
his  works? — what  bond  of  thought  or  feeling,  links  his 
past  with  our  present?  The  Arab,  with  his  beasts  of 
burthen,  tramples  unhealing  over  these  forlorn  vestiges 
of  human  art  and  human  grandeur.  In  the  wildest 
part  of  the  New  Continent,  hidden  amid  the  depths  of 
interminable  forests,  dierc  »lunds  a  huge  rock,  hallowed 
by  a  tradition  so  recent  that  the  man  is  not  yet  gray- 
headed  who  was  bom  its  contemporary ;  but  thut  rock, 
and  the  tule  which  consecrates  it,  shall  carry  down  to 
future  ages  a  dee  p  lesson — a  moral  interest  lasting  as 
itself— however  the  aspect  of  things  and  the  conditions 
of  people  change  around  it.  Henceforth  no  man  shall 
gaze  on  it  with  careless  eye  ;  but  each  shall  whisper  to 
his  own  bosom — "What  is  stronger  than  love  in  a 
mother's  heart  ?— what  more  fearful  than  power  wield- 
ed by  ignorance  ?— or  what  more  lamentable  than  the 
abuse  of  a  beneficent  name  to  purposes  of  selfish  cruel- 
ty ?" 

Those  vast  regions  which  occupy  the  central  part  of 
South  America,  stretching  from  Guinea  to  Ute  foot  of 
the  Andes,  overspread  with  gigantic  and  primeval  for- 
ests, and  watered  by  mighty  rivers— those  solitary 
wilds  where  man  appears  unessential  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ation, and  tho  traces  of  his  power  arc  few  and  far 
between— have  lately  occupied  much  of  the  attention 
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of  Europeans  ;  partly  from  the  extraordinary  events 
and  unexpected  revolutions;  which  have  convulsed  the 
nations  round  them;  and  partly  from  the  researches 
of  enterprising  travellers  who  have  penetrated  into  their 
remotest  districts.  But  till  within  the  last  twenty  years 
these  wild  regions  have  been  uaknown,  except  through 
the  means  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  priests,  settled 
as  missionaries  along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Paraguay.  The  men  thus  devoted  to  utter  banishment 
from  all  intercourse  with  civilized  life,  are  generally 
Franciscan  or  Capuchin  friars,  born  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nics. Their  pious  duties  arc  sometimes  voluntary,  and 
sometimes  imposed  by  the  superiors  of  their  order;  in 
cither  case  their  destiny  appears  at  first  view  deplora- 
ble, and  their  self-sacrifice  sublime ;  yet,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  these  poor  monks  generally  exchanged  the  mo- 
notonous solitude  of  the  cloister  for  the  magnificent  lone- 
liness of  the  boundless  woods  and  far-spreading  savan- 
nahs, the  sacrifice  appears  less  terrible ;  even  where 
accompanied  by  suffering,  privation,  and  occasionally 
by  danger.  When  these  men  combine  with  their  reli- 
gious zeal  some  degree  of  understanding  and  enlighten- 
ed benevolence,  they  have  been  enabled  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  by  exploring  the 
productions  and  geography  of  these  unknown  regions; 
and  by  collecting  into  villages  and  humanizing  the  man- 
ners of  the  native  tribes,  who  seem  strangely  to  unite  the 
fiercest  and  most  abhorred  trails  of  savage  life,  with 
some  of  the  gentlest  instincts  of  our  common  nature. 
But  when  it  bus  happened  that  these  priests  have  been 
men  of  narrow  minds  and  tyrannical  tempers,  they 
have  on  some  occasions  fearfully  abused  the  authority 
entrusted  to  them  ;  and  being  removed  many  thousand 
miles  from  the  European  settlements  and  the  restraint 
of  the  laws,  the  power  they  have  exercised  has  been  as 
far  beyond  control  as  the  calamities  they  have  caused 
have  been  beyond  all  remedy  and  all  relief. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  were  trusted  to  his 
charge,  Father  Gomez  was  a  missionary  of  this  charac- 
ter. He  was  a  Franciscan  friar  of  the  order  of  Obser- 
vance, and  he  dwelt  in  the  village  of  San  Fernando, 
near  the  source  of  the  Orinoco,  whence  his  authority 
extended  as  president  over  several  missions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  San  Fernando  was  the  capital. 
The  temper  of  this  man  was  naturally  cruel  and  des- 
potic ;  he  was  wholly  uneducated,  and  had  no  idea,  no 
feeling,  of  the  true  spirit  of  christian  benevolence :  in  this 
respect,  the  savages  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  instruct 
and  civilize  were  in  reality  less  savage  and  less  igno- 
rant  than  himself. 

Among  the  passions  and  vices  which  Father  Gomez 
had  brought  from  his  cell  in  the  convent  of  Angostara, 
to  spread  contamination  and  oppression  through  his 
new  domain,  were  pride  and  avarice ;  and  both  were 
interested  in  increasing  the  number  of  his  converts  or 
rather  of  his  slaves.  In  spite  of  the  wise  and  humane 
law  of  Charles  the  Third,  prohibiting  the  conversion  of 
the  Indian  natives  by  force,  Gomez,  like  others  of  his 
brethren  in  the  more  distant  missions,  often  accomplish- 
ed his  purpose  by  direct  violence.  He  was  accustomed 
to  go,  with  a  party  of  his  people,  and  lie  in  wait  near 
the  hordes  of  unreclaimed  Indians:  when  the  men  were 
absent  he  would  forcibly  seize  on  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, bind  them,  and  bring  them  off  in  triumph  to  his 
village.   There,  being  baptized  and  taught  to  make  the 


sign  of  the  cross,  they  were  called  Christians,  but  in 
reality  were  slaves.  In  general,  the  women  thus  de- 
tained pined  away  and  died  ;  but  the  children  became 
accustomed  to  their  new  mode  of  life,  forgot  their 
woods,  and  paid  to  their  Christian  master  a  willing  and 
blind  obedience  ;  thus  in  time  they  became  the  oppres- 
sors of  their  own  people. 

Father  Gomez  called  these  incursions,  la  eonquitU 
espiritual — the  conquest  of  souls. 

One  day  he  set  off  on  an  expedition  of  this  nature, 
attended  by  twelve  armed  Indians ;  and  after  rowing 
some  leagues  up  the  river  Guaviare,  which  flows  into 
the  Orinoco,  they  perceived  through  an  opening  in  the 
trees,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  an  Indian 
hut.  It  is  the  custom  of  these  people  to  live  isolated  in 
families ;  and  so  strong  is  their  passion  for  solitude, 
that  when  collected  into  villages  they  frequently  build 
themselves  a  little  cabin  at  a  distance  from  their  usual 
residence,  and  retire  to  it*  at  certain  seasons,  for  days 
together.  The  cabin  of  which  I  speak  was  one  of  these 
solitary  villas — if  I  may  so  apply  the  word.  It  was 
constructed  with  peculiar  neatness,  thatched  with  palm 
leaves,  and  over-shadowed  with  cocoa  trees  and  laurels ; 
it  stood  alone  in  the  wilderness,  embowered  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  looked  like  the  chosen  abode  of 
simple  and  quiet  happiness.  Within  this  hut  a  young 
Indian  woman  (whom  I  shall  coll  Guahiba,  from  the 
name  of  her  tribe)  was  busied  in  making  cakes  of  the 
cassava  root,  and  preparing  the  family  meal,  against 
the  return  of  her  husband,  who  was  fishing  at  some  dis- 
tance up  the  river  ;  her  eldest  child,  about  five  or  six 
years  old,  assisted  her ;  and  from  lime  to  time,  while 
thus  employed,  the  mother  turned  her  eyes,  beaming 
with  fond  affection,  upon  the  playful  gambols  of  two 
little  infants,  who,  being  just  able  to  crawl  alone,  were 
rolling  together  on  the  ground,  laughing  and  crowing 
with  all  their  might. 

Their  food  being  nearly  prepared,  the  Indian  woman 
looked  towards  the  river,  impatient  for  the  return  of 
her  husband.  Bjil  her  bright  dark  eyes,  swimming  with 
eagerness  and  affectionate  solicitude,  became  fixed  and 
glazed  with  terror  when,  instead  of  him  she  so  fondly 
expected,  she  beheld  the  attendants  of  Father  Gomez, 
creeping  stealthily  along  the  side  of  the  thicket  towards 
her  cabin.  Instantly  aware  of  her  danger  (for  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  these  incursions  were  the  dread  of 
all  the  country  round)  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek, 
snatched  up  her  infants  in  her  arms,  and,  calUng  on  the 
other  to  follow,  rushed  from  the  hut  towards  the  forest- 
As  she  had  considerably  the  start  of  her  pursuers,  she 
would  probably  have  escaped,  and  have  hidden  herself 
effectually  in  its  tangled  depths,  if  her  precious  burthen 
had  not  impeded  her  flight ;  but  thus  encumbered  she 
was  easily  overtaken.  Her  eldest  child,  fleet  of  fool 
ond  wily  as  the  young  jaguar,  escaped  to  carry  to  the 
wretched  father  the  news  of  his  bereavement,  and  nei- 
ther lather  nor  child  were  ever  more  beheld  in  their 
former  haunts. 

Meantime,  the  Indians  seized  upon  Guahiba — bound 
her,  tied  her  two  children  together,and  drugged  her  down 
to  the  river,  where  Father  Gomez  was  sitting  in  his  ca- 
noe, waiting  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  At  the  sight 
of  the  captives  his  eye  sparkled  with  a  cruel  triumph; 
he  thanked  his  patron  saint  that  three  more  souls  wer« 
added  to  his  community ;  and  then,  heedless  of  the  tear> 
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of  the  mother,  and  the  cries  of  her  children,  he  com- 
manded his  followers  to  row  back  with  all  speed  to  San 
Fernando. 

There  Guahiba  and  her  infants  were  placed  in  a  hut 
under  the  guard  of  two  Indians ;  some  food  was  given 
to  her,  which  she  at  first  refused,  but  aAerward,  as  if 
oa  reflection,  accepted.  A  young  Indian  girl  was  then 
tent  to  her— a  captive  convert  of  her  own  tribe,  who 
had  not  yet  quite  forgotten  ber  native  language-  She 
trad  to  make  Guahiba  comprehend  that  in  this  village 
she  and  ber  children  must  remain  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  in  order  that  they  might  go  to  heaven  after 
they  were  dead.  Guahiba  listened,  but  understood  no- 
thing of  what  was  addressed  to  her;  nor  could  she  be 
nude  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  she  was  torn  from 
her  husband  and  her  home,  nor  why  she  was  to  dwell 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life  among  a  strange  people, 
and  against  her  will.  During  that  night  she  remained 
tranquil, watching  over  her  infants  as  they  slumbered  by 
her  ode;  but  the  moment  the  dawn  appeared,  she  took 
them  in  her  arms  and  ran  off  to  the  woods.  She  was 
immediately  brought  back ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  eyes 
of  her  keepers  turned  from  her  than  she  snatched  up 
her  children,  and  again  fled ;— again— and  again !  At 
every  new  attempt  she  was  punished  with  more  and 
more  severity;  she  was  kept  from  food,  and  at  length 
repeatedly  and  cruelly  beaten.  In  vain ! — apparently 
iht  did  not  even  understand  why  she  was  thus  treated ; 
*nd  one  instinctive  idea  alone,  the  desire  of  escape, 
waned  to  possess  her  mind  and  govern  all  her  move- 
nenu.  If  her  oppressors  only  turned  from  her,  or 
looked  another  way,  for  an  instant,  she  invariably 
r.i  vfu  up  her  children  and  ran  off  towards  the  forest. 
Father  Gomez  was  at  length  wearied  by  what  he  termed 
her  "Wind  obstinacy ;''  and,  as  the  only  means  of  se- 
nsing all  three,  he  took  measures  to  separate  the  mo- 
[her  from  her  children,  and  resolved  to  convey  Guahiba 
to  a  distant  mission,  whence  she  should  never  find  her 
*ijr  back  either  to  them  or  to  her  home. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  poor  Guahiba,  with  her 
tan'-s  tied  behind  her,  was  placed  in  the  bow  of  a  ca- 
noe. Father  Gomez  seated  himself  at  the  helm,  and 
thfy  rowed  away. 

The  few  travellers  who  have  visited  these  regions 
free  in  describing  a  phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  is 
•till  a  mystery  to  geologists,  and  which  imparts  to  the 
lonely  depths  of  these  unappropriated  and  unviolated 
'fiid^s  an  effect  intensely  and  indescribably  mournful. 
The  granite  rocks  which  border  the  river,  and  extend  far 
into  the  contiguous  woods,  assume  strange,  fantastic 
^f»ss ;  and  are  covered  with  a  black  incrustation,  or 
deposit,  which  contrasted  with  the  snow-white  foam  of 
the  waves  breaking  on  them  below,  and  the  pale  lichens 
which  spring  from  their  crevices  and  creep  along  their 
•arface  above,  give  these  shores  an  aspect  perfectly  fu- 
weiL   Between  these  melancholy  rocks — so  high  and 
so  sleep  that  a  landing  place  seldom  occurred  for  leagues 
together— -the  canoe  of  Father  Gomez  slowly  glided, 
though  urged  against  the  stream  by  eight  robust  In- 
dians. 

The  unhappy  Guahiba  sat  at  first  perfectly  unmoved, 
and  apparently  amazed  and  stunned  by  her  situation ; 
she  did  not  comprehend  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  her;  but  after  a  while  she  looked  up  towards  the 
&un,  then  down  upon  the  stream ;  and  perceiving,  by 
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the  direction  of  the  one  and  the  course  of  the  other,  that 
every  stroke  of  the  oar  carried  her  farther  and  farther 
from  her  beloved  and  helpless  children,  her  husband, 
and  her  native  home,  her  countenance  was  seen  to 
change  and  assume  a  fearful  expression.  As  the  pos- 
sibility of  escape,  in  her  present  situation,  had  never 
once  occurred  to  her  captors,  she  had  been  very  slightly 
and  carelessly  bound.  She  watched  her  opportunity, 
burst  the  withes  on  her  arms,  with  a  sudden  effort  flung 
herself  overboard,  and  dived  under  the  waves ;  but  in 
another  moment  she  rose  again  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  swam  to  the  shore.  The  current,  being  ra- 
pid and  strong,  carried  her  down  to  the  base  of  a  dark 
granite  rock  which  projected  into  the  stream ;  she 
climbed  it  with  fearless  agility,  stood  for  an  instant  on 
its  summit,  looking  down  upon  her  tyrants,  then  plung- 
ed into  the  forest,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

Father  Gomez,  beholding  his  victim  thus  unexpect- 
edly escape  him,  sat  mute  and  thunderstruck  for  some 
moments,  unable  to  give  utterance  to  the  extremity  of 
his  rage  and  astonishment.  When,  at  length,  he  found 
voice,  he  commanded  his  Indians  to  pull  with  all  their 
might  to  the  shore;  then  to  pursue  the  poor  fugitive, 
and  bring  her  back  to  him,  dead  or  alive. 

Guahiba,  meantime,  while  strength  remained  to  break 
ber  way  through  the  tangled  wilderness,  continued  her 
flight ;  but  soon  exhausted  and  breathless,  with  the  vio- 
lence of  her  exertions,  she  was  obliged  to  relax  in  her 
efforts,  and  at  length  sunk  down  at  the  foot  of  a  huge 
laurel  tree,  where  she  concealed  herself,  as  well  as  she 
might,  among  the  long,  interwoven  grass.  There,  crouch- 
ing and  trembling  in  her  lair,  she  heard  tho  voices  of 
her  persecutors  hallooing  to  each  other  through  the 
thicket.  She  would  probably  have  escaped  but  for  a 
large  mastiff  which  the  Indians  had  with  them,  and 
which  scented  her  out  in  her  hiding  place.  The  mo- 
ment she  heard  the  dreaded  animal  snuffing  in  the  air, 
and  tearing  his  way  through  the  grass,  she  knew  she 
was  lost.  The  Indians  came  up.  She  attempted  no 
vain  resistance;  but,  with  a  sullen  passiveness,  suffered 
herself  to  be  seized  and  dragged  to  the  shore. 

When  the  merciless  priest  beheld  her,  he  determined 
to  inflict  on  her  such  discipline  as  he  thought  would  ba- 
nish her  children  from  her  memory,  and  cure  her  forever 
of  her  passion  for  escaping.  He  ordered  her  to  be 
stretched  upon  that  granite  rock  where  she  had  landed 
from  the  canoe,  on  the  summit  of  which  she  had  stood, 
as  if  exulting  in  her  flight, — the  rock  or  the  mother, 
as  it  has  ever  since  been  denominated— and  there  flog- 
ged till  she  could  scarcely  move  or  speak.  She  was 
then  bound  more  securely,  placed  in  the  canoe,  and  car- 
ried to  Javita,  the  seat  of  a  mission  far  up  the  river. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  they  arrived  at  this  village, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  preparing  to  go  to  rest.  Gua- 
hiba was  deposited  for  the  night  in  a  large  barn-like 
building,  which  served  as  a  place  of  worship,  a  public 
mngazine,  and,  occasionally,  as  a  barrack.  Father  Go- 
mez ordered  two  or  three  Indians  of  Javita  to  keep 
guard  over  her  alternately,  relieving  each  other  through 
the  night ;  and  then  went  to  repose  himself  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  voyage.  As  the  wretched  captive  neither 
resisted  nor  complained,  Father  Gomez  flattered  him- 
self that  she  was  now  reduced  to  submission.  Little 
could  he  fathom  the  bosom  of  this  fond  mother !  He 
mistook  for  stupor,  or  resignation,  the  calmness  of  a 
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fixed  resolve-  In  absence,  in  bonds,  and  in  torture,  her 
heart  throbbed  with  but  one  feeling  ;  one  thought  alone 
possessed  her  whole  soul: — her  children — her  children — 
and  still  her  children  ! 

Among  the  -Indians  appointed  to  watch  her  was  a 
youth  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  who, 
perceiving  that  her  arms  were  miserably  bruised  by  the 
stripes  she  had  received,  and  that  she  suffered  the  most 
acute  agony  from  the  savage  tightness  with  which  the 
cords  were  drawn,  let  fall  an  exclamation  of  pity  in  the 
language  of  her  tribe.  Quick  she  seized  the  moment 
of  feeling,  and  addressed  him  as  one  of  her  people. 

"Guahibo,"  she  said,  in  a  whispered  lone,  "thou 
speakest  my  language,  and  doubtless  thou  art  my  bro- 
ther !  Wilt  thou  sec  me  perish  without  pity,  O  son  of 
my  people  ?  Ah,  cut  these  bonds  which  enter  into  my 
flesh!    I  faint  with  pain  !  I  die  !" 

The  young  man  heard,  and,  as  if  terrified,  removed 
a  few  paces  from  her  and  kept  silence.  Afterward, 
when  his  companions  were  out  of  sight,  and  he  was  left 
alone  to  watch,  he  approached,  and  said,  "Guahiba  !— 
our  fathers  were  the  same,  and  I  may  not  see  thee  die ; 
but  if  I  cut  these  bonds,  white  man  will  flog  me :— wilt 
thou  be  content  if  I  loosen  them,  and  give  thee  ease?" 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  stooped  and  loosened  the  thongs 
on  her  wrists  and  arms ;  she  smiled  upon  him  languid- 
ly,  and  appeared  satisfied. 

Night  was  now  coming  on.  Guahiba  dropped  her 
head  on  her  bosom,  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  exhausted 
by  weariness.  The  young  Indian  believing  that  she 
slept,  after  some  hesitation  laid  himself  down  on  his 
mat.  His  companions  were  already  slumbering  in  the 
porch  of  the  building,  and  all  was  still. 

Then  Guahiba  raised  her  head.  It  was  night — dark 
night — without  moon  or  star.  There  was  no  sound, 
except  Uie  breathing  of  the  sleepers  around  her,  and 
the  humming  of  the  moschetos.  She  listened  for  some 
•  time  with  her  whole  soul ;  but  all  was  silence.  She 
then  gnawed  the  loosened  thongs  asunder  with  her 
teeth.  Her  hands  once  free,  she  released  her  feet :  and 
when  the  morning  came  she  had  disappeared.  Search 
was  made  for  her  in  every  direction,  but  in  vain ;  and 
Father  Gomez,  baffled  and  wrathful,  returned  to  his 
village. 

The  distance  between  Javita  and  San  Fernando, 
where  Guahiba  had  left  her  infants,  is  twenty-five 
leagues  in  a  straight  line.  A  fearful  wilderness  of  gi- 
gantic forest  trees,  and  intermingling  underwood,  sepa- 
rated these  two  missions; — a  savage  and  awful  soli- 
tude, which,  probably,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
had  never  been  trodden  by  human  foot.  All  communi- 
cation was  carried  on  by  the  river ;  and  there  lived  not 
a  man,  whether  Indian  or  European,  bold  enough  to 
have  attempted  the  route  along  the  shore.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The  sky,  ob- 
scured by  clouds,  seldom  revealed  the  sun  by  day ;  and 
neither  moon  nor  gleam  of  twinkling  star  by  night. 
The  rivers  had  overflowed,  and  the  lowlands  were  in- 
undated. There  was  no  visible  object  to  direct  the  tra- 
veller; no  shelter,  no  defence,  no  aid,  no  guide.  Was 
it  Providence — was  it  the  strong  instinct  of  maternal 
love,  which  led  this  courageous  woman  through  the 
depths  of  the  pathless  woods — whero  rivulets,  swollen 
to  torrents  by  the  rains,  intercepted  her  at  every  step ; 
where  the  thorny  lianas,  twining  from  tree  to  iree.  op- 


posed  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier ;  where  the  mos- 
chetos hung  in  clouds  upon  her  path ;  where  the  jaguar 
and  tho  alligator  lurked  to  devour  her;  where  the  rat- 
tie-snake  and  the  water-serpent  lay  coiled  up  in  the 
damp  grass,  ready  to  spring  at  her ;  where  she  had  no 
food  to  support  her  exhausted  frame,  but  a  few  berries, 
and  the  large  black  ants  which  build  their  nests  on  the 
trees?  How  directed — how  sustained — cannot  be  told: 
the  poor  woman  herself  could  not  telL  All  that  can  be 
known  with  any  certainty  is,  that  the  fourth  rising  sun 
beheld  her  at  San  Fernando;  a  wild,  and  wasted,  and 
fearful  object;  her  feet  swelled  and  bleeding — her  hands 
torn — her  body  covered  with  wounds,  and  emaciated 
with  famine  and  fatigue ; — but  once  more  near  her  chil- 
dren ! 

For  several  hours  she  hovered  round  the  hut  in  which 
she  had  left  them,  gazing  on  it  from  a  distance  with 
longing  eyes  and  a  sick  heart,  without  daring  to  ad- 
vance :  at  length  she  perceived  that  all  the  inhabitants 
had  quitted  their  cottages  to  attend  vespers ;  then  she 
stole  from  the  thicket,  and  approached,  with  faint  and 
timid  steps,  the  spot  which  contained  her  heart's  trea- 
sures.  She  entered,  and  found  her  infants  left  alone, 
and  playing  together  on  a  mat :  they  screamed  at  her 
appearance,  so  changed  was  she  by  suffering ;  but  when 
she  called  them  by  name,  they  knew  her  tender  voice, 
and  stretched  out  their  little  arms  towards  her.  In 
that  moment  the  mother  forgot  all  she  had  endured — all 
her  anguish,  all  her  fears,  every  thing  on  earth  but  the 
objects  which  blessed  her  eyes.  She  sat  down  between 
her  children— she  took  them  on  her  knees— she  clasped 
them  in  an  agony  of  fondness  to  her  bosom — she  cov- 
ered them  with  kisses — she  shed  torrents  of  tears  on 
their  little  heads,  as  she  hugged  them  to  her.  Suddenly 
she  remembered  where  she  was,  and  why  she  was  there: 
new  terrors  seized  her ;  she  rose  up  hastily,  and,  with 
her  babies  in  her  arms,  she  staggered  out  of  the  cabin — 
fainting,  stumbling,  and  almost  blind  with  loss  of  blood 
and  inanition.   She  tried  to  reach  the  woods,  but  too 
feeble  to  sustain  her  burthen,  which  yet  she  would  not 
relinquish,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  sank  beneath  her. 
At  this  moment  an  Indian,  who  was  watching  the  pub- 
lie  oven,  perceived  her.   He  gave  the  alarm  by  ringing 
a  bell,  and  the  people  rushed  forth,  gathering  round  Gua- 
hiba with  fright  and  astonishment.   They  gazed  upon 
her  as  if  upon  an  apparition,  till  her  sobs,  and  implo- 
ring looks,  and  trembling  and  wounded  limbs,  convinced 
them  that  she  yet  lived,  though  apparently  nigh  to 
death.    They  looked  upon  her  in  silence,  and  then  at 
each  other;  their  savage  bosoms  were  touched  with 
commiseration  for  her  sad  plight,  and  with  admiratioc, 
and  even  awe,  at  this  unexampled  heroism  of  mater- 
nal love. 

While  they  hesitated,  and  none  seemed  willing  to 
seize  her,  or  to  take  her  children  from  her,  Father  Go- 
mez, who  had  just  landed  on  his  return  from  Javita,  ap- 
proached in  haste,  and  commanded  them  to  bo  sepa- 
rated. Guahiba  clasped  her  children  closer  to  her  bmut, 
and  the  Indians  shrunk  back. 

"What!"  thundered  the  monk:  "will  ye  suffer  the 
woman  to  steal  two  precious  souls  from  heaven?  two 
members  from  our  community  ?  See  ye  not,  that  while 
she  is  suffered  to  approach  them,  there  is  no  salvation 
for  either  mother  or  children  ?  part  them,  and  instantly  !"* 

The  Indians,  accustomed  to  his  ascendancy,  and  ter- 
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rihed  at  his  voice,  lore  the  children  of  Guahiba  once 
more  from  her  feeble  arms :  she  uttered  nor  word  nor 
cry,  but  sunk  in  r  swoon  upon  the  earth. 

While  in  this  state,  Father  Gomez,  with  a  cruel  mer- 
cy, ordered  her  wounds  to  be  carefully  dressed:  her 
amis  and  legs  were  swathed  with  cotton  bandages  ;  she 
was  then  placed  in  a  canoe,  and  conveyed  to  a  mission, 
far,  for  off,  on  the  river  Esmeralda,  beyond  the  Upper 
Orinoco.  She  continued  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and 
torpor  during  the  voyage ;  but  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  boat  and  carried  inland,  restoratives  brought  her 
back  to  life,  and  to  a  sense  of  her  situation.  When  she 
perceived,  as  reason  and  consciousness  returned,  that 
abe  was  in  a  strange  place,  unknowing  how  she  was 
brought  there — among  a  tribe  who  spoke  a  language 
different  from  any  she  had  ever  heard  before,  and  from 
whom,  therefore,  according  to  Indian  prejudices,  she 
could  hope  nor  aid  nor  pity; — when  she  recollected 
that  she  was  far  from  her  beloved  children ; — when  she 
stw  no  means  of  discovering  the  bearing  or  the  distance 
of  their  abode— no  clue  to  guide  her  back  to  it: — then, 
and  only  then,  did  the  mother's  heart  yield  to  utter  de- 
spair; and  thence  forward  refusing  to  speak  or  to  move, 
sad  obstinately  rejecting  all  nourishment,  thus  she  died. 

The  boatman,  on  the  river  Atabapo,  suspends  his  oar 
with  s  sigh  as  he  passes  the  sock  or  thi  mother.  He 
points  it  out  to  the  traveller,  and  weeps  as  ho  relates  the 
tale  of  her  sufferings  and  her  fate.  Ages  hence,  when 
these  solitary  regions  have  become  the  seats  of  civiliza- 
tion^ power,  and  intelligence;  when  the  pathless  wilds 
which  poor  Guahiba  traversed  in  her  anguish,  are  re- 
pLictd  by  [>opulous  cities,  and  smiling  gardens,  and  pas- 
tures, and  waving  harvests, — still  that  dark  rock  shall 
star.d, frowning  o'er  the  stream;  tradition  and  history 
shall  preserve  its  name  and  fame  ;  and  when  even  the 
prramids,  those  vast,  vain  monuments  to  human  pride, 
save  passed  away,  it  shall  endure,  to  carry  down  to  the 
end  of  the  world  the  memory  of  the  Indian  Mother. . 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SOTE  TO  BLACKSTOSE'S  COMMENTARIES, 

Vol.  I.  Pack  423. 
Being  the  Substance  of  Remarks  on  the  Subject  of  Domes, 
tie  Slavery,  delivered  to  the  Law  Class  of  William  and 
.Mary  College,  December  2a\  1634. 

This  subject  is  too  interesting  to  be  passed  in  silence. 
The  time  too  is  rife  with  proofs,  that  unless  we  mean 
tamely  to  surrender  a  most  important  interest,  we  must 
hold  ourselves  always  on  the  alert  to  defend  it  with 
tongue  nnd  pen. 

The  short  and  compendious  argument  of  the  com- 
mentator, and  his  confident  and  peremptory  judgment, 
seem  to  place  us  in  the  condition  of  convicted  delin* 
qnenta,  and  hardly  to  leave  us  the  poor  privilege  of 
saving  one  word  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
upon  ua.  And  yet  I  hope  to  show,  that  this  argument, 
so  specious,  is  not  less  superficial,  and  that  the  conclu- 
sion, so  promptly  reached,  has  been  attained  by  over- 
looking the  most  important  considerations  involved  in 
the  subject. 

It  was  natural,  and  it  was  right,  that  Mr.  Blackstone 
should  manifest  a  zeal  for  the  institutions  of  his  own 
country,  disposing  him  to  excuse  what  might  be  amiss, 
to  vindicate  what  might  be  questionable,  and  to  place 


in  the  highest  relief  and  in  the  most  favorable  light 
whatever  is  praiseworthy.  But  while  I  acknowledge 
this,  I  cannot  allow  to  him,  and  them  who  think  with 
him,  a  monopoly  of  this  pious  reverence  for  the  institu- 
tions of  their  forefathers.  I  would  rather  follow  their 
example,  and,  cherishing  this  sentiment  so  essential  to 
die  preservation  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable,  would 
ask,  on  behalf  of  it,  the  like  indulgence  to  what  may 
be  urged  in  defence  of  domestic  slavery. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  show  (what  is  inconteslibly  true) 
that  it  has  done  more  to  elevate  a  degraded  race  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  ;  to  tame  the  savage ;  to  civilize  the 
barbarous;  to  soften  the  ferocious;  to  enlighten  the  ig- 
norant ;  and  to  spread  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen,  than  all  the  missionaries  that  phi- 
lanthropy and  religion  have  ever  sent  forth.  This 
would  be  no  vindication,  for  he  who  can  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him;  who  can  overrule  evil, 
and  make  it  an  instrument  of  good,  might  have  made 
it  conducive  to  these  ends,  however  wicked  in  itself  it 
might  be.  "  Be  it  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned," 
on  his  errand  it  has  gone  forth.  "  Be  its  intents  wicked 
or  charitable,"  it  is  his  instrument,  in  his  hands,  doing 
his  work.  When  thai  is  done,  and  not  till  then,  it  will 
cease,  as  will  all  things  else,  when  their  appointed 
course  is  run,  and  their  appointed  end  fulfilled. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expose  the  sophistry  by 
which  Mr.  Blackstone  affects  to  prove,  that  slavery 
cannot  have  had  a  lawful  origin.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  trace  our  title  to  its  source.  We  have  no  call  to  sit 
in  judgment  between  the  conquered  African  and  his 
conqueror.  We  rest  our  defence  on  principles  which 
legitimate  our  title,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  those  plausible  and  imposing  dogmas, 
with  which  we  too  often  suffer  ourselves  to  be  talked 
down. 

"Slavery,"  says  Mr.  Blackstone,  " cannot  originate 
in  compact,  because  the  transaction  excludes  the  idea 
of  an  equivalent."  For  an  answer  to  this  specious  fal- 
lacy, I  shall  content  myself  by  referring  you  to  the 
masterly  essay  of  Professor  Dew,  who  has  so  clearly 
exposed  it  as  to  leave  me  nothing  to  add. 

But  the  commentator  farther  tells  us,  that  H  slavery 
cannot  lawfully  originate  in  conquest,  as  a  commutation 
for  the  right  to  kill ;  because  Uiis  right  rests  on  neces- 
sity ;  and  this  necessity  plainly  docs  not  exist,  because 
the  victor  does  not  kill  his  adversary,  but  makes  him 
captive."    Is  this  a  fair  inference  ?  Let  us  examine  it. 

There  is  a  triple  alternative  in  the  case  :  to  kill,  to 
enslave,  or  to  set  at  large.  It  may  be  practicable  to  do 
either  of  the  two  first ;  and  yet  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  do  the  last.  With  a  savage  and  treacherous 
foe  it  is  always  so,  unless  his  power  of  annoyance  be 
completely  annihilated.  And  how  can  this  be  between 
two  tribes  of  nearly  equal  force?  Among  such  is  one 
victory  an  assured  pledge  of  future  and  bloodless  victory 
to  the  end  of  time?  May  it  not,  must  it  not,  often  be, 
that  the  victorious  party  can  have  no  security  against 
future  and  fatal  mischief,  but  in  the  destruction,  or 
something  equivalent  to  the  destruction,  of  the  van- 
quished? This  is  obtained  by  deportation  to  distant 
lands,  by  which  alone,  or  by  incarceration,  or  something 
equivalent,  or  by  extermination,  or  a  near  approach  to 
extermination,  the  enmity  of  a  savage  neighbor  ever 
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can  be  rendered  harmless.  The  necessity  of  the  case, 
so  long  as  it  exists,  justifies  the  choice  of  these  alterna- 
tives. Among  these,  no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  foreign  slavery  is  the  mildest  But  were  this  not 
so,  the  laws  even  of  civilized  wnr  do  not  peremptorily 
dictate  to  the  victor  the  choice  he  shall  make  among 
these  remedies.  He  may  kill ;  he  may  incarcerate ;  or 
he  may  enlarge  on  parol,  clogged  with  such  conditions 
as  he  may  please  to  prescribe,  according  to  the  nature 
and  measure  of  a  necessity,  of  which  he  is  the  only 
judge.* 

When  Col.  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  a  few  militia, 
stooped  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia  on  Carolina, 
and  bore  off  the  corps  of  Col.  Fergusson  in  his  pounces, 
had  he  been  pursued  and  overtaken  by  Tarleton, 
he  must  have  killed  his  prisoners.  He  could  not  have 
held  them,  and  to  have  enlarged  them  would  have 
been  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  thousands.  He  who  doubts 
this,  knows  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  the  lory  wnr  that 
raged  in  that  quarter.  If  he  had  had  no  place  of  refuge,  he 
might  have  handed  them  over  to  any  custody,  civilized  or 
savage,  in  which  they  might  have  been  removed  from 
the  theatre  of  war.  This  is  one  example  among  ten 
thousand,  to  show  that  the  captivity  of  an  enemy  by 
no  means  implies  the  security  of  the  captor,  should  he 
allow  his  prisoner  to  go  free.  The  snared  tiger  is  in 
your  power :  you  may  kill  him — you  may  cage  him. 
"  Therefore,"  says  Mr.  Blackstone,  "  you  are  under  no 
necessity  to  do  either,  and  the  noble  beast  has  a  fair 
claim  to  his  liberty." 

But  I  have  given  too  many  words  to  the  exposure  of 
this  grave  sophistry.  In  self-defence  it  might  have  been 
pardoned ;  in  crimination  it  is  intolerable. 

But,  as  I  remarked  in  the  outset,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  origin  of  any  particular  mode  of  slavery. 
In  some  shape  or  other  it  exists,  and  has  existed  every 
where,  since  first  the  decree  went  forth,  which  cursed 
the  earth,  and  denounced  to  man,  "  that  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face  he  should  eat  the  fruit  thereof."  Here  is 
its  origin ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  of  any  tiling  so 
originating,  the  thing  is  evil  in  itself,  and  in  all  its 
modes.  The  problem  is  to  choose  among  them.  To 
the  practical  man  it  is  a  thing  of  smnJI  difficulty ;  left 
to  itself,  it  assumes,  in  every  country,  the  form  and  text- 
ure best  suited  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  that  coun- 
try, and  the  condition  of  society  there.  But  we  have 
grown  so  wise,  that  we  leave  nothing  to  itself.  The 
world  is  full  of  associations  and  combinations  of  men, 
who  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  regulate 
every  thing  but  what  concerns  themselves.  We  every 
where  find  a  sort  of  moral  treasuries  of  supererogatory 
virtue,  made  up  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  do  not  affect  to  be  wiser  and  better 
than  their  fathers.   Turn  where  we  will,  we  have  the 


•  It  may  bo  said  that  the  laws  of  civilized  war  do  not  permit 
that  prisoners  be  slain  or  incarcerated ;  Tor  that  if  this  be  done, 
Ike  other  party  may  retaliate.  This  will  prove,  that  he  who  is 
cruel  to  his  prisoners,  doet  a  vrong  to  his  own  people  who  may 
happen  to  arm  hit  enemy's  hands ;  bat  that  ia  all.  The  laws  of 
civilized  warfare  acknowledge  the  right  to  retaliate,  and  there- 
fore moire  a  ease,  if  there  was  no  other,  whero  slavery  by  con- 
quest would  be  lawful.  Even  though  he  who  first  enslaves  his 
prisoners  be  wrong ;  yet  ex  eoncetsis  he  who  retaliates  is  right. 
Can  Mr.  Blackatone  tell  us  which  of  the  savage  African  chiefs 
b*can  the  game  ? 


edifying  spectacle  of  one  half  the  world  repenting  fot 
the  sins  of  the  other  half. 

While  the  discussion  of  this  subject  was  confined  to 
ourselves;  while  they  who  denounced  the  practice  of 
domestic  slavery  were  such  as  could  not  condemn 
others,  without  standing  self-condemned,  we  heard  them 
patiently,  as  we  hear  from  the  pulpit  the  meek  expos- 
tulations of  the  humble  and  contrite.  Their  interest 
afforded  a  pledge  that  they  would  not  rashly  carry 
their  doctrines  into  practice:  their  self-rebukes  excused 
them  from  the  charge  of  arrogance ;  and  the  sincerity 
of  their  enthusiasm  commanded  our  respect  and  sym- 
pathy. But  since  we  have  seen  one  community  rashly 
overturning  the  domestic  institutions  of  another ;  and 
hear  from  our  northern  neighbors  an  avowal  of  the  like 
benevolent  design  toward  us,  it  is  time  to  look  into  the 
subject  more  narrowly.  Let  us  understand  it  well.  If 
we  are  wrong,  the  discovery  of  our  fault  may  prepare 
us  to  bear,  with  becoming  meekness,  the  impending 
judgment.  If  we  are  right,  an  understanding  convic- 
tion that  we  are  so,  may  lie  necessary  to  man  our 
hearts  and  brace  our  nerves  for  the  impending  struggle. 

I  have  said  thnt  slavery  exists  every  where — origi- 
nating in  the  decree  which  makes  labor  the  price  of  sub- 
sistence. The  correlative  of  this  proposition  is  that 
subsistence  is  the  wages  of  labor.  1  shall  pass  by  the 
hackneyed  topic  of  the  process  by  which  it  inevitably 
happens,  in  all  societies,  that  some  men  rise  to  ntfiu- 
ence,  while  others  remain  as  they  began.  So  it  ever  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be,  whether  we  find  out  how  it  comes 
to  pass  or  no.  There  will  be  rich  and  poor.  The  rich 
man  will  not  dig  the  earth:  the  poor  man  must.  He 
becomes  the  rich  man's  servant,  and  the  wages  of  his 
abject  toil  are  food  and  raiment.  This,  his  condition, 
is  compulsory  and  inevitable ;  and  compulsory  toil  for 
food  and  raiment, — what  is  it  but  slavery?  True,  the 
compulsion  is  not  that  of  his  fellow-worm.  But  is  it 
the  less  crushing,  because  it  is  enforced  by  one  from 
whose  power  there  is  no  escape? 

But  are  food  and  raiment  the  wages  to  which  labor 
is  every  where  stinted  ?  Yes.  Circumstances  may  make 
occasional  differences  in  the  price  of  labor,  as  in  the 
settlement  of  a  new  country ;  but  the  same  law  which 
governs  the  price  of  every  thing  else,  governs  also  the 
price  of  labor.  This  is,  in  every  case,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  food  and  raiment  arc  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  labor. 

A  few  remarks  will  show  the  modifications  to  which 
litis  rule  is  subject,  and  will  prove,  that  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  admits  of  no  exception,  though  its  modifications 
may  occasionally  afford,  to  individuals,  nn  escape  from 
the  etas*  of  laborers  into  that  of  employer*. 

In  a  society  perfectly  stationary,  (if  there  be  such  a 
thing,)  where  the  wants  of  the  whole  community,  and 
the  nature  and  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  supply 
those  wants,  and  the  subjects  of  labor  are  the  same 
from  generation  to  generation,  there  will  be  a  steady 
demand  for  a  new  laborer,  to  supply  the  place  of  enrh 
one  that  dies  off  Hence  the  average  waces  will  be 
such  as  to  enable  each  pair  to  produce  and  bring  for- 
ward nnother  pair ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  will  enahk 
a  man  and  his  wife  to  rear  two  children.  If,  on  an  ave- 
rage, they  are  more  than  this,  then  on  an  average,  roar*: 
than  two  children  will  be  reared ;  the  number  of  la- 
borers will  be  increased ;  the  snpply  will  exceed  the 
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I ;  the  competition  will  reduce  wages  below  the 
standard  of  the  cost  of  production,  until  the  surplus 
laborers  are  Marred  off;  and  they  will  then  return  to 
that  standard,  and  settle  there. 

In  a  society  retrograde  in  its  condition,  the  average 
o(  »n;es  will  be  less  than  enough  to  support  a  labor- 
ing pair  and  two  children.  There  will  always  be  a 
stock  of  surplus  labor  to  be  starved  off,  and  a  ragged 
UTaroni  will  mark  this  condition  of  society. 

In  a  society  advancing  in  all  things,  there  must  be 
an  increasing  supply  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand. Competition  among  employers  will  enhance 
the  price  of  labor,  and  this  will  enable  the  laboring 
class  to  reproduce  itself  in  on  increasing  ratio.  And 
this  it  will  do,  for  he  who  said  "  increase  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,"  has  commanded  it 

It  is  thus  perfectly  true  of  labor,  and  the  laboring  class 
ttiUetntltfy  that  the  cost  of  production  is  the  measure  of 
price;  and  that  food  nnd  raiment  for  the  laborer  of 
today,  and  for  those  future  laborers  who  are  rising  up 
U>  supply  the  future  demand,  arc  all  that  enter  into  the 
cost  of  production.  The  seeming  exceptions  to  the 
role  do  but  confirm  it,  and  show  how  its  author  has 
riretled  it  on  the  necks  of  men,  that  they  shall  not  escape 
from  it.  It  is  the  brazen  collar  which  marks  the  laborer 
"the  born  thrall,  or  necessity."  His  wages  are 
beyond  the  wants  of  his  own  individu- 
bul  for  a  purpose,  to  which  the  law  of  that 
nature  makes  it  sure  that  he  will  apply  them ;  the  re- 
production of  just  to  many  others  (neither  more  nor 
less)  as  the  exigencies  of  society  may  require,  to  follow 
in  the  same  dull  round  of  labor  in  which  his  life  has 
been  spent. 

There  will  indeed  be  individuals  who  may  seem  to 
form  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  every  state  of  society. 
Toe  laborer,  whose  superior  strength  or  skill  commands 
more  than  the  average  of  wages,  will  have  something 
to  spare.    So  too,  he  who,  from  prudence  or  coldness, 
remains  unmarried  ;  because  his  wages  are  established 
according  to  an  average  of  the  necessities  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  from  a  part  of  which  he  keeps  himself  ex- 
a  man,  if  industrious,  frugal,  provident 
thrifty,  will  improve  in  condition,  and  eventually 
f  n/rrr  from  the  doss  of  laborers  into  that  of  employers. 
But  the  condition  of  the  class  remains  unchanged.  As 
he  rose  from  it,  some  one,  unperceived,  came  into  it,  to 
supply  his  place ;  and  others  to  meet  the  new  demand 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  one  more  to  the  number 
of  employers,    Thus  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be,  that  the 
proportional  number  of  the  laboring  class  never  dimi- 
nishes, while  society  advances ;  nnd,  tho  more  rapid 
the  advancement  of  the  whole,  the  greater  the  propor- 
tion of  laborers  to  employers,  and  the  greater  the  com- 
petition for  employment.   There  is,  of  course,  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  in  the  price  of  labor,  accompanying 
this  progressive  increase  of  the  number  condemned,  by 
tmpealable  laws,  to  this  low  and  hard  condition.— 
There  they  are,  forever  toiling  and  sweating  in  the 
dark  and  cheerless  abodes  of  poverty,  aliens  to  the 
society  in  which  they  breathe,  whose  comforts  are  ever 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  sum  of  general  prosperity. 

But  "  in  this  lowest  depth  there  is  yet  a  lower  deep.'' 
While  superior  strength  nnd  skill,  and  exemption  from 
family  burdens,  enable  some  to  escape  to  the  upper  air, 
the  pressure  of  disease,  infirmity  and 


numerous  children,  sink  into  that  gulph  from  which 
there  is  no  return.  Of  these  we  take  no  note.  The 
few  whom  fortune  favors,  come  with  eclat  upon  the 
stage  of  higher  life,  and  are  pointed  out  as  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  the  blessings  of  a  system  of  free  labor.  The 
countless  victims  of  her  malice 


"  Drop  from  existence  like  the  ' 
That  from  the  summer  tree  ie  swept  away, 


This  compendious  view  of  the  condition  of  what  is 
called  "free  labor,"  in  the  various  stages  of  society,  is 
verified  by  the  observations  and  explained  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  political  economists.  I  take  it  as  I  re- 
ceive it  from  them,  confirmed  in  my  conviction  of  its 
truth,  by  my  own  experience  and  reflections. 

Let  us  place  along  side  of  tins  a  view  of  the  condition 
of  slave  labor,  as  ascertained  by  observation,  and  by 
the  laws  that  determine  that  condition. 

Of  slave  labor  then,  as  of  free  labor,  it  may  be  said, 
that  its  wages  are  food  and  raiment  for  the  laborer  of  to- 
day, and  for  those  future  laborers  who  are  rising  up  to 
supply  the  future  demand.  Thus  much  they  have  in 
common.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  point  out  all  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two,  but  shall  remark  on  some  of  the 
most  obvious  and  important. 

To  the  slave  these  wages  are  paid  in  kind,  and  can 
therefore  be  always  made  precisely  adequate,  and  no 
more.  To  the  free  man  they  are  paid  in  money,  and 
may  become  deficient  or  superfluous,  from  a  state  of 
scarcity  or  abundance.  In  the  last  case  a  slight  advan- 
tage is  afforded  to  those  who  need  it  least ;  in  the  first 
a  ruinous  loss  is  sustained  by  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

To  the  slave,  his  due  proportion  of  the  common 
fund,  paid  to  labor  as  a  whole,  is  measured  out  with 
unerring  accuracy.  Among  free  laborers,  some  receive 
loo  much,  and  others,  in  a  like  degree,  too  little.  For 
be  it  remembered,  that  the  average  wages  of  free  labor 
are  given,  not  merely  as  the  price  of  the  labor  of  the 
day,  but  also  to  indemnify  the  daily  expense  of  pre- 
facing that  amount  of  future  labor,  which  the  future 
demand  is  to  render  necessary.  He  therefore  who 
labors  only,  but  rears  no  children,  receives  more  than 
his  just  share.  He  defrauds  the  concern,  by  drawing 
from  the  common  income  a  portion  he  has  not  earned ; 
while  others,  whom  nature  has  burdened  with  more 
than  the  due  proportion  of  children,  earn  more  than 
they  receive,  and  suffer  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.   This  is  historically  as  well  as  theoretically  true. 

The  slave  is  said  to  labor,  uncheered  by  hope.  This 
may  be  so.  To  those  who  know  him  best,  he  certainly 
seems  a  stranger  to  despair.  Metaphysicians,  I  think, 
tell  tts  that  hope  witf  not  be  without  Us  objectt.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  there  are  things  which  the  slave  cannot  hope 
for,  though  the  freeman  may.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
free  from  many  anxieties  to  which  the  freeman  is  ex- 
posed. In  this  sense  of  security  he  has  somethingwhich 
may  well  be  offset  against  the  freeman's  hopes,  and  which 
some  (and  they  not  the  least  wise)  may  deem  a  fair 
equivalent  to  men  of  sordid  habits  and  untaught  minds; 
and  such  are  the  great  body  of  laborers,  bond  or  free. 

Among  slaves,  the  individual  is  the  slave  of  an  indi- 
vidual master.  Among  free  laborers,  the  class  is  held  in 
vassalage  by  the  class  of  employers.  Collectively  the 
one  class  may  be  said  to  be  the  slave  of  the  other.  I 
shall  not  go  into  a  minute  examination  of  this  matter. 
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As  our  controversy  is  with  Mr.  Blackstone,  I  shall  use 
no  authority  against  him  but  his  own.  Hear  what 
he  says  of  the  law  of  England,  his  boasted  home  of 
freedom.  "AH  single  men  between  twelve  years  old 
and  sixty,  and  married  ones  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  all  single  women  between  twelve  and  forty,  not 
having  any  visible  livelihood,  are  compellable,  by  two 
justices,  to  go  out  to  service  in  husbandry  or  certain 
specific  trades."  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  they 
who  can  only  live  by  labor  shall  be  made  to  labor." 
What  more  do  we  ?  They  compel  him  to  choose  a  mas- 
ter. We  appropriate  his  labor  to  a  master  to  whom 
use  and  a  common  interest  attach  him,  and  who  is  ge- 
nerally the  master  of  his  choice.  The  wages  of  both 
are  the  same. 

In  sickness,  the  slave  looks  for  support  to  a  master 
who  is  interested  to  maintain  and  cherish  him,  and 
who,  for  the  most  part,  knows  and  loves  him.  What  is 
the  freeman's  equivalent?  Hear  Mr.  Blackstone:— 
"  There  is  no  man  so  wretched  or  indigent,  but  he  may 
demand  a  supply  sufficient  for  all  the  necessities  of  life, 
from  the  more  opulent  part  of  the  community,  by 
means  of  the  several  statutes  enacted  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  A  humane  provision  ;  yet,  though  dictated  by 
the  principles  of  society,  discountenanced  by  the  Ro- 
man laws.  For  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
commanding  the  public  to  maintain  the  children  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  provide  for  them,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  murder  and  exposure  of  infants,  were  rejected 
in  Justinian's  collection."  Who  ever  heard  of  infanti- 
cide by  a  slave  ? 

It  is  here ;  on  this  very  point,  of  the  necessity  of 
forcing  those  to  labor  who  are  unable  to  live  honestly 
without  labor,  that  we  base  the  defence  of  our  system. 
That  such  compulsion  is  often  necessary,  all  reason  and 
experience  prove.  But  to  a  people  jealous  of  freedom, 
it  is  a  delicate  question  whether  such  a  power  over  the 
citizen  can  be  safely  trusted  to  the  municipal  authority. 
To  make  it  effectual  it  must  be  a  power  dangerous  to 
liberty.  It  could  never  be  carried  into  effect,  but  by  a 
degree  of  rigor  which  must  bow  the  spirit  of  the  laborer 
and  effectually  disqualify  him  for  the  political  functions 
of  a  sovereign  citizen.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  this  consideration  alone  would  warrant  the  intro- 
duction of  domestic  slavery.  Lyeurgus  thought  so.  But 
vm,  finding  it  among  us,  think  we  follow  the  example  of 
that  wisdom  which  used  to  characterize  our  English 
ancestors,  in  turning  it  to  use,  as  a  safeguard  of  our 
political  freedom.  We  have  learned  too,  from  a  great 
master  in  political  science,  himself  an  enemy  to  slavery 
in  all  its  forms,  that  in  every  country  where  domestic 
slavery  exists, 44  those  who  are  free,  are  by  far  the  most 
proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to 
them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and 
privilege.  Not  seeing  that  freedom,  as  in  countries 
where  it  is  a  common  blessing,  and  as  broad  and  gene- 
ral as  the  air,  may  be  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with 
great  misery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  servitude,  liberty 
looks,  amongst  them,  like  something  that  is  more  noble 
and  libtral.  *  *  *  Such  were  ail  the  ancient  Com- 
monwealths; such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors ;  such,  in 
our  days,  were  the  Poles ;  and  such  will  be  all  masters  of 
slaves  who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people, 
the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  invincible." 


Such  is  the  lesson  read  to  us  sixty  years  ago,  by  one 
who  wished  us  well,  and  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  character  of  our  people,  and  the  causes  that  had  in- 
fluenced in  the  formation  of  that  character.  It  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  general  maxims  of  that  school  of  practi- 
cal wisdom,  and  sound  political  philosophy,  in  which 
our  fathers  learned  the  grand  principles  imbodied  in 
our  institutions.  In  that  school,  every  thing  was  con- 
ceded to  liberty ;  nothing  to  licentiousness:  everything 
to  religion;  nothing  to  fanaticism:  every  allowance 
was  made  for  the  natural  and  untaught  feelings  of  the 
human  heart;  none  for  sickly  artificial  sensibility.  Its 
maxims  were  drawn  from  experience,  observation  and 
reflection  on  man  as  he  is;  not  from  fanciful  specula  lions 
on  mm  as  he  might  have  been,  had  it  pleased  God  to 
have  made  him  differently.  But  since  that  day  great 
light  has  risen  on  the  world,  and  the  descendants  of 
these  statesmen  now  find,  that  the  imperfect  vision  of 
their  fathers  did  but 44  see  men,  as  trees  walking."  The 
present  generation  see  clearly,  and  renouncing  all  res- 
pect for  those  whom  God  commands  to  honor  living, 
and  to  reverence  in  death,  bless  themselves,  saying, 
44  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  we  would 
not  have  been  partakers"  in  their  sins.  Even  so  let  it 
be.  Let  them  desecrate  and  demolish  the  tombs  of 
their  fathers,  to  build  up  a  monument  to  their  own 
praise.  But  what  spell  is  upon  us,  that  wc  should  fol- 
low their  example,  and  signalize  our  ingratitude  to  the 
men  to  whose  teachings  we  owe  all  that  is  valuable  in 
our  institutions,  by  joining  in  a  crusade  against  our 
own  rights,  and  44  lending  an  active  compliance  to  our 
own  ruin  ?" 

We  certainly  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  exist- 
ence of  domestic  slavery  among  us  has  been  of  singu- 
lar advantage  in  preserving  the  free  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple. Slave  labor  pre-occupies  and  fills  the  low  and 
degrading  stations  in  society.  Menial  offices  arc  alto- 
gether discharged  by  it;  and  all  the  tasks  of  mere 
brute  strength  are  left  to  it.  To  the  freeman  belong 
those  services  which  imply  trust  and  confidence,  or  re- 
quire skill;  which  therefore  command  higher  wages  than 
mere  animal  labor,  and  give  a  sense  of  respectability 
and  a  feeling  of  self-respect.  I  know  wc  are  told  that 
if  we  wish  to  see  the  perfection  of  free  government,  we 
must  look  elsewhere.  We  look;  and  we  do  indeed 
sec  the  theory  of  democracy  carried  to  its  full  extent, 
but  we  behold  no  practical  results  which  we  at  all  envy. 
We  do  not  find  that  any  good  has  come  from  elevating 
the  whole  class  of  laborers,  in  all  its  servile  and  de- 
graded branches,  to  the  sovereign  privilege  of  voting. 
We  believed  a  priori  (and  observation  proves  that  we 
were  right)  that  the  first  and  only  use  the  hireling 
would  make  of  his  political  franchise,  would  be  to  sell 
it  to  the  demagogue.  But  though  convinced  of  this,  the 
experience  of  other  states  justifies  a  doubt,  whether,  if  all 

OCR  LABORERS  WERE   FREEMEN,  tl  WOUld  be  potnble  U 

withhold  from  them  the  privilege  of  voting.  We  know  that 
it  has  been  elsewhere  wrung  from  the  reluctant  grasp  of 
the  freeholders,  who  deeply,  but  silently,  lament  the 
forced  concession.  Our  statesmen  have  been  privately 
admonished  by  them  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  their 
error,  and  hold  fast  by  our  institutions.  Publicly  indeed, 
we  are  taunted  with  what  are  called  the  aristocratic 
features  of  our  government ;  but  we  know,  and  the 
enemies  of  freedom  know  it  too,  that  when  power  h*s 
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marched  unchecked  and  unchallenged  over  the  pros- 
trate democracy  of  free  labor  and  universal  suffrage,  it 
has  always  (bund  here  the  most  formidable  barriers  to 
1U  progress. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  appending,  by  way  of  note,  a 
quotation  from  the  same  statesman,  whose  words  I  hare 
already  used,  which  shows  that  this  idea  of  the  connex- 
ion between  domestic  slavery  and  municipal  liberty,  is 
not  new.  Our  farmer  oppressors  were  aware  of  it  sixty 
rears  ago,  and  seriously  meditated  the  destruction  of 
the  latter  by  the  abolition  of  the  former.  The  follow- 
ing  extract  may  show  where  our  present  oppressors  got 
the  first  hint  of  that  scheme  of  interested  philanthropy 
which  proposes  to  strip  us  of  our  property  for  the  good 
of  our  souls. 

Mr.  Burke  says,  (in  1775)  "With  regard  to  the 
high  aristocratic  spirit  of  Virginia  and  the  southern  co- 
lonies, it  has  been  proposed,  I  know,  to  reduce  it,  by  de- 
claring «  general  enfranchisement  of  slaves.  This  project 
has  hsd  its  advocates  and  panegyrists ;  yet  I  never 
could  argue  myself  into  any  opinion  of  it.  Slaves  are 
often  much  attached  to  their  masters.  A  general  wild 
oner  of  liberty  would  not  always  be  accepted.  History 
furnishes  few  ins  Lances  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  as  hard 
U>  persuade  slaves  to  be  free,  as  it  is  to  compel  feeemen 
to  be  slaves;  and,  in  this  auspicious  scheme,  we,  should 
hare  both  these  pleasing  tasks  on  our  hands  at  once. 
But  when  we  talk  of  enfranchisement,  do  we  not  per- 
eeite  that  the  American  master  may  enfranchise  too, 
ud  arm  servile  hands  in  defence  of  freedom  ?  A  measure 
to  which  other  people  hare  had  recourse  more  than 
once,  and  not  wilhout  success,  in  a  desperate  situation 
of  their  affairs. 

"Slates  as  these  unfortunate  black  people  are,  and 
dull  as  all  men  are  from  slavery,  must  they  not  a 
little  suspect  an  offer  of  freedom  from  that  very  nation 
which  has  sold  them  to  their  present  masters  7  From  a 
nation,  one  of  whose  causes  of  quarrel  with  those  mas- 
ters, is  their  refusal  to  deal  any  more  in  that  inhuman 
traffic  7  An  offer  of  freedom  from  England  would  come 
rather  oddly,  shipped  to  them  in  an  African  vessel, 
which  is  refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Virginia  or 
Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  Angola  ne- 
groes. It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea  captain 
attempting  at  the  same  instant  to  publish  his  proclama- 
tion of  liberty,  and  to  advertise  his  sale  of  slaves." 

This  last  absurdity,  our  northern  guardians,  pastors, 
o-  matters,  (I  am  not  particular  about  the  designation,) 
hare  wisely  avoided.  As  long  as  the  slave  trade  was 
allowed,  they  were  only  anxious  to  secure  to  themselves 
a  monopoly  of  the  advantage  of  carrying  it  on.  Hav- 
ing lost  this,  they  seek  an  equivalent  by  putting  a  new 
nee  on  the  matter. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  bringing  this  charge 
against  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  crusade  against  our 
rights.  Like  all  other  crusades,  it  is  the  work  of  a  few 
knaves  and  many  dupes.  The  latter  are,  proverbially, 
the  tools  of  the  former.  Without  them,  the  knave  can- 
not carry  on  his  trade.  There  are  things  to  be  done 
which  he  cannot  do  in  person,  and  which  are  best  accom- 
plished by  the  clumsy  zeal  of  bungling  philanthropy. 
The  fate  of  the  West  Indies  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
of  the  tame  bear,  set  by  a  mischievous  wag  to  keep 
the  tUcs  off  of  the  face  of  the  sleeping  hermit,  is  another. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
NAPOLBOH'8  GRAVE. 

BY  R.  H.  WILDE,  Of  Georgia. 

Faint  and  sad  was  the  moon-beam's  smile, 

Sullen  the  moan  of  the  dying  wave, 
Hoarse  the  wind  in  St.  Helen's  isle, 

As  I  stood  by  the  aids  of  Napoleon's  Grave. 

And  is  it  Aere  that  the  Hero  lies, 

Whose  name  has  shaken  the  earth  with  dread  7 
And  is  this  all  that  the  earth  supplies? 

A  stone  his  pillow — the  turf  his  bed ! 

Is  such  the  moral  of  human  life  ? 

Are  these  the  limits  of  glory's  reign  7 
Have  oceans  of  blood  and  an  age  of  strife, 

A  thousand  battles,  been  all  in  vain  7 

Is  nothing  left  of  his  victories  now 
But  legions  broker* — a  sword  in  rust — 

A  crown  that  cumbers  a  dotard's  brow — 
A  name  and  a  requiem  7— dust  to  dust ! 

Of  all  the  Chieftains  whose  thrones  he  reared, 
Were  there  none  whom  kindness  or  faith  could  bind  7 

Of  all  the  Monarch*  whose  crowns  he  spared, 
Had  none  one  spark  of  his  Roman  mind  7 

Did  Prussia  cast  no  repentant  glance  7 

Did  Austria  shed  no  remorseful  tear, 
When  England's  Faith,  and  thine  Honor,  France, 

And  thy  Friendship,  Russia,  were  blasted  here  ? 

No ! — Holy  leagues,  like  the  heathen  Heaven, 
Ungodlike  shrunk  from  the  giant's  shock, 

And  glorious  Titan — the  unforgiven — 
Was  doomed  to  his  Vulture  and  chains  and  rock. 

And  who  were  the  gods  that  decreed  thy  doom ! 

A  German  Casar — a  Prussian  Sage, 

The  Dandy  Prince  of  a  counting  room, 

And  a  Russian  Greek  of  the  middle  age! 
»**♦*• 

Men  called  thee  Despot,  and  called  thee  true ; 

But  the  laurel  was  earned  that  bound  thy  brow  j 
And  of  all  who  wore  it,  alas !  how  fow 

Were  as  free  from  treason  and  guilt  as  thou ! 
*♦♦»** 

Shame  to  thee  Gaul !  and  thy  faithless  horde ! 

Where  was  the  oath  which  thy  soldiers  swore  7 
Fraud  still  lurks  in  the  Coton— but  the  Sicord 

Was  never  so  false  to  its  trust  before ! 

Where  was  thy  vet'rans  boost  that  day 
"The  old  guard  dies,''  but  it  "never  yields!" 

Oh!  for  one  heart  like  the  brave  Desaix, 
One  Phalanx  like  those  of  thine  early  fields! 

But  no!  no!  no!  it  Mas  Freedom's  charm 
Gave  them  the  courage  of  more  than  men ; 

You  broke  the  magic  that  nerved  each  arm, 
Though  you  were  invincible  only  then ! 
♦  *  «  ♦  ♦ 

1623. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  SONG  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

BY  ZARRY  ZYLE. 

Methoughl  I  heard  a  whispering  on  the  seringa 

Of  bidden  harps,  in  airy  form  that  play, 

And  lend  their  voice  to  fair  imaginings, 

And  wake  young  thoughts  which  in  their  cradle*  lay. 

I  wished  to  act  the  prisoned  minstrels  free, 

Like  liberated  Ariel*  to  sing, 

And  lend  a  voice  to  all  that  eye  could  aee, 

From  the  Ant  dawn  of  the  green  light  of  spring, 

To  the  laat  lowering  sweep  of  winters  atormy  wing. 

[tfillimi  NnylorU  MSS. 

I. 

A  Maiden  sang  at  morn  beaide  a  leaping  rivulet— 
Blithe  merriment  waa  on  her  lip  and  in  her  eye  of  jet ; 
Young  Spring  had  shaken  from  hie  locks  the  amethystine  beam— 
O,  it  waa  sweet  to  hear  the  hymn  of  forest  girl  and  stream ! 

A  pale  youth  paddled  wantonly  far  o'er  a  sunny  lake, 
And  smiled  to  see  the  Infant  leaf  in  newborn  gladness  quake  ; 
He  had  brooded  the  winter  through,  until  his  cheek  grew  pale 
With  dreaming  mighty  deeds,  and  now  it  freshened  in  the  gaJe. 

A  white  roe  waodered  where  sweet  herbs  and  tender  grass  were 
peeping— 

His  snowy  head  was  poised  in  pride,  his  ehaioleea  heart  was 
leaping; 

The  bugle-bee  had  called  the  herd  from  Icy  solitude, 
And  he  had  come  at  bugle  call— fleet  centaur  of  the  wood. 

A  robin  bowed  her  golden  breast  and  spread  her  gauze-wing  forth, 
And  aye  poured  she  in  carol  fond  her  long  imprisoned  mirth ; 
No  mournful  tones,  no  lute-like  wail,  were  with  her  music  blent  ; 
'T  waa— like  the  fife's  shrill  voice— a  gush  of  unmixed  merriment. 

II. 

The  maiden  wild  and  rlrulet  were  louder  In  their  glee, 
The  hidden  weed  waxed  lush  beneath  its  woven  canopy, 
Old  summer's  conch  o'er  air-waves  lured  his  fragrance -breathing 
throng, 

All  joy  had  deepened  on  the  earth,  and  warmth  and  light  and 
song. 

The  youth  had  seen  the  singing  girl  and  bowed  his  soul  to  love ; 
Ambition— aspirations— all  the  subtle  springs  that  move 
Man's  sleepless  youth,  were  cast  aside ;  old  summer's  beamy 
heat 

Bad  fired  their  souls,  and  low  he  knelt  in  fondneas  at  her  feet 

The  roe  leapt  on  s  the  robin  wove  her  neat  of  downy  hair, 
And  light  with  bliss  high  hovered  as  a  blossom  floats  on  air- 
Girl,  brook,  and  youth  had  ripened  in  the  gladness  born  of  spring, 
Joy  still  inflamed  the  wild-deer's  heart  and  plumed  the  wild-bird's 
wing. 

The  marigold  and  rose  had  left  the  valley  and  the  hill, 

The  pansy  frail  was  sere  in  dost  and  dead  the  daffodil; 

The  aster  tall  yet  wore  its  leaves,  ttao  •«  golden  rob"  its  flowers, 

But  beauty  and  perfume  had  gone  with  summer's  radiant  hours. 

From  morn  to  night  through  forest  glades  with  naught  his  path 
to  cheer, 

The  roebuck  wandered  moodily,  o'er  leaves  all  crisped  and  sere; 
The  bird  still  sang,  but  bridal  song  had  changed  to  widow's  wail, 
And  mourning  she  but  grieved  the  more  that  grief  might  not  avail. 

But  ah !  the  saddest  change  of  all — the  chilling  blight  had  come 
On  hearts  within  whose  holy  bowers  young  love  had  made  his 

The  verdure  had  departed  thence,  the  vermeil  tenderness 
And  frosty  winds  had  brought  to  dust  the  growth  of  early  bliss. 

The  maiden  heard  the  murmuring  stream  but  murmured  no  re- 
ply. 

A  melancholy  coldness  dwelt  within  her  shrouded  eye, 

She  scarcely  heard  kit  burning  prayer  whose  love  no  change 

might  quell,  « 
And  only  lived  enough  to  breathe  an  icy  "  fare-thee-well." 

IV. 

The  sombre  autumn-sky  no  more  sent  down  its  mournful  rain, 
A  dim  and  sickly  veil  had  long  o'er  hill  and  hollow  lain, 


But  death  at  last  had  trampled  on  the  few  remaining  floweret, 
All  save  the  restless  mandrake  died  with  autumn's  laat  sad  hours. 

The  mandrake  yet  remained,  and  when  the  keen  frost  pierced 

his  breast, 

Sent  forth  his  voice  in  agony  upon  the  soughing  blast: 

It  told  of  happiness  too  ripe,  of  dewy  rapture  fled, 

Of  ecstacy,  and  green  of  heart,  with  vanished  verdure  dead. 

The  quiet  snow  came  lightly  through  the  thick  and  misty  air, 
And  slantingly  descended  wbeo  the  cold  wind  left  his  lair; 
The  cold  wind !  aye,  the  wind  had  chilled  since  buoyed  on  sunny 
mirth 

Young  Euroaustercame  to  woo  the  virgin  bloom  of  earth. 

I  saw  no  more  the  antlered  stag — his  rocky  solitude 
Waa  filter  palace  for  the  king  than  lea  or  roofless  wood ; 
The  robin's  song  had  died  away  as  all  things  else  must  die — 
Death's  sleet  had  bound  her  ribbed  wing  and  dimmed  her  glceiui 
eye. 

I  saw  the  maiden,  but  alas!  the  snow  thro'  ether  gliding, 
Wa-4  not  more  chill  than  she,  erewhile  so  tender,  so  confiding-, 
I  saw  the  youth— to  him  naught  here  might  honey-balm  impart, 
He  wandered  from  the  haunts  of  men  in  brokenneas  of  heart. 

Oh,  is  there  not  a  sympathy  of  all-controling  power 
The  mother  and  her  brood  between — old  earth,  weak  man,  frail 
flower  ? 

From  some  hearts  soon  the  fetters  fall,  as  spring  frees  lake  and 
river 

But  many  with  the  withered  leaf,  wear  ruin's  chain  forever. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LETTERS  FROM  A  SISTER. 

Mr-  White, — 

The  prominent  characters  in  die  following  pages  are 
fictitious ;  but  the  circumstances  narrated  are  founded 
on  fact,  and  the  descriptions  correcL  The  author  was 
an  actor  in  the  scene*,  and  visited  the  places  described. 
She  has  not  however,  relied  solely  on  her  own  observa- 
tions and  the  oral  communications  of  others,  but  con- 
sulted the  best  guide  books  and  historical  traditions. 

LETTER  FIRST. 

Voyage— Havre  de  Grace— Light  Houses— Freseati  Bathe,  and 
Sea  Bathing-Tower  of  Francis  the  First. 

Havre  de  Grace,  . 

My  Dear  Jane : — 

The  last  wave  of  your  handkerchief,  when  we  part- 
ed from  you  nt  Southampton,  made  roe  feel  quite  sad 
for  some  time ;  but  the  bustling  scene  around  me  at 
length  diverted  my  thoughts  from  their  gloomy  course, 
and  I  employed  myself  in  observing  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  sailors,  as  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  their 
captain,  who  had  the  voice  of  a  slentor,  and  took  no 
pains  to  soften  it.  Our  fellow  passengers  were  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  his  two  sons,  whom  he  was 
going  to  place  at  a  boarding  school  near  Havre.  We 
reached  this  celebrated  port  in  the  evening,  and  I  sm 
happy  to  tell  you  (new  that  it  u  over,)  not  without  an 
adventure.  Our  parents  and  Edgar  were  not  very  sea 
sick,  but  alas!  for  Sigismund  and  myself;  we  were  the 
Jobt  of  the  party.  I  mean  as  regards  suffering,  not 
patience ;  for  of  the  last  we  both  stood  in  need.  I  aU 
ready  detest  tho  sea,  and  dread  re-crossing  iL  But  all 
this  lime  you  are  unacquainted  with  our  adventure ;  it 
was  this.  When  within  a  few  miles  of  Havre,  a  sudden 
squall  arose,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  our  situation 
was  truly  terrifying.  Fortunately  the  wind  blew  from 
the  land,  or  we  should  have  been  wrecked  on  the  "iron 
bound  coast"  which  was  very  near  us.  The  stils  of 
our  small  vessel  flapped  with  such  violence,  that  the 
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captain  says  they  must  have  been  torn  to  pieces  if  they 
lud  not  been  perfectly  new.   We  have  occupied  our* 
selves  since  our  arrival  here,  in  walking  about  the 
town  and  riding  in  its  neighborhood.   Yesterday  we 
visited  the  two  light  houses  on  Cape  la  Hevc,  and  as- 
ciL-mied  one  of  them  to  view  from  its  roof  the  surround  - 
in;  coon  try,  which  is  beautiful,  and  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  ocean.   We  purchased  of  an  old  woman 
resting  in  the  light  house,  some  specimens  of  shell 
work;  and  I  chose  for  you  a  little  dog,  ingeniously 
nude  of  small  white  shells,  whose  tiny  block  eyes 
shine  as  brightly  as  your  own.   This  morning  we  sur- 
veyed the  Frescati  Baths,  and  the  reservoir  for  oysters 
io  front  of  them.    The  baths  are  kept  in  elegant  order, 
sad  the  spacious  mansion  containing  them  presents  a 
handsome  exterior.    I  did  not  relish  the  oysters ;  they 
Uste  of  copperas,  as  do  those  wc  get  at  home — and 
this  is  natural  enough,  as  they  come  out  of  the  same 
waters.  On  the  shore,  contiguous  to  the  bathing  estab- 
lishment, wc  witnessed  the  amusing  spectacle  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  Turkish  costume,  struggling  in  the 
briny  element,  whose  billows  almost  threw  them  down, 
although  supported  by  the  arms  of  sturdy  sailors,  and 
clinging  to  ropes  suspended  from  stakes  on  the  beach. 
Last  night  we  went  to  the  theatre,  and  were  much  en- 
tertained by  the  performance  of  Lepeintre,  an  excel- 
lent comic  actor  from  Paris.   Havre  is  enclosed  by 
Wly  walls,  outside  of  which  are  deep  moats,  and  the 
bonier*  of  these  are  covered  with  a  bright  verdure,  in 
the  town  there  is  a  pleasant  walk  shaded  by  lime  trees, 
tad  the  square  in  front  of  the  theatre  is  laid  off  in 
gravel  walks,  with  seats  on  each  side.    Here  the  gen- 
tly of  the  city,  and  hosts  of  children,  with  their  nurses 
to  guard  them,  assemble  every  afternoon.   It  is  also 
usual  for  a  military  band  to  play  there  at  sunset.  The 
most  interesting  object  in  Havre  is  an  old  structure 
c&Qed  the  "  Tower  of  Francis  the  First,"  in  which  that 
nionurh  was  sumptuously  feasted  by  the  [primevalj 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  three  centuries  ago.   But  mo- 
ney must  have  been  of  extreme  value,  and  provisions 
very  cheap  in  that  age,  as  it  is  said  the  banquet  cost 
only  ihmy  pounds ;  or  perhaps  what  then  was  consi- 
dered a  /east,  would  in  these  days  of  luxury  be  thought 
an  ordinary  meal.    The  following  anecdote  will  give  you 
m  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  edifice.   A  crazy  soldier 
once  shut  himself  up  in  it  while  the  garrison  were  dining, 
and  although  he  was  strongly  besieged,  maintained 
ason  for  two  hours  ere  ho  was  overcome.   As  we 
are  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  for  Rouen  in  the  steamboat,  I 
must  retire  to  rest.    Accept  our  love,  and  remember  us 
atf<:<  lionately  to  aunt  Margaret  and  Albert.   I  hope 
you  had  a  sale  journey  home  from  Southampton,  and 
found  all  well  at  the  Lodge.  Yours, 

LEONT1NE. 

LETTER  SECOND. 
The  Seine— Qoillebcuf— Candcbcck— Curious  Rite  at  the  Vil- 
lage of  8L  ArnoM—  La  Mallleraie — Abbey  of  Jamleges— 
Charles  the  Seventh  and  Agnes  Sorrel— Chateau  of  Robert 
W  DUble-Axriv  *1  at  Rouen. 

RODKK,   . 

Jf,Dear/«se.- 

What  a  silly  creature  you  are  to  be  sure  ! — to  have 
preferred  the  shades  of  Morren  Lodge,  and  the  compa- 
ny of  good  aunt  Margaret,  (not  to  say  that  of  somc- 
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body  else,  for  fear  of  o  blush,)  to  accompanying  us  in  our 
present  tour !  I  am  more  and  more  enchanted  as  we 
proceed,  and  cannot  help  bewailing  your  decision, 
whenever  we  are  partaking  of  any  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment-  'Tia  true,  you  tell  us  that  oiler  your  marriage 
next  spring,  Albert  intends  visiting  the  continent;  but 
dear  me!  how  many  tilings  may  occur  in  the  mean- 
while to  alter  your  plans.   Nay,  the  knot  may  never 
be  tied — for  its  no  M  wonder  of  wonders"  now-a-days 
for  lads  and  lasses  to  change  their  minds.   And  should 
you  prove  a  "constant  couple,"  and  the  wedding  take 
place,  I  doubt  that  Albert  will  be  able  to  tear  himself 
from  his  books  and  musty  parchments.   You  know  I've 
often  told  you,  that  he  never  would  have  fallen  in  love 
with  your  ladyship,  I'm  convinced,  had  he  not  surprised 
you  that  eventful  morning  in  papa's  study,  reading  the 
life  of  the  American  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  while 
lite  rest  of  us  were  playing  at  battledore  on  the  lawn  ; 
and  this  you 'may  tell  him  if  you  choose.  "Well, 
enough  of  rattle,  Leontinc,  (I  hear  you  say,)  and  do 
let's  have  something  interesting."   So  you  shall,  sister 
Jane ;  and  I  hasten  to  give  you  an  account  of  our  voy- 
age from  Havre  to  this  ancient  capital.   It  was  de- 
lightful !   We  were  favored  with  dear  skies  and  pro- 
pitious breezes,  and  remained  on  deck  the  whole  day  to 
enjoy  the  scenery,  for  the  banks  of  the  Seine  are  highly 
cultivated,  and  at  every  turn  present  beautiful  points 
of  view.   We  glided  by  many  villages,  and  several 
monasteries  and  castles.   Among  the  former  I  will  only 
mention  (iuillebeuf  and  Candebeck.   duillebeuf  is  fa- 
mous for  its  ninety-nine  pilots ;  and  as  the  navigation 
there  is  extremely  dangerous  for  vessels,  they  have  full 
employment.  It  is  remarkable  that  their  number  lias 
always  been  ninety-nine  from  time  immemorial.  Can- 
debeck is  situated  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Vernet,  the  celebrated  marine  painter,  pro- 
nounced the  view  from  its  quay  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful water  prospects  in  France.   An  old  lady  on  board 
the  steamboat,  told  mamma  and  myself,  as  we  were 
passing  Candebeck,  that  a  few  miles  from  it  there  is  a 
village  called  St.  Arnold,  which  contains  a  pool  of  stag- 
nant water,  that  many  credulous  people  believe  effica- 
cious in  healing  cutaneous  diseases,  and  that  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  year,  numbers  who  arc  afflicted  with 
such  disorders  go  to  bathe  in  the  pool.  First,  however, 
a  particular  ceremony  must  be  performed,  or  the  water 
will  have  no  effect.   Each  applicant  for  health,  must 
steal  from  the  neighboring  woods  a  stick,  and  cost  it 
down  to  assist  in  forming  a  pile.   In  the  evening  tliis 
is  set  on  fire  by  the  curate  of  the  village,  who  comes 
forth  dressed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  accompanied 
by  priests  chanting  a  hymn.   When  the  smoke  begins 
to  darken  the  air,  a  while  pigeon  is  let  loose  from  the 
spire  of  the  church,  and  the  poor  deluded  sufferers 
firmly  believe  it  to  be  the  holy  glwst  descending  from 
heaven  to  cure  litem  1  duillebeuf  and  Candcbcck  arc 
both  associated  with  historical  recollections.   The  for- 
mer was  fortified  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  considered 
it  an  important  point,  and  wished  to  have  it  called 
Henry'sviUo,  after  himself.   This  was  not  douc  how- 
ever, and  since  his  death  the  fortifications  have  been 
destroyed.   It  was  at  Candcbcck  that  William  the 
Conqueror  crossed  the  Seine  in  1047,  on  lus  way  to 
Arqucs,  to  quell  a  sedition  among  the  people  there, 
under  the  Count  of  Arques.  It  was  governed  by  the 
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famous  Tnlbut  during  the  reign  of  Ucnry  the  Fifth  of 
England,  and  the  inhabitants  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  bravery  in  a  combat  with  the  English.  At  one 
period  it  was  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  hats  and 
gloves  ;  and  at  that  time  no  one  of  bon  ton  would  wear 
u  hat  that  was  not  made  at  Candcbcck.  The  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz  proved  a  death  blow  to  the 
industry  of  litis  town.  Soon  after  leaving  it,  we  passed 
the  Clmteau  of  La  Mailleraie,  once  the  residence  of 
Mademoiselle  Dc  la  Valliere,  during  her  youth.  The 
mansion  is  spacious,  and  its  gardens  and  thickets  looked 
very  inviting.  In  1824  the  Duchess  of  Berri  visited 
this  retreat,  and  breakfasted  in  the  garden ;  and  to 
commemorate  this  circumstance,  a  white  marble  column 
has  been  erected  there.  I  wonder  they  did  not  sur- 
mount it  with  a  coffct-pot.  Beyond  La  Mailleraie  the 
scenery  is  rather  monotonous,  but  at  length  you  np- 
proach  the  Abbey  of  Jamiegcs,  (founded  by  Saint 
Philibcrt,)  and  the  landscajw  becomes  lovely.  This 
noble  ruin,  with  its  numerous  Gothic  windows,  was  a 
majestic  spectacle.  Being  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
round  which  our  course  extended,  we  had  a  view  of  it 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  at  last,  to  my  regret,  it  faded 
from  our  sight.  Charles  the  Seventh  built  a  fine  villa 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jamiegcs,  and  here  the  beauti- 
ful, but  sinful  and  unhappy  Agnes  Sorrel,  resided.  At 
her  death  her  heart  was  deposited  in  the  Abbey,  and 
her  body  carried  to  Loches,  where  it  was  interred  with 
great  ceremony  in  the  choir  of  the  collegiate  church, 
for  Agnes  had  been  extremely  munificent  to  the  canons 
of  Loches,  giving  them  two  thousand  crowns  and  quan- 
tities of  jewels,  tapestry  and  pictures;  and  these  crafty 
ecclesiastics  paid  her  remains  all  due  respect  during  the 
life  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  her  royal  lover;  but  after 
his  demise,  while  Louis  the  Eleventh  was  visiting 
their  church,  knowing  that  he  detested  Agnes,  and  de- 
signing to  flatter  him,  they  pointed  out  her  tomb  and 
requested  permission  to  have  it  removed.  "  I  consent," 
replied  the  monarch,  (indignant  at  their  duplicity  and 
ingratitude,)  "  but  you  must  first  restore  the  riches  she 
lavished  upon  you."  The  last  object  I  will  now  de- 
scribe to  you  is  the  Chateau  of  "  Robert  lc  Diablc,"  a 
wicked  wretch,  whose  crimes  sullied  the  earth,  and 
whose  spirit  is  believed  by  the  superstitious  still  to 
haunt  the  places  that  witnessed  them.  The  scanty 
remains  cf  his  fortress  are  just  visible  on  a  rocky 
height  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine.  Beneath 
the  steep  you  behold  La  Vachcrie,  a  neat  little  country 
scat  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  residence  of 
Madame  Bocoge  when  she  composed  her  "Colom- 
biadc."  We  landed  at  Rouen  about  six  o'clock,  and 
arc  located  in  a  comfortable  hotel,  where  papa  says  wc 
will  remain  until  we  have  seen  all  the  curiosities  of 
this  interesting  old  city.  You  will  therefore  hear  from 
me  again  ere  our  departure.    Yours  truly, 

LEOMTINB. 

LETTER  THIRD. 

Dc«criptlon  of  Rouen— Cathedral— Church  of  St.  Ouen— Pic- 
ture Gallery  and  Library  in  the  Hotel  do  Villo — Square  or 
Joan  of  Arc— Theatre— Dreas  of  the  Norman  Peasant*. 

ROOEN,  . 

My  Dear  Jane : — 

According  to  your  request  and  my  propensity  to 
ecribbling,  1  intend  to  be  very  circumstantial  in  my  de- 


tails. Tray  don't  grow  tired  of  them,  or  if  yon  do, 
kocp  it  a  secret,  and  my  vanity  may  prevent  my  sus- 
pecting such  a  misfortune.  Mamma  gives  me  great 
credit  for  being  so  industrious  with  my  pen.  Sigismund 
and  Edgar  keep  a  journal ;  but  that  requires  more  ex- 
actness than  I  possess,  so  I  prefer  writing  a  letter  when 
the  humor  takes  me.  We  have  been  out  right  *«ing, 
every  morning  and  afternoon,  until  to-day.  A  bruit 
rain  now  confines  us  to  the  house,  and  affords  me  lei- 
sure for  again  conversing  with  you.  I  will  commence 
my  agreeable  task  with  a  description  of  the  town.  Its 
environs  are  beautiful,  but  the  interior  rather  gloomy— 
the  streets  ore  generally  so  narrow  and  the  houses  so 
old.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and  moats ; 
the  walls  have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  moats  filled 
up  and  converted  into  public  walks.  At  Rouen,  the 
ancient  Dukes  of  Normandy  held  their  courts,  and  it 
contains  many  vestiges  of  their  magnificence.  The 
imlacc  of  justice  is  a  vast  Gothic  structure  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Twelfth.  Beneath  it  are  prisons,  to 
which  they  were  conducting  two  culprits  as  we  enter- 
ed. One  of  its  various  halls  is  of  immense  extent,  and 
has  a  singular  vaulted  ceiling,  that  reminds  you  of  the 
hulk  of  a  vessel  reversed — a  comparison  by  the  by, 
that  is  not  original  with  me.  The  venerable  cathedral, 
with  its  lofty  spire  and  painted  windows,  engaged  us  a 
long  while.  The  spire  is  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
high,  and  visible  seven  or  eight  leagues.  There  are 
two  lowers  ;  one  of  them  denominated  the  butter  tower, 
because  the  expense  of  erecting  it  was  defrayed  with 
money  that  had  been  paid  by  the  people  for  permission 
to  eat  butter  during  lent!  It  contained  an  enormous 
bell,  nearly  equal  in  sire  to  that  at  Moscow,  and  the 
founder  of  it  is  said  to  have  died  in  an  ecstacy  at  its  com- 
pletion. This  wonderful  bell  was  destroyed  during  the 
revolution.  Many  illustrious  persons  are  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  Among  them,  Henry  the  Fifth  of  France, 
Richard  Cour  de  Lion,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
Cardinals  of  Amboise.  The  monument  of  the  two 
Cardinals  is  superb,  and  covered  with  arabesque  work. 
They  are  represented  kneeling  on  its  summit.  Above 
them  is  a  gilded  equestrian  statue  of  St.  George,  their 
patron  ;  below  them  (ranged  in  niches  on  the  front  of 
the  tomb,)  are  small  marble  figures,  emblematical  of 
the  virtues  they  possessed.  Opposite  this  mausoleum 
is  another,  equally  remarkable.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
Grand  Seneschal  Breze,  the  husband  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  governor  of  Rouen  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  the  numerous  statues  that  adorn  this  tomb,  thai 
which  represents  the  Seneschal  as  an  extended  corpse  is 
the  most  striking,  and  it  is  inimitably  executed.  The 
pinched  nose,  tight  drawn  skin,  hollow  checks  and 
sunken  eyes,  give  it  the  exact  appearance  of  a  dead 
body.  Over  the  grand  altar  of  the  church  hangs  a  fine 
painting,  by  Philip  dc  Champagne ;  the  subject  of  it  is 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  light  is  ingeniously 
and  beautifully  reflected  from  the  infant  Jesus,  (the 
tight  of  the  world,)  upon  the  surrounding  objects.  But 
enough  of  the  cathedral,  Allons  a  Saint  Ouen,  famous 
for  its  fine  interior  perspective,  which  is  curiously  and 
jMjrfectly  delineated  by  reflection  on  the  surface  of  the 
holy  water,  in  the  baplishial  font,  near  the  chief  portal 
of  the  church.  Su  Ouen  was  originally  a  Benedictine 
abbey.  Its  architect  Berneval,  is  buried  in  one  of  the 
chapels,  and  there  is  an  improbable  tradition  concerning 
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him,  viz :  that  he  was  hung  for  assasinatinghia  appren- 
tice, who  by  excelling  him  in  earring  some  trifling  or- 
nament for  the  ceiling,  had  excited  his  jealousy.  The 
painted  windows  of  St.  Ouen  arc  beautiful,  and  shed  a 
mellow  lustre  over  its  triple  aisle,  which  we  regretted 
to  exchange  for  the  glare  of  the  sun  without ;  but  time 
pressed,  and  we  hastened  to  view  the  picture  gnllery 
and  public  library  in  the  Hotel  dc  Ville— neither  of 
them  extensive,  though  worthy  of  examination.  Wc 
next  proceeded  to  the  square  of  Joan  of  Arc,  where  a 
stntue  of  her  is  erceted  on  the  spot  upon  which  she  «ii 
burnt  as  a  sorceress  in  1430.    Last  night  we  went  to 
the  play.   The  theatre  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  the 
veiling  exhibits  the  apothesis  of  Pierre  Corneille.  You 
behold  him  crowned  by  tragedy,  while  painting  and 
sculpture  vie  in  copying  his  features,  and  fame  sound* 
his  prai.?c  to  the  world.    Apollo  sheds  over  him  his 
brightness,  and  time  with  his  scythe  drives  away  envy 
and  other  evil  genii  inimical  to  his  glory.   The  ladies 
here  dress  well  and  tastefully,  but  the  costume  of  the 
peawats  is  very  queer.    It  is  the  same  throughout  Nor- 
mandy.  They  wear  high  crowned  muslin  caps,  tight 
boddicea,  full  plaited  short  petticoat*  garnished  with 
rows  of  black  velvet,  blue  stockings  clocked  with  red, 
and  black  sharptocd  shoes,  cut  low  on  the  instep,  and 
orn.'unented  with  rosettes.    They  always  have  a  gold 
cross,  suspended  from  a  black  ribbon  encircling  the 
neck,  and  a  pair  of  gold  earrings.    But  here  am  1  con- 
tinnincto  scribble,  and  the  weather  has  cleared  off  and 
the  carriage  is  ordered  for  a  drive,  and  I  verily  believe 
onming  to  the  door.    There !  papa  calls  mo  to  descend. 
la  haste,  farewell. 

LEONTINE. 


Wc  refer  the  reader  to  the  editorial  head  for  some 
remarks  upon  the  following  article. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  DOOM. 

Mr.  White, — I  am  about  to  do  a  very  foolish  thing, 
no  less  than  to  write  a  talc  of  a  mournfid  love  affaire. 
What  has  afflicted  me  with  the  propensity,  in  truth  I 
cannot  determine;  but  though  I  am  conscious  of  the 
folly,  I  console  myself  by  the  unanswerable  question, 
Why  shall  not  I  write  as  well  ns  other  fools? 

What  I  am  about  to  write  is  the  authentic  history  of 
a  most  melting  love  affaire,  which  took  place  in  this 
goodly  city  within  the  last  five  years,  and  with  the 
persons  concerned  in  it,  many  of  the  fair  and  fashiona- 
ble here  are,  or  rather  were,  acquainted.  It  was  related 
to  me  by  the  young  gentleman  himself;  of  him  I  will 

give  a  short  account.    Ten  years  ago  George  B  , 

and  myself  were  schoolfellows,  but  associated  little  to. 
gethcr  except  in  school  hours.  He  was  a  light-hearted 
and  joyous  fellow  enough,  but  at  times  as  moody  ns  the 
 himself,  and  he  always  delighted,  to  an  immode- 
rate degree,  in  the  little  misfortunes  and  calamities  that 
befall  schoolboys.  If  a  poor  fellow  in  climbing  over  a 
paling  encountered  any  little  point  or  nail,  whereby  his 
nether  garment  was  lacerated,  he  it  was  that  first  made 
the  discovery ,  and  raised  the  war  whoop.  Consequently 
he  was  half  feared,  and,  when  absent  wholly  hated  by  all 
of  us,  though  in  his  company  we  all  strove  to  be  on  good 
terms  wiUi  him.    After  he  left  school  I  saw  no  more  of 


him  for  some  years,  and  when  he  again  came  to  Rich- 
mond, we  met  on  the  civil  and  polite  footing  of  parsing 
acquaintance,  until  an  accident  brought  us  together  and 
originated  a  friendship  between  us. 

One  evening  in  June,  1832,  when  the  thermometer 
stood  at  9-1°,  I  had  managed  to  convey  myself  about  a 
mile  up  the  river  bank  for  the  purpose  of  batliing,  and 
sroins  into  the  water  I  splashed  about  with  great  vigor, 
thinking  al>oul  Lcundcr's  remarkable  feat  in  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  until  1  felt  a  great  desire  to  try  whether 

I  might  not  aspire  to  equal  him,  or  at  least  E  P  , 

who  swam  from  Mayo's  Bridge  to  Warwick  wharf 
some  years  aeo.  Accordingly  after  screwing  up  my 
courage  grievously,  I  approached  slowly  a  furious  and 
turbulent  stream,  which  tumbled  over  a  ledge  of  roeks, 
producing  some  appalling  waves  and  eddying  whirls, 
commonly  known  as  "sucks."  I  stood  on  a  rock  near 
and  contemplated  it  for  some  moments,  until  perceiving 
that  my  ambition  had  very  sensibly  diminished  and  was 
rapidly  taking  French  leave,  1  was  about  to  retire  with- 
out attempting  the  crossing,  when  I  unfortunately  dis- 
covered a  head  on  the  op|M»iic  side,  very  quietly  watch- 
ing my  proceedings, — whilst  its  owner  was  luxuriously 
rocking  himself  about  in  the  calm  element.  Ashamed  to 
retreat,  while  one  who  had  accomplished  what  I  shrank 
from,  was  perhaps  chuckling  at  my  fears,  I  sprang  for- 
ward, and  ere  I  was  well  aware  what  was  the  matter, 
found  my  self  lifted  up,  dashed  down,  whirled  around,  my 
limlxs  pulled  and  jerked  hither  and  yon  by  the  infernal 
waters,  whilst  the  waters  above  were  foaming  over  my 
head  and  plashing  into  my  face.  Finally,  I  was  wearily 
and  faintly  struggling,  almost  bursting  with  suppressed 
respiration ;  and  with  a  horrible  distinctness,  memory 
was  holding  up  to  my  mind's  eye  every  sin  wherewith 
she  could  cliurge  me,— when  my  arm  was  seized  and 
myself  dragged  along  by  a  powerful  hand.  When  1 
recovered  consciousness,  I  was  seated  on  a  rock  near 
shore,  and  the  person  to  whom  I  owed  my  life  was 

standing  by— it  was  my  old  schoolfellow,  George  B  . 

I  muttered  something  about  gratitude,  when  he  cut  me 
short  by  telling  mc  he  would  have  saved  tho  life 
of  a  drowning  dog  with  as  much  alacrity  as  he  had 
saved  mc,  and  that  ho  would,  he  thought,  deserve  my 
gratitude  more  for  advising  mc  not  again  to  be  fool 
enough  to  venture  into  deep  water  until  I  could  swim. 
This,  I  thought,  was  mthcr  taking  a  liberty ;  but  he  had 
just  saved  my  life,  and  I  said  nothing  more  while  wo 
were  dressing  ourselves.  Then  slowly  walking  towards 
the  city,  we  chatted  about  schooldays  and  schoolfellows. 
From  that  day  wc  gradually  became  better  acquainted, 
until  in  a  few  weeks  we  were  intimate  associates.  It 
was  but  natural  that  I  should  be  attached  to  a  person 
who  had  rescued  me  from  a  watery  grave,  yet  I  could 
not  but  see  that  with  many  very  admirable  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind,  there  were  some  glaring  defects  and 
vices  about  him.  He  was  generous  and  liberal  to  ex- 
cess, and  to  the  necessities  of  the  indigent  his  hand  was 
never  closed ;  he  was  a  true  friend,  but  a  bitter,  unre- 
lenting enemy;  he  cherished  revenge  as  food  fit  for 
gods,  and  therefore  the  more  delightful  to  men;  no  In- 
dian was  ever  more  unforgiving.  In  person  he  was  tall 
and  spare ;  his  face  was  not  remarkable  for  comeliness, 
though  the  features  were  good ;  but  his  eyes  gave  the 
charm  and  power  to  his  dark  pale  face ;  they  could  fas- 
cinate and  charm  as  well  as  threaten  and  command. 
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With  a  fine  and  highly  cultivated  taste,  and  a  strong 
well-informed  mind;  simple  in  his  habits  and  addicted 
to  no  species  of  intemperance  or  dissipation ;  and  with 
a  fortune  which  placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  wont, 
yet  not  enough  to  dissuade  him  from  exertion,  George 
B —  seemed  destined  to  piny  with  honor  and  success 
the  part  of  a  man  among  his  fellows. 

Our  friendship  had  endured  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth, 

and  the  gay  winter  of  1932-3  had  passed.   B   had 

been  absent  from  town  about  a  month,  when  one  even- 
ing, near  the  end  of  May,  I  met  him  on  the  cnpitol 
square;  he  had  arrived  a  few  days  before.  An  uncom- 
mon gloom  was  seated  on  his  brow  ;  but  I  was  in  no 
melancholic  mood  myself,  and  nftcr  a  few  minutes  lie 
seemed  to  regain  his  habitual  carelessness  of  look  and 
manner.  We  strolled  off,  jesting  nnd  telling  anecdotes, 
until  wc  arrived  at  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  armory. 
It  was  a  Sabbath  evening;  and,  according  to  the  cero- 
mendable  custom  of  the  young  gentlefolk  of  Richmond, 
frequent  panics  of  six  or  eight  ladies,  with  their  at- 
tendant beaux,  passed  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  pro- 
reeded  up  the  bank  of  the  canal.  As  the  ringing  laugh 
of  some  dashing  belle  readied  us  where  we  sat  on  two 

granite  blocks  on  the  top  of  the  lull,  B  would  amuse 

me  by  relating  some  ludicrous  anecdote  or  odd  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  fair  laugher.  What  a  quan- 
lity  of  scandal  did  ho  impart  to  me,  which,  had  it  !>ecn 
proclaimed  from  the  house  tops,  would  have  procured 
him  the  honor  of  martyrdom — as  surely  as  that  the 
satire  which  is  so  delightful  to  female  cars  when  pointed 
against  their  friends,  seems  too  horrible  when  turned 
against  themselves. 

They  passed  from  our  sight,  and  in  a  few  moments 

B  became  silent,  and  sat  with  his  cheek  leaning  on 

his  hands.  I  looked  down  at  the  beautiful  river  and  the 
city  spread  out  before  me,  built  on  the  side  of  a  sweep- 
ing hill,  like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  so  beautifully  and 
faithfully  delineated  in  Cooke's  picture,  and  very  so- 
berly speculated  on  the  probabilities  of  our  ever  hav- 
ing such  a  city  as  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  I 
tired  at  length  of  such  inconclusive  speculation,  and 
turning  to  my  companion  with  intent  to  enliven  him  a 

little,  said,  "B  you  have  never  told  me  of  any  qffairt 

du  cam  in  which  you  were  a  party ;  tell  me  who  is  or 
was  the  goddess  of  your  profane  idolatry.'* 

lie  started  as  if  I  had  stabbed  him,  and  gazed  at  me 
with  a  fixed  stare.  I  liavc  said  that  his  eyes  were  re- 
markably piercing;  and  I  looked  away  from  his  glance, 
fearing  lest,  inadvertently,  I  had  awakened  a  painful 
recollection. 

"Tell  me,"  said  he,  "are  you  superstitious!  Do  you 
think  that  beings  superior  to  the  laws  of  humanity  have 
ever  appeared  to  mortals  or  conversed  with  them?*' 
"Not  in  these  latter  days  at  all  events,'7  replied  I,  "or 
else  I  should  never  liave  played  the  many  mad  pranks 
that  I  have  done,  on  dark  still  nights,  in  grave  yards 
and  church  porches,  where  the  gentry  you  speak  of 
would  be  met  with,  1  imagine,  if  any  where."  "  All," 
said  he,  as  if  swallowing  down  a  groan,  "  you  jest 
lightly ;  but  1  will  tell  you  that  which  will  somewhat 
shake  your  incredulity.''  In  spite  of  me,  his  manner 
made  some  impression  on  me,  though  I  half  suspected 
it  to  be  a  mere  ruse— but  my  attention  became  strongly 
riveted,  as  he  went  on  with  his  story, 

"Five  years  ago,"  said  he,  "I  was  entering  my  se- 


venteenth year,  and  began  to  think  myself  a  man, 
especially  as  I  had  been  for  one  session  to  college.  It 

was  during  the  first  vacation  that  I  went  down  to  

county  to  see  my  guardian,  and  to  wage  war  on  every 
living  winged  creature,  from  a  sparrow  to  a  turkey 
buzzard ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  fair  weather,  I 
never  looked  into  any  thing  bearing  the  likeness  of  a 
book,  unless  it  was  to  tear  out  the  blank  leaves  for 
wadding.  But  one  cold,  raw,  windy,  drizzly  day,  after 
satisfying  myself  that  there  was  no  more  likelihood 
that  the  rain  would  cease,  than  if  it  hod  been  the  com- 
mencement of  the  deluge,  I  desperately  picked  up  a 
book,  and  going  to  my  sleeping  apartment,  threw  my- 
self on  my  bed  and  fell  to  reading.  I  forget  what  it 
was,  but  I  know  it  was  some  extravagant  Italian  or 
Sicilian  romance,  in  which  ghost*,  angels  and  devils 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  human  actors,  with  very 
little  ceremony.  It  interested  mc  though  wonderfully, 
and  I  continued  hard  at  it  until  late  at  night,  when  liav- 
ing  finished  it,  I  got  into  bed  and  lay  half  thinking, 
half  dreaming,  about  what  I  had  been  reading.  A  while 
after,  I  heard  my  name  called  in  a  voice  which  seemed 
to  be  near  me.  I  shivered  with  dread — but  made  no 
answer.  Again  my  name  was  pronounced;  and  the 
voice  continued^" Look!  behold  her  who  will  blight 
and  wither  up  thy  happiness  and  life,  and  drive  thee  to 
an  early  tomb."  Unconsciously  I  sat  up  and  looked 
around ;  the  room  was  as  dark  as  midnight,  and  the 
wind  sighed  mournfully  as  it  swept  through  the  trees 
in  the  yard.  Suddenly  a  light  glanced  before  my  eyes; 
I  looked  and  saw  a  room  handsomely  furnished,  with  a 
small  round  table  in  the  centre,  and  near  it  a  sofa.  A 
young  lady  was  standing,  apparently  just  risen  from 
the  sofa,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  table,  and  the 
other  extended  pointing  at  me.  Her  eyes  were  fas- 
tened on  my  face,  with  a  look  of  proud,  bitter  scorn. 
I  was  as  one  fascinated:  she  slowly  turned  her  face 
from  mc  and  waved  her  hand— then  all  vanished.  I 
sunk  back  on  my  pillow  with  a  feeling  of  utter  despair: 
it  passed  off,  and  I  longed  for  revenge.  I  said  aloud, 
"devil  or  angel,  grant  that  I  may  inflict  misery  equal 
to  what  I  shall  suffer,  and  see  her  sink  before  me  into 
the  grave,  and  then  I  will  not  repine  at  my  destiny." 
With  a  perfect  distinctness  I  heard  the  words,  "Thy 
wish  is  granted.''  A  feeling  of  gratified  revenge  stole 
over  me,  and  I  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep. 

"  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  having  peeped  from  my 
window  and  found  (lie  weather  as  bad  as  ever,  I  again 
pressed  my  pillow  with  design  to  woo  a  morning  nap. 
All  at  once  I  recollected  the  extraordinary  vision  or 
dream  of  the  post  night— every  circumstance  clearly 
presenting  itself  to  my  mind — every  look  and  gesture 
of  the  figure,  and  every  word  uttered,  seemed  engraved 
on  my  memory— I  tried  to  convince  myself  thai  it  was  a 
dream ;  I  argued  with  myself  and  resolved  that  it  ws»  a 
dream — but  something  within  me  said,  "  it  is  no  dream.** 
For  several  days  1  thought  of  nothing  else ;  but  ot  six- 
teen wo  are  not  fond  of  a  long  continued  musing  about 
any  thing,  good  or  bad ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  going  to  meetings  on  Sundays,  the  im- 
pression wore  off  by  degrees. 

"I  returned  to  college, studied  hard, frolicked  harder, 
and  was  indefatigable  in  every  piece  of  mischief  which 
could  be  devised  by  the  collective  wisdom  and  inge- 
nuity of  eighty  hoys;  and  having  several  times  narrow  i  * 
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i  and  once  been  threatened  with  dis- 
mission absolute,  I  finished  the  course,  and  came  to 
Richmond  to  amuse  myself  in  every  way  I  could  find 
oat;  and  for  want  of  other  matter  to  engage  me,  to  dip 
a  little  into  the  sublime  study  of  the  law.   The  winter 
of  1831-9  was  commencing.   The  redoubtable  cholera 
had  not  yet  arrived  in  America ;  but  all  were  dreading 
it.  Folks  here  seemed  determined  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock  and  live  merrily  while  they  could.   1  made  ac- 
quaintances; and  received  invitations  to  parties,  of  which 
I  attended  many,  where  I  cannot  aver  that  even  my 
small  stock  of  ideas  was  much  augmented,  though  on 
uw  score  of  creature  comforts  they  were  very  pleasant ; 
and  by  dutifully  and  honestly  paying  the  expected  visit 
afttr,  acquired  the  repute  of  an  honest,  polite  and 
young  man.   Some  unthinking  youths  arc 
as  to  care  very  little  about  paying  n 
rial  after  a  party,  though  they  are  very  particular  in 
payiog  it  before  one  is  to  take  place.  Thai  was  not  my 
plan:  I  was  always  addicted  to  the  calculation  of 
dunces,  and  argued  that  as  one  party  hud  been  given 
at  a  particular  house,  possibly,  nay  probably,  (baling 
accidents)  another  inighl  be  in  the  course  of  time.  Upon 
thia  principle  I  acted,  and  do  not  think  that  I  ever  lost 
by  iu    The  winter  passed  and  summer  came  on. — 
1  went  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  by  eating 
huge  dinners  and  suppers,  and  drinking  the  dread- 
ful waters;  galloping  about  the  mountains  in  Miss 

 'a  train,  and  occasionally  walking  five  or  six 

miles  to  fish,  I  got  into  prodigious  health— my  limbs 
grew  firm  and  hard  as  iron,  and  I  felt  strong  enough  to 
hrain  a  wild  bull,  or  hug  a  bear  to  death.  But  I  grew 
tired  of  this  life,  and  early  in  the  fall  came  back  to 
Richmond  to  see  what  in  the  deuce  the  people  were 
duin£  with  the  cholera.  The  newspapers  said  the  city 
was  as  silent  and  gloomy  as  a  charnel  house. 

"Every  thing,  however,  must  end;  and  the  cholera's 
day  passed, — by  the  middle  of  November  every  dead 
person  was  forgotten,  and  every  one  li  ving  seemed  to  for- 
get what  it  was  to  die.  The  fashionables  came  back  in 
throngs  about  the  time  the  Legislature  commenced  its 
trry  necessary  and  exceedingly  laborious  annual  ses- 
sion; and  no  one  who  had  not  seen,  as  I  had,  piles  of 
coffins  six  feet  deep,  wailing  for  the  graves  which  were 
U>  receive  them,  could  have  believed  that  death  and 
desolation  had  so  lately  hovered  over  the  city. 

"Several  parties  bad  been  given,  and  the  regular 
routine  had  commenced.   On  the  evening  preceding 

Christmas  day,  I  went  to  a  large  party  at  Mr.  's. 

I  was  idly  engaged — now  in  managing  a  jelly,  now  in 
iaunching  a  devilled  biscuit,  when  among  the  new  faces 
shewing  themselves  about  the  room,  I  discovered  one 
which  drew  my  attention  forcibly.  It  was  not  a  very 
beautiful  face  certainly— but  there  was  about  it — a  name- 
less something  wluch  convinced  me  that  she  was  an  un- 
common character.  On  her  pure  white  high  forehead, 
was  stamped  the  seal  of  bright  intelligence,  and  her 
which  was  rather  large,  indicated  a  world  of 
I  thought  1  had  seen  the  face  somewhere — but 
where  and  when  I  could  not  tell.  I  inquired  her  name; 
Miss   ,  staying  with  her  aunt  Mrs.   ,  I 


was  standing  with  my  arms  folded,  looking  the  picture 
of  gravity,  when  the  beautiful  young  mistress  of  the  mer- 
riment making  came  to  inc,  and  desiring  me  not  to  get 
asleep,  with  an  applauding  laugh  at  her  own  wit,  said, 
"come,  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  lady  who  has  eyes  as 
expressive  as  your  own,  and  whose  vivacity  will  rouse 
you,  if  any  thing  can."  I  languidly  inquired  who  the 
lady  was  to  whom  she  was  so  very  complimentary — 

she  pointed  out  Miss  ,  and  I  consented  at  once. 

The  introduction  was  duly  gone  through  with,  the  plea- 
sure of  the  lady's  hand  for  a  dance  asked  and  granted, 
the  four  cotillons  which  constitute  the  regular  allow- 
ance performed,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  a  charm- 
ing sofa  that  it  really  was  a  delight  to  repose  on. 
She  danced  no  more  that  night,  nor  did  I — but  we 
talked  al»out  every  thing  and  about  nothing.  I  lis- 
tened to  her  musical  voice  and  looked  at  her  dark 
lustrous  eyes,  until  I  determined  with  myself  tliat  I  ad- 
mired her  very  hugely,  and  when  I  attended  her  to  her 
carriage  at  one  o'clock,  and  heard  her  say  tliat  she 
would  be  glad  to  see  me  again,  I  felt  as  grateful  as 
though  she  had  done  me  a  kindness. 

"For  a  fortnight,  I  was  assiduous  in  cultivating  her 
good  graces,  until  I  flattered  myself  that  I  was  looked 
on  as  by  no  means  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  About 
this  lime  morning  rides  were  all  the  rage.  Among  nil 
the  young  ladies  in  the  city,  residents  or  visiters,  Miss 

  was  the  only  one  who  could  at  all  manage 

a  steed — but  what  of  that  ?  Young  men  talked  con- 
stantly of  ;  how  deucedly  well  she  sal  a  horse ; 

trotting,  galloping,  at  full  speed,  'twas  all  one  to  her; 
indeed  in  all,  savo  perhaps  one  particular,  she  was 
a  perfect  Diana  Vernon — and  no  wonder  that  fush- 
ion  and  the  desire  of  notoriety  should  induce  many 
young  ladies,  who  knew  as  little  about  riding  as  they 

did  about  the  Bible,  to  try  to  rival  her.  Miss   

was  no  exception.    I  was  riding  one  morning  with 


told.  Now  I  certainly  had  never  seen 


i hough  1  had  heard  of  her;  for  her  father  lived  within 
a  few  miles  of  my  guardian's  farm — but  her  face  haunt- 
ed me  as  that  of  one  1  had  known  in  days  gone  by.  I 


a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  the  horse  of  one 
of  the  gentlemen  took  fright  at  something,  and  off  he 
started.  We  rode  rapidly  after  him  to  see  what  would 
be  the  result.  The  horse  was  dashing  down  the  road 
like  the  wind — suddenly  ho  stopped  short,  and  his  un- 
lucky rider  darted  from  his  saddle  like  a  bull-frog  in  full 
leap,  and  plunged  head  foremost  into  a  pile  of  brush- 
wood, where  his  legs  alone  remained  visible,  gesticu- 
lating vigorously.  Up  we  rode  in  great  horror,  think- 
ing the  poor  fellow's  neck  was  broken  to  a  certainty ;  but 
no  such  thing — his  time  was  not  yet  come.  We  hauled 
him  forth,  and  found,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
digs  and  scratches  about  his  face,  he  was  a  whole, 
though  a  miserably  crest-fallen  man.  That  evening  I 
related  the  adventure  of  our  morning  ride  to  Miss 
 ,  and  instead  of  operating  ns  a  damper  to  her  de- 
sire of  riding,  she  became  more  resolutely  bent  on  it- 
nothing  would  do  but  I  must  ride  with  her  next  day. 
Accordingly,  next  morning  we  started ;  she  riding  a  quiet 


looking  pacing  nag,  and  I  on  that  large  fiery  grey  horse 
that  broke  my  barouche  to  pieces,  the  day  you  rode 
with  me  to  Fairfield  and  nearly  broke  our  necks  into 
the  bargain. 

"  I  felt  uncommonly  dull  and  sleepy  that  morning, 
and  was  so  absent  that  at  length  I  fairly  wore  out  my 
companion's  patience,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
equal  to  Grisscl's,  and  in  order  to  rouse  me  from  my 
dreaming  fit,  endeavored  to  give  me  a  smart  cut  witb 
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her  switch,  which  missed  mc — but  took  effect  on  my 
horse's  flank.  He  sprang  forward,  and  kicking  vio- 
lently, pitched  me  from  the  saddle,  and  down  I  came 
luckily  on  a  soft  sandy  place,   I  jumped  up  and  saw 

Miss  's  nag  rearing  and  plunging  furiously,  and 

her  rider  clinging  to  the  saddle  with  one  hand  and  the 
mane  with  the  other.  In  an  instant  I  was  at  the  ani- 
mal's Ucad,  and  seizing  her  nose  with  a  powerful  grasp 
held  her  quiet,  while  I  lifted  Miss  from  her  sad- 
dle. Her  face  was  pale,  her  lip  quivered  with  terror, 
and  she  trembled  so  violently  that  I  was  obliged  to  put 
my  arm  round  her  waist  to  support  her.  1  congratu- 
Ititcd  her  on  her  escape  from  the  danger,  and  proposed 
Chat  we  should  continue  our  ride,  as  my  horse  had  stop- 
ped near  us  and  was  attentively  looking  on,  promising 
her  at  the  same  lime  to  be  very  attentive  during  the 
ride,  and  not  compel  her  to  lash  my  horse  in  order  to 
draw  my  notice.  "No,"  she  said,  "she  could  not, she 
would  never  attempt  to  ride  again."  I  became  uneasy 
and  earnestly  besought  her  to  permit  mc  to  lift  her  to 
her  saddle,  adding,  that  should  our  mishap  be  known, 
we  should  be  rallied  to  detith  about  it.  At  length  she 
consented  to  ride  slowly  home.  Neither  said  any  tiling 
to  any  one  about  our  ride — but  I  could  not  forget  that 

my  arm  had  encircled  's  slender  waist.  1  became 

absorbingly  devoted  to  her;  and  one  day  when  1  found 
her  alone,  with  her  cheek  resting  pensively  on  her  little 
hand,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  tell  her  that  I  believed  1 
loved  her,  and  said  a  deal  of  nonsense  besides,  to  which 
she  listened  with  quiet  resignation,  and  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, she  tendered  her  hand  to  kiss. 

"  About  ten  days  after  this  event,  my  guardian  came 
to  town,  bringing  with  him  his  daughter,  a  beautiful 
little  creature,  with  whom  I  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
brother.    The  day  after  their  arrival,  there  was  a 

party,  to  which  I  was  to  attend  Miss  .  My 

guardian  was  an  elderly,  staid  gentleman,  fond  of  his 
ease,  and  mode  it  n  point  of  conscience  to  go  to  his 
rest  at  ten  o'chwk  regularly,  and  I  thought  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  go  with  his  pretty  daughter.  1 

therefore  wrote  a  short  note  to  Miss  ,  telling  her 

how  matters  stood,  and  thought  nothing  more  about  it 
until  we  arrived  at  the  party,  where  I  looked  in  vain 
for  her.  "  She  will  be  here  after  a  while,"  thought  I — 
and  to  pass  off  the  time  agreeably,  I  danced  with  my  fair 
companion.  The  night  wore  away,  and  still  the  girl  I 
wished  most  to  sec  did  not  arrive,  nor  could  I  conjecture 
the  cause  of  her  absence.  Next  day  1  went  with  my  guar- 
dian and  my  sweet  cousin,  as  I  called  her,  to  sec  some 
paintings  at  the  Museum,  and  other  sights;  and  the  day 
ufler,  she  insisted  that  I  should  accompany  her  in  a  shop- 
ping expedition.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  la- 
bor or  suffering  that  1  would  not  sooner  undergo,  than  ac- 
company a  lady,  and  more  especially  a  very  fair  young 
lady,  shopping ;  they  look  at  a  thousand  things,  ask 
one's  opinion  or  advice  about  every  tiling,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  follow  it  in  nothing — besides  all  that, 

I  was  very  anxious  to  see  Miss  that  morning; 

but  was  obliged  to  submit. 

"Next  morning  I  paid  her  an  early  visit — she  was 
sitting  at  the  tabic  writing  aa  I  entered.  As  she  looked 
up  at  me  I  thought  1  noticed  somewhat  of  displeasure 
in  her  eyes,  and  it  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  perhaps 
she  was  not  pleased  at  my  failure  to  attend  her  to  the 
parly.   If  so,  her  peltishncss  was  obviously  unreason- 


able in  the  extreme,  and  I  forthwith  determined  to  an- 
ger her  a  little,  if  I  discovered  my  surmise  to  be  well 
founded. 

"I  talked  to  her  for  some  time  very  courteously.  Her 
brow  began  to  clear  up,  and  I  feared  lest  she  should  be- 
come entirely  good  humored  and  leave  me  no  opportuni- 
ty to  vex  her;  so  I  spoke  of  the  party,  mentioned  some 
who  were  there,  and  how  delightful  the  whole  affair  was : 
eatables,  drinkables,  music,  ladies  and  all,  charming ; 
and  amongst  other  things  1  dilated  with  great  emphasis 
on  my  cousin,  praised  her  beauty,  her  gracefulness,  her 
wit ;  spoke  of  the  admiration  she  excited,  and  concluded 
by  declaring  that  she  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
girl  I  had  seen  there — and  1  ran  my  fingers  through  my 
curling  hair,  and  thrusting  my  right  leg  out  before  me, 
gazed  complacently  at  the  toe  of  my  pump. 

"  M  iss  looked  at  the  fire  and  twisted  the  unfor- 
tunate pen  she  held  in  her  hand,  into  many  unnatural 
shapes— but  said  nothing. 

"'Well,'  resumed  I,  '1  could  not  imagine  why  you 
were  not  there ;  I  looked  for  you  once  or  twice  during 
the  evening,  and  was  astonished  when  I  heard  that  you 
had  not  come.* 

"  'Oh,  I  received  your  note  telling  mc  that  you  would 
accompany  another  lady,  and  not  wishing  to  go  abeg- 
ging  for  an  escort,  resolved  to  stay  at  home.' 

"  «  What  a  pity!"  said  I,  'if  you  had  been  there  I 
should  have  had  nothing  to  wish  for;  as  it  was,  the 
evening  passed  delightfully — I  scarce  left  my  little  cou- 
sin's side.  Yesterday  she  carried  mc  shopping  with 
her  all  the  morning,  and  the  day  before  I  went  with  her 
to  sec  the  Ariadne.  She  is  very  much  like  the  picture, 
and  has  the  same  beautiful  fair  complexion,  the  same 
blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  which  I  admire  so  much, 
you  know.' 

"  I  looked  up  at  Miss  ;  she  was  gazing  fixedly 

at  me.  I  noticed  a  tear  in  her  eye,  as  she  turned  away 
and  rested  her  cheek  on  her  dear  little  hand.  I  began 
to  think  matters  were  becoming  too  serious. 

"  'Sweet  ■,'  I  began,  in  an  altered  and  earnest 

tone — She  raised  her  head  suddenly  and  I  trembled  at 
her  glance. 

"  '  Sweet  she  repeated,  with  scornful  empha- 
sis— 'George,  I  owe  you  my  life,  and  for  that  I  shall 
always  feel  gratitude.  I  have  loved  you  for  yourself — 
for  I  thought  you  generous,  sensible  and  sincere  Your 
present  conduct  shews  how  much  I  have  been  deceived 
in  you,  and  the  love  I  have  been  proud  to  feel  is  lost  in 
contempt.'  She  rose  from  her  seat  as  she  spoke. — 
Heaven  and  Earth!  The  figure  seen  in  my  al- 
most forgotten  vision  stood  before  me.  1  was  mo- 
tionless with  horror — a  dagger  of  ice  seemed  sJowly 
to  pierce  my  breast — I  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hand 
and  groaned :— Too  fearfully  were  the  words  of  doom 
fulfilled. 

"  I  rose  slowly  from  my  chair,  bowed  low  to  

and  leaving  the  house,  hurried  to  my  room  and  threw 
myself  on  my  bed."  There  I  writhed  in  convulsive  ago- 
ny, and  in  the  frenzy  of  unutterable  despair  cursed  the 
hour  in  which  I  was  born.  The  criminal  who,  in  the 
confident  hope  of  pardon,  and  indulging  in  dreams  of 
long  life  and  happiness,  is  suddenly  dragged  forth  to 
the  gnllows,  feels  not  a  tythe  of  the  utter  desolation  I 
then  felt.  By  degrees  my  frenzy  subsided,  and  a  did! 
stupor  was  coming  over  mc, — when  the  word  'Rttrmgr* 
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was  muttered  in  my  ear.  I  remembered  the  promise. 
4  Rneiift  is  mine,  and  1  will  wreak  it  to  the  uttermost.' 
I  became  perfectly  calm — it  was  the  calm  of  despair.  I 
had  nothing  to  hope  for  but  revenge,  and  then,  come 
what  might,  I  would  be  ready  to  meet  it!  'Yes,'  said 
I  aloud,  'I  will  twine  myself  round  her  heartstrings — 
she  shall  lore  me  devotedly,  fatally,  and  I  will  requite 
her  with  a  contempt  colder  than  the  snows  on  Cotapaxi, 
an>i  a  hate  more  intense  than  its  fires.' 

"  In  a  few  days  my  guardian  left  town  with  his  daugh- 
ter. I  went  about  as  usual  and  frequently  met  Miss 
 ,  to  whom  I  always  spoke  with  an  air  of  grave  po- 
liteness—but  never  alluded  to  her  displeasure.  I  soon 
uw  that  her  anger  whs  passed  like  a  summer  cloud,  and 
that  she  was  not  at  all  indisposed  to  a  renewal  of  our 
former  intimacy.  One  evening  at  a  party  somewhere, 
I  was  engaged  in  a  lively  conversation  with  her,  and 
wju  quietly  offering  her  many  little  polite  attentions, 
from  which  a  casual  observer  would  have  inferred  that 
we  were  excellent  friends — but  there  was  nothing  of 
confiding,  affectionate  interest  in  my  tone  or  looks :  all 
was  the  calm,  cold,  habitual  politeness  of  a  thorough 
bred  man  of  the  world.  After  a  silence  of  some  minute 
or  two,  she  said  kindly,  '  George,  I  am  sorry  for  whut 
I  aid  in  my  hasty  anger  and  would  be  delighted  if  you 
would  forgive  and  forget  it* — and  she  offered  me  her 
band.  1  would  have  spurned  it  from  me — but  the  time 
»«  not  yet  come.  So  I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and 
with  a  grateful  pressure,  thanked  her  for  her  conde- 
scending goodness.  '  Now,'  said  she,  with  one  of  her 
most  eodearing  smiles,  4  we  are  good  friends  again.' 

"For  an  instant  my  dire  resolution  seemed  melting 
away— but  I  steeled  myself  relentlessly,  and  swore  by 
ray  own  head  to  pursue  my  revenge.  From  that  day 
forth  I  was  unremitting  in  my  endeavor  to  gain  her 
whole  heart— every  word  and  look  was  directed  to  that 
end.  For  hours  have  I  sat  with  her,  pouring  out  for  her 
attentive  ear  whatever  my  more  masculine  studies  had 
made  me  conversant  with,  but  which  to  her  had  been 
»s  a  sealed  book. 

"  At  length  I  saw  that  I  had  succeeded ;  her  whole 
being  teemed  bound  up  in  my  love,  and  I  felt  that  my 
Tirtim  was  in  my  power.  4  Now  for  revenge,'  I  mut- 
tered, as  I  walked  slowly  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell. 
The  room  was  empty  as  I  entered ;  I  sat  down  and 
pondered  over  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  attaining 
my  wish.  Presently  I  heard  a  light  step  hurrying 
duwn  the  staircase,  and  slackening  in  speed  as  it  ap- 
proached the  door.  I  threw  a  slight  expression  of  gloom 

over  my  features;  the  door  opened,  and  Miss   

entered  and  greeted  me  with  a  mingling  of  cordiality 
and  bashfukicss  which  at  one  time  would  have  brought 
me  on  my  knees  before  her:  now  it  was  of  no  avail. 
She  soon  noticed  the  sadness  of  my  looks,  and  inquired 
the  cause.  4 1  was  thinking,'  I  replied,  4  of  a  past  and 
most  painful  event.  It  was  here,  in  this  room,  that  I 
heard,  from  lips  that  were  dearest  to  mc  of  all  on  earth, 
words  which  stunned  me  more  than  a  thunderbolt  would 
have  done,  and  she  who  spoke  them  sate  where  you 
now  siu* 

" 4  Hush,  sweet ;  hush,'  said  she,  playfully  putting  her 
hand  on  my  mouth, 4  and  do  not  again  allude  to  an  occur- 
rence which  1  regret  so  much.  Indeed,'  she  continued, 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 4  indeed,  I  would  do  nny 
thing  to  convince  you  how  much  it  has  grieved  mc.' 


44 1  mmled  fondly,  and  rising  from  my  chair,  seated 
myself  by  her  side,  and  took  her  little  hand  in  mine. 

44  4  F  ,'  said  1, 4 you  have  told  mc  that  you  loved 

mc,  rind  I  believed  you ;  I  need  not  say  how  dearly  1 
have  loved  you.  Listen,  dear  girl,  to  what  my  love 
compels  me  to  tell.  Until  this  day  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  myself  as  one  beyond  the  reach  of  po- 
verty, although  not  rich :  this  very  day  I  have  learned 
that  I  am  well  nigh  pcnnylesa.  Our  engagement  is  yet 
unknown  to  any  save  ourselves,  and  it  remains  with 
you  to  say  whether  it  shall  continue.  I  release  you  en- 
tirely from  your  promise,  and  never  by  word  or  deed  will 
I  reproach  you,  should  you  listen  to  the  voice  of  prudence, 
and  decline  linking  your  fate  to  that  of  one  who  has  no- 
thing save  the  gushing  tenderness  and  love  of  a  pas- 
sionate heart  to  offer  you.  If  your  generous  mind  reject 
the  thought  of  discarding  me  for  my  poverty,  think  on 
all  you  will  have  to  undergo;  the  loss  of  all  that  cus- 
tom has  rendered  almost. necessary ;  4  the  proud  man's 
contumely — the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune;' perchance  the  bilings  of  absolute  penury  ; — and 
tell  me,  can  you  leave  family  and  friends,  and  your 
childhood's  home,  and  endure  all  for  the  sake  of  my 
love  ?' 

44  My  arm  had  encircled  her  waist,  and  I  gazed  stead- 
fastly on  her  face.  The  proud  blood  rose  in  her  pale 
cheek  as  she  nnswered, 4  George,  I  do  love  you  more 
than  I  know  how  to  express,  and  ever  for  yourself 
alone.  I  can  now  show  you  how  completely  I  am 
yours,  for  my  love  can  end  but  with  my  life.' 

44  Wildly,  fearfully,  did  the  fiery  blood  bound  through 
my  tingling  veins.  I  drew  her  to  me ;  her  head  lay  on 
my  shoulder,  and  I  covered  with  kisses  her  forehead, 
her  eyes,  her  check,  her  lips.  Tears  of  passionate 
love  burst  from  my  eyes,  and  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart 
in  an  agony  of  uncontrollable  delight.  Slowly  my 
calmness  returned,  and  again  4  revenge !  revenge !'  sound- 
ed in  my  ear. 

I  withdrew  my  arm  from  her,  but  still  retained 
her  hand,  and  said  in  a  quiet  tone,  44  Listen  again,  and 
swear  by  your  hopes  of  heaven  that  you  will  divulge 
to  no  mortal  car  what  I  shall  say.'*  She  did  so,  and  I 
continued:  44 Two  months  ago  you  told  mc  that  you 
scorned  and  despised  mc :  I  swore  to  requite  it — and 
now  I  tell  you,  and  I  swear  by  the  crown  of  the  eternal 
king  I  tell  you  truly,  that  I  abhor  you ;  I  scorn  and  hate 
you  more  than  I  do  the  wretch  who  has  murdered  her 
infant  child.''  I  flung  from  mc  as  I  spoke  the  hand  I 
held,  and  rising  from  my  scat,  stood  with  my  arms  fold- 
ed, looking  her  full  in  the  face. 

44  For  a  moment  she  gazed  wildly  at  me,  as  if  she  did 
not  comprehend  what  I  had  said  ;  but  as  the  dreadful 
truth  forced  itself  on  her  mind  her  face  became  white 
as  chalk,  her  eyelids  quivered  convulsively,  and  with 
almost  a  scream  she  fell  back  in  a  swoon.  I  raised  her, 
and  getting  some  water  from  a  flower  jar,  I  sprinkled  it 
over  her  face,  and  supported  her  in  my  arms.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  me 
with  a  gaze  of  imperfect  consciousness;  my  arm  still 
supported  her.  4  Oh  George,  George,'  she  murmured, 
clasping  my  neck  with  her  arms,  and  sobbing  bitterly, 
'how  could  you  jest  so  cruelly  with  me?  I  know  you 
were  not  in  earnest ;  you  could  not  speak  so  in  earnest 
to  your  own  F  ;  but  your  dreadful  look  fright- 
ened me  almost  to  death  ;'  and  she  hid  her  face  in  ray 
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bosom,  and  sobl>ed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  For  a 
few  moments  her  sobs  continued,  and  then  she  gradu- 
ally recovered  herself.  I  quietly  unclasped  her  hands 
from  my  neck,  and  again  rising  from  the  sofa,  said  in  a 

bitter  tone,  4  compose  yourself  Miss   ,  and  be 

assured  that  I  am  in  earnest.  Look  on  my  face,  and 
see  a  man  marked  for  the  grave — and  you  are  my  de- 
stroyer. You  have  blighted  all  my  happiness  in  this 
world  ;  and  before  the  leaves  which  are  new  budding 
sliall  fall,  I  will  be  sleeping  iu  my  cold  grave.  But  now 
vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  have  repaid  you  ;  your  death 
blow  has  been  stricken,  and  soon,  very  soon,  will  you 
wither  in  your  early  tomb,  where  I  shall  speedily  follow. 
Remember  your  dreadful  oath.' 

"  She  did  not  move  nor  weep,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  me  with  a  fearful  stare  as  the  charmed  bird  regards 
the  rattlesnake,  and  followed  me  as  1  moved  from  the 

room.   Next  day  I  heard  that  Miss  had  been 

discovered  in  die  room  where  I  left  her  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, and  had  with  difficulty  been  aroused  from 
it,  but  was  alarmingly  ill.  Conjecture  was  at  fault  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  illness ;  among  the  thousand  and 
one  suppositions  none  came  near  the  truth,  and  nothing 
could  be  learned  from  her.  She  was  obstinately  silent, 
as  the  attending  physician,  a  pragmatical,  dogmatical 
fellow,  chose  to  report.  A  week  passed  ami  she  was 
thought  somewhat  better;  and  her  father,  who  liad 
hurried  to  town  on  hearing  of  her  illness,  insisted  on 
carrying  her  to  the  country  with  him.  Another  week 
passed  and  1  heard  nothing  of  her.  I  became  anxious; 
I  wished  to  sec  her  again;  to  mark  the  progress  of 
death,  and  exult  in  the  completion  of  my  revenge.  I 
went  down  to  my  guardian's  house.    They  were  all 

speaking  of  poor  F  when  I  arrived ;  she  was  not 

expected  to  live  forty-eight  hours. 

"Next  day  my  guardian,  his  daughter  and  myself  rode 
over  to  Mr.  *s  to  see  F  once  more.  Her  mo- 
ther was  weeping  and  refusing  to  bo  comforted :  she  was 
her  only  child.  I  did  not  sec  her  father;  like  Hugar, 
he  had  taken  a  last  look  at  his  child,  and  had  gone  into 
the  woods  to  mourn  unseen— he  could  not  see  liis  child 
die. 

"  My  cousin  and  her  father  went  into  the  dying  girl's 
room,  while  I  remained  conversing  with  some  of  the 
neighbors  who  were  there.  After  some  time  had  elapsed 
they  came  out ;  she  came  to  me  weeping  bitterly,  and 

said  that  Miss  desired  to  sec  me  alone,  i  almost 

trembled,  but  hastened  to  the  room ;  no  one  was  there 
save  the  dying  girl.  There  she  lay,  her  dark  hair  l«»ose 
over  her  pillow,  her  fine  face  attenuated  and  while  as 
alabaster ;  one  hand  was  exposed  to  view— it  was  shnink 
almost  to  nothing — but  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  was  yet 
undiminished.  I  moved  to  the  bedside  and  gazed  in 
silence  on  the  yet  living  remains  of  the  most  angelic 
spirit  that  I  have  met  with  in  my  intercourse  with  my 
fellow  mortals.  "  George,"  said  she  in  a  weak  voice, 
"in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  breathe  my  last,  yet  I  love 
you  as  fondly  as  ever,  notwithstanding  your  cruel  treat- 
ment of  me.  Oh  speak  to  me,  George!  tell  me  that 
you  love  me,  and  I  will  forgive  you  and  die  contented." 
My  desire  for  revenge  melted  away;  I  felt  almost 
clicked  with  emotion,  and  throwing  myself  on  my 
knees  I  kissed  her  emaciated  hand  and  wept  tears 
of  bitter  regret:  inextinguishable  love  burned  in  my 
heart,  and  1  moaned  in  her  ear,  "  F  ,  my  sweet, 


sweet  F  ,  I  do  love  you,  and  have  ever  loved  you 

more  than  all  the  world  holds  beside,  but  it  was  fated 
that  thus  it  should  be!''  A  smile  of  delight  spread 
over  her  face,  her  dying  band  pressed  mine — and  in  a 
whisper  almost  inaudible  she  said,  "Farewell,  we  will 
meet  hereafter."  Her  breathing  fluttered  and  ceased— 
she  was  dead.  I  imprinted  a  last  kiss  on  her  face,  still 
lovely  even  in  death,  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  saw  her  body  committed  to  the  earth  and  ber 
grave  sprinkled  with  early  violets  ;  and  when  all  was 
over,  we  left  the  bereaved  family  to  tlieir  sorrows.— 
Since  that  day  I  have  impatiently  awaited  the  approach 
of  death,  but  my  sufferings  have  not  terminated  as  soon 
as  I  wished.  At  times  a  dreadful  feeling  of  remorse  has 
seized  me,  and  in  agonies  that  cannot  be  described  have 
I  writhed  during  many  sleepless  nights— but  I  was  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  unalterable  fate. 

"A  few  days  since  I  came  to  Richmond  to  arrange 
some  business.  To-morrow  I  shall  leave  tins  city  for 
New  York,  where  I  shall  stay  for  some  weeks.  After 
this  day  1  shall  never  see  you  again." 

He  ceased.  I  wished  to  say  sometlung,  but  his  re- 
cital had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  me,  and  he 
seemed  so  fully  fixed  in  the  belief  of  his  approaching 
death,  that  1  was  silent.  The  shades  of  evening  began 
to  deej)cn  around  us,  and  the  full  moon  rose  struggling 

through  a  bank  of  clouds.    "Come,"  said  B  ,  "go 

with  me  to  my  room ;  I  have  something  to  give  you  as 
a  memento  of  me."  We  went  to  his  room  and  be  took 
from  a  desk  a  dirk  of  beautiful  workmanship,  the  handle 
richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  giving  it  to  me  said, 
"tako  this  and  keep  iu  I  have  been  strongly  tempted 
to  use  it  against  myself,  but  have  refrained,  for  it  shall 
not  be  said  that  I  feared  to  live.  Farewell.  I  have 
something  to  do,  and  you  will  excuse  me."  I  wrung 
his  hand  and  we  parted.  I  never  saw  him  again ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  1  heard  that  he  had  returned 
from  New  York  in  a  low  state  of  health,  having,  as 
was  said,  wasted  rapidly  in  a  consumption.  Early  in 
August  he  died,  making  it  his  last  request  to  be  buried 

by  the  grave  of  Miss  .  It  was  complied  with,  and 

before  he  completed  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age, 
he  slept  by  the  side  of  her  he  had  loved.  Peace  to  their 
ashes!  sen  edict. 


For  the  Southern  Liisrary  Messenger. 
THE  CHANGES  OP  MATURE. 

Cum  polo  Pbwbus  roscia  quadrigia.— Boet:  Lib.  ii.  Met.  iu. 

How  oft  when  Sol,  in  rosy  car, 

Pursues  his  radiant  race, 
The  malice  of  the  evil  star 

Sheds  paleness  o'er  his  face !  • 

How  oft  when  Spring  sets  out  her  flowers, 

And  opening  blossoms  play, 
An  angry  cloud,  with  chilling  showers, 

Sweeps  all  their  charms  away ! 

How  oft  when  Ocean  smiles  serene, 

Composing  all  Ids  waves, 
A  sudden  storm  confounds  the  scene, 

And  sailors  find  their  graves! 

Oh  !  tlien,  since  tins  is  Nature's  style, 

Still  changing  from  her  birth, 
Why  trust  her  false,  deceitful  smile  ? 

Why  look  for  rest  on  earth  ? 
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ORtGIWAL  LITERARY  NOTICKS. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII.  By  the  author  of  Pclbani, 
*c  s  rob.  New  York :  Harper  fc  Brothers.  18M. 

Tiik  "  Messenger"  ought  to  have  contained  an  ear- 
lier notice  of  litis  fashionable  and  brilliant  work.  If 
our  readers  have  not  seen  it,  we  would  advise  them  by 
all  means  to  send  forthwith  to  the  bookseller  and  pur- 
cliasc  a  copy.  Wc  are  free  to  confess  that  it  has  raised 
Mr.  Bulwer  fifty  per  cent,  at  least  in  our  estimation, — 
yet  we  do  not  think  it  by  any  means  a  faultless  per- 
formance.  Mr.  Bulwcr's  pictures,  in  all  his  works  that 
wc  have  read,  are  too  gaudy,— too  highly  wrought,— 
and  therefore  too  much  above  nature, — and  want  the 
delightful  repose  and  serene  features  which  distinguish 
the  great  Scottish  magician,    flc  is,  nevertheless,  an 
author  of  vivid  and  powerful  fancy,  of  extensive  learn- 
ing and  of  high  capacity  to  seize  upon  his  renders  and 
enchain  them  by  fine  imagery  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence. The  work  before  us  is  one  of  undoubted  merit. 
The  subject  is  of  great  historical  interest,  and  the  au- 
thor has  contrived  to  reanimate  the  "city  of  the  dead" 
with  a  group  of  actors  who,  with  some  exceptions,  ad- 
mirably sustain  their  respective  parts,  and  contribute 
their  due  share  to  the  continued  interest  and  final  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  story.    We  shall  not  attempt  any 
analysis  of  the  book,  for  that  would  be  to  deprive  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  it,  of  much  of  that  ex- 
quisite pleasure  which  attends  the  progressive  devcl- 
opemcnt  of  the  plot,  and  the  gradual  disentanglement 
of  all  the  intricacies  in  a  work  of  fiction.   The  tragi- 
cal story  of  Pompeii  is  familiar  to  classical  readers,  and 
especially  the  graphic  account  of  its  doom  by  the 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  calam- 
ity. Its  discovery  and  partial  restoration  in  latter 
times,— the  laborious  excavations  which  have  brought 
back  its  temples,  its  theatres,  its  triumphal  arches  and 
*pacious  edifices,  to  the  light  of  day ;— its  antique  curi- 
osities and  fine  paintings,  rescued  as  it  were  from  a 
dark  interment  of  seventeen  centuries,  and  now  exhi- 
bited in  their  original  form  and  freshness,  arc  all  cir- 
cumstances of  powerful  interest, — but  have  been  so 
frequently  referred  to  by  tourists,  antiquarians  and 
others,  that  they  do  not  require  any  particular  notice 
at  our  hands.    Wc  regard  Mr.  Bulwer  as  highly  fortu- 
nate in  the  choice  of  his  subject ;  and,  as  he  enjoyed 
great  advantages  by  his  presence  on  the  spot,  he  lias 
contrived  to  embellish  his  story  by  a  variety  of  inte- 
resting details  derived  from  actual  inspection.  The 
minute  account,  for  example,  of  the  dwelling  of  Glau- 
cus, in  the  third  chapter,— of  the  complicated  arrange- 
ment and  splendid  ornaments  of  the  various  apart- 
ments, is  not  the  creation  of  fancy  but  a  lively  repre- 
sentation of  a  living  model.   By  the  way,  since  tins 
same  chapter  contains  a  very  curious  account  of  a 
Pompctan  supper,  besides  some  other  interesting  mat- 
ters, wc  are  tempted  to  insert  the  whole  in  our  columns, 
especially  as  many  of  our  readers  may  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  volumes  from  which  it  is  extracted. 
The  umbra,  who  is  introduced  as  one  of  lite  guests,  is 
a  species  of  animal  not  peculiar  we  believe,  to  the  Ro- 
man age.   Society  has  in  all  ages  abounded  in  parasites 
and  toadies,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  plentiful  repast  and 
faskwnable  company,  have  very  willingly  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  a  rich  (Mtron.    Glaucus,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  personages  in  the  talc,  had  assembled  a  small 
You.  I.— 31 


party  to  |iortake  of  his  luxurious  bounty,— and  the 
chapter  opens  with  a  fine  description  of  the  host  him- 
self.  We  introduce  it  to  our  readers. 

Heaven  had  given  to  Glaucus  every  blessing  but 
one:  it  had  given  him  beauty,  health,  fortune,  genius, 
illustrious  descent,  a  heart  of  fire,  a  mind  of  poetry ; 
but  it  had  denied  him  the  heritage  of  freedom.  He  was 
born  in  Athens,  the  subject  of  Rome.  Succeeding 
early  to  nn  ample  inheritance,  he  had  indulged  that 
inclination  for  travel  so  natural  to  the  young,  and  had 
drunk  deep  of  the  intoxicating  draught  of  pleasure, 
amid  the  gorgeous  luxuries  of  the  im|>erial  court, 

H  e  was  nn  Alcibiadcs  without  ambition.  He  was 
what  a  man  of  imagination,  youth,  fortune  .and  talents 
readily  becomes  when  you  deprive  him  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  glory.  His  house  at  Rome  was  the  thtmc  of 
the  debauchees,  but  also  of  the  lovers  of  art ;  and  the 
sculptors  of  Greece  dvliglited  to  task  their  skill  in 
adorning  the  porticoes  and  tjcedra  of  an  Athenian.  His 
retreat  in  Pompeii— alas !  the  colors  are  faded  now, 
the  walls  stripped  of  their  paintings! — its  main  beauty, 
its  elaborate  finish  of  grace  and  ornament,  is  gone  ;  yet 
when  first  given  once  more  to  the  day,  what  eulogies, 
what  wonder  did  its  minute  and  glowing  decorations 
create — its  paintings — its  mosaics!  Passionately  ena- 
moured of  j>octry  and  the  drama,  which  recalled  to 
Glaucus  the  wit  and  the  heroism  of  his  race,  thnt  fairy 
mnnsion  was  adorned  with  representations  of  jfcschy- 
lus  and  Homer.  And  antiquaries,  who  resolve  taste  to 
a  trade,  have  turned  the  patron  to  the  professor,  nnd 
still  (though  the  error  is  now  acknowledged)  they  style 
in  custom,  as  they  first  named  in  mistake,  the  disbuncd 
house  of  the  Athenian  Glaucus,  "the  iiodse  or  the 

DRAMATIC  POET." 

Previous  to  our  description  of  this  house,  it  may  be 
well  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  notion  of  the 
houses  of  Pompeii,  which  he  will  find  to  resemble 
strongly  the  plans  of  Vitruvius;  but  with  nil  those  dif- 
ferences, in  detail,  of  caprice  nnd  taste  which,  being 
natural  to  mankind,  have  always  puzzled  antiquaries. 
Wc  shall  endeavor  to  make  this  description  as  clear 
and  un pedantic  as  possible. 

You  enter  then,  usually,  by  a  small  entrance  passage 
(called  vestibulum)  into  a  hall,  sometimes  with  (but 
more  frequently  without)  the  ornament  of  columns; 
around  three  sides  of  this  hall  are  doors  communicating 
with  several  bed  chambers,  (among  which  is  the  por- 
ter's,) the  best  of  these  being  usually  appropriated  to 
country  visiters.  At  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  on  either 
side  to  the  right  and  left,  if  the  house  is  large,  there  arc 
two  small  recesses,  rather  than  chambers,  generally 
devoted  to  the  ladies  of  the  mansion ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  tcssclatcd  pavement  of  the  hull  is  invariably  a 
square  shallow  reservoir  for  rain  water  (classically 
termed  imphmum,)  which  was  admitted  by  a  hole  in 
the  roof  above ;  the  said  aperture  being  covered  at  will 
by  an  awning.  Near  this  impluvium,  which  had  a 
peculiar  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients,  were 
sometimes  (but  at  Pompeii  more  rarely  titan  at  Rome) 
placed  images  of  the  household  gods;  the  hospitable 
hearth,  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  Lares,  was,  at  Pompeii,  almost  invaria- 
bly formed  by  a  moveable  onuier  ;  while  in  some  cor- 
ner, often  the  most  ostentatious  place,  was  deposited  a 
huge  wooden  chest,  ornamented  and  strengthened  by 
bands  of  bronse  or  iron,  and  secured  by  strong  books 
upon  a  stone  pedestal  so  firmly  as  to  defy  the  attempts 
of  any  robber  to  detach  it  from  its  position.  Tnis 
chest  was  supposed  to  be  the  money-box  or  coflcr  of 
the  master  of  the  house ;  though,  as  no  money  has 
been  found  in  any  of  the  chests  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  sometimes  rather  designed  for 
ornament  than  use. 

In  this  hall  (or  alrium,  tospenk  classically)  the  clients 
mid  visiters  of  inferior  rank  were  usually  received.  In 
the  house*  of  the  more  "respectable,"  an  atriensis,  01 
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slave  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  hall,  was 
invariably  retained,  and  his  rank  among  his  fellow 
slaves  was  high  and  important.  The  reservoir  in  the 
centre  must  huve  been  rather  a  dangerous  ornament, 
but  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  like  the  grass-plat  of  a 
college,  and  interdicted  to  the  passers  to  and  fro,  who 
found  ample  space  in  the  margin.  Right  opposite  the 
entrance,  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  was  an  apart- 
ment (tablinum,)  in  which  the  pavement  was  usually 
adorned  with  rich  mosaics,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
elaborate  paintings.  Here  were  usually  kept  the  re- 
cords of  the  family,  or  those  of  any  public  office  that 
had  been  filled  by  the  owner:  on  one  side  of  this  sa- 
loon, if  we  may  so  call  it,  was  often  a  dining  room,  or 
triclinium;  on  the  other  side,  jwrhaps,  what  we  should 
now  term  a  cabinet  of  gems,  containing  whatever  cu- 
riosities were  deemed  most  rare  and  costly  ;  and  inva- 
riably a  small  passage  for  the  slaves  to  cross  to  the 
farther  parts  of  the  house  without  passing  the  apart- 
ments thus  mentioned.  These  rooms  all  opened  on  a 
square  or  oblong  colonnade,  technically  termed  peris- 
tyle. If  the  house  was  small,  its  boundary  ceased  with 
this  colonnade,  and  in  that  case  its  centre,  however  di- 
minutive, was  ordinarily  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
of  a  garden,  and  udorned  with  vases  of  flowers  placed 
upon  pedestals,  while  under  the  colonnade,  to  the  right 
and  left,  were  doors,  admitting  to  bed  rooms,4  to  u  se- 
cond triclinium,  or  eating  room,  (for  the  ancients  gene- 
rally appropriated  two  rooms  at  least  to  that  purpose, 
one  for  summer  and  one  for  winter,  or  perhaps  one  for 
ordinary,  the  other  for  festive  occasions;)  and  if  the 
owner  affected  letters,  a  cabinet,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  library,— for  a  very  small  room  was  sufficient  to 
contain  the  few  rolls  of  papyrus  which  the  ancients 
deemed  a  notable  collection  of  books. 

At  the  end  of  the  peristyle  was  generally  the  kitch- 
en. Supposing  the  house  was  large,  it  did  not  end 
with  the  peristyle,  and  the  centre  thereof  was  not  in 
that  case  a  garden,  but  might  be  perhaps  adorned  with 
a  fountain,  or  basin  for  fish ;  and  at  its  end,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  tablinum,  was  generally  another  eating 
room,  on  either  side  of  which  were  bedrooms,  and  per- 
haps a  picture  saloon,  or  pinalhtca,\  These  apartments 
communicated  again  with  a  square  or  oblong  space, 
usually  adorned  on  three  sides  with  a  colonnade  like 
the  peristyle,  and  very  much  resembling  the  peristyle, 
only  longer.  This  was  the  proper  riri</arium  or  garden, 
being  usually  adorned  with  a  fountain,  or  statues,  und 
a  profusion  of  gay  dowers :  at  its  extreme  end  was  the 
gardener's  house ;  on  either  side  beneath  the  colonnade 
were  sometimes,  if  the  size  of  the  family  required  it, 
additional  rooms. 

At  Pompeii,  a  second  or  third  story  was  rarely  of 
importance,  being  built  only  above  a  small  part  of  the 
house,  and  containing  rooms  for  the  slaves  ;  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  more  magnificent  edifices  of 
Rome,  which  generally  contained  the  principal  eating 
room  (or  canncultun)  on  the  second  floor.  The  apart- 
rocuts  themselves  were  ordinarily  of  small  size:  for  in 
those  delightful  climes  they  received  any  extraordinary 
number  of  visiters  in  the  peristyle  (or  portico, )  the  hall, 
or  the  garden  ;  and  even  their  banquet  rooms,  however 
elaborately  adorned  and  carefully  selected  in  point  of 
aspect,  were  of  diminutive  proportions ;  for  the  intel- 
lectual ancients,  being  fond  of  society,  not  of  crowds, 
rarely  feasted  more  than  nine  at  a  tunc,  so  that  larpc 
dinner  rooms  were  not  so  necessary  with  them  as  wi'th 
us.J  But  the  suite  of  rooms  seen  at  once  from  the 
entrance  must  have  had  a  very  imposing  effect ;  you 
beheld  at  once  tho  hall  richly  paved  and  painted— the 
tablinum — the  graceful  peristyle,  and  (if  the  house  ex- 
tended farther)  the  opposite  banquet  room  and  the  gar- 


•  The  Roman*  had  bed  rooms  appropriated  not  only  to  the 
■leeu  of  nicht,  but  alno  to  the  day  kIcbU  {cubicula  diurna.) 

t  In  the  Mately  palaces  of  Rome,  the  pinatheca  usually  com- 
municated with  the  allium. 

1  When  they  entertained  very  large  parties ,  the  feast  was 
usually  served  in  the  hall.  ' 


ilen,  which  closed  the  view  with  some  gushing  fount  or 
marble  statue. 

The  reader  will  now  have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the 
Pompeian  houses,  which  resembled  in  some  rcsj»e«u»  the 
Grecian,  but  mostly  the  Roman,  fashion  of  domestic 
architecture  In  almost  every  house  there  is  some  dif- 
ference in  detail  from  the  rest,  but  the  principal  outline 
is  the  same  in  all  In  all  you  find  the  hall,  the  tablinum, 
and  the  peristyle  communicating  with  each  other ;  in 
all  you  find  the  walls  richly  painted,  and  in  all  die  evi- 
dence of  a  people  fond  of  the  refining  elegancies  of  life. 
The  purity  of  the  taste  of  the  Ponipeians  in  decoration 
is  however  questionable :  they  were  fond  of  the  gaudiest 
colors,  of  fantastic  designs ;  they  often  painted  the 
lower  half  of  their  columns  a  bright  red,  leaving  the 
rest  uncolored ;  and  where  the  garden  was  small,  its 
wall  was  frequently  tinted  to  deceive  the  eye  as  to  its 
extent,  imitating  trees,  birds,  temples,  &c  in  perspec- 
tive— a  meretricious  delusion  which  the  graceful  pedan- 
try of  Pliny  himself  adopted,  with  a  complacent  pride 
in  its  ingenuity. 

But  the  house  of  Glaucus  was  at  once  one  of  the 
smallest,  and  yet  of  die  most  adorned  and  finished, 
of  all  the  private  mansions  of  Pompeii ;  it  would  be  a 
model  at  this  day  for  the  house  of  "  a  sinple  man  in  May- 
fair" — the  envy  and  despair  of  the  cailibian  purchasers 
of  buhl  and  marquctrie. 

You  enter  by  a  long  and  narrow  vestibule,  on  the 
floor  of  which  is  the  imoge  of  a  dog  in  mosaic,  with  the 
well  known  "  cave  cancm,"  or  "  beware  the  dog."  On 
either  side  is  a  chamber  of  some  size ;  for  the  interior 
house  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  two  great 
divisions  of  private  and  public  apartments,  these  two 
rooms  were  set  apart  for  Uie  reception  of  visiters  who 
neither  by  rank  nor  familiarity  were  entitled  to  admis- 
sion in  the  penetralia  of  the  mansion. 

Advancing  up  the  vestibule,  you  enter  an  atrinum, 
that  when  first  discovered  wus  rich  in  paintings,  which 
in  point  of  txprtMtion  would  scarcely  disgrace  n  Raphael. 
You  may  see  them  now  transplanted  to  the  Neapolitan 
Museum ;  they  are  still  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs ; 
they  depict  the  porting  of  Achilles  and  Briseis.  Who 
docs  not  acknowledge  the  force,  the  vigor,  the  beauty  ! 
employed  in  delineating  the  forms  and  faces  of  Achilles 
and  the  immortal  slave  ! 

On  one  side  the  atrinum,  a  small  staircase  admitted  to 
tho  apartments  for  the  slaves  on  the  second  floor ;  there 
loo  were  two  or  three  small  bed  rooms,  the  walls  of 
which  portrayed  the  rape  of  Europa,  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  &c 

You  now  enter  the  tablinum,  across  which  at  either 
end  hung  rich  draperies  of  Tyrian  purple,  half  with- 
drawn.* On  the  walls  were  depicted  a  |>oet  reading 
his  verses  to  his  friends ;  and  in  the  pavement  was  in- 
serted a  small  and  most  exquisite  mosaic,  typical  of  the 
instructions  given  by  the  director  of  the  stage  to  hi* 
comedians. 

You  passed  through  this  saloon  and  entered  the  pe- 
ristyle j  and  here  (as  I  Iiave  said  before  was  usually  the 
case  with  the  smaller  houses  of  Pompeii)  the  mansion 
ended.  From  each  of  the  seven  columns  that  adorned 
this  court  hung  festoons  of  garlands  ;  the  centre,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  a  garden,  bloomed  with  the  rarest 
flowers,  placed  in  vases  of  white  marble,  that  were  sup- 
ported on  pedestals.  At  the  left  end  of  this  small  gar- 
den was  a  diminutive  fane,  resembling  one  of  those  small 
chapels  placed  at  the  side  of  roads  in  Catholic  countries, 
und  dedicated  to  the  Penates  ;  before  it  stood  a  bronze 
tripod  ;  to  the  left  of  the  colonnade  were  two  small  co- 
biculi  or  bed  rooms  ;  to  the  right  was  the  triclinium,  in 
which  the  guests  were  now  assembled. 

This  room  is  usually  termed  by  the  antiquaries  of 
Naples,  "  the  chamber  of  Leda  ;n  and  in  the  beautiful 
work  of  Sir  William  Gell,  the  reader  will  find  an  en- 
graving from  dial  most  delicate  and  graceful  painting 
of  Leda  presenting  her  new-born  to  her  husband,  from 


♦  The  labJiniim  was  also  secured  at  pleasure  by  sliding  deur*. 
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whkh  the  room  derives  its  name.  This  beautiful  anurt- 
nwnt  opened  upou  the  fragrant  garden.  Round  the 
table  of  citrean*  wood,  hitrh I y  polished  and  delicately 
wrought  with  silver  arabesques,  were  placed  the  three 
couches,  which  were  yet  more  common  at  Pompeii  than 
the  semi-circular  seat  that  had  grown  lately  into  fashion 
at  Rome ;  and  on  these  couches  of  bronze,  studded  with 
rtcber  metals,  were  laid  thick  quillings  covered  with 
elaborate  broidery,  and  yielding  luxuriously  to  the 
pressure. 

"  Well,  I  must  own,"  said  the  edile  Pansa,  "  that 
roar  bouse,  though  scarcely  larger  than  a  case  for  one's 
Dial*,  is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  How  beautifully  painted 
is  that  parting  of  Achilles  and  Briscis!— what  a  style! 
—what  heads !— what  a— hem  !" 

"  Praise  from  Pansa  is  indeed  valuable  on  such  sub- 
jects,*' said  Clodius,  gravely.  "  Why,  the  paintings  on 
Aii  walls— ah ! 


is,  indeed,  the  hand  of*  a  Zeuxis!" 
"  You  flatter  me,  my  Clodius ;  indeed  you  do,''  quoth 
the  aedile,  who  was  celebrated  through  Pompeii  for 
having  the  worst  paintings  in  the  world ;  for  he  was 
patriotic,  and  patronised  none  but  Pompeinns,— 44  you 
latter  me :  but  there  is  something  pretty— jEdepol, 
yes — in  the  colors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  design ; — and 
then  for  the  kitchen,  my  friends — ah!  that  was  all  my 
fancy." 

41  What  is  the  design?"  said  Glaucus.  "  I  have  not 
yet  seen  your  kitchen,  though  I  have  often  witnessed 
the  excellence  of  its  cheer.*' 

**  A  cook,  my  Athenian — a  cook  sacrificing  the  tro- 
phies of  his  skill  on  the  altar  of  Vesta,  with  a  beautiful 
muraena  (taken  from  the  life)  on  a  spit  at  a  distance : 
there  is  some  invention  there!" 

At  that  instant  the  slaves  appeared,  bearing  a  trny 
corered  with  the  first  preparative  initia  of  die  feast. 
Amid  delicious  figs,  fresh  herbs  strewed  with  snow,  an- 
chovies, and  eggs,  were  ranged  small  cups  of  diluted 
fine  sparingly  mixed  with  honey.  As  these  were 
placed  on  the  table,  young  slaves  bore  round  to  each 
of  the  five  guests  (for  there  were  no  more)  the  silver 
basin  of  perlumcd  water  and  napkins  edged  with  a 
parple  fringe.  But  the  xdile  ostentatiously  drew  forth 
ha  own  napkin,  which  was  not,  indeed,  of  so  fine  a 
linen,  but  in  which  the  fringe  was  twice  as  broad,  and 
wiped  his  hands  with  the  parade  of  a  man  who  felt  he 
was  calling  for  admiration. 

MA  splendid  mappa  that  of  yours,"  said  Clodius; 
"whv,  the  fringe  is  as  broad  as  a  girdle." 

44  A  trifle,  my  Clodius,  a  trifle  !  They  tell  me  this 
•tripe  is  the  latest  fashion  at  Rome ;  but  Glaucus  at- 
tends to  these  things  more  than  I.'* 

"Be  propitious,  O  Bacchus !"  said  Glaucus,  inclining 
reverentially  to  a  beautiful  image  of  the  god  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  tabic,  at  the  corners  of  which  stood 
the  Lares  and  the  saltholders.  The  guests  followed  the 
prayer,  and  then,  sprinkling  the  wine  on  the  table, 
they  performed  the  wonted  libation. 

This  over,  the  convivalisls  reclined  themselves  on 
the  couches,  and  the  business  of  the  hour  commenced. 

"May  this  cup  be  my  last !"  said  the  young  Sallust, 
as  the  table,  cleared  of  its  first  stimulants,  was  now 
loaded  with  the  substantial  part  of  the  entertainment, 
»»i  the  ministering  slave  poured  forth  to  him  n  brim- 
ming cyathus — 44  May  this  cup  be  my  last,  but  it  is  the 
best  wine  I  have  drunk  at  Pompeii!" 

'"Bring  hither  the  amphora,  '  said  Glaucus;  "and 
read  its  date  and  its  character." 

The  slave  hastened  to  inform  the  party  that  the  scroll 
fastened  to  the  cork  betokened  its  birth  from  Chios,  and 
iu  age  a  ripe  fifty  years. 

"How  deliriously  the  snow  has  cooled  it!"  said 
Pansa;  "it  u  just  enough." 
44 It  is  like  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has  cooled 


*Thc  moat  valued  wood:  not  the  modern  citron  tree.  Some, 
iwiagwhoBi  m  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Vf.  8.  Landor,  conjecture 


his  pleasures  sufficiently  to  give  them  a  double  zest,'' 
exclaimed  Sallust. 

"  It  is  like  a  woman's  No,"  added  Glaucus ;  "it  cools 
but  to  inflame  tho  more." 

"When  is  our  next  wild-beast  fight?"  said  Clodius 
to  Pansa. 

"It  stands  fixed  for  the  ninth  ide  of  August,"  an- 
swered Pansa,  "  on  the  day  after  the  Vulcanalia ;  we 
have  a  most  lovely  young  lion  for  the  occasion." 

"  Whom  shall  we  get  for  him  local?"  asked  Clodius. 
"Alas!  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  criminals.  You 
must  positively  find  some  innocent  or  oilier  to  condemn 
to  the  lion,  Pansa !" 

"Indeed  I  have  thought  very  seriously  about  it  of 
late,"  replied  the  edile,  gravely.  "  It  was  a  most  in- 
famous law  that  which  forbade  us  to  send  our  own 
slaves  to  the  wild  beasts.  Not  to  let  us  do  what  we 
like  with  our  own,  that's  what  I  call  an  infringement 
on  property  itself.*' 

"  Not  so  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  republic,**  sighed 
Sallusl 

"And  then  this  pretended  mercy  to  the  slaves  is 
such  a  disappointment  to  the  poor  people.  How  ihey 
do  love  to  sec  n  good  tough  battle  uctween  a  man  and 
a  lion!  and  all  this  innocent  pleasure  they  may  lose  (if 
the  gods  don't  send  us  a  good  criminal  soon)  from  this 
cursed  law." 

"What  can  be  worse  policy,"  said  Clodius,  senten- 
tiously,  "than  to  interfere  with  the  manly  amusements 
of  the  people  ?" 

"Well,  thank  Jupiter  and  the  Fates!  we  have  no 
Nero  at  present,"  said  Sallust. 

"  He  was,  indeed,  a  tyrant ;  he  shut  up  our  amphi- 
theatre for  ten  years.'* 

14 1  wonder  it  did  not  create  a  rebellion,"  said  Sallust. 

44  It  very  nearly  did,"  relumed  Pansa,  with  his  mouth 
full  of  wild  boar. 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  for  a  moment 
by  a  flourish  of  flutes,  and  two  slaves  entered  with  a 
single  dish. 

4*  Ah !  what  delicacy  hast  thou  in  store  for  us  now, 
my  Glaucus?"  cried  the  young  Sallust,  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

Sallust  wns  only  twenty-four,  but  he  had  no  pleasure 
inlife  like  eating— perhaps  he  had  exhausted  all  the 
others ;  yet  had  he  some  talent,  and  an  excellent  heart- 
as  far  as  it  went. 

44 1  know  its  face,  by  Pollux!"  cried  Pansa  ;  "it  is  an 
Ambracinn  kid.  Ho!"  snapping  his  fingers,  a  usual 
signal  to  the  slaves,  44  we  must  prepare  a  new  libation 
in  honor  to  the  new-comer.'* 

44 1  had  hoped,'*  said  Glaucus,  in  a  melancholy  lone, 
"to  have  procured  you  some  oysters  from  Britain;  but 
the  winds  that  were  so  cruel  to  Ccesar  have  forbid  us  ihe 
oysters." 

" Arc  they  in  truth  so  delicious?"  asked  Lepidus, 
loosening  to  a  yet  more  luxurious  case  his  ungtrdled 
tunic 

44  Why,  in  truth,  I  suspect  it  is  the  distance  that  gives 
the  flavor ;  they  want  the  richness  of  ihe  Brundusium 
oyster.  Bui  at  Rome  no  supj>er  is  complete  without 
them!*' 

"The  poor  Britons!  There  is  some  good  in  them 
after  all,*'  said  Sallust;  "they  produce  an  oyster!*' 

44 1  wish  they  would  produce  us  a  gladiator,"  said  the 
edile,  whose  provident  mind  was  still  musing  over  the 
wants  of  the  amphitheatre. 

"By  Pallas!''  cried  Glaucus,  as  his  favorite  slave 
crowned  his  steaming  locks  with  a  new  chaplct,  "  I 
love  these  wild  spectacles  well  enough  when  beast 
fights  boast;  but  when  a  man,  one  with  bones  and 
blood  like  ours,  is  coldly  put  on  the  arena,  and  torn 
limb  from  limb,  the  interest  is  too  horrid :  I  sicken — I 
gasp  for  breath — I  long  to  rush  and  defend  him.  The 
yells  of  the  populace  seem  to  me  more  dire  than  the 
vi  ic?i  of  the  Furies  chasing  Orestes.  I  rejoice  that 
there  is  so  little  chance  of  that  bloody  exhibition  for  our 
next  show !" 
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The  edilc  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  the  youngSnllust, 
who  was  Uiought  Uie  best  natured  man  in  Pompeii, 
stared  in  surprise.  The  graceful  Lcpidus,  who  rarely 
spoke  for  fear  of  disturbing  his  features,  cried,  "  Per 
Hcrclc  !•'  The  Parasite  Clodius  muttered,  " Jidcpol ;" 
and  the  sixth  banqueter,  who  was  the  umbra  of  Clo- 
dius, and  whose  duty  it  was  to  echo  his  richer  friend 
when  he  could  not  praise  him — the  parasite  of  a  para- 
site,— muttered  also,  "iEdcpoL" 

"Well,  you  Italians  are  used  to  these  spectacles;  we 
G  reeks  arc  more  merciful.  Ah,  shade  of  Pindar !— the 
rapture  of  a  true  Grecian  game — the  emulation  of  man 
against  man — the  generous  strife — the  half-mournful 
triumph — so  proud  to  contend  with  a  noble  foe,  so  sad 
to  see  him  overcome !    But  ye  understand  me  not." 

'♦The  kid  is  excellent,"  said  Sallust. 

The  slave  whose  duly  it  was  to  carve,  and  who  va- 
lued himself  on  his  science,  had  just  performed  that  of- 
fice on  the  kid  to  the  sound  of  music,  his  knife  keeping 
time,  beginning  with  a  low  tenor,  and  accomplishing 
the  arduous  feat  amid  a  magnificent  diapason. 

"Your  cook  is  of  course  from  Sicily  ?  '  said  Panso. 

"  Yes,  of  Syracuse." 

"I  will  play  you  for  him,"  said  Clodius;  "wo  will 
have  a  game  between  the  courses." 

"  Better  that  sort  of  game,  certainly,  than  a  beast- 
fight;  but  I  cannot  stake  my  Sicilian — you  have  no- 
thing so  precious  to  stake  me  in  return." 

"My  Phillida — my  beautiful  dancing  girl!" 

"I  never  buy  women,*' said  the  Greek,  carelessly  re- 
arranging his  chnplcL 

The  musicians,  who  were  stationed  in  the  portico 
without,  had  commenced  their  office  with  the  kid  ;  they 
now  directed  the  melody  into  a  more  soft,  a  more  gay, 
yet  it  may  be  a  more  intellectual,  strain ;  and  they 
chanted  that  song  of  Horace  beginning  "  Pcrsicos 
odi,"  &c  so  imjiossiblc  to  translate,  and  which  they 
imagined  applicable  to  a  feast  that,  effeminate  as  it 
seems  to  us,  was  simple  enough  for  the  gorgeous  revel- 
ry of  the  time.  We  are  witnessing  die  domestic  and 
not  the  princely  feast— the  entertainment  of  a  gentle- 
man, not  of  an  emperor  or  a  senator. 

"  Ah,  good  old  Horace,"  said  Sallust,  compassion- 
ately; "he  sang  well  of  feasts  and  girls,  but  not  like 
our  modern  poets." 

"The  immortal  Fulvius,  for  instance,"  said  Clodius. 

"Ah,  Fulvius  Uie  immortal!"  said  the  umbra. 

"  And  Spuncna,  and  Caius  Mini  us,  who  wrote  three 
epics  in  a  year — could  Horace  do  that,  or  Virgil  cither  ?" 
said  Lcpidus.  "Those  old  poets  all  fell  into  Uie  mis- 
take of  copying  sculpture  instead  of  painting.  Sim- 
plicity ana  repose— tout  was  their  notion :  but  we  mo- 
derns have  fire,  and  passions,  and  energy — we  never 
sleep,  we  imitate  the  colors  of  painting,  its  life  and  its 
action.    Immortal  Fulvius!" 

" By-thc-way/'  said  Sallust,  "have  you  seen  the 
new  ode  by  Spuncna,  in  honor  of  our  Egyptian  Isis  ? — 
it  u  magnificent — the  true  religious  fervor." 

"Isis  seems  a  favorite  divinity  at  Pompeii,"  said 
Glaucus. 

"  Yes  J"  said  Pansa,  "she  is  exceedingly  in  repute 
just  at  this  moment ;  her  statue  has  been  uttering 
Uie  most  remarkable  oracles.  I  am  not  superstitious, 
but  I  must  confess  Uiat  she  has  more  than  once  assisted 
me  materially  in  my  magistracy  with  her  advice.  Her 
priests  arc  so  pious  too!  none  of  your  gay,  none  of  your 
proud  ministers  of  Jupiter  and  Fortune ;  Uicy  walk 
barefoot,  cat  no  meat,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  Uie 
night  in  solitary  devotion !' 

"  An  example  to  our  other  priesthoods,  indeed  ! — 
Jupiter's  temple  wants  reforming  sadly,"  said  Lepidus, 
who  was  a  great  reformer  for  all  but  himself. 

"  They  say  that  Arbaccs  the  Egyptian  has  imparted 
some  most  solemn  mysteries  to  Uie  priests  of  Isis,"  ob- 
served Sallust;  "  he  boasts  his  descent  from  Uie  race  of 
Ramases,  and  declares  Uiat  in  his  family  the  secrets  of 
remotest  antiquity  are  treasured." 

"  He  certainly  possesses  the  gift  of  the  evil  eye," 


said  Clodius ;  "  if  I  ever  come  upon  that  Medusa  front 
without  the  previous  charm,  I  am  sure  to  lose  a  favorite 
horse,  or  Uirow  Uie  cants*  nine  times  running." 

"  The  last  would  be  indeed  a  miracle  !"  said  Sail  us*, 
gravely. 

"How  mean  you,  Sallust?"  returned  the  gamester, 
with  a  flushed  brow. 

"  I  mean  what  you  would  leave  me  if  I  played  often 
with  you ;  and  that  is — nothing." 

Clodius  answered  only  by  a  smile  of  disdain. 

"  If  Arbaccs  were  not  so  rich,"  said  Panso,  with  a 
stately  air,  "I  should  stretch  my  authority  a  little,  and 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  Uie  report  which  calls  him  an 
astrologer  and  a  sorcerer.  Agrippa,  when  edile  of 
Rome,  banished  all  such  terrible  citizens.  But  a  rich 
man — it  is  the  duly  of  an  edile  to  protect  the  rich  !" 

"What  think  you  of  Uiis  new  sect,  which  I  am  told 
has  even  a  few  proselytes  in  Pompeii,  these  followers 
of  tlic  Hebrew  God— Christus?" 

"Oh,  mere  speculative  visionaries,"  said  Clodius; 
"they  have  not  a  single  gcnUeman  among  them  ;  their 
proselytes  arc  poor,  insignificant,  ignorant  people !" 

"  Who  ought,  however,  to  be  crucified  for  their  blas- 
phemy," said  Pansa,  with  vehemence;  "Uiey  deny 
Venus  and  Jove !  Nazarene  is  but  nnoUicr  name  for 
atheist.    Let  me  catch  them,  that's  all !" 

The  second  course  was  gone — the  feastcrs  fell  bark 
on  their  couches — there  was  a  pause  while  they  listened 
to  the  soft  voices  of  the  South,  and  the  music  of  the 
Arcadian  rccd.  Glaucus  was  the  most  rapt  and  the 
least  inclined  to  break  the  silence,  but  Clodius  began 
already  to  think  Uiat  they  wasted  time 

"Bencvobis  (your  health,)  my  Glaucus,"  said  he, 

3 uniting  a  cup  to  cacji  letter  of  the  Greek's  name,  with 
ic  case  of  the  practised  drinker.  "Will  you  not  be 
avenged  on  your  ill-fortune  of  yesterday  ?  See,  Uie 
dice  court  us.  * 

"  As  you  will !"  said  Glaucus. 
"The  dice  in  August,  and  I  an  edilc,"  said  Pane, 
magisterially ;  "  it  is  against  all  law." 

"  Not  in  your  presence,  grave  Pansa,"  returned  Clo- 
dius, rattling  Uie  dice  m  a  long  box ;  "  your  presence  re- 
strains all  license  ;  it  is  not  the  Uiing,  but  Uie  excess  of 
Uie  thing,  that  hurts." 
"What  wisdom  !"  murmured  the  umbra. 
"Well,  I  will  look  anoUierway,"  said  Uie  edile. 
"  Not  yet,  good  Pansa ;  let  us  wait  till  we  liave  sup- 
ped," said  Glaucus. 

Clodius  reluctantly  yielded,  concealing  his  vexation 
with  a  yawn. 

"He  gapes  to  devour  the  gold,"  whispered  Lcpidus 
to  Sallust,  in  a  quotation  from  the  Aulularia  of  Plnutus. 

"Ah!  how  well  I  know  Uicse  polypi,  who  hold  all 
Uicy  touch,"  answered  Sallust,  in  Uie  same  tone,  and 
out  of  the  same  play. 

The  second  course,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  fruits, 
pistachio  nuts,  sweetmeats,  tarts,  and  confectionary 
tortured  into  a  thousand  fantastic  nnd  airy  shapes,  was 
now  placed  upon  Uie  table,  and  the  ministri,  or  attend- 
ants, also  set  Uicrc  Uie  wine  (which  had  hitherto  bren 
handed  round  to  the  guests)  in  large  jugs  of  glass,  each 
bearing  upon  it  the  schedule  of  its  age  and  quality. 

"  Taste  this  Lesbian,  my  Pansa," 
is  excellent." 

"  It  is  not  very  old,"  said  Glaucus,  "  but  it  has  been 
made  precocious,  like  ourselves,  by  being  put  to  tl* 
fire;  the  wine  to  the  flames  of  Vulcan,  we  to  those  of 
lus  wife,  to  whose  honor  I  pour  this  cup." 

"It  is  delicate,''  said  Pansa,  "but  there  isperhap* 
Uie  least  particle  loo  much  of  rosin  in  its  flavor." 

"What  a  beautiful  cup!''  cried  Clodius,  taking  "P 
one  of  transparent  crystal,  the  handler  of  which  were 
wrought  with  gen  is,  nnd  twisted  in  the  shape  of  xr- 
|xmts,  the  favorite  fashion  at  Pompeii. 

"This  ring,"  said  Glaucus,  taking  a  costly  jewel 
from  the  first  joint  of  his  finger  and  hanging  it  on  d* 


*C«n<s,  or  cmnicuia,  the  lowest  throw  at  die*. 
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handle,  "gives  ila  richer  show,  and  renders  it  less  un- 
worthy of  thy  acceptance,  my  Clodius,  whom  may  the 
guds  give  health  and  fortune  long  and  oft  to  crown  it  to 
the  brim  !n 

"  You  are  too  generous,  Glaucus,"  said  the  gamester, 
-  -]  the  cup  to  his  slave,  "  but  your  love  gives  it  a 


"This  cup  to  the  Graces!"  said  Pnnsa,  and  he  tliricc 
emptied  hiscalix.  The  guests  followed  his  example. 

"  We  have  appointed  no  director  to  Uic  feast,"  cried 
Sallust. 

"Let  us  throw  for  him,  then,"  said  Clodius,  rattling 
the  dice-box. 

"  Nay,"  cried  Glaucus ;  "no  cold  and  trite  director 
for  us;  no  dictator  of  the  banquet;  no  rtz  conrivii. 
Have  not  the  Romans  sworn  never  to  obey  a  king  ? 
shall  we  be  less  free  than  your  nncestors  ?  Ho  !  musi- 
cians, let  us  have  the  sons;  I  contused  the  other  night ; 
it  has  a  verse  on  Uiis  subject,  'The  Bacchic  Hymn  of 
the  Hours.'" 

The  musicians  struck  their  instruments  to  a  wild 
Ionic  air,  while  the  youngest  voices  in  the  band  chanted 
forth  in  Greek  words,  as  numlicrs,  the  following  strain : 
THE  EVENING  HYMN  OF  THE  HOURS. 
I. 

Through  the  summer  day,  through  the  weary  day, 

We  have  glided  Ions?  ; 
Ere  we  speed  to  the  night  through  her  portals  gray, 
Hail  us  with  song! 
With  »*>ng,  with  son?, 
With  a  bright  and  joyous  song, 
Such  a*  the  Cretan  muni. 

While  the  twilight  made  her  bolder, 
Woke,  high  throuch  the  Ivy  »ha<le. 

When  the  wine-eod  first  consoled  her. 
From  the  hush'd  low.breathing  skies, 
Hall-shut,  look'd  their  starry  eyes, 

Ami  all  around. 

With  a  loving  wound, 

The  ^2gean  waves  were  creeping  ; 
On  her  lap  lay  the  Jynx'n  head  ; 
Wi'd  thyme  was  her  bridal  bed  ; 
And  aye  through  each  tiny  apace, 
In  the  green  vine's"  green  embrace, 
The  fauns  were  slyly  peeping; — 

The  fauna,  the  prying  fauna — 

The  arch,  the  laughing  fauna— 
The  fauna  were  slyly  peeping ! 


flagging  and  faint  aro  wo 

With  our  ceaseless  (light, 
And  dull  shall  our  journey  ho 
Through  the  realm  of  night. 
Bathe  us,  O  bathe  our  wenry  wing*, 
In  the  purple  wave,  aa  it  freshly  springs 
To  your  cups  from  the  fount  ol  light— 
From  the  fount  of  light— from  the  fount  of  light : 
For  there,  when  the  sun  ha*  gone  down  in  night, 

There  in  the  bowl  we  find  him. 
The  grape  is  the  well  of  that  summer  sun, 
Or  rather  the  stream  that  he  gazed  upon, 
Till  he  left  in  truth,  like  the  Thespian  youth,* 
Ilia  aoul,  aa  he  gazed,  behind  him. 

III. 

A  cup  to  Jove,  and  a  cup  to  Love, 

And  a  cup  to  the  son  of  Maia, 
And  honor  with  three,  the  band  zone-free. 

The  hand  of  the  bright  Aglaia. 
But  since  every  bud  in  the  wreath  of  ; 

Ye  owe  to  the  sister  Hours, 
No  atinied  cupa,  in  a  formal  measure, 

The  Brornian  law  make  ours. 
He  honors  us  moot  who  gives  ua  most, 
And  boasts  with  a  Bacchanal's  honest  1 
He  never  will  ronnl  the  treasure. 
Fastly  we  fleet,  then  seize  our  wings, 
And  plunge  us  deep  in  the  sparkling  springs ; 
And  aye,  aa  we  rise  with  a  dripping  plume, 
We'll  scatter  the  spray  round  the  garland's  bloom. 

Wo  glow — we  glow. 
Behold,  aa  the  girls  of  the  Eastern  wave 
Bore  once  with  a  shout  to  their  crystal  cave 
The  prize  of  the  Mysian  Hylas, 
Even  so — even  so, 
We  have  caught  the  young  god  in  our  warm  embrace, 
We  hurry  him  on  in  our  laughing  Tace; 
We  hurry  him  on,  with  a  whoop  and  song, 
The  cloudy  rivers  of  Night  along— 
Ho,  ho  '.—  we  have  caught  thee,  Psila*  ! 


said  Pansa;  "and 


The  guests  applauded  loudly :  when  the  poet  is  your 
host,  his  verses  arc  sure  to  charm. 

"  Thoroughly  Greek,"  said  Lcpidus:  "the  wildness, 
force,  and  energy  of  that  tongue  it  is  impossible  to  imi- 
tate in  the  Roman  poetry." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  great  contrast,"  said  Clodius,  ironi- 
cally at  heart,  though  not  in  apf ►earnncc,  "  to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  tame  simplicity  of  that  ode  of  Horace 
which  we  heard  before.  The  nir  is  beautifully  Ionic : 
the  word  puts  me  in  mind  of  u  toast — Companions,  1 
give  you  the  beautiful  lone." 

"lone — the  name  is  Greek,"  said  Glaucus,  in  n  soft 
voice,  " I  drink  the  health  with  delight.  Hut  who  is 
lone?" 

"  Ah !  you  have  but  just  come  to  Pompeii,  or  you 
would  deserve  ostracism  for  your  ignorance,"  said  Le- 
pidtis,  conceitedly  ;  "  not  to  know  lone  is  not  to  know 
the  chief  charm  of  our  city." 

"  She  ix  of  most  rurc  beauty,' 
what  a  voice!" 

14  She  can  feed  only  on  nightingales'  tongues,"  said 
Clodius. 

" Nightingales'  tongues ! — beautiful  thought,"  sighed 
the  umbra. 

M  Enlighten  me,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Glaucus. 

"  Know  then,"  began  Le pubis — 

"Let  me  speak,"  cried  Clodius  ;  you  drawl  out  your 
words  ns  if  you  st>okc  tortoises." 

"  And  you  speak  stones,''  muttered  the  coxcomb  to 
himself,  as  he  fell  buck  disdainfully  on  his  couch. 

"  Know  then,  my  Glaucus,"  said  Clodius,  that  lone 
is  a  stranger,  who  has  but  lately  come  to  Pompeii.  She 
sings  like  Sappho,  and  her  songs  are  her  own  com- 
posing; and  as  for  the  tibia,  and  the  cichara,  and  the 
lyre,  I  know  not  in  which  she  most  outdoes  the  Muses. 
Her  beauty  is  most  dazzling.  Her  house  is  perfect ; 
such  taste— such  gems— such  bronzes !  She  is  rich,  and 
generous  as  she  is  rich." 

"Her  lovers,  of  course,"  said  Glaucus,  "take  care 
that  she  does  not  starve ;  and  money  liglitly  won  is  al- 
ways lavishly  spent." 

"  Her  lovers — ah,  there  is  the  enigma !  lone  has  but 
one  vice — she  is  chaste.  She  has  all  Pomt>eii  at  her 
feet,  and  she  has  no  lovers:  she  will  not  even  marry.'1 

"  No  lovers  !'*  echoed  Glaucus. 

"  No ;  she  has  the  soul  of  Vesta,  with  the  girdle  of 
Venus." 

"  What  refined  expressions  !M  said  the  umbra. 

"  A  miracle !"  cried  G Incus.    "  Can  we  not  see  her?'' 

*'l  will  take  you  there  tins  evening,''  said  Clodius; 
"  meanwhile,''  added  he,  once  more  rattling  the  dice — 
I  am  yours  !"  said  the  complaisant  Glaucus.  "  Pan- 
sa turn  your  face !" 

Lepidus  and  Sallust  played  at  odd  nnd  even,  and  the 
umbra  looked  on,  while  Glaucus  and  Clodius  became 
gradually  absorbed  in  the  chances  of  the  dice. 

"  Per  Jove  !"  cried  Glaucus,  "  this  is  the  second  time 
I  have  thrown  the  canicuhc''  (the  lowest  throw.) 

"  Now  Venus  befriend  me  !"  said  Clodius,  rattling  the 
box  for  several  moments,  "  O  Alma  Venus — it  is  Venus 
horself !"  as  he  threw  the  highest  cast  named  from  thnl 
goddess, — whom  he  who  wins  money  indeed  usually 
propitiates ! 

"Venus  is  ungrateful  to  me,''  said  Glaucus,  gayly  ; 
"  1  have  always  sacrificed  on  her  altar." 

*' He  who  plays  with  Clodius,"  whisticrcd  Lcpidus, 
"will  soon,  bke  Plautus's  Curculio,  put  his  |>allium  for 
the  stakes.'' 

"Poor  Glaucus — he  is  as  blind  as  Fortune  herself," 
replied  Sallust,  in  the  same  tone. 

"I  will  play  no  more,"  said  Glaucus.  "  I  have  lost 
thirty  sesterlia." 

"lam  sorry,"  began  Clodius. 

"  Amiable  man!"  groaned  the  umbra. 

"  Not  at  all!"  exclaimed  Glaucus;  "the  pleasure  of 
your  gain  compensates  the  pain  of  my  loss.'' 

The  conversation  now  became  general  and  animated ; 
the  wine  circulated  more  freely ;  and  lone  once  more 
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became  the  subject  of  eulogy  to  the  guests  of  Glau- 
cus. 

"  Instead  of  out  watching  Uic  star,  let  us  visit  one  at 
whose  beauty  tlie  stars  grow  pale,"  said  Lcpidus. 

Clodius,  wlio  saw  no  chance  of  renewing  the  dice, 
seconded  the  proposal ;  and  Glaucus,  though  he  civilly 
pressed  his  guests  to  continue  the  banquet,  could  not  but 
let  them  sc«:  that  his  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the 
prnises  of  lone  ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  adjourn  (all 
at  least  but  Pansa  and  the  umbra)  to  the  house  of  the 
fair  Greek.  They  drank,  therefore,  to  the  health  of 
Glaucus  and  of  Titus — they  performed  their  last  liba- 
tion— they  resumed  their  slippers — they  descended  the 
stairs — passed  the  illumined  atrium — nnd  walking  un- 
bittcn  over  the  fierce  dog  painted  on  the  threshold, 
found  themselves  beneath  the  light  of  the  moon  just 
risen,  in  the  lively  and  still  crowded  streets  of  Pompeii. 
They  passed  the  jewellers'  quarter,  sparkling  with 
lights,  caught  and  reflected  by  the  gems  displayed  in  the 
shops,  nnd  arrived  at  last  at  the  door  of  lone.  The  ves- 
tibule blazed  with  rows  oC  lamps  ;  curtains  of  embroi- 
dered purple  hung  on  either  aperture  of  the  lablinum, 
whose  walls  and  moariic.  pavement  elowed  with  the 
richest  colors  of  the  artist ;  and  under  the  portion  which 
surrounded  the  odorous  viridarium  they  found  lone  al- 
ready surrounded  by  adoring  and  applauding  guests. 

*'  Did  you  say  she  was  Athenian  ?»'  whispered  Glau- 
cus, ere  he  passed  into  the  peristyle. 

"  No,  she  is  from  Ncnpofis." 

"  Neapolis !''  echoed  Glaucus;  and  at  that  moment, 
the  group  dividing  on  either  side  of  lone  gave  to  his 
view  that  bright,  that  nymph-like  beauty  which  for 
months  had  shone  down  upon  the  waters  of  his  memory. 

Glaucus  is  a  noble  character  throughout ;  educated 
of  course  a  heathen,  but  endowed  with  some  of  those 
higher  faculties  of  reason,  which  enabled  him  in  the 
end  to  surrender  the  charms  of  a  poetic  mythology  for 
a  purer  and  brighter  faith-  lone,  "the  beautiful  lone," 
is  an  almost  perfect  model  of  Grecian  loveliness  and 
accomplishment;  and  her  brother  Apsecides,  furnishes 
an  affecting  illustration  of  great  powers  and  virtues 
rendered  prostrate  by  an  overwrought  sensibility  and 
enthusiastic  temperament.  Arbaces,  the  dark,  wily, 
revengeful  Egyptian,  is  the  demon  of  the  tale-  In  pro- 
found earthly  wwdom  and  diabolical  depravity,  "  none 
but  himself  can  be  his  parallel."  The  "Asiatic  Jour- 
nal," whose  editors  or  reviewers  we  take  to  be  much 
wiser  than  wc  are,  asserts  that  the  character  of  Nydia 
is  not  an  original  creation  of  Mr.  Bulwer's;  but  that 
the  dwarf  Mignon  in  the  WUheimMeuter  of  Goethe,  is 
the  exact  prototype  not  only  of  the  blind  flower  girl, 
but  of  the  fantastical  Fenella  in  Scott's  Pcverill  of  the 
Peak.  The  "  Journal''  also  maintains  that  the  witch 
of  Vesuvius,  is  of  the  true  Meg  Merrillie's  family.  In  re- 
gard to  the  first  supposed  resemblances, — never  having 
seen  Goethe's  work,  we  profess  our  entire  incompetency 
to  judge ;  but  we  do  most  fervently  protest  against  any 
comparison  between  our  old  favorite  Meg  and  that  most 
execrable  hag  whom  Bulwer  has  placed  in  the  cav- 
erns of  Vesuvius, — the  perusal  of  whose  accursed  in- 
cantations deprived  us  of  several  hours  of  our  accus- 
tomed and  needful  rest. 

Whilst  Mr.  Bulwer  has  rendered  to  the  Egyptian  and 
a  few  others  the  just  reward  of  their  transgressions,  wc 
think  that  poor  Nydia  has  been  hardly  dealt  by.  What 
a  fine  opportunity  it  was  to  illustrate  the  power  of 
christian  faith  in  soothing  even  the  sorrows  of  unre- 
quited love.  Wc  do  not  say  this  reproachfully  how- 
ever, because  we  think  that  Mr.  Bulwer  has  endea- 
vored at  least,  to  do  justice  to  the  christian  cluiractcr 


and  principles,  in  his  work.  Olynthus  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  that  heroic  courage  which,  especially  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  was  content  with  ignominy, 
chains  and  poverty  in  this  life,  and  courted  even  mar- 
tyrdom itself,  in  the  bright  anticipation  of  eternal  bliss. 

Having  thus  candidly  stated  our  impressions  of  Mr. 
Bulwer's  work,  justice  requires  that  we  should  spread 
before  our  readers  the  well  sustained  vindication  of  one 
of  our  own  countrymen,  who  complains  that  his  lite- 
rary rights  have  been  grossly  violated  by  tikis  eminent 
transatlantic  author.  Mr.  Fairfield,  the  editor  of  the 
•Vor/A  »1merican  Magazine,  a  man  of  unquestionable 
genius,  nnd  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  strength,  has  fear- 
lessly thrown  the  gauntlet,  and  charged  the  proud 
Briton  to  his  teeth  with  literary  piracy ;  an  offence 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  which  ought  at  least  to  be 
rebuked  by  stern  denunciation,  as  no  corporal  or  pecu- 
niary punishment  can  be  inflicted.  This  piracy  it 
seems,  has  been  committed  by  Mr.  Bulwer  upon  the 
lawful  gf>ods  and  chattels,  the  genuine  offspring  of  Mr. 
Fairfield's  own  intellectual  labors.  We  confess  that  we 
are  struck  with  the  plausible  and  curious  coincidence, 
to  speak  technically,  between  Mr.  Fairfield's  aUe^ala 
and  his  undeniable  probata.  If  the  English  novelist  has 
decked  himself  in  borrowed  plumage,  he  ought  to  be 
forthwith  stripped  of  it,  and  the  stolen  feather  should 
adorn  the  brow  of  its  real  owner.  The  sin  of  plagiar- 
ism however,  though  never  so  distinctly  proved,  ought 
not  in  strictness  to  detract  from  the  genuine  and  ac- 
knowledged merits  of  an  author.  Mr.  Bulwer  may 
have  done  great  injustice  to  our  countryman,  and  yet 
have  some  redeeming  beauties  to  atone  for  his  trans- 
gression. In  compliance  with  Mr.  Fairfield's  request, 
wc  insert  with  pleasure  the  whole  of  his  interesting 
article 

From  the  North  American  Maraxfo*. 

THE  LAST  MIGHT  OF  POMPtll;*  WSItt  THE  LAST  DATS 
OF  POMPEII.f 

While  wc  have  never  failed  to  acknowledge  and  ap- 
plaud the  brilliant  imagination  and  the  eloquent  and 
fascinating  style  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Bulwer,  we  have  never 
feared  to  assert  that  he  was  a  sophist  in  ethics  and  a 
libertine  in  love,  and  that  effect  was  apparently  the  only 
law  which  influenced  his  mind  or  guided  his  pen.  Bet- 
ter disguised,  but  not  less  pernicious  in  principle  and 
evil  in  action  than  the  Tom  Jones  and  Count  Fathom 
and  Zeluco  of  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Moore,  his  cha- 
racters not  only  exist  in,  but  actually  create  an  atmne- 
phere  of  impurity  which  infects  the  very  hearts  of  his 
admirers.  He  invests  the  seducer  with  irresistible  at- 
tractions, and  paints  the  highwayman  and  the  murderer 
ns  examples  for  imitation.  But  even  in  the  execution 
of  his  execrable  purposes,  he  is  not  original  either  in 
his  plots  or  his  sentiments.  The  old  Portuguese  Jew 
Spinoza  and  his  disciples  Hobbes,  Toland,  Shaftesbury 
and  Bolingbrokc  have  abundantly  supplied  him  with 
infidel  arguments ;  and  the  profligate  courtiers  of  Charles 
the  Second  have  contributed  their  licentious  stratagems 
and  impure  dialogues  to  augment  the  claims  and  height- 
en the  charms  of  his  coxcombs,  libertines  and  mensby- 

•  The  Last  Night  of  Pompeii:  A  Poem,  and  Lsy«  and  Le- 
gends.  By  Sumner  Lincoln  Fairfield.   New  York :  1 8S2. 

t  The  Laai  Daya  of  Pompeii :  By  the  Author  of  Pelham,  F* 
cene  Aram,  En  eland,  and  the  English,  fcc  2  Tola.  12mo.  Xe* 
York  i  IW4.  Harper  and  Brother*. 
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era.  Mr.  Bulwer  hits  read  much  and  skillfully  appro- 
priated, without  acknowledgment,  all  that  baa  suited 
bis  designs.  He  has  artfully  clothed  the  lofty  thoughts 
of  others  in  his  own  brilliant  garb,  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
nown of  a  powerful  writer  and  profound  thinker,  when 
he  was  little  more  than  an  adroit  and  mnnccuvering  pla- 
giary. This  we  long  since  perceived,  and  therefore  de- 
nied his  claims  to  a  high  order  of  genius,  though  we  rea- 
dily accorded  to  him  the  possession  of  much  curious 
knuwfedge  and  a  felicitous  use  of  language.  Wc  never 
imagined  that  the  labors  of  an  unrewarded  and  little 
regarded  American  could  be  deemed  by  the  proud,  toi- 
itxmt  highborn,  and  affluent  Mr.  Bidwer  as  worthy  of 
his  unquestioning  appropriation.  Wc  fancied  that  so 
deep  a  scholar  would  continue  to  dig  for  treasures  in 
ancient  and  recondite  literature,  and  pass  triumphantly 
over  the  obscure  productions  of  a  poor  cisatlantic  But 
we  erred.  As  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  Mr. 
Bulwer  is  accustomed  to  the  creation  of  lnws ;  and  he 
teems  to  have  made  one  expressly  for  his  own  profit 
tod  pleasure — namely,  the  law  of  literary  lawlessness. 
We  knew  that  he  was  well  content  to  demand  high 
prior*  for  his  immoral  novels  from  his  American  pub- 
lishers; but,  until  this  time,  we  were  not  aware  that  he 
considered  any  thing  but  gold  worth  receiving  or  plun- 
dering from  Vankecland.  With  his  usual  tact,  he  has 
asuufed  to  secure,  in  no  slight  degree,  from  our  labors, 
that  which  those  labors  failed  utterly  to  receive  from 
our  unlettered  country  men ;  and  it  is  our  present  pur- 
pose to  demand  bnck  our  own  thoughts,  which  are  our 
property  and  the  heritage  of  our  children. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  'The  Last  Night  of  Pom- 
peii'was  written  and  published;  and,  among  other  En- 
fhsh  men  of  letters,  a  copy  of  that  poem  with  a  letter, 
which  was  never  answered,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bulwcr, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  the  editor  of  the  London  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  Affliction  fell  heavily  on  our  heart 
during  the  spring  of  1832,  and,  becoming  indifferent  to 
poetic  fame  and  every  thing  not  involved  in  our  be- 
reavement, we  bestowed  no  thought  upon  the  poem  or 
iti  reception.  Time  has  passed  on ;  we  have  been  in- 
tensely occupied  with  other  concerns,  and  have  not  been 
anxious  about  it  since.  The  apathy,  if  not  contempt, 
»ith  which  American  poets  have  ever  been  treated,  has 
dnven  Pcrcival  into  solitude,  Bryant  and  Prentice  into 
politics,  Whittier  into  abolition  schemes,  Pierpoint  into 
phrenological  experiments,  and  all  others  far  away  from 
ihe  barren  realm  of  Parnassus.  But  lo!  the  j>oem,  which 
was  printed  by  hard  won  subscription  and  left  unwel- 
comed  but  by  a  few  cheerful  voices,  when  transmuted 
into  a  novel  by  Bulwer,  becomes  a  brilliant  gem,  and 
illumines  the  patriotic  hearts  and  clear  understandings 
of  the  whole  Western  World!  Who  is  a  Yankee  poet 
that  be  should  be  honoured  /  but  to  whom  is  the  English 
Bulwer  unknown?  We  Uve,  however — thanks  be  to 
Providence!  to  claim  our  own  and  expose  all  smug- 
glers, though  the  red  rover  Saxon  seems  to  think  that 
the  Atlantic  is  a  very  broad  ocean,  and  that  the  demo- 
crats of  the  West  are  very  little  capable  of  appreciating 
any  com  positions  but  his  own. 

Had  Mr.  Bulwer  confined  himself  to  the  almost  lite- 
ral adoption  of  our  title,  or  had  certain  passages  in  his 
novel  betrayed  even  great  resemblances  to  others  in  our 
poem,  wc  should  have  said  that  the  coincidences  were 
*jmewhat  remarkable,  and  then  dismissed  the  matter 


from  our  thoughts.  Many  examples  in  literary  history 
might  be  presented  to  prove  that  men  may  think  and 
describe  alike  without  plagiarism,  but,  when  the  inci- 
dents und  descriptions  arc  as  nearly  identical  as  prose 
and  poetry  can  well  be,  we  cannot  deduce  the  charita- 
ble conclusion  that  the  very  strong  likeness  is  accident- 
al Our  readers  shall  judge  whether,  in  this  case,  it  is  so. 

The  characters  in  the  poem  are  few — in  the  novel 
many — but,  in  both,  die  whole  interest  depends  on  the 
adventures  of  two  lovers.  In  the  |x>eni  these  lovers  are 
Pansa  and  Mariamnc,  a  Roman  decurion  and  a  captive 
Jewish  maiden,  both  Christians;  in  the  novel  they  are 
Glaucus  and  lone,  Greeks  and  pagans.  With  us,  Dio- 
mcde  was  the  prxtor  and  Pansa  the  victim  ;  with  Bul- 
wcr, the  former  is  a  rich  merchant,  and  the  latter,  wdile 
of  Pompeii.  Here,  then,  there  is  no  similarity,  nor  is 
there  but  one  deserving  a  remark,  until  Arbaccs — an 
Eugene  Aram  antiquated— one  of  Bulwer's  learned, 
wise  and  soldoquizing  villains — seduces  lone  to  his 
munsion  of  iniquity.  The  first  coincidence,  to  which 
we  refer,  is  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,'*  and  the  oracular 
response.    The  description  in  the  novel  rends  thus: 

"  The  aruspices  Inspected  the  entrails."—  **  It  was  then  that 
a  dead  silence  fell  over  the  whispering  crowd,  and  the  pne*ts 
gathering  around  the  cella,  another  priest,  naked  mvc  by  a 
cincture  round  the  middle,  rushod  forward,  and  dancing  with 
wild  gestures,  implored  an  answer  from  the  goddess."— "A  low 
murmuring  noise  wu  heard  within  the  body  of  the  statue;  thrice 
the  head  moved,  and  the  lipa  parted,  and  then  a  hollow  voice 
uttered  these  mystic  words; 

"  There  are  waves  tike  chargers  that  meet  and  glow. 
There  are  graves  ready  wrought  In  the  rocks  beiow, 
On  the  brow  of  the  Future  the  dangers  lower, 
But  blessed  are  your  barks  in  the  fearful  hour." 

That  in  the  poem  is  as  follows — the  oracle  preceding 
the  description  of  its  effect  upon  the  superstitious  mul- 
titude. 

"  The  aruspkea  proclaimed  the  prodigies. 

'  The  entrails  palpitate— the  liver's  lobes 

Are  withered,  and  the  heart  hath  shrivelled  op!' 

Oroans  rose  from  living  surges  round;  yet  loud 

The  High  Priest  uttered— •  Lay  them  on  the  fire." 

'Twaa  done;  and  wine  and  oil  poured  amply  o'er, 

And  still  the  snenficer  wildly  cried — 

'  Woe  unto  all!  the  wandering  fired  hiss  up 

Through  the  black  vapors— lapping  o'er  the  flesh 

They  burn  not,  but  abandon!  ashes  fill 

The  temple,  whirled  upon  the  wind  that  waves'  »•  etc. 

The  Oracle. 

"  Yc  shall  pass  o'er  the  Tyrrhene  sea  In  ships 
Laden  with  virgins,  gems  and  gods,  and  spoils 
Of  a  dismembered  empire,  and  a  cloud 
Of  light  shall  radiate  your  ocean  path!' 
Breathes  not  the  soul  of  mystery  In  this?" 

"And  the  prostrated  multitudes,  like  woods 

Hung  with  the  leaves  of  autumn,  stirred;  then  full 

A  silence  when  the  heart  was  heard— a  pause — 

When  ardent  hope  became  an  agony; 

And  parted  lips  and  panting  pulses— eyes 

Wild  with  their  watchings,  brows  with  beaded  dews 

Of  expectation  chilled  and  fevered — all 

The  shaken  and  half  lilted  frame— declared 

The  moment  of  tho  oracle  had  come! 

A  sceptre  to  the  hand  of  Iais  leapt 

And  waved;  and  then  the  deep  volca  of  the  priest 

Uttered  the  maiden's  answer,  and  the  fall 

Of  many  quickened  steps  like  whispers  paaa'd 

Along  the  columned  aisles  and  vestibule." 

Both  oracles  jmrtake  the  same  mystic  character  and  al- 
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lude  obscurely  to  the  same  fearful  and  overwhelming 
event. 

The  character  of  Arbaces,  the  Egyptian  Magus,  is 
peculiarly  after  Bulwer's  own  heart— for  he  is  an  entire, 
thorough,  irredeemable  demon,  who  weeps  oyer  ve- 
nomous reptiles  and  kills  innocent  mon :  but  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  mystic  discourse,  which  appears  on 
pages  81-2-3-4  of  volume  first,  is  borrowed,  as  custom- 
ary, without  even  an  apologetic  allusion,  from  Moore's 
Epicurean.  We  leave  that  poet  to  reclaim  his  property, 
and  proceed  to  assert  the  identity  of  our  own.  In  the 
novel,  Arbaces  beguiles  lone  into  his  house,  with  the 
resolution  to  possess  her  by  fraud  or  violence.  In  the 
poem,  the  priest  of  Isis  inveigles  the  virgin  of  Pompeii 
into  his  lascivious  temple  with  the  same  intent  Both 
Uic  priest  and  Arbaces,  having  conquered  every  obsta- 
cle, arc  rapidly  advancing  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  evil  designs,  when  they  are  interrupted,  and  their 
victims  rescued  by  the  very  same  awful  occurrence; 

"At  thai  awful  moment,"  says  Bulwcr,  "  the  floor  shook  un- 
der  them  with  a  rapid  and  convulsive  throe— a  mightier  spirit 
thau  that  of  the  Egyptian  was  abroad!  a  giant  and  crushing 
power,  before  which  sunk  into  sudden  impotence  his  passion 
and  his  arts.  It  woke— it  stirred— that  dread  Demon  of  the 
Earthquake,"  etc* 

"  I  woo  no  longer,  thou  art  in  my  grasp, 
And  by  the  Immortals  I  disown,  thou  shall"— 

Says  our  unsainted  priest  of  Isis,  when  the  victim  cries 

exultingly— 

"  *  It  comes!  the  temple  reels  and  crashes — Jove! 
I  thank  thee!  Vesta!  let  me  sleep  with  ihee!» 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  earthquake  rocked 
The  statues  and  the  pillars,  anil  her  brain 
Whirled  with  the  earth's  convulsions,  as  the  maid 
Fell  by  a  trembling  image  and  upraised 
A  prayer  of  gratitude;  while  through  the  vaults, 
In  fear  and  ghastly  horror,  fled  the  priest, 
Breathing  quick  curses  mid  his  warning  cries 
For  succor;  and  the  obscene  birds  their  wings 
Flapped  o'er  his  pallid  face,  and  reptiles  twined 
In  folds  of  knoued  venom  round  his  feet. 
Yet  on  he  rushed — the  blackened  walls  around 
Crashing— the  spectral  lights  hurled  hissing  down 
The  cold  green  waters;  and  thick  darkness  came 
To  bury  ruin!" 

The  denouement  of  the  scene  is  the  same  in  the  novel 
and  the  |Hicm — a  statue,  hurled  from  its  pedestal,  strikes 
the  unhallowed  violator  to  the  earth.  There  is  no  scene 
in  Baron  more  actually  transcribed  from  the  Andrian  of 
Terence  than  this  from  'The  Last  Night  of  Pompeii!' 
But  the  scene  in  the  amphitheatre,  where  the  Christian 
Olinthus  and  the  lover  Glaucus  nro  doomed  to  |>erish  by 
the  fungs  of  the  famished  lion,  is  still  more  strikingly  si- 
milar than  any  in  the  novel,  except  the  description  of  die 
destruction.  Arbaces,  actuated  by  unholy  love  of  lone, 
is  the.  author  of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  both  these  per- 
sonages ;  and  the  prtctor  Diomedc,  in  the  poem,  resolves 
to  sacrifice  Pansa  to  the  African  lion,  because  he  loves 
and  determines  to  possess  Mnriamnc.  The  earlier 
scenes  in  the  amphitheatre  are  the  same;  four  gladia- 
tors are  represented  in  sanguinary  strife,  and  two  as 
having  perished,  ere  the  command  is  given  to  bring  the 
Christian  and  lover  on  the  arena,  and  to  loose  the  Nu- 
midian  lion.  In  neither  instance,  however,  will  the  no- 
ble beast  attack  his  destined  victim;  but  shrinks  ant 
cowers  in  utter  terror,  though  goaded  on  to  his  drcadfu 
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feast.  We  now  solicit  a  careful  comparison  of  the  scenes 
which  succeed,  with  those  which,  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore Mr.  Bulwer'B  book  was  conceived,  we  had  wmugbt 
out  with  no  slight  study,  and  presented  to  our  unre- 
warding countrymen. 

The  closing  scene  in  the  Pompeiian  amphitheatre,  as 
represented  in  'The  Last  Day$  of  Pompeii :' 

"  •  Behold  how  the  gods  protect  the  guiltless!  The  Urea  of 
the  avenging  Ore  us  burst  forth  against  the  lal*e  witness  of  my 

accusers!*  " 

"  The  eyes  of  the  crowd  followed  the  gesture  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, and  beheld  with  ineffable  dismay  a  vast  vapor  shoottn- 
from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  pine  tree; 
the  trunk,  blackness; — the  branches,  fire; — that  shifted  and  ws- 
vered  in  '.its  hues  with  every  moment,  now  fiercely  luminous, 
now  of  a  dull  and  dying  red,  that  again  blazed  terrifically  forth 
with  intolerable  glare! 

"There  was  a  dead,  heart-sunken  silence — throueh  which 
there  suddenly  broke  the  roar  of  the  lion,  which,  from  within 
the  building,  was  echoed  back  by  the  sharper  and  fiercer  yelH> 
of  its  fellow  beasts.  Dread  seers  were  they  of  the  burthen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  wild  prophets  of  the  wrath  to  come! 

"Then  there  rose  on  high  the  universal  shrieks  of  women, 
the  men  stared  at  each  other,  but  were  dumb.  At  that  moment 
they  felt  the  earth  shake  beneath  their  feet;  the  walls  of  the  thea- 
tre trembled;  and  beyond,  in  the  distance,  they  heard  the  cms 
of  falling  roofs;  an  instant  more,  and  the  mountain  cloud  seemed 
to  roll  towards  them,  dark  and  rapid,  like  a  torrent;  at  the  same 
time,  it  cast  forth  from  its  boeom  a  shower  of  ashes,  mixed  with 
vast  fragments  of  burning  stone!  Over  the  crushing  vine*,— 
over  the  desolate  streets,— over  the  amphitheatre  itself,— far  and 
wide,— with  many  a  mighty  splash  in  Utc  agitated  sea,— fell  that 
awful  shower! 

"  No  longer  thought  the  crowd  of  justice  or  of  Arbaces;  safety 
for  themselves  was  their  sole  thought.  Each  turned  to  fly— each 
dashing,  pressing,  crushing  against  the  other.  Trampling  reck- 
lessly over  the  fallen, — amid  groans,  and  oaths,  ami  prayers, 
and  sudden  shrieks,  the  enormous  crowd  vomited  itself  forth 
through  the  numerous  passages.   Whither  should  they  fly?" 

Now  let  us  present  the  description,  given  in  'The 
Last  Night  of  Pompeii,'  of  the  horrors  that  succeeded 
the  scene  of  the  games : 

"  Awed,  yet  untrembling,  Pansa  calm  replied, 

'  Ye  hear  no  thunder— but  Destruction's  bowl! 

Ve  see  no  lightning — but  the  lava  glare 

Of  desolation  sweeping  o'er  your  pride  ! 

Death  is  beneath,  around,  above,  within 

All  who  exult  to  inflict  H  on  my  heart, 

And  ye  must  meet  h,  fly  when,  where  ye  will, 

For  in  the  madness  of  your  cruellies 

Ve  have  delayed  til)  every  hope  is  dead. 

Let  the  doom  come !  our  faiths  will  soon  be  tried. 

Giganuc  spectres  from  their  shadowy  thrones. 

With  ghastly  smiles  to  welcome  ye,  arise. 

The  Pharaohs  and  rtolcmies  uplift 

Their  glimmering  sceptres  o'er  ye — bidding  all 

Bare  their  dark  bosoms  to  the  Omniscient  Ood : 

Ami  every  strange  and  horrid  mythos  waits 

To  fold  ye  in  the  terrors  of  its  dreams.'  " 

"  Like  an  earthsh  ado  wing  cypress,  o'er  the  skies 
Lifting  its  labyrinth  of  leaves,  the  toughs 
Of  molten  brass,  the  giant  trunk  of  flame, 
The  breath  of  the  rolcano's  Titan  heart 
Hung  in  the  heavens  ;  and  every  maddened  pulse 
Of  the  vast  mountain's  earthquake  bosom  hurled 
Us  vengeance  on  the  earth  that  gasped  beneath." 

"  From  every  cell  shrieks  burst ;  hyenas  cried 
Like  lost  child  stricken  in  its  loneliness  i 
The  giant  elephant  with  matchless  sm-m'th 
Struggled  against  the  portal  of  his  tomb, 
And  groaned  and  panted  ;  and  the  leopard's  yell 
And  tiger's  growl  with  all  surrounding  cries 
Of  human  horror  mingled;  and  in  aw, 
Spotting  the  lurid  heavens  and  waiting  prey, 
The  evil  bird*  of  carnage  hung  and  watched' 
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" VwuTioi  answered:  from  it*  pinnacles 

Clouds  of  farflashing  cinders,  lava  showers, 

And  teas  drank  up  by  the  abyss  of  fire 

To  be  hurled  forth  in  boiling  cataracts, 

Like  midnight  mountains,  wrapt  in  lightnings,  fell." 

"AH  awful  sounds  of  hearen  and  earth  met  now; 

Darkness  behind  the  aungod's  chariot  rolled, 

Shrouding  destruction,  save  when  volcan  Greg 

Li/ted  the  folds  to  gaze  on  agony ; 

And  when  a  moment's  terrible  repose 

Fell  on  the  deep  convulsions,  all  could  hear 

The  toppling  cliffs  explode  and  crash  below, 

While  multitudinous  waters  from  the  sea 

In  whirlpools  through  the  channeled  mountain  rocks 

Ruined,  and  with  hisses  like  the  damned's  speech, 

Fell  in  the  mighty  furnace  of  the  mount." 

"Oh,  then,  the  lore  of  life!  the  struggling  rush, 

The  crushing  conflict  of  escape!  few,  brief, 

And  dire  the  words  delirious  fear  spake  now — 

One  thought,  one  action  swayed  the  tossing  crowd. 

AJI  through  the  vomitories  madly  sprung, 

And  mass  on  mass  of  trembling  beings  pressed, 

Gasping  and  goadinc,  with  the  savageness 

That  is  the  child  of  danger,  like  the  waves 

Caarybdis  from  his  jagged  rocks  throws  down, 

Mingled  by  fury— warring  in  their  foam. 

Some  swooned  and  were  trod  down  by  legion  feet; 

Some  cried  for  mercy  to  the  unanswering  gods; 

Some  shrieked  for  parted  friends  forever  lost; 

And  some  in  passion's  chaos,  with  the  yells 

Of  desperation  did  blaspheme  the  heavens; 

And  some  were  still  in  internes*  of  woe. 

Yet  all  toiled  on  in  trembling  waves  of  Ufa 

Along  the  subterranean  corridors. 

Moments  were  centuries  of  doubt  and  dread! 

fcach  breathing  obstacle  a  hated  thing: 

Each  trampled  wretch,  a  footstool  to  o'erlook 

The  foremost  multitudes;  and  terror,  now, 

Begat  in  all  a  maniac  ruthlessness, 

For  in  the  madness  of  their  agonies 

Strong  men  cast  down  the  feeble  who  delayed 

Their  flight,  and  maidens  on  the  stones  were  crushed," etc. 

Let  the  reader  compare  each  of  these  extracts  with 
tie  other,  and  form  his  own  opinion  of  Mr.  Bulwer*» 
great  powers  and  originality.  These  Tery  remarkable 
coincidences  arc  followed  by  others  not  less  extraordi- 
nary and  worthy  of  commemoration : 

"  Bat  suddenly  a  duller  shade  fell  over  the  air.  Instinctively 
be  turned  to  the  mountain,  and  behold!  one  of  the  two  gigantic 
eriu,  into  which  the  summit  had  been  divided,  rocked  and  wa- 
vered to  and  fro;  and  then,  with  a  sound  the  mightiness  of  which 
no  language  can  describe,  it  fell  from  the  burning  base,  and 
rc»h*d,  an  avaJancbe  of  Are,  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain! 
At  the  same  instant  gushed  forth  a  volume  of  blackest  smoke, 
rolling  on.  over  air,  sea,  and  earth." 

"  Bright  and  gigantic  through  the  darkness,  which  closed 
arooad  it  like  the  walls  of  hell,  the  mountain  shone— a  pile  of 
fire!  Its  summit  seemed  riven  In  two;  or  rather  above  its  sur- 
f«ce  there  seemed  to  rise  two  monster-shapes,  each  confronting 
each,  as  demons  contending  for  a  world.   These  were  of  one 
deep  blood-red  hue  of  fire,  which  lighted  up  the  whole  atmos- 
phere far  and  wide;  but  krlote,  the  uether  part  of  the  mountain 
was  still  dark  and  shrouded,— save  In  three  places,  adown  which 
flowed,  serpentine  and  irregular,  rivers  of  the  molten  lava. 
Darkly  red  through  the  profound  gloom  of  their  banks,  they 
flowed  slowly  on,  as  towards  the  devoted  city.  Over  the  broad- 
est  there  seemed  to  spring  a  cragged  and  stupendous  arch,  from 
which,  as  from  the  jaws  of  hell,  gushed  the  sources  of  the  sud- 
den Phlegethon." 

Among  the  Death  Cries  of  Pompeii,  as  we  imagined 
them,  is  the  following  lyric : 

"  It  bursts!  it  bursts.'  and  thousand  thunders  blent, 

From  the  deep  heart  of  agonizing  earth, 
Knell,  shatter,  crash  along  the  firmament, 

And  new  hells  peopled  startle  into  birth. 
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Vesuvius  sunders!  pyramids  of  fire 
From  fathomless  abysses  blast  the  sky; 

E'en  desolating  Ruin  doth  expire, 
And  mortal  Death  in  woe  Immortal  die. 

Torrents  like  lurid  gore, 

Hurled  from  the  gulf  of  horror,  poor, 
Like  legion  fiends  embattled  to  the  spoil. 

And  o'er  the  temple  domes, 

And  joy's  ten  thousand  homes, 
Beneath  the  whirlwind  hail  ami  storm  of  ashes  boll." 

Again  says  Mr.  Bulwcr,  who  boasts  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded where  all  others  have  failed  : 

"  In  the  pause*  of  the  showers,  you  heard  the  rumbling  of  the 
earth  beneath,  and  the  groaning  waves  of  the  tortured  sea;  or, 
lower  still,  ami  audible  but  to  ihc  watch  of  intense*!  fear,  I  he 
grinding  and  hissing  murmur  of  the  escaping  ga*es  through  the 
chasms  orthe  distant  mountain.  Sometimes  the  cloud  appeared 
to  break  from  its  solid  man,  and,  by  the  lightning,  to  assume 
quaint  and  vast  mimicries  of  human  or  of  mon«ter-*hapes,  strid- 
ing across  the  jjlooni,  hustling  one  upon  the  other,  and  vanish- 
ing swiftly  Into  the  turbulent  aby*«  of  shade;  so  that,  to  the  eyes 
and  fancies  of  the  affrighted  wanderers,  the  unsubstantial  vapors 
were  as  the  bodily  forms  or  gigantic  fi>e*,— the  agents  of  terror 
and  of  death." 

Is  there  nothing  similar  to  the  preceding  quotation 
in  this? 

"  Vesuvius  poured  Its  deluge  forth,  the  sea 

Shuddered  and  sent  unearthly  voices  up, 

The  isles  of  beauty,  by  the  (Ire  and  surge 

Shaken  and  withered,  on  the  troubled  wsves 

Looked  down  like  spirits  blasted;  and  the  land 

Of  Italy's  once  paradise  became 

The  home  of  ruin — vineyard,  grove  and  bower, 

Tree,  shrub,  fruit,  blossom — love,  life,  light  and  hope, 

All  vanishing  beneath  the  fossil  flood 

And  storm  of  ashes  from  the  cloven  brow 

Of  the  dread  mountain  hurled  in  horror  down. 

The  echoes  of  ten  thousand  agonies 

Arose  from  mount  and  shore,  and  some  looked  baek 

Cursing,  and  more  bewailing  as  they  fled." 

 "  what  a  horrid  gleam  is  flung 

Along  that  race  of  madness,  as  it  turns 
From  sea  to  mountain,  and  the  wild  eyes  burn 
With  revelations  or  the  unborn  time! 
We  may  not  linger — shelter  earth  denies — 
The  very  heavens  like  a  gehenna  lour— 
And  ocean  is  our  rertige— on— on— on!" 

We  have  seen  how  remarkably  the  lions  agreed  on 
the  impropriety  of  making  an  amphitheatric  meal  of  the 
lovers ;  now  it  appears  that  the  tiger,  who  should  have 
eat  the  Christian,  was  of  the  same  mind. 

"At  that  moment  a  wild  yell  burst  through  the  air;  and  think- 
ing only  of  escape,  whither  it  knew  not,  the  terrible  tigeT  of  the 
African  desert  lenped  among  the  throng,  and  hurried  through  its 
parted  streams.  And  so  came  the  earthquake,  and  ho  dark  m-sa 
once  more  fell  over  the  earth!" 

Is  it  not  strange  that  we  should  have  conceived  some- 
thing much  like  this,  and  explained  the  motive,  too,  of 
such  unreasonable  conduct  in  any  wild  beast  starving? 
"  Nature's  quick  instinct,  in  most  savage  beasts, 
Prophesies  danger  ere  man's  thought  awaken, 
And  shrinks  In  rear  from  common  savageness, 
Made  gentle  by  its  terror;  thus,  o'erawed 
E'en  In  his  famine's  fury  by  a  Power 
Brute  beings  more  than  human  oft  adore, 
The  Lion  lay,  his  quivering  paws  outspread. 
His  white  teeth  gnashing,  till  the  crushing  throngs 

Had  passed  the  corridors;  then,  glaring  np 

His  eyes  imbued  with  samlel  light,  he  saw 

The  erags  and  forests  of  the  Appenines 

Gleaming  far  off,  and  with  the  exulting  sens* 

Of  home  and  lone  dominion,  at  a  bound, 

He  leapt  the  lotty  palisades  and  sprung 

Along  the  spiral  passages,  with  howls 
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Or  horror,  through  the  flying  multitudes 
Flying  to  seek  his  lonely  mountain  lair." 
We  shall  not  protract  this  investigation,  though  many 
similar  passages  might  be  produced  to  confirm  our  as- 
sertion that  Mr.  Bulwer  has  appropriated  our  thoughts, 
and  throughout  wrought  our  descriptions  into  his  story, 
and  won  great  profit  and  fame  from  the  robbery.  Those 
who  read  his  book,  will  readily  find  many  descriptions 
closely  resembling  one  of  the  Inst  given  in  the  poem, 
which  we  here  'reprint,  and  many  references  to  ancient 
authors  for  facts  which  he  derived  from  us. 
"  Meantime,  charred  corw  in  one  sepulchre 
Of  withering  ashes  lay,  and  voice*  rose, 
Fewer  and  fainter,  and,  each  moment,  groans 
Were  hushed,  and  dead  babes  on  dead  bosoms  lay, 
And  lips  were  blasted  into  brealhlewnesa 
Ere  the  death  kiss  wa*  given,  and  spirits  passed 
The  ebblcu,  dark,  mysterious  wave*,  where  dreams 
Hover  and  pulses  throb  and  many  a  brain 
Swims  wild  with  terrible  desires  to  know 
The  destinies  of  worlds  that  lie  beyond. 
The  thick  air  panted  as  in  nature's  death, 
And  every  breath  was  anguish;  every  face 
Waa  terror's  image,  where  the  soul  looked  forth, 
As  looked,  sometimes,  far  on  the  edge  of  heaven, 
A  momentary  star  the  tempeat  palled. 
From  ghastlier  lips  now  rose  a  wilder  voice, 
As  from  a  ruin'd  sanctuary's  gloom, 
Like  savage  winds  from  the  Clioraamian  waste 
Rushing,  with  aoba  and  suffocating  screams,"  etc. 
But,  though  we  have  been  more  highly  honored  by 
tli is  last  chef  tfauvrc  of  the  honorable  Eugene  Aram 
than  any  author  within  our  knowledge,  yet  others 
are  entitled  to  their  property.  Speaking  of  the  skeleton 
of  Arbaccs,  Bulwer  says — 

"The  scull  waa  of  so  remarkable  a  conformation,  ao boldly 
marked  in  its  intellectual,  aa  well  as  its  worse  physical  develop, 
menta,  that  it  haa  excited  the  constant  speculation  of  every  itine- 
rant believer  in  the  theories  of  Spurzheim  who  has  gazed  upon 
that  ruined  palace  of  the  mind.  Still,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  the  traveller  may  survey  that  airy  hall,  within  whose 
cunning  galleries  and  elaborate  chambers,  once  thought,  rea- 
soned, dreamed,  and  sinned,  the  soul  of  Arbaces  the  Egyptian!" 

But  Byron  said,  long  ago,  in  Childe  Harold,  when 
gazing  on  a  skull : 

"  Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  holly 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul,"  etc 

And,  once  more,  the  fashionable  Pelham  moralizes: 
"  and  as  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  so  immortality  drinks 
happiness  from  virtue,  which  is  tht  smile  upon  the  face  of 
God."*  This  he  italicises  as  one  of  his  most  wondrous 
original  reflections — yet  it  may  be  found  in  the  Diary 
of  a  Physician.! 

Mr.  Bulwer  is  particularly  conceited  and  arrogant 
with  respect  to  his  subject.  He  asserts  that  all  others 
have  railed  in  attempting  to  describe  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii,  and  that,  therefore,  he  will  stand  alone,  the 
intellectual  monarch  of  the  Ruins.  The  candid  and 
modest  and  original  gentleman  probably  forgot  'Vale- 
rius' and  Croly  and  Milman  and  Dr.  Gray  and  oursclf ; 
but  the  productions  of  such  persons  can  be  of  little 
consequence  to  such  a  Paul  Clifford  in  letters  and  Mi- 
rabcau  in  morals. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  likewise,  is  ostentatious  of  his  learning, 
and  he  quotes  from  ancient  authors  with  an  air  of  infi- 
nite self-complacency,  though  his  citations  had  been 


•  Vol.  li.  p.  196. 

1  ^      «»ry  called  « A  Young  Man  about  Town,'  we  think. 


conveniently  collected,  a  century  since,  in  the  Archco- 
logia  Graecaof  Archbishop  Potter!  These  volumes 
now  lie  before  us,  and  there  may  all  his  erudition  be 
found  within  a  very  accessible  compass.  His  theologi- 
cal knowledge  or  deistical  design,  we  know  not  which, 
is  not  more  profound  or  canonical ;  for  he  makes  his 
Christian  Olinthus  say,  that  "  eighty  years  ago,"  that 
js  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  44  there  was  no  assurance  to 
man  of  God  or  of  a  certain  or  definite  future  beyond 
the  grave" ! ! 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Bulwer,  his  immorali- 
ties, and  his  plagiarisms.  We  have  "ought  to  be  very 
jrief  in  our  exposition,  and,  for  the  first  lime  that  *e 
ever  expressed  such  a  desire,  we  request  the  literary 
periodicals,  with  which  we  exchange,  to  reprint  this 
article. 


VISITS  AND  SKETCHES,  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Mr*. 
Jamleson,  author  of  the  "  Characteristics  of  Women,"  kc  in 
3  vols.   New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers.  IBM. 

We  intended  to  notice  these  interesting  volumes 
sooner,  and  recommend  them  to  oar  readers  us  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive.   Mrs.  Jamieson'a  style, 
though  not  faultless,  is  very  attractive ;  and  certainly 
as  a  female  writer,  she  is  hardly  surpassed  in  vigor  and 
richness.   The  first  volume  is  principally  devoted  to 
sketches  of  art,  literature  and  character,  comprising 
Memoranda  at  Munich,  Nuremburg  and  Dresden.  It 
also  contains  a  vivid  account  of  the  celebrated  Bes^s  of 
Hardwicke,  the  old  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, — a  visit  to 
Mthorpe,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Spencers — and  eloquent 
sketches  of  the  private  and  dramatic  life  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  and  of  Fanny  Kemble.   The  second  volume  opens 
with  three  interesting  stories, — the  False  One,  a  pathetic 
oriental  tale,  a  thousand  times  superior  to  Vathek, — 
Halloran  the  Pedlar,  and  the  Indian  Mother.  It  also  eon- 
tains  a  very  amusing  drama  for  little  actors, — and  con- 
cludes with  the  Diary  of  an  Enuye*,  a  performance  of 
much  and  deserved  celebrity.   We  shall  make  occa- 
sional selections  from  this  work,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
volumes  themselves.   For  the  present,  we  have  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages  the  "  Indian  Mother,"  a  most  aP 
fecting  story  founded  on  a  striking  incident  related  by 
Humboldt.   The  scene  being  laid  in  South  America, 
the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  strong  impressions 
made  on  Mrs.  Jamieson's  mind  of  that  magnificent 
country,  through  the  medium  of  description  alone. 


POEMS,  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.   Boston:  Russell,  Odiorac 
k  Metcalfe.  1834. 

This  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
poems  has  undergone  the  author's  correction,  and  eon- 
tains  some  pieces  which  have  never  before  appeared  in 
print.  As  the  elegant  china  cup  from  which  we  sip  the 
fragrant  imperial,  imparts  to  it  a  finer  flavor,  so  the 
pure  white  paper  and  excellent  typography  of  the 
volume  before  us,  will  give  a  richer  lustre  to  the  gems 
of  Mr.  Bryant's  genius.  Not  that  the  value  of  the 
diamond  is  really  enhanced  by  the  casket  which  con- 
tains it,  but  so  it  is  that  the  majority  of  mortal*  are 
governed  by  appearances;  and  even  a  dull  tale  will  ap- 
pear respectable  in  the  pages  of  a  hot  pressed  and  gilt 
bound  London  annunl.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Bryant  bow- 
ever,  and  to  ourselves,  we  will  state  that  our  first  lxn- 
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preuioai  of  his  great  intellectual  power— of  bia  deep 
and  sacred  communings  with  the  world  of  poetry— -were 
derived  from  a  very  indifferent  edition  of  his  writings, 
printed  with  bad  type,  on  a  worse  paper.  Mr.  Bryant 
ii  weil  known  to  the  American  public  as  a  poet  of  un- 
common strength  and  genius ;  and  even  on  the  other 
udc  of  the  Atlantic,  a  son  of  the  distinguished  Roscoe, 
who  published  a  volume  of  American  poetry,  pronounced 
him  the  first  among  his  equals.  Like  Halleck,  however, 
ami  aime  others  of  scarcely  inferior  celebrity, — his  muse 
has  languished  probably  for  want  of  that  due  encourage- 
nn-ut,  which  to  our  shame  as  a  nation  be  it  spoken,  has 
never  been  awarded  to  that  department  of  native  lite- 
rature Mr.  Bryant,  we  believe,  finding  that  Parnas- 
sus was  not  so  productive  a  soil  as  the  field  of  politics, 
has  connected  himself  with  a  distinguished  partizan 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York,  His  bitter  regrets 
at  the  frowns  of  an  un poetical  public,  and  yet  his  una- 
vailing efforts  to  divorce  himself  from  the  ever  living 
and  surrounding  objects  of  inspiration  are  beautifully 
alluded  to  in  the  following  lines: 

I  broke  the  spell  that  held  me  long, 

The  dear,  dear  witchery  of  song. 

I  said  the  poet's  idle  lore 

Shall  waste  my  prime  of  years  no  more, 

For  poetry  though  heavenly  bom, 

Consorts  with  poverty  and  scorn. 

I  broke  the  spell — nor  deemed  its  power 

Could  fetter  me  another  hour. 

Ah,  thoughtless!  how  could  I  forget 

Its  causes  were  around  me  yet  7 

For  wheresoe'er  I  look'd,  the  while, 

Was  nature's  everlasting  smile. 

Still  came  and  lingered  on  my  sight 

Of  flowvf*  and  streams  the  bloom  and  light, 

And  glory  of  the  stars  and  sun ; — 

And  these  and  poetry  are  one. 

They,  ere  the  world  had  held  me  long, 

Recalled  me  to  the  love  of  song. 

v   

LTTTELL'8  MUSEUM  or  Foreign  Literature,  Science  and  Arm. 
So.  141.  Jan.  1836.   A.  Waldie.  Philadelphia. 

This  valuable  periodical  has  maintained  a  high  repu- 
tation and  extensive  circulation  for  more  than  twelve 
rears.  The  January  number  (1835)  maybe  consid- 
ered a  new  era  in  its  history.  The  size  of  its  sheet  is 
enlarged,  its  type  and  paper  are  improved,  and  its  con- 
tents display  more  richness  and  variety  than  usual.  The 
plan  of  the  "  Museum"  is  certainly  most  excellent  It 
is  to  select  and  republish  from  all  the  British  periodicals 
of  high  reputation,  every  thing  which  is  either  of  present 
or  prrmnnmt  value,  omitting  the  vast  moss  of  matter 
which  is  local  to  Great  Britain  or  not  interesting  to  an 
American  reader.  It  is  in  fact,  a  labor-saving  machine, 
by  which  all  the  choicest  flowers  will  be  culled  from 
British  publications  and  transplanted  in  our  own  soil, 
leaving  the  weeds  and  trash  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  We  heartily  wiah  Mr.  Littell  and  his  co-la- 
borers increased  success,  and  we  shall  occasionally 
draw  upon  his  interesting  paper  for  the  use  of  the 
"Messenger.**  The  diffusion  of  fine  writing  from 
abroad,  will  improve  the  taste  and  invigorate  the  ef- 
forts of  our  own  countrymen. 


NEW  PAPER. 

The  Southern  Churchman,  edited  by  the  Rev.  William 
F.  Lee,  and  published  weekly  in  this  city,  has  reached 
its  fifth  number.  Almost  every  christian  denomina- 
tion among  us,  had  the  benefit  of  a  paper  devoted  to  its 
own  peculiar  interests,  except  the  Episcopalians,  until 
Mr.  Lee  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Churchman. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success,  under  the  man- 
agement of  an  editor  of  Mr.  Lee's  distinguished  talents 
and  piety. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
DANDYISM. 

Mb,  White:— The  Optimists  assert  that  this  little 
world  of  ours,  is  continually  and  most  marvellously 
improving  in  every  thing.  But,  begging  their  pardon, 
I  humbly  conceive  that  thi.?  is  claiming  ruther  too  much 
for  its  onward  march  towards  perfectibility.  Many 
notable  instances  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  it  is 
so ;  but  I  will  go  no  further  for  such  proof,  than  to  con- 
trast the  Dandyism  of  the  present  age  with  that  of  the 
olden  time.  This  term  (by  the  way)  although  of  mo- 
dern coinage,  is  but  a  new  name  for  an  old  thing.  So 
old  indeed,  that,  like  the  common  law,  it  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  period  beyond  which  "  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  From  the  multitude  of 
its  votaries  and  the  indefatigable  diligence  with  which 
it  has  always  been  practised,  it  may  justly  be  ranked 
among  the  nrts}  although  we  must  admit  it  to  be  one 
of  no  very  difficult  attainment  by  any  whose  taste  leads 
them  to  prefer  general  contempt  to  universal  esteem. 

The  great  aim  of  this  art  being  to  mar  effectually 
whatever  beauty  cither  of  person  or  countenance  nature 
has  bestowed  on  us,  the  task  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
very  easy  accomplishment  for  most  men.  A  simple 
disfigurement  therefore,  would  be  no  indication  of  ge- 
nius, since  the  visages  upon  which  the  laudable  experi- 
ment is  most  frequently  tried,  require  very  Utile  aggra- 
vation to  effect  the  object.  But  an  entire  metamorpho- 
sis in  the  appearance  of  the  whole  animal,  or  at  least 
such  a  change  as  to  render  both  its  genus  and  species 
doubtful,  being  the  grand  desideratum;  it  is  here  that 
the  modern  Dandies  have  betrayed  a  most  woful  and 
egregious  poverty  of  invention,  compared  to  those  of 
former  times.  Of  this  I  shall  presently  offer  indisputa- 
ble testimony. 

The  Dandies  of  our  day  however,  may  justly  claim 
the  palm  of  superiority,  at  least  in  one  particular;  I 
mean,  quo  ad,  the  head,  both  inside  and  out:  for,  what 
with  internal  emptiness  and  external  whiskers  and 
mustaches,  many  have  contrived  to  render  not  only 
the  features  of  the  face  "perfectly  unintelligible,  (if  I 
may  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Pugilists,)  but  to  dis- 
prove the  long  admitted  dictum  of  philosophy,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  all  nature  as  a  vacuum.  An 
instance  of  this  most  successful  face-marring  has  lately 
fallen  under  my  own  observation,  which  I  will  endea- 
vor to  describe,  although  in  utter  despair  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  original. 

Many  months  ago,  being  in  a  much  crowded  public 
room,  I  was  not  n  little  startled  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  most  fantastic,  grim  looking  biped  moving 
among  the  crowd,  which  I  first  took  for  one  of  those 
strange  animals  then  showing  about  the  country,  that 
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perhaps  had  escaped  from  his  keepers.  A  more  delibe- 
rate view,  however,  from  a  corner  into  which  I  had 
taken  care  to  ensconce  myself  to  keep  out  of  harm's 
way,  soon  satisfied  me  that  it  was  nothing  more  formi- 
dable than  one  of  those  harmless  burlesques  of  man- 
hood called  Dandies,  that  so  much  resemble  the  Simia 
genus,  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  them.  It  had 
two  large  ropes  (as  they  appeared  to  be)  of  tawny  co- 
lored hair,  hanging  out  from  between  the  collar  and  the 
cheek  bones,  and  reaching  down  some  seven  or  eight 
inches  over  the  breast.  These  1  at  first  supposed  might 
be  the  skins  of  a  water  dog's  fore  legs,  forming  the 
ends  of  some  new  fashioned  comforter  to  keep  the  neck 
and  cheeks  warm  in  cold  weather,  to  which  these  bipeds 
are  particularly  sensitive.  But  upon  diligent  inquiry 
among  several,  who  seemed  to  be  as  much  struck  as 
myself  with  so  uncommon  and  apparently  formidable 
a  looking  animal  moving  upon  two  legs,  instead  of  four, 
as  might  more  reasonably  have  been  expected,  we  were 
informed  that  these  tawny  appendages,  in  regard  to 
which  I  had  made  such  an  egregious  mistake,  actually 
consisted  of  the  united  hairs  of  the  throat  and  checks, 
so  elongated  by  indefatigable  culture,  as  to  produce  the 
grotesque  appearance  that  had  so  strongly  excited  the 
wonderment  of  us  all.  The  whole  was  surmounted  by 
a  pair  of  mustaches  of  the  same  tanned-lcathcr  color ; 
which  so  completely  obscured  the  countenance,  that  not 
a  particle  of  it  was  discernible  but  the  two  lack-lustre 
eyes ;  and  the  nose,  like  a  sort  of  watch-tower  overtop- 
ping the  wilderness  of  shaggy  hair  by  which  it  was 
surrounded. 

It  is  the  recollection  of  this  never  to  be  forgotten 
figure  of  an  entire  stranger,  seen  for  the  first  and  pro- 
bably the  last  time  in  my  life,  which  induced  me  to 
claim  for  the  Dandyism  of  the  present  day,  a  decided 
superiority  over  that  of  the  by-gone  times ;  at  least  so 
far  as  the  disfigurement  of  the  countenance  can  go  ti>- 
wards  the  establishment  of  so  enviable  a  claim.  That 
it  is  indisputable,  I  think  certain ;  for  neither  in  the 
pictures  nor  histories  of  pist  ages  which  have  reached 
us,  can  any  thing  be  found  at  all  comparable  to  what  I 
have  just  endeavored  to  describe,  but  in  language  so 
inadequate,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  send  you  this 
communication. 

The  bodily  disfigurements  of  our  modern  Dandies 
having  a  great  degree  of  sameness  in  them,  and  being 
matters  of  general  notoriety,  'tis  needless  to  particular- 
ise them.  But  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  I  have  unjustly  charged  them  with  poverty  of 
invention,  when  compared  with  their  prototypes  of  the 
olden  time,  I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  English  Dandy  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  taken  from  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  England,  and 
he  quotes  Camden,  Chaucer,  and  Street,  as  his  autho- 
rities. 

"He  wore  long-pointed  shoes,  called  eratkowes,  the 
upper  parts  of  which  were  cut  in  imitation  of  a  church- 
window.  The  points  of  these  were  fastened  to  his 
knees  by  gold  or  silver  chains.  He  had  hose  of  one 
color  on  one  leg,  and  of  another  color  on  the  other ; 
short  breeches  which  did  not  reach  to  the  middle  of  his 
thighs,  and  disclosed  the  shape  completely  ;  a  coat,  one 
half  white,  and  the  other  half  black  or  blue ;  a  lone 
beard;  a  silk  hood  buttoned  under  his  chin,  embroider- 
ed with  grotesque  figures  of  animals,  dancing  men,  &c. 


aud  sometimes  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  This  dress,  which  was  the  very  top  of 
the  mode  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  appeared 
so  ridiculous  to  the  Scots,  (who  probably  could  not 
afford  to  be  such  egregious  fops,)  that  they  made  the 
following  satirical  verses  upon  it : 

"  Long  beards  hirtlless, 
Feynted  whoods  witless, 
Gay  coat*  gracelies, 
Maketh  England  thrWUies." 

I  would  add  to  the  above  what  the  grave  Doctor  says 
of  the  fashionable  ladies  of  those  times  ;  but  being  a 
great  friend  to  the  "  womankind,"  as  that  queer,  caus- 
tic old  Batchelor  Monkbarns  used  to  call  them,  I  forbear 
to  run  the  risk  of  their  displeasure,  by  disparaging 
their  sex  so  much  as  I  should  be  compelled  to  do,  were 
I  to  repeat  the  Doctor's  words.  And  now,  my  good 
sir,  confidently  trusting  that  you  yourself,  as  well  as 
your  readers,  will  admit  the  irrefutable  character  of 
the  proofs  which  1  have  adduced  to  establish  my  asser- 
tions, I  bid  you  farewell,  and  remain 

Your  friend  and  constant  reader, 

OLIVER  OI.DSCHOOL. 

P.  S.  For  the  satisfaction  of  yourself  and  readers,  who  might 
otherwise  suspect  me  of  malevolence  towards  some  individual, 
(of  which  I  know  myself  to  be  incapable,)  I  be;  leave  to  assure 
you  that,  althoueh  tho  portrait  which  I  hare  endeavored  to 
sketch  is  not  a  fancy  piece,  my  sole  design  in  presenting  it  i» 
general,  not  particular.  It  is  to  aid,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  to 
banishing  from  our  land  a  fashion,  not  only  preposterous,  ab- 
surd and  Althy  In  the  highest  degree,  but  actually  disgraceful  to 
rational  creatures.  Let  it  go  hack  to  the  savage  Cossacks,  from 
whom  'tis  said  to  be  borrowed,  and  no  longer  beastify  (if  I  may 
coin  such  a  word,)  the  appearance  of  the  rising  generation. 


VARIETY. 

From  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  C,  minel,  Jan.  IS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  States  Rights  Stntr.rl  : 

Sir: — Some  friends,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
deference,  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to  avow,  or  disavow 
the  authorship  of  a  dozen  couplets,  lately  become  a 
matter  of  grave  and  high  controversy.  Though  sup- 
posed for  twenty  years  past  to  be  mine,  they  have  re- 
cently been  ascribed,  by  sundry  acute  critics,  first  to 
0'Kru.t,  and  then  to  Alcjeus.  Disdaining,  hereto- 
toforc,  to  notice  such  charges  of  plagiarism,  from  a  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  ultimate  power  of  troth,  and  a 
contempt  for  this  petty  species  of  annoyance,  my  si- 
lence is  now  broken,  only  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  those  whom  I  esteem.  Valuing  these  rhymes  very 
differently  from  others,  it  becomes  me,  on  so  unimport- 
ant a  subject,  merely  to  nvow  myself  the  author.  The 
lines  in  question,  then,  good  or  bad,  are  mine  alone ; 
neither  A  locus  nor  O'Kelly  has  the  smallest  right  to 
them.  Originally  intended  as  a  part  of  a  longer  poem, 
which,  like  the  life  of  him  for  whose  sake  I  projected 
|t,  was  broken  off,  unfinished ;  they  were  published 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and,  however  th« 
contrary  may  haTe  been  assumed,  contain  no  personal 
allusions.  Whatever  my  life  may  be  like,  whether  roses 
or  thorns,  the  public  is  in  no  danger  of  being  troubled 
with  my  confidence. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient,  bumble 
servant,  richard  hekrt  wildb. 

Washington,  31  st  Dee.  1834. 
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[ComrauwcAied  for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.] 

The  lint  advertisement  of  u  Walton's  Angler," 
appeared  in  "Captain  Wharton's  Almanucks"  as  Old 
Lily  in  his  Life  and  Times  calls  them. 

It  runs  thus:  "There  is  published  a  Booke  of  eigh- 
teen pence  price  called  the  Complcat  Angler,  or  the 
contemplative  man's  recreation ;  being  a  discourse  of 
F»h  and  Fishing,  not  unworthie  the  pcrusalL 

Sold  by  Richard  Marriott  in  Su  Dunstan's  Church 
Yard  Fleet  Street.  1653. 

Motto.  'And  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a 
fishing :  they  say  unto  him  we  also  go  w ilh  thee.' — John 
uiki. 

SHAKE — SPEARE. 

The  following,  from  an  old  paper,  will  no  doubt  inte- 
rest some  of  our  readers. 

'•We  hare  lying  before  us  a  volume  of  Shakspearc, 
in  a  tolerable  slate  of  preservation,  composed  of  seve- 
ral of  his  plays,  published  at  London,  in  pamphlets,  nl 
different  periods  during  his  lifetime,  probably  from  1601) 
to  1612;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  author 
superintended  their  publication  in  person.  We  think 
this  edition  will  settle  many  points  as  to  the  true  read- 
ing, in  cases  at  present  in  dispute,  and  also  give  the 
correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  immortal  poet,  which 
is  Shake-speare,  and  divided  in  the  same  manner  as 
above.  The  first  is  a  port  of  the  tragedy  of  Henry  VI. 
entitled  "The  Contention  of  the  Two  famous  Houses 
of  Yorke  and  Lancaster."— The  next  is, 

"The  TRAGEDIE  of  K.ng  RICHARD  the  Third. 
cojttaimxc  His  treacherous  Plots  against  his  Brother 
Gftresff;  the  pittifull  murther  of  his  innocent  Ne- 
phewes:  his  tyrannical  I  Vsurpation:  with  the  whole 
Course  of  his  detested  Life,  and  most  deserved  Death. 
A«  it  has  beene  lately  acted  by  the  Kings  Majesties 
Servants.  Newly  augmented,  by  William  SHAKE- 
SPEARE LONDON,  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  Mathno  Latee,  dwelling  in  Pauls 
Church-yard,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Foxe,  1612." 

The  third  is  quaintly  entitled, 

"The  most  lamentable  TRAGEDIE  or  TITUS 
ANDRONICUS.  As  it  hath  svndry  Times  beene 
pUkle  by  the  Kings  Maaties  Seruants. — LONDON, 
Printed  for  Eedteard  White,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
Sboppe,  nere  the  little  North  Dore  of  PauU,  at  the 
Signe  of  the  Gun."  1611." 

The  last  is, 

" the  FAMOUS  HISTORIE  op  TROYLUS  and 
CRESSEID,  Excellently  expressing  The  Beginning  of 
their  Looes,  with  the  Conceited  Wooing  of  Pandarus 
Prince  of  Lieia,  written  bt  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. LONDON,  Imprinted  by  <5.  Eld,  for  R 
Bmian  and  H  Walley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Spree/ 
Ea^U,  in  PauUt  Church  yard,  ouer  against  the  great 
North  Doore  1609." 

The  address  to  the  reader  of  this  play,  has  too  much 
originality  and  merit  to  omit. 

"A  neur  writer,  to  an  euer  reader. 

Newcs. 

ETERNALL  reader,  you  haue  hcerc  a  new  play, 
neuer  stal'd  with  the  stage,  neuer  clnpperclawd  with  the 
palmes  of  the  vulger,  and  yet  passing  full  of  the  pnlnie 
eornicall ;  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your  brnine,  that  neuer 
vnder-tooke  any  thing  commicall,  vaincly ;  and  were 


but  the  vaine  names  of  commedics,  clumgdc  for  the 
titles  of  commodities  or  of  plnye?  for  pleas;  you  should 
see  all  those  grand  censors,  that  now  stile  them  such 
vanities,  flock  to  them  for  the  main  grace  of  their  gra- 
uities:  est>ccially  this  authors  commedics,  that  are  so 
fram'd  to  the  life,  that  they  serve  for  the  most  common 
commentaries,  of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives,  showing 
such  a  dcxteritie,  and  power  of  witte,  that  the  most  dis- 
pleased with  playes,  are  pleased  with  his  commedics. 
And  all  such  dull  and  heauy-witled  worldlings,  as  were 
never  capable  of  the  witte  of  a  commtdie,  comming  by 
report  of  them  to  his  representations,  have  found  that 
witte  there,  that  they  never  found  in  themselves,  and 
haue  parted  better  witticd  than  they  came  ;  feeling  an 
edge  of  witte  set  vjwn  them,  more  than  euer  they 
dreamed  they  had  braine  to  grinde  it  on.  So  much  and 
such  savored  salt  of  wittee  is  in  his  commedies,  that 
they  sccmc  (for  their  height  of  pleasure)  to  be  borne 
in  that  sea  that  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongst  nil 
there  is  none  more  witte  then  this:  and  had  I  time  I 
would  comment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs  not, 
(for  so  much  as  will  make  you  think  your,  tvsterne  well 
bestowed)  but  for  so  much  worth,  as  cucn  poore  I  know 
to  be  Btuft  in  it.  It  deserves  such  a  labour,  as  well  as 
die  best  commedy  in  Terence  or  Plum  us.  And  be- 
leeue  this,  that  when  bee  is  gone,  and  his  commedics 
out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for  them,  and  set  vp  a 
new  English  inquisition.  Take  this  for  a  warning,  nnd 
at  the  pcrill  of  your  pleasures  losse,  and  judgments, 
refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the  lesse,  for  not  l>eing  suelied, 
with  the  smoaky  breath  of  the  multitude;  but  thnrkc 
fortune  for  the  scope  it  hath  made  amongst  you.  Since 
ijy  the  grand  possessors  wills  I  bclecuc  you  should  haue 
prayed  for  them  rather  then  been  prayd.  And  so  I 
leaue  all  such  to  bee  prayd  for  (for  the  state  of  their 
wits  healths)  that  will  not  praise  iL  Vale. 

From  the  Albion. 

One  of  the  enormities  of  Protestantism,  which  shocks 
the  Papists,  is  the  marrying  of  our  Clergy.  What  is  to 
be  said  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  England,  who, 
going  on  a  foreign  mission,  takes  out  with  him  /our 
nuns ? — 

The  English  Bishop  takes  one  wife, 

The  Papist  says,  "O  fie!" 
The  Roman  Catholic  takes  out  four, 
And  no  man  asks  him,  why? 
Hnving  shown  this  sprightly  contribution  to  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  sub-editor,  he  begs  leave  to  oflcr  an  ex- 
planation of  the  seeming  inconsistency: — 
To  vindicate  the  Papist's  life, 
See  how  the  thing  is  done ; 
The  Protestant  alone  takes  wife, 
The  Catholic  takes  nun. 

A  late  number  of  Fra/cr's  Magazine  contains  an 
elaborate  review  of  "  Roberts'  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Hannah  Moore,"  in  which  arc  interspersed 
much  of  the  keen  sarcasm  and  provoking  levity  for 
which  that  periodical  is  distinguished.  The  reviewer 
concludes  as  follows:  "For  Mrs.  Moore  we  have  a 
high  regard,  as  a  staunch  tory  and  good  church  woman, 
though  of  the  so-called  evangelical  clique.  She  was 
however  practical  in  her  piety  ;  nnd  this  is  the  sure 
test  of  sincerity.  Be  her  name  therefore  honored !  She 
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was  an  extraordinary  individual,  and  would  have  been 
such  had  site  not  been  an  authoress.  We  esteem  her 
personal  character  far  above  her  literary.  In  the  one 
she  was  truly  great,  in  the  other  respectable  and  pros- 
perous. To  sum  up  all,  she  was  a  practically  wise  and 
prudent  woman;  nevertheless  her  prudence  was  an 
overmatch  for  her  wisdom.  To  perfection  she  wanted 
two  grave  requisites — greater  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
a  happy  hatband.  The  first  she  derived  at  second  hand 
and  from  shallow  streams ;  the  last  she  avoided  alto- 
gether. She  thus  escaped  one  great  trial ;  but  they  who 
retreat  from  battle  have  no  claim  to  the  victor's  wealth." 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  SONG. 
The  Um  of  PeatlC.  Mill." 

How  sweet  it  is  to  rove 
Through  vallies  rich  and  wide, 

Or  with  a  friend  we  love 
O'er  the  still  waves  to  glide ! 

Tis  sweet  to  see  the  day 
Withdraw  her  golden  car, 

And  watch  the  glimmering  ray 
Of  Eve's  first  silver  star! 

'Tis  sweet  to  hail  the  dawn, 
In  blushes  ever  new— 

And  mark  the  young,  fleet  fawn, 
Brush  off  the  crystal  dew ! 

But  sweeter  far  than  Eve 
Or  early  Morning's  prime, 

Are  smiles  that  ne'er  deceive, 
And  love  unchanged  by  lime ! 

Tho'  fickle  fortune  frown, 
And  wealth  withhold  her  store, 

What  is  a  jewelled  crown  7 
A  bauble  soon  no  more. 

But  love,  pure  love,  is  gold 
Which  nothing  can  consume ; 

And  smiles  that  ne'er  grow  cold, 
Arc  flowers  of  fadeless  bloom! 


A.  5. 


KDITORIVL  REMARKS. 

We  send  forth  our  herald  a  fifth  time,  with  renewed 
confidence  in  the  kind  disposition  of  our  patrons  to 
give  it  a  glad  welcome,— to  visit  its  imperfections  with 
sparing  censure,  and  to  regard  with  favor  whatever 
merits  it  may  possess,  in  sympathy  for  its  Southern 
origin,  and  the  probable  advantages  involved  in  its  final 
success.  We  arc  much  cheered  by  the  somewhat  un- 
expected, and  perhaps  unmerited  plaudits  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  periodical  press,  and  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  lias  heretofore  enjoyed  a  kind  of  literary 
monopoly— but  which  generously  merges  every  thing 
like  a  feeling  of  rivalry  in  the  more  honorable  and  pa- 
triotic sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  Ame- 
rican literature.  From  our  northern  and  eastern  friends 
indeed  we  have  received  more  complimentary  notices 
than  from  any  of  our  southern  brethren  without  the 
limits  of  our  own  state.  We  say  this  not  in  a  reproach- 
ful spirit  to  our  kindred,  but  in  a  somewhat  sad  convic- 
tion of  mind,  that  we  who  live  on  the  sunny  side  of 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  line,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  in- 


spired with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
our  just  rights,  or  rather  our  proper  representation  is 
the  republic  of  letters. 

With  the  almost  unbroken  voice  of  public  approba- 
tion to  cheer  us  along,  we  have  nevertheless  heard  of  a 
few  whose  tastes  are  so  exquisitely  refined  that  they 
cannot  relish  our  simple  fare.  We  are  sorry,  very  sorry 
indeed,  that  they  will  not  be  pleased ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  grief,  we  hereby  invite  these  accom- 
plished gentlemen  to  improve  our  pages  by  contributions 
from  their  own  pens.  We  hold  the  opinion  that  they 
who  undertake  to  denounce  so  boldly,  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  back  their  judgments  by  their  own  perform- 


We  continue  the  original  and  excellent  u  Sketches  sf 
the  History  and  Present  Condition  of  Tripoli,  fyc.''  They 
increase  in  interest  to  an  American  reader,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  period  which  records  the  hostile  collisions  of 
the  United  States  with  those  formidable  powers.  The 
valor  of  Decatur,  and  self- immolation  of  Somera,  Wads- 
worth  and  Israel,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  thousands. 

The  authors  of  the  original  articles  "  On  the  Study  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,"  and  "  .Memory — an  Alk- 
§ory,n  evince  no  inconsiderable  share  of  intellectual 
power.  To  the  former  especially  we  may  be  excused 
for  remarking  that,  more  simplicity  in  style  would  not 
detract  from  the  vigor  and  originality  of  his  thoughts. 
There  are  some  persons  who  either  from  choice  or  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  minds,  love  to  dress  their 
sentiments  in  quaint  and  obscure  diction,  but  simplicity 
is  at  last  the  transparent  medium  which  reflects  more 
strongly  and  clearly  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 

The  able  author  of  the  "Xote  to  BUckstme's  Com- 
mentaries,''  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  even  on  a  subject  of 
such  peculiar  delicacy — a  subject  upon  which  it  is  na- 
tural that  the  best  heads  and  purest  hearts  should  essen- 
tially differ.  Whilst  we  entirely  concur  with  him  that 
slavery  as  a  political  or  social  institution  is  a  matter  ex- 
clusively of  our  own  concern— as  much  so  as  the  laws 
which  govern  the  distribution  of  property,— we  must 
be  permitted  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  it  is  either 
a  moral  or  political  benefit.  We  regard  it  on  the  con- 
trary as  a  great  evil,  which  society  will  sooner  or  later 
find  it  not  only  its  interest  to  remove  or  mitigate,  but 
will  seek  its  gradual  abolition  or  amelioration,  under 
the  influence  of  those  high  obligations  imposed  by  an 
enlightened  christian  morality.  These  arc  our  honest 
sentiments,  which  we  do  not  espouse  however  in  dero- 
gation of  the  equally  honest  convictions  of  other  minds. 

The  "  Letters  from  a  Sister,n  the  three  first  of  which 
appear  in  the  present  number,  and  which  shall  be  regu- 
larly continued,  will  be  read  with  interest,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  diaries  and  epistles  which  treat 
upon  the  same  subjects. 

We  entertained  some  doubt  about  the  admission  of 
"  The  Doom"  into  our  columns,  not  because  of  any  infe- 
riority in  the  style  and  composition,  but  because  of  the 
revolting  character  of  the  story.  The  writer,  widi  ap- 
parent sincerity,  states  it  to  be  founded  upon  actual 
occurrences;  but  we  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  a  wild 
and  incredible  fiction.  True  or  false  however,  we  de- 
rive from  it  this  sound  and  wholesome  moral,— 
sooner  or  later  wickedness  will  find  its  just  reward,— 
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and  that  of  all  the  passions  which  ravage  the  heart 
and  destroy  the  peace  of  society,  there  is  none  more 
detestable  than  revenge.  The  hero  of  the  tnle,  who  is 
described  by  his  friend  the  writer,  as  "  a  light  hearted 
and  joyous  fellow ,"  was  in  truth  a  remorseless  fiend ; 
compared  with  whom  Iago  and  Zanga  were  personifi- 
cations of  virtue ;  nor  docs  the  idle  phantasy  of  a  super- 
natural  vision,  or  the  pretended  influence  of  fatalism, 
palliate  the  deep  enormity  of  his  crime.  If  the  writer, 
who  assumes  the  signature  of  "  Benedict,"  really  had 
twh  a  friend,  he  should  have  drawn  the  mantle  of  obli- 
vion oTer  his  dark  frailties,  and  never  have  recorded 
them  with  seeming  approbation.  He  should  have 
avoided  too,  certain  profane  and  unchaste  allusions  in 
his  manuscript,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  sup- 
press; for  we  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  that 
(he  "  Messenger"  shall  not  be  the  vehicle  of  sentiments 
at  war  with  the  interests  of  virtue  and  sound  morals — 
the  only  true  and  solid  foundation  of  human  happiness. 

We  inrite  attention  to  the  third  letter  from  New 
England,  by  a  Virginian,— whose  talents,  learning,  and 
acute  observation  of  men  and  things,  and  whose  easy 
flj-le  of  composition,  qualify  him  in  a  high  degree  for 
the  task  of  a  tourist. 

The  paper  from  our  friend  "  Oliver  OUackooC*  will 
we  hope  be  read  by  the  Dandies,  if  such  creatures  ever 
do  read  any  thing  calculated  to  produce  improvement 
either  in  mind  or  morals. 

The  ttltcttd  prose  articles  in  this  number  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  read  with  pleasure  and  interest.  The 
article  on  "American  Literature?'  and  the  impediments 
which  retard  its  progress,  is  entitled  to  a  patient  and 
deliberate  reading.  Its  sentiments  and  language,  if 
they  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  command,  at 
least  deserve  attention.  The  author  has  happily  com- 
bined solidity  of  argument  with  grace  and  beauty  in 
composition. 

As  we  intend  from  this  time  forward  to  be  less  indul- 
pem  than  heretofore  to  our  poetical  contributors,  so  we 
hope  that  the  specimens  now  presented,  if  not  all  of 
equal  merit,  have  at  least  enough  to  save  them  from 
censure.  It  is  not  expected  indeed  that  criticism  will 
be  either  silent  or  forbearing ;  for  we  have  never  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  light  upon  any  production,  in  prose 
or  verse,  in  which  its  searching  and  microscopic  eye 
might  not  delect  some  slight  blemishes. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  arc  again  favored  with 
a  piece  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilde ;  and  we  seize 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  great  pleasure  we 
feel  in  transferring  to  our  pages  (under  the  head  of 
"Variety")  the  letter  of  that  gentleman,  in  which 
he  assumes  explicitly  the  sole  authorship  of  those 
beautiful  lines,  which  have  been  alike  claimed  for  an 
ancient  Greek  bard  and  a  modern  Irish  pocL  The 
enemies  of  Mr.  Wilde's  literary  reputation  will  now 
recant  their  unmerited  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  poems  which  the  genius  of  our  coun- 
try has  produced  wUl  remain  the  undisputed  property 
of  its  owner. 

The  author  of  "vf  Song  of  the  Season*,''  who  assumes 
the  quaint  cognomen  of  "  Zarry  Zyle,"  (we  wish  he 
had  chosen  some  other,)  is  unquestionably  a  youth  of 
talent,  and  acute  perception  of  all  those  minute,  lovely 
and  delicate  objects,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  which  can  only  be  discerned  by  minds  of  supe- 


rior mould.  We  beg  leave  however  to  suggest  for  con- 
sideration, whether  he  docs  not  take  loo  much  pains  to 
appear  obscure— whether  he  docs  not  too  studiously 
delight  in  dressing  up  his  thoughts  in  that  mysterious 
and  eccentric  form  of  expression,  which  has  detracted 
so  much  from  the  usefulness  and  popularity  of  men  of 
genius.  But  for  this  fault,  Coleridge,  we  doubt  not 
would  have  ranked  among  the  greatest  bards  of  the 
present  age.  As  it  is,  his  reputation  is  only  seen 
through  the  rtiin  shadows  of  twilight— it  docs  not  blaze 
with  the  splendor  of  open  day.  Simplicity,  unaffected 
simplicity,  is  the  great  rule  in  composition,  as  it  is  in 
the  manners  and  conduct  of  life;  and  he  who  departs 
from  it,  docs  so  at  the  hazard  of  not  securing  the  just 
reward  of  his  merits. 


Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Correspondents. 

I  send  you  these  lines*  without  the  writer's  name.  It 
is  one  of  many  instances  in  proof  of  what  I  have  long 
believed,  that  selections  might  be  made  from  the  un- 
published writings  of  Virtrinians,  composing  a  volume"" lr 
of  which  any  country  might  be  proud.  The  writer  of 
the  above  throws  ofF  such  scraps  at  idle  times,  without 
effort,  and  without  pretension.  With  so  much  of  the 
inspiration  of  poetry,  he  has  nothing  of  its  madness, 
and  will  never  consent  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  an 
author. 

So  it  is  in  other  branches  of  literature.  A  man  who 
has  sense  enough  to  write  a  good  book,  very  often  has 
loo  much  sense  to  publish  it.  In  countries  where  the 
division  of  labor  has  made  literature  a  separate  trade, 
necessity  often  overrules  the  judgment  of  the  writer, 
forcing  him  to  publish  against  his  will — at  invito  well 
as  invita  Minerva.  No  such  necessity  exists  here,  and 
hence,  among  us,  few  publish,  but  those  who  should  be 
perpetually  injoincd  the  use  of  j»en  and  ink.  Thank 


♦  41  Beauty  without  Loveliness.  '   See  page  308. 
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The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  3d  and  4th  Feb.  1935,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  The  first  evening  was  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  transaction  of  business.  On  the  second  evening 
a  learned,  elaborate  and  elegant  address  was  delivered 
by  Professor  Tucker  of  the  University,  to  a  numerous 
auditory,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  attention. 
Mr.  Maxwell  of  Norfolk  presented  to  the  Society  the 
identical  pistol  with  which  Captain  John  Smith  killed 
the  Turk  Grualgo, at  the  siege  of  Regal;  and  in  his  pe- 
culiarly happy  manner,  dilated  upon  the  singular  good 
fortune  and  heroic  qualities  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  valuable  relic  of  antiquity,  and 
of  the  traditional  history  upon  which  the  fact  of  its 
identity  rests,  more  particularly,  in  ihc  February  num- 
ber. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  to  our 
patrons  that  the  Proprietor  of  the  "  Messenger"  is  au- 
thorised, by  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  to  insert  from 
time  to  time  in  his  paper,  under  the  direction  of  the 
standing  committee,  such  portions  of  the  manuscripts, 
&c.  belonging  to  the  Society,  as  the  committee  may  se- 
lect for  publication.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to 
avail  ourselves  of  this  privilege— and  it  shall  be  oar 
endeavor  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Society  to  the  gene- 
ral attention  and  earnest  regard  of  the  public 

This  form  of  our  January  number  not  having  gone 
to  press  until  February,  has  enabled  us  to  pen  the  above. 
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SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


God,  the  literary  reputation  of  Virginia  has  never  suf- 
fered much  by  such  scribblers.  We  have  a  few  such, 
but  their  writings  were  too  bad  to  do  much  harm  ;  they 
never  crossed  the  State  line. 

Might  you  not  tnke  n  hint  from  this  consideration? 
The  merit  of  your  publication  will  give  a  wide  circula- 
tion to  all  that  it  contains.  Are  you  not  then  bound  to 
be  chary  in  your  selections,  and  not  lend  your  wings  to 
bear  to  distant  lunds  the  weak  twitterings  or  the  tune- 
less  chatter  of  the  Pie  and  Sparrow  kinds?  The  night- 
ingale does  not  pour  her  note  until  their  noise  is  stilled. 
Print  only  for  poets,  and  poets  will  write  for  you. 
This  is  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  you  have  bo 
strongly  slnled/n  your  last  number. 

it  is  not  in  Virginia  alone,  that  the  writings  which 
arc  permitted  to  see  the  light  uflbrd  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  literary  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  uol  fair 
to  judge  of  the  poetical  talents  of  our  northern  neigh- 
bors by  the  labored  dulness  of  n  Barlow  ;  or  by  the 
writings  of  a  certain  literary  cabal,  which  is  trying  to 
push  its  members  into  notice  by  mutual  puffing  and 
quotation.  Halleck  is  not  one  of  the  firm;  and  Hal- 
leck  is  a  true  poet.  But  his  writings  first  came  out 
anonymously ;  and  it  is  the  blaze  of  his  genius  which 
has  betrayed  him  to  the  public  eye.  The  darkness  in 
which  it  "shrouds  itself,  distinguishes  it  from  all  that 
shines  only  by  reflected  light.  Men  hunt  for  diamonds 
in  the  night. 

Even  in  England,  where  the  trade  of  literature  em- 
braces writers  of  a  very  high  order,  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  very  best  minds  are  devoted  to  it.  Some  of  the 
finest  poetry  in  the  language  was  found  among  the 
manuscripts  of  Judge  Blackstone.  Nobody  knew  that 
Charles  Fox  wrote  poetry  until  after  his  death  But  he 
did.  and  such  as  no  writer  need  have  blushed  to  own. 

Among  the  caprices  of  the  44  genus  irritabile  vatum," 
is  that  of  hiding  their  talents.  Some,  from  sheer  spleen, 
will  not  write.  John  Randolph  used  to  say  that  he 
would  go  to  his  grave  ,4  guiltless  of  rhyme."  Yet  he 
talked  poetry  from  morning  till  night. 

As  I  am  hut  a  purveyor  for  your  journal,  and  not  a 
contributor,  I  am  bound  to  sec  that  they,  from  whose 
writings  I  pilfer,  come  by  no  wrong.  I  must  therefore 
enter  a  complaint  on  behalf  of  the  friend  whose  Idler 
I  sent  you,  describing  a  scene  on  the  Mississippi.  His 
"  clumps"  of  trees  your  compositor  has  cut  down  to 
"stumps."  Can  you  wonder  that  your  neighbor  (con- 
temporary I  believe  is  the  word  in  fashion,)  thought  his 
letter  but  44  so  so  ?"  He  was  no  more  bound  to  suppose 
that  this  was  a  misprint,  than  to  reflect  that  a  traveller, 
writing  from  the  wilds  of  Missouri  to  a  friend,  might 
innocently  make  an  unimportant  mistake  in  quoting 
from  a  book  that  perhaps  never  crossed  the  Mississippi. 
But  thoqgh  he  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  censure,  it 
should  in  justice  fall  on  you  or  me.  The  thing  was 
well  enough  as  a  letter.  The  fault  was  in  publishing 
it.  But  I  shall  attempt  no  defence.  I  thought  it  but 
"so  so-ish"  when  I  sent  it  to  you,  and  therefore  I  said  so. 
It  was  n  plain  unvarnished  description,  which  had  ena- 
bled me  to  see  very  distinctly  what  was  well  worth 
seeing,  and  I  wished  others  to  see  it  too.  Had  the 
composition  been  of  a  different  character — had  the  paint- 
er thrust  himself  between  the  spectator  and  his  picture, 
or  so  glossed  it  over  that  every  object  was  lost  in  undis- 
tinguished glare,  I  should  have  given  it  to  the  public 
eye  by  other  means.  I  should  certainly  not  have  de- 
faced with  it  your  modest  pages.  It  surely  would  not 
be  hard  to  fix  on  some  periodical  in  which  any  sort  of 
tinsel  would  be  welcome,  and  find  itself  in  congenial 
company.  Such  is  the  proper  receptacle  for  all  the 
trumpery  wares  of  frothy  declamation,  incongruous 
metaphor,  false  eloquence  and  flippantwit,  which  make 
up  what  is  commonly  called  fine  writing.  There,  in 
the  gay  confusion  of  glass  bead  and  gewgaw,  any  bau- 
bl  e,  however  worthless,  finds  its  place,  escaping  censure 
by  escaping  notice 

To  take  more  shame  to  myself,  I  acknowledge  that 
the  misquotation  struck  me  as  I  copied  the  letter.  But 


the  turn  of  the  passage  did  not  admit  of  its  correction; 
and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  append  a  note  to 
tell  what  every  body  knows,  and  no  one  needs  to  know. 

Bui  I  shall  do  better  in  future.  While  you  continue 
to  publish  what  I  send  you,  I  shall  continue  locator  for 
you.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  henceforth  cross  the  t's  and 
dot  the  i's  in  my  copies,  although  this  should  tare 
been  omitted  in  the  original.  44 1  am  wae  to  think"  in- 
deed, as  Burns  says,  what  small  critics  would  do  for 
want  of  such  mistakes.  A  link  in  nature's  chain  (the 
last  and  lowest  indeed)  would  be  lost.  The  auceps  tyL 
labarum,  "  the  word  catcher  that  lives  on  syllables" 
would  be  starved  out.  The  race  would  be  extinct  for 
want  of  food.  The  king  of  these  insects  bears  among 
naturalists  the  formidable  name  of  the  dragon  fly.  The 
boys  call  him  the  mtuquito  hawk.  He  shall  have  no 
more  food  from  me.    Your  friend,  X.  Y. 

FROM  EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 

*  *  *  I  yesterday  sent  you  some  lines  composed 
'*  Lang  Sync,"  and  written  from  memory.  *  *  • 
Do  not  print  these  things,  I  beseech  you,  unless  you 
like  them.  At  the  hazard  of  rapping  my  own  knuckles, 
I  shall  quarrel  with  you  if  you  publish  much  trash. 
You  may  lose  a  subscriber  by  rejecting  it ;  but  you  will 
gain  ten  by  every  number  you  issue  in  which  every 
article  is  good.  Horace  tells  us  that  neither  gods  nor 
men  can  endure  middling  poetry.  And  what  shall  be 
said  of  that  which  is  not  even  middling?  Let  us  take 
an  example.  Byron's  name  is  sacred  to  the  muses.  No 
man  whose  lips  are  not  touched  with  the  fire  of  inspira- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  use  iu  Yet  we  have  him 
shown  up,  and  words  put  into  his  mouth  in  many  a 
piece,  the  writers  of  which  cannot  even  count  their  feet. 

PROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

"  1  was  much  delighted  with  the  third  number  of  the 
Messenger.  It  was  really  a  fountain  of  pleasure  to  roe, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  which  I  experienced 
on  reading  the  story  entitled  44  My  Classmatci."  I  must 
believe  that  there  cannot  be  any  tiling  than  the  ntost 
flattering  hopes  and  prospects  of  your  success  in  your 
truly  laudable — your  truly  patriotic  undertaking.  The 
people  of  Virginia,  if  none  others,  will  support  its 
cause.  They  cannot — no,  they  will  not — they  have 
too  much  love  for  the  honor  of  Virginia,  to  let  the 
of  science  and  literature  suffer  for  the 
want  of  their  most  liberul  patronage.  But  you  are  not 
laboring  for  Virginia  alone :  it  is  for  the  south — the 
whole  south  ;  and  might  I  not  add,  for  the  whole  conn- 
try  ?  For  who  doubts  but  that  the  Messenger  is  destined 
to  call  into  active  exertion  the  genius  of  the  south? 
And  who  would  deny  but  the  sou'h  has  genius  which 
would  do  honor  to  the  whole  country  in  any  walk  ?  I 
shall  never  believe  but  that  the  land  which  produced  a 
Henry,  a  Washington,  a  Marshall,  a  Madison  and 
Monroe,  can  also  under  fivorablc  auspices,  produce  a 
Cooper,  Irving,  Paulding,  or  any  man.  44  Go  ahead,"  as 
David  Crockett  says,  44  since  you  are  right."  I  send  you 
a  subscriber." 

FROM  A  DISTINGUISHED  NORTHERN  LADT. 

11  Wc  arc  highly  pleased  with  the  Messenger  Its 
execution  in  the  mechanical  department,  is  peculiarly 
neat;  I  see  no  periodical,  that  in  thia  point,  will  com- 
pare with  it.  And  its  contents  are  so  diversifer),  that 
there  must  be  something  adapted  to  almost  every  taste — 
that  is— every  taste  that  has  its  foundation  in  correct 
principles." 


To  Correspondents*  Contributor**  &«• 

We  have  on  hand  a  variety  of  articles  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  we  shall  dispose  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
Some  of  these  favors  are  of  decided,  and  some  of  equi- 
vocal merit.  Others  are  so  illegibly  written,  tluu  k 
passes  our  skill  to  decipher  them. 
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T.  W.  WHITE,  PRINTER  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society. 

We  promised  to  present  in  our  present  number  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
•adversary  meeting  of  this  valuable  institution,  which 
we  (ran  is  destined  to  retrieve  the  character  of  our 
Kate  from  the  charge  of  long  indifference  to  the  vast 
resources  it  contains,  both  in  materials  for  scientific  re- 
Karch  and  in  memorials  of  its  past  civil  and  political 
history.  We  should  sincerely  lament  if  so  noble  an 
effort  to  diffuse  throughout  the  country  a  taste  for  sci- 
eace  and  elegant  literature,  should  fail  for  want  of  en- 
couragement, bat  we  think  we  perceive  a  growing  con- 
Tictioo  of  its  importance,  and  an  increasing  disposition 
to  promote  its  object*.    These  objects,  as  declared  in 
ike  constitution  of  the  society,  are  "  to  discover,  pro- 
cure and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural, 
eiril  and  literary  history  of  this  state ;  and  to  patron- 
i"  and  advance  all  those  sciences  which  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  citizens." 
What  intelligent  Virginian  is  there  who  does  not  feel 
iodined  to  co-operate  in  the  attainment  of  so  much 
good?  Who  docs  not  desire  that  the  strife  and  bil- 
teroets  of  politics  should  be  allayed  by  the  diffusion 
of  a  jpirit  which  shell  unite  and  harmonize  the  most 
<fwwrdaiit  elements,  and  establish  a  point  where  all 
men  of  every  sect  and  party  may  rally  for  the  interests 
of  their  couutry,  and  forget  the  unhappy  differences 
»hi«h  distract  and  divide  them.    It  is  certainly  an  ex- 
traordinary fact  that,  with  one  honorable  exception,  no 
limibr  institution  seems  ever  to  have  been  established 
in  Virginia,  during  the  more  than  two  centuries  of  its 
rinlizal  existence.    The  exception  stated  is  recorded 
by  Geraniin,  in  his  continuation  of  Burk's  History.  It 
was  an  association  formed  for  literary  and  scientific 
purposes,  as  far  back  as  the  administration  of  Governor 
Fauquier,  who  was  himself  a  lover  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing; but  it  wa-.  principally  indebted  for  its  origin  to 
Dr.  Small,  an  able  professor  at  William  and  Mary, — 
and  afterwards  among  its  members  and  most  active 
(Heads,  were  enrolled  the  honored  names  of  Jefleison 
aad  Wythe,  John  Page  and  the  venerable  Bishop  Madi- 
*on.  The  last  gentleman  was  its  secretary  and  cura- 
•  tor,  when  the  stirring  and  eventful  scenes  of  the  revo- 
lolinnary  war  put  a  period  to  its  existence. 

The  present  society  was  organized  in  December, 
1331,  and  there  have  been  three  anniversary  meetings 
nnee,  at  each  of  which  very  able  addresses  were  de- 
Evered.  One  only,  (Professor  Cushing's)  has  as  yet 
been  spread  before  the  public ;  but  we  understand  that 
the  orations  of  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Tucker  will  also 
be  published. 

We  stated  in  the  last  number  of  the  Messenger  that 
Mr.  Maxwell  presented  to  the  society  at  its  late  meet- 
ing an  ancient  pistol,  alleged  on  plausible  authority  to 
have  been  the  properly  of  Captain  John  Smith,  the 
father  of  Virginia.  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the 
prtcjse  particulars  of  its  history,  but  we  understand 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  sent  by  a  former  Governor 
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of  Canada  to  General  Washington  as  the  property  of 
Smith.  It  bears  upon  a  silver  ornament  on  its  handle 
or  butt,  the  initials  J.  S. ;  and  in  the  form  and  shape  of 
its  barrel  and  some  other  peculiarities,  it  has  undoubted 
marks  of  antiquity.  There  was  unother  valuable  relic 
presented  to  the  society,  through  the  slauding  com- 
mittee, which  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  It 
is  the  identical  silver  badge  or  medal  furnished  the  King 
of  the  Potomac  Indians,  under  a  law  of  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  which  passed  in  March  1661.  See 
klcning's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  142.  This  curi- 
ous relic  was  found  in  the  county  of  Caroline  a  year 
or  two  since,  and  presented  to  the  society  by  W.  G. 
Minor,  Esq.  of  that  county.  On  its  face  the  words 
"Ye  King  of" — and  on  the  reverse — "Patomeck,"  ore 
engraved  in  the  ancient  orthography — and  on  both 
sides  arc  rude  devices,  attesting  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  arts  at  the  period  referred  to. 

The  society  has  already  collected  many  valuable 
mineral  specimens  and  Indian  antiquities — also  various 
books  and  manuscripts, — a  more  particular  account  of 
which  we  shall  spread  before  our  readers  in  some  of 
our  future  numbers.  The  trustees  of  the  Richmond 
Academy  have,  we  learn,  assigned  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  spacious  building  they  have  erected,  for  the  uses  of 
the  society  as  a  place  of  deposite  and  arrangement  of 
its  various  acquisitions ;  and  il  is  with  much  pleasure 
we  perceive  that  the  legislature,  by  a  joint  resolution, 
has  directed  the  library  committee  to  present  to  the  so- 
ciety copies  of  such  books,  maps,  &c  as  belong  to  the 
library  fund.  These  examples  of  liberality  in  our  pub- 
lic functionaries,  are  proofs  of  the  growing  interest 
which  is  felt  in  the  cause  of  science  and  literature. — 
James  M'Dowcll,  Esq.  of  Rockbridge,  has  been  selected 
to  deliver  the  next  anniversary  address,  and  Professor 
Dew,  of  William  and  Mary,  chosen  alternate.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  officers'  for  the 
present  year,  to  wit: 

John  Marshall,  President;  Professor  Cushing, 
first  Vice  President;  Judge  Clopton,  second  Vice  Presi- 
dent; James  E.  Heath,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Librarian;  Gdstavus  A.  Mters,  Recording  Secretary; 
Wm.  P.  Sheppard,  Treasurer;  and  Judge  Francis  T. 
Brooke,  Dr.  Robert  Briggs,  Conway  Robinson,  Robert 
C.  Nicholas,  Charics  B.  Shaw,  John  S.  Myers,  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Carrington  and  Rowland  Reynolds,  .Wem- 
6m  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Virginia  0axcttc«r«  • 

Ocr  readers  arc  probably  most  of  them  aware,  that 
a  work  bearing  the  above  title,  has  been  for  some  time  in 
the  Charlottesville  press,  and  will  soon  make  its  appear- 
ance before  the  public  We  have  been  favored  by  the 
very  deserving  and  enterprising  publisher,  Mr.  Joseph 
Martin,  with  240  pages  of  the  volume,  and  have  given 
them  a  cursory  reading ;  not  sufficient,  indeed,  to  pro- 
nounce decidedly  upon  the  character  of  the  work,  but 
enough  to  convince  us  of  its  great  utility,  and  of  the 
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general  ability  and  industry  with  which  it  has  been 
compiled.  We  shall  take  occasion  when  the  work  is 
published,  to  examine  its  contents  more  particularly; — 
for  the  present,  we  remark,  that  the  editor  in  his  preli- 
minary nnd  General  Description  of  Virginia,  has  borrow- 
ed rery  copiously,  and  without  acknowledgement,  that 
we  hare  seen,  from  an  article  bearing  the  title  "  Virgi- 
nia," in  the  Americana  Encyclopedia.  Whilst  it  is  not 
expected,  that  in  a  work  like  the  Gazetteer,  its  whole 
contents  should  be  original ;  it  is  but  an  act  of  literary 
justice,  we  conceive,  that  the  sources  from  which  mate- 
rial aid  has  been  derived,  should  be  acknowledged.  Of 
course,  we  confine  ourselves  to  such  matter  as  is  not 
original.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  transfer  to  our 
pages,  the  account  contained  in  the  Gazetteer,  of  M  Ikt 
City  of  Richmond" — subjoining  in  the  form  of  notes,  a 
few  observations  rendered  necessary  by  the  change  of 
circumstances,  since  that  account  was  written. 

RICHMOND  CITY ,  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  ia  situated  in 
the  county  of  Henrico,  on  the  north  aide  of  James  rirer,  and  im- 
mediately at  the  great  falls,  or  bead  of  tide  water.  Let.  *7°  W 
N.,  long.  2*o  5*/  W  of  W.  Its  location  ia  uncommonly  delight- 
ful, and  has  often  excited  the  admiration  of  strangers.  Perhaps 
the  moat  glowing,  and  yet  moat  faithful  picture  which  has  ever 
been  drawn  of  its  natural  beauties,  ia  from  the  pen  of  the  emi- 
nent and  lamented  author  of  the  British  Spy.  "I  have  never 
met,"  says  that  enchanting  writer, "  with  such  an  asaemblage  or 
striking  and  interesting  objects.  The  town  diapermd  over  hill* 
of  various  sbapea ;  the  river  descending  from  west  to  east,  and 
obstructed  by  a  multitude  of  email  islanda,  clumps  of  trees,  and 
myriads  of  rocks;  among  which  it  tumbles,  foams  and  mars; 
constituting  what  are  called  the  falls ;  the  same  river  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town,  bending  at  right  snglee  to  the  south,  and  wind- 
ing reluctantly  off  for  many  miles  in  that  direction  ;  iu  polished 
surface  caught  here  and  there  by  the  eye,  but  more  generally 
covered  from  the  view  by  the  trees;  among  which  the  white  sail* 
of  the  approaching  and  departing  vessel*  exhibit  a  curious  and 
interesting  appearance :  then  again  on  the  opposite  side,  the  little 
-  town  of  Manchester  built  on  a  hill,  which  sloping  gently  to  the 
river,  opens  the  whole  town  to  the  view,  interspersed  as  it  ie 
with  vigorous  and  flourishing  poplars;  and  aurrounded  to  a 
great  distance  by  green  plains  and  atately  woods ; — all  these  ob- 
jects falling  at  once  under  the  eye,  constitute  by  far  the  most 
finely  varied  and  most  animated  landscape  that  I  have  ever 
seen."  The  truth  and  beauty  of  the  foregoing  sketch  may  he 
realised  from  numberless  positions  or  points  of  view,  extending 
from  the  high  hills  to  the  west,  which  overlook  the  Jamea  river 
canal,  as  far  as  the  Church  Hill,  the  esstern  barrier  of  the  city. 
From  the  letter  elevation,  perhaps  the  landscape  combines 
_  greater  variety  and  grandeur,  than  from  any  other  point. 
Bhockoe  hill,  however,  la  the  favorite  residence  of  the  citizens. 
This  is  divided  from  the  other  by  the  valley  of  Sbockoe  creek, 
and  is  a  high  and  spacious  plain  occupied  by  the  principal  pub- 
lic buildlnge,  and  by  numerous  private  edifices,  some  of  which 
are  of  elegant  and  expensive  construction.  The  CfsM,.*r 
State  Uoutf,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  park  or  square, 
near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  from  its  size  and  elevated  position 
hi  the  moat  conaplcuoua  object  in  the  city.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  >s  of  admirable  proportions,  and  Its  fine  columns  j>{ 
Ionic  architecture  seen  from  a  distance,  have  a  very  imposing 
effect.  It  was  formed  from  a  model  of  the  Maiton  Carre*  m 
NUtnes, — brought  by  Mr.  Jefferson  from  France.  Its  interior 
construction,  howsver,  Is  neither  elegant  nor  convenient.  In  a 
large  open  saloon  or  hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  Washington,  executed  with  great  skill  by  Houdon, 
a  French  artist.  There  is  also  a  bust  of  Lafayette,  occupying 
one  of  the  niches  in  the  wall.  Besidos  the  statue  h  ia  atill  in 
contemplation  to  erect  a  superb  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Washington  on  the  capitol  square.  The  fund  which  was  dedica- 
ted to  this  object  was  originally  raised  by  private  subscription, 
and  is  now  loaned  out  at  interest  by  direction  of  the  legislature, 
lis  present' amount  la  about  $18,000.  When  thia  monument 
la  erected,  it  will  add  to  the  attractions  of  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
menades in  the  Union.  The  square,  which  contains  about  nine 
acres,  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  railing  of  cast  iron,  and  I* 


ornamented  by  gravelled  walks,  and  a  variety  of  forest  ar«J 
other  trees.  The  Governor^  Hsvse  Is  a  plain,  neat  bsildtng, 
adjoining  the  square,  and  on  a  part  of  the  public  domain.  The 
Citff  Hall,  which  Is  also  conticiiotis  to  the  State  House,  la  a  cost- 
ly and  elegant  building  of  Doric  architecture.  It  is  devoird  to 
the  use  of  the  Cky  Courts  and  Council,  and  other  officer*  of  tie 
Corporation.  The  other  public  buildings,  are  the  PmitmtUry 

well  adajKed  to  their  respective  purposes.  The  Bsswt  of  Virgi- 
nia and  FnrmtrH  Bank,  are  connected  under  one  roof,  and  toge- 
ther constitute  a  handsome  edifice  on  the  principal  street. 

Richmond  ia  not  deficient  in  benevolent  institutions.  Besides 
a  very  spacious  Poor  House,  whkh  stands  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city, — there  is  a  Female  Orphan  ^itylunv,  supported  in  part  by 
funds  of  the  corporation,  and  partly  by  private  liberality.  Iu 
funds  hare  been  principally  raised  however  for  several  yean 
past,  by  an  annual  fair  held  at  the  City  Hall.    This  institution  is 

female  directors.  There  is  also  a  seasW/or  tie  educ  ation  of  p«*r 
children  •/  a«ta  sexes,  upon  the  Lancastrian  system,  rounded 
in  1816,  which  with  some  fluctuations  in  its  progress,  is  still  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  It  is  now  under  the  superintendence  of 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Cky  Council,  and  is  sustained  by  aa 
annual  contribution  from  the  Literary  fund  of  the  state,  tot; ether 
with  an  appropriation  from  the  city  treasury.  A  suitable  bond- 
ing was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  soon  after 
its  first  establishment,  and  hundreds  have  received  from  k  the 
benefits  af  elementary  instruction,  who  would  j»rohably  have 
been  otherwise  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  depravity. 

The  city  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  other  instkutlona  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  A  few  good  schools  it  to  true  have  oc- 
casionally existed,  where  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  classics 
and  some  of  the  sciences  might  be  obtained,  but  none  of  these 
sources  of  instruction  have  been  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  cklsens.  It  Is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  metro- 
polis of  the  state,  containing  as  it  does  considerable  wealth  and 
Imputation, — many  distinguished  and  well  informed  men,  and 
much  boasted  refinement,  should  yet  be  destitute  of  a  single 
academical  institution.  As  far  back  as  1903,  a  charter  waa  ob-  * 
tained  from  the  state  by  some  of  the  prominent  citizens,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  by  lottery  and  private  subscription. 
A  few  thousand  dollars  were  raised,— a  ana  was  injudiciously 
selected  a  mile  beyond  the.  limits  of  the  city — and  the  basement 
story  of  the  building  erected,  but  no  further  progress  was  made. 
Within  the  present  year,  however,  the  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  \ 
Trustees  have  been  filled,  and  there  is  some  prospect  of  reviving  ! 
the  institution.*  1 

Besides  this  marked  deficiency  in  the  means  of  ed nesting 
youth,  there  are  few  or  no  associations  of  an  Intellectual  charac- 
ter among  persons  of  maturer  years.  Whilst  the  northern  cities 
can  boast  of  their  literary  and  scientific  societies,  the  cspkal  of 
the  ancient  dominion  scarcely  contains  one  which  deserve*  the 
name.  An  honorable  exception,  k  is  true,  may  be  mentioned  In 
the  "  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,"  which  was 
established  in  1091,  and  has  since  been  incorporated ;— but  as  its 
members  are  principally  dispersed  through  the  state,  and  lew  of 
the  citisens  of  Richmond  manifest  any  zeal  in  ks  welfsre,  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  an  association  of  the  city,  either  In  ks 


*  We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that 
by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Council,  an  elegant  and 
costly  building  has  been  erected  by  the  trustees,  whkh 
is  now  near  completion.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
with  regret,  that  an  unsuccessful  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  an  annual  endowment  oul 
of  the  surplus  of  the  Literary  Fund — but  it  ought  also 
in  justice  to  be  added,  that  measures  have  been  adopt- 
ed for  collecting  information  preparatory  to  a  just  find 
equitable  distribution  of  the  Literary  Fund  surplus,  by 
the  next  General  Assembly.  Indeed,  the  munificent 
patronage  bestowed  by  the  Legislature  of  1834-5,  upon 
works  of  internal  improvement — is  of  itself,  sufficient 
to  exempt  that  body  from  the  reproach  of  leaving  to  its 
successors,  something  to  do  for  the  great  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 
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30  year*  ■iocs  ft  Mtuntm  wu  erected 
principally  by  individual  enterpriie;  which  was  designed  as  a 
repL<rwrr  of  che  fine  arts,  and  ot  natural  curiosities.   Thia  in  - 
MJutiLin  however,  have  for  ft  1  mg  time  languished  for  want  of 
.  pwrgnoge. 


r  of  a  moral 

flourishing.  Varioui  fteaocietione  exiat  for  poum*- 
ine  temperaoce,  for  eoloa'xJng  the  free  people  of  color,  for  aid- 
inr  missionaries,  for  the  distribution  of  (he  Bible  and  religious 
I  for  various  other  objecu  of  a  similar  character.  The 
which  W  given  Co  Sabbath  tchoola  is  exten- 
The  meaos  of  religious  inetroction  are 
very  considerable,  and  probably  in  doe  proportion  to  the  wants 
a(  cky  /The  Epi+cvpmluau  bare  S  churches  or  houses  of 
woonip  ;_the  Preseyleriauu  3,  the  BmptitU  3,  the  JfrtWud  8, 
ui«  R<™u«  C+tAMiei  I,  and  thia  last  congregation  are  now  coo- 
avectlng  *  new  and  elegant  building,  which  will  probably  rival 
tar  ia  the  city  for  the  style  of  its  architecture.  The  Ba/ttnt  Se- 
t'drr,  or  followers  of  Alexander  Campbell,  have  1  place  of 
■onhi(»,-the  Unitarian*  and  Quakers  1  each,— and  the  Jetei  u 
i  In  a  retired  and  handsome  situation. 
ChwrcA,  one  of  the  three  belonging  to  the 
Kpiatopabaas,  and  of  which  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Virginia  has  long  been  the  Rector, — has  acquired  a  melancholy 
celebrity  from  the  circumstance  that  H  occupies  the  site  of  the 
J»*A<*sW  Theatre,  which  was  destroyed  by  Are  In  December 
Ull;  so  which  tragical  occasion  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
•eslth,  iiid  70  or  SO  respectable  persons  of  both  sexes  perished 
cnsinWjr  in  the  names.  Long  will  that  mournful  event  be  re- 
Diemb^ed  by  (hose  who  survived  or  witnessed  Us  horrors! — 
Sober  from  the  deep  impressions  which  it  produced  or  from 
nttiw  rtusr,. -  the  taste  for  theatrical  exhibition*  hoe  not  kept 
pve  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  The  commo- 
{mi  Theatre  which  succeeded  the  old  one,— which  la  placed  In 

i  Ur  note  eligible  situation,  and  ia  of  much  safer  construction, 
h  only  occasionally  patronixed,  when  (he  appearance  of  some 
asncnve  star,  or  celebrated  performer,  is  announced. 

lidunand  waj  first  established  by  act  of  Assembly,  as  early 
e»n«S,  and  became  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  state  in  1779. 
Various  legislative  acts  have  passed  from  time  to  time  enlarging 
b corporate  powers  and  privileges.  Nine  persons  are  annually 
cbneo  from  each  of  the  three  wards  into  which  the  city  is 
■nded,  who  when  assembled  elect  out  of  their  own  body  a  re- 
I  11  aldermen,  who  exercise  judicial  functions.  The 
i  also  elect  from  their  own  body,  or  from  the  chi- 
ttfts  at  largo,  a  Mayor,  who  ia  both  a  judicial  and  executive 
•Beer.  The  remaining  15  members  constitute  the  legislative 
ceoacil  of  the  city,  and  as  such,  are  authorised  to  raise  and  ap- 
Pf  'pnite  money,  and  to  enact  all  such  ordinances  as  are  neces- 
sary far  the  due  execution  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  char- 
ier. The  valuation  of  real  property  within  the  city  according  to 
the  iue<to»«a«  of  1833,  was  $6,614, WO.  The  revenue  raised  for 
corpriraiioo  purposes  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at  ?>60,00u, 
eesJdes  which,  the  clly  contributed  as  its  quota  of  the  state  tax 

ii  the  year  IMS,  nearly  $9,000.  This  large  amount  of  taxation 
u  principally  derived  from  real  and  personal  property,  and  from 

to  merchants,  ordinary  keepers,  ttc  The  number  of 
:  mere  ban  u,  paying  license  tax  In  1833,  as  appears  by 
i  of  the  State  Commissioner  was  20  j— retail  dhto  326, 
1 7,  lottery  ticket  venders  7,  ordinary  keepers  43,  and 
of  houses  of  private  entertainment  9.  According  to  the 
umr  returns  there  were  739  horses  and  mules,  157  coaches,  0 
carry alk,  and  M  gig». 

The  expenses  of  the  city  are  considerable.  The  principal 
fern*  of  appropriation  are  $12,000  for  a  sinking  fund,  to  pay  ihs 
interest,  and  redeem  gradually  (he  corporation  debt ;  $4,000  Air 
the  poor;  $1,700  to  the  Lancasterinn  Free  School  and  Orphan 
Asylum;  $4,000  for  repairing  the  streets;  and  $8,000  for  the 
tuppxt  of  a  night  watch.  The  remaining  expenses  are  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  markets,  Are  companies,  salaries  of  officers, 
pannr  of  street*  and  various  contingencies.  The  city  debt  at 
uusume  (1334)  amounts  to  $130,150 ;— $06,000  of  which,  bearing 
an  interest  of  S  per  centum  only,  was  incurred  on  account  of  the 
These  works  were  commenced  In  September  1830,. 
i  of  Albert  Stein,  an  accomplished  Engineer 
fmm  Holland,  and  wore  completed  as  for  as  originally  designed. 
**  the  end  of  the  ensuing  year.  Since  (hat  time,  a  second  pump 
sad  wheel,  and  a  third  reservoir  have  been  added ;  making  the 
tost  of  the  whole  work  about  $100,000.   The  pumps  are  each 


to  raise  from  the  river,  and  propel  into  the  reservoir* 
at  a  distance  of  800  yards,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation 
400,000  gallons  of  water  in  24  hours.  These  pumps  are  design- 
ed to  operate  alternately,  either  being  competent  to  All  (he  reser- 
voirs in  sufficient  time.  The  reservoirs  will  each  of  them  contain 
1 .000,000  rallons,  and  doubls  lines  of  pipes  extend  from  them  to 
the  pump  house  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  main  pipe 
from  the  reservoirs  to  the  intersection  of  H  and  1st  streets  is 
2,058  yards  in  length ;  and  (he  smallest  pipes  extend  from  (h(n 
through  the  principal  streets,  lessening  In  diameter  to  the  point 
of  greatest  depression  from  the  level  of  the  reservoirs,  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles.  Fire  plugs  are  placed  at  convenient  dis- 
tancee  along  the  line  of  pipes,  and  afford  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  extinguishing  fires.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  city  the 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  force  the  water  to  the  (ops  of  (be  houses 
through  hose,  without  the  aid  of  engfnee.  Three  hundred  and 
forty  houses  and  tenements  are  already  furnished  with  water, 
and  the  rente  which  are  daily  increasing,  amount  at  this  lime, 
April  1834,  to  $4,000.  The  annual  expense  of  superintendence, 
he.  Is  $1,000.  These  works  may  justly  be  considered  the  pride 
of  the  city.  The  water  which  they  supply  is  not  only  pure  and 
wholesome,  but  for  a  considerable  port  of  the  year  ia  sufficiently 
clear  to  be  used  witbom  Alters. 

^  The  experts  of  domestic  produce  from  Richmond  to  foreign 
countries  are  very  considerable.  In  the  year  1833,  their  value 
in  American  vessel.,  was  $2,466,360  00 

And  in  foreign  vessels,  498,131  00 


keeper- 


Making  the  aggregate  of  $2,964,481  00 

The  value  of  domestic  produce  shipped  coastwise  to  (be  prin- 
cipal Northern  Cities,  cannot  be  ascertained  correctly.  It  le  be- 
lieved to  be  at  least  equal  if  not  greater  (ban  (he  amount  export- 
ed to  foreign  countries,  and  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  total  value 
of  produce  shipped,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  $6,000,000.  The 
import  trade,  however,  bears  no  proportion  to  (be  other.  The 
value  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  district  of  Richmond 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  year  1883,  amounted  to  only 
$209,065,  and  the  duties  paid  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  $76,120.   Of  this  letter  sum,  $7,197  was  paid  on  mer- 


In  1888,  $  schooners,  9  barks,  37  bris?,  and  30  ships,  In  all  91 
vessels,  cleared  from  the  port  of  Richmond  for  foreign  countries, 
the  tonnage  whereof  amounted  to  22,331,  or  an  average  of  276 
tons  to  each  vessel.  In  the  some  year  4  schooners,  6  brigs,  2 
barks,  and  3  ships  entered  from  foreign  countries,— making  in 
the  a r cremate,  8,412  tone,  or  227  to  each  vessel. 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  produce  shipped  from  the  city  Is 
brought  down  the  James  RiverCanal.  This  important  Improve- 
ment commences  at  Maiden's  Adventure,  on  James  river  about 
thirty  miles  distant,  and  terminates  in  a  deep  and  commodious 
basin  m  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  tolls  paid  to  (he  James 
River  Company  on  produce  descending  In  the  year  1833, 
amounted  to  $43,940,  and  on  various  articles  carried  up  the  Ca- 
nal to  $10,139,  making  In  the  aggregate,  $54,088.  Among  the 
items  hrmight  down,  may  be  enumerated  upwards  of  1  »,000 
hbda.  of  tobacco,  152.000  barrels  of  flour,  133,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  077,664  bushels  of  coal,  1,374  tons  of  bar  and  pig  Iron ; 
and  2,230,900  lbs.  of  manufactured  tobacco.  Among  the  ascend- 
ing articles  may  be  mentioned,  nearly  31,000  sacks  of  salt,  997 
tons  of  bar  and  pig  iron,  and  upwards  of  3,000  tons  of  plaster, 
lime,  he. 

The  proximity  of  the  cool  mines  to  Richmond,  constitutes  that 
mineral  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  Besides  the  quantity 
brought  down  the  canal,  there  were  more  than  2,000,000  of 
bushels  (4  pecks  to  (he  bushel)  transported  on  the  Chesterfield 
rail  road  In  1833,  the  tolls  on  which  amounted  to  $87,813  30. 
The  Chesterfield  rail  road,  terminates  on  the  Manchester  side  of 
the  river,  and  deserves  to  be  honorably  mentioned  as  the  first 
successful  enterprlxe  of  the  kind  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  It 
was  planned  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  Moncure  Ro- 
binson, a  distinguished  Engineer,  and  It  owes  much  in  its  origi- 
nal design  and  Anal  accomplishment,  to  the  perseverance  and 
patronage  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Mills,  one  of  the  few  proprietors  of 
iu  stock,  and  an  owner  or  one  of  the  extensive  coal  mines  at  the 
upper  termination  of  the  road. 

James  rivet  from  Richmond  to  the  ocean,  presents  a  tedious  and 
•omewhat  ohstnictnd  navigation.  This  with  the  circumstance 
that  she  is  surrounded  by  rival  towns,  each  having  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  location,— will  probably  prevent  the  metropolis  fiout 
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rvrr  attaining  a  Inch  degree  of  commercial  importance.*  There 
i*  no  doubt,  however,  of  it*  final  destination  a*  u  manuraelurinf 
thora  it  probably  no  spot  in  the  Union  endowed  by 

w 1 1  h  1j  11  *-  r  f*\o  1 Idios        ^*dssVt  KciimI       1 0*^40*9  tsT^To  l^fOfll 

intent  of  the  rapids  a  few  miiee  above,  the  foil  it  upward* 
of  100  feet  to  the  level  of  tide  water,  and  in  all  Ihie  apace  there  it 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  eiteot  of  water  power  which  esist*.  In 
the  city  and  it*  vicinity,  there  are  already  aevcral  flouriihing  e*- 
Ubluhment*  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  OnUego  JUmr 
mxlLi  having  been  deatroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1 833,  their  pre- 
vent proprietor,  Mr.  Chevallie,  ii  rubuilding  them  at  a  more  con- 
venient site  on  the  bank  of  the  James  river  basin,  and  upon  a  much 
more  improved  ami  enlarged  plan.  The  mill  bouae  which  is  near- 
ly completed,  i*  aix  stone*  high  from  the  foundation  and  covered 
with  tin.  It  i*  94  feet  long  by  831  «><>•>.  »»d  >•  ealculsted  for  90 
pair  of  alonoa  to  be  worked  by  three  water  wheel*.  Connected 
with  it,  it  another  building  80  feet  square,  and  four  atone*  high,  in 
which  the  wheat  will  be  received  and  cleaned.  The  two 
preaeol  a  front  on  the  baain  of  1634  feet,  and  the  whole 
ance  ia  very  imposing.  Tbe  old  Gallego  mill*  ground  upward*  of 
2U0,0O0  buaheli  of  wheat  in  the  eight  month*  preceding  their  de- 
struction. It  ia  probable  that  the  operation*  of  the  new  eatal>li*h 
menu  will  he.  much  more  extensive.  The  flallego  braod,  and 
indeed  that  of  the  city  mill*  generally,  haa  acquired  much  celebri- 
ty in  the  South  American  market*  and  elsewhere. 

HtualTt  Mills,  have  alao  a  high  reputation :  they  are  five  atorie* 
high  and  of  nearly  equal  dimension*  with  Chevallie'*.  Tbey  work 
14  pair  of  atone*,  w  it h  four  water  wheel*,  and  grind  about  900,000 
bushel*  wheat  annually.  Thi*  year  that  quantity  will  probably  be 
exceeded,  a*  it  if  contemplated  to  add  four  additional  pair  of 
stone*. 

Huihtri'Miri1!  Mill  work*  eight  pair  of  atone*  by  two  water 
wheel*,  and  grind*  about  90,000  buihets  of  wheat  annually. 

Mayo'*  MUt  in  Manchester  opposite  to  Richmond,  work*  six  pair 
of  stones  by  three  water  wbeoU,  and  grinds  alao  about  90,000 
Ixivliels  of  wheat  annually. 

lu  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  there  are  five  corn  or  grist  mill*,  two 
manufactories  for  cut  nail*,  and  rolling  and  slitting  iron,  two  saw 
mill*,  and  one  iron  foundery,  whose  operations  are  oxtensive. 

The  RUkmomd  Cotton  Mn^attor)  is  a  large  and  important 
establishment.  It  was  estuMi»hcd  by  Cunningham  4  Andcr*on, 
in  the  year  1839,  and  sold  by  them  with  all  its  appendant?*,  to  the 
Richmond  Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1831.  The  building  is  of 
•tone  and  brick,  four  stories  high,  146  feet  long,  and  44  foe t  wide, 
situated  upon  tho  north  hank  of  the  James,  a  few  hundred  yard* 
west  of  the  Armory,  receiving  it*  water  power  from  the  Jane* 
river  canal,  immediately  below  the  Penitentiary.  The  water  i* 
also  conveyed  from  the  canal  in  iron  pipes  of  six  inches  bora  to 
the  building,  thence  up  the  stair  way  to  within  fivo  feet  of  the 
eaves,  from  which  in  case  of  accident  by  fire,  every  floor  except 
the  upper  one,  can  be  flooded  in  a  lew  seconds,  by  simply  turning 
a  cock  and  using  a  hose.  In  thi*  factory  are  employed  from  GO  to 
70  white  operatives  and  130  blacks,  from  the  age  of  14  and  up- 
wards:^ large  proportion  or  both  descriptions  are  females.  It 
run*  3,776  spindles,  and  80  looms,  together  with  all  the  necessary 
preparatory  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving,  of  toe  most  ap- 

1,500  pounds  of  raw 


No. 


The  fabric*  are  heavy,— negro  shirting*  99 
sheetings  and  }  shirtings  of  No.  16  yarn,  and  cotton  yarns 


♦The  question  as  lo  the  future  commercial  rank  of 
Richmond,  derives  additional  weight  and  importance 
from  recent  acts  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  The 
passage  of  the  law  for  connecting  the  James  and  Kana- 
wha rivers,  and  uniting  the  east  and  west  by  canals  or 
rail  roads — if  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out  with 
energy  and  resolution  corresponding  with  the  noble 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  adopted, — must  undoubtedly 
make  the  Metropolis  of  the  Old  Dominion,  a  place  of 
much  importance.  The  contemplated  rail  road  from 
Richmond  to  the  Potomac,  which  has  also  received  the 
fostering  aid  of  the  state,  cannot  fail  likewise  to  pro- 
duce consequences  beneficial  to  the  whole  country,  on 
the  line  of  the  improvement. 


5  to  20 — all  of  which  are  celebrated  for  their 
The  capital  employed  is  $190,000. 

The  OalUfo  Munufiirivnnf  Cm*pa*y  was  incorporated  ia  Janu- 
ary 1834,  and  tho  capital  sobaeribed  i*  $130,000.  The  building*, 
which  it  i*  supposed  will  be  commenced  the  present  year,  will 
In  located  near  the  Gallego  Milk.  The  Prmktm  Company  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  ha*  also  been  recently  incorporated,  sod 
the  capital  nearly  subset  i  hod. 

Beside*  the  mairoiaeture*  produced  at  the  I 
account,  the  city  ha*  it*  due  proportion  of  the  i 
trades,  and  private  manufactories.  Of  printing  eetat>li«hmeot* 
there  are  a*  many  a*  II,  (perhaps  an  undue  proportion)  Iron  two 
of  wbioh  there  are  Issued  daily,  political  aod  commercial  papers,— 
from  one,  a  semi-weekly  poliUcal— from  four,  weekly  Reltgi. 
oua,— and  from  ooe,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  literature,  ale. 
The  other*  are  either  Book  or  Job  Office*.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessional meu  i*  el*©  eonnderable,  ami  it  i*  the  more  remark*!** 
that  so  many  member*  of  the  medical  faculty  should  find  employ- 
ment in  a  city  proverbial  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  Situated 
ut  the  point  of  demarcation  between  the  upper  and  lower  district*, 
it  is  fortunately  exempt  from  many  of  the  m.il.nl if.  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  both  region*.  It  is  neither  visited  by  the  enervatm;  au- 
tumnal disease*  of  eastern  Virginia,  nor  by  tbe  rr 
inflammatory  attacks  which  belong  to  tho  upper 
yellow  fever,  that  scourge  of  cities  more  populous  I 
hn«  never  prevailed. 

The  |vopulntion  of  Richmond  haa  nearly  trrtded  in  30  year*.  By 


•  of  1600,  the  free  white* 
Slave*, 


axe 


the  . 


4,737 

By  the  census  of  1830,  the  free  whites  amounted  to  7,7a 

Slaves,  6^49 
Free  colored,  1,9M 

16,000 

The  several  clowe*  have  increased  h>  nearly  eorre«i>onilinr  ra- 
tios. 

Richmond  haa  keen  frequently  reproached  for  a  want  of  bo*p<- 
Ulity,  and  if  this  virtue  con*i«to  in  unreserved  and  indiscriminate 
alleution  to  strangers  and  visiters, — tho  reproach  is  probably  not 
altogether  unfounded.  It  must  be  acknowledged  too,  that  the 
manners  and  custom*  of  what  are  called  the  loading  classes,  are 
not  characteristic  of  tbe  old  Virginia  character,— which  was  frank, 
simple  and  unostentatious.  In  almost  all  considerable  towns, 
even  in  republican  America,  artificial  easts*  or  classes  exiit,  which 
are  founded  principally  upon  the  possemion  of  wealth,  or  the  mys- 
terious refinements  of  fashion,  and  have  but  little  refereace  either 
tn  moral  or  intellectual  distinction.  It  is  probable  that  this  vice 
of  eitie*  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  that  prejudice  which  u  felt 
toward*  them  by  the  people  of  the  country.  These  remark*, 
however,  ure  not  tn  ho  conntrued  into  a  sweeping  ceunura  upon 
towns,— for  although  in  all  don»e  population*,  there  is  always  a 
greater  or  lea*  degree  of  human  infirmity, — there  is  also  an  e/josl 
of  the  moi 


Literary  Mo 
SONNET— THE  SEA. 

BY  A.  L.  B.   M.  D. 

There's  silent  grandeur  in  the  boundless  ' 
Of  Ocean's  bosom  when  the  winds  are  still, 

And  quiet  beauty,  like  the  moonbeam  traced 
In  lengthened  shadows  on  some  snow-clad  hill; 

There's  fiercer  grandeur  in  the  chainless  sea, 
When  the  storm- spirit  wakes  it  from  its  rest, 

And  the  high  waves  are  dashing  wild  and  free, 
As  the  white  foam  they  bear  upon  their  breast- 

The  thunder's  voice  is  louder  on  the  sea, 
The  lightning  flashes  with  a  wilder  glare, 

And  landsmen  know  not  of  the  dangers,  he, 
Whose  home  is  on  the  Ocean's  wave,  mu»t  dare; 
Yet  it  is  pictured  in  its  mighty  roar, 
And  in  the  wrecks  which  strew  the  rock-bound  shore. 
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Present  Condition  of  Tripoli,  with 
account*  «f  the  other  Barbary  States* 

No.  IV. 

Ecrrr  was  then  in  an  unsettled  stale,  and  a  Tew  de- 
tails respecting  its  situation  may  be  permitted,  although 
not  absolutely  connected  with  the  present  subject. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the 
French  (1797)  Egypt  had  been  nominally  governed 
by  a  Turkish  Pasha ;  but  the  power  was  in  reality  pos- 
sessed by  a  soldiery  of  a  peculiar  and  formidable  dia- 
meter, who  under  Beys  or  Chiefs  chosen  from  their  own 
body,  ruled  the  country  with  absolute  sway.  These 
tmops  were  called  Mamelukes,  from  the  Arabic  word 
signifying  slaves,  their  numbers  being  recruited  entirely 
by  the  purchase  of  youn?  men  from  the  regions  of  the 
Caaeasian  chain,  who  were  transferred  to  Egypt,  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  arms,  and  at  a  proper  age  enroll- 
ed; they  fooght  entirely  on  horseback,  and  were  con- 
sidered by  Buonaparte  as  the  finest  cavalry  in  the 
world.  No  person  born  in  Egypt  could  be  enlisted ; 
and  marriage  being  discouraged,  if  not  prohibited  among 
them,  they  had  no  feelings  which  were  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  their  esprit  de  corps.  Each  Bey  held  a  parti- 
cular district  of  the  country  in  subjection,  keeping  as 
many  Mamelukes  as  he  could  purchase  and  maintain, 
paying  tribute  to  the  Porte  when  he  could  not  avoid  it, 
and  supplying  his  expenses  by  wresting  from  the  mise- 
rable inhabitants  every  thing  except  the  bare  means  of 
subsistence.  The  Pashahad  thuslittle else  todo  than  col- 
lect the  tribute,  which  he  effected  by  the  aid  of  Turk- 
ish troops,  and  by  fomenting  dissensions  among  the 
Beys. 

The  Sultan  had  indeed  made  several  attempts  to  re- 
cover  his  authority,  of  which  the  only  one  worthy  of 
note  was  that  conducted  by  the  Capoudan  Pasha  Hassan 
in  1796,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  second  number  of 
these  Sketches.  This  expedition  was  but  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  Beys  soon  regained  their  power,  which  they 
exercised  with  additional  insolence  and  rapacity  towards 
all  classes;  and  when  the  French  under  Buonaparte 
entered  Egypt,  it  was  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  country  to  its  former  master,  "  their  ancient 
^y,"  and  of  thus  revenging  the  insults  committed  on 
citizens  of  the  Republic  by  the  tyrannical  Mamelukes. 

The  invaders  found  twenty-three  Beys  united  against 
thrm  under  the  command  of  Mourad,  the  most  power- 
ful of  these  chiefs;  their  forces  consisted  of  eight  thou- 
sand Mamelukes,  and  a  vast  number  of  Arabs  and  irre- 
gular troops.  European  skill  and  discipline,  as  might 
hare  been  expected,  prevailed,  and  the  Beys  having 
been  defeated  in  several  desperate  conflicts,  lost  their 
confidence  in  each  other;  some,  among  whom  was 
Monrad,  joined  the  Turks,  others  sided  with  the  French, 
and  the  remainder  endeavored  to  maintain  their  position 
in  the  upper  country.  When  the  French  had  been  ex- 
pelled, the  Sultan  was  determined  to  re-establish  his  do- 
minion entirely,  and  to  extirpate  the  Mamelukes,  if 
possible.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  at  the  time  of 
Eaton's  arrival,  a  desultory  but  devastating  warfare 
was  carried  on  between  the  Turkish  troops  and  those 
of  the  Beys,  who  occupied  the  banks  of  the  upper  Nile 
ibe  mi«  of  the  adjoining  desert.  It  was  with  one 
Mahomed  Elfi,  that  Hamet 


had  taken  refuge,  and  he  was  then  at  the  village  of  Mi- 
nieh,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Cairo, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  refugee  Tripolines  and  Arabs, 
closely  pressed  by  the  forces  of  the  Turkish  Pasha. 

The  arrival  of  an  American  ship  of  war  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  many  surmises  as 
to  its  objects.  The  French  consul  Drovetti,  an  able  but 
unprincipled  man,  who  has  until  lately  maintained  a 
great  influence  in  the  government  of  Egypt,  denounced 
Eaton  and  his  followers  as  "British  spies  who  were  endea- 
voring to  i  open  an  intercourse  with  the  Mamelukes,"  and 
employed  every  dishonorable  means  todefeat  their  plans, 
and  have  them  expelled  from  the  country.  They  were 
however  ably  assisted  by  Major  Missel,  the  British  re- 
sident, to  whom  Eaton  carried  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  Governor  of  Malta. 
After  a  few  days  spent  at  Alexandria  they  sailed  for 
Rosetta,  where  having  engaged  a  boat,  they  arrived 
at  Cairo  on  the  8th  of  December.  To  this  place  they 
were  fortunately  accompanied  by  Doctor  Mendrici, 
an  Italian  with  whom  Eaton  had  been  intimate  at  Tu- 
nis, and  who  was  then  physician  to  the  Pasha ;  he  proved 
very  serviceable  in  representing  their  objects  in  the  true 
light,  and  in  counteracting  the  artifices  of  the  French 
consul. 

The  Turkish  Viceroy  of  Egypt  at  that  time  was 
Koorshecd,  who  afterwards  (1621-3)  as  Pasha  of  the 
Morea,  distinguished  himself  by  the  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of  Lord  Byron's  old  friend  Ali  Pasha  of  Albania, 
and  by  his  efforts  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks,  at  its  commencement ;  Mahomet  Ali,  who  has 
since  risen  to  supreme  power  in  the  country,  was  then 
merely  the  commander  of  the  Albanian  troops.  Koor- 
sheed  is  represented  by  Eaton  as  an  intelligent  and 
really  high  minded  man  ;  and  after  the  true  objects  of 
the  strangers  had  been  made  known  to  him  by  Mendrici 
and  Missel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  them  a  private 
interview,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  December.  In 
it  Eaton  played  his  part  well,  and  succeeded  so  far  in  in- 
teresting the  Pasha,  that  he  agreed  to  assist  him  in  his 
efforts  to  detach  Hamet  from  the  Mamelukes,  provided 
the  Prince  should  not  have  compromised  himself,  by 
any  open  act  in  concert  with  those  rebels. 

Eaton  had  previously  despatched  messengers  to  Ha- 
met, from  Alexandria,  Rosetta  and  Cairo,  directing  him 
to  proceed  to  Alexandria ;  and  since  his  arrival  at  the 
capital,  he  had  discovered  three  of  the  Prince's  former 
high  officers,  who  gave  him  more  minute  information 
as  to  their  master's  circumstances.  There  were  great 
difficulties,  not  only  in  detaching  him  from  the  Mame- 
lukes, but  even  in  communicating  with  him  to  any 
effect.  The  war  between  the  two  parties  in  Egypt  was 
one  of  extermination,  and  from  the  characters  of  the 
combatants  on  both  sides,  neither  passports  nor  flags  of 
truce  were  likely  to  afford  much  protection  to  their  bear- 
ers ;  moreover,  it  was  very  improbable  that  Elfi  Bey 
would  suffer  a  person  so  well  acquainted  with  his 
strength  and  his  plans  as  Hamet  must  have  been,  to 
quit  his  encampment  and  go  among  his  enemies.  The 
enterprising  American  however  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain farther  demonstrations  from  the  Pasha,  and  to  have 
every  thing  in  readiness  to  proceed  against  Tripoli,  in 
case  he  should  get  Hamet  into  his  power.  He  sought 
-iut  the  refugee  Tripolines,  and  enlisted  recruits  for  tho 
contemplated  expedition, principally  among  the  Franks, 
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Greeks  and  Levantines  ;*  he  also  distributed  his  bribes 
among  the  officers  of  the  Court  with  so  much  liberality 
and  discretion,  that  at  a  second  audience  with  the  Pasha 
on  the  16th  of  December,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  him  a  passport  and  letter  of  amnesty  for  Hamet, 
which  were  immediately  despatched  by  trusty  messen- 
gers. 

At  length  on  the  8th  of  January  1305,  Eaton  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  Hamet,  in  reply  to  his  first  from  Cairo, 
stating  that  he  would  proceed  directly  to  Alexandria. 
On  receipt  of  this,  the  American  without  delay  set  off 
for  the  latter  place,  where  on  his  arrival  he  found  a  se- 
cond letter  from  the  Prince,  expressing  his  unwilling- 
ness to  trust  himself  alone  in  the  power  of  the  Turkish 
Pasha;  and  making  an  appointment  with  him  on  the 
borders  of  the  province  of  Fayoom,  near  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Labyrinth  and  Lake  of  Mssris.  Eaton  in- 
stantly determined  to  seek  him  there,  and  accordingly 
set  out  on  the  2td,  accompanied  by  Lieutenants  Mann 
and  Blake  of  the  Argus,  and  an  escort  of  twenty-three 
men.  At  the  close  of  the  next  day,  the  party  were  ar- 
rested at  the  Turkish  lines  near  Damanhour,  about 
seventy  miles  from  Alexandria,  where  the  officer  in 
command,  a  fierce  and  savage  fellow,  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  treat  with  some  harshness  these  strangers  who 
were  passing  through  the  country  with  a  body  of  armed 
attendants,  in  search  of  a  refugee  Pasha.  But  Eaton 
was  never  taken  unawares ;  he  nattered  the  Turk's 
vanity,  by  complimenting  his  military  vigilance  and 
discipline,  and  showing  him  the  Viceroy's  passport, 
gave  him  a  handsome  present,  which  secured  respect 
for  it.  The  commander  being  softened  by  these  means, 
listened  to  the  stranger's  story,  and  introduced  a  young 
Arab  Chief  who  declared  that  he  knew  Hamet  well,  and 
would  bring  him  to  the  spot  in  ten  days.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  by  which  the  Arab  was  despatched 
to  Fayoom,  Eaton  agreeing  to  dismiss  his  escort,  and 
to  remain  at  Damanhour,  with  the  officers  and  their 
servants,  until  the  Prince  arrived. 

Notwithstanding  these  promises,  the  situation  of  the 
Americans  was  by  no  means  agreeable :  the  Turk  evi- 
dently mistrusted  them ;  they  were  closely  guarded, 
and  they  daily  witnessed  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty, 
which  impressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Having  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  was  some  hidden  cause  for  this  vigilance,  Eaton 
sounded  the  Turk,  and  finally  discovered  that  Drovelti 
had  been  tampering  with  him,  and  had  instigated  him 
to  acts  of  violence  against  them. 

At  length  on  the  6th  of  February,  Hamet  actually 
arrived,  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  forty  persons.  As 
soon  as  he  had  received  Eaton's  first  letters  from  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo,  he  determined  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tions contained  in  them,  and  having  succeeded  in  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  his  Mameluke  friends,  he  escaped  to 
Fayoom ;  of  four  copies  of  the  Pasha's  letter  of  am- 
nesty, not  one  had  reached  him ;  the  messengers  having 
been  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Bey.  On  the  duy 
after  his  arrival  Eaton  set  off  with  him  for  Alexandria. 

On  arriving  at  that  place  the  Turkish  Admiral,  whose 
authority  was  paramount,  refused  admittance  to  the 
Prince  and  his  followers,  and  declared  his  intention  of 


•  The  native*  of  Europe, 
are  termed  Fronts  In  the  Ea«  , 
Levwtfinee. 


I  Turkey, 


not  allowing  them  to  embark  from  any  Egyptian  port. 
This  was  also  the  consequence  of  Droretti's  intriguts  ; 
but  the  refusal  proved  vain,  for  it  had  been  already  de- 
termined that  the  expedition  should  proceed  by  land, 
at  least  as  far  as  Derne,  in  order  to  keep  together  the 
Arabs  whom  they  might  first  engage,  and  to  recruit 
from  the  tribes  encountered  on  the  way.  This  was  a 
project  which  none  but  a  man  of  Eaton's  hardihood 
would  have  undertaken.  The  distance  to  Derne  was 
at  least  six  hundred  miles,  through  a  most  desolate  re- 
gion, inhabited  only  by  wandering  barbarians,  where 
supplies  of  food  and  even  of  water  were  uncertain ; 
and  he  was  to  be  accompanied  by  persons  with  whom, 
except  a  few,  he  was  unacquainted ;  persons  lawless 
and  faithless,  who  hated  him  for  his  difference  of  creed, 
and  who  might  well  be  supposed  ready  to  1 
at  any  moment,  either  under  the  influence  of 
or  in  order  to  obtain  his  property  and  arms. 

This  expedition  being  determined  on,  Hamet  proceed- 
ed about  thirty  miles  west  of  Alexandria,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  a  place  near  the  sea  called  the  Arab's 
tower,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  wandering 
Sheiks  or  Chiefs,  offering  their  services  and  the  use  of 
their  camels.  Eaton  went  to  Alexandria,  and  having 
obtained  some  arms,  ammunition  and  money  from  the 
Argus,  forwarded  them  to  the  camp.  He  then  arranged 
with  Captain  Hull  that  the  latter  should  proceed  to  the 
squadron,  and  get  fresh  supplies,  with  which  he  should 
sail  for  Boraba,  a  small  harbor  about  eighty  miles  from 
Derne,  there  to  meet  the  expedition. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  Eaton  concluded  a  treaty 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  with  Hamet  as  Pasha 
of  Tripoli,  which  was  signed  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1905.  In  this  treaty  the  United  States  are  made  to 
engage— (Article  second)— "So  far  as  comports  teith 
their  own  honor  and  interests,  their  subsisting  treaties  and 
the  achmcledged  law  of  nations,  to  use  their  utmost  exer- 
tions to  establish  the  said  Hamet  Pasha  t»  the  possession  0/ 
his  sovereignty  cf  TripoU"-~(  Article  third)— "At  addition 
to  the  operations  they  are  carrying  on  by  sta,  to  furnish  the 
said  Hamet  Pasha,  on  loan,  supplies  of  cash,  ammttnition 
and  provisions;  and  if  necessity  require,  debarkations  of 
troops  also,  to  aid  and  give  effect  to  the  operations  of  said 
Pasha  Hamet  by  land  against  the  common  tit  my."  By 
Article  eighth — "William  EsTOM.eritfsen  of  the  United 
States  now  in  Egypt,  shall  be  recognised  as  General  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  land  forces  which  art,  or  may 
be  called  into  service  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  his 
said  Highness  Hamet  Pasha  engages,  that  his  own  subjects 
shaU  respect  and  obey  him  as  snch."  The  other  articles 
provide  for  the  indemnification  of  all  expenses  incurred 
by  the  United  States,  in  executing  the  second  and  third 
articles,  the  liberation  of  all  American  prisoners,  &c 
A  secret  article  stipulates  for  the  surrender  of  Yusuf  and 
of  Moral  Rais  alias  Peter  Lyle,  to  the  Americans,  to  be  hebi 
as  hostages,  provided  they  do  not  escape  by  flight.  Finally, 
the  convention  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  sj  ike 
United  States  for  his  ratification;  in  the  meantime  there 
shall  be  no  suspense  in  its  operations. 

That  Eaton  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  commission 
in  making  the  United  States  a  party  to  this  treaty,  a 
slight  review  of  his  powers  will  serve  easily  to  show. 
Diplomatic  powers  he  had  properly  none ;  he  had  left  the 
United  States  as  navy  agent,  and  was  throughout  the 
whole  affair  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Commander  of 
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the  American  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  leaving 
Malta,  twW  orders  were  given  by  Commodore  Barron 
to  him  and  to  Captain  Hull,  "  to  seek  out  Harriet  and  con- 
rtj  kim  to  Dfrne  or  such  other  place  on  the  coast,  as  may  be 

fertt  against  Ike  common  enemy  ;  or  if  more  agreeable  to 
the  Prince,  to  brin*  him  to  the  squadron  befort  Tripoli." 
The  »  me  orders  indeed  also  authorised  them  to  " assure 
lltmt  thai  the  most  effectual  measures  would  be  taken  with 
lit  .imtrican  forces  for  co-operating  with  him  against  the] 
usurper  his  brother,  and  fur  re-establishing  him  in  the  re- 
par*  of  Tripoli.  Arrangements  to  this  effect  with  him 
trt  tonfidtd  to  the  discretion  with  which  Mr.  Eaton  is 
retted  fry  the  Government,"  How  far  this  discretion  ex* 
traded,  appears  clearly  from  Eaton's  own  words  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Dwigbt,  written  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1804,  during  his  passage  to  Europe :  **  1  am  ordered  on 
the  expedition  by  Secretary  Smith,  without  any  special 
instructions  to  regulate  my  conduct}  without  even  a 
letter  to  the  ally  to  whom  I  am  directed  ;  without  any 
thing  whatever  said  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  the 
subjrytof  supplies  ;  nothing  but  a  general  and  vague 

to  him  of  my  agency  in  the  affair,  than  that  'Mr.  Eaton 
u  «r  agent  for  the  several  Brrbary  regencies,  and  will  be 
eitretneiy  useful.' — I  carry  with  me  no  evidence  what- 
erer  from  our  Government  of  the  sincerity  of  their  in- 
ifnuons  toward*  the  friendly  Pasha — I  can  say  ns  a 
Spartan  Ambassador  to  the  King  of  Persia's  Lieute- 
nant when  asked,  *  whether  he  came  with  a  public  com- 
muston  or  on  his  own  account?'  Mf  successful,  for  the 
public  ;  if  unsuccessful,  for  myself.'  "  We  do  not  learn 
thu  he  reo  ired  any  instructions  from  his  government, 
iubsequently. 

Prom  this  wo  may  conclude,  that  Eaton  considered 
h  mself,  as  he  indeed  was,  fully  authorised  to  assure 
Hama  of  the  co-operation  of  the  American  forces  for 
In*  restoration ;  and  that  in  signing  the  treaty,  he  knew 
he  was  acting  like  the  Spartan  Ambassador — at  a  ven- 
tsre.  Some  such  arrangement,  must  however  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  necessary ;  as  without  it  he  had 
no  means  in  the  event  of  Hamet's  success,  to  secure 
ihnse  interests  of  his  country  which  were  the  ultimate 
objects  of  his  operations.  His  own  opinion  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  Convention,  is  sufficiently  shewn  by  his 
letter  of  May  1st,  1805,  to  Commodore  Barron,  in 
which  he  says,  "The  convention  T  have  entered  into 
with  Uamet  Pasha,  may  be  useful  in  case  he  succeeds 
in  getting  repossession  of  his  government ;  otherwise  it 
can  d  .i  no  mischief,  even  if  ratified,  as  will  appear  by 
the  precaution  in  the  second  article," — rendering  the 
reoperation  of  the  United  States,  dependant  on  their 
trn  honor  and  interests,  their  subsisting  treaties,  and  the 
acknowledged  Uno  of  nations. 

The  convention  having  been  signed,  and  some  difficul- 
ties respecting  the  transportation  of  provisions  from 
Alexandria  being  arranged,  Eaton  and  his  followers 
joined  Hamet  at  his  encampment,  on  the  3d  of  March. 

The  force  assembled  at  the  Arab's  lower  consisted  of 

venty  odd  Greeks  and  Levanters,  Hamet  with  ninety 
persons  in  his  suite,  and  a  body  of  Arab  cavalry  under 
the  Sheiks  El  Taib  and  Mohamet,  with  some  footmen 
and  camel  drivers  completing  the  number.  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  one  hundred  and  seven  camels,  engaged 


by  Hamet,  as  Eaton  thought,  for  the  whole  distance,  at 
eleven  dollars  a  bead,  and  a  few  asses.  All  being  now 
ready,  the  expedition  against  Tripoli  really  commenced 
on  the  8th  of  March,  and  on  the  following  day  began  a 
series  of  annoyances  and  difficulties,  arising  from  the 
irresolution  of  Hamet,  the  intrigues  of  his  followers, 
and  the  faithlessness  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  which  conti- 
nued during  the  whole  period.  The  Sheik  El  Taib 
who  had  been  loudest  in  his  expressions  of  devo- 
tion to  Hamet,  and  of  confidence  in  the  success  of 
his  cause,  began  by  hinting  to  the  camel  owners  that 
they  should  demand  their  pay  in  advance,  as  the  Chris- 
tians would  not  fail  to  cheat  them  if  they  neglected  this 
precaution.  They  followed  his  advice,  and  Eaton  who 
knew  them  too  well  to  trust  them,  having  refused  to 
comply  with  their  demand,  they  refused  to  proceed. 
Hamet  on  this  began  to  despond,  but  Eaton  quieted 
this  first  symptom  of  disunion,  by  promptly  calling  the 
Christians  under  arms,  and  declaring  his  intention  to 
return  to  Alexandria,  abandoning  Hamet  and  his  cause. 
The  feint  was  successful,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 

On  the  13th  they  were  met  by  a  courier  from  Derne, 
bringing  information  that  the  whole  Province  had  taken 
up  arms  in  behalf  of  Hamet,  and  that  the  Bey  was  shut 
up  in  the  castle.  The  receipt  of  this  news  gave  them 
courage ;  it  was  however  near  being  attended  by  fatal 
results ;  for  Hamet's  followers,  who  were  in  front,  hav- 
ing discharged  their  arms  in  expression  of  their  joy, 
the  Arabs  in  the  rear,  apprehending  that  an  attack  had 
been  made  on  them  by  some  hostile  tribe,  determined 
to  secure  their  own  share  of  the  plunder,  by  killing  the 
Christians  who  were  with  them.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  very  proper  observation  of  one  of  the  Chiefs, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  result  of  the 
engagement  in  front  was  known. 

On  the  18th  they  reached  a  castle  built  of  hewn 
stone,  called  Massarah,  distant  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  Alexandria,  and  occupied  by  an  Arab 
Sheik;  here  Eaton  first  learned  that  the  beasts  of 
burden  had  been  engaged  by  Hamet  to  accompany 
them  only  thus  far.  Their  owners  demanded  imme- 
diate payment,  and  signified  their  intention  of  return- 
ingto  Egypt.  Three  days  were  spent  in  altercations  with 
them,  after  which  they  were  paid  by  the  surrender  of 
nearly  all  the  funds  in  possession  of  Eaton  and  Hamet. 
Attempts  were  then  made  to  prevail  on  them  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  toBomba,  a  small  seaport,  at  which 
an  American  ship  of  war  was  expected  to  bring  them 
supplies ;  and  on  their  refusing  this,  to  march  two  days 
farther  on,  to  a  station  where  other  camels  could  be 
procured.  Fifty  camels  were  engaged  as  far  as  the  latter 
place ;  the  others  returned  with  their  owners  to  Egypt. 
Meanwhile  a  report,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  a 
pilgrim  from  Morocco,  had  become  current  in  the  camp, 
that  a  large  force  was  on  its  way  from  Tripoli  to  oppose 
them,  and  that  it  had  even  passed  Bengasi.  This  report 
was  sufficient  to  render  Hamet  dispirited  and  mistrust- 
ful ;  he  held  consultations  with  bis  followers  and  the 
Arabs,  from  which  Eaton  was  excluded;  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  a  plan  was  in  agitation  among  them  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  expedition  until  information 
had  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  American  ships 
at  Bomba.  Eaton  on  learning  this,  instantly  ordered 
the  rations  of  these  persons  to  be  stopped,  resolving  to 
seize  the  castle  and  to  maintain  himself  in  it  with  the 
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Christians,  until  they  were  relieved  by  au  American 
detachment  procured  from  Bomba  or  Alexandria ;  then 
to  abandon  Hamet  to  his  fate.  This  decisive  step  pro- 
duced its  effect,  and  the  march  was  resumed  on  the  2 1st 
The  following  day  they  fell  in  with  a  tribe  of  Arabs 
called  Ouedalli,  who  had  never  before  seen  Christiana, 
and  what  was  strange,  appeared  to  be  totally  unac- 
quainted with  bread ;  of  money  however  they  knew 
the  value,  and  it  being  a  scarce  article  among  the  inva- 
ders, they  could  only  obtain  supplies  of  meat  by  giving 
their  rice  and  biscuit  in  return.  Eighty  of  their  warriors 
entered  Hornet's  service,  and  forty-seven  tents  of  Arab 
families  were  afterwards  added  to  their  company ; 
ninety  camels  being  also  engaged  to  Bomba.   But  just 
as  they  were  about  to  march,  a  courier  arrived  from 
Dcrne,  confirming  the  report  brought  by  the  pilgrim,  of 
the  advance  of  a  Tripoline  force ;  the  greatest  alarm 
ensued,  the  camel  drivers  fled,  the  Arab  Chiefs  became 
insolent,  and  Hamet  despairing,  seemed  determined  to 
go  back  to  Egypt.   Eaton  again  took  the  bold  step  of 
suspending  rations  until  the  camels  returned,  and  the 
march  was  resumed.   The  Sheik  El  Taib  the  origina- 
tor of  all  disturbances,  on  this  withdrew,  carrying  with 
him  in  addition  to  his  own  followers,  many  of  the  new 
recruits,  and  hinting  that  he  might  probably  be  found 
with  the  enemy.   Hamet  prayed  that  a  messenger 
might  be  sent  to  pacify  him,  and  offer  him  terms;  to 
this  Eaton  would  not  agree ;  he  despatched  an  order 
to  the  Sheik  to  return  to  his  duty,  coupled  with  a  defi- 
ance in  ease  he  should  prove  a  traitor;  and  having 
brought  the  remnant  of  his  forces  to  obedience,  resumed 
his  progress.   Hornet  became  more  fearful  and  irreso- 
lute every  moment,  and  shewed  every  disposition  to 
abandon  the  undertaking  ;  he  deprived  the  Americans 
of  their  horses,  and  on  one  occasion  actually  marched 
back  a  short  distance ;  Eaton  continued  onwards,  and  his 
perseverance  shamed  the  Prince,  who  returned,  having 
succeeded  by  means  of  his  principal  officer,  in  bringing 
with  him  the  deserting  Arabs. 

During  this  delay,  Eaton  employed  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  attempting  to  quiet  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  Arabs  against  himself  and  the  other  Americans ; 
assuring  them  that  in  his  country  no  form  of  worship 
or  opinion  was  either  enforced  or  excluded,  all  being 
free  to  act  in  this  respect  as  their  consciences  dictated  ; 
and  that  God  had  promised  the  Americans  a  heaven 
different  from  those  of  Muasulmen  or  of  Papists,  to 
which  however  any  good  men  would  be  admitted  who 
chose  to  establish  themselves  in  it.  His  expositions  did 
not  convince,  but  they  served  to  conciliate.  Whether 
they  were  warranted  or  not  by  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, each  person  must  judge  for  himself ;  it  may 
however  be  observed,  that  his  declarations  cannot  be 
said  to  be  insincere,  as  his  ideas  on  religion  seem  never 
to  have  been  fixed. 

On  the  1st  of  April  new  difficulties  occurred.  The 
Arab  Sheiks  demanded  an  augmentation  of  the  ration, 
and  on  its  being  refused,  openly  threatened  Eaton.  He 
defied  them  as  usual,  and  returned  the  threat,  by  giving 
notice  to  the  Sheik  El  Taib  that  if  any  mutiny  arose, 
he  should  instantly  put  him  to  death,  as  being  the 
cause  of  it ;  they  were  thus  again  brought  to  obedience. 
The  expedition  had  now  reached  the  country  anciently 
settled  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  frequently  passed  ex- 
tensive tracts  covered  with  massive  ruins.  Of  the  style 


and  character  of  the  architecture  Eaton  says  nothing; 
he  knew  but  little  of  ancient  history,  and  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  any  of  the  fine  arts ;  indeed,  he 
was  rather  disposed  to  view  a  magnificent  monument  of 
antiquity  as  a  degrading  memorial  of  despotism.  Of 
the  wells  and  cisterns  which  he  found  among  these 
ruins,  he  however,  as  may  be  supposed,  always  speaks 
in  grateful  terms.  He  confirms  the  accounts  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  surrounding  country,  from  which  we 
are  led  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  wealth  of  these 
places  must  hare  been  derived  from  commerce  with  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

On  the  5th  they  encamped  at  Salliaum,  near  Cape 
Luco,  one  of  the  few  places  mentioned  by  Eaton, 
which  can  be  found  on  any  map  or  chart.  By  the 
8th  they  had  arrived  within  eighty  miles  of  Bomba, 
and  had  travelled  about  four  hundred  miles  since 
leaving  Alexandria.  They  had  now  but  six  days  pro- 
proceed  ;  Hamet  however  objected,  and  resolved  to 
await  the  return  of  a  messenger  whom  he  meant  to  des- 
patch to  Bomba.  Eaton  replied  that  if  he  stopped  he 
must  starve,  and  refused  to  give  out  rations.  The  Arabs 
determined  to  seize  them,  and  the  American  drew  up  the 
Christians  under  arms  in  front  of  the  magazine  lent. 
After  some  time  spent  by  the  two  parties  in  eyeing 
each  other,  the  Arabs  with  Hamet  at  their  head,  pre- 
pared to  make  a  charge ;  some  of  the  Greeks  and  Le- 
vantines quailed,  the  others  and  the  Americans  stood 
firm ;  and  Eaton  advancing  towards  Hamet,  reproach- 
ed him  with  his  rashness.  As  usual  the  superior  cha- 
racter triumphed ;  the  poor  Prince  embraced  him,  and 
on  bis  promise  to  distribute  rations  after  they  had 
marched,  the  camp  was  restored  to  quiet. 

On  the  10th  the  messenger  returned  from  Bomba, 
bringing  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  the  American 
ships  were  lying  off  that  place ;  on  the  1 5lh  they 
reached  it,  and  what  were  the  feelings  of  Eaton  to 
find  there  not  a  vessel,  nor  a  human  being,  nor  a  drop 
of  water.   The  vessels  had  been  seen,  but  had  depart- 
ed, probably  considering  the  expedition  as  ha  ring  en- 
tirely failed,  as  the  time  calculated  for  its  arrival  had 
long  since  elapsed.   The  provisions  being  exhausted, 
imprecations  now  burst  forth  from  the  whole  Mussul- 
man host  on  the  Christians  who  had  brought  them  to 
this  terrible  pass.   Even  in  this  situation  Eaton  did  not 
despair ;  he  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted  on  the  hills  as 
signals,  and  endeavored  to  devise  some  means  of  get- 
ting his  little  army  on  to  Derne.   The  next  rooming  all 
was  confusion,  and  the  Arabs  were  preparing  severally 
to  seek  their  own  safety,  when  a  ship  was  descried 
bearing  down  for  the  place ;  she  proved  to  be  the  Ar- 
gus, which  had  been  sent  with  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet 
from  Malta,  with  seven  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and 
supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition.   The  supplies 
were  immediately  landed  and  distributed,  as  also  -were 
those  from  the  Hornet,  which  arrived  on  the  following 
day;  and  on  the  23d  the  expedition  again  took  up  its 
line  of  march  in  good  spirits. 

Of  the  vast  region  traversed  by  the  expedition  since 
leaving  Egypt,  probably  the  only  account  in  modem 
times  is  to  be  found  in  the  journal  of  Eaton  ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  tracts  offering  pasture  for  cattle, 
it  was  totally  barren,  consisting  of  desert  plains  or 
rocky  ledges.   On  the  day  of  leaving  Bomba  they  &aw 
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the  fir*  stream  or  spring  of  running  water,  having 
been  hitherto  supplied  entirely  from  wells  and  cis- 
terns. They  shortly  after  entered  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
district ;  as  they  advanced  signs  of  cultivation  increas- 
ed, and  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
inhabitants,  to  take  active  measures  to  prevent  maraud- 
ing or  wanton  injury  of  properly.    News  arrived  that 
YusroPs  army  was  approaching  ;  but  the  prospect  of  a 
conflict  which  animated  Eaton,  depressed  the  spirits  of 
the  Prince  in  whose  cause  he  was  engaged,  and  served 
to  excite  the  avaricious  propensities  of  his  Arab  allies. 
Hamet  and  his  followers  again  begnn  their  secret  con- 
(dilations.   The  Sheiks  refused  to  advance,  and  the 
Bedouins,  who  had  joined  as  independent  partisans,  re- 
mained within  their  tents.    A  promise  of  money  by 
Eaton  however  prevailed  ;  they  resumed  their  march, 
and  on  the  25th  encamped  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
Dene. 

The  country  eastward  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  forming 
the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  is  now  called  Barca,  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  of  which  the  capital  of  the 
western  is  Bengasi,  a  small  town  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Berenice ;  that  of  the  eastern  is  Derne. 
Each  province  is  governed  by  a  Bey,  who  is  generally 
a  member  of  the  royal  family.    The  Province  of  Derne 
ia  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  is  considered  the  most  valua- 
ble portion  of  the  Tripoline  dominions;  it  produces  in 
great  luxuriance,  gropes,  figs,  melons,  bananas,  oranges, 
dates  and  other  fruits  of  a  tropical  climate  ;  and  affords 
g«>d  pasture  for  cattle,  of  which  many  are  exported 
for  the  supply  of  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
capital  is  a  small  and  irregularly  built  town,  situated 
o«ar  the  seashore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley  which  ex- 
tends for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  country; 
through  this  valley  rushes  a  mountain  torrent,  which  in 
the  rainy  season  sometimes  overflows  the  town,  and 
»  the  summer  is  nearly  dry ;  water  for  the  use  of 
tbe  inhabitants,  and  for  irrigating  the  fields  and  gar- 
den, is  however  constantly  and  plentifully  supplied 
by  a  spring  gushing  from  the  side  of  a  hill  above 
the  town.  Its  distance  (following  the  seashore)  is  about 
eight  hundred  miles  from  Tripoli,from  Alexandria  about 
six  hundred  ;  and  it  is  considered  on  good  grounds,  as 
tbe  remnant  of  Darn  is,  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Cyrenaica,  About  fifty  miles  west  of  it,  are  the  massive 
ruins  and  extensive  excavations  which  point  out  the 
spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  wealthy  nnd  polished 
Cyrene. 

The  only  regular  fortification  of  the  place  was  a  bat- 
tery near  the  sea,  occupied  by  the  Bey  Mustapha,  a  cou- 
sin of  tho  Pasha ;  his  troops,  about  eight  hundred  in 
number,  occupied  the  adjoining  houses,  in  the  walls  of 
which  they  had  pierced  loopholes  for  their  musquets. 
A  few  temporary  parapets  had  also  been  thrown  up 
in  positions  not  covered  by  the  battery.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tow  n  were  generally  in  favor  of  Hamet ; 
those  surrounding  the  Bey's  residence,  if  similarly  affect- 
ed, were  restrained  by  fear  from  any  demonstration  of 
their  feelings. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition  in  sight  of  Derne,  Eaton  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  Bey,  demanding  in  the  name  of  Hamet  as  right- 
ful Pasha  of  Tripoli,  quiet  passage  through  the  place, 
and  provisions  for  his  troops ;  promising  in  case  of  com- 
pliance, that  he  should  not  be  removed  from  his  govern-  i 
Vol.  1. 


ment  The  Bey  instantly  sent  back  the  flag,  with  this 
short  but  expressive  answer — "  Your  head  or  imae.''  In 
the  course  of  the  night  the  Argus,  the  Hornet,  and  the 
schooner  Nautilus  appeared  ;  and  on  the  27th,  Eaton 
having  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  landing  a  field 
piece  from  the  latter  vessel,  determined  on  an  immedi- 
ate attack,  it  being  his  object  to  gain  possession  of  the 
town  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  which  were  daily 
expected  from  Tripoli.  Accordingly  he  himself  ad- 
vanced with  some  of  the  Christians  and  Arabs  down 
the  valley,  towards  the  entrance  of  the  place  ;  Lieute- 
nant O'Bannon  with  six  Americans  nnd  fifty  otherChris- 
tians  took  post  to  the  eastward,  and  brought  the  cannon 
to  bear  on  the  Bey's  quarters ;  Hamet  with  about  a 
thousand  Arabs  occupied  a  ruined  castle  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  town.  At  two  o'clock  the  vessels  stood 
in  as  near  as  possible,  and  fired  upon  the  battery  and 
houses  occupied  by  the  Tripolines.  By  this  means,  and 
by  the  active  use  of  O'Bannon's  field  piece,  the  battery 
was  soon  silenced,  and  the  Bey's  troops  rushing  from 
their  coverts  upon  Eaton's  little  band,  which  had  now 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  place,  succeeded  in  throwing 
them  for  a  moment  into  confusion.  They  were  how- 
ever speedily  rallied,  and  being  joined  by  a  few  of 
O'Bannon's  men,  were  brought  to  the  charge ;  the 
Tripolines  were  driven  through  the  town  to  their  former 
posts,  which  they  were  however  obliged  immediately 
to  abandon,  the  greater  part  seeking  refuge  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  were  exposed  to  lite  fire  from  the 
vessels.  The  battery  was  seized  by  the  Christians ; 
and  the  guns,  found  loaded  and  primed,  were  turned  on 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  Bey  and  his  few  remaining 
followers.  Hamet's  troops  had  remained  very  quiet 
during  the  affair,  which  was  conducted  almost  entirely  by 
the  Christians ;  when  success  had  been  ass  urn),  some 
of  them  entered  the  town,  which  they  began  to  pillage, 
others  pursued  the  fugitives.  It  is  believed  that  they 
lost  none  of  their  number.  The  Christians  had  four- 
teen killed,  and  several  wounded  ;  among  the  latter 
was  Eaton,  who  received  a  ball  in  his  wrist  on  entering 
the  town. 

Eaton  was  particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  person  of 
the  Bey,  with  a  view  to  his  exchange  for  Captain  Bain- 
bridge  ;  but  he  had  taken  refuge  first  in  a  Mosque,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Harem  of  an  old  and  respectable  inha- 
bitant, who  had  two  years  before  sheltered  Hamet  in  a 
similar  manner,  when  pursued  by  this  same  Bey.  Pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  Christians  to  drag  him  from 
his  place  of  refuge  ;  but  the  inhabitants  and  the  Arabs 
expressed  so  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  contemplated 
insult  to  what  they  considered  most  sacred,  that  it  was 
found  expedient  to  abandon  the  attempt.  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  Harem,  though  in  favor  of  Hamet,  declared  his 
readiuess  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  disgrace. 
Eaton  then  attempted  by  stratagems  to  draw  the  Bey 
forth  from  his  asylum ;  but  they  failed,  and  he  at  length 
escaped  to  the  enemy,  his  protector  afterwards  openly 
avowing  that  he  had  assisted  him  in  so  doing,  as  he  had 
formerly  assisted  Hamet. 

Every  exertion  was  then  made  to  put  Derne  in  a  state 
of  defence.  Hamet  took  possession  of  his  former  pa- 
lace, and  endeavored  to  render  it  secure  against  any 
insurrectionary  movement.  Eaton  established  himself 
in  the  battery ;  parapets  were  thrown  up  in  proper  po- 
sitions, and  mounted  with  guns,  to  prevent  the  place 
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from  being  carried  by  a  sudden  attack.  The  Tripoline 
forces  at  length  appeared  on  the  4th  of  May,  in  num- 
ber between  two  and  three  thousand,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hassan  Bey,  with  the  Beys  of  Bengasi,  and 
Ogna,  and  Hadgi  Ismain  Bey,  as  commander  of  the 
cavalry,  acting  under  his  orders.  They  took  post 
about  two  miles  above  the  town,  on  each  side  of  the 
valley,  nearly  in  the  positions  first  occupied  by  Hamet's 
troops. 

Hassan  did  not  think  proper  to  begin  his  operations 
immediately;  at  length  on  the  13th  his  troops  rushed 
down  from  each  side  of  the  valley,  upon  a  body  of 
Hamet's  cavalry  which  was  posted  below,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  The  Arabs  received  them  with 
great  steadiness,  and  maintained  their  ground  for  some 
time,  but  being  overpowered,  fled  in  disorder  into  the 
town.  The  Tripolines  pursued,  and  although  galled 
by  the  musquetry  from  the  houses,  and  by  the  guns 
of  the  battery  and  ships  wherever  an  opening  presenU 
ed  itself,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Hamet's  palace. 
All  was  near  being  lost ;  the  Arabs  were  giving  way 
in  all  directions ;  the  Christians  were  too  few  in  num- 
ber to  quit  their  posts,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that 
Hamet  would  soon  be  cither  killed  or  made  prisoner. 
Eaton  then  turned  the  guns  of  the  battery  upon  the 
part  of  the  town  about  the  palace,  and  some  of  the 
Tripolines  being  k;lled,  a  panic  seized  the  others,  and 
they  fled  with  precipitation,  pursued  by  the  Arabs,  who 
behaved  gallantly  on  this  occasion.  Of  the  Tripolines 
about  eighty  were  killed  or  wounded;  the  loss  on 
Hamet's  side  did  not  exceed  twelve. 

This  defeat  so  much  dispirited  the  Tripolines,  that  all 
the  exertions  of  the  Beys  could  not  induce  them  for 
some  time  to  make  another  attack ;  the  Arabs  obsti- 
nately refusing  to  encamp  near  the  town,  or  to  venture 
within  reach  of  the  cannon  shot,  with  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  entirely  unacquainted.  Hassan  find- 
ing bold  and  open  measures  ineffectual,  resorted  to 
others  from  which  he  anticipated  more  success;  he 
offered  six  thousand  dollars  for  Eaton's  head,  and  dou- 
ble the  sum  for  him  if  taken  alive.  This  magnificent 
promise  however  produced  no  effect,  doubtless  from  on 
apprehension  that  the  task  would  be  difficult,  and  the 
reward  by  no  means  certain.  He  then  enguged  the 
services  of  two  expert  women,  who  engaged  to  take  off 
the  troublesome  infidel  by  poison;  butEaion  having  re- 
ceived notice  of  their  plans,  took  precautions  which  ren- 
dered them  ineffectual  The  Beys  in  despair  next  en- 
deavored to  attain  their  object  by  an  assault,  to  be 
made  under  cover  of  the  camels,  which  were  thus  to 
form  a  moving  parapet  in  front  and  on  the  flanks. .  But 
this  proposal  was  attended  with  no  success,  the  Arabs 
being  as  little  inclined  to  risk  the  lives  of  their  camels  as 
their  own.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Pasha's  army  be- 
gan to  disappear ;  desertions  daily  took  place,  and  on  the 
22d  of  May  Eaton  writes,  "  We  icant  nothing  but  cash 
to  break  up  our  enemy's  camp  without  firing  another  shot." 

Partial  attempts  were  however  made  on  the  28th  of 
May  and  the  first  three  days  of  June,  which  were  un- 
successful. On  the  7th  Hadgi  Ismain  Bey,  commander 
of  the  Tripoline  cavalry,  quitted  his  post  with  some 
followers,  and  escaped  to  Egypt,  carrying  with  him  the 
military  chest.  The  Bey  of  Bengasi  was  also  reported 
to  be  wavering,  and  Eaton  in  his  despatches  to  Commo- 
dore Barron,  earnestly  urged  him  to  send  a  few  marine*  i 


and  some  money,  by  means  of  which  he  pledged  himself 
soon  to  appear  in  Tripoli  and  liberate  his  captive  coun- 
trymen. 

On  the  10th  the  Tripoline  forces  received  a  large  se- 
cession, and  the  Beys  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
effort.  The  action  was  begun  by  some  of  their  cavalry, 
who  attempted  to  descend  a  pass  leading  to  the  plain 
near  the  town  ;  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  Hamet's 
mounted  Arabs,  which  resisted  the  attack  gallantly,  ami 
succeeded  in  repelling  it.  Reinforcements  appearing 
on  each  side,  the  action  became  general,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  at  least  five  thousand  men  were  engaged. 
The  Tripolines  were  driven  off  with  some  loss ;  but  pur- 
suit was  impossible,  and  Eaton  was  obliged  still  to  re- 
main, hoping  or  rather  wishing  for  the  reinforcements 
he  had  so  long  requested.  At  Bomba  and  since  his  ar- 
rival at  Dernc,  he  had  received  communications  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  American  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  gave  him  great  anxiety,  and  h-s 
situation  was  every  day  becoming  more  uncertain  and 
painful.  His  doubts  were  however  terminated  on  the 
1 1  th,  when  the  frigate  Constellation  entered  the  har- 
bor, bringing  despatches  from  Tripoli,  dated  the  6th  ; 
in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  these  several  com- 
munications, and  of  his  feelings,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
relate  the  occurrences  at  and  before  that  city  since 
September  1604. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Mr.  Whits, — I  have  read  the  Note  on  a  passage  in 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  which  you  gave  us  in  your 
last,  with  some  surprise.  I  hod  supposed  before,  that 
no  gentleman  of  any  intelligence  could  be  found  within 
the  four  comers  of  our  state,  who  would  seriously  un- 
dertake to  maintain  that  our  domestic  slavery,  which  is 
obviously  the  mere  creature  of  our  own  positive  law,  is 
so  right  and  proper  in  itself,  that  we  are  under  no  obli- 
gation whatever  to  do  any  thing  to  remove,  or  lessen  it, 
as  soon  as  we  can.  I  had  thought,  indeed,  that  it  wa* 
a  point  conceded  on  all  hands,  that,  wrong  in  its  origin 
and  principle,  it  was  to  be  justified,  or  rather  excused, 
only  by  the  stern  necessity  which  had  imposed  it  upon 
us  without  our  consent,  and  which  still  prevented  us 
from  throwing  it  off  at  once,  without  a  degree  of  dan- 
ger which  we  could  not  properly  encounter.  And,  at 
any  rate,  I  had  imagined  that  all  of  us  were  fully  sat- 
isfied, by  this  time,  that  it  was  an  evil  of  such  injurious 
influence  upon  our  moral,  political,  and  civil  interests, 
that  we  owed  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  subjects, 
to  reduce,  and  remove  it,  as  soon,  and  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, consistently  with  the  rights  which  we  had  created 
or  sanctioned  by  our  laws;  and  with  other  considera- 
tions which  we  were  bound  to  regard.  In  all  this,  how- 
ever, it  seems,  I  was  reckoning  without  my  host,  the 
author  of  the  article  before  me,  who  has  come  lorwa.ru, 
at  this  late  hour,  to  assert  the  absolute  rectitude  arxi 
utility  of  the  system,  with  all  the  power  of  his  pen.  I 
do  not,  however,  by  any  means,  feel  disj>osed  to  ques- 
tion his  perfect  right  to  do  so,  or  to  deny  for  a  moment 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  labored  to  maincair. 
his  novel  position.  On  the  contrary,  I  freely  acknow- 
ledge both ;  but  believing  at  the  same  time,  as  1  da, 
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liut  rca^mings  are  false  in  iheir  principle,  and  per- 
nicious in  their  tendency,  I  must  beg  leave  to  follow  bis 
annoi.it ions  with  a  few  remarks. 

And  first,  the  Annotator,  after  declaring  that  ha  has 
been  impelled  to  defend  our  domestic  slavery  "  by  a 
pious  reference  for  the  institutions  of  our  forefathers," 
(•  Terr  honorable  motive  ;  but  strangely  misapplied,) 
proceeds  to  say :  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expose  the 
sophistry  by  which  Mr.  Blackstone  affects  to  prove 
ihit  slavery  cannot  have  had  a  lawful  origin.    We  do 
not  pretend  to  trace  our  title  to  its  source.    We  have 
so  call  to  sit  in  judgment  between  the  conquered  Afri- 
can and  his  conqueror.   We  rest  our  defence  on  princi- 
ples wh:ch  legitimate  our  title,  whatever  its  origin  may 
km  been.   Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few 
words  to  show  the  fallacy  of  those  plausible  and  im- 
postag  dogmas,  with  which  we  too  often  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  talked  down."   Now  I  have  always  regarded  the 
reasoning  of  Blackstone  on  this  point  as  absolutely  un- 
answerable; and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  opinion  of  its  weight ;  for  the  late  venera- 
ble Judge  Tucker,  I  see,  in  kit  note  upon  the  same  pas- 
«ge,  (which  I  commend  to  all  your  readers,)  after 
•noting  it  at  length,  adds  these  words :  "  Thus  by  the 
noat  eteor,  manly,  and  convincing  reasoning,  docs  this 
excellent  author  refute  every  claim,  upon  which  the 
practice  of  slavery  is  founded,  or  by  which  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  justified,  at  least,  in  modern  times."  I 
will  not,  however,  too  hastily  conclude  against  the  An- 
•outor's  objections ;  but  endeavor  to  weigh  them  with 
<k*  are.   He  proceeds  thus :  "  Slavery,"  says  Mr. 
Black itone,  "  cannot  originate  in  compact,  because  the 
tnnoeu'on  excludes  the  idea  of  an  equivalent."  This 
it  the  substance  of  Blackstone's  argument  on  this  head ; 
but  does  not  give  us  a  full  idea  of  its  force,  His  own 
statement  of  it  is  as  follows :  "  But  secondly,  it  is  said 
that  slavery  may  begin  'jurecivili'  when  one  man 
sells  himself  to  another.   This,  if  only  meant  of  con- 
(wii  to  serve  or  work  for  another,  is  very  just ;  but 
*ken  applied  to  strict  slavery,  in  the  sense  of  the  laws 
rf  old  Rome  or  modern  Barbary,  is  also  impossible. 
Every  sale  implies  a  price,  a  quid  pro  quo,  an  equivalent 
grren  to  the  seller  in  lieu  of  what  he  transfers  to  the 
buyer;  but  whsit  equivalent  can  be  given  for  life  and 
liberty,  both  of  which  (in  absolute  slavery)  are  held  to 
he  in  the  master's  disposal  ?  His  property  also,  the 
▼cry  price  he  seems  to  receive,  de  vol  res  tpjo  facto  to 
h«  master,  the  instant  he  Incomes  his  slave.   In  this 
esse,  therefore,  the  buyer  gives  nothing,  and  the  seller 
receives  nothing :  of  what  validity  then  can  a  sale  be, 
whirh  destroys  the  very  principles  upon  which  all  sales 
w  founded  V*    Now  this  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty 
rood  logic;  and  how  then  does  the  Annotator  answer 
■t?  Why  he  says:  "For  an  answer  to  this  specious 
fellary,  I  shall  content  myself  by  referring  you  to  the 
marterly  essay  of  Professor  Dew,  who  has  so  dearly 
eipo-*d  it  as  to  leave  me  nothing  to  add."   This  is 
certainly  judicious,  and  I  cannot  but  commend  him  for 
kss  prudence,  at  least,  in  thus  turning  over  the  trouble 
of  arwrwering  such  an  argument  to  another.   How  this 
latter  gentleman,  however,  (who  must  take  the  compli- 
nstat  cum  mere,)  can  have  contrived  to  expose  so  clearly 
"  the  specious  fallacy"  which,  it  seems,  lurks  in  it,  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  imagine  ;  as  I  have  not  his  M  masterly  cs- 
«yM  before  me.  Xo  doubt  hu  exposure  must  be  clever ; 


but,  with  all  due  respect  for  him,  it  is  plainly  impossi- 
ble that  it  can  be  sound.  As  at  present  advised,  there- 
fore, I  shall  stick  to  Blackstone,  or  rather  to  his  reason- 
ing, which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  human  wit  can  ever 
refute. 

But  the  Annotator  takes  upon  himself  to  grapple  with 
another  argument  of  Blackstone,  which  he  stales  in 
these  words  :  "  The  commentator  further  tells  us  that 
slavery  cannot  lawfully  originate  in  conquest,  as  a  com- 
mutation for  the  right  to  kill ;  because  this  right  rests 
on  necessity,  and  this  necessity  plainly  does  not  exist, 
because  the  victor  does  not  kill  his  adversary,  but  makes 
him  captive."  Now  this,  too,  I  have  heretofore  taken 
for  very  sound  logic ;  and  why  is  it  not  perfectly  so  7 
Why  because,  says  the  Annotator,  the  conqueror  may 
be  in  such  a  situation  that  he  can  only  secure  himself 
against  the  future  hostility  of  his  conquered  enemy,  by 
killing,  or  by  enslaving  him ;  and  if  he  may  enslave 
him  himself,  then  he  may  hand  him  over  to  another  to 
deport  him ;  which  is  the  mildest  mode  of  doing  the 
thing.  Of  course,  "  the  mere  captivity  of  his  enemy 
does  not  imply  the  security  of  the  captor,  should  he 
allow  his  prisoner  to  go  free."  And  he  illustrates  his 
argument  on  this  point,  very  prettily,  by  a  figure. 
"  The  snared  tiger  is  in  your  power.  You  may  kill— 
you  may  cage  him.  There/ore,  says  Mr.  Blackstone, 
you  are  under  no  necessity  to  do  cither,  and  the  noble 
beast  has  a  fair  claim  to  his  liberty.''  This  is  a  dexter- 
ous turn ;  but  unluckily  it  proceeds  upon  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  true  point  of  Blackstone's  argument,  which 
the  Annotator  ought  to  have  perceived  is  itself  an  an- 
swer to  another.  The  commentator,  observe,  is  answer- 
ing the  argument  of  Justinian,  that  slavery  may  arise 
"  jure  gentium,"  from  a  stale  of  war ;  that  is,  from  the 
right  of  a  captor  to  kill  his  enemy  taken  prisoner  in 
battle.  "Bui  it  is  an  untrue  position,"  says  he,  "when 
taken  generally,  that  by  the  law  of  nature  or  nations,  a 
man  may  kill  his  enemy ;  he  has  only  a  right  to  kill 
him  in  particular  cases,  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity 
for  self-defence  ;  and  it  is  plain  this  absolute  necessity 
did  not  subsist,  since  the  victor  did  not  actually  kill 
him,  but  made  him  prisoner."  Now  the  answer  is  ob- 
viously complete,  so  far  as  regard*  the  point  to  which  it 
applies.  But,  says  the  Annotator,  it  does  not  settle  the 
question.  Perhaps  not ;  nor  docs  Blackstone  say  that 
it  does ;  but  it  settles  the  argument  of  Justinian ;  and 
that  is  all  that,  considered  as  an  answer,  it  was  intend- 
ed, or  could  be  fairly  required,  to  do. 

But  why  does  it  not  even  settle  the  question  ?  Why, 
because,  says  the  Annotator,  the  conqueror  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  his  captive  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect 
himself  from  his  future  hostility ;  and  if  he  may  not  kill, 
it  docs  not  follow  that  he  may  not  enslave,  or  transport 
him,  provided  it  is  necessary  for  his  own  security,  to 
dispose  of  him  in  that  way.  Very  true;  but  this  is 
new  matter,  which  demands  perhaps  a  new  answer;  but 
does  not  at  all  invalidate  the  former  answer  to  the  for- 
mer argument.  And  with  regard  to  this  new  matter  too, 
Blackstone  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  fairly  answered  it 
in  advance  by  what  he  immediately  adds,  but  what  the 
Annotator,  (inadvertently  no  doubt,)  has  kept  back. 
Thus  he  adds:  "  War  is  itself  justifiable  only  on  princi- 
ples of  •elf-preservation,  and,  therefore,  it  gives  no  other 
right  over  prisoners,  but  merely  to  disable  them  from 
doing  harm  to  us,  fry  confining  their  persona ;  much  less 
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can  it  give  a  right  to  kill,  torture,  abuse,  plunder,  or 
even  to  enslave,  an  enemy,  when  the  war  it  aver."  To 
expand  this  sentence  a  little.  You  may,  says  Black- 
stone,  by  the  laws  of  war,  put  your  enemy  hors  de  com- 
bat ;  but  you  must  do  it,  by  the  law  of  humanity,  which 
is  a  prior  and  perpetual  part  of  the  same  law  of  nature, 
with  as  little  suffering  to  him  as  possible,  consistently 
with  your  own  safety.  You  may  then,  I  grant  you, 
take  him  prisoner,  and  "confine  his  person,"  that  is,  if 
you  cannot  venture  to  discharge  him  on  his  parole  ;  but 
"  only  while  the  war  lath ;"  for  the  very  foundation  of 
your  right  to  confine  him  grows  out  of  the  war,  and 
vanishes,  of  course,  with  the  return  of  peace. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  this  argument,  duly 
considered,  very  fairly  answers,  by  anticipation,  the 
new  matter  which  the  Annotator  has  brought  into  view. 
For  how,  I  ask,  can  a  temporary  right  to  confine  your 
captive  durante  bello,  become  the  basis  for  the  transfer 
of  an  absolute  right  to  enslave  and  deport  him?  Obvi- 
ously, if  1  must  even  grant  that  you  can  transfer  your 
right  of  self-defence,  or  the  powers  which  it  involves, 
to  a  neutral,  (which  I  might  well  question,)  you  can 
only  transfer  it  to  the  extent  to  which  you  possess  it 
yourself.  But  your  right  over  your  prisoner  of  war 
ceases  with  your  war  against  the  nation,  or  tribe,  to 
which  he  belongs.  And  what  right,  then,  can  you  have 
to  hand  him  over  to  an  assignee,  who  you  know  will 
continue  his  dominion  over  him,  (and  over  his  children 
after  him,)  without  putting  it  in  your  power  again  to 
restore  him,  as  in  duly  bound,  upon  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  to  his  family  and  friends  ?  Or  what  right  can 
your  assignee  have  to  hold  the  prisoner  under  your  as- 
signment, one  moment  after  your  right  itself  has  run 
out?  Obviously,  none  at  all.  A  holds  a  slave,  who  is 
to  serve  for  the  life  of  B,  but  to  be  free  afterwards,  and 
sells  htm  to  C  in  fee  simple  ;  what  right  has  C  to  hold 
him  after  the  death  of  B?  Clearly  none  at  all. 

There  is  no  escaping  from  the  force  of  this  argument, 
as  far  as  I  can  sec,  but  by  maintaining,  (as  the  Annota- 
tor indeed  seems  disposed  to  do,)  that  barbarians  can 
have  no  peace  with  each  other ;  but  that  war  among 
them  must  be  waged  ad  internecionem,  to  the  point  of 
mutual  extermination,  or  something  equivalent.  But 
this  notion  is  plainly  more  barbarous  than  the  practice 
of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  that  we  have  ever  read,  or 
heard  of;  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  noi 
make  peace,  after  its  fashion  ;  (or  did  not  at  least,  be- 
fore our  European  slavers  taught  them  a  different  les- 
son,) and  the  act  of  making  peace  obviously  implies 
that  there  can  be,  and  is,  a  reasonable  security  against 
future  hostilities,  without  the  destruction  of  either  party. 
And  there  is  no  tribe  on  earth,  I  suppose,  (or  was  not 
before  the  slave-trade  began,)  so  absolutely  and  despe- 
rately barbarous  as  to  insist  upon  holding  its  captives 
after  the  war  is  over,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  fairly 
ratified  by  a  smoking  match,  or  a  dance  upon  the 


the  corps  of  Colonel  Ferguson  in  his  pounces,  had  he 
been  pursued  and  overtaken  by  Tarleton,  he  must  have 
killed  his  prisoners.  lie  could  not  have  held  them,  and 
to  have  enlarged  them  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  thousands.  If,  then,  he  had  had  no  place  of  re- 
fuge, he  might  have  handed  them  over  to  any  custody, 
civilized  or  savage,  in  which  they  might  have  been 
removed  from  the  theatre  of  the  war."  But  this  case 
is  obviously  an  imaginary  one  -,  and  such  as  could 
hardly  have  occurred  in  fact.  It  is  remarkable  indeed 
that  the  Annotator  could  find  no  example  in  all  the 
romance  of  real  life  to  suit  the  exigence  of  his  argu- 
ment ;  but  was  compelled  to  fabricate  one  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  at  least  to  piece  out  an  actual  occurrence,  by 
a  supplemental  supposition  or  two  of  his  own;  and 
even  then  could  not  make  it  serve  his  turn.  Thus  Colc- 
Campbell  was  not  "  pursued  and  overtaken  by 


But  the  Annotator  may  yet  say,  (and  does  in  fact,) 
that  granting  all  this,  the  captor  may  have  been  in  the 
dilemma  which  he  has  supposed,  during  the  war ;  that 
is,  he  may  have  been  obliged  to  kill  or  sell  his  captives 
immediately,  to  save  himself;  and  he  puts  a  case  to 
illustrate  his  argument  on  this  point.  "  When  Colonel 
Campbell,  at  the  head  of  a  few  militia,  stooped  from 


no 


the 


Tarleton,"  and,  if  he  had  been,  would  evidently  have 
had  to  fight  or  surrender,  and  could  bare  had  no  time 
to  think  about  the  supposed  alternative  of  killing  his 
prisoners,  or  handing  them  over  to  a  third  party,  even 
if  one  had  been  there  to  receive  them.    And  if  you 
vary  the  case  a  little,  so  as  to  make  him  pursued,  but 
not  overtaken ;  the  time  that  you  will  thus  give  him  to 
hand  over  his  prisoners  to  others,  will  equally  suffice  to 
enable  him  to  escape  with  them  himself.  Or  if  you  give 
him  time  enough  to  hand  them  over;  but  not  enough  to 
escape  with  them,  (a  point  of  nicety  that  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable,) then  you  also  allow  the  pursuing  enemy  lime 
enough,  in  all  probability,  to  come  up  and  recapture 
them  from  their  new  holders;  the  very  thing  to  be 
avoided.   The  case,  therefore,  is  evidently  altogether 
fanciful,  and  proves  nothing.    At  all  events,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  such  a  nodus  as  it  indicates  could  not  have  oc- 
curred in  any  single  instance  of  the  sale  of  captives  for 
slaves,  by  any  African  chief,  to  the  master  of  a  Spanish 
ship.    At  least,  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that,  in  general, 
the  mere  fact  of  the  captor's  having  sold  his  captive, 
even  during  the  war,  must  be  prima  facie,  if  not  conclu- 
sive evidence,  that  he  could  not  have  been  in  the  dilem- 
ma imagined,  of  being  obliged  to  kill,  or  to  enslave 
him  ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  he  had  him  so  com- 
pletely in  his  power  as  to  be  able  to  bargain,  sell,  and 
deliver  him  to  the  slaver,  and  to  receive  his  money  or 
goods  stipulated  for  him  in  return  ;  he  could  not  have 
been  very  closely  pursued  by  any  barbarous  Tarleton 
in  his  rear  at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  under 
any  pressing  necessity  to  do  cither  the  one  thing,  or  the 
other ;  but,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  have  disposed 
of  his  prisoner  in  some  more  humane  manner.  The  onut 
probanda,  then,  or  burden  of  proof,  to  show  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  captor  and  vender  of  any  African  slave,  trot,  in 
any  case  whatever,  in  the  precise  predicament  supposed, 
must  be  on  the  Annotator ;  and  can  he  bear  it  ?  Hard- 
ly, I  suppose.   But  of  what  avail,  then,  can  it  be  to  his 
argument,  that  he  can  imagine  or  invent  a  case,  (or  a 
hundred  cases,  if  he  likes,)  in  which  there  nug*r  hare 
been  a  lawful  origin  of  slavery,  when  he  evidently  can- 
not show  that  any  thing  like  it  has  ever  occurred  in  IHet, 
from  the  first  beginning  of  the  slave  trade  down  to  the 
present  time  ? 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  reasoning  of  Blackstone  to 
prove  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery  in  its  origin,  is  as 
strong  as  we  have  always  thought  it;  and  very  easily 


of  Virginia  on  Carolina,  and  bore  off  defends  itself  against  all  that  any  ingenuity 
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Ai-auut  it  Bui  say  that  it  is  not  so ;  and  grant,  if  you 
please,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  all  "a  spe- 
cious fallacy"  indeed ;  what  then  ?  Does  it  follow  that 
ilaTery  at  it  txtiU  in  our  itale,  was  just  and  lawful  in  it* 
en  mi  ?  By  no  means.  For  say  that  Mr.  Dew  has,  by 
some  miraculous  effort  of  intellect,  very  clearly  estab- 
lished, in  the  face  of  Blackstone's  demonstration,  (and 
in  the  lace  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  also,)  that  a  man  can 
sell  himself;  can  it  be  shown  that,  in  point  of  fact,  any 
untrk  one  of  the  slaves  who  were  imported  into  our 
colony  from  the  year  1620  to  the  revolution,  had  actually 
•old  himself  to  any  one  who  claimed  to  be  his  owner? 
And  «ay,  also,  that  the  Annotator  has  proved,  against 
(he  unanswerable  argument  of  his  author,  (and  against 
the  plainest  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,)  that  a 
conqueror  may  justly  enslave  and  export  his  prisoner 
of  war  in  any  imaginable  case  whatever,  can  it  be  made 
to  appear  that  any  one  of  the  Africans  brought  to  our 
shore  was  really  captured,  and  sold,  in  such  a  state  of 
things?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  unhappily  the  most 
ample  evidence  from  history,  that  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
otic slaves  were  either  stolen  from  their  native  woods, 
sod  brought  away  against  their  will,  or  under  false  and 
fraudulent  promises  which  were  never  performed ;  or 
bought  for  swords  and  rum,  (fit  price  for  such  articles!) 
&wn  those  who  had  captured  them,  not  in  just  and  ne- 
eesmy  wars  of  self-defence,  but  in  predatory  hostili- 
ties, excited  and  fomented  for  the  very  purpose,  by  the 
worst  of  pirates,  the  foulest  and  most  deadly  enemies 
of  the  human  race. 

Bui  passing  from  this  "grave  sophistry,''  as  he  calls 
it,  of  Blackstone,  the  Annotator  now  comes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  "  principles"  on  which  he  chooses  to 
rest  his  defence  of  slavery,  and  "  which,"  he  says,  "  le- 
gitimate our  title,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been." 
But  can  any  principles,  I  ask,  do  this  ?  If  slavery,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  clearly  wrong  in  its  origin  ;  that  is,  if 
it  is,  in  itself,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  can  any 
thing  "  legitimate"  it ;  that  is,  make  it  lawful ;  by  that 
law  ?  Is  not  the  law  of  nature,  like  its  author,  immuta- 
ble, and  eternal  I  And  must  not  that,  then,  which  is 
against  this  law  in  one  age,  be  equally  against  it  in 
another,  and  in  every  succeeding  age,  to  the  end  of 
time?  And  if  slavery,  then,  was  unlawful  in  its  origin, 
mast  it  not  be  so  now,  and  continue  to  be  so  forever  ? 
Or,  can  the  mere  lapse  of  time  make  it  lawful  ?  But 
that  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things.  Indeed  I  may 
remind  the  Annotator,  that  our  municipal  law  even, 
while  it  legalizes  slavery,  does  not  allow  any  length  of 
lime  to  bar  a  claim  to  freedom  ;  and  much  less,  then, 
can  the  law  of  nature,  which  has  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  its  code.  .-> 

But  waiving  this,  let  us  see,  for  a  moment,  what  these 
principles  are  which  the  Annotator  supposes  may  "  le- 
gitimate our  title,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been." 
What  are  they  ?  Why,  if  I  understand  his  view  of  the 
subject,  (though  it  is  not,  I  think,  very  clearly  convey- 
ed,) it  is  substantially  this.  By  the  decree  of  God, 
who  has  said,  that  M  man  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
earth  by  the  sweat  of  his  face,"  there  must  always  be 
a  working  dots  of  men,  in  every  country,  who  must  be 
salaried  to  labor  for  their  victuals  and  clothes;  that 
being  the  natural  and  impassable  stint  of  their  wages. 
It  makes  no  manner  of  odds,  therefore,  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  this  working  class  be  free  or  slave :  if  they  ore  fed 


and  clothed,  it  is  all  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  or 
any  reason  to  demand.  In  point  of  fact,  indeed,  tlie 
slave  of  tli is  class  is  perhaps  rather  better  off  than  the 
freeman;  since  he  is  usually  better  fed  and  better 
clothed  ;  and  if  he  has  no  hope  of  any  thing  better,  he 
has  no  fear  of  any  thing  worse ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
has  a  pretty  considerable  balance  of  comfort  on  his  side. 
It  follows  from  all  this,  that  his  master  may,  very  legiti- 
mately, hold  him  down  as  a  slave,  ad  indtfinitum,  (that 
is,  till  slavery  "  runs  out"  of  itself,  as  he  thinks  it  may 
in  time,)  without  feeling  any  qualm  of  conscience  in  the 
case,  or  giving  himself  any  trouble  whatever  about  the 
matter. 

Now  all  this  is  doubtless  very  pretty,  and  very  im- 
posing !  It  has,  however,  I  acknowledge,  some  small 
mixture  of  truth  in  it ;  and  if  it  were  offered  merely  by 
way  of  apology  for  our  slavery,  and  as  a  set-off  against 
the  gross  caricatures  of  it  which  are  sometimes  drawn 
by  the  ultras  of  the  other  side,  and  especially  by  our 
northern  abolitionists,  I  should  hardly  choose  to  criticise 
it  too  nicely.  Indeed  I  am  happy  to  believe  myself, 
that  bad  as  the  system  unquestionably  is,  it  is  yet  not 
without  some  alleviating  concomitants,  which  mate- 
rially soften  its  natural  horrors,  and  may  properly  serve 
to  make  us  endure  it  with  more  patience,  while  we 
must.  But  if  the  Annotator  intends  to  go  further  than 
this,  and  to  prove  by  these  remarks,  (as  I  understand 
him  to  do,)  that  it  is  right  and  lawful ;  then  I  must  pro- 
test against  the  reasoning  as  utterly  vain  and  irrelevant. 
For,  granting  all  his  premises,  (though  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  rather  strange  and  startling  propositions 
among  them;  yet  granting  them  all  for  the  sake  of 
argument,)  I  really  cannot  perceive  how  the  conclusion 
follows  from  them.  For  if  I  grant  that  there  must  be  a 
working  doss,  does  it  follow  that  we  have  a  ri^ht  to  de- 
termine by  compulsion,  or  by  positive  law,  who  shall 
compose  that  class  ?  The  decree  of  Divine  Providence, 
as  quoted  by  the  Annotator  himself,  is  tliat  "  man," 
(that  is,  that  allmen,)  shall  work  for  his  bread.  What 
right,  then,  has  any  one  portion,  or  set  of  men,  to  slip 
their  own  necks  out  of  "  the  brazen  collar,"  (as  he  calls 
it,)  of  toil ;  and  fasten  it  immoveably  and  inexorably 
upon  another  ?  Is  not  this  at  once  evading  and  altering, 
as  it  were,  the  counsel  of  the  Creator  of  all  ?  And  if  I 
grant,  also,  that  the  slave  is  happier  than  the  free  labo- 
rer, does  it  follow  that  his  master  may  lawfully  hold 
him  as  such  ?  Does  the  question  of  right  depend  simply, 
or  at  all,  upon  the  degree  of  happiness  which  the  labo- 
rer enjoys  ?  And  have  I,  then,  a  right  to  make  my  man 
work  for  me,  according  to  my  will  and  pleasure,  pro- 
vided I  take  care  to  feed  and  clothe  him  well,  and  mnke 
him  as  happy  as  any  laborer  can  expect  to  be?  Would 
the  Annotator  think  it  exactly  right  to  have  such  a 
principle  carried  home  to  himself?  But  he  would  per- 
haps say,  that  I  must  not  take  quite  so  great  a  range 
as  that,  but  be  satisfied  to  take  my  man  from  M  the 
working  clots."  But  who  compose  this  working  class  ? 
All  those,  I  presume,  who  have  been  reduced  by  the 
various  misfortunes  of  human  life,  to  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  laboring  for  others,  for  their  daily  bread.  But 
would  any  one  of  this  class  consent  to  have  the  princi- 
ple of  compulsion  brought  to  bear  against  him,  and  sur- 
render forever  all  hope  and  chance  of  "  escaping  to  the 
upper  air"  of  a  higher  class  ?  Certainly  not.  Then  I 
must  yet  further  take  care,  I  suppose,  to  see  that  my 
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man  whom  I  am  to  force  to  labor  for  me,  on  the  Anno- 
lator's  principle,  shall  be  black.  So  the  question  of 
right  turns  at  last  upon  the  color  of  the  skin.  Admira- 
ble logic  indeed ! 

But  the  Annotator  thinks  that  he  has  found  some- 
thing like  an  argument  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  our 
slavery,  in  the  text  of  his  author,  who  happens  to 
say  (on  another  point,)  that,  "  by  the  law  of  England, 
all  single  men  between  twelve  years  old  and  sixty, 
and  married  ones  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  all 
single  women  between  twelve  and  forty,  not  having 
any  visible  livelihood,  are  compellable  by  two  justices  to 
go  out  to  service  in  husbandry,  or  certain  specified 
trades."  "This,*1  says  he,  "  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they 
who  can  only  live-  by  labor  shall  be  made  to  labor. 
What  more  do  we?   They  compel  him  to  choose  a 
master.  We  appropriate  his  labor  to  a  master  to  whom 
use  and  a  common  interest  attach  him,  and  who  is 
generally  the  master  of  his  choice.   The  wages  of  both 
are  the  same"— to  wit,  victuals  and  clothes.   And  he 
adds  afterwards,  "It  is  here;  on  this  very  point,  of  the 
necessity  of  forcing  those  to  labor  who  are  unable  to 
live  honestly  without  labor,  that  we  base  the  defence 
of  our  system."   This  is  pleasant  indeed  ;  but  does  not 
the  Annotator  perceive  that  he  has  entirely  mistaken 
the  principle  of  the  English  law,  which  is  not,  as  he 
states  it,  that  "they  who  can  only  live  by  labor  shall 
be  made  to  labor;'' but  that  those  who  can  only  live 
by  labor,  and  yet  will  not  labor  for  themselves,  and  are, 
therefore,  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish, 
shall  be  made  to  labor  for  a  time,  and  for  wages,  until 
they  have  learned,  in  this  way,  to  work  freely  and  wil- 
lingly, for  their  own  support.   But,  according  to  this 
principle,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  our  slaves  would  be  entitled  to  their  freedom  at  once ; 
for  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  many  of  them  at  least 
would  not  be  both  able  and  willing  to  labor  for  them- 
selves ;  and  if  all,  or  the  larger  part  of  them,  would 
not,  it  can  only  be  because  their  very  slavery  itself  has 
incapacitated  them  for  voluntary  toil.   But  can  we, 
ihen,  plead  a  defect  of  theirs  which  is  the  consequence 
of  our  own  act,  to  justify  that  act,  in  this  way  ?  Surely 
this  ground  of  defence  must  be  abandoned  at  once,  as 
wholly  untenable,  and  even  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree.   At  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  to  charge  the 
English  law  with  countenancing  our  system.  The 
English  law  says  that  a  freeman  who  can,  and  will  not, 
work  to  support  himself,  shall  be  made  to  do  so ;  in 
order  that  others  may  not  be  called  upon  to  support 
him.   Our  law  says  that  all  slaves  shall  be  made  to 
work  for  their  masters,  whether  they  are  able  and  wil- 
ling to  support  themselves,  or  not.   Is  the  principle  of 
both  laws  the  same,  or  entirely  different? 

But  the  Annotator  finds  an  excellent  reason  why  our 
mode  of  compelling  all  slaves  to  work,  should  even  be 
preferred  to  the  English  one  of  compelling  freemen  to 
do  so  in  particular  cases ;  and  it  is  curious  enough.  I 
must  give  it  in  his  own  words:  "That  such  compul- 
sion," says  he,  "is  often  necessary,  all  reason  and  ex- 
perience prove.  But  to  a  people  jealous  of  freedom,  it 
is  a  delicate  question  whether  such  a  power  can  be 
safely  trusted  to  the  municipal  authority.  To  make  it 
effectual  it  must  be  a  power  dangerous  to  liberty.  It 
could  never  be  carried  into  effect  but  by  a  degree  of 
rigor  which  must  bow  the  spirit  of  the  laborer,  and  ef- 


fectually disqualify  htm  for  the  political  functions  of  a 
sovereign  citizen."  This  is  truly  excellent.  So,  then, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  our  liberty  to  have  such  a  law 
as  that  of  England  which  allows,  in  certain  cases,  a 
freeman  who  is  likely  to  become  a  freebooter,  or  at 
least  a  hanger-on  upon  the  community,  to  be  compelled 
to  work  for  himself;  and  not  at  all  dangerous  to  that 
same  liberty  to  compel  one  half  of  our  population  to 
work  for  the  other!  It  would,  forsooth,  " bow  the  spirit 
of  the  laborer,"  (as  if  the  vagabond  had  any  spirit  to 
bow,)  and  "  disqualify  him  for  the  political  functions 
of  a  sovereign  citizen ;"  and  so  to  prevent  that  occasion- 
al disqualification  of  a  few,  we  must  systematically  dis- 
qualify hundreds  and  thousands  from  performing  those 
same  functions  of  freemen,  which  arc  so  important  and 
interesting  to  the  whole  body  politic!  A  notable  ex- 
pedient indeed  to  preserve  the  purity  and  lustre  of  our 
liberty,  from  all  possible  danger  of  destruction  or  de- 
cay ! 

Upon  the  whole,  I  must  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Annotator  has  failed  entirely  either  to  invalidate 
Blackstone's  argument  against  the  lawfulness  of  slave- 
ry in  its  origin,  or  to  advance  any  principles  whatever 
which  can  legitimate  it,  as  it  exists  in  our  state,  at  the 
present  time.  I  must  not,  however,  by  any  means,  be 
understood  as  meaning  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  consi- 
der it  as  altogether  indefensible  before  the  tribunal  of 
an  impartial  world.  On  the  contrary,  I  still  hold,  as  I 
have  always  done,  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  it  amongst  us,  it  is  justifiable,  or  ra- 
ther excusable,  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  the  law 
of  nature  ;  and,  more  particularly,  upon  the  principle 
of  necessity  and  self-defence.  By  the  law  of  nature,  I 
may  take  away  the  life  of  another  when  1  cannot  other- 
wise defend  my  own.  Of  course,  I  may  take  away 
his  liberty  in  a  like  case ;  and,  a  fortiori,  I  may  conti- 
nue my  custody  of  his  person,  when  he  has  been  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  however  wrongfully,  by  one  in 
whose  act  I  had  no  participation ;  and  when  I  cannot  re- 
lease him  without  hazarding  my  own  safety,  and  his  too* 
To  apply  this  principle  to  the  subject  before  us ;  our  fa- 
thers have  fastened  this  enormous  evil  upon  us  in  the  be- 
ginning w  i thout  our  concurrence  or  consent ;  and  we  now 
find  and  feel  it  to  be  too  great  and  complicated  for  us  to 
think  of  removing  it  at  once.  To  emancipate  our  slaves 
on  the  spot,  would  indeed,  in  all  human  probability,  be 
followed  by  the  ruin  of  both  parties ;  and  would  at  least 
be  an  experiment  too  tremendous  in  its  aspect,  and  too 
uncertain  in  its  issue,  to  be  rashly  tried.  In  this  state  of 
things,  therefore,  we  may,  I  conceive,  most  rightfully  and 
properly,  continue  to  hold  them,  as  we  would  hold  pri- 
soners of  war,  whose  persons,  we  have  seen,  we  may 
lawfully  confine  while  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  so  in 
order  to  protect  ourselves  from  their  hostilities;  bat 
whom,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  sincerely  and  earn- 
estly desire  to  liberate,  and  send  back  to  their  own 
country,  as  soon  as  we  can. 


The  Western  Monthly  Magazine  concurs  with  ua  in 
our  opinions  of  Vathek.  The  editor  says,  "  Vathek  is 
the  production  of  a  sensual  and  perverted  mind.  The 
events  are  extravagant,  the  sentiments  pernicious,  and 
the  moral  bad.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
ease  of  style  and  copiousness  of  language.1* 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

"  I'll  make  thee  famous  with  my  pen, 
And  glorious  with  my  sword." 

It  is  said,  and  truly  said,  that  "  Truth  is  often  more 
incredible  than  fiction."  It  is  natural  too,  that  we 
should  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  crea- 
tures of  flesh  and  blood,  who  have  actually  lived  and 
suffered,  than  in  the  imaginary  sorrows  of  beings  that 
are  themselves  but  figments  of  the  writer's  brain. 

Why  then  do  we  so  rarely  meet  with  any  narrative 
of  facts  which  engages  our  feelings  so  deeply  as  a  well 
wrought  fiction?  May  it  not  be  that  in  alt  histories  of 
a  romantic  character  there  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thin?,  a  degree  of  mystery  which  we  cannot  penetrate ; 
•ad  that  the  innumerable  little  incidents,  which  adorn 
the  pages  of  a  romance,  and  so  aptly  illustrate  the  cha- 
racters of  the  parties,  are  hidden  by  the  veil  of  domestic 
privacy  ?  It  might  be  allowable  to  supply  these ;  but 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  is  always  offensive  to  the  reader. 
We  are  disgusted  at  seeing  truth  alloyed  by  fiction,  and 
the  fiction  always  betrays  itself.  Let  a  characteristic 
caiKhai  be  detailed,  and  we  find  ourselves  wondering 
who  it  was  that  took  notes  of  the  conversation.  We 
read  the  scene  between  Ravenswood  and  Miss  Ash  ton 
at  the  haunted  fountain,  and  never  ask,  whether  she 
rose  from  her  grave,  or  he  emerged  from  the  Kelpie's 
tow,  to  describe  it  to  the  writer.  But  such  a  narrative 
concerning  real  persons,  would  inevitably  disgust  us ; 
sad  no  writer  of  any  tact  would  ever  attempt  it.  None 
shore  the  grade  of  Parson  Weems  ever  did.  There  is 
00  wilder  romance  than  his  life  of  Marion.  But  who 
reads  it  ?  We  feel  that  it  profanes  the  truth  of  history 
with  fiction,  and  we  throw  it  away  with  disgust  Yet 
it  comes  nearer  to  Schiller's  masterpiece,  "  The  Rob- 
bers," than  any  thing  else.  Is  it  less  interesting  be- 
cause the  prompting  impulse  of  the  hero  is  virtuous, 
m* criminal?  No;  but  there  is  just  truth  enough  to 
keep  us  always  mindful  of  the  falsehood. 

The  great  art,  and  the  great  charm  of  Walter  Scott, 
» that  he  never  describe*  his  characters.  He  brings  us 
wto  their  toeieiy,  and  makes  us  know  them.  But  how 
•hall  I  make  known  the  persons  of  whom  I  wish  to 
can  say  that  at  was  generous  and  brave, 
•»ncere,  and  kind,  and  true,  and  dial  she  was  fair  and 
fentle,  and  pure  and  tender.  These  are  but  words, 
•*d  hare  been  repeated  till  they  have  lost  their  mean- 
ing. I  can  say  that  both  loved ;  but  how  can  I  show  the 
passion  flashing  in  the  eye,  and  glowing  in  the  cheek — 
sad  how  can  I  give  it  breath  in  their  own  burning 
words?  /  heard  them  not.  AW  heard  them.  lean 
*»y  that  the  hand  of  destiny  was  upon  them,  and  tore 
them  asunder,  to  meet  no  more.  I  can  even  use  the 
words  of  one  whose  strains  he  loved,  to  tell 
"  That  neither  ever  foand  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  Paining;" 

but  how  can  I  develope  the  mysterious  means  by  which 
this  destiny  was  accomplished?  How  could  I  speak, 
but  in  their  own  words,  uttered  only  to  the  midnight 
solitude,  the  deep  yearnings  of  their  hearts — and  the 
noble  enthusiasm  which  made  it  the  task  of  his  life  to 
render  glorious  the  name  of  bim  she  had  honored  with 
her  love  ?  Could  these  details  be  given  truly,  what  a 
romance  of  real  life  would  they  form !  Let  the  reader 
judge  from  the  following  lines  found  among  his  papers, 


when  the  damps  of  the  grave  had  at  last  cooled  the 
fever  of  his  brain. 

'Tis  sweet,  when  night  is  hushed  in  deep  repose ; 

And  hides  the  Minstrel's  form  from  every  eye; 
To  breathe  the  thoughts  that  speech  can  ae'er  disclose, 

In  all  the  eloquence  of  harmony. 
The  mellow  strain  pervades  the  silent  air, 

And  mingles  with  the  sleeper's  blissful  dream: 
The  Lover  hears  the  song  of  maiden  fair; 

The  humble  saint,  an  Angel's  holy  hymn. 
Then  sweet  to  know  that  she,  for  whom  alone, 

Pours  the  wild  stream  of  plaintive  melody, 
Recalls  the  voice  of  Love  in  every  tone  ; 

Approves  its  truth,  and  owns  its  purity. 
Borne  on  the  breeze  that  cools  her  glowing  cheek, 

But  fans  the  ardor  of  her  fevered  breast ; 
Lifts  the  loose  lock  that  floats  upon  her  neck, 

Sports  round  her  couch,  and  hovers  o'er  her  rest: 
Borne  on  that  breeze,  it  greets  her  listening  ear 

With  tales  of  raptured  bliss  and  tender  wo; 
And  tells  of  Joy  and  Grief,  of  Hope,  Despair, 

And  all  that  love,  and  Love  alone  can  know. 
Her  fair  companions  hear  the  soothing  sound, 

But  mute  to  them  the  voice  that  speaks  to  her ; 
Burns  the  warm  blush,  unmarked  of  all  around, 

And  darkling  falls,  unseen,  the  silent  tear. 
But  not  unseen  of  all ;  for  to  his  eye, 

By  Fancy's  magic  light  she  stands  revealed ; 
Her  bosom  struggling  with  the  half-breathed  sigh, 

By  the  strong  pressure  of  her  hand  repelled. 
The  Tear  that  in  the  moon-beam  sparkles  bright ; 

The  pensive  look ;  the  outstretched  neck  of  snow ; 
The  Blush,  contending  with  the  silver  light, 

Whose  cold  pale  gleam  would  quench  its  fervid  glow . 

He  sees  and  hears  it  all.   The  music's  stream 

Extends  a  viewless  chord  of  sympathy, 
Thought  answers  thought ;  and,  lost  in  Fancy's  dream, 

Each  breast  responsive  swells  with  sigh  for  sigh. 
Then  O  how  sweet !  warmed  by  the  sacred  flame, 

Of  mutual — true,— but  fruitless— hopeless  love, 
To  run  the  high  career  of  deathless  fame, 

And  mid  the  world's  admiring  gaze  to  move 
Reckless  of  all  but  her.   By  midnight  lamp, 

To  turn,  with  heedful  eye,  the  learned  page ; 
To  shake  the  Senate,  or  to  rule  the  Camp; 

To  brave  the  tempest's  blast,  or  battle's  rage! 
What  is  the  thought  that  prompts  his  studious  zeal  ? 

That  mans  his  breast  in  danger's  fearful  path? 
That  nerves  his  arm  to  grasp  the  gory  steel, 

Despising  toil  and  hardship,  wounds  and  death  ? 

It  is  that  she  the  impassioned  strain  will  love, 

That  gives  her  charms  in  deathless  verse  to  shine ; 
Her  favoring  smile  his  steadfast  faith  approve ; 

Her  raptured  tears  bedew  each  glowing  line. 
It  is  that  she  will  cherish  the  renown 

Of  noble  deeds  achieved  her  name  to  grace; 
And  prize  the  heart  that  beat  for  her  alone, 

In  glory's  triumph,  and  in  death's  embrace. 
Tis  that  a  grateful  nation's  loud  acclaim 

May  pour  his  praises  on  her  favoring  ear ; 
'Tis  that  the  twilight  splendor  of  his  name 

The  widowed  darkness  of  her  heart  may  cheer. 
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O !  ever  lovely,  loving  and  beloved ; 

Constant  in  absence ;  constant  in  despair! 
By  time  unwearied,  by  caprice  unmoved ; 

Thy  lover's  faith  and  fame  thine  only  care ! 

Tho'  known  to  none  but  thee  thy  minstrel's  name, 
Or  who  the  fair  that  caused  his  tender  pain  j 

All  undistinguished  by  the  voice  of  fame, 

The  bard  who  sung ;  the  maid  that  waked  the  strain. 

Yet  mny'st  thou  catch  the  unconscious  sympathy 
Of  some  soft  nymph,  who,  from  her  lover's  tongue, 

Hears,  with  averted  look  and  blush  and  sigh, 
Her  heart's  fond  secret  in  this  artless  song. 

But  were  I  skilled  to  weave  the  immortal  verse, 
Which  after  ages  with  applause  would  read ; 

Thy  praise  in  fitting  accents  I'd  rehearse, 

And  with  unfading  bay  would  crown  thy  head. 

Then  should  my  Laura's  charms  survive  the  tomb, 
In  strains  like  that  the  fairy  bulbul  sings, 

When  all  unseen  he  wakes  the  midnight  gloom, 
Hovering  o'er  beauty's  grave  on  viewless  wings. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaenger. 
EXTRACT  PROM  A  LADY'S  ALBUM. 

And  must  I  stain  this  virgin  leaf, 

So  fair,  so  pure,  and  so  like  thee ! 
It  grieves  me— but  it  is  thy  will ; 

And  that  is  always  law  to  me. 
'Tis  said  that  those  who  feel  the  most 

Can  best  describe  love's  potent  spell — 
That  what  the  heart  most  deeply  feels, 

The  tongue  most  eloquently  tells. 
Alas !  it  is  an  erring  rule — 

It  is  not  true!  it  is  not  true! 
Strong  Passion's  voice  was  ever  low ; 

And  lower  yet  as  Passion  grew. 
When  fiercest  winds  o'er  ocean  sweep, 

The  sea  is  quel  I'd — no  billows  roll 
Their  foaming  crests  upon  the  deep. 

Thus  Passion  treads  the  very  soul 
Low  in  the  dust,  and  bids  it  weep 

In  silent  anguish — and  'tis  still 
As  the  aw'd  slave  who  bows  before  a  despot's  will. 

Then  think  not  I  can  tell  my  love 

In  well-set  phrase,  with  fitting  smiles ; 

He  loves  not— Oh !  believe  it  true — 
Who  knows  and  practices  such  wiles. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  PRATER* 

On !  mother,  whither  do  they  lead 
This  wretched  form,  this  drooping  frame  ? 
What  means  the  white  rose  in  my  hair? 
These  jewels  sure  are  not  a  dream. 
Of  wither'd  leaves  'twere  better  far 
The  bridal  chaplet  had  been  wove — 
Oh !  mother,  lead  me  back  again ; 
/  cannot  love — /  cannot  love! 

Look  not  for  love — it  is  in  vain ! 
Within  this  heart  no  more  it  dwells: 
Unclasp  the  volume  if  thou  wilt, 
And  ponder  on  the  truth  it  tells. 
Ah !  dearest  mother,  do  not  seek 
To  warm  to  life  a  thing  that  dies, 


Nor  re-illumc  the  flame,  when  once 
The  shrine,  in  hopeless  ruin  lies. 

Not  to  the  altar,  mother — no, 
I  cannot  kneel  and  speak  that  vow— 
Oh !  let  me  rend  these  hated  gems, 
And  tear  the  white  rose  from  my  brow. 
Nay,  let  the  dark  grave  be  my  coach, 
Of  cypress  leaves  my  bridal  wreath, 
And  I  will  wed, — yes,  gladly  wed, 
And  clasp  my  welcome  bridegroom,  Death: 

OCTATMN. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaenger. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  MY  PORT  FOLIO. 

MY  OWN  OPINION — A  U  SJuxJctpemrt. 

Thkrk  are,  who  say  she  is  not  beautiful. 
"  Her  forehead's  not  weli  turned,"  cries  one.  "  The  nose 
Too  large"— "  Her  mouth  ill-chiselled,"  says  a  third. 
With  these,  I  claim  no  fellowship. 
For  me,  ('tis  an  odd  taste,  I  know,  and  now-adays, 
When  people  feel  by  rule,  such  taste  is  thought 
Exceedingly  romantic — yet  'tis  true,) 
I  look  not  with  this  mathematic  eye 
On  woman's  face ;  I  carry  not  about 
The  compass,  and  the  square — and  when  I'm  asked, 
"Is  that  face  fine?"  draw  forth  my  instruments, 
And  coolly  calculate  the  length  of  chin, 
Th'  expanse  of  forehead,  and  the  distance  take 
Twixt  eye  and  nose,  and  then,  twixt  nose  and  mouth, 
And  if,  exactly  correspondent,  it 
Should  not  prove  just  30  much,  two  and  three-eighths, 
Or,  one  four-fiflhs,  disgusted,  turn  away, 
And  vow  "  'tis  vile!  there  is  no  beauty  in  *t!" 
Out,  on  this  mechanic  disposition ! 
Look  you !  That  man  teas  born  a  carpenter. 
He  hath  no  heart — he  hath  no  soul  in  him, 
Who  thus  insults  the  "human  face  divine," 
And  te3ts  its  beauty  with  a  vile  inch-rule, 
As  he  would  test  the  beauty  of  a  box, 
A  chess-board,  or  a  writing-desk !  Oh  no! 
It  is  not  in  the  feature's  symmetry 
(For  choose  of  earth  the  most  symmetric  face, 
Phidias  shall  carve  as  perfect — out  of  stone,) 
That  the  deep  beauty  lies!  Give  me  the  face 
That's  tcarm — that  lives — that  breathes — matte  radiant 
By  an  informing  spirit  from  within  ! 
Give  me  the  face  that  varies  with  the  thought, 
That  answers  to  the  heart !  and  seems,  the  while, 
With  such  a  separate  consciousness  endued, 
Tlmt,  as  we  gaze,  we  can  almost  believe 
It  is  itself  a  heart— and,  of  itself, 
Doth  feel  and  palpitate ! 

And  suchisher'sf 
One  need  but  look  on,  to  converse  with  her  I 
Why  I,  without  a  thought  of  weariness, 
Have  sat,  and  gazed  on  her  for  hours!  and  oft, 
As  I  have  listened  to  her  voice,  and  marked 
The  beautiful  flash  of  her  fine  dark  eye, 
And  the  eloquent  beaming  of  her  face, 
And  the  tremulous  glow  that,  when  she  spoke, 
Pervaded  her  whole  being,— I  have  dreamed 
A  spirit  held  communion  with  me  then, 
And  could  have  knell  to  worship! 
Augusta,  Georgia.  P.  H- 
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For  (he  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LKTTKRS  FROM  NEW  KJf OI» A!TD»—  K©»  4. 

BT  A  VIRGINIA*. 

Albany,  JV.  Y.  July  27th,  1824. 
It  is  a  Southern  opinion,  that  the  large  factories 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  North,  within  the  last 
seventeen  years,  are  of  a  very  demoralizing  ten- 
dency :  that  so  many  persons — such  persons  too — 
cannot  he  boused  together,  and  allowed  the  free  in- 
tercourse unavoidable  where  the  restraint  is  not 
for  crime,  without  a  large  result  of  licentiousness 
and  rice.  I  have  long  thought  thus :  and  must  con- 
fess I  entered  New  England  with  a  sort  of  wish 
(arising  from  my  hostility  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem,) to  have  the  opinion  confirmed.    In  some 
places,  I  beard  and  saw  confirmation  strong:  but 
in  most — and  those  the  chief  seals  of  manufac- 
tures—my inquiries  resulted  directly  otherwise. 
The  laborers  there,  it  seems,  are  as  moral  as  any 
other  class  of  the  population.    The  females  watch 
each  other's  deportment  with  the  most  jealous  vigi- 
lance: a  slip  is  at  once  exposed,  and  punished  by 
expulsion;  even  a  slight  indiscretion  is  sure  to 
draw  down  remonstrance,  and  if  that  fails,  com- 
plaint to  the  ruling  power.    The  boys  and  girls 
are  allowed  a  reasonable  part  of  the  year  to  attend 
the  com  moo -schools;  and  are  encouraged  at  all 
•easons  to  frequent  Sunday  schools.  Lectures,  oc- 
casional or  in  courses,  are  delivered,  of  which  the 
operatives  are  eager  hearers:  and  social  Libraries, 
with  habits  of  reading,  sometimes  produce  among 
them  strengthened  and  well  stored  minds.  W  here- 
ever  these  good  effects  appear,  be  it  observed,  the 
proprietors  and  superintendents  (generally  men  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  intelligence)  have  tuken  the 
greatest  possible  care  to  produce  them.  And  w  here 
the  unfavorable  appearances  occurred,  there  seem- 
ed to  have  been  a  corresponding  neglect  on  the  part 
of  owners  and  agent. 

The  natural  course  of  these  establishments,  then, 
•eems  to  be  down  the  stream  of  vice.    Great  exer- 
tions may  enable  them  to  resist,  nay  to  surmount 
and  ascend  the  current ;  but  so  soon  as  those  ef- 
forts cease,  that  instant  the  downward  tendency 
prevails  •    While  the  manufacturing  system  is 
young— while  high  protecting  duties  enable  em- 
ployers to  give  high  wages — while  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate favor  to  the  system  keeps  both  owners  and 
operatives  upon  their  best  behavior— the  favorable 
moral  condition  I  have  described  may  continue. 
But  the  oarsman  cannot  forever  row  up  the  stream ; 
weariness,  or  confidence,  or  incaution,  will,  some 
day,  relax  his  arm.  In  process  of  time,  these  pro- 
miscuous assemblages  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
will  vindicate  the  justness  of  the  reasoning,  which 
argues  the  danger  of  contamination  (a  sort  ofspon- 

•  Ron  aliter  quam  qui  ndverso  viz  flumiue  leiabum 
Rrmigjia  subigli ;  ti  bra  chin  font  remiaH, 
Atqo«  illutn  In  pneeep*  prona  raph  olrrtia  amni. 
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taneous  combustion)  from  so  close  a  contact  :•  will 
shew  themselves  rank  hot  beds  of  vice  ;  and  make 
the  lover  of  good  morals  grieve,  that  so  many 
souls  should  ever  have  been  seduced  from  the 
healthful  air  of  field,  and  forest,  and  rustic  fire- 
side, to  sicken  and  die  in  a  tainted,  unnatural  at- 
mosphere. 

I  mentioned  Lectures,  and  social  Libraries. — 
These,  and  similar  institutions  for  diffusing  know- 
ledge among  the  multitude,  are  among  the  chief 
glories  of  New  England.    In  all  the  cities,  and 
many  of  the  larger  and  middling  towns  (towns  in 
the  English  sense,)  there  are  Lyceums,  Young 
Men's  Societies,  Library  Societies,  or  associations 
under  some  such  name,  for  mental  exercise  and 
improvement.    A  collection  of  books  is  a  usual, 
and  a  philosophical  apparatus  an  occasional  appen- 
dage. Connectedly  with  these  institutions, or  some- 
times, independently  of  them,  Lectures  on  every 
variety  of  subjects  that  can  instruct  or  profit  roan- 
kind,  are  delivered  by  public  spirited  men — pro- 
fessional and  unprofessional — sometimes,  by  form- 
ers and  mechanics  themselves.    They  are  gratui- 
tous; and  in  a  style  plain  enough  to  be  understood 
by  all  classes  of  society,  who  flock  to  hear  them. 
For  these  occasions,  the  first  abilities  of  the  coun- 
try have  now  and  then  been  put  in  requisition. 
Story,  Everett,  and  Webster — alike  with  the  vil- 
lage teacher  and  mechanic;  have  contributed  their 
quota  of  MIND,  towards  the  holy  cause  of  Popu- 
lar Instruction.    A  valuable  lecture  from  each  of 
these;  from  Mr.  Everett  indeed,  two  Lectures — 
are  in  Vol.  1  of  the  "  American  Library  of  useful 
knowledge."    The  name  of  this  work  at  once 
suggests  that  a  similar  one,  published  by  Mr. 
Brougham  and  his  generous  associates  in  Great 
Britain,  in  fortnightly  pamphlets,  at  a  rale  so  cheap 
as  tube  within  every  laborer's  reach;  unfolding, 
in  a  familiar  style,  the  useful  parts  of  scientific  and 
historical  knowledge.    To  his  share  in  this  work, 
Brougham,  you  remember,  having  his  hands 
already  filled  with  pressing  employments,  was 
obliged  to  devote  "  hours  stolen  from  needful  rest." 
How  magnanimous  the  spirit,  which  could  prompt 
that  "  hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach — a 
voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  science,"t 
to  explain  the  simple  rudiments  of  knowledge  to 
unlettered  minds!  the  spirit,  which  could  make  gc- 
niusund  power  drudge  in  the  lowliest  walks  of  learn- 
ing, to  open  and  smooth  them  for  the  ingress  of  in- 


» In  Godwin's  Inquirer,  are  come  very  juit  and  forcible  obser- 
vations on  the  corrupting  effect  upon  youth,  of  too  close  and  nu- 
merous an  association  with  each  other.  He  applies  it  to  large 
boarding  schools.  The  enlightened  President  of  a  Rhode  Island 
University,  on  similar  grounds  (as  he  told  me),  does  all  that  ha 
run  to  discourse  students  from  boarding  and  lodgii.g  in  College. 
Observation  and  experience  had  shewn  him  the  danger  of  tpon- 
tantoiu  combustion,  from  ths  too  near  approach  of  human  pas* 
siona  and  weaknesses.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  cam 
of  Factory  hands:  only,  here,  are  superadded,  elements  which 
incalculably  enhance  the  danger. 

t  Dr.  Johnson. 
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tellectual  "  babes  and  sucklings!"  When  will  the 
threat  of  Virginia  deign  this  magnanimous  descent  ? 
When  will  our  Leigh,  our  Tazewell,  our  Barbour, 
our  Rives,  our  Johnson,  our  Stanard.our  Robert- 
son— a  generous  spirit,  from  whose  devotion  to  de- 
mocracy, something  might  be  expected  towards 
fitting  his  countrymen  for  self  government — when 
will  they,  and  the  host  of  talents  besides  that  Vir- 
ginia possesses,  be  found  striving  in  this  noble 
race  of  usefulness  with  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Mcin- 
tosh, Webster  and  Everett?  That  trumpet-call 
of  the  North  American  Review  five  years  ago, 
which  might  have  roused  apathy  itself  to  energetic 
effort  in  the  cause  of  Popular  Education,  and 
which— whether  it  betokened  only,  or  strengthened, 
the  beneficent  operation  of  the  spirit  that  has  so 
long  been  diffusing  through  the  North  the  blessed 
light  of  mind — doubtless  met  a  response  in  every 
Northern  bosom;  that  trumpet-call,  in  Virginia, 
fell  upon  senseless  ears.  You  indeed,  I  remem- 
ber, echoed  it;  but  trumpet-call  and  echo  both, 
•ounded  in  ears  deaf  save  to  the  miserable  wrang- 
lings  of  party,  about  the  more  miserable  preten- 
sions of  opposing  candidates:  and,  at  this  day,  our 
people,  and  their  leaders,  are  in  a  slumber  as  pro- 
found on  this  subject,  as  if  we  had  no  Literary 
Fund — no  Primary  Schools — no  youth  to  edu- 
cate— no  country  to  save  Irom  the  certain  fate  of 
popular  ignorance. 

It  is  bed  time,  and  I  must  forbear  saying  more 
at  present.  Yet  I  have  not  done  with  New  Eng- 
land: there  remain  several  topics,  which  I  incline 
to  touch.  So  you  shall  hear  from  me  at  my  next 
■topping  place. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  July  28. 
On  board  the  Steam-boat  this  morning,  I  met 
•••  •••••  an(}  bis  family ;  who,  without  my  know- 
ing it,  were  in  Albany  all  of  yesterday.  They 
have  landed  here  too ;  and  we  expect  to  descend 
the  river  together  to  New  York  city,  to-morrow. 
He  has  given  me  a  very  gratifying  account  of  the 
Temperance  reformation  in  this  state.  It  seems 
to  be  triumphant,  beyond  all  experience  in  Virgi- 
nia, or  even  in  New  England.  The  meant  have 
been,  perfectly  organized  -action — great  diligence 
of  exertion — and  the  use  of  the  PRESS.  The  or- 
ganization consists  in  a  regular  and  intimate  con- 
cert, of  township  societies  with  county  societies, 
and  of  these  with  the  State  society.  This  power- 
ful machinery  has  been  aided  by  the  active  zeal, 
and  generosity,  of  individuals,  who  have  profusely 
lavished  lime,  and  toil,  and  money,  to  advance  the 
goodly  work.  And  by  a  judicious  use  of  a  great 
modern  improvement  of  the  Press,  a  monthly  pa- 
per (the  Temperance  Recorder)  is  published,  at 
the  price  of  seventeen  cents  per  annum :  a  copy  of 
which,  or  of  some  other  Temperance  newspaper, 
it  is  believed,  is  received  by  almost  every  family 
in  the  state.   Measures  are  taking  to  convey  light 


thus  to,  absolutely,  every  family.  Cannot  some- 
thing like  this  tie  done  in  Virginia?  In  Massa- 
chusetts, I  perceived  with  regret,  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  invoke  Legislative  action  in  support  of 
the  Temperance  Society :  to  get  the  making  and 
vending  of  ardent  spirits  prohibited  by  Law.  In 
New  York,  they  disarm  opposition  of  so  plausible 
a  pretext  for  hostility,  by  fixedly  determining  to 
ask — to  accept — no  such  aid ;  but  to  rely  exclu- 
sively upon  reasoning,  the  exhibition  of  facts,  and 
the  influence  of  example — means,  which  have  al- 
ready achieved,  what  were  seven  years  ago  deemed 
chimaeras,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  consummation  of  this  great  work. — 
But  I  am  digressing  from  my  design,  of  dwelling 
a  little  longer  on  some  features  of  New  England. 

Manual  Labor  Schools  (on  the  Fcllenberg  plan) 
have  not  multiplied  there,  or  grown  in  esteem,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  forwardness  of 
the  people  in  adopting  every  valuable  improve- 
ment; and  particularly,  from  the  congeniality  of 
tli is  one  with  their  own  long-cherished  custom,  of 
blending  labor  with  study.  Possibly,  this  very 
custom  may,  in  their  eyes,  make  the  improvement 
unnecessary:  since  their  youth  already  substan- 
tially enjoy  its  advantages.  To  study  in  winter — 
to  work  in  summer — has,  time  out  of  mind,  been 
the  routine  of  New  England  education  :  differing 
from  the  Fellenberg  method  only  in  having  the 
alternations  half-year/y,  instead  of  half-dai/y  — 
Franklin,  the  Trumbulls,  Sherman,  D wight, 
Pickering,  Webster,  Burges,  and  all  the  illustri- 
ous self-made  men,  who  have  rendered  that  other- 
wise unkindly  soil  so  verdant  with  laurels,  were 
nurtured  strictly  in  the  discipline  of  manual  labor 
schools:  and  perhaps  the  new  method  would  be 
quite  needless,  were  not  the  progress  of  wealth, 
luxury,  indolence  and  pride, now  rapidly  swelling 
the  numbers  of  those  who,  urged  by  no  necessity, 
and  relying  upon  no  exertions  of  their  own  for 
distinction,  would  never  feel  the  salutary  influence 
of  labor,  if  not  sent  to  schools  where  it  is  taught; 
and  were  not  the  same  progress  multiplying  those 
also,  who  never  could  procure  instruction,  except 
by  the  opportunity  which  this  method  affords 
them,  of  purchasing  it  by  their  labor.  Perhaps 
I  too,  the  Common  Schools  (in  which  poor  and  rich 
are  equally  entitled  to  learn)  may  tend  still  more 
to  render  the  new  plan  useless ;  as  to  the  branches 
of  knowledge  taught  in  them. 

Infant  Schools  appear  to  have  sunk  a  good  deal 
in  esteem,  among  intelligent  people  in  New  Eng- 
land. At  Hartford,  a  lady,  whose  name  (were  it 
seemly  to  publish  a  lady's  name)  would  givecom- 
manding  weight  to  the  opinion,  told  me  that  they 
were  found  hurtful  both  to  bodv  and  mind:  To 
b<j<hj  (and  this  the  physicians  confirmed)  by  over- 
exciting,  and  thus  injuring,  the  brain  and  the  nor 
vous  system:  to  mind,  by  inducing  the  habit  of 
learning  parrot-like,  by  rote — by  sound 
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without  exercise  of  the  thinking  power  It  seems 
agreed,  (hat  some  features  of  the  infant  school  sys- 
tem may  advantageously  be  transferred  to  ordina- 
ry schools :  for  instance,  the  use  of  tangible  and 
risible  symbols  and  illustrations.  And  infant 
schools  themselves  are  certainly  well  enough,  for 
those  children  who  would  otherwise  have  to  be  left 
alone,  or  unlended,  while  their  parents  are  abroad 
or  at  work.  But  lor  young  children,  where  the 
sternest  necessity  does  not  forbid,  there  is  nothing 
comparable  to  domestic  education;  no  care,  no 
•kill,  no  authority,  like  those  of  a  mother— or  of 
•  father.  And  how  few  parents  there  are,  who, 
by  methodical  husbandry  of  time,  and  reasonable 
exertion  of  intellect,  might  not  find  both  leisure  and 
ability  to  train  the  minds  and  form  the  habits  of  their 
offspring,  for  at  least  the  first  nine  years  of  life  ! 

The  Common -school  system,  as  a  system,  is  cer- 
tainly admirable.    But  some  minutxes  of  its  ad- 
ministration may  be  censured.  Teachers  are  often 
tasked  with  too  many  pupils.    I  saw  a  young  wo- 
man of  twenty,  toiling  in  the  sway  of  fifty-two 
noisy  urchins,  with  twenty  of  whom  I  am  quite 
sure  my  hands  would  have  been  over-full :  and  it 
was  said  to  be  no  unusual  case.    Then,  Webster's 
spelling  book  is  in  frequent  use.    There  are  half  a 
dozen  better  ones.    And  the  barbarous  usage,  of 
making  a  child  go  on  to  spell  in  five  or  six  sylla- 
bles, before  he  ia  allowed  the  refreshment  of  read- 
ing—instead of  teaching  him  to  read  as  soon  as  he 
can  spell  in  three  letters,  and  then  carrying  on  the 
two  processes  together,  to  their  mutual  accelera- 
tion—is still  kept  up,  as  in  our  old-field  schools. — 
A  usage  about  as  worthy  of  this  enlightened  age, 
as  the  old  rule,  of  whipping  a  boy  for  miscalling  a 
word,  or  for  not  crossing  a  t.    I  was  glad  to  see 
Warren  Colburn's  books— his  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic particularly — in  pretty  general  use.  His 
merit  is,  not  so  much  that  he  has  smoothed  the 
road  to  that  child-perplexing  branch  of  knowledge 
(though  in  that  respect  he  has  entitled  himself  to 
every  child's  gratitude),  as  that  he  has  rendered 
the  study  an  improving  exercise  to  the  mind — a 
strengthener  and  quickenerof  the  reasoning  facul- 
ty; and  has  disclosed  the  rationalia  of  many  pro- 
cesses of  calculation,  as  mysterious  before  to  the 
young  mind  as  so  many  feats  of  jugglery.    A  per- 
vading fault  in  the  management  of  the  common- 
schools,  is  a  foist  economy;  shewn,  in  choosing 
teachers  less  by  their  proper  qualifications,  than  by 
their  cheapness.  In  Connecticut,  more  especially, 
this  wretched  mistake  seems  to  prevail;  as  a  curious 
fact,  told  me  in  Providence,  strikingly  illustrates. 
Of  the  many  who  go  forth  from  the  University 
there,  and  from  several  good  Academies  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  to  find  employment  aa  teach- 
ers in  the  adjoining  states,  few  or  none,  it  was  said, 
found  it  in  Connecticut:  owing  to  the  niggardly 
wages  paid  there.    The  man  for  their  money,  is  he 
who  asks  the  least. 


Wide  discretion,  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
Common-schools,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  stu- 
dies in  them,  is  given  to  the  Towns.  In  some,  the 
people,  or  their  commissioners  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  schools,  are  content  with  a  single  grade 
or  fier,  in  which  are  taught  merely  the  necessary 
sorts  of  knowledge,  from  Arithmetic  downwards. 
Others  classify  them,  into  1st.  primary  schools, 
where  only  spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  are 
taught:  2nd.  secondary  schools,  for  the  rudiments 
of  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar, 
and  further  progress  in  reading  and  writing :  3rd. 
jfppreTitices'  schools,  where  the  above  branches 
are  further  taught,  with  the  addition  of  some  His- 
tory, Book-keeping,  and  Geometry:  4th.  High 
schools,  for  Algebra,  Geometry,  use  of  the  Globes, 
Latin,  (and  sometimes  Greek)  with  perhaps  the 
elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The  classifica- 
tion sometimes  stops  at  the  third,  sometimes  at  the 
second,  tier.  There  are  but  few  towns,  in  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  fourth.  Worcester  is  one  ot 
these :  Boston,  and  Salem,  are  the  only  others  that 
I  heard  of.  In  the  first  and  second  grades,  boys 
and  girls  are  schooled  together:  in  the  higher 
grades,  male  and  female  schools,  are  separate. 

Latin  and  Mathematics  are  coming  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  regular  part  of  female  education, 
throughout  the  North.  But  I  have  not  ascertained 
satisfactorily,  whether  it  is  a  mere  smattering  that 
is  taught,  or  so  thorough  a  course  as  may  solidly 
improve  the  memory,  taste,  judgment  and  reason- 
ing powers.  In  relation  to  women  even  more  em- 
phatically than  to  men,  (it  seems  generally  agreed) 
these  studies  are  less  to  be  prized,  for  any  specific 
pieces  of  knowledge  they  furnish,  than  for  the  ac- 
tivity, strength,  acuteness  and  polish,  they  give  to 
the  various  powers  of  the  understanding.  The 
Yankees  are  too  shrewd,  and  too  habitually  obser- 
vant of  practical  utility,  not  to  perceive  this  truth, 
and  act  accordingly. 

The  voyage  hither  from  Albany  abounds  with 
captivating  spectacles.  For  the  first  fifty  miles, 
these  consisted  chiefly  of  waving  hills,  interspersed 
with  modest  but  handsome  country  seats  half- 
veiled  by  trees; — and  of  villages  and  landings, 
where,  at  intervals  of*  four  or  five  miles,  our  im- 
mense floating  Hotel  would  halt  to  take  in  and  land 
passengers — if  halt  it  could  be  called,  when  her 
motion  was  not  actually  suspended,  but  only  slack- 
ened, while  by  her  boat,  she  rapidly  communicated 
with  the  shore.  The  Catskill  Mountains  were  in 
sight;  and  we  were  nearly  entering  the  Highlands, 
so  celebrated  in  the  journal  of  every  tourist,  from 
Dolph  Heyligcr  downwards,  for  their  almost 
matchless  combination  of  beauty  and  sublimity ; 
when  the  lean  "orderer  of  all  things,"  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself  and  his  employers,  con- 
trived to  coop  us  all  under  hatches  at  dinner.  A 
slender  appetite,  and  a  surmise  that  there  would  be 
something  worth  seeing,  carried  rae  on  deck  be- 
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fore  the  rest  were  half  done  eating;  when  moun- 
tains, hemming  in  the  majestic  Hudson  to  a  width 
of  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  broke 
at  once  upon  my  view.  They  rise,  from  the  wa- 
ter's very  edge,  within  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  of 
the  perpendicular,  to  a  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet ;  their  sides  and  summits  undulating 
with  various  prominences  and  depressions,  occu- 
pied by  dark  brown  rocks,  intermingled  with 
scanty  shadings  of  evergreens,  stunted  bushes,  and 
shrubs.  After  sailing  three  or  four  miles  between 
these  awful  embankment*,  we  reach  West  Point. 
Here  are  quite  too  many  pleasing  objects,  for  enu- 
meration; a  skilful  book-wright  could  make  a 
volume  of  them.  '  Kosciusko's  Garden'  is  a  ro- 
mantic stnus,  or  recess,  in  the  precipice  which 
forms  the  eastern  face,  (upon  the  river)  of  the  ta- 
ble land  called  West  Point.  Hither,  it  is  said,  that 
hero  used  daily  to  retire  for  meditation  and  repose ; 
and  a  shelf  in  the  rock  is  shewn,  as  the  couch 
where  be  often  reclined.  Nay,  within  a  few  inches 
of  where  his  head  probably  used  to  lie,  an  inden- 
tation in  the  rock  is  pointed  out,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  a  cannon  ball,  fired  at  him  from  a  British 
man  of  war  that  lay  in  the  river :  but  this  story 
"  wants  confirmation."  You  descend  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  to  the  "  Garden,"  which  is  only  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  furnished 
with  wooden  seats;  and  with  a  neat  fountain  of 
whitish  marble,  in  which  bubbles  up  a  bold  vein 
of  water. 

On  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  "  Point," 
nround  which  the  river  somewhat  abruptly  sweeps, 
is  a  handsome  monument,  erected  by  the  Cadets 
some  years  ago,  to  the  same  hero.  It  is  a  plain 
marble  column,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high ; 
with  no  inscription  save  the  single  word  "  KOS- 
CIUSKO." This  simple  memorial  is,  in  moral 
sublimity,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  conception, one 
of  the  noblest  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of 
poetry- 

"We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory." 

There  are  few  names  which  can  justly  be  relied 
upon,  thus  to  speak  the  epitaphs  of  those  who  bore 
them.  Among  those  few,  doubtless,  is  the  name 
of  Kosciusko.  History,  and  the  halo  thrown 
around  that  name  by  Campbell,  will  eusure  it  a 
place  among  the  "  household  words"  of  Poland 
and  America,  and  of  every  people  who  shall  speak 
the  language  or  breathe  the  spirit  of  either. 

"Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  Freedom  shrieked,  as  Kosciusko  fell!" 

To  be  mentioned  thus,  and  so  deservedly — is  to  be 
embalmed  in  Light,  and  set  conspicuously  on  high 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

A  similar  inscription  is  upon  the  tomb  of 
Spurzheim,  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn, 
near  Boston.    To  me,  this  seems  to  be  taking  too 


high  a  ground  for  him :  though  you,  who  ore  a 
phrenologist  confirmed,  may  not  think  so.  Pos- 
sibly, you  are  right  Contemporary  celebrity  is 
no  measure  of  posthumous  fame.  Paradise 
Lost  was  almost  unknown  till  near  half  a  cen- 
tury after  its  author's  death:  and  he  was  con- 
temptuously designated  as  "  One  Milton"  by  a 
man  then  conspicuous,  but  whose  very  name 
(  Whiteloeke )  it  has  at  this  moment  actually  cost 
me  on  effort  to  recollect.  So,  possibly ,  Spurzheim's 
renown  may  freshen  with  time;  and  a  discerning 
posterity,  honoring  him  above  Napoleon,  and  even 
above  Kosciusko,  may  apply  the  just  saying  of  a 
great—  that  is  a  voluminous—poet : 

"  The  warrior's  name, 
Though  pealed  and  chimed  on  all  the  tongues  of  Fame, 
With  far  less  rapture  fills  the  generous  mind, 
Than  his,  who  fashions  and  improves  mankind." 

Good  night. 


•  For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  MEXICAN  JOURNAL. 

CITY  OF  MEXICO  CHAPOLTAPEE. 

May  25, 1825. — This  morning  we  made  our  en- 
tree into  the  city  of  Mexico.  Passing  through  the 
little  villages  of  Istapalapa  and  JUexicalsingo,  we 
rode  for  several  miles  over  a  paved  causeway — 
calrada — lined  with  the  echinus*  aspins,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  willow  very  much  resembling  the  lombar- 
dy  poplar — in  sight  of  the  numerous  towers  and 
domes  which  rise  above  the  scarcely  visible  flat- 
roofed  houses  of  the  city.  The  approach  to  it,  but 
for  this  and  other  fine  avenues,  would  be  perfectly 
lame,  as  its  situation  is  a  level,  whose  elevation 
above  the  plain  which  surrounds  it  is  quite  imper- 
ceptible. From  the  gate — garxta — we  turned  into 
the  Paseo  de  las  Vigas,  a  beautiful  promenade  on 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  which  leads  from  Chako, 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  into  the 
lake  of  Tescaco.  We  were  here  joined  by  the 
few  American  residents  of  Mexico,  and  accompa- 
nied by  them,  soon  entered  its  streets,  which  in 
the  suburbs  aw  exceedingly  filthy,  but  as  we  ad- 
vanced, they  were  clean,  well  paved,  but  not  wide, 
with  good  yet  narrow  sidewalks  of  broad  flags  of 
porphyry.  My  first  feeling  was  disappointment — 
not  so  much  with  the  city,  as  with  the  crowds  of 
wretched  ill-dressed  people,  of  beggars,  and  poor 
half-naked  Indians,  bending  under  heavy  burdens- 
There  are  no  carts  or  drays  for  the  transportation 
of  goods,  which  are  carried  upon  the  backs  of  these 
poor  creatures,  who  are  enabled  to  carry  a  load  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  by  means  of  a  leather  band 
or  strap,  the  cargador  leaning  forward  at  an  angle 

♦  The  Schinut  or  Arbol  de  Peru  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
somewhat  resembling  a  willow ;  it  is  odorous,  and 
bears  in  bunches  a  small  red  berry,  which  is  almost  as 
pungent  as  black  pepper,  as  a  substitute  for  which  i»  «* 
used  by  the  poorer  people. 
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of  about  45°,  the  burden  resting  on  the  back,  sup- 
ported by  this  strap.  With  so  heavy  a  load  they 
travel  great  distances,  moving  in  a  brisk  walk  or 
trot 

The  bouses  of  Mexico,  some  of  which  are  very 
spacious  and  magnificent,  are  constructed  gene- 
rally of  a  light  volcanic  production  called  tetrontli, 
in  some  instances  cut  smooth  and  square,  but  more 
frequently  rough,  when  the  walls  are  plastered 
with  lime  and  painted.  The  handsomest  are  built 
of  light  gray  porphyry.  They  are  mostly  of  two 
itonei,  some  of  three,  with  azoteas  or  flat  roofs. 
They  have  all  open  squares.  A  gate, large  enough 
for  carriages  to  pass  through,  leads  from  the  street 
into  the  patio,  or  court  yard.  The  basement  upon 
the  street  is  occupied  commonly  as  a  store  or  shop, 
and  in  the  rear  are  the  stables.  Across  the  patio, 
fronting  the  gate,  is  the  staircase,  which  leads  to 
the  corridors,  or  interior  porticoes,  which  surround 
the  area,  and  are  ornamented  with  flowers.  From 
the  corridors,  the  doors  open  into  the  various 
rooms,  which  communicate  with  each  other  around 
the  whole  area,  in  instances  where  the  house  is  so 
Urge  as  to  occupy  the  four  sides.  It  is  an  airy 
style  of  building,  the  windows  being  large,  level 
with  the  brick  floor,  opening  like  double  doors, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  delightful  climate  of 
Mexico.  The  most  serious  evil  is  the  want  of  pri- 
vacy to  the  chambers.  Each  window  has  its  bal- 
cony. 

The  streets  of  Mexico  run  nearly  from  north  to 
•oath,  and  from  east  to  west,  crossing  at  right  an- 
gles. The  greatest  longitudinal  length  is  about 
two  miles — the  latitudinal  about  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  but  as  the  figure  of  the  city  is  unequal, 
these  lengths  are  far  from  uniform.  In  either  di- 
rection the  view  is  terminated  by  the  mountains 
which  bound  the  plains  of  Mexico.  In  the  cen- 
tral and  most  frequented  parts  of  the  city,  the 
streets  are  well  paved  and  are  kept  clean ;  but 
apart  from  these,  tbey  are  amazingly  dirty— the 
drain*  passing  through  the  centre  being  open,  of- 
fensive both  to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell. 

Tbe  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  principal  open  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  On  the  northern  side  of 
it  is  tbe  cathedral ;  the  government  house,  former- 
ly the  vice  regal  palace,  occupies  its  eastern  side ; 
on  the  southern  and  western  sides  are  the  CabUdo, 
(town-hall,)  and  colonnades  or  portalts,  within 
which  are  the  principal  stores,  and  where  varieties 
of  goods  and  trinkets,  lottery  tickets  and  shilling 
pamphlets,  are  sold.  In  the  southeastern  portion 
of  this  square  stood  the  magnificent  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  Charles  IV,  raised  on  a  fine  pedestal,  and 
surrounded  by  a  handsome  iron  railing.    It  has 

•  Thia  measure  does  not  mean  the  distance  of  ihc 
opposite  garitas  or  caston-house  gates  from  each  other, 
which  is  considerably  greater — but  comprises  the  com- 
pactly built  part  of  the  city,  not  comprehending  the 
scattered  houses  in  the  outskirts. 


been  removed  lately  to  the  patio  or  court  of  the 
university,  where  it  remains  to  be  admired  for  its 
admirable  workmanship  in  bronse,  although  it  is 
seen  to  disadvantage  in  a  compass  too  confined  for 
it.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  this  plaza  stands 
a  collection  of  stores,  a  sort  of  bazaar,  called  the 
Parian,  which  disfigures  it  extremely  ;  but  as  the 
city  derives  a  large  revenue  from  the  rent,  there  is 
little  prospect  of  the  levelling  system  being  ex- 
tended to  this  little  town  of  shops. 

The  cathedral  is  a  splendid  edifice,  with  a  front 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  upon  the  plara.  It 
stands  upon  tbe  same  spot  which  the  famous  Artec 
Temple  of  Jfuitzilopochtli  occupied.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  front,  built  of  red  tetnonile,  is  a  curious 
gothic,  bearing  a  more  antique  appearance  than  the 
other  portion,  which  last,  indeed,  is  the  front  to  the 
body  of  the  edifice.  This  is  built  of  gray  por- 
phyry, ornamented  with  pilasters  and  statues,  and 
surmounted  by  two  handsome  towers.  The  inte- 
rior is  very  rich  and  magnificent;  the  dome  is 
lofty  and  supported  by  large  stone  columns.  The 
grandeur  of  the  whole  is  diminished  greatly  by 
the  choir,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
nave,  and  is  connected  with  the  chief  altar  by  a 
railing  of  bronse,  surmounted  by  silver  figures 
supporting  branches  for  candles.  A  superb  chan- 
delier of  silver  is  suspended  nearly  under  the  great 
dome  in  front  of  the  grand  altar,  which  is  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver.  The  tout  en- 
semble has  an  imposing  effect ;  and  at  night,  when 
illumined,  with  the  music  of  a  full  choir,  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  tbe  impressions  it  makes  are 
irresistibly  strong.  The  depth  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.* 

In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  cathedral,  in- 
laid in  the  exterior  wall,  is  the  celebrated  calendar 
stone  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  is  a  huge  mass 
of  gray  porphyry,  having  a  circular  face  seven 
feet  in  diamater,  on  which  the  figures  that  repre- 
sent the  months  are  sculptured  in  relief.  In  the 
centre  is  a  head,  from  the  mouth  of  which  water 
seems  to  flow — surrounded  by  two  circles,  a  large 
and  a  small  one — tbe  latter  divided  into  twenty 
parts,  with  hieroglyphics  which  designate  tbe 
twenty  months  of  eighteen  days  each,  into  which  tbe 
Mexican  year  was  divided.  Tbe  remainder  of  the 
face  is  ornamented  with  figures  in  relief. 

The  Palace,  filling  the  eastern  side  of  the  Plaza, 
occupies  a  square  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by 
six  hundred,  within  which  space  are  comprised 
the  residence  of  the  president,  the  officers  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  government,  the  se- 
nate chamber  and  that  of  the  deputies,  the  mint, 

+  The  entire  length  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  is 
373  feet— its  width  179  feet.  Those  in  the  journal  are 
the  eiternal  dimensions.  The  structure  was  begun  in 
1573,  and  cost  91,758,000.  It  was  dedicated  in  1667. 
The  grand  altar  bears  a  later  date,  and  was  dedicated 
in  1743. 
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prison,  botanic  garden,  and  the  barracks  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  On  this  spot  Cortes  fixed  bis 
residence  after  the  capture  of  the  city  ;  but  he  ex- 
changed it  subsequently  for  the  site  of  Montezu- 
ma's palace,  on  which  now  stands  the  Casa  de 
E&tada,  the  family  mansion  of  the  conqueror. 
This  classic  ground  is  to  the  west  of  the  cathe- 
dral, fronting  it;  and  the  space,  believed  to  have 
embraced  the  residue  of  the  Mexican  kings,  is  a 
square  of  about  six  hundred  feet.  On  the  north- 
ern side  of  this  square  passes  the  street  running 
west,  CalU  de  Tacaba,  by  which  Cortes  retreated 
on  the  memorable  noche  triete  (unfortunate  night) 
when  he  was  driven  from  Tenochtitlan,  or  Tenic- 
litan,  as  Cortes  writes  the  name  of  the  ancient 
city. 

The  botanic  garden  occupies  an  inner  patio,  or 
court  of  the  palace,  and  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  celebrity  which  it  has  obtained  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  confined  and  crowded.  Collections  of 
seeds  sold  by  the  superintendent  at  high  prices,  have, 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  foreigners,  been  found  inva- 
riably to  comprise  the  most  ordinary  plants,  when 
the  most  rare  and  valuable  were  promised  to  the 
purchasers.  An  additional  garden  has  been  laid 
out  recently  at  Chapoltepee.  There  are  two  tall 
trees  of  the  Manitas,  in  the  botanic  garden — all, 
with  the  exception  of  one  at  Tbluca,  that  are  said 
to  be  growing  in  the  republic.  The  Professor  of 
Botany,  Don  Vicente  Cervantes,  informed  me 
that  it  is  a  common  tree  in  Guatemala.  The  flower 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  of  a  bright  scarlet  color ; 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  hand,  gives  the  name 
to  the  trees,  Arbol  de  las  AfanUat— but  it  is  far 

more  like  a  bird's  claws. 

•         •         •         •  • 

Less  than  a  league  from  the  city  to  the  west,  is 
the  porphyritic  rock  of  Chapoltepee*  which  rises 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  plain.  On 
its  summit  is  a  palace  or  castle  built  by  the  Vice- 
roy Galvez,  but  never  finished.  Towards  the  city 
it  bears  the  appearance  of  a  fortress,  and  the  work 
is  so  constructed  as  to  withstand  a  siege.  The 
founder,  no  doubt,  had  it  in  view  in  its  construc- 
tion, as  the  resort  of  the  Viceroy  in  case  of  insur- 
rection among  the  people,  of  which  there  had  been 
several  instances.  Tho  view  of  the  city  and  plain 
of  Mexico  from  this  spot,  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
Baron  Humboldt,  whose  enthusiasm  sometimes 
led  him  to  extravagance,  thus  eloquently  describes 
it:f  "  Nothing  can  be  more  rich  and  varied  than 
the  picture  which  the  valley  presents,  when,  on  a 
fine  summer's  morning,  the  heaven  being  cloud- 
less and  of  that  deep  blue  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
dry  and  rarified  air  of  high  mountains,  we  ascend 
ono  of  the  towers  of  the  Cathedra)  of  Mexico,  or 


*  Chapoliapte  signifies  the  mountain  of  grasshoppers  ; 
from  Chapolm,  a  grasshopper,  and  tepetL,  mountain, 
t  Vol.  S,  Book  3,  c  8. 


the  hill  of  Chapoltepee.  A  beautiful  vegetation 
surrounds  this  hill.  The  ancient  trunks  of  cy- 
press, of  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  metres*  in 
circumference,  divested  of  foliage, rise  above  those 
of  the  schinus,  which,  in  figure,  resemble  the  weep- 
ing willows  of  the  east  In  the  depth  of  this  soli- 
tude, from  the  top  of  the  porphyritic  rock  of  Cha- 
poltepee, the  eye  overlooks  a  vast  plain  with  well 
cultivated  fields,  which  extend  even  to  the  foot  of 
the  colossal  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  ice. 
The  city  seems  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
of  Tescaco,  whose  basin,  surrounded  by  villages  and 
hamlets,  reminds  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes 
of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Long  avenues 
of  elms  and  poplars  lead  on  all  sides  to  the  capital. 
Two  aqueducts,  constructed  upon  lofty  arches, 
cross  the  plain,  and  present  an  aspect  both  agreea- 
ble and  interesting.  To  the  north  is  seen  the  mag- 
nificent convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  with 
the  mountains  of  Teptzacac  behind  it,  among  ra- 
vines which  furnish  shelter  to  dates  and  tufted 
yuccas.  To  the  south,  the  whole  country  between 
San  Angel,  Tacubaja,  and  San  Aguttin  de  lot 
Cuevas,  appears  an  immense  garden  of  oranges, 
peaches,  apples,  cherries, and  other  European  fruit 
trees.  The  beautiful  cultivation  is  contrasted  with 
the  savage  aspect  of  the  bald  mountains  which  en- 
close the  valley,  and  among  which  are  distinguish- 
ed the  famous  volcanoes  of  Puebia,  the  Popoca- 
tepetl, and  Iztaccihuotl.  The  first  forms  an  enor- 
mous cone,  whose  crater,  constantly  inflamed, 
throwing  out  smoke  and  ashes,  opens  in  the  midst 
of  eternal  snows." 

A  less  enthusiastic  spectator  would  subtract 
many  of  its  beauties  from  this  glowing  descrip- 
tion, and  still  could  not  fail  to  admire — to  admire 
much  and  long,  the  prospect  from  Chapoltepee. 
He  would  see  a  fine  city,  with  its  sixty  domes  and 
twice  as  many  towers,  but  the  lake  of  Tescaco  is 
too  distant  and  indistinct  to  seem  to  wash  it 
with  its  waters — and  he  would  look  in  vain  for  the 
villages  and  hamlets  that  surround  it.  The  fruit 
trees  of  Tacubaja,  San  Angel  and  Aguttin  exist, 
but  unfortunately  are  not  seen.  These  villages 
are  situated  on  the  southwestern  border  of  the 
plain,  and  abound  in  orchards,  but  these  are  shut 
from  view  by  high  stone  walls.  With  like  disap- 
pointment he  would  look  towards  the  smoking;  vol- 
cano of  Puebia;  the  Popocatepetl  does  indeed 
smoke,  but  the  smoke  is  indiscernible  except  from 
the  mouth  of  the  crater  itself— nor  has  it  been 
known  to  throw  out  ashes  since  1665,  when  it  con- 
tinued to  discharge  for  four  days.  In  other  res- 
pects the  preceding  description  is  not  too  highly 

wrought. 

•         •         #        •  • 

About  a  mile  from  Chapoltepee  is  situated  the 
little  village  of  Tacubaja,  celebrated  for  its  mills, 

♦  About  fifty  English  feet. 
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but  chiefly  for  the  palace  and  garden  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  ol  Mexico.  From  thin  palace,  which  stands 
upon  a  commanding  point  above  the  village,  the 
view  Is  as  extensive,  and  perhaps  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  that  from  C&opoUepee,  inasmuch  as 
this  last  is  comprehended  in  it.  The  garden  is 
laid  out  prettily,  and  contains  some  fine  plants  and 
fruits,  but  is  very  much  neglected.  A  large  or- 
chard of  olive  trees  adjoins  it,  which  yield  plenti- 
fully; but  the  olives,  which  may  not  be  so  well 
cured,  are  not  as  good  as  those  imported  from 
S^in.  The  cultivation  of  olive  trees  was  forbid- 
den under  the  Spanish  government,  lest  it  might 
interfere  with  the  monopoly  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, wluch  exported  in  1803,  olives  to  the  value  of 
thirty.thousand  dollars.* 


Tat  two  subjoined  articles,  extracted  from  the 
"American  Annals  of  Education,"  a  very  useful  peri- 
odical, published  in  Boston, — are  the  same  which  are 
referred  to  by  an  intelligent  correspondent  in  the  last 
numberof the  "Messenger."  (See  page  205.)  They 
•«  well  worth  the  reader's  attention. 


'  German.) 

We  have  often  put  the  question  to  parents,  at 
*  hat  period  of  infancy  moral  discipline  should  be- 
gin.aad  we  have  heard  various  ages  assigned,  from 
•ix  months  to  a  year.  But  in  watching  the  man- 
agement of  early  infancy,  in  observing  one  child 
incessantly  fed  and  dandled,  and  yet  incessantly 
fretful,  in  seeing  another  burst  into  distressing  out- 
cries, if  jis  wants  *  ere  not  gratified  at  the  instant, 
ia  remarking  bow  another  would  submit,  with 
comparative  quiet,  to  be  laid  down  when  it  desired 
to  move,  and  suppress  its  cries  when  its  gratifica- 
tion was  delayed, — above  all,  in  teeing  how  the 
mCjnt  of  poverty,  or  of  savage  life,  submits  to  be 
left  unnoticed  and  unattended,  while  its  mother 
toils  the  livelong  day  for  a  subsistence,  and  can 
only  snatch  a  few  moments  of  repose  to  feed  and 
fondle  her  nursling,  we  could  not  but  ask,  whether 
theirs/  trant  and  the  firtt  gratification  do  not  in 
fret  commence  the  course  of  moral  discipline.  Is 
not  tlic  question  often,  if  not  always,  settled  in 
early  infancy,  whether  the  appetites  and  passions 
*hall  t«  established  with  uncontrollable  despotism 
before  the  dawn  of  reason,  or  whether  they  shall 
be  kept  m  their  appropriate  and  subordinate  place, 
until  reason  assumes  the  throne?  On  points  like 
Ibis,  we  are  anxious  to  present  the  results  of  wider 
experience  and  deeper  research  than  our  own ;  and 
we  have  been  gratified  to  find  in  a  work  of  Hein- 
roth,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  opinions  expressed  which  entirely  accord 
with  those  which  observation  and  reflection  have 
fed  us  to  form.    We  present  our  readers  with  a 


*  Humboldt,  vol  4,  p.  374-564. 


translation  of  the  passage,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  mothers  especially,  as 
containing  the  results  derived  from  extensive  ex- 
perience, by  a  man  whose  medical  knowledge,  and 
whose  reputation  as  a  writer  on  education,  give 
his  opinion  high  authority. 

"  When  a  child  enters  the  world,  its  education  is 
commenced  by  its  physical  treatment, — by  the 
manner  in  which  its  bodily  wants  are  provided 
for.  As  it  is  the  offspring  of  love,  so  it  should  be 
cherished  in  the  arms  of  love,  from  the  first  mo- 
ments of  its  life.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
is  blessed  with  a  heath fu I,  virtuous,  and  affection- 
ate mother.  She  is  the  angel  who  is  to  watch  over 
that  frail  existence,  and  guard  it  from  accident; 
she  should  suffer  nothing  in  the  elements  of  nature, 
nor  surrounding  circumstances,  neither  cold  air, 
dazzling  light,  excessive  heat,  or  oppressive  cloth- 
ing, to  excite  the  child  to  pain.  Even  its  first 
nourishment  should  not  be  given  till  the  want  be- 
gins, lest  injurious  excitement  be  the  consequence ; 
and  it  should  not  be  given  more  freely,  or  more 
frequently  than  this  want  absolutely  requires. 

"  Tb»  firtt  day  of  the  infimt's  life  must  be  greet- 
ed with  order  and  temperance  ;  and  both  must  pre- 
side over  its  whole  future  management  As  one 
sense  after  another  developes  itself,  each  should  be 
supplied  with  agreeable  objects;  for  cheerful  cir- 
cumstances produce  cheerful  dispositions.  No  ob- 
stacle should  be  allowed  to  the  free  play  of  all  the 
limbs  and  muscles — nothing  which  will  hinder  the 
development  of  life  and  strength — and  no  undue 
pains  must  be  taken  to  excite  even  these;  let 
them  advance  quietly  and  naturally. 

"  The  look  and  voice  of  the  mother's  love  should 
I  e  the  first  food  of  the  infant  soul.  Life  itself  is 
joy ;  let  joy  cherish  the  germs  of  life.  The  sight 
and  the  touch  soon  find  appropriate  objects ;  but 
even  now  must  the  spirit  of  education  watch  over 
the  child.  It  must  not  grasp  all  in  its  reach ;  it 
must  not  touch  the  flame,  or  the  knife,  or  in  short, 
any  thing  injurious  to  it.  As  soon  as  it  learns  to 
hear,  it  learns  to  listen  to  its  mother's  voice,  that 
is,  to  obey.  The  ear  gradually  becomes  the  spi- 
ritual leading-string  of  the  growing  man.  The 
child  cannot  see  and  touch,  without  desiring,  and 
does  not  desire,  without  exercising  the  will.  His 
first  will  is  $  elf- will,  and  it  soon  takes  root  and 
strengthens,  if  the  will  of  the  mother  does  not 
promptly  meet,  and  gently,  but  firmly  check  it 

"Here  then,  education  must  begin, — with  the 
first  want,  and  its  supply.  It  begins,  therefore, 
immediately,  with  the  physical  treatment  of  the 
child,  for  its  first  wants  are  only  physical.  Every 
mode  of  treating  an  infant  is  wrong  which  does 
not  satisfy  its  wants  in  the  right  way,  and  pecu- 
liarly wrong  is  every  unseasonable  or  excessive 
supply.  The  first  wants  of  infancy  are  food, 
warmth,  air,  motion  and  sleep.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  children  suffer  from  an  excess  of  these  corn- 
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flirts,  than  from  too  scanty  a  portion  of  them.  It 
is  true,  had  nourishment,  confined  air,  want  of 
cleanliness  and  of  free  exercise,  and  unquiet  sleep 
arising  from  these  causes,  destroy  many  children 
who  are  left  to  the  care  of  hireling  nurses.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  number  sufTer  from 
the  peculiar  care  of  an  over-anxious  mother,  from 
superfluous  nourishment,  and  excessive  wrapping, 
from  guarding  against  all  those  influences  of  air, 
deemed  pernicious,  from  artificial  motion,  and 
from  the  sleep  thus  artificially  produced  and  main- 
tained. In  this  way,  many  of  the  most  favored 
nurslings  leave  the  world  when  they  have  scarcely 
entered  it.  It  is  not  however  with  the  dead,  but 
with  the  living  that  we  have  to  do.  Few  mothers 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  charged  with  too  little 
care  or  indulgence;  and  even  experienced  nurses 
avoid  it  from  prejudice  and  disposition.  Let  us 
then  examine  the  errors  in  physical  treatment, 
arising  from  excess,  and  particularly  from  excess 
in  food. 

"  It  is  a  most  pernicious  custom  to  stop  every  cry 
of  a  child  with  food,  whether  it  is  done  from  the 
idea  that  it  needs  so  frequent  nourishment,  or  to 
make  it  quiet.  Inquire  why  the  infant  cries,  and 
remove  the  cause,  if  it  can  be  discovered.  It  will 
be  more  rarely  the  want  of  food,  in  proportion  as 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  regularity.  If  the  child 
is  irregularly  fed,  it  acquires  bad  habits,  it  departs 
from  order,  ("  Heaven's  first  law,")  whose  first 
principles  should  be  implanted  in  man  while  in- 
stinct still  governs  him.  But  the  infant  who  is 
thus  accustomed  to  excess,  soon  becomes  inordi- 
nate in  its  demands,  and  temperance  and  or- 
der ,  the  great  pillars  of  life,  are  both  overthrown. 
It  will  become  greedy  when  it  is  unseasonably 
fed,  even  with  simple  food,  and  the  evil  becomes 
still  greater  when  it  is  pampered  with  delicacies. 
An  artificial  necessity  is  produced  for  continual 
gratification  of  the  palate,  so  that  it  will  often  not 
be  pacified  without  having  something  pleasant  to 
the  taste  constantly  in  its  mouth ;  and  upon  this, 
the  whole  enjoymont  of  its  young  life  depends. 
The  sense  of  taste  checks  the  progress  of  every 
noble  sense;  the  child  concentrates  its  whole 
thoughts  on  the  enjoyment  of  this  single  appe- 
tite. In  this  way,  it  is  prepared  to  become,  not 
only  an  epicurean,  but  a  sensualist;  and  the  ob- 
vious evils  of  overloading  the  stomach  and  pro- 
ducing disease  are  not  the  only  evils  arising  from 
this  treatment.  The  moral  dutracter  is  also  in- 
jured before  it  is  fairly  developed.  The  child  thus 
miseducated,  becomes  obstinate  and  self-willed.  If 
its  demands  are  not  satisfied,  (and  its  cries  are  de- 
mands,) it  will  soon  learn  to  fret  itself,  almost  into 
childish  insanity.  See  now  the  seeds  of  moral 
corruption  implanted  in  the  physical  soil,  whose 
roots  strike  deeper  in  proportion  as  they  are  sown 
earlier! 

"  Whence  is  it  that  we  so  frequently  see  this  per- 


nicious physical  treatment,  and  its  natural  fruits? 
Why  do  we  see  so  many  over- fed,  gormandizing, 
ill-humored,  selfish  and  self-willed  children?  The 
combined  power  of  three  great  causes  areat  work: 
materruil  love,  vanity  and  ignorance.  We  mar 
venture  to  say,  every  mother  in  her  senses  loves 
her  child  more  than  she  loves  herself.  How  can 
she  then  refuse  to  give  him  any  thing !  Food  is 
the  most  obvious  comfort,  the  greatest  pleasure  he 
enjoys,  and  she  gives  it  freely.  She  wishes  her 
child  to  thrive,  to  become  strong,  vigorous  and 
fleshy.  And  now  vanity  comes  in  play.  Every 
mother  is  vain  of  her  child,  and  would  fain  have  it 
the  finest,  and  for  this  purpose  also  it  is  excessively 
fed.  Yet  this  does  not  happen  without  the  third 
cause, — ignorance.  Ignorance  does  not  perceive 
that  the  thriving  of  the  child  depends  upon  the 
quantity  which  it  digests,  rather  than  upon  the 
quantity  it  swallows,  and  overlooks  the  great  me- 
dium, which  it  does  not  understand,  the  organs  of 
nourishment,  whose  office  it  is  to  prepare  nourish- 
ment (or  the  body  from  the  fond  which  enters  the 
stomach.  Only  so  much  food  as  the  child  really 
digests  does  it  any  good;  what  remains  undigested 
is  a  source  of  evil. 

"As  these  bad  habits  began  with  blind  and  in- 
judicious affection,  so  they  end  with  the  same. 
How  can  one  w»ho  loves  a  child  so  much,  give  it 
pain!  When  the  necessary  consequences  of  this 
treatment  appear,  and  the  child  becomes  ill-hu- 
mored, selfish  and  self-willed,  and  beginning  very 
early,  to  worry  its  mother;  this  blind  and  weak 
love,  incapable  of  resistance,  pleads,  "  The  poor 
child  cannot  understand  yet.  The  understanding 
is  not  developed  the  first  year.  Let  it  grow  older, 
and  then  I  will  educate  it."  In  the  meantime, 
before  the  understanding  is  developed,  the  child  is 
miseducated  and  spoiled.  The  first  use  it  makes 
of  the  understanding,  is  in  tormenting  the  mo- 
ther; and  it  soon  becomes  a  little  tyrant.  There 
are  too  many  mothers  of  this  sort,  who  are  slaves 
to  their  children.  They  reap  only  what  tbey  have 
sown." 

EFFECTS  OF  MATERIAL  INDULGENCE. 

We  have  expressed  more  than  once  the  plea- 
sure we  felt  on  finding  the  subject  of  education  oc- 
cupy so  much  more  attention  of  late  in  other  pe- 
riodicals, &c,  and  have  given  several  extracts. 
We  add  another  striking  article  from  the  Albany 
Journal  and  Telegraph. 

'  Messrs.  Editors, — Of  the  solemn  character  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  mothers,  all  writers 
agree  to  express  the  same  sentiment.  Where 
these  duties  are  neglected,  where  a  mother's  fond- 
ness controls  all  without  judgment  and  intelligence, 
the  roost  unhappy  consequences  follow.  I  do  not 
know  where  these  have  been  drawn  out  in  a  more 
vivid  and  awful  picture  than  in  the  late  work,  en- 
tilled  Guy  Rivers.    It  does  not  fall  within  your 
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line  to  have  to  do  with  such  work*,  yet  I  trust  you 
will  allow  me  to  furnish  an  extract  which  does  fall 
in  with  the  practical  object  of  your  paper.  Guy 
is  a  highwayman — a  murderer — a  cold  blooded 
murderer — an  outlaw — of  most  violent,  headlong 
passions,  which  pause  at  nothing  where  their  gra- 
tification h  concerned,  and  yet  he  is  a  man  of 
great  shrewdness  and  of  superior  natural  intellect. 
At  the  point  where  the  extract  is  made,  this  man's 
course  is  approaching  its  catastrophe.  In  his  den 
he  sees  its  approach,  and  his  mind  is  occupied  with 
bitter  reflection.  With  his  Lieutenant  this  is  his 
conversation ;  and  when  I  think  of  what  I  have 
known  of  maternal  weakness,  I  shudder  to  think 
how  near  to  the  life  the  picture  may  be. 

'  "  I  do  you  wrong,  Dillon— but  on  this  subject 
I  will  have  no  one  speak.  I  cannot  be  the  man 
you  would  have  me;  I  have  been  schooled  other- 
wise. My  mother  has  taught  me  a  different  les- 
son,—ber  teachings  have  doomed  me,  and  these 
enjoyments  are  now  all  beyond  my  hopes." 

'  *'  Your  mother!"  was  the  response  of  Dillon, 
in  unaffected  astonishment 

'  "Ay,  man — my  mother.  Is  there  any  thing 
wonderful  in  that?  She  taught  me  this  lesson 
with  her  milk — she  sung  it  in  lullabies  over  my 
cradle — she  gave  it  me  in  the  plaything  of  my 
boyhood — her  schoolings  have  made  me  the  mor- 
bid, the  fierce  criminal,  from  whose  association  all 
the  gentler  virtues  must  always  desire  to  fly.  If, 
in  the  doom,  which  may  finish  my  life  of  doom,  I 
hive  any  person  to  accuse  of  all,  that  person  is— 
my  mother !" 

Is  this  possible  i ?  Is  it  true?  It  is  strange, 
very  strange." 

'"It is  not  strange — we  see  it  every  day — in 
almost  every  family.  She  did  not  tell  me  to  lie — 
or  to  swindle,  or  to  stab.  No !  Oh  no !  she  would 
have  told  me  that  all  these  things  were  bad — but 
she  taught  me  to  perform  them  all.  She  roused 
my  possums  and  not  my  principles  into  activity. 
She  provoked  the  one  and  suppressed  the  other. 
Did  my  father  reprove  my  improprieties,  she  pet- 
ted me  and  denounced  him.  She  crossed  his  bet- 
ter purposes  and  defeated  all  his  designs,  until  at 
last,  she  made  iny  passions  too  strong  for  my  go- 
vernment, not  less  than  hers;  and  left  me,  know- 
ing the  true,  yet  the  victim  of  the  false.  What  is 
more, — while  my  intellect,  in  its  calmer  hours, 
taught  me  that  virtue  was  the  only  source  of  true 
felicity,  my  ungovernable  passions  set  the  other- 
wise sovereign  reason  at  defiance,  and  trampled  it 
under  foot.  Yes — in  that  last  hour  of  eternal  re- 
tribution, if  called  upon  to  denounce  or  to  accuse, 
I  can  point  but  to  one  as  the  author  of  all — the 
weakly,  fond,  misjudging,  misguiding  woman,  who 
gave  me  birth.  Within  the  last  hour,  I  have  been 
thinking  over  all  these  things.  I  have  been  think- 
ing how  I  had  been  cursed  in  childhood,  by  one 
who  surely  loved  me  beyond  all  other  things  be 
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side.  I  can  remember  how  sedulously  she  encou- 
raged and  prompted  my  infant  passions,  uncon- 
trolled by  her  reason,  and  since  utterly  unre- 
strainable  by  my  own.  How  she  stimulated  me 
to  artifices,  and  set  me  the  example  herself,  by  fre- 
quently deceiving  my  father  and  teaching  me  to 
disobey  and  deceive  him.  She  told  me  not  to  lie, 
and  she  lied  all  day  to  him,  on  my  account,  and  to 
screen  me  from  his  anger.  She  taught  me  the 
catechism  to  say  on  Sunday,  while  during  the 
week,  she  schooled  me  in  almost  every  possible 
form  of  ingenuity  to  violate  all  its  precepts. 

'  "  She  bribed  me  to  do  my  duty,  and  hence  my 
duty  could  only  be  done  under  the  stimulating  pro- 
mise of  a  reward.  She  taught  me  that  God  was 
superior  to  all,  and  that  he  required  obedience  to 
certain  laws,  yet  as  she  hourly  violated  those  laws 
herself  in  my  behalf,  I  was  taught  to  regard  my- 
self as  far  superior  to  him.  Had  she  not  done  all 
this,  I  had  not  been  here  and  thus :  I  had  been 
what  I  now  dare  not  think  on.  It  is  all  her  work. 
The  greatest  enemy  my  life  has  ever  known  has 
been  my  own  mother." 

*  "  This  is  a  horrible  thought,  captain,  yet  I  can- 
not but  think  it  true." 

«  "  It  is  true.  I  have  analyzed  my  own  history, 
and  the  causes  of  my  character  and  fortunes  now, 
and  I  charge  it  all  upon  her.  From  one  influence 
I  have  traced  another,  until  I  have  the  sweeping 
amount  of  twenty  years  of  crime  and  sorrow  and 
a  life  of  hate,  and  probably  a  death  of  ignominy, 
all  owing  to  the  first  ten  years  of  my  infant  edu- 
cation, when  the  only  teacher  that  I  knew  was  the 
woman  that  gave  me  birth."  ' 

This  is  a  fictitious  tale  indeed,  but  it  is  sadly 
true  to  nature.  We  have  seen  the  victim  of  in- 
dulgence trained  by  the  mere  neglect  of  restraint 
to  a  violence  of  passion  which  reviled  and  abused 
the  mother  that  bore  him.  We  have  known  the 
abandoned  son  turn  with  doubled  fist  and  furious 
gestures  to  his  mother,  and  tell  ber, — "  You  have 
have  trained  me  to  all  this."  We  have  known 
those  who  escaped  this  dreadful  fate,  mourn  through 
life,  the  mental  suffering,  or  the  bodily  debility, 
which  the  mistaken  indulgence  of  a  mother's  love 
had  entailed  upon  them.  And  if  the  man  could 
always  look  back  with  the  skill  of  Heinroth  to  his 
early  childhood,  even  when  no  gross  neglect  of  dis- 
cipline was  to  be  discovered,  would  be  not  accuse 
her  early  and  excessive  indulgence  of  his  dawning 
appetites  and  craving  desires  as  the  source  of  that 
violence  of  passion — that  obstinacy,  which  cost  him 
so  much  painful  discipline  in  youth,  and  perhaps 
still  poison  the  peace  of  his  manhood?  Is  there 
no  argument,  no  appeal  which  can  reach  the  heart 
of  those  mothers,  who  are  sacrificing  the  future 
peace  and  character  and  hopes  of  their  children, 
to  tho  mere  pleasure  of  gratifying  them  for  the 
moment? 
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For  lh«  Southern  Literary  MeaMiiger. 
Au  Addreaa  on  the  subject  at  Lttcrorjr  Aaaoelo* 
Uoni  to  PronoM  Education* 

Delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Education  of  Hampdm 
Sidney  College,  at  their  last  commencement,  by  James 
M.  Garnktt. 

Gentlemen  Member* 

of  the  Imtitute  of  Education : 
Ijt  compliance  wilh  the  invitation  with  which 
your  committee,  honored  me  some  months  ago, 
and  for  which  I  desire  here  publicly  to  make  my 
acknowledgments ;  I  now  present  myself  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  subject  of  "  literary  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  education." 

Thus  called  upon  for  a  purpose  so  philan- 
thropic, a  cause  so  truly  glorious,  and  one  more- 
over of  such  vital  importance  to  our  whole  com- 
munity, I  could  not  hesitate  to  comply,  however 
apprehensive  I  might  feel  of  not  being  able  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  subject  I  came  to  this  determi- 
nation the  more  readily,  from  the  confident  belief 
that  the  invitation  would  never  have  been  given, 
had  not  the  gentlemen  members  of  your  commit- 
tee as  well  as  those  for  whom  they  acted,  been  pre- 
pared to  extend  towards  my  deficiencies  every  in- 
dulgence which  they  might  require.  This  brief 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  brought 
me  here,  and  of  ray  own  feelings  on  this  highly 
interesting  occasion,  seems  due  not  only  to  my- 
self, but  to  the  very  respectable  assembly  in  whose 
presence  I  now  appear.  Let  me  endeavor  now  to 
fulfil  the  duty,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  per- 
form. 

Literary  associations  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation, unquestionably  transcend  in  importance 
all  other  voluntary  combinations  of  human  beings 
that  either  do  or  can  be  imagined  to  exist  for  other 
purposes  than  mental  culture,  as  fur  as  the  intel  • 
lectual  and  moral  powers  of  man  surpass  his  mere 
animal  appetites  and  passions :  for  it  is  by  education 
alone— education  I  mean  as  it  should  bet  that  the 
former  can  be  fully  developed  and  perfected ; — by 
education  alone  as  it  should  be,  that  the  latter  can 
be  so  restrained  and  regulated  as  to  minister  to  our 
comfort  and  happiness,  instead  of  overwhelming  us 
wilh  irreparable  misery  and  ruin.  Obvious  as  this 
most  momentous  truth  surely  is,  and  deeply  as  we 
should  imagine  it  would  be  felt  by  every  rational 
being,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  the  number  of 
those  who  do  feel  it  in  any  such  way,  is  most  la- 
mentably small  in  proportion  to  our  whole  popula- 
tion. This  would  be  altogether  incredible,  were 
we  to  judge  only  from  listening  to  our  constant 
vauntings  of  the  rapid  progress  of  society  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  of  the  multiplication  and  vast 
extent  of  modern  discoveries ;  and  the  actual  im- 
provements in  every  branch  of  worldly  knowl- 
edge. But  when  we  use  our  eyes,  as  well  as  our 
ears  ;  when  we  look  immediately  around  us  and 
view  attentively  our  condition  in  Virginia,  the 


striking  want  of  public  spirit  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  melancholy 
scarcity  of  "  literary  associations  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education it  inflicts  a  pang  of  deep  dis- 
appointment—of bitter  mortification  on  the  heart 
of  every  true,  intelligent  lover  of  his  country. 
Travel  through  our  sister  states  to  the  north  and 
east,  (as  many  of  us  would  be  much  the  better  for- 
doing,— to  remove  our  senseless  prejudices,)  and 
we  behold  such  associations,  almost  every  where. 
No  large  city  is  without  many  of  thorn  ;  while 
they  are  found  diffusing  their  incalculable  blessings 
through  nearly  every  little  town  and  village,  un- 
der some  one  or  other  of  the  various  forms  and 
titles  which  they  there  assume :  such  for  exam- 
ple, as  lyceums,  conventions  of  teachers  and 
other  friends  of  the  cause,  institutes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  education  societies.     Their  precious 
fruits  manifest  themselves  in  their  numerous 
schools ;— in  their  neighborhood  libraries ;  in  tlieir 
public  book  stores ;  but  above  all  in  their  multi- 
plied places  of  public  worship.    These  all  com- 
bined in  one  view,  present  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
contemplative  patriot  and  philanthropist,  a  picture 
of  social  improvement  and  happiness,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  mistako, or  to  consider  without  the 
most  heartfelt  emotions.    The  plain  simple  reali- 
ties which  we  may  there  see,  unaided  by  any  of 
the  fashionable  magniloquence  about  "  the  march 
of  intellect ;"  unvarnished  by  any  false  coloriug 
or  exaggeration  whatever;  force  upon  our  minds 
a  most  thorough  conviction,  that  the  people  of 
these  happy  states,  owe  the  whole,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  their  constant  and  zealous  encour- 
agement of  associations  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation. These  have  been  so  ramified  and  extended 
among  them,  as  now  to  embrace  nearly  every 
member  of  their  several  communities.    Why,  my 
friends,  why  let  me  most  earnestly  demand  of 
you,  should  not  we  Virginians,  "go  and  do  like- 
w  ise?"  W  hy  should  not  we  profit  by  tlieir  meritori- 
ous example ;  and  love  them  for  it  as  we  ought  lodo 
with  a  truly  fraternal  regard,  instead  of  entertain- 
ing against  them  (as  far  too  many  of  us  do,)  dis- 
likes and  animosities  which  are  much  more  dis- 
graceful to  ourselves  than  injurious  to  them  ?  Aod 
here  permit  me  to  remark,  en  passant,  that  were 
such  regard  cultivated  and  cherished,  as  it  should 
be  among  all  the  states  of  this  great  confederacy, 
we  should  not  only  improve  each  other  rapidly  is 
every  useful  art  and  science;  but  the  bonds  of 
our  fraternity,  would  be  so  increased  and  strength- 
ened, that  the  whole  world  could  not  exhibit  a 
government  wherein  all  the  numerous  blessings 
of  civilized  life  would  be  so  widely  diffused,  so 
highly  valued,  so  richly  enjoyed. 

But  to  return  to  our  neglect  of  associations  for 
the  improvement  of  education.  Shall »  e  plead  uiw 
ignorance  of  their  numerous  advantages,  their  ex- 
tensively beneficial  effects,  or  shall  we  acknowJ- 
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edge  what  I  fear  is  the  shameful  truth,  and  what 
a  very  large  majority  of  us  may  utter— each  man 
for  himself—  the  Heathen  's  confession:  "  lldeome- 
linra jtroboqut ,  delcriora  sequnr  ? ' '  Shall  we  not  hope 
bowerer,  that  the  glorious  period  of  moral  reform 
is  not  far  distant ;  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  this  wretched,  debasing — nay,  wicked  habit 
of  following  the  worse,  where  we  both  see  and  ap- 
prove the  better  course, — is  about  to  be  eradicated 
in  a  great  measure ;  by  a  vigorous  enlightened 
prosecution  of  all  the  means  necessary  to  effect  a 
thorough  change  among  us?  To  you,  gentlemen 
members  of  the  Hampden  Sidney  Institute,  I  be- 
lieve Virginia  is  indebted  for  the  first  example  of 
a  voluntary  association  on  a  large  scale,  to  pro- 
mo^ education — an  example  which  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  will  be  zealously  followed  in  every 
]>artofour  widely  extended  territory, — until  the 
great,  the  vital  object,  which  you  so  laudably  aim 
to  accomplish,  shall  be  fully  realized  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  your  wishes.    It  will  be  a  time  of  heart- 
felt rejoicing,  a  day  of  glorious  jubilee,  to  all  who 
may  lire  to  see  it — a  day  which  even  we  of  the 
present  generation  may  highly  enjoy  by  anticipa- 
tion, although  we  have  little  prospect  of  living  to 
participate  in  all  its  precious  blessings.    By  the 
way,  bow  do  we  obtain  this  power  of  anticipation, 
this  faculty  of  feeling  inexpressible  delight  in  all 
the  advantages,  gratifications  and  enjoyments  of 
those  who  are  to  live  after  we  are  dead  and  gone? 
Are  we  not  indebted  for  it  to  education — to  that 
mora]  and  religious  part  of  it  which  teaches  us 
ttat  we  have  immortal  souls  which  connect  us  in- 
separably with  future  generations — which  com- 
mand us  to  provide  as  far  as  we  can  for  their  hap- 
piness— which  convince  us  that  this  very  occupa- 
tion, more  than  any  other,  will  minister  to  our 
o«n  felicity ;  and  which  in  fact  constitutes  one  of 
our  most  sacred  duties  upon  earth  ?   Oh !  that  M'e 
could  all  feel  this  momentous  truth  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  hearts!    Utterly  superfluous  then 
would  be  not  only  the  effort  of  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  now  addresses  you,  but  every  other  of 
a  similar  nature;  for  there  would  not  then  be  a 
single  member  of  society ,  possessed  of  the  common 
capacities  and  feelings  of  humanity,  who  would  not 
anxiously  unite  with  heart,  liand,  and  all  available 
means,  in  promoting  universal  education,  as  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  insuring  universal  hap- 
piness.   This,  so  far  as  it  is  attainable  in  our  pre- 
sent state  of  existence,  necessarily  depends  upon 
every  human  Being,  of  sound  mind,  understanding 
thoroughly  all  the  various  duties  which  be  has  to 
fulfil,  as  well  as  comprehending  and  feeling  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  obligations  to  fulfil  them — 
and  this  again  depends  both  upon  what  and  how 
be  has  been  taught;  in  other  words,  upon  educa- 
tion as  it  should  be. 

To  do  justice  as  far  as  I  possibly  can  to  the 
cause  vhich  I  am  now  pledged  to  support,  1  feel 


myself  here  bound  to  assert  that  in  almost  all  our 
attempts  to  educate  the  youth  of  our  country  a 
most  pernicious  error  is  committed,  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  of  the  term  education  it- 
self, or  else  in  the  methods  pursued  to  accomplish 
our  object  Should  I  succeed  in  establishing  this 
charge,  it  will  certainly  result  in  the  irresistible 
demonstration  of  that  which  I  have  been  invited 
to  illustrate— the  great  utility  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, in  some  form  or  other,  for  the  promotion 
of  education.  Admit  the  purpose  to  be  essentially 
desirable,  the  obstacles  to  its  attainment  such  as 
I  believe  they  can  bo  proved  to  be,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  associations  in  the  absence  of  all 
effective  legislation,  follows  as  an  undeniable  con- 
sequence. They  naturally  possess,  in  common 
with  all  other  combinations  of  human  effort  to  at- 
tain a  particular  end,  far  greater  power  of  accom- 
plishing that  end,  than  the  insulated  and  separate 
exertions  of  all  the  individuals  concerned, — even 
siip[>osing  that  every  one  would  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost,  in  his  own  particular  way.  This  truth 
has  resolved  itself  into  the  well  known  adage — 
"united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall;"  and  I  know 
of  no  more  forcible  exemplification  of  it,  than  in 
the  present  state  of  education  among  us  Virgi- 
nians. Individually  consulted,  we  cry  out  nearly 
to  a  roan,  "let  us  educate  our  people!"  but  if 
called  on  for  combined  action,  very  few  or  none 
respond  to  the  invitation.  We  have  no  common 
system — the  result  of  general  concert;  no  uniform 
plan,  either  as  to  the  objects,  or  modes,  or  courses 
of  instruction;  no  generally  established  class- 
books  in  the  various  studies  pursued  in  our  schools 
and  colleges;  no  particular  qualifications  made 
indis{>ensat)]e  for  teachers;  but  each  is  left  to  the 
vain  imaginings  and  devices  of  his  own  heart,  or 
to  be  governed  by  the  chance-medley,  hap-bazard 
contrivances  of  individuals,  very  many  of  whom 
have  neither  the  capacity,  knowledge,  experience, 
nor  inclination  to  devise  the  best  practicable  me- 
thods for  accomplishing  the  grand  purpose  of  edu- 
cation. Politics,  law,  physic,  absorb  nearly  all 
the  udents  of  the  State;  while  the  vital  business 
of  instructing  the  rising  generation;  a  business 
which  requires  minds  of  the  very  highest  order 
and  moral  excellence  to  execute  it  properly,  is 
generally  left  to  be  pursued  by  any  who  list — pur- 
sued far  too  often  most  reluctantly,  as  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession,  and  to  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  possible  for  almost  any  thing 
else  that  may  turn  up.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence is  "confusion  worse  confounded ;"  driving 
parents  and  guardians  to  frequent  changes  both  of 
schools  and  teachers  for  their  children,  where 
changes  of  books  and  modes  of  instruction  follow, 
almost  as  matters  of  course ;  for  those  who  are  to 
handle  the  new  brooms  rarely  believe  they  will  be 
thought  cleaner  sweepers  than  their  predecessors, 
unless  they  display  their  superiority  by  pursuing 
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tome  entirely  different  method.  This  petty  am- 
bition would  be  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  serious 
notice,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  amount  of  evil 
which  it  produces,  by  not  only  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  all  youths  under  a  course  of  instruction, 
but  by  constantly  and  powerfully  tending  to  bring 
the  whole  class  of  teachers  into  general  contempt. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence  of  which 
none  can  deny,  whore  shall  we  seek  an  adequate 
remedy  for  evils  of  such  magnitude;  where  turn 
our  eyes  but  to  well  organized  voluntary  associa- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  education?  These  would 
collect  and  combine  the  powers,  the  talents,  the 
knowledge  of  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals in  our  society  best  qualified  to  accomplish 
the  object.  They  would  create  a  general  taste,  an 
anxious  desire  for  intellectual  pursuits ;  they  would 
elevate  the  profession  of  the  teacher  to  that  rank 
which  its  vast  importance  to  human  happiness  ren- 
ders essential  to  its  success ;  and  would  assuredly 
extend  their  influence  to  the  remotest  limits  of  our 
community ,  far  more  rapidly  than  could  any  scheme 
of  legislative  creation.  It  has  been  so  in  every 
other  Stato,  so  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried. 
Why  then  should  we  doubt  their  success  among 
ourselves?  We  who  believe  ourselves  possessed 
of  the  wisest,  the  freest,  the  happiest  government 
on  earth,  are  incalculably  more  interested  than  any 
other  nation  (if  our  belief  is  true),  in  the  cause  of 
universal  education;  for  on  its  success,  the  very 
existence  of  free  government  itself,  nay  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  happiness  so  fur  as  govern- 
ment can  affect  either,  must  ultimately  depend. 

To  this  conclusion  my  own  mind  has  been  irre- 
sistibly brought  by  the  whole  course  of  my  ob- 
servations and  experience  for  the  last  forty  years 
of  my  life.  But  as  some  of  my  auditors  may  pos- 
sibly differ  from  me,  I  will  respectfully  ask  leave 
now  to  state  moro  particularly  my  views  of  the 
great  objects  of  education  and  the  errors  into 
which  we  have  fallen  in  pursuit  of  them — errors 
which  I  verily  believe  will  never  be  corrected  but 
by  voluntary  and  numerous  associations,  similar 
at  least  in  design,  to  the  one  here  established. 

These  objects  are,  the  perfecting  of  all  our  fa- 
culties, both  of  mind  and  body;  but  chiefly,  the 
full  development  of  man's  moral  nature,  as  the 
means  of  leading  him  thoroughly  to  understand, 
as  well  as  voluntarily,  constantly,  and  anxiously 
to  aim  at  accomplishing  all  the  glorious  ends  of 
his  creation.  Nothing  deserves  the  name  of  edu- 
cation which  does  not  tend  directly  and  intelligibly 
to  these  great  objects.  Judge  then,  I  pray  you 
my  friends,  how  little  what  is  usually  called  edu- 
cation is  entitled  to  be  so  styled !  But  first  hear 
that  you  may  judge.  Is  it  not  the  sole  aim  in  all 
our  schools  of  the  lower  kinds  to  enable  pupils  to 
enter  those  of  a  higher  grade,  not  by  the  evidences 
they  can  produce  of  advancement  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  moral  and  religious  principles,  but 


by  their  proficiency  in  the  elements  of  certain  lan- 
guages and  abstract  sciences?  And  what  are  the 
great,  the  ultimate  purposes  to  be  achieved  after 
reaching  these  higher  schools — the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  land?  Are  there  any  other, 
generally  speaking,  than  merely  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege degree — a  diploma  for  a  more  extended  pro- 
ficiency in  the  same  or  other  languages  and  ab- 
stract sciences?  Is  moral  and  religious  acquire- 
ment ever  made  a  pre-requisite?  Is  moral  and  re- 
ligious conduct  always  rendered  indispensable? 
Yet  man  without  these  is  either  a  drone  or  a  nui- 
sance in  society.  Surely  then,  I  may  assert  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  education  conducted 
on  any  of  the  plans  most  prevalent  among  ua,  it 
really  not  what  it  sfwuld  be, — for  it  continually 
places  objects  of  scholastic  pursuit  in  the  highest 
rank,  which  have  no  just  claim  to  any  such  eleva- 
tion ;  but  should  ever  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
far  more  exalted  and  all  essential  acquisition  of 
sound,  moral  and  religious  principles.  No  more 
of  these  however,  than  will  superinduce  general 
conformity  to  college  rules,  and  decency  of  gene- 
ral conduct,  are  ever  required  of  candidates  for  col- 
legiate honors ;  and  all  these  may  be  and  frequent- 
ly are  obtained  without  other  proof  either  of  mo- 
ral or  religious  attainment,  than  what  has  just 
been  stated. 

This  cannot  be  right.  Man,  in  fact,  must  be 
considered  and  treated  from  infancy  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  as  a  being  formed  by  his  Maker 
for  a  state  of  existence  far,  very  far  different  from 
the  present — a  state  for  which  his  sole  business  on 
earth  is, — constantly  to  be  preparing,  by  a  diligent 
culture  of  all  his  powers — by  the  beneficent  use 
of  all  his  means;  and  by  the  faithful  performance 
of  all  his  duties  to  himself",  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  to  his  God.  '/'his  and  this  only  is  education. 
The  learning  of  languages,  arts,  and  sciences, 
which  too  often  comprise  the  whole  of  education, 
furnishes  him  only  with  the  stepping-stones,  the 
scaffolding,  and  the  tools  to  aid  him  in  the  erection 
of  the  grand  edifice,  which  although  hased  on 
earth,  should  rear  its  Dome  to  the  highest  Heaven, 
and  be  built  for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time.  But 
alas!  these  sciences,  arts  and  languages,  are  al- 
most always  mistaken  for  the  edifice  itself — an 
edifice  whose  external  decorations  are  much  more 
valued  and  regarded  than  the  great  purposes  for 
which  it  should  be  constructed :  in  other  words,  it 
is  prepared  more  for  show  than  use — more  to  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  others,  than  really  to  bene- 
fit for  all  time  the  vain  possessor  who  is  to  live  in 
it,  and  to  derive  lasting  security,  comfort  and  true 
enjoyment  from  the  skilful  adaptation  of  all  its  va- 
rious parts  to  the  complete  attainment  of  these  in- 
estimable blessings.  To  (he  mistake  here  figura- 
tively expressed,  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
we  owe  the  countless  failures,  the  innumerable, 
unsuccessful,  heart-sickening  efforts  to  educate  the 
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rising  generation:  for  scholarship,  by  which  I 
n>ean  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  that  is  usu- 
ally taught  in  our  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  is 
really  and  truly  not  thorough  education,  but  a  very 
inconsiderable  and  quite  inferior  part  of  the  grand 
total.  That  which  crowns  the  whole — that  to 
which  all  else  should  be  merely  subsidiary — that 
which  slooe  can  elevate  man  from  earth  to  Hea- 
Tcn— is  moral  and  christian  education,  producing 
constantly,  by  divine  grace,  moral  and  christian 
practict.  It  is  this  and  this  only,  which  can  enable 
ui  to  meet  as  we  should,  all  the  changes  and  chances 
ofthii  mortal  life— to  carry  along  with  us  into  what- 
ever calling  or  profession  we  may  choose,  all  the 
requisite  knowledge,  ability  and  will,  to  render  it 
most  conducive  not  only  to  our  own  subsistence, 
comfort  and  happiness,  so  far  as  these  arc  depend- 
ant thereon,  but  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
community  in  which  we  live.  In  other  words,  it 
ii  moral  and  christian  education  alone,  that  will 
give  us  both  the  power  and  effectual  desire  to  fulfil 
erery  duty  of  the  present  life  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  best  promote  our  own  interests,  temporal  and 
eternal,  as  well  as  the  great  interests  of  society  at 
laree,  in  every  way  towards  which  we  can  possi- 
bly contribute.  This  efficient  devotion  of  our 
powers  and  our  means  to  the  good  of  others,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  union  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, should  ever  constitute  man's  highest  honor 
kre  below,  since  it  is  certainly  the  most  important 
of  all  his  earthly  duties. 

Literary  institutions  may  bring  to  the  utmost 
possible  degree  of  perfection  the  methods  of  ac- 
quiring all  languages,  arts  and  sciences— they  may 
invent  matchless  ways  of  making  accomplished 
scholars,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term — 
they  may  indoctrinate  the  youth  of  our  country  in 
erery  thing  usually  called  scholastic  learning — all 
this  they  may  do  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty 
heretofore  inconceivable, yet  they  will  fall  immea- 
surably short  of  attaining  the  grand,  the  para- 
mount objects  of  all  which  deserves  to  be  called 
education,  unless  the  fixing  indelibly  of  moral  and 
religious  principles  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  to 
be  educated,  be  made  the  basis,  the  essence,  and  vi- 
tal end  of  all  instruction  whatever.  The  idea  is 
utterly  preposterous  that  human  beings  ever  can 
be  taught  to  form  adequate  conceptions  of  the 
great  purposes  for  which  they  were  created— of 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  fulfilling  most  faith- 
fully all  their  duties,  in  order  to  accomplish  these 
purposes ;  and  of  the  ineffable  happiness  both  here 
and  hereafter,  that  will  be  secured  to  all  who  do 
thus  fulfil  them,  merely  by  teaching  them  all  the 
languages,  arts  and  sciences  in  the  world, — if  that 
be  omitted,  without  which  all  else  is  but  mere  dust 
in  the  balance, — I  mean  self-knowledge,  self-con- 
trol, self-devotion  to  duty  as  the  supreme  objects 
of  oar  temporal  existence.  Do  not,  I  beseech  you, 
my  friends,  here  misunderstand  me.    Far  indeed, 


very  far  am  I  from  underrating  the  real  advanta- 
ges, the  true  value  of  what  is  generally  understood 
by  the  term  scholastic  attainments.    No  one  can 
estimate  more  highly  than  I  do,  their  power  of  ex- 
tending our  views,  liberalizing  our  sentiments,  en- 
lightening our  minds,  strengthening  our  intellec- 
tual faculties,  and  exciting  an  ardent  desire  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge.    Considered  as  the  means 
and  not  the  ends  of  education,  I  would  always 
award  to  them  the  highest  rank.    But  when  we 
have  said  this,  nothing  more  can  justly  be  affirmed 
in  their  favor — if  disconnected,  as  they  too  often 
are,  from  the  ultimate  and  vital  purposes  of  all 
perfect  education.    These  undeniably  arc,  (and  it 
cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,)  to  expand,  to 
warm,  to  christianize  the  heart — to  call  into  vigo- 
rous, untiring  action,  all  our  best  affections,  our 
noblest  attributes,  and  to  fit  us  thoroughly  both 
for  our  present  and  future  state  of  existence.  Un- 
less that  which  is  called  education  will  do  this,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  it  is  grossly  miscalled,  and 
that  if  it  is  never  made  to  comprehend  any  thing 
more  than  what  is  generally  understood  by  tbe 
term  scholastic  attainments,  a  mistake  more  fatal 
to  the  happiness  of  our  species  can  scarcely  be 
committed.    Of  this  I  would  ask  no  better  proof 
than  would  be  afforded  by  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  actual*  acquirements,  the  conduct  and 
the  characters  of  those  who  are  honored  with  the 
high  sounding  title  of  accomplished  scholars.  If 
they  are  really  better  educated,  ought  tbey  not  cer- 
tainly to  be  not  only  wiser  but  better  men,  that  is 
if  education  actually  was  what  it  most  assuredly 
should  be?    But  what  is  the  fact?    Do  we  find 
them  better  men,  better  citizens,  better  neighbors, 
friends  and  heads  of  families  or  states,  than  those 
who,  with  less  scholarship,  have  had  much  more 
attention  paid  to  their  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation, than  to  those  scholastic  acquirements  of 
which  nothing  but  the  most  thorough,  moral  and 
religious  instruction  can  teach  us  either  the  true 
value  or  the  proper  use?    Gladly,  most  gladly  do 
I  admit  that  very  many  amiable  men  will  be 
found  among  the  former ;  for  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  know  many  such — but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  those  praiseworthy  traits  of  character  and 
conduct  which  we  frequently  see  apart  from  re- 
ligious belief  in  Christianity,  form  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  that  unbelief  in  Christianity  tends 
certainly  to  produce  both  vice  and  depravity. 
Whereas  immoral  character  and  practice  among 
professors  of  religion,  form  exceptions  to  tbe  ge- 
neral rule  that  christian  faith  tends  surely  to  pro- 
duce christian  conduct.   The  first  class  of  persons 
are  good  in  spite  of  their  worldly  creed — the  lat- 
ter are  bad  in  direct  opposition  to  what  tbey  be- 
lieve to  be  right. 

We  shall  never  arrive  at  a  clear,  satisfactory 
conclusion  in  regard  to  this  all  important  subject, 
education,  but  by  first  solving  the  questions,  teAo* 
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are  the  paramount  duties  of  the  present  life—  what 
the  only  means  of  securing  their  fulfilment?  Are 
these  duties  solely  or  even  chiefly,  to  speak,  or  to 
understand  a  great  variety  of  tongues— to  measure 
the  earth,  the  waters  of  the  mighty  ocean,  nay  the 
heavens  themselves,  with  instruments  and  means 
of  human  invention — to  wear  away  life  itself  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  discover  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  all  visible  things — to  scan  thoroughly  the 
vast  powers  and  possible  expanse  of  human  intel- 
lect— and  to  astonish  the  world  by  the  perfection 
to  which  all  human  science,  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments may  be  brought?  Or,  are  they  that  we  should 
think  wisely,  act  justly,  and  practice  truth,  indus- 
try, self-denial,  and  universal  benevolence, — from 
the  sincere,  heartfelt,  ever  active  love  of  our  fel- 
low creatures,— and  willing  obedience  to  all  the 
commands  of  our  God?  Are  the  means  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  all  these  most  momentous  duties, 
such  as  are  usually  adopted  in  our  schools?— or, 
shall  we  not  find  them  in  very  numerous  instances 
nearly  destitute  of  any  but  means  rather  of  coun- 
teraction than  promotion  ?  By  what  other  term 
can  we  characterize  the  usual  school  appliances, 
to  the  chief  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your 
special  attention?  These  are,  the  fear  of  human 
punishments  and  disgrace,  instead  of  the  fear  of 
ofTending  our  Maker — the  stimuli  of  emulation 
and  ambition :  the  first,  to  surpass  supposed  rivals 
and  competitors  for  fame  and  fortune ;  the  latter, 
to  attain  the  worldly  distinctions  of  high  rank  and 
emolument  in  what  are  called  the  "  learned  pro- 
fessions," or  the  celebrity  of  political  power,  and 
elevation  above  our  fellow  men.  But  will  any 
sober,  reflecting  person  say,  that  such  appliances 
do  not  tend  constantly,  nay  almost  certainly,  to 
make  us  fear  man  more  than  God — to  inspire  more 
dread  of  public  sentiment  than  love  of  public  and 
private  duty — to  poison  our  hearts  with  jealousy 
and  envy,  and  to  intoxicate  us  with  pride,  vanity 
and  ambition,  rather  than  to  fix  indelibly  in  our 
souls  all  those  truly  christian  virtues,  which  man 
must  not  only  possess  but  exercise — not  only  ac- 
quire but  ardently  cherish,  to  attain  the  great  end 
of  his  being? 

The  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  involve 
matters  of  the  deepest  possible  interest  not  only 
to  the  present,  but  to  all  future  generations;  for  it 
depends  entirely  upon  them,  and  the  effects  they 
may  have  on  those  who  regulate  and  direct  our 
schools  of  all  kinds,  whether  the  whole  business 
of  scholastic  education  shall  be  conducted  in  refer- 
ence merely  to  the  things  of  time,  or  to  the  immea- 
surably higher  concerns  of  eternity.  In  judging 
of  this  matter,  let  us  not  trust  entirely  to  the  cus- 
tomary forms  of  expression,  in  which  all  our 
schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  publicly 
invite  patronage.  These  are  rarely  deficient  in 
promises  that  the  moral  and  religious  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  pupils  shall  be  strictly  attended  to ; 


which  proves  at  least  the  general  belief  in  the  dsn 
of  instructers,  that  the  parents  and  friends  of  chil- 
dren attach  great  importance  to  these  matters.  But 
no  one  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  schools  are  usually  conducted,  can 
be  ignorant  that  such  promises  are  much  more  a 
matter  of  form  than  substance,  however  sincere  the 
individuals  may  have  been  in  making  them.  "Pro- 
fession** we  all  know  "ta  not  principle;**  neither 
is  it  very  generally  followed  by  conformable  prac- 
tice.   In  nothing  is  this  melancholy  fact  more  con- 
spicuous, than  in  the  neglect,  throughout  our  schools 
of  every  kind,  of  all  such  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction as  would  thoroughly  convince  the  pupils 
that  this  is  deemed  of  infinitely  higher  value  than 
every  thing  else  which  cither  is  or  can  be  taught  at 
such  places.   But  instead  of  such  instruction,  if  we 
examine  with  a  view  solely  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
we  shall  find  almost  every  where  that  the  real, 
the  constant,  the  supreme  object,  is  to  make  what 
are  called  good  scholars  and  learned  men — men  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  various  walks  of  well  disguised  pride,  van- 
ity and  ambition.    To  accomplish  this  object  all 
efforts  are  strenuously  directed,  all  appliances  in- 
dustriously used;  while  moral  nnd  religious  prin- 
ciples, if  inculcated  at  all,  will  be  found  to  occupy 
rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  and  efficient  rank. 
If  any  doubt  it,  let  them  inquire  as  impartially  as 
they  can,  what  manner  of  men  those  are  in  gene- 
ral who  constitute  the  educated  class?  Are  they 
in  most  instances  moral  and  religious  persons,  or 
are  they  not?  Do  they  seem  better  qualified  or 
more  disposed  to  fulfil  the  various  duties  of  life, 
than  those  who  have  not  !>een  blessed  with  equal 
opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement?  If  they 
do  not,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  some 
radical  errors  have  been  committed  in  their  educa- 
tion,— since  the  great  object  of  all  that  deserves 
the  name,  assuredly  is  to  make  men>  not  merely 
more  learned,  but  wiser  and  better— more  intelli- 
gent and  more  virtuous,  than  they  could  possibly 
be  without  it.    That  they  would  be  so  under  a  pro- 
per system  of  instruction — a  system  wherein  mere 
scholastic  learning,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  should  never  be  considered  synonymous 
with  education,  none  can  possibly  doubt  who  hare 
ever  paid  the  least  serious  attention  to  the  subject, 
or  who  have  any  faith  in  the  scripture  declaration 
that,  if  we  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
he  will  never  depart  from  it  when  he  is  old.  When- 
ever, therefore,  we  witness  any  departure  among 
such  of  our  young  people  as  are  said  to  be  well 
educated,  it  amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  Mr^ 
have  not  been  thus  trained.    If  they  had  been ,  such 
departures  would  be  very  rare,  instead  of  being 
most  fatally  common ;  nor  should  we  find,  even 
afler  making  all  due  allowances  for  the  frailty  and 
depravity  of  our  nature,  these  educated  youths,  in 
so  many  deplorable  instances,  despise rs  of  religion, 
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loose  ifl  their  moral*,  voluptuaries  in  practice  as 
well  as  principle,  ignorant  or  regardless  both  of 
their  public  and  private  duties,  and  devoted  en- 
tirely to  their  own  selfish,  depraved  gratifications. 
But  the  lamentable  truth  is,  that  in  a  vast  majority 
of  our  schools,  whatever  promises  may  have  been 
honestly  promulgated  to  the  contrary,  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  the  pupils  are  not  made 
paramount  objects  of  attention.    On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  be  almost  always  presumed,  that  the 
great  work  of  forming  these  principles  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  parental  roof,  where  alas! 
(lo  our  shame  be  it  spoken,)  it  is  in  thousands  of 
instances  utterly  neglected !  Eac  h  pupil  is  conse- 
quently left  to  form  them  for  himself,  after  his  last 
course  of  collegiate  instruction,  during  which  these 
all  essential  guides  to  present  and  future  happiness 
are  rarely  put  into  requisition,  farther  than  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  establishment,  or  as  a  part  of  the  mere  com- 
pendiocu  formulary  of  instruction.    The  fatal  and 
aliuost  certain  consequence  is,  that  multitudes  of 
college  graduates,  after  being  emancipated  from 
scholastic  restraints,  either  plunge  at  once  into  the 
otstructive  vortex  of  folly  and  vice,  or  devote 
themselves  so  entirely  to  the  pursuits  of  wealth, 
pride,  vanity  and  ambition,  as  effectually  to  ex- 
clude from  their  minds  all  thoughts  of  another 
life.  These  minds,  thus  pre-occupied,  have  actu- 
ally no  place  left  for  such  ideas  and  reflections  us 
tend  to  produce  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cesuty  for  making  some  preparation  to  quit  our 
present  state  of  existence,  with  a  reasonable  hope 
of  infinitely  greater  happiness  in  the  next  we  are 
destined  to  enter.    That  the  one  we  are  now  in 
cannot  possibly  last  beyond  a  period  most  fearfully 
brief,  infidels  as  well  as  christians  are  compelled 
to  observe;  for  none  live  to  be  capable  of  observa- 
tion whose  experience  has  not  perfectly  assured 
them,  that  all  are  doomed  to  die;  none  live  to 
years  of  reflection,  who  can  well  avoid  sometimes 
looking  forw  ard,  however  sceptically,  to  that  awful 
doom,  without  many  terrors  and  alarms  as  to  what 
may  follow  so  fearful  a  change.    For  this  change, 
so  absolutely  sure,  so  truly  appalling  to  mun, 
christian  education  alone  can  effectually  prepare 
us— and  ought  therefore  most  assuredly  to  be  made 
the  basis,  the  substantia]  part,  the  great  end  of  all 
education  whatever. 

That  we  can  never  hope  to  see  so  desirable  and 
highly  important  a  reform  accomplished  without 
some  other  means,  some  other  agencies  than  such 
as  we  have  heretofore  had,  seems  to  me  demonstra- 
bly true.  It  appears  equally  clear  that  they  must 
lie  voluntary  associations,  in  some  form  or  other, 
for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  education, 
consisting  of  true,  sincere,  persevering,  efficient 
friends  to  the  cause— no  "  sleeping  partners,"  (as 
mercantile  men  say,)  but  all,  both  active  and  zeal- 
ous to  the  utmost  of  their  power.   To  expect  such 


reform  from  legislation  is  a  vain  hope,  unless  we 
already  had  such  law-makers  in  sufficient  numbers 
for  the  purpose,  as  that  reform  in  our  parental  in- 
struction, schools  and  colleges  alone  could  produce. 
When  such  consummation  can  take  place,  all  es- 
sential as  it  seems  to  our  national  welfare,  and  de- 
voutly as  every  one  may  wish  it,  none  but  he  who 
knoweth  all  things  can  possibly  tell.    But  each  of 
us  may  venture  so  far  as  to  predict,  that  voluntary 
institutions  ami  societies,  similar,  gentlemen,  to 
that  which  you  have  established,  holdout  far  more 
cheering  promises  of  success  than  can  be  hoped 
for  from  any  other  source.    They  will  serve  as 
appropriate  nuclei,  (if  I  may  thus  apply  the  term) 
for  attracting  around  them  the  scattered  talent,  the 
learning  and  active  benevolence  of  society.  When 
thus  concentrated,  they  will  perform  for  our  intel- 
lectual world  what  the  sun  does  for  that  magnificent 
world  of  effulgent  stars  and  constellations  with 
which  he  is  surrounded— by  diffusing  in  every  direc- 
tion that  genial  light  and  heat,  so  essential  to  adorn, 
to  sustain,  and  to  invigorate  both.    What  a  glori- 
ous prospect!  what  a  delightful  anticipation !  Shall 
we  not  then  cherish  it,  my  friends,  as  a  possible 
event — nay,  as  one  which  nothing  is  wanting  to 
accomplish,  but  a  general  combination  of  the  in- 
telligence, the  zeal,  and  active  perseverance  of  the 
numerous  and  sincere,  but  too  desponding,  too  su- 
pine friends  to  the  cause  of  universal  education? 

You,  gentlemen  members  of  this  institution, 
have  commenced  the  noble  work.  Let  your  ex- 
ert ions  then  to  sustain  and  carry  it  on  never  know 
a  moment's  intermission,  and  my  life  on  the  issue, 
but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  the  happy  effects 
of  such  efforts  will  be  felt  and  seen  to  the  remotest 
limits  of  our  community.  Your  patriotic  exam- 
ple will  soon  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  our  be- 
loved state ;  similar  associations  will  be  formed 
elsewhere;  a  similar  spirit  of  benevolence  will  be 
awakened  and  exerted,  until  poor  old  Virginia  will 
once  more  hold  up  her  long  drooping  head  among 
such  of  her  sister  states  as  have  most  advanced  in 
all  those  useful  arts  and  sciences,  best  calculated 
not  only  to  adorn  and  embellish  private  life,  but  to 
secure  both  individual  and  national  happiness. 

Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  to  address  a  few 
remarks  to  you,  young  gentlemen,  the  cherished 
alumni  of  this  college.  Although  not  directly  ap- 
plicable to  our  main  purpose,  I  hope  they  may  be 
found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  it, — since 
I  shall  adduce  a  few  practical  illustrations  of  the 
fatal  errors  you  may  commit  in  regard  both  to 
professional  and  domestic  duties,  unless  you  adopt 
forthwith  and  forever,  as  constant  guides,  those 
good  principles  of  education  which  voluntary  and 
numerous  associations  for  its  improvement,  seem 
alone  capable  of  introducing  into  all  our  schools. 
You  will  be  tho  first  to  enjoy  the  precious  fruits 
of  all  such  as  the  members  of  this  institute  will 
probably  recommend.   Suffer  me  then  to  add  my 
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humble  efforts  to  theirs  for  your  benefit;  and 
deem  me  not  obtrusive,  if  they  should  partake 
somewhat  of  the  admonitory  character:  for,  be 
assured  that  mv  remarks  shall  all  be  such  as  a 
friend  and  father  would  make  to  those  in  whose 
happiness  he  felt  the  deepest  solicitude. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  my  most  anxious  desire 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  thorough  convic- 
tion that  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion, 
indissolubly  united,  must  form  the  beginning,  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  all  that  deserves  the  name 
of  education,  your  first,  your  constant  and  su- 
preme effort  will  be  to  acquire  them.  Then  in- 
deed, you  may  pursue  the  usual  course  of  your 
scholastic  studies,  not  only  without  danger  of  mis- 
taking the  means  for  the  end,  but  with  incalcula- 
ble advantages  both  present  and  prospective ;  for 
all  will  be  made  conducive  to  the  great,  the  eter- 
nal purposes  for  which  you  were  created.  Your 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  histories  will 
contribute  to  convince  you  that  there  have  been 
and  still  are  nations,  kindred  and  people  like  your- 
selves,— with  similar  wants,  passions  and  capabili- 
ties, deserving  your  sympathy,  your  regard,  your 
brotherly  love, — that  national  antipathies  should 
have  no  place  in  a  human  bosom — that  national 
wars,  except  for  defence,  are  national  crimes;  and 
that  man  should  consider  man  his  brother,  in  what- 
ever condition  or  on  whatever  spot  of  the  habita- 
ble globe  he  may  be  found. 

Your  mathematics  will  lead  you  to  the  convic- 
tion, strong  and  irresistible  as  the  demonstrative 
principles  and  reasonings  upon  which  the  whole  of 
this  noble  science  depends,  that  nothing  but  a  God 
of  all  perfect  wisdom  and  love  could  have  endowed 
you  with  faculties  and  powers  cajmble  of  deriving 
not  only  the  highest  mental  gratifications  from 
such  a  source,  but  of  applying  the  discoveries 
which  produce  these  gratifications  to  an  infinite 
series  of  the  most  beneficial  purposes. 

Your  chemistry  will  aid  in  teaching  you  that 
none  but  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  of  boundless 
power  and  goodness,  could  possibly  have  contrived 
and  arranged  such  a  vast  multitude  of  substances, 
in  all  their  endless  variety  of  combinations  and 
affinities,  such  an  immense  world  of  multiform 
matter — all  as  it  would  seem  conducive  in  some 
way  or  other  to  human  comfort,  gratification,  or 
high  enjoyment. 

Your  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  will  draw  you 
irresistibly  to  a  great  first  cause— the  supreme, 
beneficent,  ever  bounteous  Author  of  all  the  objects 
of  our  senses,  of  all  the  powers  and  conceptions  of 
our  understandings;  and  will  indelibly  stamp  upon 
your  hearts  the  sentiments  of  adoration,  love  and 
obedience,  as  the  only  proper  tribute  you  could  pay 
to  a  Being,  who,  so  far  as  we  can  comprehend  his 
works,  hath  made  them  all  subservient,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  our  own  happiness,  both  in 
time  and  eternity.  These  sciences  will  bring  home 


to  your  bosoms  and  business  the  vital  truth  that  you 
have  minds  of  vast  powers  of  comprehension— fa- 
culties capable  of  undefinable  expansion ;  and  souls 
of  such  godlike  energies,  aspirations  and  capaeitie* 
of  enjoy  ment,  as  nothing  less  than  a  God  of  all  pow- 
er, wisdom  and  love,  could  either  havecreated  or  be- 
stowed. In  a  word,  whatever  path  you  may  pur- 
sue within  the  whole  circle  of  scientific  and  lite- 
rary research,  it  will  lead  you,  if  under  the  con- 
stant guidance  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
to  the  possession  of  the  chief  good  here  on  earth, 
and  to  "  that  house  above,  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens." 

There  are  indeed  no  circumstances  nor  situa- 
tions in  which  you  can  anticipate  even  the  possi- 
bility of  being  placed,  unless  bereft  of  all  con- 
sciousness or  sanity  of  mind,  that  can  exempt  you 
from  the  obligation  of  making  these  principles  the 
chart  and  compass  as  it  were,  by  which  you  are  to 
steer  your  earthly  course.  Let  us  imagine  a  few 
of  such  as  most  commonly  occur  in  our  progress 
through  life — such  as  are  matters  of  choice  rather 
than  necessity — and  we  shall  then  more  clearly 
see  the  indispensable  use  of  such  a  chart  and  com- 
pass to  direct  us  safely  and  happily  in  our  una- 
voidable passage  to  realms  of  eternal  duration. 

Almost  every  man,  for  example,  at  some  period 
of  his  existence,  desires  to  become  a  husband — to 
unite  himself  for  life  to  some  individual  of  the  other 
sex,  as  a  means  of  enjoying  far  greater  happiness 
than  he  possibly  could  in  any  single  state.    It  is  a 
situation  in  which  millions  voluntarily  place  them- 
selves— a  situation  of  vast  and  complicated  re- 
sponsibilities— involving  numerous  relationships 
and  duties  of  the  highest  imaginable  importance, 
upon  which  depend  not  only  the  domestic  and  so- 
cial happiness  of  individuals,  but  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  whole  communities  and  nations.  Yet,  how 
few  of  these  millions,  even  among  the  most  deeply 
versed  in  scholastic  lore,  unless  they  are  men  of 
the  soundest  moral  and  religious  principles,  are 
ever  guided  in  their  choice  by  any  thing  but  fancy, 
whim,  caprice,  or  some  other  far  less  excusable 
motive?    Their  scholastic  acquirements  alone, 
never  avail  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  eye 
is  usually  the  sole  guide — the  appellate  court  of 
reason  and  judgment  not  being  so  much  as  even 
consulted.  When  married,  they  generally  become 
parents,  and  thereby  incur  duties  the  most  sacred 
and  of  the  most  awful  responsibilities;  for  they  are 
then  answerable  for  the  souls  of  others  as  well  as 
for  their  own — for  souls,  with  whose  happiness  they 
are  intrusted  even  by  the  God  of  the  universe 
himself!    Yet  how,  let  me  ask, are  these  momen- 
tous duties  generally  fulfilled,  even  by  the  best 
scholars,  unless  they  are  also  moral  and  religion* 
men?    Instead  of  fulfilment,  we  too  often  beboM 
total  neglect,  nay  frequently  the  grossest,  ro«-*t 
shameful,  most  criminal  violation;  and  all  this 
too  by  individuals  who  have  obtained  the  highest 
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collegiate  honors.  What  is  the  fair  inference  from 
such  facts?  Why,  that  no  education  which  has  not 
tbe  united  principles  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  re- 
commend for  its  basis,  its  means  of  completion, 
aod  its  great  end,  can  fit  man  even  for  the  two  most 
common  and  by  far  the  most  important  conditions 
of  life. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  now  to  a  lew  of  the 
chief  professions  in  which  the  young  men  of  our 
country  are  most  apt  to  engage ;  and  let  us  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  how  far  mere  scholastic  ac- 
quirements, even  of  the  highost  grade,  will  enable 
you  to  pursue  these  professions  with  profit  and 
honor  to  yourselves,  and  with  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  you  are  members. 

If  you  become  physicians,  without  something 
more  than  the  mere  nominal  worldy  belief  in  the 
general  utility  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
you  will  have  nothing  but  the  very  feeble,  seldom 
regarded  check  of  worldy  prudence,  to  restrain  you 
from  hurrying  into  tbe  practice  of  the  profession, 
before  the  proper  preparation  can  possibly  be 
made.  Your  own  pecuniary  emolument  will  be- 
come your  chief  object,— this  you  will  be  apt  to 
pursue  with  no  farther  regard  than  your  popularity 
requires,  to  the  numerous  risks  you  will  incur  of 
destroying  both  tbe  health  and  life  of  others.  You 
will  hasten  on  in  this  course  with  a  brevity  of  pre- 
paration far  shorter  than  is  deemed  necessary  to 
mike  even  a  good  cook  or  washer- woman — al- 
though tbe  thing  to  be  practised  upon,  in  the  first 
case,  is  human  life  itself;  while,  in  the  latter  cases, 
they  are  only  the  human  appetite  for  food  and  some 
of  the  habiliments  of  the  human  body !  Yet,  it  is 
upon  the  skill  and  humanity  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  society  must  depend  for  the 
alleviation  or  cure  of  nil  those  indescribable  mise- 
ries, under  which,  in  the  countless  forms  of  sick- 
aess  and  disease,  mankind  are  doomed  to  suffer  to 
the  end  of  the  world — doomed  alas!  in  a  great 
measure,  by  their  ow  n  vices  and  profligacy,  super- 
induced by  false  education  much  more  than  by 
any  naturally  inherent  defect  either  in  their  bodily 
or  mental  constitutions. 

Should  the  profession  of  law  be  your  choice, 
here  also  you  will  find  that  mere  scholarship,  mere 
literary  and  scientific  acquirement,  unsustained  by 
deeply  fixed,  continually  active,  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles,  will  avail  you  quite  as  little  as  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Instead  of  becoming 
"  compounders  of  strife,"  as  these  principles  enjoin 
us  all  to  be,  you  will  be  much  more  apt  to  turn  out 
eocouragers  of  litigation.  You  will  often  without 
scruple  aid  the  rapacious  and  vindictive  in  the 
gratification  of  their  criminal  passions,  by  defend- 
ing them  from  the  legal  consequences  of  their  in- 
dulgence. You  will  frequently  vindicate  the  op- 
pressor in  his  wrongs,  assist  guilt  in  seeking  safety, 
and  enable  crime  to  escape  its  just  and  lawful  pun- 
ishment  Calumniators,  thieves,  robbers,  and  de- 
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stroyers  of  life  as  well  as  of  innocence,  will  be  in- 
debted to  you  for  renewed  opportunities  of  preying 
upon  the  peace,  the  property,  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety. You  will  thus,  as  far  as  depends  upon  your 
professional  labors,  actually  cherish  crime,  pervert 
justice,  and  defeat  the  ends  of  all  those  conserva- 
tive laws  which  it  should  be  your  peculiar  province 
to  expound,  your  inviolable  duty  to  sustain  in  all 
their  purity  and  force,  by  never  for  a  moment 
countenancing  or  aiding  their  violators.  Then  the 
appropriate  punishment  for  every  outrage  against 
penal  law  would  always  follow  every  perpetration 
of  unlawful  deeds;  for  each  fee  offered  by  such 
enemies  of  mankind  as  commit  atrocious  crimes, 
would  be  considered  and  rejected  either  as  the 
price  of  property  wickedly  gained — of  innocence 
utterly  ruined— of  character  irretrievably  blasted, 
or  of  life  criminally  taken  away.  I  do  not  speak 
of  those  doubtful  cases  wherein  lawyers  may  be 
deceived  by  the  ex  parte  statements  of  their  cli- 
ents ;  but  of  such  as  carry  deep  and  damning  guilt 
in  their  very  face— of  those  in  which  the  appli- 
cants for  counsel  prove  themselves,  by  their  own 
shewing,  \o  be  steeped  as  it  were  in  infamy,  iniquity 
and  deadly  crime— of  those  who  practice  injustice 
as  a  lucrative  trade,  ruin  character  by  way  of  re- 
creation, and  destroy  innocence  us  a  pleasurable 
pursuit— of  those  who,  as  long  as  their  money  lasts, 
rely  upon  lawyers  to  defend  them  in  making  the 
property,  the  character,  the  happiness  of  others 
subservient  to  their  own  diabolical  appetites  and 
passions.  Would  all  lawyers  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience  never  to  appear  for  such  wretches,  un- 
less the  courts  assigned  them  as  counsel,  the  crimi- 
nals themselves  would  never  be  unjustly  con- 
demned; neither  would  they  ever  escape  punish- 
ment, as  they  now  often  do,  by  the  ingenious  but 
highly  pernicious  sophistry  of  their  hired  defend- 
ers. Laws  would  then  attain  the  great  ends  for 
which  they  were  enacted,  and  our  whole  commu- 
nity would  enjoy  a  far  greater  degree  of  safety 
from  the  perpetrators  of  crime  than  it  has  ever 
done  heretofore. 

Should  political  life  be  your  choice,  after  finish- 
ing a  scholastic  course  wherein  both  morals  and 
religion  have  been  so  little  regarded  as  not  to  be 
made  paramount  objects  of  pursuit,  instead  of  be- 
coming pure  patriots,  solely  devoted  to  your  coun- 
try's good,  you  will  be  much  more  apt  to  turn  con- 
stant calculators  of  the  chances  for  personal  ag- 
grandizement— careful  measurers  and  weighers  of 
your  own  private  interests  against  your  public  du- 
ties, and  deep  casuists  in  the  means  of  evading  or 
violating  the  last  to  promote  the  first,  wherever 
your  real  purpose  and  only  anxious  desire  may  ad- 
mit of  probable  concealment  You  will  become, 
with  few  exceptions,  if  possessed  of  sufficient  ta- 
lents and  cunning,  members  of  that  most  perni- 
cious class  of  politicians  called  demagogues,  who 
in  fact  have  always  proved  the  curse  of  every 
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country  wherein  they  have  acquired  political  pow- 
er. These  have  patriotism,  patriotism,  continu- 
ally on  their  lips,  but  never  in  their  hearts  and 
actions— deeming  it  much  easier  to  feign  love  of 
country  than  really  to  possess  and  exert  it— much 
more  thrifty  to  wheedle  and  cajole  the  people  for 
their  own  base  selfish  purposes, — than  manful- 
ly and  like  true  friends  combat  their  prejudices 
and  inform  their  understandings.  You  will  reach 
the  lowest,  most  despicable  grade  of  political  pros- 
titution, by  turning  man-toorshippers ;  and  soon 
learn  to  offer  up  your  incense  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  vanity  of  your  idols  and  their  power  to  gra- 
tify your  wants ;  until  at  last  you  will  neither  see, 
hear,  nor  understand  any  thing  but  as  they  wish 
you ;  and  will  call  black  white,  or  white  black — 
just  as  they  bid  you  do.  To  this  wretched  state  of 
degradation  and  self-abasement  do  most  politicians 
sink  themselves,  whose  educations  have  not  been 
firmly  based  on  sound,  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples. 

Let  us  suppose,  lastly,  that  you  should  prefer  the 
mercantile  profession  to  any  other,  after  acquiring 
all  the  learning  to  be  gained  in  the  customary 
course  of  education.  What  will  probably  be  your 
practice  as  merchants,  if  the  principles  which  I  am 
recommending  as  the  essentials  of  all  education, 
have  not  been  made  so  of  yours?  Will  this  prac- 
tice be  guided  by  the  social  or  the  selfish  princi- 
ple? Will  it  be,  "  live  and  let  live,"  or  "  live  for 
self  alone  ?"  But  very  little  observation  and  ex- 
perience will  compel  you  to  admit  that  the  latter 
maxim  will  in  most  cases  be  the  ruling  one.  Nay, 
it  will  not  only  rule  you,  but  blind  you  also  to  the 
great  truth  which  should  always  govern  the  whole 
mercantile  class,  that  all  fair  commerce  is  nothing 
more  than  an  interchange  of  equivalents — a  sup- 
plying of  each  other's  wants — by  which  both  sel- 
lers and  buyers  are  mutually  benefitted — a  bond  of 
peace  and  union,  instead  of  a  war  of  cunning  for 
the  accumulation  of  pelf.  In  fact  every  thing 
called  commerce  or  barter,  wherein  this  effect  of 
mutual  benefit  does  not  take  place,  so  far  as  de- 
pends upon  the  intention  of  the  parties,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  fraud  in  disguise— fraud  con 
cealed  under  the  specious  title  of  skill  in  trade — in 
other  words,  it  is  an  unjust  attempt  on  both  sides 
to  get  some  undue  advantage  in  the  traffic.  Such 
attempts  you  never  would  make — indeed  you 
could  not  possibly  make  them,  were  your  hearts 
constantly  and  deeply  influenced,  during  the  whole 
of  your  scholastic  course,  by  the  pure,  the  genu- 
ine principles  of  morality  and  religion,  while  your 
conduct  was  regulated  by  them  as  the  guardians 
of  your  honor,  the  preservers  of  your  reputation, 
the  unerring  guides  that  point  the  way  from  time 
to  eternity. 

These  principles  and  these  alone  form  our  only 
safeguards  against  vice  and  crime — our  only  secu- 
rity for  using  whatever  other  education  we  may 


acquire,  as  rational  and  accountable  beings  should 
use  all  the  powers  of  their  minds  and  bodies.  Once 
acquired  and  ardently  cherished,  tbey  will  prove 
to  you  "  a  refuge  in  every  storm — a  present  help 
in  every  trouble" — the  sweetest  solace  in  all  ad- 
versity—the ever  faithful  monitors  and  guides  in 
prosperous  fortune.  Armed  with  such  a  panoply 
you  may  safely  march  through  all  the  most  peri- 
lous paths  of  life,  without  fear  of  serious  injury; 
and  proceed,  rejoicing  on  your  way,  that  you  have 
neither  lived  nor  labored  in  vain.  Yours  will  be 
the  only  true  glory  of  the  present  life, — that  of 
contributing  to  human  happiness — yours  the  sole 
victory  worthy  of  beings  endowed  with  such  god- 
like faculties,— the  victory  over  your  own  pas- 
sions— and  yours  the  indescribable  rewards  after 
death,  of  those  "  who  have  done  the  will  of  their 
Father  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Look  always  to  these  principles  as  to  the  polar  star 
of  your  earthly  course— act  up  to  them  faithfully, 
under  all  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  you 
may  be  placed ;  and  each  of  you  may  then,  in  the 
confident  hope  of  being  graciously  heard,  begin 
and  close  every  day  of  your  lives  with  the  com- 
prehensive prayer  of  the  pious  Thomson  :— 

"Father  of  light  and  life !  thou  Good  Supreme ! 
Oh !  teach  me  what  is  good '.  teach  me  thyself! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity  and  vice, 
From  ev'ry  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure; 
Sacred,-subs(Antial,— never-fading  bliss  !" 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  CONTRASTS 

OB,  A  FASHIONABLE  AND  AN  UNFASHIONABLE  NEW 
ENGLAND  WIFE. 

Horace  Lawrexck  and  Ellen  Frazier  had 
been  three  years  married,  when  Alpbeus  North, 
their  friend,  and  nearest  neighbor,  brought  home 
his  beautiful  bride,  the  accomplished  Anna  Wes- 
ton. 

Tbey  resided  in  a  little  village,  the  principal  at- 
traction of  which  was,  that  it  was  a  good  place  for 
business.  The  village  was,  indeed,  beautifully 
situated.  From  every  point  the  landscape  was  di- 
versified by  hill  and  dale — the  one  crowned  by  be  re 
and  there  a  towering  oak, — the  other  shaded  by  the 
branching  elm.  The  clear  waters  of  the  river, 
pursuing  its  rather  circuitous  course,  might  be 
seen  from  every  eminence ;  and  its  passage  being 
in  many  places  obstructed,  waterfalls  added  to  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  other  motives  than  the  gratification  of 
the  eye,  to  locate  themselves  on  this  favored  spot. 
The  useful  was  to  them  the  only  truly  beautiful ; 
and  however  much  the  admirer  of  the  lovely  and 
picturesque  in  nature  might  have  regretted  it, 
there  man  of  business  delighted  in  adding  mill  to 
mill,— and  in  seeing  the  fine  river  obstructed  bj 
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logs  and  slabs, — and  every  <yticr  wearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lumber-yard  It  was  a  real  busi- 
ness place.  The  men  we*  *H  intent  on  accumu- 
lating dollars  and  cents;  f>d  although  among  their 
vires  and  daughters,  thr®  was  abundance  of  tea- 
drinking,  visiting,  and*°c>ah''>ty  ~ and  here  and 
there  an  effort  at  the£«mteel,— there  was  neither 
science,  nor  literatue,  nor  refinement  in  the  place, 
excepting  the  little-hat  just  retained  the  breath  of 
life,  in  the  habilatin  of  the  aged  pastor  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  that  whi«  was  enclosed  in  the  room  ol  I 
the  young  pbysicin. 

Had  he  consuted  taste  alone,  the  village  of 

L   was  tie  last  place  Horace  Lawrence 

would  have  selected  as  his  place  of  residence ;  for 
he  was  scientific  literary,  and  refined,— calculated 
at  once,  to  enby  ami  adorn  polished  society;  but 
uuugh  the  soi  of  a  gentleman,  a  finished  educa- 
tion was  all  lis  father  could  give  him  ; — of  course 
be  had  his  own  fortune  to  make.  He  was  a  law- 
yer, and  the  village  of  L  presented  a  fair 

opening  for  one  of  that  profession. 

At  soon  as  his  business  was  sufficiently  estab- 
lished to  warrant  it,  he  had  married.  lie  did  not 
choose  Ellen  Frazier  because  she  was  either  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  accomplished,  or  the 
most  fascinating  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance; 
but  because  she  had  superior  strength  of  mind, 
and  firmness  of  character, — was  amiable,  well- 
principled,  and  well-informed — and  therefore  like- 
ly to  make  a  judicious  friend,  and  a  good  wife  and 
mother.  She  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  for 
faccessive  generations  ranked  high  in  New  Eng- 
land for  learning  and  piety ;  but  her  father  was  in 
narrow  circumstances ;  and  all  the  money  he  had 
to  spare,  was  expended  on  the  education  of  his  two 
sons;— so  that  Ellen  was  constrained  to  make  the 
most  of  her  resources,  to  acquire  the  education  of 
a  gentlewoman.  But  she  loved  knowledge, — and 
when  that  is  the  case,  no  one  will  remain  in  igno- 
rance. She  was  not  scientific,  but  her  mind  was 
richly  stored  with  useful  knowledge,  which  ren- 
dered her  a  valuable  friend,  and  a  most  entertain- 
ing companion.  And  in  her  own  mother  she  had 
ta*n  blessed  with  a  living  example  of  all  that  is 
roost  valuable  in  woman,  in  the  several  relations 
of  life.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  disappointed  in 
his  wife.  She  possessed  his  entire  confidence ;  and 
erery  year  witnessed  an  increase  of  his  respect  and 
affection  for  her.  They  were  a  well-matched,  and 
happy  pair. 

AlpheuB  North  was  a  native  of  the  village  of 

L — ■  .    His  father  was  an  untaught  man,  but 

shrewd  and  intelligent ;  and  by  dint  of  industry 
and  frugality,  arose  from  being  a  shoemaker,  his 
bench  his  only  property,  to  having  money  in  the 
stocks, — two  or  three  saw-mills  on  the  river,  and 
a  very  genteel  bouse,  beautifully  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village.  Resolved  that  his  son 
should  be,  what  he  was  conscious  be  himself  was 
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not,  namely,  a  gentleman,  he  spared  no  expense 
on  his  education.  And  he  met  the  only  return  he 
wished; — Alpheus  was  a  scholar,  and  an  elegant 
man.  He  was  more.  For  while  bis  father  had 
been  thinking  of  his  education  and  fortune,  and 
providing  for  both,  his  mother  had  been  thinking 
of  his  heart.  She  was  an  illiterate  woman,  but 
devotedly  pious;  and  she  thought  little  of  the  pros- 
pects of  bcr  children  for  this  world,  in  compari- 
son with  their  fitness  for  the  next.  Her  first  ob- 
ject had  been  to  bring  them  up  in  "  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord;"  and  if  all  the  holy 
desires  of  her  heart  were  not  satisfied  in  their  be- 
half, they  were  certainly  well-principled;  reve- 
rencing the  Bible,  and  respecting,  if  not  posses- 
sing true  piety.  And  Alpheus,  the  only  son,  was 
the  most  amiable,  the  most  tender,  the  most  hope- 
ful of  them  all. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  died  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other,  the  year  that  Alpheus  left  college; 
and  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  house  in 

L  ,  beside  other  property  to  the  amount  of 

fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Having  no  predeliction 
for  either  of  the  learned  professions,  and  feeling 
strongly  attached  to  his  native  place,  he  establish- 
ed himself  at  L  as  a  merchant 

Anna  Weston  was  the  only  child  of  parents, 
who,  though  neither  well-educated,  nor  well-man- 
nered, moved  in  the  first  circles  in  the  town  in 
which  they  resided,  nobody  knew  why,  and  sup- 
ported their  station,  nobody  knew  how.  They  al- 
ways contrived  to  appear  genteelly  in  their  house, 
without  any  obvious  means;  for  Mr.  Weston's 
whole  business  seemed  to  be,  the  now  and  then 
taking  the  acknowledgement  of  a  deed,  or  some 
other  trifling  business  as  a  justice  of  peace ;  and 
no  one  could  name  any  property  as  his, — whether 
houses,  or  lands,  or  money.  This,  however,  only 
gave  rise  to  idle  speculation,  and  furnished  con- 
versation for  those  vacant  minds,  that  can  find  no 
more  entertaining  or  instructive  subject  of  conver- 
sation, than  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors;  for  he 
owed  no  man  anything,  and  therefore  no  one  was 
really  concerned  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  his 
property.  The  fact  was,  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weston  were  remarkably  skilful  in  making  a 
good  deal  of  show,  with  very  limited  means ;  and 
their  study  from  January  to  December  was  how 
to  keep  up  appearances. 

Anna  was  the  idol  of  her  parents.  She  was 
beautiful  in  person,  and  amiable  in  disposition, — 
with  as  much  tact  as  father  and  mother  both.  Her 
education  was  completely  superficial ;  but  she  stu- 
died every  thing  a  little, — and  by  usually  being 
seen  in  the  morning  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and 
often  speaking  of  her  favorite  studies,  it  was  taken 
for  granted,  that  her  mind  was  uncommonly  well 
stored.  But  every  thing  about  her  character  and 
acquirements  was  completely  artificial,  her  sweet- 
ness of  temper  alone  excepted. 
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Anna  was  visiting  an  old  school-fellow  in  Bos- 
ton, when  A 1  pbeus  North  for  the  first  time  saw 
her.  Her  beauty  instantly  captivated  his  eye;  her 
graceful,  and  somewhat  showy  manners,  pleased 
his  fancy ;  and  her  amiable  disposition  and  spright- 
ly conversation,  engaged  his  affections.  He  was 
soon  deeply  in  love;  and  before  declaring  himself, 
only  wished  to  know,  whether  her  principles  were 
such  as  the  son  of  a  mother  like  his  own  could  ap- 
prove. He  conversed  with  her  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  was  delighted  to  find,  not  only  that  her 
feelings  were  tender,  but  that  she  was  a  member 
of  the  church  in  her  native  town.  He  at  once  of- 
fered his  hand,  which  was  accepted;  and  in  due 

time  he  brought  bis  beautiful  bride  to  L  , 

after  having  taken  her  to  Saratoga  Springs,  and 
one  or  two  other  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

Between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  A Ipheus 
North,  there  was  no  ceremony.  Similarity  of  edu- 
cation, and,  on  some  accounts,  congeniality  of 
taste,  had  made  them  fond  of  each  other's  society 
from  first  acquaintance;  and  time  had  ripened  this 
early  preference  into  friendship.  Mr.  North  was 
ever  a  welcome  visiter  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, where  he  was  treated  more  as  a  brother 
than  as  a  common  acquaintance. 

The  next  morning  after  his  arrival  at  L  

with  his  bride,  he  called  upon  Mrs.  Lawrence,  to 
bespeak  from  her  an  early  call ;  as  Mrs.  North 
must  necessarily  feel  solitary  among  entire  stran- 
gers; and,  indeed,  where  there  were  none  with 
whom  she  could  wish  ever  to  be  intimate,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  alone  excepted.  He  hoped  he 
should  now  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  requite  the 
cordial  hospitality  that  had  been  accorded  to  him, 
and  which  had  constituted  so  large  a  share  of  his 
happiness. 

In  a  short  time  an  intimacy  between  the  two 
families  was  established.  Mrs.  Lawrence  could 
not,  indeed,  very  frequently  visit  Mrs.  North,  as 
she  had  two  young  children ;  and  her  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  her  husband,  to  superintend 
the  general  well  being  of  her  family,  and  take  care 
of  these  little  ones,  kept  her,  the  greater  part  of 
her  time,  within  her  own  doors.  But  Mrs.  North 
had  no  confinement, — and  with  the  most  graceful 
ease  she  waived  ceremony,  and  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  would  put  her  blooming  and  smiling  face  into 
the  nursery,  the  parlor,  or  whatever  room  Mrs. 
Lawrence  might  chance  to  be  in,  and  be  quite  at 


Two  months  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  North  came 
to  L —  ,  when  one  morning  as  she  was  sitting 


in  the  nursery  with  Mrs.  Lawrence, 

"  I  look  upon  you  with  increasing  astonishment 
every  day,  to  see  you  always  so  cheerful  and  hap- 
py." Mrs.  Lawrence  looked  up  in  some  sur- 
prise, and  inquired,  "  Why  she  should  be  other- 


Why  ?— Because  you  are  so  perpetually  em- 


ployed— shut  up  in  your  own  bouse-  1 
think  you  would  be  Vetched!" 

"I  am  so  constantly  and  necessarily,  and,  for 
a  greater  part  of  the  hue,  so  interestingly  em- 
ployed, that  I  have  no  leisure  to  be  unhappy," 
said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  wiUasmile. 

"  Interestingly !  Pardon  ne,"  said  Mrs.  North, 
"  but  can  domestic  concerns  »*er  be  interesting?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  »  question,  my  dear 
Mrs.  North?" 

"  Call  me  Anna,  do— I  hate  Mrs.  North  from 
an  intimate  friend, — especially  oie  somewhat  older 
than  myself,"  said  Mrs.  North  *•  But  tell  me 
how  you  can  be  interested  in  whit  1  have  thought 
must  be  irksome  to  every  one." 

"  Every  affectionate  wife,  my  dtar  ^/nrui,"  said 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  must  be  interested  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  Iter  husband ;  every 
mother,  especially  every  christian  mother,  must 
be  interested  in  the  care  and  instruction  of  her 
children;  and  my  Lucius  is  now  two  years oli — 
capable,  therefore,  of  receiving  moral  impresswns 
that  may  endure  through  eternity ; — and  every  luiy 
should  strive  to  be  so  much  of  a  lady,  as  to  have  her 
whole  household  well  regulated,  and  all  domestic 
business  well,  and  reasonably  performed." 

"  0,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  North.  "  Vet  every 
human  being  needs  recreation.  You  will  sooo 
wear  yourself  out  by  such  unceasing  attention  to 
domestic  duties." 

"  By  no  means.  You  know  that  variety  of  ob- 
jects and  occupations  is  an  antidote  to  exhaustion ; 
beside,  books  and  my  flower-garden  are  a  never 
failing  source  of  pleasure  and  relaxation.  Indeed, 
ray  dear  Mrs.  North,  1  wonder  how  a  wife  and 
mother  can  ever  know  ennui,  or  find  much  time 
to  devote  to  general  society." 

"Would  I  had  your  resources,"  said  Mrs.  Nor  lb. 
"  But, really,  were  it  not  for  you,  I  believe  I  should 
die  of  ennui  in  this  stupid,  vulgar  place,  notwith- 
standing 1  have  the  kindest,  and  roost  attentive 
husband  in  the  world.  But  he  cannot  always  be 
with  roe,  of  course;  and  when  he  is  attending  to 
business,  you  are  my  only  resource.  Do  you  know 
that  for  a  month  past,  I  have  been  dreading  the 
approach  of  this  week?" 

"  On  what  account?" 

"Because  I  thought  that  when  Mr.  Law  rem* 
went  to  attend  court,  you  would  certainly  go 
with  him,  after  having  been  immured  so  long.  I 
dreaded  it  so  much,  I  could  not  even  ask  you  whe- 
ther or  not  you  should  go." 

"  I  very  seldom  go  anywhere  with  Mr.  Law- 
rence, to  be  absent  more  than  one  day,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawrence.  "  We  do  not  feel  quite  easy  to  be 
from  home  at  the  same  time." 

"And  do  you  ever  go  without  him?"  asked  Mr» 
North. 

"  Not  very  often ;  for  when  he  is  with  roe,  horn« 
is  much  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world  My 
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friend,"  she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  you  have  not 
yet  been  a  wife  long  enough  to  know  much  about 
it  Three  or  four  years  hence  you  will  find  em- 
ployment enough;  and  that  which,  I  doubt  not, 
will  prove  so  interesting,  that  you  will  not  be  wil- 
ling to  transfer  it  to  other  hands." 

"  Perhaps  so— but,  really,  I  do  lore  society.  I 
do  love  to  drive  about  a  little,  and  see  the  world, 
and  the  people  that  are  in  it.  And,  by  the  way, 
do  you  know  that  I  go  to  Boston,  with  Alphcus, 
in  a  fortnight  ?  Business  calls  him  there,— and  he 
sayi  he  cannot  go  without  me.  I  am  glad  of  it, 
truly.  I  should  not  like  to  ask  him  to  take  me 
with  him, — and  stay  at  home,  alone,  1  could  not!*' 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
journey,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence.  "And  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not.  Mr.  North  is,  of 
course, at  present,  your  principal  care;  and  you 
bare  little  else  to  do,  but  study  to  promote  his  hap- 
pmess. 

The  journey  to  Boston  on  business  was  only  the 
precursor  of  another,  in  a  different  direction,  for 
pleasure;  for  Mr.  North,  himself,  loved  to  visit 
different  parts  pf  the  country ;  he  took  pride  in 
the  admiration  and  attention  bis  young  wife  com- 
manded ;  and,  beside,  he  could  not  but  |>erceive 

that  L  seemed  more  and  more  unpleasant 

to  her,  after  every  excursion, — and  it  was  his  con- 
stant desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  one  so 
tenderly  beloved.  Perhaps  he  took  not  the  most 
certain  way  to  increase  her  happiness ; — but  that 
was  the  fault  of  his  head— not  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  North  never  teazed,  or  even  asked  her  hus- 
band for  any  gratification.  She  was,  at  once  too 
amiable,  and  too  polite  to  do  either;  yet  she  had  a 
way  of  her  own — and  a  most  graceful  and  fasci- 
nating way  it  was— of  leading  him  on  to  propose 
the  very  thing  she  had  resolved  on, — and  then 
yielding  to  his  plan,  with  an  air  of  relinquishing 
•ome  more  favored  scheme  of  her  own,  for  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  him.  Indeed,  every  thing 
$he  did,  was  done  in  the  most  amiable  and  graceful 
manner— even  to  the  spending  of  money,  which 
she  did  with  the  air  of  a  princess.  And  her  hus- 
band sometimes  feared  she  was  a  little  too  profuse  ; 
but  she  dressed  with  such  taste  ;  was  so  generous, 
and  to  much  the  belle  wherever  she  appeared,  that 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  supply  her  purse 
l<*»  liberally. 

For  nearly  three  months  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 

were  scarcely  at  L  for  more  than  a  week  at 

a  lime;  and  the  cold  winds  and  bad  roads  of  No- 
vember, alone  led  them  to  settle  quietly  at  home. 
On  every  return  to  L  ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence had  been  duly  visited ;  and  now,  when  the 
autumnal  campaign  was  fairly  over,  their  society 
wae  more  needed,  more  valued  titan  ever.  Scarcely 
twenty-four  hours  passed,  without  bringing  Mrs. 
Lawrence  the  favor  of  a  longer  or  shorter  visit. 

"And  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lawrence,  you  bare 


not  been  five  miles  from  L-  ,  since  my  jour- 
ney to  Boston  last  August?" 
"  I  have  not." 

"  Nor  wanted  to  be,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
North. 

"All  circumstances  considered,  I  have  not,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Lawrence.  "  It  would  afford  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  various  parts  of  the  world, — 
in  the  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  States  of  the 
Union,— in  Europe  as  well  as  America  ;  but  as  I 
am  situated,  by  the  providence  of  an  all-wise  Fa- 
ther, I  must  content  myself  with  the  knowledge  of 
different  places,  that  I  can  derive  from  books.  And 
this,  if  not  so  satisfactory,  is,  at  least,  a  cheaper 
mode  of  obtaining  information,  than  travelling." 

Two  things  in  this  answer  struck  Mrs.  North. 
"A  cheaper  mode !"  Yes — as  Mr.  Lawrence  in- 
herited no  fortune,  it  was  necessary  for  his  wife  to 
think  of  economy.  How  fortunate  for  herself  that 
Mr.  North's  father  was  a  rich  man!  "Know- 
ledge— travelling  to  obtain  knowledge  !"  The 
idea  had  never  before  occurred  to  her  mind.  She 
had  always  travelled  solely  for  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  really  felt  attached  to  Mrs. 
North.  Her  amiable  temper  and  pleasing  man- 
ners had  won  her  affections,  and  she  wished  to  do 
her  good.  She  soon  learned  that  her  friend  had 
many  false  notions :  that,  in  her  estimation,  wealth 
was  the  most  valuable  distinction;  that  show  was 
elegance;  and  that  dress  and  idleness  were  gen- 
tility. She  saw,  too,  that  she  was  nearly,  or  quite 
destitute  of  internal  sources  of  happiness ;  that  all 
the  nobler  powers  of  her  mind  lay  dormant ;  that 
she  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  intellectual  plea 
sures.  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  no  conception  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  she  wislied  to  accomplish ; 
she  knew  not  how  deep-rooted  were  the  evils  she 
wished  to  subdue ;  knew  not  that  they  were  com- 
pletely intertwined  with  her  whole  mental  consti 
tut  ion. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  often  heard  Mrs.  North  talk  of 
hooks;  and  she  directed  her  to  a  course  of  read- 
ing, which  she  thought  would  at  once  prove  highly 
interesting  and  beneficial.  But  Mrs.  North  bad 
never  really  read  a  book  for  pleasure,  or  for  intel- 
lectual improvement,  in  her  life.  She  bad  never 
been  taught  by  her  parents,  and  had  never  con- 
ceived the  idea  herself,  that  the  object  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  was  to  fit  her  for  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  to  herself  and  others. 

The  knowledge  she  really  possessed,  was  ac- 
quired for  the  express  purpose  of  display — to  give 
her  distinction  in  the  circle  in  which  she  moved. 
Of  course  she  bad  gone  about  the  acquisition  of  it, 
not  as  a  pleasure,  but  as  a  task  that  must  be  ac- 
complished. Mrs.  Lawrence  had  likewise  heard 
her  speak  of  the  benevolent  societies  with  which 
she  had  been  connected  in  her  native  place,  and 
she  strove  to  awaken  her  sympathies  for  the  poor 
in  L  ,  and  excite  interest  in  benevolent  en- 
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terprises  of  a  higher  order.  But  although  Mrs. 
North  would  give  freely,  and,  particularly  if  a 
subscription  paper  was  handed  about,  would  sub- 
scribe liberally,  there  was  evidently  no  heart  in 
her  charities.  She  could  find  no  pleasure  in  search- 
ing out  the  destitute  and  afflicted  in  her  own  per- 
son. If  she  heard  of  one  who  was  sick,  she  would 
perhaps  send  them  a  sum  of  money  preposterously 
large,  that  Mrs.  North  might  be  spoken  of  as  a 
most  munificent  lady;  but  she  could  not  have  made 
a  basin  of  broth,  to  have  saved  a  life.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  system  of  benefitting  the  poor  at  a 
very  trifling  expense  of  time  and  labor,  by  mak- 
ing comfortable  garments  out  of  old  ones  that  were 
lying  useless,  an  encumbrance  to  closets  and  draw- 
ers. It  is  nearly  useless  to  give  such  garments  to 
the  poor  in  an  unprepared  state ;  seldom  have  they 
sufficient  ingenuity,  or  patience,  or  industry,  tu 
turn  them  to  profitable  account.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
was  fully  aware  of  this ;  and  she  was  remarkable 
for  the  ingenuity  and  dexterity  with  which  she 
would  make  a  comfortable  suit  of  clothes  for  a  poor 
child,  out  of  garments  that  appeared  not  worth  a 
farthing.  She  was  a  blessing  to  the  poor  around 
her ;  and  her  husband  had  in  no  way  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  her  charities,  as  is  sometimes,  unhap- 
pily, the  case.  Mrs.  Lawrence  endeavored  to  in- 
terest Mrs.  North  in  this  way  of  doing  good ;  but 
the  attempt  was  fruitless.  How  could  a  lady  de- 
grade herself  by  attending  to  such  occupations! 
How  could  the  delicate  and  elegant  Mrs.  North 
bend  her  beautiful  person  over  such  work  ;  or  soil 
and  deface  her  fair,  round  Angers  by  such  menial 
employments!  Equally  unavailing  were  all  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  effort*,  to  interest  her  friend  in  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  or  in  any  employment  or 
pursuit,  by  which  she  could  make  herself  happy 
in  solitude. 

The  piety  of  Mrs.  North  was  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  every  other  point  in  her  character.  At 
a  season  of  revival  of  religion  in  her  native  place, 
many  of  her  youthful  companions  becoming  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  subject,  her  sympathies  were 
awakened ;  and  she  mistook  these  feelings,  as  is, 
alas,  too  often  the  case,  for  renovation  of  heart.— 
Beside,  "  religion  walked  in  her  golden  slippers;" 
it  was  Jashionable  to  be  benevolent,  and  charitable, 
and  attend  meetings;  and  Anna  Weston  went 
with  others;  and  with  others  she  publicly  and 
solemnly  "  avouched  the  Lord  to  be  her  God," 
and  consecrated  herself  to  his  service  !  But  one 
view  of  her  own  heart  she  had  never  had.  She 
still  loved  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the  world, 
"the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  and 
scarcely  felt,  or  knew  that  it  was  wrong.  She  lived 
for  herself ;  and  she  loved  herself— supremely ;  and 
she  was  not  conscious,  much  less  was  Mr.  North, 
that  her  strongly  expressed  attachment  to  her  hus- 
band, principally  arose  from  the  ability  he  possessed 
to  gratify  her  in  all  the  selfish  desires  of  her  heart. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
feelings  of  Mrs.  North  were  very  superficial  on 
the  subject  of  religion;  and  she  knew  that  the 
views  that  resulted  in  such  practice,  must  be  erro- 
neous. As  a  christian,  deeply  interested  in  the 
honor  of  Him  "  who  had  redeemed  her  to  God  by 
his  own  blood," — and  anxious  that  every  one  of 
his  professed  disciples  should  "  walk  worthy  of 
their  high  vocation,"  she  often  conversed  with 
Mrs.  North  on  the  subject;  and  by  the  gentlest 
and  most  touching  appeals,  strove  to  touch  her 
heart,  and  awaken  and  enlighten  her  conscience. 
But  here,  too,  she  was  unsuccessful.  Mrs.  North 
would  so  readily  assent  to  all  she  said,  with  "  Cer- 
tainly"— "  O,  yes,  every  christian  should  feel  and 
act  thus," — that  Mrs.  Lawrence  felt  that  the  case 
was,  at  present,  hopeless.  There  was  no  feeling; 
there  was  not  even  thought; — it  was  a  mere  as- 
sent of  the  voice. 

But  an  event  was  now  in  prospect  that  seemed 
to  have  a  great  effect  on  Mrs.  North;  and  which 
frequently  hns  a  vast  effect  in  deciding  character. 
Life  is  always  uncertain, — and,  in  a  moment  of  re- 
flection, every  one  is  willing  to  acknowledge  it; 
but  when  a  lady  has  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
mother,  there  is  a  definite  period  to  which  she 
looks  forward,  as  the  one  in  which  she  may  be 
called  from  time  into  eternity.  It  is  an  unthinking 
woman  indeed,  who  is  never  serious  under  such 
circumstances.  Mrs.  North  was  far  otherwise. 
Life  was  very  dear  to  her ;  since  her  marriage  it 
had  been  a  scene  of  unclouded  sunshine.  But  now 
there  was  a  dark  curtain  raised  before  her,  beyond 
which  she  trembled  to  look. 

Mtb.  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  most  judicious 
of  woman.  She  cheered  and  sustained  her  friend's 
spirits,  not  by  leading  her  to  forget,  or  think  light- 
ly of  her  danger,  but  by  teaching  her  to  look  at  it 
rationally, — and  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  her 
hour  of  trial. — And  never  had  she  been  so  much 
encouraged,  for  never  had  Mrs.  North  appeared  so 
much  as  she  wished  to  see  her.  Her  feelings  were 
very  tender,  and  a  review  of  the  many  blessings 
she  had  enjoyed,  seemed  to  fill  her  with  gratitude 
for  the  past;  and  inspire  in  her  some  degree  of 
confidence  for  the  future.  She  professed  to  hope, 
that  whether  she  were  to  live,  or  to  die,  all  would 
be  well. 

At  length  Mrs.  North  became  the  joyful  mother 
of  a  fine  son ;  and  her  feelings  were  in  a  glow  of 
gratitude.  Her  heart  seemed  to  expand  with  love 
for  every  one.  Her  husband — her  friend — never 
had  they  been  half  so  dear ! — With  her  congratu- 
latory kiss,  while  the  tears  of  deep  tenderness  suf- 
fused her  eyes,  Mrs.  Lawrence  whispered-—"  Con- 
secrate yourself,  dearest  Anna,  and  this  precious 
little  immortal,  to  the  service  of  Him  who  has 
been  your  benefactor  and  preserver!"  With 
tremulous  lips,  Mrs.  North  returned  the  kiss,  and 
emphatically  whispered— "  O,  dear  friend,  may  I 
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never  forget  the  impressions  of  this  hour?  May  1 
never  forget  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to 
my  Father  in  heaven.7" 

But,  alas,  it  was  not  the  goodness  of  Ephraim 
alone  that  was  "as  the  morning  cloud,  and  the 
early  dew  !"  for  the  greater  part  of  the  goodness  of 
the  whole  human  family  is  of  the  same  transitory 
and  fleeting  nature.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
when  Mrs.  North  left  her  chamber,  she  was  pre- 
cisely the  Mrs.  North  of  the  year  before — equally 
thoughtless,  equally  negligent  of  duty.  With  pain 
Mrs.  Lawrence  witnessed  all  this; — with  deep 
pain  she  saw  indications  that  the  character  of  a 
JathionabU  woman  must  be  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  an  unnatural  mother. 

Physicians,  when  practising   in  fashionable 
Ik>u<«5s,  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  divining  what 
prescriptions  will  be  most  agreeable.    Mrs.  North 
had  a  fine  constitution;  but  like  many  women 
brought  up  with  false  notions,  she  conceived  that 
firm  health  and  refinement  were  incompatible  with 
each  other.    Dr.  G  ,  was  very  willing  to  hu- 
mor her  whim,  as  it  was  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
his  pecuniary  interest ;  and  he  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  ber  recovering  from  her  confinement  as  slowly 
as  she  pleased.    And  when,  by  her  own  confession 
•he  was  well,  he  put  the  cap-stone  to  the  favor  in 
which  he  previously  stood  with  her,  by  saying, 
what  his  shrewd  observation  told  him  would  just 
accord  with  her  wishes,  namely— that  ber  strength 
ww  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  nursing;  her 
babe  must  be  sent  from  home ; — the  Dr.  knew  just 
toe  nurse  for  it — a  fine,  healthy,  good-natured  wo- 
man, who  would  take  the  best  possible  care  of  it, 
for  two  dollars  a  week;  and  Mrs.  North  must 
take  a  journey ,  as  change  of  air  and  scene  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  perfect  restoration  of  her  health. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  truly  grieved  when  she 
found  this  arrangement  was  made.  She  had  fore- 
seen the  probability  of  it,  but  she  could  not  be  re- 
conciled to  the  measure.  She  justly  considered 
maternal  feelings  among  the  most  sacred  that  be- 
long to  earth ;  and  she  knew  that  nothing  more 
strengthens  a  mother's  love,  than  the  entire  depen- 
dance  of  the  child  on  her  for  comfort  and  happi- 
ncss.  She  was  fully  convinced,  that  anything  that 
weakens  this  tie,  that  nature  has  made  so  strong, 
must  be  injurious  alike  to  both  parent  and  off- 
spring. She  was  musing  on  the  subject  when  her 
husband  came  in. 

"  You  look  sad,  my  dear  Ellen.  What  is  the 
matter?" 

"  Mrs.  North  has  put  the  dear  little  boy  out  to 
nurse." 

"  She  is  a  fashionable  woman !  Did  you  not  ex- 
pect it? 

"  I  feared  it— but  I  blame  Dr.  G  ,  for  had 

he  not  have  proj>osed  it,  1  think  Anna  would  have 
kept  the  poor  little  thing  with  her.  He  says,  too, 
that  she  must  journey  to  confirm  her  health." 
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"  He  knows  his  patient,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence. 
"  You  are  severe,  my  dear  husband." 
"  Do  you  think  so? — but  time  w  ill  show.  Mean- 
time I  am  going  to  take  you  a  journey." 
"Mc!  where?" 

"  To  Fryburg.  Business  calls  me  there  next 
week  —I  shall  be  absent  from  home  but  few  days, 
and  the  excursion  will  do  you  good.  Be  it  as  it 
may  with  Mrs.  North,  change  of  air  and  scene  are 
really  necessary  for  you." 

"But  the  children?"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

"  I  have  provided  for  thorn,"  said  Mr.  Law- 
rence. "  Nurse  Bevey  has  promised  to  come  and 
take  care  of  them  during  our  absence?" 

"  Well,  since  you  have  arranged  it  all,"  said 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  "do  propose  to  Alpheus  thnt  he 
and  Anna  accompany  us.  It  may  suffice, — and 
prevent  them  from  taking  one  of  those  long  jour* 
nies  that  I  begin  to  dread." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  were  delighted  with  the 
proposal.  Preparations  were  immediately  com- 
menced, and  at  the  appointed  time,  they  all  set  out 
on  their  excursion.  We  shall  not  travel  with  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  after  their  departure,  they  arrived  at  Mrs. 

O  's  hotel,  in  Fryburg.    Mr.  Lawrence  w  as 

rather  impatient,  as  the  journey  might  have  been 
performed  in  much  less  lime.  But  short  stages, 
and  long  rests  were  necessary  for  Mrs.  North — at 
least  she  said  so— and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
could  not  with  propriety  drive  on  before  them. 

On  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  on  looking 
about  them,  the  ladies  were  both  in  raptures  at 
the  scenery  around.  They  bad  seen  nothing  like 
it  before.  But  we  will  accompany  them  to  the 
little  Jockey-Cap  mountain,  which  lies  not  far 
from  a  mile  from  M  rs.  O  's,  which  they  ascend- 
ed in  the  afternoon,  and  hear  what  they  say  of  it 
there. 

"  This  little  mountain  is  not  difficult  of  ascent," 
said  Mr.  Lawrence,  when  they  had  attained  its 
summit — "  yet  it  is  rather  wearisome,  making 
ones  way  through  the  shrub-oaks — so  do  you,  my 
dear  Ellen,  and  Mrs.  North,  rest  awhile  on  this 
table  of  granite,  and  amuse  yourselves  by  picking 
out  some  of  the  well-defined  garnets  that  are  im- 
bedded in  the  rock.  When  you  are  rested,  you 
may  come  with  us  toward  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  view  the  scenery  around." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ladies  got  over  their  fa- 
tigue,— and  joined  their  husbands  to  enjoy  the 
prospect. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  on  our  left,  Mr.  Lawrence?"  asked  Mrs. 
North. 

"It  is  called  'Lovcll's  pond,'"  replied  Mr. 
Lawrence.  "  It  was  on  the  margin  of  this  peace- 
ful lake,  as  it  should  be  called,  that  Capt.  Lovell 
and  his  company  of  militia,  met  Pangus,  the  In- 
dian Sachem,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  tribe, 
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prepared  for  deadly  conflict.  In  Lovell's  company 
was  a  man  named'John  Chamberlain.  His  rifle, 
as  well  as  that  of  Pangus,  had  become  foul  from 
frequent  firing.  Standing  but  a  few  paces  apart, 
each  cleaned  his  rifle  at  the  pond— and  each  com- 
menced loading  at  the  same  moment, — while  each 
watched  the  motions  of  the  other  with  the  most 
intense  interest — knowing  that  he  that  was  first 
ready  to  discharge  his  rifle,  would  undoubtedly  be 
sole  survivor.  The  rifle  of  Chamberlain  was  so 
much  worn,  that  in  being  loaded,  it  primed  itself. 
This  circumstance  decided  the  fate  of  the  Indian 
Chief— he  fell."* 

"  O,  the  ever  wakeful  Providence  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father,"  whispered  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

"  The  beautiful  swell  of  land,  directly  in  front 
of  us,  and  clothed  with  verdure  to  its  summit,  is 
Starkes-hill,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence;  *'  that  on  our 
right,  just  back  of  the  village,  is  Kearsarge  moun- 
tain." 

"  And  those  beyond,  piled  one  upon  another,  in 
seemingly  endless  succession — far — far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "are  the  cele- 
brated white  mountains  of  New -Hampshire.  O, 
how  sublime!  how  grand!  how  awful!  And 
Mount  Washington  raises  its  towering  head  far 
above  the  others,  as  if  to  overlook,  and  guard  them 
all.  What  majesty  is  here! — and  how  elevating  to 
the  soul,  to  view  such  specimens  of  our  Creator's 
workmanship!" 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  beautiful  stream, 
that  flows  between  us,  and  the  highlands?"  asked 
Mrs.  North. 

"This  river,"  replied  Mr.  North,  "still  retains 
its  Indian  appellation— the  Saco!" 

"And  see,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "how  it 
winds  around  and  about,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave 


*  After  the  "  fight"  at  Lovell's  pond,  the  remains  of 
the  Pigwacket  tribe  of  Indians,  left  the  woods  and 
lakes  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  for  the  broader 
waters  and  deeper  forests  of  Canada.  In  1777,  Cham- 
berlain had  become  an  old  grey-headed  man, — living 
alone,  and  laboring  in  a  saw  mill  to  support  himself. 
He  was  one  evening  informed  that  a  young  Indian  had 
appeared  in  the  Village,  with  rifle,  wampum  belt  and 
tomahawk,  having  the  noble  bearing  of  old  Pangus,  the 
Sachem.  Chamberlain  instantly  took  the  alarm ;  but 
old  as  he  was,  was  not  intimidated.  Well  knowing 
the  Indian  character  and  habits,  about  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  he  put  his  mill  in  rapid  motion,  raised  his  coat 
as  a  "decoy" — and  retired  to  a  short  distance  to  watch 
what  might  follow.  In  a  short  lime  he  witnessed  the 
cautious  approach  of  the  savage,  who  repeatedly  ad- 
vanced and  receded,  ere  he  aimed  his  rifle  at  the  coat 
As  soon  as  he  had  fired,  and  raised  himself  to  his  full 
height,  (which  was  above  six  feet)  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  his  aim,  Chamberlain  discharged  the  same  rifle  that 
had  taken  the  life  of  the  Sachem.  As  the  bullet  went 
through  his  heart,  young  Pangus  sprung  some  feet  in 
the  air,  and  fell  lifeless  in  the  stream  below. 


this  broad  and  beautiful  intervale,  and  striving  to 
linger  in  it  to  the  last  possible  moment." 

"  I  have  been  told,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  that 
before  some  short  canals  were  cut,  to  accelerate 
the  passage  of  lumber  down  the  stream,  that  the 
Saco  ran  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  in  this  place,  in 
making  the  actual  progress  of  only  six  towards  the 
ocean." 

*«  And  then  the  beautiful,  quiet  village,"  said 
Mrs.  Lawrence, "  lying  so  securely  amid  its  guar- 
dian mountains,  with  its  long,  straight  street  — 
and  its  church  and  academy  spires,  pointing  to 
heaven,  speaking  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  im- 
provement O,  this  scene  is  perfect  in  beauty  !— 
and  in  grandeur !  There  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
are  most  happily  associated.  The  overpowering 
awe  that  steals  upon  one,  while  viewing  those 
mighty  efforts  of  creative  power,  which  fills  the 
soul  with  sensations  altogether  too  big  for  utter- 
ance,—is  modified,  when  the  eye  falls,  and  rests  on 
the  peaceful  village,  which  speaks  of  human  socie- 
ty, comfort  and  happiness.  It  seems  as  if  the  in- 
habitants, brought  up  with  such  scenes  of  beaut) 
and  sublimity  coustantly  before  them,  must  be 
more  free  from  base  and  ignoble  passions,  than 
those  who  live  and  die  amid  scenery  of  a  different 
character.  Every  spot  on  which  the  eye  rests, 
speaks  of  the  grandeur,  the  power,  the  bene- 
volence—and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the 
taste  of  the  Divine  Architect.  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  more  beautiful — more  perfect! — and 
nothing  can  have  a  more  elevating  effect  on  the 
soul  of  man !  I  must  believe,  with  Dr.  Dwigbt, 
that "  he  who  does  not  find  in  the  various  beautiful, 
sublime,  awful  and  astonishing  objects,  presented 
to  us  in  creation,  irresistible  and  glorious  reason* 
for  admiring,  adoring,  loving  and  praising  bis 
Creator,  has  no  claim  to  evangelical  piety." 

"  You  are  an  enthusiast,  Mrs.  Lawrence,"  said 
Mr.  North,  smiling. 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  But  nothing,  after  moral  gran- 
deur, touches  my  heart  like  the  beautiful  face  oi 
nature.  Every  flower  and  tree,  and  hill  and  val- 
ley that  meets  my  eye,  gives  me  delight, — and 
speaks  to  my  soul  of  the  glorious  Being  that  made 
them : — how  much  more  such  a  picture  as  is  now 
spread  before  me! — My  dear  husband,  when  our 
children  are  old  enough  to  appreciate  its  beauty, 
they  must  be  brought  to  this  spot.  It  cannot  fail 
of  having  a  salutary  effect,  both  on  the  heart,  and 
mind." 

Mr.  Lawrence  pressed  his  wife's  arm  to  his  side, 
in  token  of  approbation.  His  admiration  was  divi- 
ded between  the  scenery  before  him,  and  a  wife,— 
capable  of  deriving  such  exquisite  delight,  from 
so  pure  a  source;  and  the  piety  of  whose  heart, 
pave  a  religious  cast  to  every  thing  around  Ler 
He  admired  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,— 
but  he  admired  her  moral  beauty  and  purity  far 
more. 
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Mr.  North,  too,  highly  enjoyed  the  natural 
magnificence  presented  to  bis  view;  but  Mrs. 
North  had  felt  far  greater  sensible  delight,  when, 
with  a  well-filled  purse,  she  had  visited  a  rejiosito- 
ryof  rich  and  fashionable  goods,  or  the  shop  of  her 
mi] litter.  Yet  she  tried  to  be  eloquent  in  praise  of 
the  !eauties  on  which  they  gazed ;  for  admiration 
of  them  was  certainly  at  that  moment  fashionable 
on  the  summit  of  the  Jockey-Cap ;  yet  there  was 
do  heart  in  her  exclamations  of  delight ;  there  was 
no  feeling  in  her  expressions  of  admiration.  Her 
remcrks  repressed  rather  than  elicited  enthusiasm. 
Tbey  were  like  a  body  without  a  soul. 

On  the  third  morning  alter  their  arrival  at  Fry- 
burg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  prepared  lo  return 

toL  .   The  latter  was  much  surprise,!  when 

she  found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  were  not  to 
return  with  them. 

"0,  we  are  going  through  the  notch  of  the 
White  Mountains,"  said  Mrs.  North.  "  We  are 
told  here,  that  the  scenery  beyond  is  infinitely  more 
magnificent  than  this,  and  well  worth  a  much 
longer  journey  to  see." 

"  I  doubt  not  its  magnificence,"  said  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, "and  should  exceedingly  like  to  view  it; 
vet  1  much  doubt  whether  any  scene,  in  beauty  of 
combination,  can  exceed  that  we  have  seen  from 
the  Jockey-Cap.  But  the  little  boy,  my  dear 
Anns!— Are  you  not  anxious  to  see  him?" 

"0  certainly — the  little  darling ! — Yet  he  is  in 
perfectly  good  hands,  and  a  week  or  two  can  make 
no  difference.  He  knows,  as  yet,  no  mother  but 
nune." 

"Nor  will  he  ever,"  thought  Mr.  Lawrence.— 
Mr*.  Lawrence  sighed. 

"Will  you  take  the  trouble,  my  dear  friend," 
•id  Mr.  North, "to  look  in  occasionally  upon 
none,  and  see  that  she  neglects  not  her  duty  ?" 

"  0,  do,"  said  Mrs.  North ;  "  it  will  be  a  greal 
relief  to  my  feelings,  to  know  that  your  vigilant 
eve,  b  now  and  then  upon  the  dear  boy." 

A  mingled  expression  of  pity  and  contempt,  sat 
<m  the  features  of  Mr.  Lawrence  as  he  turned 
aw»y ;  while  Mrs.  Lawrence  promised  to  see  the 
little  one  as  often  as  possible,  during  the  absence 
of  the  parents.  They  soon  parted — the  one  pair 
for  the  notch,— the  other  for  home. 

"I  am  truly  grieved,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
when  they  were  fairly  on  their  homeward  journey— 
"  I  am  truly  grieved  that  Alpheus  does  not  return 

to  L  with  us.    I  had  hoped,  that  on  becoming 

>  mother,  Anna's  character  would  undergo  a 
change.  I  hoped  she  would  learn  to  love  home, 
rod  domestic  scenes.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
•uch  qualities  as  she  has, qualities  that  might  make 
*  superior  woman,  should  all  be  lost  in  the  woman 
of  fashion — the  votary  of  pleasure.  Fain  would  1 
do  her  good  if  I  could— but  I  know  not  how  to  ac- 
quire influence  over  her  mind. 

"It  is  a  hopeless  case,"  answered  Mr.  Law- 
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rence.  "  Her  character  has  no  foundation :  It  is 
all  superstructure.  She  never  acts  from  principle. 
She  has  no  strength  of  mind.  I  mean  not  that  she 
is  naturally  deficient  in  intellectual  powers;  but 
she  is  a  parvenu,  and  all  her  menial  efforts,  instead 
of  giving  and  increasing  mental  vigor,  are  direct- 
ed to  the  one  object  of  making  a  show,  and  noise  in 
the  world.  And  as  is  almost  universally  the  case 
with  those  of  her  class,  she  overdoes.  She  is 
thoroughly  selfish;  and  ere  any  real  improvement 
can  rationally  be  hoped  for,  the  present  edifice 
must  be  completely  demolished,  and  a  foundation 
laid,  of  now  views,  new  motives,  and  new  princi- 
ples. Poor  Alpheus!  I  pity  him.  The  greatest 
defect  in  his  character,  is  that  love  of  show  that  he 
inherited  from  his  vulgar  father, — and  by  which 
he  was  governed  in  the  selection  of  a  wife.  He  is 
so  amiable  and  indulgent  in  his  disposition,  that  he 
permits  her  to  lead  him  as  she  will.  I  foresee  that 
she  will  be  his  ruin." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  called  to  see  the  "deserted 
baby"  as  she  called  him,  the  next  day  after  her  re- 
turn to  L  ,  and  continued  to  do  so,  once  or 

twice  a  week,  until  the  return  of  his  parents, 
which  was  delayed  for  something  more  than  a 
month.  He  grew  finely, — and  before  his  mother's 
arrival,  was  beginning  to  "ca,"  and  "coo"  and 
smile  in  the  nurse's  face.  And  Mrs.  Lawrence 
felt  that  it  would  bring  a  severe  pang  to  her  heart, 
were  the  first  smile  and  look  of  love  of  an  infant 
of  her  own,  bestowed  on  an  hireling,— however 
worthy  she  might  be.  But  Mrs.  North  had  no 
weakness  of  this  kind;  on  the  contrary, she  was 
delighted  with  the  happiness  he  manifested  in 
nurse's  arms,  as  it  was  incontestible  proof  of  her 
faithful  discharge  of  duty. 

Eight  years  passed  away,  and  in  that  time  the 
number  of  Mrs.  North's  children  increased  to 
four;  but  never  was  a  woman  less  incommoded  by 
a  growing  family.  Never  was  there  one  on  whom 
care  sat  more  lightly.  A  few  months  confine- 
ment to  L  now  and  then,  was  to  her  the  most 

serious  part  of  the  business.  Five  or  six  weeks, 
of  as  many  winters,  during  this  period,  had  been 
spent  in  Boston  or  New- York;  for  a  whole  winter 

in  L  ,  unless  confined  to  her  chamber,  Mrs. 

North  declared  would  kill  her  outright.  And  the 
expense  was  nothing  to  be  thought  of;  for  Mr. 
North  must  go  to  purchase  goods,  and  attend  to 
other  mercantile  concerns;  and  taking  her  with 
him  made  but  little  difference,  as  she  must  be  sup- 
ported somewhere, — and  her  being  with  him  made 
not  a  great  difference  in  the  length  of  his  stay. 
The  summers  she  passed  in  L  were  render- 
ed tolerable,  by  the  society  of  those  fashionable 
friends  she  from  time  to  time  invited  to  her  house. 

Meantime,  however,  sagacious  people  began  to 
whisper,  that  Mr.  North's  partner  in  business, 
Mr.  Mason,  (a  young  man  whom  he  had  taken 
into  partnership,  that  his  affairs  might  not  suffer 
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from  neglect,  during  his  frequent  absenses  from 
home,)  was  growing  rich, — not  from  dishonest 
practices,  but  by  attention  to  business,  and  econo- 
my; while  it  wns  shrewdly  conjectured  that  Mr. 
North  lived  to  the  full  extent  of  his  income,  if  not 
a  little  beyond  it.  Some  persons  of  that  class  who 
can  always  foresee  what  will  happen,  predicted, 
that  in  five  years  the  junior  partner  would  be  sole 
possessor  of  the  stock  in  trade,  if  not  the  real  estate 
of  Mr.  North. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  period  Mrs.  Lawrence 
was  the  mother  of  five  children.  She  had  almost 
given  up  the  hope  of  doing  Mrs.  North  any  personal 
good ;  but  she  watched  over  her  friend's  neglected 
children,  during  the  long  periods  of  her  absence 
from  home,  with  as  much  vigilance  ns  was  consis- 
tent with  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  her  own. 
So  far  from  exhausting, — her  diligence  increased 
her  mental  vigor;  and  her  character  was  constant- 
ly improving  in  dignity,  and  in  every  christian 
grace.  Mr.  Lawrence  had  been  unremitting  in 
his  attention  to  business, — and  his  property  had 
gradually  and  constantly  increased.  His  house 
contained  every  thing  necessary  for  comfort,  gen- 
tility, and  intellectual  improvement  All  was  in 
perfect  keeping.  Good  judgment,  and  correct 
taste  were  manifest  in  every  thing  in  and  about  the 
dwelling,  while  there  was  nothing  like  show  or 
splendor. 

"  Your  husband  is  now  rich,  my  dear  Mrs.  Law- 
rence," said  Mrs.  North,  after  one  of  her  visits  to 
New  York,  "  and  I  wonder  you  do  not  change,  in 
some  measure,  your  style  of  furniture  and  living. 
You  should  have  an  elegant  centre-table  in  your 
drawing-room,  and  damask  curtains,  like  mine, 
instead  of  those  modest  ones  that  now  hang  at  the 
windows, — beside  some  beautiful  ornaments  for 
the  mantel.  And  in  your  library ,  that  you  love  so 
well,  and  which  is  so  nobly  stocked  with  books, 
you  must  have  some  such  delightful  lounges  and 
chairs  as  1  saw  in  New  York, — that  you  may  be 
quite  at  your  ease  while  reading.  A  few  of  these 
things  would  make  your  house  look  delightfully." 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  furniture,  my 
dear  Anna,"  replied  Mrs.  Lawrence, — "and  can 
enjoy  a  book  as  much,  and  understand  it  as  well, 
in  my  old  fashioned  rot  king-chair,  as  if  reclining 
on  the  most  delightful  lounge  in  the  world." 

"  Undoubtedly  you  can ;  but  why  not  pay  some 
attention  to  fashion  and  elegance,  both  about  your 
house  and  dress?  I  really  wonder  at  the  simplicity 
of  your  dress !  Your  apparel  is  always  very  well, 
certainly,  as  to  material  and  form, — but  it  is  too 
plain.  I  wish  you  would  commission  me  to  get 
some  dresses  for  you ; — you  would  look  like  another 
creature  under  my  hands ; — and  you  can  perfectly 
well  afford  to  consult  your  taste  in  these  matters." 

"  Were  the  property  of  my  husband  twice  as 
large  as  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence, "  I  could  not 
feel  justified  in  incurring  unnecessary  expense. 


We  have  now  five  children  to  educate ;  and  that, 
of  itself,  will  require  a  little  fortune.  And  inde- 
pendently of  that,  I  could  never  be  at  peace  with 
myself,  should  I  expend  in  unnecessary  ornament, 
that  which  would  make  so  many  light  hearts,  and 
cheerful  faces  among  the  poor, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  more  noble,  more  holy  object,  of  ameliora- 
ting the  condition  of  the  heathen  world." 

Mrs.  North  colored  slightly  as  she  replied — "  I 
know  the  tenderness  of  your  conscience;  but 
surely  one  so  remarkably  disinterested  and  bene- 
volent as  yourself,  may  occasionally  indulge  a  little 
without  compunction.  Do  you  not  carry  your 
scrupulosity  too  far?" 

"  There  is  little  danger  of  our  erring  on  the  side 
of  benevolence,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence.  "  And  if, 
when  we  appear  for  final  judgment,  it  be  said  to 
us,  *  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  did  it  unto  me/  we  shall  hardly  regret 
that  we  made  not  a  more  elegant  and  splendid  ap- 
pearance, while  inhabiting,  what  will  then  emphati- 
cally appear  to  us, '  this  dim  spot,  called  earth.' " 

The  following  winter  Mrs.  North  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Boston.  They  had  been  absent 
nearly  six  weeks,  when  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  one 
evening  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  *  fire,'  and  hasten- 
ing to  the  door,  she  saw  the  dames  bursting  from 
that  part  of  Mr.  North's  house,  in  which  the  nur- 
sery was  situated.  Giving  hasty  directions  to  her 
servants,  she  flew,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  the 
spot.  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  many  others  were  al- 
ready there,  and  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  all  the 
children  from  the  blazing  chamber,  though  the 
third  child  was  burned  in  a  most  shocking  manner. 
All  the  children  were  im mediately  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  had  them  instant- 
ly conveyed  to  her  own  house, — while  a  roan  was 
despatched  to  call  Dr.  G  to  the  aid  of  the  lit- 
tle sufferer. 

Meantime  the  whole  village  was  collected  at 
Mr.  North's  house,  which,  by  the  most  strenuous 
exertions,  was  saved  from  utter  destruction,  though 
greatly  injured.  The  fire  caught  in  the  nursery, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  nursery-maid,  w  ho 
left  the  younger  children,  and  a  blazing  fire,  under 
the  care  of  the  elder, — while  she  joined  the  other 
servants  in  the  kitchen,  to  talk  over  the  gossip  of 
the  day. 

In  a  short  time,  Dr.  G  arrived  at  the  bouso 

of  Mr.  Lawrence, and  after  examining  the  suffer- 
ing child,  gave  his  opinion  that  he  could  not  tone 
survive  the  injury  be  had  sustained. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Lawrence  reached  home,  he 
despatched  a  letter  and  messenger  to  apprise  .Mr 
and  Mrs.  North  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
them ;  and  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  they  ar- 
rived at  L  ,  the  latter  nearly  frantic  with 

grief. 

W  hen  she  could  bring  herself  to  see  the  little 
boy,  that  a  few  weeks  before,  she  had  left  Mourn 
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ing  in  health  and  beauty — now  a  spectacle  of  hor- 
ror—she  was  overwhelmed.  Bitter  were  the  re- 
proaches she  expended  on  the  negligent  nursery- 
maid: but  more  bitter  still  her  own  self-upbraid- 
ing. Repeatedly  was  she  on  the  point  of  making 
a  most  solemn  asseveration  that  never  again,  for  a 
day,  would  she  leave  her  dear,  dear  children.  The 
mornings  of  the  suffering  child,  seemed  to  rend 
her  heart  with  anguish;  and  it  appeared  impossi- 
ble that  she  could  ever  forgive  herself. 

She  now  appreciated  the  value  of  such  a  friend 
as  Mrs  Lawrence.  Her  feelings  were  such,  that 
she  could  do  nothing  for  the  afflicted  boy ;  could 
not  even  remain  in  the  room,  while  he  was  under 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was 
Dr.  G  's  constant  assistant,— and  indeed  al- 
most the  sole  nurse  of  the  child  ;  from  the  hand  of 
no  one  else  would  he  willingly  receive  either  food 
or  medicine.  Mrs.  North  looked  on  Mrs.  Law- 
rence with  astonish inent ;  and  could  not  but  think, 
that  with  all  her  tenderness,  there  was  a  Aord  spot 
in  her  heart,  that  enabled  her  to  be  useful  in  such 
i  scene  of  suffering.  Mrs.  North  had  no  know- 
ledge of  that  true  christian  sympathy,  6rmness, 
and  philosophy,  that  impels  one  to  relieve,  instead 
of  flying  from  suffering;  and  she  dignified  her 
own  weak  and  selfish  indulgence  by  the  name  of 
sensibility. 

"0,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  I  ever  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful  for  your  kindness?  My  sensibili- 
ties are  such,  that  it  shatters  my  nerves  to  pieces 
to  witness  suffering  in  any  one — how  much  more 
in  one's  own  sweet  infant!  How  roust  the  dear 
boy  suffer,  were  there  no  one  to  help  him  but  his 
poor,  sensitive  mother !  It  is  really  a  misfortune 
to  have  a  heart  so  feelingly  constituted !" 

The  little  boy  lingered  several  weeks  in  great 
pain,— and  then  his  liberated  spirit  took  its  flight 
from  its  decaying  tenement.  Three  months  after, 
Mrs.  North  became  the  mother  of  her  fifth  child; 
ami  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  go  out,  it  was  sent 
from  borne  to  nurse,  like  all  its  predecessors,— 
and  she  started  on  a  journey  to  visit  her  parents. 
This  journey  was  very  well — very  right ;  but  Mrs. 
Law  rence  feared  that  the  impression  made  by  her 
recent  trouble,  was  fast  fading  away ;  that  the  rod 
of  affliction  would  have  no  correcting  influence ; — 
produce  no  favorable  change,  either  in  character 
or  conduct.  When  preparing  to  leave  home,  to 
hare  her  mourning  dresses  of  the  most  elegant, 
fashionable,  and  becoming  kind,  engrossed  the 
whole  woman,  and  left  no  room  for  any  other 
thought  or  feeling.  How  inconceivably  obdurate 
may  the  heart,  even  of  a  mother,  be  rendered  by 
selfish  indulgence! 

The  fears  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  were  but  too  well 
founded  It  was  October  when  Mrs.  North  re- 
turned from  her  visit  to  her  parents;  and  a  few 
w^eki  after  Mrs.  Lawrence  perceived  there  were 
great,  and  unusual  preparations  making  for  ano- 


ther journey.  But  she  asked  no  questions.  Her 
heart  sickened ;  but  she  despaired  of  doing  good, 
and  was  weary  of  giving  unheeded  admonitions ; 
weary  of  attempting  to  touch  a  heart  incased  in 
the  "  triple  mail"  of  vanity,  selfishness,  and  love 
of  pleasure. 

Without  inquiry  she  soon  learned  from  Mrs. 
North,  that  she  and  Mr.  North  designed  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  Washington. 
Mr.  North  had  business  as  far  as  Philadelphia ; 
they  had  both  ever  been  anxious  to  visit  the  seat 
of  government,  and  bear  the  eloquence  of  the 
senate ;  so  good  an  opportunity  might  never  again 
occur, — "and,  really,"  Mrs.  North  added,  "  I  have 
passed  through  scenes  so  heart-rending,  so  wear- 
ing to  my  constitution,  that  I  need  something  more 
than  ordinary,  to  restore  me  to  myself  again." 
She  could  leave  home  with  an  easy  heart;  for  the 
unfaithful,  cruel  nursery-maid  was  dismissed  from 
her  service;  and  she  had  engaged  Mrs.  Berry, 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  own  good  nurse,  (at  very  high 
wages,  it  was  true,)  to  take  care  of  her  children, 
and  superintend  her  household  while  she  should 
be  absent.    At  the  appointed  time  they  departed. 

"  Why  will  you  thus  grieve,  my  dear  Ellen?" 
said  Mr.  Lawrence.    "  It  is  utterly  useless." 

"  I  know  it,  Horace,  yet  how  can  I  help  it?  O, 
how  completely  do  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  the 
pride  of  fashion,  destroy  all  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart ! — all  the  finest  sensibilities  of  our  natures ! — 
To  see  a  woman,  capable  of  better  things,  thus 
bent  on  gratifying  herself,  in  despite  of  every  call 
of  duty,  and  warning  of  Providence, — and  leading 
an  amiable  husband  to  neglect  every  thing  but 
herself,  is  dreadful ;  and  yet,  it  is  for  the  poor  ne- 
glected children  I  grieve.  What  is  to  become  of 
them  ?  What  can  be  expected  of  them  ? — thus  con- 
tinually left  to  their  own  guidance." 

"  Nothing  good,  of  course,  Ellen.  They  are  a 
set  of  untaught,  ungoverned,  un mannered  little 
bears ;  and  must  continue  so,  unless  they  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  lose  their  mother,  or  she  reform. 
But  you  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  all  that  a 
friend  can  do,  under  such  circumstances.  Having, 
therefore,  discharged  your  duty,  be  cheerful,  and 
borrow  not  troubles  that  properly  belong  to  ano- 
ther." 

Mrs.  Iswrence  received  frequent  letters  from 
Mrs.  North,  rilled  with  glowing  descriptions  of 
what  she  was  seeing,  and  hearing, and  doing;  and 
wishes  that  her  kind  friend  were  with  her  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  pleasures— pleasures  that  would 
suit  even  the  correct  and  refined  taste  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence, — they  were  so  intellectual.  She  fre- 
quently expressed  regret  that  time  flew  so  rapid- 
ly, as  she  dreaded  to  leave  scenes  so  replete  with 
pleasure.  In  every  letter  she  would  send  kisses, 
or  something  equally  valuable  to  her  dear  little 
ones;  but  said  she  felt  perfectly  easy  about  them, 
under  the  care  of  good  Mrs.  Berry;  and  hav- 
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ing  the  eye  of  the  best  of  friends  frequently  upon 
them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  had  been  absent  something 
more  than  two  months,  when  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  former,  requesting  the  loan 
of  a  hundred  or  two  of  dollars.  Mr.  North  said 
he  had  written  tu  Mr.  Mason  for  a  remittance; 
but  having  a  payment  to  make  out,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  forward  it  to  him.  If  Mr.  Lawrence 
would  oblige  him,  doubtless  Mr.  Mason  would  in 
a  short  time  be  able  to  reimburse  him ;  if  not,  M  r. 
North  would  do  so,  immediately  on  his  return  to 
L  . 

The  very  day  this  letter  was  received,  Mr.  Ma- 
son called  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  con- 
sult with  him  concerning  what  was  to  be  done  in 
the  present  juncture  of  Mr.  North's  affairs, — and 
as  a  preliminary  measure,  to  secure  to  himself  the 
store  and  goods  it  contained,  which  would  scarcely 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  just  demands.  Mr. 
North's  debts  were  numerous,  and  his  creditors 
were  becoming  clamorous;  and  although  Mr. 
Mason  had  written  to  him,  he  seemed  not  to  be 
alarmed,  and  had  given  no  directions. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  unwilling  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  in  this  unhappy  business ;  yet  he  could  not 
refuse  to  assist  an  industrious  and  honest  young 
man,  who  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  earnings  of 
several  years'  close  attention  to  business,  should 
he  refuse  to  lend  his  assistance  as  a  lawyer.  He 
therefore  did  what  his  sense  of  justice  and  duty  de- 
manded, though  he  pitied  his  inconsiderate  friend ; 
and  he  immediately  wrote  him,  informing  him  of 
what  was  done, — and  inclosing  (which  he  knew 
must  be  a  gift)  a  draft  for  the  money  of  which 
Mr.  North  had  requested  the  loan.  He  concluded 
his  letter,  by  urging  his  friend's  instant  return  to 

L  ,  if  it  were  yet  possible  to  give  his  affairs  a 

favorable  turn. 

Three  days  after  this,  all  property  that  could  be 
found,  belonging  to  Mr.  North,  was  seized  by  his 
creditors. 

"  My  dear  Horace,"  said  the  greatly  agitated 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  what  will  Alpheus  and  Anna 
do? — what  can  they  do?" 

"  They  must  begin  the  world  again,  upon  better 
principles,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence.  "I  hope  they 
will  learn  wisdom  from  experience." 

"  But  what  can  we  do  for  them,  my  dear  hus- 
band? You  will  receive  ihem  here  when  they  ar- 
rive? Anna  will  feel  so  wretchedly!" 

"  For  a  day  or  two,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it, 
my  love." 

"And  for  no  longer?  The  contrast  will  be  so 
striking,  they  will  be  overwhelmed !  We  must  af- 
ford them  all  the  assistance  and  consolation  in  our 
power?" 

"  Certainly ! — but  l«*t  us  assist  them  in  a  ration- 
al way.  They  must  feel  the  blow,  and  its  conse- 
quences. We  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it,  short 


of  utter  ruin  to  ourselves.  And  it  is  necessary 
they  should  feel  out;  for  nothing  less  could  prove 
a  cure  for  their  folly.  They  must  taste  the  bitter 
fruits  of  their  extravagance.  They  must  learn  to 
live  within  their  income,  however  small;  and  prac- 
tise the  self-denial  that  poverty  demands.  They 
must  learn  to  be  industrious,  and  support  tbeai- 
selves  by  their  own  exertions." 

"  Poor  Alpheus  .'—poor  Anna !"  ejaculated  Mn. 
Lawrence.  — 

"  If  Alpheus  had  possessed  either  common  firm- 
ness, or  common  prudence,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"or  would  Anna  have  listened  to  the  admonilions, 
or  followed  the  example  of  the  best  and  kindest  of 
friends,  your  sympathies  would  never  have  l.eea 
thus  called  upon." 

"  O,  make  no  comparisons, — it  would  be  un- 
just," said  Mrs.  Lawrence.  "  Anna  was  never 
blessed  with  the  instructions  of  such  a  father,  or 
the  example  of  such  a  mother  as  mine." 

"True — and  let  us  hope  that  this  event  will 
only  prove  a  *  blessing  in  disguise,'  lo  teach  her 
what  she  would  learn  in  no  other  way.  Let  us 
hope  it  will  be  for  the  best." 

"  O,  may  it  prove  so  indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Law- 
rence. "  May  the  misguided  and  unfortunate 
Anna  learn,  that  to  be  a  fashionable  woman,  is 
not  the  way  to  be  either  respectable,  or  useful,  or 
happy."  S.  H. 

For  l he  Southern  Literary  Meewnfev  - 
HIXT8  TO  STUDENTS  OF  CEOLOGT.  £J| 

No.  II.  ,  ■• 

BT  PETER  A.  BROWNE,  ESQ.  ^  VV 

The  most  effectual  way  to  guard  against  the  dange- 
rous tendency  of  theories  is  to  collect  and  lay  open  to 
examination  at  one  view  some  of  the  moat  celebrated 
of  them,  with  which  mankind  have  from  time  to  time 
been  furnished.  Several  of  these  will  be  found  to  be 
so  obscure  that  astonishment  is  excited  that  they  were 
ever  dignified  with  the  name  of  philosophy  ;  others  are 
so  entirely  inconsistent  and  at  the  same  time  have  such 
equal  claims  lo  plausibility  that  they  mutually  confute 
each  other ;  a  few  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
truths  that  the  study  of  geology  and  astronomy  have 
displayed  that  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  hazardous 
abyss  into  which  they  would  lead — but  the  greater  part 
are  the  effusions  of  fancy,  and  resemble  more  the  ema- 
nations of  a  feverish  or  disordered  brain  than  the  oooJ 
dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  student  who  will  attentively  read  them 
all,  will  be  very  slow  to  adopt  any  one  of  the  number. 

The  most  ancient  Indian  and  Egyptian  philosopher! 
agreed  in  rightly  ascribing  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an 
omnipotent  and  infinite  BRING,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  they  represented  him  as  having  repeatedly  destrvvfd 
and  reproduced  the  world  and  its  mhabitmits.  In  "die 
Institutes  of  Mcnft,"  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Hindoo*, 
which  were  written  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years 
B.  C,  are  the  following  verses: 

"The Being  whov  powers  are  incomprehensible,  bir- 
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"ing  created  me,  (MenQ,)  and  this  universe,  again  be- 
"came  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Spirit,  changing  the 
u  time  of  energy  for  the  hour  of  repose." 

"  When  this  power  awakes,  then  has  this  world  its 
"full  trpmunon;  but  when  he  slumbers  with  a  tranquil 
"spirit,  then  the  whole  system  fades  away" 

It  is  perfectly  ascertained  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
this  idea,  of  a  former  successive  destruction  and  reno- 
vation of  this  world  from  the  Egyptians.  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  theme  of  one  of  the  hymns  of  Or- 
pheus; and  it  is  well  known  that  Orpheus,  although  a 
Greek  poet,  gained  all  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  di- 
vinity, music  and  poetry  in  Egypt. 

This  most  ancient  Pagan  thcologist  believed  that  all 
things  were  created  by  a  Being  whom  he  represents  as 
i«rui&and  incomprehensible,  und  to  whom  he  has  given 
the  appellation  of  the  counsellor  of  light  and  source 
•/urs;  but  he  has  degraded  this  sublime  idea  of  the 
Almighty  by  supposing  that  from  an  egg,  the  progeny 
of  chance,  all  mankind  have  been  produced. 

The  philosopher  Leucippus,  who  was  also  a  Grecian, 
taught  that  "the  universe  was  infinite;  that  it  was  in 
part  a  plenum  and  in  part  a  vacuum — that  the  plenum 
contained  innumerable  corpuscles  or  atoms  of  various 
igurts,  which,  falling  into  the  vacuum,  struck  against 
each  other;  and  hence  arose  a  variety  of  curvilinear 
motions,  which  continued  Hill  at  length  atoms  of  similar 
forms  met  together,  and  bodies  were  produced.  The 
primary  atoms  being  specifically  of  equal  weight,  and 
not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  multitude,  to  move 
in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
racuum,  whilst  the  larger  (entangling  themselves,) 
formed  a  spherical  shell,  which  revolved  about  its  centre 
tod  which  included  within  it  nil  kinds  of  bodies.  This 
central  mass  was  gradually  increased  by  a  perpetual 
accession  of  particles  from  the  surrounding  shell,  till  at 
last  (says  Leucippus)  the  earth  wus  formed.  In  the 
mean  time  the  spherical  shell  was  continually  supplied 
with  new  bodies,  which,  in  its  revolution,  it  gathered 
from  without  Of  the  particles  thus  collected  in  the 
spherical  shell,  some  in  their  combination  formed  humid 
masses,  which,  by  their  circular  motion,  gradually  be- 
came dry  and  were  at  length  ignited  and  became  stars. 
The  spjt  was  formed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  shell ;  and  the  moon  in  its  interior  surface. 
In  this  manner  the  universe  was  formed." — Such  a  jar- 
gon of  learned  nonsense  requires  no  comment;  yet  Leu- 
cippus had  for  a  time  the  reputation  of  possessing  su- 
perior wisdom ! 

Epicurus  adopted  the  idea  of  Leucippus  as  to  the  at- 
oms, and  imagined  that  they  moved  obliquely,  and  Dcmo- 
critus  bestowed  on  them  animation.  Gassendi  contended 
for  atoms  and  a  void,  and  Descartes  asserted  a  plenum 
and  a  subtle  matter,  which  revolving  in  vortices  was 
under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  being. 

Hippos  us  and  Heraclitus  maintained  that  the  being 
who  was  the  author  of  all  things  was  fire. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  believed  this  world 
to  be  eternal — Among  these  may  perhaps  be  ranked  Py- 
thagoras, Aristotle,  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Zeno  advocated  with  great  zeal  the  theory  of  "two 
principles,"  spirit  and  matter,  one  active  and  the  other 

Mohamet  maintained  that  the  world  was  created  in 
two  days,  and  the  mountains  were  aAcrwards  placed 


upon  it;  and  that  during  these  and  two  additional  days 
the  inhabitants  were  formed ;  and  in  two  more  the  seven 
heavens  were  created. 

The  waters  of  the  deluge  are  ridiculously  represented 
by  him  as  being  poured  out  of  an  oven.  The  Alcoran 
says  that  all  men  were  drowned  except  Noah  and  his 
family;  and  that  at  an  appointed  lime  God  said,  "O 
earth  swallow  up  the  waters!"  "and  thou,  O  heaven, 
withhold  thy  rain!"  and  immediately  the  waters  abated. 
Is  it  not  surprising  that  so  many  thousands  should  have 
adopted  this  theory. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  was  a  man  of  genius  and  taste, 
a  learned  divine  and  a  philosopher;  but  he  suffered  his 
imagination  to  take  the  lead  of  his  judgment.  He  was 
the  friend  and  object  of  admiration  of  Addison.  His 
work  is  entitled,  "  The  sacred  theory  of  the  earth,  con- 
"  taining  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  of 
"  all  the  general  changes  which  it  hath  already  under- 
"  gone  or  is  to  undergo  till  the  consummation  of  all  things.*1 
He  taught  that  originally  the  earth  was  a  fluid  mass, 
composed  of  various  materials ;  that  of  these  the  hea- 
viest descended  to  the  centre,  and  formed  a  hard  and  so- 
lid body — that  the  waters  took  their  station  round  this 
body — and  that  all  lighter  fluids  rose  above  the  water, 
forming  first  a  strata  of  oily  matter  and  next  a  strata  of 
air — that  the  air  was  then  impure,  containing  great 
quantities  of  earthy  particles,  which  gradually  subsided 
and  composed  a  crust  of  earth  and  oil — that  this  crust 
was  the  first  habitable  part  of  the  earth  and  abode  of 
man  and  other  animals — that  the  surface  was  uniform, 
no  mountains  nor  seas  nor  other  inequalities  were  to  be 
seen— that  in  this  stale  it  remained  about  sixteen  centu- 
ries; by  which  lime  the  heat  of  the  sun  gradually  dry- 
ing the  crust,  produced  cracks  or  fissures,  which  gradu- 
ally penetrating  deeper  and  deeper,  finally  perforated 
the  entire  crust — that  in  an  instant  the  whole  split  in 
pieces  and  fell  into  the  great  abyss  of  water.  This  (says 
Burnet)  was  the  universal  deluge  ! — That  with  these 
masses  of  earth  were  carried  vast  quantities  of  air,  and 
the  masses  dashing  violently  against  each  other,  accu- 
mulated and  divided  so  irregularly,  that  great  cavities 
filled  with  air  were  left  between  them — that  the  waters 
gradually  opened  passages  into  these  cavities.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  were  filled  with  water,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  began  to  discover  itself  in  the  most  elevated 
places,  till  at  last  the  waters  appeared  no  where  but  in 
those  extensive  valleys  which  now  contain  the  ocean — 
that  islands  and  sea  rocks  are  small  fragments,  and  con- 
tinents arc  large  masses  of  this  ancient  crust." 

His  theory  was  attacked  and  pretty  roughly  handled 
by  his  cotemporaries  Erasmus  Warren,  John  Keill  and 
McFlamstead,  the  astronomer  royal. 

How  Burnet  could  imagine  that  man  nnd  other  land 
animals  could  have  inhabited  an  earth  which  hndn  plane 
surface,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  If  these  animals  re- 
sembled those  that  at  present  inhabit  this  planet,  they 
could  not  have  subsisted  without  water ;  and  if  this  ele- 
ment was  supplied  by  rain,  and  the  earth  had  no  ine- 
qualities of  surface,  the  whole  earth  must  have  been  co- 
vered by  a  sea  or  at  least  been  a  swamp.  It  was  per- 
haps this  reflection  that  generated  the  idea  of  Dcmailet, 
that  man  was  originally  a  fis k. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  respectable  clergyman  of  the 
English  established  church.  In  1694  he  wrote  what  he 
calls  an  anatomical  description  of  the  earth.   He  con- 
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tends  that  matter  at  first  consisted  of  innumerable  par- 
ticles of  divers  figures  and  different  qualities ;  these  he 
obliges  to  move  about  in  a  confused  manner  until  the 
world  was  finally  created,  by  the  infusion  of  a  vital  spi- 
rit. He  is  of  opinion  that  the  earth  is  a  great  animal 
that  it  has  a  skin,  flesh,  blood,  &c  He  lays  it  down  as 
incontrovertible,  that  the  centre  contains  a  vast  cavity 
of  a  multangular  figure,  containing  crude  and  indigest- 
ed matter,  endued  with  contrary  qualities,  and  causing 
much  strife  and  contention.  When  the  airy  particles 
prevail,  they  cause  hurricanes ;  when  the  fiery  ones 
are  uppermost,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  the  re- 
sult. The  mountain  chains  he  takes  to  be  real  ribs,  and 
finally  he  seriously  tells  us,  that  this  vast  animal  is 
subject  to  fevers,  agues,  and  other  distempers.  Yet 
Robinson  had  his  day,  and  all  his  readers  did  not  ap- 
pear to  consider  him  a  lunatic 

Mr.  John  Woodward  was  a  classical  scholar  and  an 
eminent  physician.  He  was  alto  a  man  of  much  obser- 
vation ;  but  he  was  infected  with  the  disease  of  theory- 
making. 

He  agreed  in  part  with  Burnet,  but  refined  upon  him. 

He  contended  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  were  aid- 
ed by  a  supply  from  the  central  parts  of  the  earth  in 
effecting  the  general  deluge.  He  also  believed  that  the 
whole  fabric  was  dissolved  instead  of  the  crust,  as  taught 
by  Burnet.  He  said,  that  in  order  to  assist  in  this 
general  dissolution,  the  power  of  attraction,  of  cohesion, 
was  suddenly  suspended.  Every  thing  being  thus  di» 
solved  and  jumbled  in  one  common  mass,  a  precipita- 
tion took  place  according  to  ihe  laws  of  gravitation. 
Locke  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  this  theory ! 

Mr.  William  Whiston,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and 
learned  divine,  also  gave  loose  to  his  fancy  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  chaos  from  which 
this  earth  originated,  was  the  atmosphere  of  a  comet; 
that  the  detail  given  by  Moses  is  not  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  but  of  its  passage  from  the  state  of  a  comet  to 
that  of  a  planet,  so  as  to  make  it  habitable. 

In  the  beginning, (says Mr.  Whiston,)  "God  created 
the  universe,"  but  the  earth  was  then  an  uninhabitable 
comet,  surrounded  by  darkness ;  and  hence,  he  says, 
we  are  told  that,  *'  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the 
deep ;"  that  it  was  composed  of  heterogeneous  mate* 
rials,  having  its  centre  occupied  with  a  globular  hot  nu- 
cleus of  about  two  thousand  leagues  in  diameter,  round 
which  was  an  extensive  mass  of  thick  fluid  ;  that  this 
fluid  contained  few  solid  particles,  and  still  less  of  water 
or  air ;  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  creation,  the  eccen- 
tric orbit  of  the  comet  was  exchanged  for  an  ellipsis 
nearly  circular,  and  every  thing  instantly  assumed  its 
proper  place.  The  different  materials  arranged  them- 
selves according  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth  then  began.  That  the  centre  of 
the  earth  is  a  solid  body,  still  retaining  the  heat  of  the 
former  comet ;  that  round  this  is  a  heavy  fluid  and  a 
body  of  water  in  concentric  circles,  upon  the  latter  of 
which  the  earth  is  founded  ;  that  after  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth  had  been  thus  freed  from  the  earthy  parti- 
cles of  that  of  the  comet,  a  pure  air  remained,  through 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  instantly  penetrated,  when 
God  said  "let  there  be  light."  He  ascribes  to  the  preci- 
pitation with  which  the  earth  was  formed,  the  great 
difference  now  found  in  the  materials  that  compose  its 


crust,  and  the  mountains  and  vallies  to  the  laws  of 
gravity.    He  maintains  that  before  the  deluge  the 
water  of  the  present  ocean  was  dispersed  over  the 
earth  in  small  caverns,  and  that  the  mountains  were  at 
greater  distances,  and  not  so  large  as  at  present ;  but 
that  the  earth  was  a  thousand  times  more  fertile,  and  con- 
tained a  great  many  more  inhabitants,  whose  lives  were 
ten  times  longer.    All  this  he  is  of  opinion  was  effect- 
ed by  the  superior  heat  of  the  nucleus ;  but  that  this 
heat  augmented  the  passions  and  destroyed  the  virtue 
of  man  and  the  sagacity  of  other  animals,  and  caused 
the  universal  sentence  of  death  which  was  inflicted  by 
the  deluge.    He  says,  that  that  event  was  occasioned 
by  a  change  in  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  occa- 
sioned by  the  tail  of  a  comet  meeting  with  the  earth,  in 
returning  from  its  pcrihelium,  when  "  the  cataracts  of  hea- 
ven were  opened."    Newton  denied  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  astronomy  wherefrom  to  presume  this  change 
of  inclination.    But  the  celebrated  Count  de  Buffon 
left  his  predecessors  far  behind,  aAer  premising  that  the 
sphere  of  iho  sun's  attraction  is  not  limited  by  the  orbits 
>f  the  planets,  but  extends  indefinitely,  always  decreas- 
ing according  to  the  squares  of  the  augmented  dis- 
tances :  that  the  comets  which  escape  our  sight  in  the 
heavenly  regions  are,  like  the  planets,  subject  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun,  and  by  it  their  motions  are  regu- 
lated :  that  all  these  bodies  (the  directions  of  which  are 
various,)  move  round  the  sun,  and  describe  ar<-as 
proportioned  to  their  periods ;  the  planets  in  ellipses, 
more  or  less  circular,  and  the  comets  in  narrow  ellipses 
of  vast  extent.— He  asserts,  that  comets  run  through  the 
system  in  all  directions ;  but  that  the  inclinations  of  the 
planes  of  their  orbits  are  so  very  different,  that  though, 
like  the  planets,  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion, they  have  nothing  in  common  with  regard  to  their 
progressive  or  impulsive  motions,  but  appear  in  this 
respect  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  each  other. 

He  then  conjectures  that  a  comet,  falling  obliquely  into 
the  body  of  the  sun,  drove  off  a  part  from  its  surface,  and 
communicated  to  ii  a  violent  impulsive  force.  This  effect 
he  supposes  was  produced  at  the  time  when  God  is 
said,  by  Moses,  to  have  *'  separated  the  light  from  the 
darkness,"  by  which  Buffon  understands  a  real,  physical 
separation ;  the  opaque  bodies  of  the  planets  being 
detached  from  the  luminous  matter  of  which  he  sup- 
posed the  sun  to  be  composed,  and  he  imagined  that  the 
part  struck  off  was  one  six  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of 
the  sun's  body. 

nc  informs  us  that  this  matter  issued  from  the  sun, 
not  in  the  form  of  globes,  but  of  liquid  torrents  of  fire ; 
and  that  a  projectile  motion  having  been  communicated 
by  the  stroke  of  the  comet,  the  light  particles  separated 
from  the  dense,  which,  by  their  mutual  attractions, 
formed  globes  of  different  solidities;  and  that  the  pro 
jeclile  force  being  proportioned  to  the  density  of  the 
particles,  determined  the  respective  distances  from  the 
sun  to  which  they  would  be  carried.  Our  author  hav- 
ing thus  (at  one  blow  of  a  comet)  created  the  planets 
out  of  the  superabundant  materials  of  the  sun,  and 
having  driven  them  to  the  distances  of  their  spheres 
from  that  body,  was  put  to  a  great  straight  to  prevent 
them  from  obeying  the  law  of  projectiles,  in  returning 
whence  they  issued,  and  in  obliging  them  to  revolve 
round  a  common  centre.  This  part  of  his  theory  is 
very  lame  indeed.   He  first  unphilosophicalty  ascribes 
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this  eimn^e  of  direction  to  an  acceleration  of  velocity ; 
and  secondly,  the  acceleration  he  very  erroneously 
supposed  would  lake  place  by  the  anterior  particles 
attracting  and  hastening  the  posterior  ones,  and  by  the 
posterior  ones  pushing  forward  or  hastening  the  ante- 
rior ones  But  appearing  to  be  unsatisfied  himself  with 
this  explanation,  he  next  makes  the  shock  of  the  comet 
remove  the  sun  from  its  former  situation— so  that  when 
the  planets,  according  to  the  law  of  projectiles,  return- 
ed  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  departed,  they 
did  not  enter  into  the  sun  again,  who  had  thus  fvrtu- 
stepped  out  of  their  way,  or  Buffo n's  ingenious 
creation  would  hare  been  entirely  destroyed. 

But  to  proceed.  He  supposes  that  the  earth,  having 
acquired  its  present  shape  by  its  motion  while  in  a  liquid 
state,  the  fire  was  eventually  extinguished  by  its  rapid 
passage  through  space,  or  after  having  consumed  all  the 
combustible  matter  it  contained.  Mr.  Button  acknow- 
ledges  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  are 
now  of  very  different  densities ;  but  he  gives  no  satis- 
factory explanation  for  the  change  which  must  have 
taken  place,  if  as  he  supposed,  they  were  once  homogt- 
setHf.  Nor  does  he  account  for  the  separation  of  the 
land  from  the  water.  It  is  true  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
inch  a  separation  took  place ;  for  he  says,  that  "  the 
motion  of  the  waters  is  coeval  with  time."  He  also  says, 
that  the  waters  occupy  the  lowest  grounds,  and  that  all 
the  mountains  have  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  by  means  of  currents  and  tides.  His  primeval 
worid  must  therefore  have  had  cavities,  in  which  the 
waters  were  preserved. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  Count  de  Buffon,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  ingenuity,  taste  and  erudition ;  whose 
works,  so  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  facts  and  rea- 
'««*?,  have  been  universally  admired ;  but  whose  thev- 
rui  have  been  as  much  ridiculed  by  others  as  he  ridiculed 
(hose  of  Burnet  and  Whiston.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  theory,  Buffon  was  summoned  before  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,  and  there  informed  that 
fourteen  propositions  in  his  works  were  reprehensible 
and  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  church.  One  of  these, 
which  related  to  geology,  was,  "That  the  waters  of  the 
sta  were  concerned  in  producing  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  the  land."  And  it  is  curious  to  remark  that 
which  was  almost  the  only  correct  geological  pro- 
position in  the  whole  work,  Buffon  publicly  renounced ! 
Upon  this  theory  of  Buffon  I  would  take  leave,  upon 
the  highest  modern  authority,  further  to  observe,  that 
"from  a  long  series  of  observations,  made  with  power- 
ful telescopes,  Herschel  discovered  that  the  solar  light 
and  heat  do  not  emanate  from  the  body  or  nucleus  of 
the  sun,  but  from  certain  phosphoric  and  pyrophoric 
clouds,  which  arc  produced  and  developed  in  its  atmos- 
phere. That  this  immense  ocean  of  light  is  violent- 
ly agitated  over  its  whote  surface,  causing  those  corruga- 
tions of  its  disc  which  he  has  so  well  described,— and 
which  indeed,  may  be  observed  through  a  telescope  of 
moderate  powers,  by  even  an  unpractised  eye.  When 
this  superficial  structure  is  broken  through  and  widely 
separated,  we  may  discern  the  black  veil  of  subja- 
cent solar  clouds,  or  even  the  solid  dark  nucleus  of 
the  sun  itself.  Hence  Herschel  accounts  for  the  dark 
spots  wiuch  are  frequently  observed  on  the  sun's  disc, 
and  for  the  shelving  margins  which  surround  them. — 
Across  these  excavations  of  the  phosphoric  film,  bridges 


of  luminous  matter,  are  seen  to  stretch,  which  extend- 
ing in  breadth,  finally  cause  the  dark  chasm  to  disap- 
pear, and  restore  to  the  sun  all  its  original  brightness. 
The  area  of  one  of  these  black  spots  is  often  much  grea- 
ter than  the  whole  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  When 
the  storm  subsides  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  the  equilib- 
rium of  its  clouds  replaces  the  layer  of  light.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  spots,  first  observed  by  Gallileo,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  sun's  motion  round  its  axis,  and 
showed  that  this  motion  is  accomplished  in  twenty-five 
and  a  half  days." 

Hod  Buffon  been  acquainted  with  these  great  exca- 
vations of  luminous  matter,  he  would  probably  have 
ascribed  them  to  a  projection  of  the  solar  substance 
giving  origin  to  some  new  planet  or  comet,  and  causing 
diminution  of  the  sun's  heat  proportional  to  the  dark- 
ened portion  of  its  orb.  But  Herschel  has  shown,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  seasons  in  which  the  solar  spots 
ore  most  abundant,  are  characterized  not  by  decreased 
light  and  heat  to  the  earth,  but  apparently  by  an  oppo- 
site result.  He  hence  infers,  that  these  spots  corres- 
pond, and  are  owing  to  an  increased  activity  in  the 
vibratory  motions,  by  which  the  sun  excites  the  ether, 
diffused  through  space 

The  new  improvements  in  optics,  afford  a  very  un- 
expected means  of  determining  whether  it  be  true,  as 
Herschel  imagined,  that  the  solar  light  does  issue  from 
an  incandescent  solid  or  fluid.  When  such  a  body, 
raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  becomes  luminous, 
the  rays  which  fly  off  in  all  directions,  do  not  come 
from  the  outer  surface  only,  but  also  proceed,  as  the 
rays  of  heat  do,  from  a  multitude  of  material  points 
placed  beneath  or  within  the  surface,  to  a  certain  depth, 
extremely  small  indeed,  but  actually  existing.  Now, 
such  of  those  rays  as  traverse  the  envelope  of  the  healed 
mass  obliquely,  acquire  and  preserve  a  peculiar  pro- 
perty, which  can  be  rendered  sensible  by  experiment ; 
they  are  polarised..  But  if  the  same  mass,  instead  of 
being  rendered  luminous  by  its  proper  temperature,  be 
only  covered  with  an  exterior  film  of  flame,  which  is 
the  source  of  its  light,  the  rays  do  not  then  possess  this 
property. 

Science  has  thus  been  enabled  to  submit  to  this  sin- 
gular test,  the  light  which  the  sun  sends  to  us.  M. 
Arago,  the  author  of  this  beautiful  experiment,  has  in 
fact  discovered  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  trans- 
mitted even  obliquely,  are  not  polarised. 

These  results  are  fatal  to  the  theory  of  Buffon.  Those 
who  belong  to  his  school,  if  any  remain,  can  no  longer 
contend  for  the  sun  as  the  eternal  furnace  from  which 
to  make  ignited  spheres;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  nu- 
cleus of  that  luminary  may  possibly  enjoy  a  habitable 
planetary  temperature. 

In  1788  Werner  published,  by  his  lectures,  his  famous 
theory  of  the  earth.  He  supposed  that  at  some  former 
period  this  globe  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  covered 
with  water  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  original  altitude 
of  the  highest  mountains.  That  this  immense  body  of 
water  was  then  tranquil,  or  nearly  so,  and  contained  in 
solution  all  the  materials'  of  all  the  rocks  of  which  the 
present  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed.  That  in  this 
stale,  chemical  deposites,  exhibiting  more  or  less  of  a 
crystalline  structure,  were  first  gradually  made,  and  in- 
vested the  nucleus  of  the  earth.  That  these  chemical 
deposites  constitute  the  primitive  rocks,  including  the 
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granite  and  trap,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  crys- 
talline form,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains. That  during  this  period,  moat  of  the  highest 
mountains  were  formed  ;  but  by  a  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  waters  the  summits  of  these  mountains  were  left 
naked,  the  tranquillity  of  the  waters  was  disturbed,  and 
currents  were  consequently  produced.  That  by  these 
currents  the  naked  rocks  were  worn  and  partially  dis- 
integrated ;  and  the  grains  or  fragments  thus  produced, 
were  diffused  through  the  mass  of  water.  That  the 
rocks  formed  at  this  period  would,  of  course,  consist 
partly  of  chemical  and  partly  of  mechanical  deposites. 
That  they  would  also  lie  over  the  primitive  rocks,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  altitude  of  the  waters, 
they  would  appear  at  a  lower  level,  often  resting  on  the 
declivities  of  primitive  mountains.  That  as  organic  re- 
mains make  their  first  appearance  in  the  rocks  of  this 
period,  it  is  inferred  that  the  rocky  shores  which  had 
recently  emerged  from  the  great  deep,  were  then  pass- 
ing into  a  habitable  state.  That  the  level  of  the  great 
ocean  continuing  to  sink,  more  extensive  portions  of  the 
earth  were  left  exposed  to  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
currents,  and  the  solution,  which  was  originally  chemi- 
cal, now  became,  in  a  great  degree,  composed  of  grains, 
or  comminuted  fragments,  detached  from  the  older  rocks, 
and  that  hence  the  minerals  of  this  period  consist  of 
mechanical  deposites ;  that  they  lie  over  the  two  pre- 
ceding classes  and  at  a  lower  level,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  subsidence  of  the  waters. 

That  extensive  portions  of  the  globe  having  now  be- 
come dry,  new  species  and  genera  inhabited  the  waters 
and  dwelt  upon  the  land,  while  numerous  vegetables 
adorn  the  shores  and  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Hence 
these  rocks  abound  with  organic  remains,  both  animal 
and  vegetable- 
Doctor  Hutton  published  his  theory  about  the  year 
1795  ;  he  supposed  that  all  the  solid  parts  which  form 
the  crust  of  the  present  globe,  have  proceeded  from  the 
disintegration  and  destruction  of  former  continents,  by 
the  gradual  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  water ;  that 
the  ruins  of  those  ancient  continents  were  transported 
by  water,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  seas ; 
und  that  these  heterogeneous  materials  thus  deposited, 
were  consolidated  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires ; 
and,  by  the  same  agents,  were  subsequently  elevated 
to  form  the  present  continents.  That  gneiss  and  other 
stratified  rocks  were  only  softened,  elevated,  and  some- 
times variously  inclined ;  while  granite  and  other  un- 
stratificd  minerals  were  completely  fused,  and  in  many 
cases  forced  upwards  by  this  powerful  agent  through 
the  incumbent  strata.  That  as  this  earth  had  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  an  anterior  world,  so  that  had  originated 
from  the  ruins  of  a  former  one,  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

Each  of  tho  two  last  theories  obtained  numerous  ad- 
vocates ;  and  a  flame  of  controversy  respecting  them 
was  kindled,  that  for  some  years  blazed  throughout 
Europe  with  great  fury.  As  usual,  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory;  but  impartial  readers  appear  to  think  that 
while  each  party  may  lay  some  claims  to  correctness, 
yet  as  an  entire  theory  both  are  in  the  wrong. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  great  mind  may  change  iu  objects,  but  it  cannot  relinquish 
them;  it  must  have  something  to  pursue:  Variety  it  iu  relaxa- 
tion, and  amusement  iu  repose. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LETTERS  FROM  A  SISTER. 

LETTER  FOURTH. 

Bridge  or  Boau  at  Rouen— Ancient  Custom — Old  Tower  and 
Town  Clock— Church  of  8l  Paul— Jugglers  and  Tumblers. 

RoDBN,  - 

Dear  Jane : — 

"Another  letter  from  Rouen !"  you'll  exclaim ;  yes, 
my  dear  sister,  even  so— for  papa  being  well  pleased 
with  our  accommodations  here,  and  finding  the  town 
contains  more  curiosities  than  travellers  are  usually 
aware  of,  we  have  ill  us  prolonged  our  stay ;  but  to- 
morrow go  we  must,  as  our  seals  are  engaged  in  the 
diligence  for  Paris.  Since  I  wrote  you  three  days  ago, 
we  have  seen  divers  other  objects  worthy  of  notice, 
though  not  so  interesting  as  those  I  have  described  to 
you.  To-day  we  saw  the  bridge  of  boats  which  con- 
nects the  city  with  the  suburb  of  Saint  S6vere  ;  it  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tide,  and  is  divided  into  compartments 
that  can  be  easily  separated  for  ships  to  pass  through  at 
any  moment.  The  invention  of  this  bridge  is  attributed 
to  an  Augustin  monk.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  is  now 
building  over  another  part  of  the  Seine. 

Every  evening  at  9  o'clock  we  hear  the  tones  of  a  clear 
sonorous  bell,  sounding  what  is  termed  the  "retre*Ln 
This  is  merely  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  cuitosn, 
practised  during  the  Norman  wars,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  a  signal  for  those  persons  who  might  be 
without  the  city  to  enter,  ere  the  gates  were  shut  for 
the  night.  This  bell  is  also  rung  on  occasions  of  pub- 
lic ceremonies,  festivities,  or  calamities,  and  is  called 
the  silver  bell,  because  according  to  tradition,  it  was 
made  of  money  raised  from  taxes.  It  hangs  in  the  bel- 
fry of  a  curious  old  gothic  tower,  whose  archway  spans 
one  of  the  chief  streets  of  Rouen,  and  on  the  side  of 
which  is  placed  the  city  clock,  resembling  the  face  of  a 
gigantic  watch.  This  afternoon  we  purpose  visiting  the 
botanical  garden,  and  after  that  taking  a  farewell  drive 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town ;  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful prospects  to  be  seen  from  the  surrounding  hills. 

Yesterday  Edgar  and  myself  walked  to  the  terrace  of 
St.  Paul,  a  plain  and  antique  little  church,  built  it  is 
said  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Adonis.  Prom  the 
terrace  you  enjoy  a  fine  view ;  and  near  it  is  a  mineral 
spring,  the  second  in  Rouen.  Here  we  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  were  much  diverted 
at  the  tricks  of  n  fellow  who  mimicked  the  peculiarities  of 
different  nations ;  and  when  about  to  show  off  the  En- 
glish, cried  out,  "  Maintenant  pour  *  Got  dam  ;*  "  be 
made  the  most  ridiculous  faces  you  can  imagine,  and 
excited  great  mirth.  It  was  surprising  what  power  of 
muscle  and  expression  he  possessed ;  one  moment  his 
nose  appeared  turned  up,  his  eyes  squinting,  and  hb 
mouth  too  small  to  admit  a  plum;  the  next,  you'd  think 
he  could  take  in  a  melon — and  his  physiognomy  would 
so  completely  change,  that  you  could  scarcely  believe 
it  was  the  same  person  before  you.  Sometimes  to  in- 
crease the  effect,  he  put  on  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles 
and  sung  a  droll  song,  a  companion  playing  merrily  on 
the  violin  alt  the  while,  and  suiting  the  melody  to  the 
performance.  After  this  came  a  band  of  tumblers,  and 
three  children  tawdrily  dressed — exhibited  sundry  feaa 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  on  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  man.   It  was  painful  to  behold  the  Utile  creatures 
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in  such  jeopardy  ;  and  having  contributed  our  sous  for 
their  benefit,  we  quitted  the  scene.  Adieu. 

LEON  TINE. 

LETTER  FIFTH. 
Paris— Modes  of  Living— Rue  da  la  Pais— Place  Vendome— 
Rue  Ca*u$Hone— Garden  of  the  Tuileries— Louvre— Italian 
Boulevard— Drees  of  the  La  die*  Soirees—  Admiralty— Made- 
moiselle M.-us. 

Paris,  . 

Dear  Jan* : — 

Not  a  question,  I  pray  you !  about  the  journey  from 
Rouen  hither.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  we  chose  the 
lower  route ;  that  the  prospects  were  lovely,  and  the 
diligence  rolled  rapidly  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine ; 
that  we  stopped  only  to  swallow  our  meals  as  quickly 
a*  possible,  and  had  not  time  to  examine  any  thing. 
We  entered  Paris  by  the  Porte  de  Neuilly  and  Champs 
Elysies,  at  dusk,  and  witnessed  the  beautiful  sight  the 
latter  presents,  when  illuminated  by  its  numerous 
lamps,  which  instead  of  being  fixed  on  posts,  were  sus- 
pended high  above  our  heads  from  ropes  swung  across 
the  road.  The  resemblance  of  these  lamps  when  light- 
ed, to  a  range  of  brilliant  stars,  occasions  the  gate  by 
which  we  entered  to  be  called  the  "barrierede  I'etoile." 
We  found  rooms  ready  for  us,  papa  having  written  to 
request  Mr.  Dorval  to  engage  a  suite  in  the  pieasantest 
quarter  of  the  city. 

Here  there  are  four  modes  of  living  customary  among 
visiters.    First,  boarding  in  a  hotel  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month:  second,  boarding  at  a  lodging  house  by  the 
week,  month  or  year:  third,  hiring  furnished  apart- 
ments and  eating  at  a  restaurateur's,  or  being  supplied 
thence:  fourth,  furnishing  rooms  yourself,  and  having 
your  own  cook.   The  first  of  these  plans,  being  the 
least  troublesome,  we  have  preferred.    It  is,  however, 
more  expensive  than  either  of  the  others.   Our  hotel  is 
delightfully  situated,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Ita- 
lian Boulevard  and  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  which  it  stands ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  widest 
and  handsomest  streets  in  the  metropolis.    From  our 
windows  we  can  also  see  the  "Place  Vendome,"  with 
its  superb  and  stately  bronze  column,  erected  by  Napo-  1 
leon,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Trajan  at  Rome.   It  is  ( 
made  of  the  cannons  taken  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz ;  the  principal  events  of  that  campaign  are  rep-  1 
rt-sented  in  a  bas-relitf,  which  is  carried  spirally  around  1 
the  whole  shaft,  the  figure  of  the  Emperor  being  promi-  ' 
nent  in  each  compartment  His  statue  formerly  crown-  I 
ed  the  summit  of  the  column ;  but  since  his  downfall  ' 
it  has  been  removed,  and  the  vacancy  is  now  supplied  { 
by  a  simple  banner.* 

Beyond  the  Place  Vendome  is  the  Rue  Castiglione,  1 
with  its  fine  shops  and  arcades ;  and  at  the  end  of  ' 
this  street  is  the  garden  of  the  Turleries,  where  we  ( 
repair  before  breakfast  every  morning,  to  enjoy  its  ^ 
shades,  and  contemplate  its  statues,  flowers  and  foun- 
tains. In  flowers  it  always  abounds,  for  they  are  r 
planted  in  pots  concealed  in  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  r 


set  goes  out  of  season,  it  is  replaced  by  another  in 


•  The  statue  of  Napoleon  has  been  replaced  since  the  last  re- 
volution  ;  tbe  dress  is  the  great  coat  and  three  cornered  cocked 
be*  In  which  he  is  so  frequently  represented,  nrwl  he  holds  in  his 
hand  a  short  telescopy  or  rather  opera  glass. 
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r      From  eleven  until  four  o'clock  we  study  the  pictures 
in  the  magnificent  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  whose  halls 
are  open  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  and  students  on  eve- 
ry day  of  the  week,  except  Monday.    On  Sunday  they 
are  open  to  every  body,  and  consequently  on  Monday 
-  require  the  operations  of  the  broom  and  brush.  The 
'  halls  appropriated  to  sculpture  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  ceilings  of  several  are  superbly  painted.  It  was 
from  die  window  of  one  of  these  apartments  that  Charles 
the  Ninth  fired  upon  his  persecuted  subjects  during  the 
(  massacre  of  Sl  Bartholomews.  (August  24,  1572) 
,      Our  usual  evening  resort  is  the  Boulevard,  where  wa 
,  listen  to  music,  and  observe  the  motley  crowds  around 
us ;  and  when  tired,  refresh  ourselves  with  ices  or  le- 
monade in  a  cafe. 
Dear  me!  how  tastefully  the  French  ladies  dress! 
,  What  beautiful  robes,  and  hats,  and  gloves,  and  shoes 
and  boots  they  wear !  and  how  well  each  article  cor- 
responds with  another.   If  they  have  on  different  co- 
lors, they  take  care  that  they  shall  contrast  agreeably, 
and  not  be  an  uncouth  mixture,  displeasing  to  the  eye. 
hi  the  morning  their  toilette  is  remarkably  neat  and 
appropriate.   You'll  probably  find  them  when  you 
call,  in  a  simple  gingham  dress,  with  pelerine  to  suit, 
and  a  black  silk  apron ;  their  hair  arranged  in  puffs, 
and  quite  unadorned.   Now  is  this  not  more  rational 
than  to  be  furbelowed,  and  curled,  and  richly  clad,  as 
if  they  were  expecting  company,  instead  of  being  use- 
fully employed?  At  entertainments  and  in  the  public 
promenades,  they  display  their  fine  clothes.   We  have 
already  received  and  returned  the  visits  of  several  of 
the  French  families  to  whom  we  brought  letters ;  but 
much  to  our  regret,  the  venerable  Count  Segur  is  out 
of  town,  and  Baron  Hottinguer,  his  lady  and  son,  are 
at  their  country  seaL   The  Minister  of  the  Marine 
(Mr.  Hyde  de  Neurille)  and  Madame  his  spouse,  are 
extremely  pleasing  and  amiable.  They  still  have  then- 
regular  soirees,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  season, 
and  we  intend  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  polite  invita- 
tion to  attend  them.  By  the  by,  I  should  tell  yon  (what 
M.  Dorval  told  me,)  that  in  Paris  many  persons  have 
an  appointed  evening  for  receiving  their  acquaintances, 
once  a  week,  fortnight,  or  month,  (as  suits  their  conve- 
nience,) and  on  this  evening  they  illuminate  their 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  their  guests.    The  greater 
number  of  these  remain  only  a  half  hour,  and  then  re- 
pair to  the  opera,  or  to  some  other  soiree,  as  such  an  as- 
sembly is  termed.    It  is  usual  to  go  to  three  or  four  on 
the  same  nighL  There  is  seldom  any  refreshment  offer- 
ed, and  the  amusements  are  conversation  and,  ecarte — 
sonutimtt  billiards;  and  when  the  soiree  is  social  and 
small,  they  even  introduce  childish  plays,  such  as  "Co- 
lin, Maillard,"  "  Le  Mouchoir,"  "  Tierce,"  etc  in  which 
elderly  people  frequently  join  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
youth. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Neuville  reside  in  a  superb 
mansion,  that  was  formerly  the  "  Garde  meuble,''  or 
royal  wardrobe.  It  is  now  called  the  "  Admiralty," 
and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Marine  and  Colonics.  On  its  roof  is  a  telegraph,  and 
its  front  is  embellished  with  sculpture,  and  columns, 
which  support  a  portico  as  long  as  the  building  itself. 

A  few  nights  since  we  were  at  the  Theatre  Francais, 
and  saw  Mademoiselle  Mars  perform  the  part  of  the 
Ducbesse  de  Guise  in  "  Henri  Trois."  To  the  astonish- 
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ment  of  every  body  she  excels  in  this  character,  al- 
though it  is  a  difficult  one  to  piny,  and  her  first  attempt 
at  tragedy.  Her  talents  hitherto,  you  know,  have  been 
devoted  to  comedy.  She  is  the  most  lovely  and  youth- 
ful looking  woman  of  her  age  I  ever  beheld.  What 
do  you  think  of  her  being  passed  filly,  and  yet  not  ap- 
pearing as  old  as  twenty-five?  She  is  so  graceful  too! 
and  then  her  voice  is  melody  itself!  But  I  must  cease 
my  encomiums,  or  I  shall  not  have  space  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  your  affectionate  sister, 

LEONTIKB. 

LETTER  SIXTH. 
Palais  Royal— Kin  r«  Library— Hotel  de  Villa— Mint— Palace  of 
Justice— Holy  Chapel— Flower  Market. 

Paris,  . 

Deer  Jmnt : — 

What  a  variety  of  places  we  have  visited  since  I  des- 
patched to  you  my  last  letter !  Par  exemple,  the  Palms 
Royal,  with  its  agreeable  garden  and  jets  d'eau,  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  under  which  are  splendid  shops 
and  cafes,  that  are  dazzling  when  illuminated  at  night ; 
the  Royal  Library,  with  its  vast  collection  of  manu- 
scripts and  engravings,  and  its  cabinets  of  antiquities 
and  medals — the  latter  considered  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  world ;  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  on  the  Place  de 
Greve,  where  the  guillotine  sometimes  plies  its  dreadful 
work;  the  Exchange,  with  its  sixty-four  eorinthian 
columns,  fine  hall,  and  superb  imitations  of  bas-reliefs, 
so  admirably  executed,  that  you  can  scarcely  be  con- 
vinced they  are  the  effect  of  the  brush  instead  of  the 
chisel.  Add  to  these  several  churches  and  fountains, 
the  Mint,  where  we  witnessed  the  curious  process  of 
coining,  and  the  "Palais  de  Justice.1*  In  this  vast 
structure  of  antiquity,  the  judicial  courts  of  Paris  hold 
their  sittings.  It  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  is  termed  a  palace,  because  it  was  once  the  abode 
of  the  French  monarchs.  I  rememl>er  having  read  in 
some  history  of  the  magnificent  entertainments  they 
gave  here,  in  a  grand  hall  containing  statues  of  their 
race  and  a  marble  table  of  uncommon  size,  at  which 
none  but  princes  of  the  blood  were  allowed  to  feast 
In  1618  nearly  the  whole  edifice  was  burnt,  and  the 
wonderful  table  and  statues  destroyed  ;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Desbrosses,  the  architect  of  the  Luxembourg.  Be- 
sides the  court  rooms  and  many  others  above  them, 
filled  with  the  judiciary  archives  of  the  kingdom,  there 
are  long  galleries  which  have  on  each  side  rows  of  petty 
shops  and  stalls.  Beneath  these  galleries  arc  the  ploo 
my  prisons  of  the  conciergcrie,  wherein  such  atrocities 
were  committed  during  the  revolution.  Here  we  saw 
the  dungeons  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  were  immured ;  the  cell  in  which  Robespierre 
was  confined ;  and  that  of  Louvel,  who  assassinated 
the  Duke  de  Berri.  We  were  shown  the  prison  room 
of  the  gallant  Ney.  The  cells  that  inclosed  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  and  her  sister-in-law,  are  now  converted 
into  a  small  chapel,  which  communicates  by  means  of 
an  arch,  with  another  of  larger  dimensions.  In  the 
latter,  the  captives  of  the  concierge rie  are  permitted  to 
attend  mass  on  the  Sabbath.  The  arch  is  decorated 
with  medallions  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  a  few  lines  extracted  from  his  will 
arc  inscribed  on  an  altar  in  the  smaller  chapel.  On  the 
wall  of  this  hang  three  pictures  in  oil  colors ;  the  first  re- 


presents Marie  Antoinette  taking  leave  of  her  family 
just  before  she  was  brought  to  the  prison  ;  in  the  second, 
you  behold  her  standing  wrapt  in  meditation  by  her 
miserable  cot-bed,  after  the  door  is  barred  upon  her ; 
in  the  third,  you  see  her  at  confession,  preparatory  to 
ascending  the  scaffold.  Melancholy  themes,  an  d  well 
suited  to  the  gloom  of  the  place !  You  approach  the 
Palace  of  Justice  through  an  enormous  iron  gate  re- 
markable for  its  workmanship  and  guilding.  On  the 
left  of  it  stands  an  ancient  building,  called  the  **  Holy 
Chapel,"  from  its  having  been  erected  by  Saint  Louis 
for  the  reception  of  the  sacred  relics  he  brought  with 
him  from  Palestine,  whither  he  went  oh  a  crusade,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  he  had  made  during  a  dangerous 
illness.  His  oratory  is  still  shewn,  and  once  served  as 
a  refuge  from  popular  fury  to  the  present  King  Charles 
the  Tenth,  in  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  painted 
windows  of  the  chapel  are  beautiful, — the  colors  so 
bright  and  various.  Around  the  interior,  instead  of 
altars  and  confessionals,  are  a  range  of  cases,  containing 
archives  and  records.  By  the  by,  among  those  -we  saw 
in  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  (which 
communicates  with  the  u  Sainte  Chapelle,")  were  the 
condemnation  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  that  of  Jean  Child, 
who  attempted  to  stab  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  failed,  and 
having  been  seized  was  put  to  a  dreadful  death,  according 
to  the  mandate  which  we  read.  He  was  stretched  on  the 
rack,  then  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  his 
flesh  torn  with  hot  pincers,  and  his  right  hand  cut  off; 
finally,  his  limbs  were  tied  to  four  wikl  horses,  and  thus 
rent  asunder.  When  dead,  his  body  was  burnt,  ar.d  his 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds!  The  dress  he  wore 
when  he  attacked  the  King,  and  a  rope  ladder  he  used 
in  endeavoring  to  escape  while  confined,  are  carefully 
preserved  in  a  box,  with  a  scull  that  was  found  in  the 
ixwscssion  of  a  famous  robber,  and  is  said  to  have  serv- 
ed him  as  a  cup,  out  of  which  he  compelled  his  victims 
to  drink  wine,  and  then  swear  allegiance  to  him.  The 
condemnation  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  replete  with  supersti- 
tion and  abuse  of  that  poor  warrior  damsel ;  she  is 
pronounced  a  sorceress,  a  blasphemer,  a  devil,  Sic.  and 
numerous  other  opprobrious  epithets  are  given  to  her 
besides.  We  were  likewise  shewn  the  hand  writing  of 
Francis  the  First,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  that  of  seve- 
ral others  of  the  French  monarchs ;  and  to  speak  the 
truth,  I  don't  think  their  penmanship  does  them  much 
credit. 

Returning  home,  we  stopped  at  the  flower  market, 
and  were  surprised  at  the  beauty  and  cheapness  of  the 
flowers.  You  may  buy  them  growing  in  pots,  or  ar- 
ranged as  boqueta.  The  market  is  held  on  the  Uuay 
Dessaix,  under  two  rows  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  plentiful  fountain  refreshes  the  air,  and  affords  w  ater 
for  the  plants.  Adieu.  Ever  yours, 

LETTER  SEVENTH. 
Church  of  8u  Rock-Pexe  Is  Chase. 

Paajs,  . 

J) rar  Sister: — 

Your  letter  (received  within  a  few  hours)  gave  us  all 
great  pleasure,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  fULt 
and  things  are  going  on  so  well  at  the  Lodge.  What  a 
fine  time  you  and  Albert  have  for  sentimenlaiizmr.  '■ 
Make  the  best  of  it;  for  you  know  October  is  only  a 
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few  months  off,  and  when  it  comes  you'll  perhaps  find 
me  at  your  elbow  oftener  than  you  anticipate,  I  shall 
have  so  much  to  talk  about;  for  believe  roe,  allho*  my 
communication*  are  so  long  and  frequent,  a  great  deal 
■    will  remain  to  be  told  when  we  reach  **  sweet  home." 

Now,  tet  me  inform  you  of  the  strange  sight  we 
have  just  been  witnessing  in  the  Church  of  St.  Roch ; 
afuoeraland  two  weddings  solemnizing  in  the  same 
plare  and  at  the  same  moment !  To  us  it  was  shocking, 
sod  ctrita  if  /  had  been  one  of  the  votaries  of  hymen 
on  the  occasion,  I  should  have  experienced  sad  forebo- 
dings of  evil  in  the  connubial  state.  Really,  it  was 
■ometinies  difficult  to  bear  the  priests  who  were  per- 
forming the  marriage  rites,  their  voices  being  drowned 
in  the  loud  requiem  chanted  over  the  dead.  The  coffin 
was  strewed  with  white  flowers,  emblematical  of  the 
youth  and  maidenhood  of  the  deceased. 

We  have  visited  P*re  la  Chaise,  and  spent  nearly  a 
whole  day  in  reading  the  inscriptions  on  its  numerous 
and  varied  monuments, — many  of  them  so  magnificent ! 
many  so  neat  and  simple !  The  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally beautiful  and  touching — they  speak  to  the  beans 
of  all ;  and  the  lovely  and  odoriferous  flowers  that  de- 
corate the  tombs,  seem  to  rob  the  grave  of  its  sadness, 
aitd  shed  their  balmy  influence  o'er  the  mind  of  the 
beholder.  Several  tombs  are  also  adorned  with  minia- 
tures inserted  in  the  stone,  and  portraying  the  once 
animated  countenances  of  those  who  rest  beneath  them. 
This  romantic  burying  ground  spreads  itself  over  the 
aide  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  upper  part  you  have  a  no- 
ble prospect  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  it  was  the  site  of  a  splendid  mansion, 
built  by  a  wealthy  grocer,  whose  name  was  Regnant), 
lu  magnificence  being  incompatible  with  his  rank,  it 
was  soon  entitled  "  Regnaud's  Folly.**  The  Jesuits 
aAerwards  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  "  Mont  Louis,"  because  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
when  a  boy,  witnessed  from  its  summit  the  battle  in 
the  Faubourg  St,  Antoine,  between  the  Frondeurs,' 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Court 
Party,  under  Marshal  Turenne.  I  recollect  reading 
«  Voltaire's  history  of  that  monarch's  reign,  that 
owing  this  bloody  skirmish,  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans 
(Louis's  cousin)  sided  with  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and 
bad  the  cannons  of  the  Bastile  pointed  against  the 
royal  troops.  This  ruined  her  forever  in  the  opinion 
of  the  king;  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  remarked,  know- 
ing her  desire  to  marry  a  crowned  head,  "  et  canon  la, 
titnl  it  tuer  ton  mart" — "  that  cannon  has  killed  her 
husbind."  But  Pve  digressed  from  my  original  theme, 
and  hasten  to  resume  it.  Pere  la  Chaise,  one  of  the 
Jesuiu,  became  confessor  to  Louis,  and  had  entire  con- 
trol of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  king  was  very  fond 
of  him,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  presented  him 
with  the  estate  of  "  Mont  Louis,"  having  considerably 
enlarged  and  embellished  it  for  his  use.  On  the  death 
of  the  holy  father,  it  reverted  to  his  brethren,  and  was 
ailed  after  him.  These  wily  priests  projected  there 
the  Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  issued  thence 
nwny  a  lettre  de  cachet,  decreeing  imprisonment  to 

*  Toil  party  were  earned  JrtUawt  or  alingera  by  their  op- 
ponent*, in  altaaton  to  the  boys  who  were  then  In  the  habit  of 
throwing  atone*  with  eiing*  In  the  street,  and  who  ran  away 
"h*n  »ny  one  appeared.  The  &>uhriqurt,  a*  haa  frequently 
t  appenert,  was  adopted  by  them  a*  their dteuueuve  appellation. 


their  enemies.  They  retained  possession  of  the  place 
until  the  abolishment  of  their  order  in  1763,  when  it 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  and  had  di- 
vers owners,  until  purchased  by  the  Prelect  of  the 
Seine,  and  appropriated  to  its  present  purpose  in  1804. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  graves :  first,  those  termed 
public,  in  which  the  poor  are  gratuitously  buried  ;  but 
each  body  can  remain  only  five  years,  the  time  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  for  its  decomposition.  These 
graves  resemble  immense  ditches,  and  the  coffins  are 
deposited  one  upon  another,  and  side  by  aide,  as  close 
as  they  can  lay.  They  are  wretchedly  made,  and  soon  ' 
drop 'to  pieces;  and  therefore  it  is  not  uncommon,  in 
burying  a  corpse,  to  see  the  exposed  head  and  limbs  of 
another!  Is'nl  this  horrible?  Second,  temporary  graves, 
wherein  the  dead  remain  undisturbed  during  ten  years, 
for  the  sum  of  fifty  francs.  At  the  close  of  that  pe- 
riod, unless  the  grave  be  rendered  of  the  third  kind, 
perpetual,  by  the  payment  of  a  larger  portion  of  money, 
its  ghastly  tenant  is  removed.  The  oldest  and  most 
interesting  sepulchre  is  that  of  Abelard  and  Heloise; 
it  is  formed  of  the  ruins  of  the  paraclete,  and  covered 
with  antique  sculpture  and  ornaments.  It  represents  a 
got  hie  chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  bodies  of  the 
lovers  are  represented  extended  on  a  bier;  the  whole  is  of 
gray  stone.  The  monument  of  the  Countess  Demidofl*, 
a  Russian  lady,  we  considered  the  richest  and  handsom- 
est in  the  collection.  It  is  composed  of  pure  white 
marble  highly  polished.  A  part  of  the  cemetery  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  strangers,  and  a  considerable 
space  allowed  to  the  Jews.  The  gate  is  always  throng- 
ed with  carriages  that  have  brought  either  visiters  or 
mourners.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  stalls, 
where  wreaths  and  bunches  of  flowers  may  be  pur- 
chased. I  must  now  conclude,  and  am  sure  you  will 
dream  of  church  yards  and  hobgoblins,  after  reading 
this  letter,  from  your  attached  lbontinb. 


ORIGINAL  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

for  the  Southern  Literary  Meaenger. 
AN  ORATION  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Gilbert  Motier  de 
Lafayette,  delivered  at  the  request  of  both  Housee  of  the  Con- 
gresa  of  the  United  States,  before  them,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Washington,  on  the  Slat  of  December,  1854,  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  a  Member  of  the  House.  Washington  t 
Galea  and  Beaton.  ISM.   pp.  M. 

EULOGY  on  La  Fayette,  delivered  in  Fanueil  Hall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Young  Men  of  Boston,  September  «,  1834;  by 
Edward  Everett.  Boston :  Nathan  Hall  A  Allen  A  Tichnor. 
18S4.  pp.  80. 

"An  Oration  in  praiae  of  Hercules ! ! !  And  who  ever  thought 
of  blaming  Hercules  !*> 

Thb  limits  of  the  old  world  bounded  the  labors  of 
Hercules.  There  nature  had  planted  imperishable  land- 
marks ;  and  on  these  the  gratitude  of  nations  had  in- 
scribed, in  imperishable  characters,  the  name  of  their 
benefactor.  What  could  the  breath  of  man  add  to  his 
glory? 

But  the  pillars  of  Hercules  have  been  passed.  Be- 
yond this  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  ancient  world,  the  genius 
of  Columbus  opened  a  way  to  new  regions,  and  ex- 
tended the  sway  of  his  imperial  master  around  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  earth.  A  new  hero  was  wanting,  whose 
l,i bora,  commensurate  with  this  enlarged  theatre,  might 
compass  the  globe,  and  convey  to  the  new  world  the  be- 
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ncfits  which  hit  illustrious  prototype  had  conferred  on 
the  old.  Such  a  hero  the  bounty  of  Providence  vouch- 
safed to  man.  But  the  spirit  has  returned  to  him  who 
gave  it ;  and  it  is  in  praise  of  his  memory,  that  two  dis- 
tinguished orators  have  been  required  to  task  their  ac- 
knowledged powers. 

But  "who  ever  thought  of  blaming  La  Fayette?" 
Who  feels  it  necessary  to  utter  his  praise,  even  in  this 
simple  question?  Who  feels  it  necessary  to  answer  it? 
Is  not  such  silence  the  most  expressive  praise  ;  the  si- 
lence imposed  by  a  common  sentiment,  which  all  are 
conscious  is  felt  by  all  ? 

What  can  be  expected  from  eulogy  in  such  a  case? 
What  is  there  in  the  breath  of  praise ;  what  is  there  in 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  funeral  pageantry,  but  a 
solemn  mockery  of  the  feelings  that  "  bleed  deep  in  the 
silent  breast  ?"  We  find  a  natural  though  sad  pleasure 
in  telling  the  world  of  the  unobtrusive  merit  of  some 
good  man,  who  in  voluntary  privacy  had  passed  and 
closed  a  virtuous  and  useful  life.  We  may  have  a  pur- 
pose in  erecting  monuments  to  the  common  great,  which, 
perishable  as  they  arc,  may  somewhat  prolong  the  me- 
mory of  those  to  whom  they  are  dedicated.  The  undy- 
ing strains  of  bards  may  rescue  from  oblivion  names 
which  might  have  perished.  There  were  heroes  before 
Agamemnon;  but  they  had  no  Homer  to  record  their 
deeds,  and  died  without  their  fame.  But  what  need 
had  Hercules  of  Homer?  What  need  has  La  Fayette 
that  one  should  tell  his  fellow  of  him?  Why  proclaim 
to  the  world  what  all  the  world  already  knows?  Why 
tell  posterity  what  posterity  can  never  forget,  until  roan 
has  lost  the  records  of  the  history  of  man  ? 

We  talk  of  monuments  to  Washington.  Why  is 
none  erected  ?  Is  it  for  want  of  reverence  for  his  memo- 
ry? For  want  of  love?  For  want  of  gratitude?  These 
questions  are  reproachfully  asked,  from  lime  to  time,  by 
novices  in  politics,  who,  in  striving  to  signalize  their 
patriotism,  their  enthusiasm,  or  their  eloquence,  do  but 
signalize  their  ignorance  of  the  human  heart.  Such 
appeals  are  always  answered  by  silence.  It  is  the  an- 
swer dictated  by  the  unsophisticated  feelings  of  our 
countrymen.  Where  would  you  place  the  monument  ? 
Jn  the  capitol  ?  Is  not  the  capitol  itself  too  small  ?  But 
the  capitol  may  be  considered  symbolically  as  imbody- 
ing  the  free  institutions  of  the  country  which  he  made 
free.  What  then  ?  Is  not  the  thing  itself  worthier  than 
the  symbol  ?  Is  any  monument  to  Washington  so  ap- 
propriate as  that  reared  by  his  genius,  his  toils  and  his 
virtues, — bis  cocntrt?  And  what  matters  it  under 
what  part  of  that  vast  tablet,  every  where  emblazoned 
with  his  glory,  his  bones  repose  ?  The  silence  of  the 
people  is  the  appropriate,  the  only  natural  expression  of 
those  sentiments  which  all  can  feel,  though  all  know 
not  how  to  speak  them.  The  unsuccessful  orator  who, 
having  uttered  his  premeditated  declamation,  goes  his 
way,  reproaching  their  apathy,  does  but  expose  him- 
self to  scorn,  as  one  who  would  substitute  Up  service 
for  the  homage  of  the  heart.  But  even  that  scorn,  (such 
is  the  influence  of  the  all-pervading  reverence  for  the 
the  mighty  dead,)  even  that  is  repressed,  and  finds  no 
voice. 

These  remarks  are  made  because  they  illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  on  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Everett.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject.   We  are  not  sure  that  any  man, 


endued  with  all  those  qualities  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  perfect  orator,  would  not  instinct- 
ively shrink  from  such  a  task.  Mr.  Webster  declined 
it;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  sought  by  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Leigh,  or  Mr.  Preston* 

Of  one  thing  we  are  sure.  Whoever  attempted  it 
must  have  failed.  All  such  attempts  must  end  in  fail- 
ure. The  eulogies  on  Washington  were  all  failures. 
Those  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  failures  too,  but 
from  a  different  cause.  When,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1926,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  celebrated 
in  jubilee  over  the  continent ;  while  the  political  parti- 
zans  of  both  those  illustrious  men,  whose  rivalshiphad 
so  long  divided  the  people,  were  hyming  their  praises, 
it  pleased  him  whose  instruments  they  had  been,  to 
touch  them  with  his  finger,  and  to  show  that  they  were 
dust.  Never  was  any  people  so  suddenly  and  so  aw- 
fully reminded  that  it  is  God  alone  who  doeth  his  will 
on  earth  and  in  the  armies  of  heaven ;  and  never  did 
any  people  use  so  strenuous  an  effort  to  shake  off  a 
salutary  impression.  They  refused  to  lay  to  heart  the 
admonition  of  Providence.  "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  had 
called  to  weeping,  ffnd  to  mouming,  and  to  baldness, 
and  to  girding  with  sackcloth  ;  and  behold  joy  and  glad- 
ness; slaying  oxen,  and  killing  sheep  ;  eating  flesh,  end 
drinking  wine."  The  worshipof  the  living  was  dosed 
by  the  apotheosis  of  the  dead :  the  best  talents  in  the  land 
were  engaged  in  the  solemn  mockery  :  and  the  very  mi- 
nisters of  the  livingGod  were  seen  officiating  in  the  pro- 
fane ceremonial.  What  could  come  of  all  this;  what 
did  come  of  it,  but  failure  ?  We  have  no  fear  of  offend- 
ing any  one  of  the  distinguished  men  who  tusked  his 
powers  for  that  occasion,  by  saying  that  his  effort  was 
a  failure.  Each  one  must  have  felt  that  it  was  so ;  and 
each  one  will  readily  accept  the  excuse  furnished  by 
the  unfitness  of  the  ceremony  to  the  occasion.  How 
many  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  went  home  with 
hearts  oppressed  by  a  consciousness  of  something 
wrong?  And  as  the  evils  of  man-worship  have  ad- 
vanced, (as  they  are  note  advancing, )  to  their  fatal  coo- 
summation,  how  many,  recalling  the  circumstances  of 
that  ceremonial,  have  heard  a  voice  as  that  of  Jehovah, 
whispering,  "  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged 
from  you,  until  you  die  I " 

We  trust  that  the  temper  of  these  remarks  will  not 
be  misapprehended.  They  cannot  be  made  in  the  spi- 
rit of  party,  for  the  subjects  of  them  were  the  very 
antipodes  of  conflicting  parties.  Whatever  feelings 
such  thoughts  awaken  in  our  minds,  the  thoughts  them- 
selves are  suggested  by  considerations  purely  critical. 
We  have  but  attempted  to  imbody  and  apply  two  max- 
ims that  every  master  of  the  art  of  eloquence  will  own 
as  true.  First ;  that,  in  casts  calling  for  the  highest  reach 
of  that  art,  every  attempt  that  foils  short  of  it  is  felt  to 
be  a  failure.  Second ;  that  under  circumstances  that 
offend  the  better  feelingn  of  the  heart,  the  highest  reach  of 
eloquence  is  unattainable  by  human  powers. 

It  may  be  readily  believed  that  we  have  felt  reluctant 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  works  of  men  so  renowned  as 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Everett.  A  decided  condemnation 
would  seem  to  many  the  height  of  presumption.  Even 
to  ourselves  it  has  so  much  of  this  appearance,  that  we 
are  desirous  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  charge  the  main 
defects  of  their  performances  rather  on  the  occasion  than 
on  themselves. 
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Mr.  Everett  has  certainly  made  the  most  of  it.  His 
delineation  of  the  character  of  La  Fayette  is  highly 
graphic;  the  incidents  of  his  life  are  judiciously  and 
tastefully  selected,  and  told  with  spirit,  simplicity  and 
distinctness ;  and  the  comparative  summary  of  his 
claims  to  the  grateful  admiration  of  the  world,  com- 
mands the  acquiescence  of  the  reader.  The  whole  in 
interspersed  with  just  thoughts  and  natural  sentiments, 
which  do  honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  speaker. 

But  a  higher  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Everett.  The  his- 
tory of  La  Fayette  is  the  history  of  man,  in  the  most 
portentous  and  eventful  era  of  his  existence.  Of  the 
eveota  of  that  era  Mr.  Everett  so  speaks  as  to  show 
that  he  has  understood  and  rightly  applied  the  lesson 
which  they  teach  to  the  world.  He  does  not  profess  to 
see  any  thing  "  cheering  and  refreshing"  in  the  progress 
or  the  results  of  the  French  revolution.  How  should 
he?  How  should  a  man  of  "  untaught  feelings,  with  a 
heart  of  flesh  and  blood  beating  in  his  bosom,"  find  any 
thing  cheering  in  theoretical  good,  purchased  at  such 
sn  expense  of  actual  crime  and  suffering?  How  should 
a  friend  of  liberty  look,  but  with  despondency,  on  the 
result  of  a  series  of  horrors  unutterable  and  inconceiva- 
ble, only  serving  to  confirm  the  sad  truth  "  that  men  of 
intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free?"  Those  who  could 
"hope  against  hope,"  shut  their  eyes  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  tried  to  forget  that  rational  liberty  is  but  another 
name  for  self-government.  But  they  have  been  forced  to 
see  that  some  appropriate  training  is  necessary  to  qua- 
lify man  for  freedom.  In  what  that  training  is  to  con- 
sist, it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Its  application  depends  on 
him  who  rules  the  world.  When  he  shall  please  so  to 
order  events  as  to  qualify  men  by  the  discipline  of  life, 
for  self-ijovernment,  they  will  then  be  capable  of  free- 
dom, and  not  till  then.  A  corollary  from  this  import- 
ant truth  comes  nearer  home  to  ourselves.  When  men, 
thus  qualified  for  freedom  and  thus  made  free,  become  wiser 
than  their  teachers,  and  impatient  to  unlearn  the  lessons 
t<vi*ht  in  this  school  of  discipline,  there  is  danger  that  they 
may  imperceptibly  lose  those  personal  qualities  on  which 
their  fitness  for  the  function  of  self-government  depends. 
The  personal  qualities  of  a  limited  monarch,  who  is  but 
the  minister  of  the  actual  sovereignty,  may  be  of  small 
consequence ;  but  on  the  personal  qualities  of  a  free 
people,  the  efficient  sovereign,  de  facto  as  well  as  de 
jure,  every  thing  depends.  If  these  be  lost  in  experi- 
ments on  the  theory  of  government,  all  is  lost. 

We  should  extend  our  remarks  too  far,  if  we  indulged 
in  all  the  reflections  on  this  subject  suggested  by  these 
two  orations.  By  that  of  Mr.  Adams  they  are  pro- 
voked by  repeated  allusions  to  it,  which  give  to  his  per- 
formance something  of  the  character  of  a  dissertation 
(not  very  philosophical)  on  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. He  doubtless  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, not  the  less  sensibly,  because  he  had  obviously 
sought  it-  The  whole  proceeding  seems  to  have  been 
planned  by  himself,  but  he  was  probably  not  awurr 
how  hard  a  task  he  had  undertaken,  until  he  set  about 
its  performance.  He  seems  throughout  to  have  been 
at  cross-purposes  with  himself;  never  decided  whether 
to  play  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  or  the  orator ; 
and  not  always  certain  which  of  his  two  sets  of  politi- 
cal opinions  had  the  ascendant  for  the  day.  His  digres- 
at  page  four,  in  which  he  wanders  away  into  a 
>  of  the  titles  of  Louis  XV  and  George  II,  is 


certainly  one  of  the  strangest  aberrations  from  the  sub- 
ject that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  his 
motive  for  it,  unless  he  was  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
record  his  testimony  against  hereditary  monarchy.  Why 
he  should  have  felt  this  necessary,  he  best  knows.  But 
his  observations  on  this  point,  after  all,  are  superficial 
to  very  childishness  ;  and  we  can  hardly  help  question- 
ing his  sincerity  when  we  see  him  affecting  to  be  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  true  grounds  on  which  the  states- 
men of  the  old  world  place  their  preference  of  the  he- 
reditary to  the  elective  principle.  Yet  of  these  Mr. 
Adams  could  not  have  been  ignorant,  and  had  no  right 
to  suppose  his  hearers  ignorant.  What  right  had  he 
then,  to  speak  over  their  heads,  to  the  uninitiated  mul- 
titude, who  have  not  yet  learned  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty,  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  throne  should  be  filled  by  a  man  of  high  per- 
sonal endowments?  Such  are  the  men  to  whom  dange- 
rous powers  are  conceded.  Such  are  the  men  who 
seize  prerogatives  never  chimed  before,  and  transmit 
them  to  their  successors.  Even  if  the  statesmen  of 
England  had  been  silent  on  the  subject,  could  we  have 
supposed  them  so  unobservant  of  the  history  of  their 
own  country,  as  not  to  have  remarked  that  all  conces- 
sions in  favor  of  liberty  of  which  their  annals  bear  re- 
>rd,  have  been  obtained  from  weak  princes,  from  those 
who  held  by  doubtful  titles,  or  from  minors  ?  Do  they 
not  know  that  the  odious  tyranny,  the  folly,  the  weak- 
ness, and  the  cowardice  of  John  gave  birth  to  magna 
eharta  1  Had  not  this  been  extorted  from  him,  could  it 
have  been  wrung  from  the  stern  grasp  of  the  first  or 
third  Edward?  During  the  reign  of  this  last,  where 
slumbered  that  fierce  spirit  which  broke  out  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  minor  Richard  II,  and  slunk  away  re- 
buked, the  moment  he  showed  that,  though  a  boy  in 
years,  he  was  a  man  in  spirit  7  Can  we  identify  the 
abject  slaves  who  crouched  to  the  will  of  the  bold  and 
resolute  Elizabeth,  with  the  contumacious  subjects  of 
her  silly  and  imbecile  Scotch  successor  7  Could  the  spi- 
rit which  tumbled  his  son  from  the  throne,  have  pre- 
pared itself  for  explosion  during  her  vigilant  and  ener- 
getic reign  7  If  little  was  gained  at  the  restoration,  it 
was  because  little  was  asked.  The  people  had  lost  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  liberty,  from  experience  of  the 
abuses  perpetrated  in  her  name.  They  only  asked  to 
be  freed  from  a  sour  and  gloomy  tyranny  which  invaded 
the  privacy,  and  marred  the  comforts  of  the  domestic 
circle.  They  ask  for  nothing  but  leave  to  enjoy  life. 
Charles  opposed  irreligion  to  fanaticism,  and  they  wish- 
ed no  more. 

The  revolution  found  them  in  a  different  mood.  Ap- 
petite was  gorged,  mirth  had  become  stale,  animal  pas- 
sion had  spent  its  force,  and  men  found  themselves  once 
more  requiring  something  to  engage  the  nobler  facul- 
ties of  the  heart  and  mind. 

Do  we  ask  why,  in  this  temper,  they  gained  so  little 
from  William  ?  Look  at  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
you  have  your  answer.  Able,  energetic,  sagacious,  firm 
and  cold,  he  had  power,  even  in  the  act  of  mounting 
the  throne,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  reform  in  mid  ca- 
reer. 

The  weak  princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  enjoy- 
ed an  advantage  of  a  different  sort,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  talent  to  them.  By  contrast  with  the  odious 
pretender  of  the  house  of  Stuart  they  were  popular; 
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and  this  counter-prop  upheld  the  power  of  the  crown 
until  that  race  became  virtually  extinct.  So  sensible 
of  this  was  the  purest,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  resolved 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  (we 
speak  of  Mr.  Shippen) — so  sensible  was  he  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  freedom  has  in  contending  with  a  weak 
prince,  and  an  unpopular  name,  that  he  had  serious 
thoughts  of  bringing  in  the  pretender  with  that  view. 

But  the  house  of  Stuart  passed  ofT  the  stage ;  the 
bugbear  of  a  popish  succession  was  removed  ;  the  cant 
of  the  "great  and  glorious  revolution"  went  out  of 
fashion ;  and  people  instead  of  looking  back  to  that, 
took  leave  to  look  forward  to  something  better.  Our 
own  revolution  was  the  first  fruit  of  this  change  in  pub* 
lie  sentiment.  That  which  was  preparing  in  England 
was  arrested  by  the  horrors  of  the  premature  explosion 
in  France.  But  that  interruption  of  its  progress  was 
but  temporary,  and  it  is  now  finding  its  consummation 
under  the  reign  of  one  who,  having  passed  from  first  to 
second  childhood,  without  ever  being  a  man,  seems 
fitted  by  Providence  for  the  place  to  which  the  order  of 
succession  called,  and  in  which  the  order  of  events  re- 
quired him. 

Have  these  things  been  lost  on  Mr.  Adams  himself  7 
And  has  not  his  own  experience  taught  him  the  ad- 
vantage which  a  questionable  title,  or  the  folly  of  a 
ruler  may  give  his  subjects  ?  Has  he  yet  to  learn  that 
vanity  and  obvious  weakness  may  provoke  a  clamor 
for  reforms,  which  the  man  of  spirit  and  address,  who 
is  brought  in  to  effectuate  them,  may  laugh  at  ?  Does  he 
believe  that  the  revolution  so  "  cheering  and  refresh- 
ing" to  his  spirit,  would  have  taken  place,  had  Henri 
IV  occupied  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI?  Does  he  think 
the  reform  now  going  on  in  England  would  have  com- 
menced under  Elizabeth  or  her  grandfather  Henry  VII  ? 
Does  he  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would,  at  this  moment,  address  themselves  to  the  re- 
form of  their  representation,  however  unequal,  how- 
ever corrupt,  if  its  corruption  only  produced  subser- 
viency to  the  will  of  Andrew  Jackson?  In  short  is  he 
to  learn,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  the  power  which  the 
exigencies  of  public  affairs  require  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  of  a  great  and  ambitious  nation, 
implies  a  faculty  of  usurpation  ?  That  such  power,  pass- 
ing from  generation  to  generation  successively,  into  the 
hands  of  men  of  mature  age,  of  bold  spirits  and  com- 
manding minds,  will  increase  and  multiply  itself  without 
end,  is  certain.  That  such  power  will  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, so  long  as  men  give  themselves  up  to  dreams  of 
glory  and  the  lust  of  conquest,  is  equally  sure. 

Why  did  our  fathers  hope  that  the  experiment  of 
free  government  might  succeed  with  us,  though  it  had 
failed  every  where  else  ?  Was  it  not  because  our  local 
situation  removed  us  far  from  war,  and  the  entangle- 
ments of  foreign  politics?  Let  any  infatuation  tempt 
us  to  throw  away  this  advantage,  and  seek  the  evil 
that  seeks  not  us,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the 
consequence.  We  shall  soon  find  ourselves,  like  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  England,  reduced  to  inquire, 
"  what  hope  remains  to  us,  but  to  regulate  the  succes- 
sion on  a  principle  which  may  afford  the  people  a  chance 
of  wresting  from  a  weak  prince,  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  ability  and  address  of  his  predecessors?"  The 
solution  of  this  problem  was  found  in  the  device  of 
"blending  together  the  principle  of  hereditary  succes- 


sion with  that  of  reformed  protestant  Christianity,"  at 
which  Mr.  Adams  sneers  so  bitterly.  Its  inventors 
were  the  truest  friends  to  freedom  in  the  world.  They 
were  our  masters  in  the  science  of  government.  Re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  which  drove  them  to  this 
device,  we  im  bodied  in  our  institutions  the  lessons  we 
had  learned  from  them.  Should  our  folly  throw  away 
our  peculiar  advantages,  and  our  vices  render  some 
contrivance  of  the  sort  necessary  to  us  as  to  them,  may 
we  be  equally  fortunate  in  applying  the  maxims  learn- 
ed from  them !  If  monarchy  become  necessary,  (and 
they  who  most  feel  the  necessity  often  most  deeply  la- 
ment it,)  may  we  hit  on  some  contrivance  as  well  adapt- 
ed to  give  the  people  the  comfortable  sense  of  security, 
while  the  ruler  is  made  to  feel  that  he  holds  bis  power 
only  by  their  will.  That  in  every  stage  of  our  political 
existence  we  may  choose  wisely,  let  us  shut  our  ears  to 
those  who  would  disguise  their  well  known  predilec- 
tions for  strong  government,  by  ad  c  apt  nudum  sneers  at 
any  of  its  particular  modes.  What  end  can  bucb  sneers 
answer  at  this  moment,  but  to  confirm  our  people  in  the 
fatal  error  of  supposing  liberty  secure  because  the  Jttrmt 
of  the  constitution  are  preserved?  because  our  monarch 
is  elective,  not  hereditary ;  a  man  and  not  a  child  ? 

Of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  declaration  (at  page  forty- 
three)  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  results  of 
the  French  revolution,  Mr.  Adams  finds  something 
"  cheering  and  refreshing."  It  is  well  known  that  while 
the  friends  of  freedom  were  animated  with  a  hope,  that 
the  dark  hour  of  its  commencement  was  but  the  fore- 
runner of  a  day  of  light  and  liberty  and  happiness, 
Mr.  Adams  belonged  to  a  school  which  taught  that  this 
bright  hope  was  but  illusory ;  that  all  the  horrors  of  the 
reign  of  terror  were  gratuitous  ;  and  that  the  French 
people  would,  in  the  end,  return  as  near  as  might  be,  to 
the  condition  from  which  they  were  struggling  to  es- 
cape. These  bodings  have  been  fulfilled.  The  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Capet  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  elder.  The  unteachable  folly  of  those  who  could 
neither  learn  nor  forget,  has  been  superseded  by  the 
address,  the  subtlety,  the  energy  and  spirit  of  Louis 
Philippe.  By  these  qualities,  and  by  what  is  m*t«r 
omnium,  his  private  wealth,  he  has  been  able  to  stay  the 
tempest  of  revolution  in  its  wildest  rage,  and  to  estab- 
lish himself  firmly  on  the  throne.  The  condemnation 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Adaim's  school  of  politics,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  revolution,  has  been  justified  by 
the  event,  and  ke  finds  something  "  quUe  rtfrohwg*  in 
the  result ! 

We  have  perhaps  extended  these  observations  too 
far,  and  left  ourselves  but  little  room  to  remark  on  the 
style  of  these  compositions.  There  is  certainly  much 
to  praise  in  Mr.  Everett's,  and  we  would  gladly  adorn 
our  pages  with  copious  extracts  from  it ;  but  it  is  in 
every  body's  hands,  and  will  be  read  by  thousands 
whom  our  humble  pages  will  never  reach. 

It  has  been  well  said  "  that  truth  is  sometimes  more 
incredible  than  fiction."  The  history  of  La  Fnyette  is 
a  chapter  in  the  romance  of  real  life,  more  strange  and 
interesting  than  any  tale  that  imagination  has  ever 
suggested.  The  succinct  sketch  of  that  history,  whicfc 
forms  the  body  of  Mr.  Everett's  eulogy,  must  be  read 
with  great  interest  even  by  those  already  familiar  wjUi 
the  facts.    It  is  quite  felicitously  hit  off. 

We  have  already  intimated  the  opinion,  that  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  occasion  fixed  the  doom  of  failure  on  the 
attempts  of  both  gentlemen,  however  executed.  We 
wish  we  could  say  that  no  part  of  the  fauk  attached  to 
the  execution  itself.  The  circumstances  justified  the 
expectation  that  each  oration  should  be  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Men  selected  from  among  millions  for  the  occasion,  and 
having  months  for  preparation,  were  bound  to  furnish 
specimens  of  composition  without  blemish.  We  are 
sorry  to  point  out  faults  which  would  merit  censure  in 
works  of  less  pretension.  In  Mr.  Everett's  eulogy  we 
msrk  a  few. 

Dies  be  mean, at  page  six,  to  intimate  that  the  "bold- 
"«>  of  truth"  was  omlt  *'  not  wbollt  uncongenial"  to 
the  character  of  La  Payette?  We  take  this  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  faults  into  which  men  blunder,  who  adopts 
met  of  diluted  style,  in  which  affirmative  propositions 
are  Mated  by  disajirming  the  negation  of  the  affirmative. 
This  may  be  very  polite  and  genteel.  It  betokens  an 
amUWe  aversion  to  say  any  thing  offensive  ;  an  eager- 
ness to  qualify  and  explain;  and  sometimes  even  a 
readiness  to  take  back  any  thing  that  may  displease. 
It  nay  be  colled  the  apologetic  or  bowing  style ;  for 
whenever  we  meet  with  it,  we  presently  have  before  us 
the  image  of  the  speaker,  ruffled,  powdered  and  per- 
fumed, and  accompanying  every  sentence  with  the  ap- 
propriate gesture  of  a  deferential  bow.  This  is  Mr. 
Everett's  besetting  fault.  But  for  this  he  might  have 
been  an  orator. 

At  pa£u  twelve  and  thirteen,  we  were  inextricably 
puizlod  (to  say  nothing  of  the  ungraceful  introduction 
of  ihte garnet  ipse,)  by  the  following  sentence. 

"Yes,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  may  repeat  an  exclama- 
tion, altered  ten  years  ago  by  him  who  has  now  the  ho- 
nor to  address  you,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude, who  welcomed  *  the  nation's  guest'  to  the  aca- 
demic shades  of  Harvard,  and  by  them  received  with 
•tickmations  of  approval  and  tears  of  gratitude ;  when 
he  wua  told  by  our  commissioners,  *that  they  did  not 
possess  the  means  or  the  credit  of  procuring  [credit  of 
Pouring!]  a  single  vessel  in  all  the  ports  of  France, 
tfiea,  exclaimed  the  gallant  and  generous  youth,  1 1 
•ill  provide  my  own.'  " 

The  reader  may  unriddle  this.  We  cannot.  If  the 
thicg  were  possible,  the  roost  plausible  guess  would  be, 
that  the  words  "  I  will  provide  my  own,"  were  the 
words  of  Mr.  Everett  It  is  the  only  exclamation  we 
hear  of. 

We  have  not  often  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr. 
Everett  speak,  and  cannot  pronounce  whether  he  pos- 
sesses that  magic  power  of  voice,  and  countenance,  and 
Wtilude  and  gesture,  which  should  have  been  displayed 
m  the  utterance  of  his  closing  paragraph.  Without 
these,  it  is  a  school-boy  declamation.  We  rather  fear 
that  Mr.  Everett  is  not  so  endowed.  Such  was  our  im- 
pression on  hearing  him,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
tact,  thai  his  power  over  the  house  of  which  he  has 
long  been  a  member,  is  no  way  commensurate  to  his 
•eknow  i edged  talents.  We  subjoin  the  paragraph,  add- 
ing Ous  advice—"  that  no  man  attempt  to  utter  such  a 
pessage  who  is  not  very  sure  of  his  own  powers.''  He 
who  can  do  it  as  it  should  be  done,  may  rival  Cooke  in 
Richard,  or  Cooper  in  the  ghost-scene  in  Hamlet.  This 
is  the  paragraph. 

"\ou  have  now  assembled  within  these  renoxened 
'alls,  to  perform  the  last  duties  of  respect  and  love,  on 


the  birth-day  of  your  benefactor,  beneath  that  roof 
which  has  resounded  of  old  with  the  master  voices  of 
American  renown.  The  spirit  of  the  departed  is  in 
high  communion  (does  this  mean  high  mast  ?]  with  the 
spirit  of  the  place ;— the  temple  worthy  of  the  new 
name,  which  we  now  behold  inscribed  on  its  walls. 
Listen,  Americans,  to  the  lesson,  which  seems  borne  to 
us  on  the  very  air  we  breathe,  while  we  perform  those 
dutiful  rites.  Ye  winds,  that  wafted  the  pilgrims  to 
the  land  of  promise,  fan  in  their  children's  hearts,  the 
love  of  freedom ; — blood  which  our  fathers  shed,  cry 
from  the  ground ;  echoing  arches  of  this  renowned  hall, 
whisper  bick  the  voices  of  other  days  ;— glorious  Wash- 
ington, break  the  long  silence  of  that  votive  canvass ; — 
speak,  speak,  marble  lips,  teach  us  the  lote  or  liber- 
ty PROTECTED  BT  LAW."* 

At  pages  six  and  seven,  we  have  a  passage,  which 
besides  savoring  of  transcendentalism,  smacks  of  the 
school  of  Garrison  and  Tappan.  We  pass  it  by,  be- 
cause it  is  not  with  a  mere  occasional  volunteer  like 
Mr.  Everett  that  we  would  discuss  the  subject  there 
hinted  at.  Indeed  we  would  touch  him  with  a  lenient 
hand,  for  his  eulogy  has  great  merit,  and  has  deepened 
the  kindly  impression  which  his  amiable  character  and 
classic  talent  had  already  made  on  us.  The  blemishes 
we  have  noted  are  but 

"  8uina  upon  a  vestal's  robe, 
The  worse  for  what  they  soil." 

We  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  (if  any  there  be) 
who  have  not  read  it. 

We  had  noted  for  animadversion  some  of  the  most 
faulty  passages  of  Mr.  Adams's  oration,  but  do  not  find 
them  so  much  at  variance  with  the  general  character  of 
the  work  as  to  merit  particular  censure.  When  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  a  President,  who,  while  minister  to 
England,  informed  his  government,  in  an  official  des- 
patch, that  he  "had  enjoyed  very  bad  health,"  he  ac- 
quired by  contrast  the  reputation  of  a  fine  writer.  He 
was  the  cheval  de  baUaUie  of  the  administration.  After- 
wards, when  the  head  of  a  dominant  party,  it  pleased 
him  to  lay  claim  to  the  first  place  among  the  writers  of 
the  day,  and  his  followers  of  course  accorded  it  to  him. 
A  fatal  claim,  most  fatally  acknowledged!  Had  he 
known  no  more  of  writing  than  his  successor,  he  might 
have  been  President  now.  As  it  was,  he  perilled  the 
enjoyment  of  power,  for  the  sake  of  vaunting  it,  in 
well  turned  sentences  about  M  light-houses  in  the  skies." 
His  vanity  tore  away  the  veil  under  which  federalism 
had  lain  securely  hid  for  years.  Had  he,  like  his  suc- 
cessor, unmasked  a  battery  in  doing  so,  he  might  have 


•  Subjoined  m  Mr.  Everett's  speech  is  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstance- of  the  ceremonial,  much  In  detail.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  *y  ait  tide,  on  the  platform  where  he  stood,  was 
pi  teed  *  bust  of  La  Fayette,  on  a  pedestal  just  high  enough  to 
bring  the/see  on  a  level  with  the  tpecAerU.  The  Uate  of  thia  we 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  with  the  committee  of  arrangement. 
It  teems  to  hare  imposed  on  Mr.  Everett  a  sort  of  neceMity  to 
have  a  word  to  aav  to  the  rt^ure,  and  we  do  not  know  that  he 
could  have  done  it  better  than  he  has  don*.  We  incline  to  sus- 
pect thai  he  would  gladly  have  escaped  from  that  part  of  bis 
task.  Wc  are  glad  he  got  through  it  so  well.  We  are  glnd  too 
we  were  not  there.  The  thought  of  Punch  and  the  Devil  knock- 
ing their  noses  together,  might  have  made  us  laugh  most  unrea- 
sonably. Now  that  the  thing  is  over,  we  venture  to  intreat  that 
no  man  of  genius  and  taatc  may  be  placed  in  a  situation  so  peri- 
lous and  so  paitiful. 
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done  it  safely.  This  may  explain  some  of  our  former 
remarks,  when  classing  him  among  those  whose  weak* 
ne&s  afforded  the  people  an  opportunity  (fatally  abused) 
of  retrieving  their  rights. 

Mr.  Adams's  style  is  any  thing  but  felicitous.  He  has 
not  the  art  of  gliding  gracefully  on  from  topic  to  topic 
His  digressions  are  abrupt,  untimely  and  rectangular; 
his  allusions  are  generally  of  the  ebony  and  topaz 
school ;  his  blows  are  never  inflicted  with  that  dexterous 
sleight  which  engages  our  admiration  too  much  to  per- 
mit sympathy  with  the  sufferer.  They  never  take 
effect  but  when  the  victim  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  or 
on  some  imbecile  wretch,  like  Jonathan  Russel,  who 
can  neither  parry  nor  elude  them.  His  oratory  reminds 
us  of  the  fa  sol  la  of  a  country  singing  school,  differing 
as  much  from  the  easy  flow  of  spontaneous  eloquence, 
as  the  mellifluous  stream  of  real  music  from  that  harsh 
jangling  in  which  each  note  claims  its  separate  syllable. 

To  those  who  may  be  startled  at  this  account  of  Mr. 
Adams's  style,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  his  oration 
as  an  exercise.  We  venture  to  predict  that  by  the  time 
the  sixty  thousand  copies  ordered  by  Congress  have 
found  as  many  readers,  our  judgment  will  be  confirmed 
by  at  least  fifty-nine  thousand  of  them.  But  that  will 
never  be. 

To  Mr.  Everett's  address  are  appended  a  requiem 
and  a  hymn,  of  which  we  will  say,  but  more  emphati- 
cally, what  we  said  of  the  orations.  They  should  have 
great  excellence  and  no  fault-  Each  should  be  a  gem  of 
the  first  water,  and  without  flaw.  The  first  consists  of 
six  stanzas,  of  which  two  or  three  are  very  fine.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  this  : 

"  One  pulse  it  echoing  there." 
An  echoing  pulse ! 

"  One  pulse  ii  echoing  there  ! 
The  far  voiced  clarion  and  the  trump  are  still, 
And  man's  crushed  spirit  to  the  changeless  will 
Bows  in  rebuke  and  prayer!" 

Whom  or  what  does  man  rebuke  ?  If  the  writer  meant 
"  under  rebuke,"  he  should  have  said  so.    Again — 
"  Oather  about  his  pall, 
And  let  the  sacred  memory  of  years 
That  he  made  glorious,  call  back  your  tears, 
Or  LIGHT  them  at  they  fail ."» 

If  the  writer  had  an  idea  connected  with  the  last  line  it 
is  incomprehensible  to  US. 

The  hymn  of  four  short  stanzas  being  destitute  of 
any  original  thought,  has  not  merit  enough  to  be 
chargeable  with  any  particular  fault.  There  may  be 
something  new,  though  com  mo  n-  pi  ace,  in  the  last  stan- 
za. Astronomers  tell  us  that  Venus  and  Mercury  are 
morning  and  evening  star  by  turns.  Our  poet,  if  we 
can  understand  his  orrery,  has  a  mind  to  make  the  name 
of  La  Fayette  both  morning  and  evening  star  at  once. 
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Few  portions  of  history  are  more  replete  with  cha- 
racters illustrating  the  good  and  evil  of  human  nature, 
in  both  extremes,  than  that  of  the  reign  and  court  of 


Charles  II.  The  stern  dominion  of  a  sour  and  super- 
stitious bigotry  had  just  passed  away  ;  the  disgusting 
hypocrisy  which  had  disguised  all  vice  under  the  nuuk 
of  religion  and  virtue  had  been  exposed  ;  and  the  dis- 
closure had  awakened  a  doubt,  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  wise  and  good,  whether  unbounded  license  was  not 
more  tolerable  than  the  enormities  practised  in  those 
hiding-places  of  crime,  into  which  the  severe  discipline 
of  the  Protectorate  had  driven  it.  The  public  eye 
might  impose  some  restraint ;  but  when  the  indulgence 
of  harmless  mirth  and  the  enjoyment  of  innocent  amuse- 
ment were  unsafe,  except  in  private,  who  could  tell 
what  unseen  abominations  might  be  perpetrated  in  re- 
cesses which  the  world  was  not  permitted  to  look  into. 

Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  the  appetite  for  plea- 
sure grows  by  indulgence,  and  that,  pushed  to  the  verge 
of  what  is  lawful,  it  is  too  apt  to  pass  into  criminal  ex- 
cess. But  innocent  pleasures  men  will  have.  W  bat  se- 
curity that  they  will  be  content  with  these  1  None  but 
the  influence  of  public  sentiment,  constraining  them  to 
respect  the  almost  viewless  boundary  that  divides  the 
extreme  of  lawful  indulgence  from  the  beginnings  of 
licentiousness.  The  exercise  of  this  influence  is  a  duty 
society  owes  to  itself;  but  to  exert  it,  we  must  bear  to 
look  upon  the  scenes  where  its  authority  should  be  felt. 
If  we  fastidiously  turn  away,  and  refuse  to  the  young, 
the  gay,  the  sanguine  and  the  thoughtless,  the  benefit 
of  that  aggregate  judgment  concerning  right  and  wrong, 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  "  public  senti- 
ment," we  incur  more  risk  of  becoming  "  partakers  of 
the  sins  of  others,"  than  we  should  by  looking  on  with 
that  complacent  smile  of  benevolent  sympathy,  which 
its  objects  would  not  willingly  exchange  for  the  frown 
of  merited  disapprobation.  In  this  smile  and  this  frown 
are  the  sanctions  for  that  "  regulated  indulgence"  which 
a  wise  and  good  man  has  pronounced  to  be  "  the  best 
security  against  excess." 

When  Charles  on  his  accession  avowed  a  disposition 
to  claim  for  himself,  and  to  allow  to  others  the  unbound- 
ed license  which  his  foreign  habits  had  rendered  neces- 
sary to  him,  it  was  of  course,  that  multitudes  should 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  even  the  virtuous  should  acquiesce  in 
this  new  scheme  of  things,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
apply  correctives  which  they  had  just  seen  so  much 


The  consequence  was,  that  during  that 
reign,  the  mind  was  left  to  put  forth  all  its  wild  uo- 
pruned  luxuriance.  Human  nature  displayed  itself  in 
all  the  forms  of  all  of  its  varieties,  each  in  the  most  ex- 
treme dimensions.  Vice  walked  abroad  in  naked  defor- 
mity ;  and  orgies,  such  as  the  sun  had  never  before 
been  permitted  to  look  on,  were  perpetrated  in  the  free 
of  day. 

But  if  the  "  poor  virtues  of  the  age  lacked  counte- 
nance," how  conspicuous  was  that  virtue,  which  still 
resolutely  resisted  all  the  allurements  with  which  fiish- 
ion  invests  pleasure,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  gene- 
ration, preserved  its  purity  inviolate.  God  has  never 
left  himself  without  a  witness.  There  were,  even  in 
in  that  day,  men  devoted  to  all  their  duties  to  him,  to 
their  fellows,  and  to  themselves,  and  their  light  did  but 
shine  the  brighter  for  the  darkness  that  surrounded  it 
The  pacific  policy  of  a  monarch,  who  is  now  known  to 
have  been  the  pensioner  of  the  natural  enemy  of  hts 
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country,  afforded  few  opportunities  to  Acquire  fame  in 
the  service  of  the  crown.  It  was  chiefly  in  private  life 
that  virtue  had  to  seek  that  honorable  distinction  which 
it  naturally  covets.  That  distinction  the  character  of 
Um  age  rendered  more  conspicuous  and  honorable,  and 
it  was  therefore  the  more  eagerly  sought. 

We  are  not  particularly  anxious  about  this  theory, 
but  it  helps  us  to  understand,  not  only  how  it  was  that 
(be  pure  and  muddy  waters  mingled  without  blending, 
bat  how  it  happened  that  the  unexampled  excellence  of 
is  Onnoudand  an  Ossory  were  found  aide  by  side  with 
the  unheard  of  depravity  of  a  Buckingham  and  a  Ro- 

Of  the  private  as  well  as  public  history  of  the  cour- 
tiers of  Charles  II,  we  have  the  most  authentic  records, 
and  they  are  full  of  amusement  and  instruction.  It  has 
been  lamented  that  they  liave  been,  for  the  most  port, 
transmitted  to  us  through  channels  which  must  soil  the 
reader's  mind,  and  endanger  an  injury  more  than  com- 
mensurate to  the  value  of  the  information.  We  have 
reason  to  rejoice  therefore,  that  we  are  at  length  per- 
muted to  receive  them  through  the  refining  filter  of 
a  ferrule  mind,  from  which  they  are  transmitted  pure 
and  "bright  as  diamond  spark.** 

What  lover  ever  rend  the  history  of  Grammont  with- 
out 1*  men  ling  that  it  was  impossible  to  impart  any 
portion  of  his  delight  to  his  mistress.  The  difficulty 
is  now  removed;  and  Mr*.  Jameson  deserves  the 
ihnnki  of  her  sex,  for  having  rendered  accessible  to 
them,  not  only  a  theme  of  most  amusing  gossip,  but 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  edifying  chapters  in  the 
history  of  man.  We  especially  recommend  this  work 
to  their  perusal  The  witty  Hamilton  and  the  gay 
Grunmont  will  still  perhaps  be  most  reud  by  the  men, 
bat  even  they  will  derive  advantage  from  looking, 
through  the  chaste  eyes  of  a  virtuous  female,  on  the 
■ame  scenes  and  the  same  characters  exhibited  by  this 
;>"'?ii^ate  pair. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  executed,  no- 
thing need  be  said  to  those  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Mrs.  Jameson.  It  is  every  way  worthy  of  her  well 
minted  reputation.  We  extract  a  few  passages,  which 
may  serve  as  examples  of  the  work.  But  they  are  not 
selected  for  any  particular  merit,  but  merely  to  illus- 
trate the  foregoing  remarks.  They  are  most  attractive 
pictures  of  virtues,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  vices 
which  characterized  the  age ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  do  not  as  widely  differ  from  the  average  standard 
of  the  human  character. 

What  can  be  more  captivating  than  this  account  of 
La  beUe  Hamilton. 

"She  was  then  just  arrived  at  that  age  when  the 
budding  girl  expands  into  the  woman  :  her  figure  was 
tall,  rather  full,  but  elegantly  formed  ;  and,  to  borrow 
Lord  Herbert's  beautiful  expression, 4  varied  itself  into 
every  grace  that  can  belong  either  to  rest  or  motion.' 
She  had  the  finest  neck  and  the  loveliest  hand  and  arm  in 
the  world  :  her  forehead  was  fair  and  open ;  her  hair 
dark  and  luxuriant,  always  arranged  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste,  but  with  an  air  of  natural  and  picturesque 
simplicity,  which  meaner  beauties  in  vain  essayed  to 
copy ;  her  complexion,  at  a  time  when  the  use  of 
punt  was  universal,  owed  nothing  to  art;  her  eyes 
were  not  lar»e,  but  sparkling  and  full  of  expression ; 
her  mouth,  though  not  a  little  haughtiness  is  implied  in 
the  curve  of  the  under  lip,  was  charming,  and  the  con- 
tour of  her  face  perfect. 
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"The  soul  which  heaven  had  lodged  in  this  fair  per- 
son was  worthy  of  its  shrine.  In  those  days,  the  very 
golden  age  of  folly  and  affectation,  the  beauties,  by 
prescriptive  right,  might  be  divided  into  two  factions, 
whom  I  shall  call  the  Imgmskert  and  the  snarUera  ;  the 
languishers  were  those  who,  being  dull  by  nature,  or 
at  least  not  bright,  affected  an  extreme  soilness — 
lounged  and  lolled — simpered  and  sighed — lisped  or 
drawled  out  their  words— half  shut  their  eyes — and 
moved  as  if  'they  were  not  born  to  carry  their  own 
weight.'  The  sparklers  were  those  who,  upon  the 
strength  of  bright  eyes  and  some  natural  vivacity  and 
impertinence,  set  up  for  female  wits :  in  conversation 
they  attempted  to  dazzle  by  such  sallies  as  would  now 
be  scarcely  tolerated  from  the  most  abandoned  of  their 
sex;  they  were  gay,  airy,  fluttering,  fantastical,  and 
talkative — they  dealt  in  bon  mots  and  repartees— they 
threw  their  glances  right  and  left,  a  tort  et  a  tratert — 
and  piqued  themselves  upon  taking  hearts  by  a  coup-de- 
Miss  Hamilton  belonged  to  neither  of  these 
classes:  though  lively  by  nature,  she  had  felt  perhaps 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  reserve  of  manner  which 
should  keep  presumptuous  fops  at  a  distance.  She 
wore  her  feminine  dignity  as  an  advanced  guard— her 
wit  as  a  body  of  reserve.  She  did  not  speak  much,  but 
what  she  said  was  to  the  purpose,  just  what  the  occasion 
demanded  and  no  more.  Fiere  a  Unite  entrance,  when- 
ever she  was  called  upon  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  she 
was  less  possessed  with  the  idea  of  her  own  merit  than 
might  have  been  supposed  ;  and,  far  from  thinking  her 
consequence  increased  by  the  number  of  her  lovers,  she 
was  singularly  fastidious  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  whom  she  admitted  upon  the  list  of  aspi- 
rants." 

In  the  family  of  Ormond  we  have  a  galaxy  of  excel- 
lence. The  following  extracts  make  us  balance  the 
truth  of  history  and  our  experience  of  real  life.  Whom 
do  we  know  like  old  Ormond  and  his  wife?  Whom 
like  his  noble  son  and  his  charming  countess  ? 

Take  the  character  of  the  Duchess  from  the  lips  of 
an  enemy. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Ormond  withdrew  to  France, 
in  1655,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  and 
family  behind  :  and  soon  afterwards  Cromwell  caused 
the  Earl  of  Ossory  to  be  arrested  upon  no  specific 
charge  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  mother  wail- 
ed upon  the  protector  to  remonstrate,  and  to  solicit  his 
enlargement,  pleading  the  quiet  and  inoffensive  life 
which  she  led  with  her  children  in  London.  Cromwell 
told  her  plainly,  that  he  had  more  reason  to  fear  her 
than  any  body  else.  She  replied  with  dignity  and  spi- 
rit, and  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  drawing-room, 
that  'she  desired  no  favor  at  his  hands,  but  merely  jus- 
tice to  her  innocent  son;' — and  that  'she  thought  it 
strange  that  she,  who  had  never  been  concerned  in  a 
plot  in  her  life,  nor  opened  her  mouth  against  his  person 
and  government,  should  be  represented  as  so  terrible  a 
person.'  *  No,  madam !'  replied  Cromwell, 4  that  is  not 
the  case  ;  but  your  worth  has  gained  you  so  great  an 
influence  over  all  the  commanders  of  our  party,  and  we 
know  so  well  your  power  over  your  own  party,  that  it 
is  in  your  ladyship's  breast  to  act  what  you  please.'  " 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Ossory  are  dclightfuL 

"  At  this  time,  the  Earl  of  Ossory  was  about  four  and 
twenty  ;  he  was  tall,  well  made,  and  handsome  ;  with 
an  open  expressive  countenance,  and  fine  teeth  and 
hair;  he  rode,  fenced,  and  danced  remarkably  well; 
played  on  the  lute  and  the  guitar ;  spoke  French  elo- 
quently, and  Italian  fluently  ;  was  a  good  historian ;  and 
seems  to  have  had  a  taste  for  light  and  elegant  litera- 
ture, for  Sir  Robert  Southwell  represents  him  as  so  well 
read  in  poetry  and  romance,  that  '  in  a  gallery  full  of 
pictures  and  hangings,  he  could  tell  the  stories  of  all 
that  were  there  described.'  These  however  were  the 
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mere  superficial  graces  which  enabled  him  to  please  in 
the  draw  ing-room,  and  to  these  he  added  all  the  rare 
and  noble  qualities  which  can  distinguish  a  man  in  the 
cabinet  ana  in  the  field.  He  was  wise  in  council,  quick 
and  decided  in  action,  as  brave  in  battle  as  an  A  mad  is 
of  Gaul— gallant  'beyond  the  fiction  of  romance  — 
humane,  courteous,  affable,  temperate,  generous  to  pro- 
fusion, and  open  almost  to  a  fault.  '  In  a  word,'  says 
the  historian,  '  his  virtue  was  unspotted  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  luxurious  court;  his  integrity  um blemished 
amid  all  the  vices  of  the  times ;  his  honor  untaint- 
ed through  the  course  of  his  whole  life ;'  and  it  is 
most  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  those  days,  when  the 
spirits  of  men  were  heated  with  party  rage;  when 
profligate  pens  were  wielded  by  profligate  and  obscure 
individuals,  and  satire  '  unbated  and  envenomed,*  was 
levelled  at  whatever  was  noble,  or  beautiful,  or  good  in 
the  land  ;  not  a  single  expression  can  any  where  be 
traced  to  contradict  or  invalidate  this  universal  testimo- 
ny. 'No  writer,'  (I  quote  again  from  history,)  'ever 
appeared  then  or  since,  so  regardless  of  truth  and  of 
his  own  character,  as  to  venture  one  stroke  of  censure 
on  that  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory.' 

"  '  She  was,  indeed,'  adds  the  grave  historian  of  the 
family,  'an  admirable  economist;  always  cheerful,  and 
never  known  to  be  out  of  humor,  so  that  they  lived  to- 
gether in  the  most  perfect  harmony  imaginable.  Lord 
Ossory  never  found  any  place  or  company  more  agreea- 
ble than  he  found  at  home  ;  and  when  he  returned  thi- 
ther from  court,  they  constantly  met  with  open  arms, 
with  kind  embraces,  and  the  most  moving  expressions 
of  mutual  tenderness.' 

"But  this  picture,  bright  and  beautiful  as  it  is, had  its 
shades.  In  this  world  of  ours,  '  where  but  to  think,  is 
to  be  full  of  sorrow,'  Lady  Ossory  was  so  far  most 
happy,  that  though  she  suffered  through  those  she  loved, 
(as  all  must  do  who  embark  their  happiness  in  their  af- 
fections,) she  never  suffered  by  them :  but  she  lost  seve- 
ral of  her  numerous  family  at  an  early  age ;  and  the 
frequent  absence  of  Lord  Ossory,  whilst  engaged  in  the 
highest  civil  and  military  employments,  must  have 
doomed  her  to  many  widowed  hours.  The  reckless 
valor  loo,  with  which  he  exposed  his  life,  and  which 
was  such  as  even  to  call  down  a  rebuke  from  his  brave 
father,  must  have  filled  the  gentle  bosom  of  his  wife 
with  a  thousand  fond  anxieties:  yet  might  not  those 
partings  and  meetings,  those  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear,  those  trembling  terrors  for  his  safety,  those  raptu- 
rous tears  which  greeted  his  return,  have  assisted  to 
keep  freshly  alive,  through  a  long  scries  of  years,  all 
the  romance  of  early  passion  ?  And  was  not  this  much  ? 
Did  Lady  Ossory  buy  too  dearly  the  proud  happiness 
of  belonging  to  that  man,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  fixed  to  gaze  and  to  admire;  who  from 
every  new  triumph  brought  her  home  a  faith  and  love 
unchanged — deposing  his  honors  at  her  feet,  and  his 
cares  in  her  gentle  arms  ?  Let  the  woman  who  reads 
this  question,  answer  it  to  her  own  heart." 

The  following  anecdote,  with  the  appended  note, 
illustrates  a  point  of  character  on  which  we  always 
dwell  with  delight,  though  it  is  not  often  found  asso- 
ciated with  prudence  and  wisdom. 

"In  1671  occurred  that  extraordinary  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  by  the  ruffian  Blood,  of 
notorious  memory  ;  it  is  supposed  at  the  instigation  of 
Buckingham.  There  was,  in  fact,  something  so  auda- 
cious and  so  theatrical  in  the  idea  of  hanging  the  duke 
upon  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  that  it  could  only  have  ori- 
ginated widt  that  'Fanfaron  de  crimes.'  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  time.  A  few  days 
after  this  event,  Lord  Ossory  meeting  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  the  king's  chamber,  the  color  flush- 
ed to  his  temples  with  passion,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  such  ire,  that  the  duke  took  refuge  behind  the 
king's  chair.  '  My  lord,'  said  Ossory,  stepping  up  to 
him,  '  I  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
late  attempt  of  Blood's  upon  my  father,  and  therefore  I 


give  you  fair  warning,  if  my  father  comes  to  a  violent 
end  by  sword  or  pistol, — if  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  a 
ruffian,  or  the  more  secret  way  of  poison,  I  shall  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  first  author  of  it ;  I  shall  con- 
sider you  as  the  assassin ;  1  shall  treat  you  as  such,  and 
I  shall  pistol  you,  though  you  stood  beside  the  king's 
chair;  and  I  tell  it  you  in  his  majesty's  presence,  that 
you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  word.'  So  saying, 
he  turned  upon  his  heel,  leaving  the  duke  so  completely 
overawed,  that  he  had  not  even  spirit  to  utter  a  de- 
nial."* 

Wc  will  conclude  by  adding  the  character  of  a  lady 
(the  wife  of  Hyde  Earl  of  Rochester,)  of  whom  it  is 
praise  enough  to  say,  that  she  was  beautiful,  rich,  no- 
ble and  powerful,  and  chose  to  love  her  husband,  nurse 
her  children,  and  live  in  obscurity. 

"It  is  perhaps  the  highest  eulogium  that  could  be 
pronounced  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  fair, 
gentle-looking,  and  really  amiable  wife,  that  while  her 
husband  was  treading  the  steep  and  tortuous  paths 
of  court  diplomacy,  rising  to  rank  and  honors,  and  till- 
ing the  highest  offices  in  the  slate,  we  do  not  even  hear 
of  her,  except  in  her  domestic  relations.  In  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Clarendon  papers,  Lady  Rochester 
is  seldom  mentioned ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  is  alluded  to,  we  may  infer,  without  danger  of  be- 
ing mistaken,  that  she  was  the  excellent  and  submis- 
sive wife  of  an  impatient  and  despotic  husband ;  that 
she  lived  in  ihc  utmost  harmony  with  her  children  and 
her  relatives ;  that  she  frequented  the  court  but  little. 

"It  should  seem  that  her  days  flowed  along  in  one 
even  course  of  unpretending  duties  and  blameless  plea- 
sures: duties  such  as  her  sex  and  station  prescribe, 
pleasures  such  as  her  rank  and  fortune  permitted, — in- 
terrupted and  clouded  by  such  cares  and  infirmities  as 
are  the  common  lot  of  mortality.  This  description  of 
Lady  Rochester  may  appear  a  little  insipid  after  the 
piquante  adventures  of  a  Cleveland  and  a  Chester-tie  Id, 
and  others  of  her  more  brilliant  and  interesting  con- 
temporaries ;  yet  there  is  in  its  repose  and  innocence 
something  that  not  only  refreshes,  but  sweetens  the 
imagination :  as  in  a  garden  where  peonies,  and  pinks, 
and  carnations,  and  tall  lilies, 

'And  canker  blooms,  with  full  as  deep  a  die, 
A*  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, > 

flaunt  to  the  eye  and  allure  the  sense,  should  we  sud- 
denly find  a  jasmine,  trailing  its  light  tendrils  and  lux- 
uriant foliage  round  a  lordly  elm,  with  what  delight 
should  we  appropriate  its  starry,  unsullied  blossoms, 
and  place  them  in  our  bosom !" 


•  I  beli«v«  no  writer  has  remarked  the  singular  coincide  ore  be- 
tween the  characters  and  fortune*  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and 
bis  ancestor,  the  Karl  of  Ormond,  of  Elizabeth's  time.  Both  wrre 
bravo,  popular,  enthusiastically  loyal,  and  inflexibly  boooat ;  both 
were  accomplished  courtiers,  and  lived  to  expericoe*  the  ingrati- 
tude and  injustice  of  the  princes  they  bad  served ;  both  eapsn- 
enced  many  changes  of  fortune,  and  lived  to  an  extremo  old  age, 
so  as  to  heboid  tho'rr  heirs  in  the  third  feneration.  Both  were  op- 
posed to  the  reigning  favorite*,  for  the  enmity  of  Use  Dak*  of  Or- 
mood  and  Buckingham  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Earl  ef 
Ormond  and  Lord  Leieeeter.  As  Buckingham  »i<  believed  to 
have  instigated  Blood  in  bis  attempt  on  the  Duke  of  Orsnood,  » 
Leicester  waa  known  to  hare  attempted  the  assassination  of  Of 
rrond,  by  means  of  a  hired  cut-throat,  who  was  afterward*,  Si* 
Fllood,  forgiven  and  rewarded.  The  following  anecdote  i«  vrrr 
rhnrarteristic : — The  Earl  of  Ormond  coming  on*  day  to  court, 
met  Lord  Leicester  in  the  antechamber :  after  the  usual  *a hala- 
tions, •«  My  lord,"  sakl  Leicester,  insolently,  "  I  dreamed  of  yos 
last  night !"  "  Indeed !"  replied  Ormond,  "  what  could  yosr  lord- 
ship dream  of  me?"  "I  dreamed  that  I  gave  yoo  a  boa  oa  UW 
ear."  "  Dreams  ero  interpreted  by  contraries,"  replied  the  fcc* 
spirited  Irishman,  and  instantly  lent  him  a  cuff  on  the  oar,  wkK* 
made  the  favorite  stagger ;  for  this  ha  waa  commuted  to  the  w«- 
by  Elisabeth. 
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CALAVAR;  or  The  Knight  of  the  Conqocet:  a  Romance  of 
Mexico.   Philadelphia.-  Carey,  Lea  k  Blanchard.  1934. 

Who  reads  an  American  book  ?  was  tauntingly  asked 
some  years  since,  by  the  Edinburg  or  Quarterly  Re- 
view,— we  do  not  recollect  which,— nor  is  it  important 
to  know.    For  the  present  we  will  answer  the  question 
somewhat  in  the  Hibernian  or  Yankee  style,  by  a  re- 
mark  which  is  not  exactly  responsive ;  and;  that  is,  that 
if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  were  living,  he  would  have 
the  candor  and  honor  to  acknowledge  that  "  Calavar" 
was  vastly  superior  to  some  five  or  six  of  the  last  litter 
of  his  own  great  genius,  and  not  very  far  behind  the 
very  best  of  those  renowned  performances  which  have 
thrown  a  classic  glory  over  the  bleak  hills  and  barren 
moors  of  Scotland.  But  whether  that  would  have  been 
the  award  of  Sir  Walter  or  not,  impartial  critics  on 
both  sides  of  tho  Atlantic,  and  coming  generations,  if 
"Calavar"  should  escape  the  vortex  of  oblivion, — will 
undoubtedly  render  a  judgment  somewhat  similar.  It 
is  certainly  the  very  best  American  novel,  excepting 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Cooper's,  which  we  have 
ever  read  ;  that  is,  if  boldness  of  design,  vigor  of 
thought,  copiousness  and  power  of  language, — thril- 
ling incident,  and  graphic  and  magnificent  description, 
can  constitute  a  good  novel.    For  the  first  fifty  or  sixty 
pages,  it  is  confessedly  somewhat  heavy ;  still  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  a  master  spirit  is  at  work,  to 
whose  guidance  he  confidingly  trusts.    In  a  short  time 
the  whole  interest  of  the  narrative  rushes  upon  him ; 
he  gazes  in  imagination  upon  the  beautiful  and  Eden- 
like  vallies  of  Mexico  ;  he  throbs  with  pain  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  slaughtered  thousands  of  the  brave  aborigines, 
and  he  sympathises  with  the  tender  sorrows  and  heroic 
sufferings  of  the  only  female  who  figures  in  the  story, 
and  she  too  in  the  unwomanly  garb  of  a  page,  destined 
to  perform  the  somewhat  curious,  and  certainly  very 
unthankful  office,  of  a  menial  to  her  own  lover.  Here  we 
think  the  author  has  decidedly  failed, — we  mean  in  the 
invention  and  arrangement  of  his  story.  He  is  entirely 
too  unnatural  even  for  romance.  There  is  too  much  im- 
probable and  miraculous  agency  in  the  various  life-pre- 
serving expedients,  and  extraordinary  rescues  which 
are  constantly  occurring,— and  which,  although  taken 
singly,  do  not  surpass  the  strange  events  of  actual  life, 
shock  us  nevertheless  by  their  perpetual  succession,  and 
impart  to  a  tale  founded  upon  historical  truth,  an  air  of 
oriental  fiction  which  is  not  agreeable.    The  author, 
who  is  vastly  superior  to  Cooper  in  dialogue,  is,  we  fear, 
equally  unqualified  with  that  writer,  to  depict  the  fe- 
male character  in  all  its  exquisite  traits  and  attractive 
graces— else  why  not  give  us  more  than  a  mere  glimpse 
at  the  daughter  of  Montezuma,  (the  beloved  of  the  mel- 
ancholy De  Morla,)  whose  image  we  behold  as  in  a 
**  glass  darkly,"  and  whose  wretched  fate  we  regard 
with  the  less  anguish,  knowing  so  little  as  we  do  of  the 
fair  and  unfortunate  victim.    Even  Jacinto  is  a  myste- 
rious and  shadowy,  though  lovely  being,  with  whom  we 
have  not,  and  cannot  well  have  much  sympathy.  Some 
few  passages  indeed,  illustrate  the  disguised  princess 
with  great  force, — and  throughout  there  is  an  unac- 
countable anxiety  fell  towards  her ;  but  she  is  not  suf- 
ficiently presented  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  to 
awaken  a  positive  and  powerful  interest  in  her  behalf. 
Jacinto,  alias  Leila,  is  nevertheless  a  most  delightful 
vision, — seen  always  under  very  unfavorable  circum- 


stances,— but  when  seen,  winding  around  the  heart  of 
the  reader  in  spile  of  himself, — a  beautiful,  modest, 
heroic  boy, — and  yet  a  girl, — the  discovery  of  whose 
sex,  though  anticipated,  does  not  beam  upon  the  reader 
until  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  story.  By  the  way, 
there  is  something  very  strange  and  improbable  in  the 
idea,  that  this  same  sweet  creature  should  have  waited 
upon  her  own  lover  in  the  assumed  character  of  page 
or  servant,  and  he,  the  lover,  not  to  know  it.  It  is  alto- 
gether too  marvellous,  and  the  author  of  "  Calavar" 
ought  not  to  have  drawn  such  a  heavy  draft  upon  the 
reader's  credulity.  As  to  Don  Amador  de  Leste,  he  is 
in  fact  tlie  hero  of  ihe  story ;  instead  of  that  demented 
melancholy  uncle  whose  name  gives  the  title  lo  the  ro- 
mance, but  whose  agency  in  it  is  of  very  little  impor- 
tance, and  whose  wild  and  mournful  aberration  of  mind 
attracts  less  of  admiration  than  pity,  sometimes  min- 
gled with  a  feeling  allied  to  disgust.  The  character  of 
Botello  too,  half  knave  and  half  conjurer,  is,  we  think, 
somewhat  of  a  failure;  perhaps  not  altogether  so,  for 
he  relieves  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  specta- 
cles of  blood  and  misery, — and  that  of  itself  is  a  re- 
freshment for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful. 

Notwithstanding  these  strictures,  which  impartial 
justice  required,  we  still  maintain  the  opinion  that 
Calavar  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  great  capacity. 
If  he  follows  up  this  first  effort  by  corresponding  suc- 
cess in  the  region  of  historical  romance,  he  will  assured- 
ly outstrip  all  his  competitors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  affords  an 
admirable  field  for  the  novelist;  and  in  the  faithful  de- 
lineation of  Cortez,  the  extraordinary  spirit  who  di- 
rected the  work  of  devastation  and  surmounted  almost 
superhuman  difficulties  in  his  triumphant  career, — we 
think  that  the  author  of  "  Calavar"  has  been  wonder- 
fully successful. 

We  forbear  making  quotations  from  the  work,  or  en- 
tering into  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  story.  Our 
chief  object  is  to  inform  our  readers  that  "  Calavar"  is 
an  American  production,  which  will  not  shrink  from 
competition  with  the  very  best  European  works  of  the 
same  character.  Faults  it  has,  and  some  of  them  ob- 
vious and  censurable;  but  its  display  of  intellectual 
power  and  its  various  beauties  are  so  transcendent,  that 
its  blemishes  arc  lost  like  specks  upon  the  orb  of  day. 

The  description  of  the  flight  of  the  Spaniards  over 
the  dike  of  Tacuba,  and  of  the  horrors  of  the  "Melan- 
choly night,"  so  called  in  history,  is  awfully  sublime. 
In  truth  the  whole  work  abounds  in  powerful  delinea- 
tion both  of  character  and  scenery,  and  it  ia  with  pride 
that  we  hail  it  as  at  once  assuming  and  commanding  a 
proud  rank  in  the  department  of  historical  romance. 

JUDGE  BLACKSTONE — PoeL 

A  correspondent  in  January's  Messenger  said,  that 
on  the  death  of  this  great  lawyer,  poems  were  unex- 
pectedly found  among  his  papers.  The  following  is  the 
only  one  of  them  we  have  seen.  Its  smooth  yet  vigo- 
rous numbers,  its  simply  touching  strain  of  thought  and 
language,  the  deep  and  just  feeling  it  evinces,  and  the 
apt  felicity  of  its  imagery,  prove  the  author  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  genius  which,  had  it  been  so  inclined,  might 
have  rendered  him  as  conspicuous  in  the  flowery  paths 
of  elegant  literature,  as  he  actually  became  in  the  stern- 
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er  walks  of  the  law.  There  is  something  strikingly 
magnanimous  in  the  sttf-denud,  which  could  make  such 
a  mind  relinquish  pursuits  so  congenial  to  its  tastes  and 
so  meet  for  its  abilities,  for  a  profession  the  most 
abounding  of  all  others  in  dry,  ponderous,  and  per- 
plexing drudgery,  yet  amongst  the  most  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  society.  What  a  lesson  to  our  dUtUanti, 
who,  even  after  having  adopted  that  profession,  cannot 
bravely  face  and  grapple  with  its  difficulties,  but  re- 
main  entranced  by  the  Ciroean  draughts  and  Syren 
songs  of  the  lightest  and  most  frivolous  of  the  Muses ! 
What  should  be  their  humiliation,  when  they  compare 
their  own  inability  to  renounce  the  novel,  the  news- 
paper, and  the  frothy  magazine,  with  Blackstone's 
generous  farewell  to  his  so  far  noble  muse  7  They 
may  rest  assured,  that  it  is  only  to  one  capable  of 
such  a  sacrifice,  that  Lord  Coke's  parting  wish  is  not 
addressed  in  vain:  "I  wish  unto  him  the  gladsome 
light  of  Jurisprudence,  the  lovelinesse  of  temperance, 
the  stabilitie  of  fortitude,  and  the  soliditie  of  justice." 


BY  SIR  WM.  BLACRSTONE. 
As  by  some  tyrant's  stern  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land, 
In  foreign  climes  condemned  to  roam, 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way, 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  heighb'ring  mountain's 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eye  below ; 
There,  melting  at  the  well  known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu : 
So  I,  thus  doomed  from  thee  to  part, 
Gay  queen  of  fancy  and  of  art, 
Reluctant  move  with  doubtful  mind, 
Oft  slop,  and  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage! 
How  blithesome  were  we  wont  to  rove 
By  verdant  hill  and  shady  grove, 
Where  fervent  bees  with  humming  voice 
Around  the  honeyed  oak  rejoice, 
And  aged  elms,  with  awful  bend, 
In  long  cathedral  walks  extend ! 
Lulled  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods, 
Cheered  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods, 
How  blest  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free, 
In  sweet  society  with  thee! 
Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young, 
And  years  unheeded  rolPd  along : 
But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er,— 
These  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more : 
Lost  to  the  field,  and  torn  from  you, 
Farewell!— a  long,  a  last  adieu! 

The  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law, 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  cities  draw ; 
There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day, 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air, 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare; 
Loose  revelry  and  riot  bold 
In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold ; 
Or  when  in  silence  all  is  drowned, 
Fell  murder  walks  her  lonely  round  ; 


No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you, — 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu ! 

Shakspeare,  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son, 
Nor  all  the  arts  of  Addison, 
Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Waller's  case, 
Nor  Milton's  mighty  self  must  please. 
Instead  of  these  a  formal  band 
In  furs  and  coifs  around  me  stand, 
With  sounds  uncouth,  and  accents  dry, 
That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony. 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore ; 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
Thnt  lead  me  to  the  thorny 


There,  in  a  winding,  close  retreat, 
Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law, 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe; 
And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  retired, 
Like  eastern  queens,  is  much  admired. 

Oh  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade, 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid! 
There  humbly  mark  with  reverend  awe, 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law ; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 
(Th*  united  boast  of  many  an  age, 
Where  mixed,  though  uniform,  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years.) 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view, 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true, 
And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe, 
Than  lurk  within  the  sordid  scribe ; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right ; 
Sec  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend, 
By  various  laws,  to  one  great  end ; 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades  and  regulates  the  whole. 

Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife, 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  visage  wan,  the  pore-blind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by  night, 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate, 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  hall, 
For  thee,  fair  justice,  welcome  all! 

Thus,  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun  at  last 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell 
Where  sage  retirement  loves  to  dwell ! 
There  let  me  taste  the  home-felt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inwa  rd  peace  ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe ; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear ; 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear; 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end, 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend ! 


There  are  moments  of  dea pondtnr  j,  when  ' 
himself  no  poet  and  Raphael  no  painter;  when  the  greate*'*5 
hare  doubted  the  excellence  of  their  happiest  oflort*. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meeaenger. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  author  of  the  following  lines 
designed  or  wished  them  to  appear  in  print ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  and  especially 
that  portion  who  saw  the  parody  of  "Roy's  Wife,"  in 
the  last  number,  will  be  obbged  to  the  publisher  for 
their  insertion.  The  author  is  one,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
who,  like  Garrick,  between  the  muses  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  has  his  attachments  to  poetry  and  music  so 
nicely  balanced,  that  neither  can  be  said  to  hare  won 
his  superior  regard.  Such  a  one  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  pour  out  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  orator 
snd  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  to  adapt  his  words  to 
that  truly  beautiful  air  which  was  first  imbodied  in 
language  by  Burns,  and  afterwards  by  the  lamented 
Darts  with  scarcely  less  success.  h.  e.  j. 

LINES 

Written  mm  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Warren  R.  Da- 
v»;  aufgested  by  bit  inimitable  verses  to  "  Johnston's  Wife 
of  Louisiana," 

Air—"  Roy»f  Wife." 

He's  gone  to  join  his  sainted  "Anna,*' 
He's  gone  to  join  his  sainted  "Anna." 
Extinguished  is  the  brightest  beam, 
That  lighted  up  the  "gay  savannah." 
The  wit — the  poet — patriot — alec  pa! 

But  long  his  country's  brilliant  story, 
Will  glitter  through  the  tear  she  weeps, 
O'er  one  so  blended  with  her  glory. 

He's  gone,  &c 

The  "IncaV»  radiant  mantle  fell,  | 
Its  splendor  round  his  form  revealing; — 

His  glowing  heart  proclaimed  the  spell, 
And  overflowed  with  generous  feeling. 
He's  gone,  6tc 

When  flushed  with  hope  and  manhood's  prime, 
One  form  controlled  his  heart's  emotion ; — 

Love  triumphed  o'er  the  power  of  time, 
And  sanctified  his  last  devotion. 

He's  gone,  &c 

His  harp  is  broken— hushed  the  breath 
WKich  won  the  free  and  chained  the  wise  ; 

But  "  Time  shall  hurl  a  dart  at  Death," 
Before  another  Davis  dies. 

He's  gone,  kc 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mewenger. 
THE  EXILE* 

1  co  from  the  land  where  my  forefathers  dwelt ; 

I  go  from  the  land  of  my  home  and  my  birth : 
The  dark  doom  of  exile  has  rung  in  my  ear, 

And  I  go,  a  lone  wand'rer,  abroad  through  the  earth. 

No  more  shall  I  bend  o'er  the  grave  of  my  sire, 
And  dream  that  his  spirit  is  hov'ring  around ! 

I  never  shall  mingle  my  ashes  with  his — 
I  never  shall  rest  in  that  dear  hallow 'd  ground ! 

And  is  there  a  feeling  more  desolate  still  7 

More  dreary  and  heart-breaking  even  than  this? 

Oh,  yes !  there  is  one — 'tis  the  thought  that  my  cheek 
Has  felt  for  the  last  time,  a  lov'd  mother's  kiss. 


We  select  the  following  exquisite  little  gem  from  the 
"JWu>  York  Spirit  of  the  Trnus."  The  "T  imes,"  by 
the  way,  is  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  Literary, 
Fashionable  and  Sporting  world,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
lively,  spirited  and  interesting  papers  of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  country.   It  is  edited  by  William  T.  Porter. 

The  annexed  little  poem  was  written  many  years 
ago,  and  has  travelled  all  over  the  world.  It  has  been 
translated  in  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German 
languages,  and  several  times  set  to  music  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  the  rounds  of  the  American  press  a  number 
of  times  credited  to  the  English  journals.  Its  great 
popularity  was  the  cause  of  its  being  claimed  by  our 
worthy  contemporary  of  the  Mirror,  who  published  it 
originally  without  his  signature  in  that  superb  resposi- 
tory  of  American  belles-lettres.  Like  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  gentleman,  it  contains  point,  piquancy, 
and  quiet  humor.  We  found  it  again  the  other  day 
snugly  ensconced  in  the  poet's  corner  of  the  Evening 
Star, — let  the  Major  alone  for  finding  out  a  good  thing, 
wherewith  to  delight  bis  readers. 

THE  MINIATURE. 

BT  GEO.  P.  MORRIS. 

William  was  holding  in  his  hand 

The  likeness  of  his  wife- 
Fresh,  as  if  touched  by  fairy  wand, 

With  beauty,  grace,  and  life. 
He  almost  thought  it  spoke : 

He  gazed  upon  the  treasure  still, 
Absorbed,  delighted,  and  amazed, 

To  view  the  artist's  skill. 

"This  picture  is  yourself,  dear  Jane, 

Tis  drawn  to  nature  true : 
I've  kissed  it  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

It  is  so  much  like  you." 
"And  has  it  kissed  you  back,  my  dear?" 

"Why — no — my  love,"  said  he. 
"  Then,  William,  it  is  very  clear, 

It  is  not  all  like  me ."' 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EPIGRAM. 
THE  MISTAKE  CORRECTED. 

Anne,  my  foolish  fancy's  o'er, 
And  I  cannot  love  you  more — 
Nay,  sweet  girl,  why  knit  your  brow  ? 
Cannot  love  you  more— (Aon  now. 

For  the  Souther  Lherary  Messenger. 
THE  SPIDER. 

The  Spidertakelh  hold  with  her  hands  and  is  in  King's  pal 
Mas. — Proverb*  of  Solomon  30:  29. — 

What  dost  thou  there,  unlucky  wight, 

Upon  that  cornice  fair, 
Midst  things  so  beautiful  and  bright? 
Thy  many  eyes  might  sure  have  sight 
To  see  that  it  would  not  be  right 

To  do  thy  spinning  there ! 

These  things,  I  own  are  wondrous  fine 

And  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  eyes,  accustomed  less  than  mine 
To  things  that  so  resplendent  shine, 
No  doubt  to  wonder  would  incline 

And  gaze  at  such  a  sight; 
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But  I've  been  used  to  splendid  things — 

Familiar  long  at  Courts; 
In  all  the  palaces  of  Kings, 
My  beauteous  five-twined  net- work  swing*, — 
Of  this  a  sacred  poet  sings 

And  History  reports. 

The  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men — 

(And  glorious  too  was  he) 
With  graphic  and  historic  pen 
Describes  the  blessed  era,  when 
Amidst  his  court — in  glory  then — 

He  gave  a  place  to  roe. 

Since  then,  each  Queenly  drawing-room 

Hath  own'd  me  for  a  guest, 
And  where  the  eternal  roses  bloom, 
In  Tapestry,  from  the  Gobelin's  loom, 
To  hang  my  own,  I  dare  presume — 

Finer— by  all  confesL 

Tapestry  in  needle-work  is  seen 

In  stately  Hardwicke  Hall ; 
Done  by  the  famous  Scottish  Queen 
When  captive  there,— her  thoughts  to  wean 
From  chequered  past,  or  gloomier  scene 

That  might  her  steps  enthral. 

My  skill  with  her  I  used  to  try, 

When  she  was  sad  and  lone, 
And  oft  amused  her  languid  eye 
By  spinning  down  so  merrily ; 
And  now  her  handiwork  close  by 

Is  proudly  hung  my  own* 

Poor  Coligni's  untimely  doom, 

When  Medic  is  was  Queen, 
Was  pictured  in  the  Gobelin's  loom ; — 
Colors  of  light  o'er  thought  of  gloom, 
Like  sun-shine  on  an  unblest  tomb — 

Portray'd  the  historic  scene. 

The  broach  and  reed  I  saw  them  ply, 

And  work  the  wondrous  loom ; 
Nor  broach  nor  loom  nor  silk  had  I, 
But  spun  my  web  and  wove  it  by, — 
They  watch'd  me  with  invidious  eye 

And  swept  me  from  the  room ! 

The  wise  may  triumph  o'er  the  proud : 

Their  work  of  skill  complete 
Adorn'd  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud, — 
And  there,  amidst  the  courtier  crowd, 
Where  weaver  Gobelin  never  bowed, 

I  took  my  honored  scat 

'Twere  long,  my  life  and  works  to  trace 

Through  lines  of  Kings  renown'd — 
How  mirrors  proud  my  net-works  grace 
Where  daily  shines  a  princely  face 
And  hang — most  worthy  of  the  place — 

Corregio's  pictures  round. 
None  my  prerogative  disown, 

Nor  is  it  ought  to  me 
What  Dynasties  the  nations  own ; — 
Whether  Legitimates  alone 
Or  "Citizens"  usurp  the  throne 

To  make  the  people  free. 
Maine.  ELIZA. 


e 

For  tbe  Southern  Literary  Meottoger. 
DIALOTJGE, 
From  the  Italian  of  Franc iaco  da  Letnene, 
BY  R.  H.  WILDE,  of  Gtorgtm. 
TIRSIS.  FHILL1S. 

Phtilii.   I'd  love  you  Tirsis,  but  .... 
Tirris.  Speak  out!— but  what? 

PhiUU.   I  must  not  tell  you  that — 
Tirris.  Dearest!  why  not? 

Philtis.   Perhaps  you'd  laugh  at  me  ? 
Tirsis.  Indeed  I  shn'nt, 

PhiUU.   You  wo'nt?— I'll  tell  you  then— O  no!  I 
ca'ni ! — 

Tirsis.   Tell  me  at  once,  you  plague !  do'nt  teaze  roe 
so! — 

PhiUU.   Well  then— I'd  love  you  Tirsis— but  I 

know  

Ttrm.   Know  what? 

PhiUU.       You're  vowed  to  Chlorw— a*nt  it  true? 
Tirsis.   And  what  of  that?  I'll  vow  myself  to  you. 
PhiUU.   What !  two  at  onco  !   D'ye  take  me  for  a 
fool? 

TirsU.   "Love  those  that  love  youw— is  not  that  the 
rule? 

Then  we  must  love  each  other! — yes,  we 
J  must! 

tiotn'   '  Swear  to  love  those  that  love  you!— a  nt  it 
{  just? 

Newport,  R.  L  August  29,  1834. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Universitt  or  Virginia,  ) 
January  SO,  1835.  ) 
Mr.  White,— I  enclose  you  the  following  lines  for 
insertion  in  the  Messenger.  They  are  copied  from  the 
note  book  of  a  dear  departed  parent,  whose  affection- 
ate tenderness,  and  sincere  and  ardent  piety, — are  por- 
trayed in  every  line,  and  breathe  from  each  word,  of 
these  simple  and  touching  verses.  I  am  unable,  at  this 
moment,  to  say  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  original ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  they  cannot  fail  I  think  to  inte- 
rest your  readers. 

From  the  Note  Book  of  my  Mother. 
When  morning,  from  the  damps  of  night, 
Beams  on  the  eye  with  rosy  light, 
And  calls  thee  forth  with  smile  benign — 
Then  think  whose  heart  responds  to  thine, 
And  still,  with  sympathy  divine, 

M  Remember  me." 
When  gentle  twilight,  pure  and  calm, 
Comes  leaning  on  reflection's  arm, 
When  o'er  the  throngs  of  cares  and  woes, 
Her  veil  of  sober  tints  she  throws, 
And  woos  the  spirit  to  repose, 

"  Remember  roe." 
When  the  first  star,  with  crescent  bright, 
Beams  lonely  from  the  arch  of  night, 
The  moon  sends  forth  her  cheering  glance, 
Then — gazing  on  the  blue  expanse, 

44  Remember  roe." 
When  mournful  sighs  the  hollow  wind, 
And  pensive  thoughts  enwrap  the  mind, 
If  e'er  thy  heart,  in  sorrow's  tone, 
Should  sigh,  because  it  feels  alone,— 

44  Remember  me." 
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When  pawing  10  thy  silent  bower, — 
Devotion  claims  the  sacred  hour, — 
When  bending  o'er  the  holy  page, 
Whose  spirit  calms  affliction's  rage, 
Directs  our  youth  and  cheers  our  age, 

"  Remember  me." 
Oh !  yet  indulge  the  ardent  claim, 
While  friendship's  heart  the  wish  can  frame, 
For,  oh  !  but  transient  is  my  lay- 
Anil,  mingling  soon  with  kindred  day, 
My  silent  lip  no  more  shall  say 

"  Remember  me." 
And  when  in  deep  oblivion's  shade, 
My  cold  and  mouldering  form  is  laid, 
If  near  that  bed  thy  steps  should  rove, 
With  one  short  prayer,  by  feeling  wove, 
One  glance  of  faith,  or  tear  of  love, 

"  Remember  me." 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Thought*  on  Seeing  the  Evening  Star. 

Mild  star  of  the  soul !  in  the  vesper  glow 
Of  the  lingering  daylight  beaming — 

There's  a  priceless  balm  to  the  bosom  of  woe 
In  the  light  from  thy  coronet  streaming. 

From  the  placid  arch  of  the  evening  sky, 
And  the  waveless  ether  sleeping — 

Thy  spell  descends  to  the  dewy  eye, 
And  our  woes  dissolve  in  weeping. 

On  the  lightning  wings  of  memory  borne, 
We  retrace  the  paths  of  our  gladness, — 

And  the  bounding  bliss  of  our  vernal  morn 
Brings  smiles  to  lighten  our  sadness. 

With  the  airy  step  and  the  bird-like  song 
Of  our  youth  on  the  star-lit  mountain, 

We  dance  to  the  streamlet's  tuneful  tongue, 
Or  lave  in  the  gelid  fountain. 

We  renew  the  joys  of  the  wild-rose  bower 
Where  the  burning  vow  was  plighted ; 

And  again  in  the  calm  of  the  genial  hour 
We  drink  the  warm  kiss  delighted. 

In  the  smiles  of  a  Mother's  love  we  stand, 

The  tears  of  joy  repressing, 
And  we  thrill  at  the  touch  of  a  Father's  hand, 

As  we  kneel  to  ask  his  blessing. 

These — these  are  the  thoughts  that  thy  talisman 
ray, 

Calls  up  from  the  years  departed ; 
And  these  are  the  joys  that  in  hope's  decay, 
Yield  a  balm  to  the  broken-hearted. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
JETJ  DE  MOTS.— ON  A  KAMK. 

Say  s Hal,  *This  Miss  A  ♦*♦*  *'s a  charming  young  btlle, 
But  has  she  a  beau,  my  dear  Will,  can  you  tell  ?" 
M  Indeed,"  replied  Will,  "  it  is  more  than  I  know ; 
But  an  archer,  I  think,  must  of  course  have  a  tone." 

A.  Z. 


MISS  HARTIKEAVi 

Our  city  has  lately  been  favored  with  a  short  visit 
from  this  celebrated  lady,  who  has  distinguished  her- 
self so  much  by  her  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy, 
and  other  popular  writings.  She  excited,  of  course,  no 
small  sensation  in  the  monde  here,  in  which  she  appear- 
ed like  a  "star  shot"  brightly,  (we  cannot  say  "  madly'1) 
"from  its  sphere;"  and  she  has  certainly  left  a  very 
favorable  impression  of  herself  behind  her.  We  had 
the  pleasure  ourselves  to  be  in  her  company  for  a  short 
time,  and  have  set  her  down  in  our  souvenir  as  a  woman 
of  fine  understanding ;  a  ready  talker ;  easy,  affable, 
and  unaffected  in  her  manners ;  and  altogether  more  fe- 
minine and  pleasing  than  we  had  expected  to  find  her. 

We  understand  that  Miss  M.  is  making  a  sort  of 
moral  and  political  reconnaissance  of  our  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  British  public  a  more  accu- 
rate account  of  our  institutions,  and  the  state  of  things 
amongst  us,  than  any  one  has  yet  done.  In  some  points, 
we  think,  she  is  admirably  qualified  for  such  a  work ;  but 
in  others,  we  should  apprehend,  she  may  be  a  little  de- 
ficient She  has  good  sense,  certainly ;  and,  we  suppose, 
a  good  disposition  to  do  us  justice ;  but  we  doubt  whe- 
ther she  will  have  the  best  opportunities  for  obtaining 
full  information  upon  some  subjects;  and,  in  many 
cases,  her  very  sex  must  shut  her  out  from  the  most 
proper  sources  of  intelligence.  Still  she  will,  no  doubt, 
give  us  something  rather  better  than  the  scandal  of 
Mrs.  Trollope,  or  the  blunders  of  Basil  Hall.  So  we 
shall  look  out  for  her  book  with  interest;  and  not  the 
less  for  having  seen  and  chatted  with  her  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, whilst  she  was  here. 

Miss  M.  we  believe,  is  not  al  all  poetical;  but,  it 
seems,  she  has  inspired  a  friend  of  ours,  who  is  also  a 
friend  of  the  Muses,  to  write  the  following  tribute  to 
her  merit,  which,  with  his  permission,  we  append. 

ON  MISS  MARTIMBA0. 

When  Martineau  came,  I  was  curious  to  see 
What  sort  of  a  body  the  damsel  might  be : 
A  writer  of  sensible  stories,  I  knew, 
On  labor  and  wages  ;  but  was  she  a  blue  ? 
Was  she  grave  as  a  judge?  Did  she  talk  like  a  book  ? 
(A  sort  of  man-woman,)  and  how  did  she  look? 
So  I  wailed  upon  her,  and,  venturing  near, 
I  whispered  some  words  in  her  ivory  ear ; 
When  she  broke  forth  at  once  in  her  voluble  chat, 
And  talked  away  freely  of  this  and  of  that, 
With  such  feminine  ease,  and  such  masculine  sense, 
Without  any  portion  of  pride  or  pretence ; 
{Illustrating  all  that  she  said  with  a  smile, 
That  showed  she  could  charm  if  she  thought  it  worth 
while ;) 

That  I  dub  her,  you  see,  Man  agreeable  dame, 
And  worthy  of  Hymen,  as  well  as  of  Fame." 
Richmond,  Ftb.  28. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EPITAPH* 
ON  A  TOONO  LADY. 

Where  this  bending  willow  weeps, 
All  alone,  Myrtilla  sleeps: 
Softly  scatter  nard  and  myrrh, 
Lest  ye  should  awaken  her. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaeenger. 
OK  A  WALTZING  GIRL.  t 

There's  a  charming  young  girl  that  I  know, 

And  I've  thought  that,  if  I  were  a  beau, 

I  should  like  to  engage  her  in  chat, 

To  feast  on  her  smiles,  and  all  that, 

And  drink  her  sweet  words  as  they  flowed 

From  her  musical  mouth,  like  an  ode ; 

But  there's  one  tiling  that  shocks  me,  I  own, 

And  drives  me  to  let  her  alone : 

She  has  one  of  the  worst  of  all  faults — 

She  is  fond  of  this  new-fangled  waltz.  Ql 

ANOTHER.— ON  THE  SAME. 

She  is  pretty,  I  agree; 

But  she  waltzes,  sir,  you  sec ; 

And  I  would  not  give  a  fig 

For  a  dancing  whirligig.  O. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LINES* 

Oh!  to  forget  her! — Young. 

Oh  !  give  me  that  oblivious  draught 
That  comes  from  Lethe's  silent  shore ! 

And  when  the  charming  cup  is  quaff'd, 
I  may  forget — and  love  no  more. 

Forget?  Forget?  And  can  it  be? 

And  is  there  aught  beneath  the  aun 
Can  wean  my  constant  heart  from  thee, 

Thou  lovely  and  beloved  one  ? 

Ah  no !  Remembrance  cannot  choose 

But  hold  thy  precious  image  fast ; 
And  Time,  whatever  else  I  lose, 

Shall  spare  me  that— till  all  is  past. 

Long  nights  of  sorrow  may  elapse 
When  all  the  stars  of  joy  are  set ; 

This  heart  may  bend— may  break  perhaps— 
But  never,  never  can  forget. 

MONOS. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mewenger. 

THE  TRUR  FOUNDATION. 

Quiaquia  volet  perennem 
Cautua  ponere  aedem,  lie. 

Boet.  lift.  IT.  Met.  4. 

Sat,  wouldst  thou  build  a  lasting  seat, 

Secure  from  Fortune's  rage ; 
A  quiet  and  a  safe  retreat, 

To  rest  thy  weary  age? 

Set  not  thy  house  upon  the  sand, 

By  ocean's  sounding  shore  ; 
Vain  Pleasure's  palace  cannot  stand 

When  tempests  rise  and  roar. 

Nor  yet  upon  the  mountain's  side 

Command  thy  tower  to  rise  : 
How  oft  the  airy  hall  of  Pride 

Calls  lightning  from  the  skies  I 

But  build  upon  the  solid  rock, 

In  that  sweet  vale  of  green 
Where  the  Good  Shepherd  feeds  his  flock, 

And  wait  life's  closing  scene. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TRUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD. 

There's  a  tuneful  river 

In  Erin's  Isle, 
Where  the  sunbeams  quiver 

In  silvery  smile ; 
Where  the  leaves  that  fall 
'Neath  the  autumn  sky, 
Grow  gem-like  all, 
And  never  die : 
And  such  is  the  stream,  by  truth  enlightened, 
That  leaves  the  breast  by  wisdom  brightened, 
Where  even  the  joys  that  the  storms  dissever, 
Are  turned  to  gems  that  glow  forever. 

There's  a  darkling  tide 
In  the  Indian  clime, 
By  whose  herbless  side 

There's  a  sulphury  slime- 
To  the  flower  that  it  touches, 

A  scorching  wave, — 
To  the  bird  that  approaches, 
A  weltering  grave : — 
And  such  are  the  waters  of  bitterness  ruing 
In  the  desart  bosom  of  dark  disguising ; 
And  the  birds  of  joy,  and  the  flowers  of  feeling, 
Must  perish,  wherever  that  wave  is  stealing. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Mewenger. 
LINES 

TO  MISS  H   If  

On  her  talking  again*!  slavery. 
You're  a  foe  to  all  slavery,  Harriet,  you  say ; 
Then  why  do  you  talk  in  so  charming  a  way  7 
For  I  too  have  surely  a  right  to  be  free, 
And  yet  you  are  fastening  your  chains  upon  me ! 
Richmond,  February  28. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Monger. 

TRUST  NOT. 

BY  A.  L.  B.   M.  D. 

"Ay  they  that  find 
Affection's  perfect  truat  on  aught  of  earth, 
Have  many  a  dream  to  start  from." 

Trust  not  to  aught  of  earthly  mould ; 

O !  trust  not  woman's  love — 
The  warmest  heart  will  soon  grow  cold, 

The  purest  faithless  prove. 

Put  not  thy  trust  in  glowing  smile*, 

Or  lips  of  rosy  hue ; 
O !  fly  thee  far  from  woman's  wiles, 

Her  heart  cannot  be  true. 

O !  never  trust  the  sunny  beam 

In  maidens  sparkling  eye, 
How  bright  soever  it  may  seem, 

It  glistens  but  to  die. 

The  lips  that  once  could  speak  of  love, 

Can  breathe  another  strain ; 
And,  O !  the  warmest  breast  may  prove 

The  seat  of  proud  disdain. 

Then  leave  the  hall  of  love  and  song, 

Cast  oft*  the  gaudy  chain, 
Nor  worship'with  the  craven  throng, 

Where  truth  must  sue  in  vain. 
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TARIKTY. 

Ths  subjoined  advertisement,  which  appeared,  we 
beUeve,  in  the  Lynchburg  Virginian  some  time  since, 
eicaped  our  notice  until  recently.  We  are  gratified 
thai  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
"Messenger,"  in  reaped  to  the  stanzas  referred  to,  is 
spumed  in  to  nbsttmiud  a  manner.  We  feel  author. 
ued  to  say  that  the  name  of  the  author  can  be  com- 
municated by  us  if  desired. 

"Tbe  author  of  the  piece  which  appeared  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  recently,  commencing-— 

•I'd  offer  ihce  thin  heart  of  mino 
If  I  could  lova  the  lew,'  Ac  kc 

will  receive  a  Gold  Medal,  by  writing  to  «W.  R  T.' 
Lrnchburg,  Virginia,  and  giving  his  name,  which  the 

to  have  engraved  upon  it." 


From  Littel's  Mine  urn  of  Foreign  Literature. 
Byron  and  Brougham.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  is  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  famous  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on 
Byron's  juvenile  production  "  Hours  of  Idleness,''  for 
which  Jeffrey  was  so  severely  taken  to  task  in  the  satire 
"  English  Bards  and  Scottish  Reviewers."  We  have 
this  fact  from  an  authority  on  which  we  can  place  the 


Scraps  from  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times." 
A  sicsmcANT  question.   Stuart  once  asked  a  paint- 
er, who  had  met  with  a  painter's  difficulties,  "  how  hi 
got  on  in  the  world  V*   "  Oh,"  said  the  other,  "  so,  so 
hard  work— but  I  shall  get  through."    "  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  any  body  that  did  not?"  was  the  rejoinder. 


Clerical  error.  An  ignorant  priest  celebrating 
mass,  finding  in  the  rubric,  "saUa  per  irie,"  meaning 
"ihp  ihruf  (that  is,  three  pages,)  took  three  leaps  in 
front  of  tbe  altar,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  congre- 


The  following  epigram  from  the  North  American 
Magazine,  is  a  "  Bonne  bouche," 

I'm  sorry  dear  M*,  there  is  a  damp  to  your  joy, 
Nor  think  my  old  strain  of  mythology  stupid, 
When  I  say  that  your  wife  had  a  right  to  a  boy, 
For  Venus  is  nothing  without  a  young  Cupid. 

But  since  Fate  the  boon  that  you  wished  for  refuses, 

By  granting  three  girls  to  your  happy  embraces, 
She  meant,  while  you  wandered  abroad  with  the  Muses, 
Your  wife  should  be  circled  at  home  by  the  Grace*. 


hdt's  reply  to  aw  impertinent. 

"Louisa,  you've  the  brightest  eyes, 
They  look  me  through,  just  like  a  dart." 

"Do  they,  Sir  Fop?"  Louisa  cries; 
"If  so,  I'm  sure  they  see  no  heart." 

A  scrap  from  a  conversation  between  too  "  literary 
and  fashionable  characters,"  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Thorburn's  garden. 

"  HUt  now  and  I'll  sing  you  a  solo." 

M  Well,  sing  it  so  low,  then,  that  nobody  can  hear  it." 

A  wag  of  the  first  water  closed  an  amusing  and  spi- 
rited article  in  the  last  Knickerbocker  with  the  follow- 
ing u  brace"  of  clever  items.  I  have  been  sick  of  po- 
etry since  I  saw  the  Vermont  editor's  quotation  from 
Shakspeare.  Speaking  of  the  free  negroes  in  New 
York,  and  their  depredation  on  society,  he  says,  that 
during  the  fervors  of  a  summers  solstice,  they  come, 

 "  from  the  eweet  South, 

Stealing  atul  giving  odor." 

But  more  especially,  since  a  friend  of  mine  travestied  a 
noble  line  of  Byron's  by  applying  it — while  riding  along 
a  road  which  commanded  a  view  of  Wealhersfield, 
Connecticut— to  that  place  of  onions,  tears  and  pretty 
maidens: 

"  Kiobe  of  nations-there  she  .lands !» 

Vol,  I. — 41 


EDITORIAL  REMARKS* 

We  have  placed  the  whole  of  the  letter  of  our  corres- 
pondent in  Shepherdstown,  (See  Letters  from  Corres- 
pondents,) before  our  readers,  and  we  do  it  the  more 
readily,  as  it  contains  some  gentle  thrusts  at  ourselves, 
which  we  receive  in  very  good  part. 

We  take  leave  also  to  offer  one  or  two  words  of  expla- 
nation. The  writer  is  totally  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  in  order  to  obtain  admission  into  the  columns  of 
the  "  Messenger,"  it  is  necessary  that  its  contributors 
should  be  personally  known  to  the  Publisher,  or  his  Edi- 
torial Auxiliaries,  or  that  the  contributors  themselves 
should  be  individually  known  to  fame.  The  great  de- 
sign of  the  Messenger,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  moment,  has  been  much  misconceived,  if  such 
an  inference  has  been  deemed  in  the  slightest  degree 
warrantable.  Its  principal  aim  has  been,  to  foster  and 
encourage  native  genius— no  matter  how  obscure  or 
humble,  and  without  inquiring  whether  the  writer  be 
a  friend  and  acquaintance,  or  a  stranger.  Its  columns 
are  open  to  the  fair  claims  of  him  who  inhabits  the 
lowly  cottage,  as  well  as  of  the  proud  tenant  of  a 
wealthier  mansion.  That  some  articles  have  met  with 
a  kind  reception  which  did  not  deserve  it,  is  extremely 
probable ;  and  it  is  not  less  probable,  that  some  have  been 
excluded,  or  hitherto  suspended,  for  lack  of  proper  discri- 
mination in  our  council  of  criticism.  We  will  endea- 
vor to  make  amends  however,  by  sharpening  our  optics 
a  little  in  future  ;  and,  if  we  cannot  please  all,  we  will 
strive  to  give  offence  to  none.  Our  correspondent  we 
think,  however,  is  a  little  harsh  in  his  criticisms.  It 
is  easy  to  select  particular  words  or  passages  from  any 
production,  and  by  showing  partial  defects,  involve  the 
whole  in  ridicule  or  censure. 

"  A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit, 
With  the  same  apirlt  that  iu  author  writ ; 
Surrey  the  whole,  nor  seek  elight  fault*  to  find 
Where  nature  movea,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind." 

We  make  this  quotation  from  Pope,  for  the  special  be- 
nefit of  our  Shepherdstown  friend.  Docs  he  see  no 
beauty,  no  merit,  no  poetry,  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Sea- 
sons?"  We  grant  there  are  defects,  and  we  endea- 
vored gently  to  point  them  out;  but  we  still  contend 
that  the  writer  (we  have  reason  to  believe  him  a  very 
young  man,)  is  endowed  with  talents  of  no  mean 
order.  Who  has  written  more  quaintly  and  obscurely 
than  Ben  Johnson  or  Cowley ;  or  to  come  nearer  to 
our  own  time,  than  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge?  And 
yet  who  will  deny  to  either  of  these  bards  the  posses- 
sion of  genius.  The  remarks  of  our  correspondent 
upon  "The  Pessage  of  the  Beresina,"  are,  we  think, 
also  couched  in  too  much  severity.  He  seems  to  think 
there  can  be  no  good  poetry  without  exact  metrical 
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arrangement  and  harmony;  but  there  are  numerous 
examples  to  the  contrary.  We  do  not  my  indeed  that 
all  his  observations  are  unjust,  but  some  at  least  strike 
us  as  hypercritical.  We  take  pleasure  in  concurring 
with  him  however,  in  the  high  praise  which  he  bestows 
upon  the  two  little  poems  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number,  to  wit :  "Beauty  without  Loveliness,"  and  the 
lines  to  "  Ian  the." 

We  hope  that  no  one  whose  eye  may  light  upon  the 
fourth  number  of  the  Tripotint  Sketches,  will  forego  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it  The  energy  and  enterprise  of 
our  brave  countryman,  General  Eaton,  were  worthy  to 
be  recorded  by  such  a  pen.  [iCPWe  have  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  typographical  transposition  of  two 
words  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  "  Sketches."  In  the 
first  column  of  page  261,  eleven  lines  from  bottom,  in- 
stead of  "  Mourad,  joined  the  Turks,  others  sided  with  the 
French,"  read  "Mourad,  joined  the  French,  others 
sided  with  the  Turks."^!] 

Impartial  justice  would  have  required  the  insertion 
of  the  answer  to  a  AWe  to  Blacks  t  one'' s  Commentaries, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  demanded  by  higher  consi- 
derations. The  author  has  won  many  a  trophy  on  the 
field  of  logic  and  eloquence ;  and  even  an  adversary 
who  should  contend  that  his  weapons  were  pointless, 
would  not  deny  that  they  were  highly  polished,  and 
dexterously  wielded. 

We  are  mistaken  if  the  "  Romance  of  Real  Life"  be 
not  highly  commended. 

We  particularly  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
fourth  number  of  the  "  Letters  from  New  England,  by  a 
Virginian."  It  is  replete  with  interesting  facts  and  re- 
flections, presented  in  the  writer's  peculiarly  happy  and 
forcible  style. 

The  "Extracts  from  my  Mexican  Journal,"  are  from  a 
gentleman  every  way  qualified  from  his  opportunities 
for  accurate  observation,  to  present  vivid  pictures  of  the 
city  of  Montezuma  and  itsenvirons.  We  hope  he  will 
feel  no  reluctance  to  furnish  us  with  further  glances  at 
his  journal. 

'  Mr.  Gamett's  Address  before  the  Institute  of  Education 
at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  never  before  published,  needs 
no  commendation  from  us.  Hia  ability  as  a  writer,  and 
his  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  are  well 
known  to  the  public  To  the  graver  portion  of  our 
readers,  especially  such  as  have  thought  deeply  upon 
the  necessity  of  wise  and  extended  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, and  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  preservation 
of  sound  morals  and  rational  liberty,  this  paper  will 
be  particularly  acceptable. 

The  "Contrast,"  by  a  lady,  whose  pen  has  heretofore 
charmed  our  readers,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is 
a  touching  illustration  of  the  consequences  which  await 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  a  life  of  imprudence,  as  well 
as  of  the  solid  benefits  which  attend  a  contrary  course. 

The  second  number  of  "Hints  to  Students  of  Geology," 
is  a  learned  epitome  of  the  various  theories  with  which 
geologist*  have  puzzled  themselves  and  mankind.  That 
absurd  views  have  been  entertained  concerning  this 
science,  does  no  more  detract  from  its  importance, — than 
that  because  of  the  vain  and  visionary  speculations 
which  were  once  indulged  respecting  astronomy,  the 
now  certain  truths  of  that  sublime  branch  of  knowledge 
should  be  discredited. 

The  "Letters  from  a  Sister,"  which  have  reached 


their  seventh  in  the  present  number,  increase  in  attrac- 
tion.   They  will  amply  repay  the  reader. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  coincide  in  every  particular 
with  the  able  and  eloquent  author  of  the  Review  of  the 
Orations  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Everett  on  the  death 
of  La  Fayette.  Some  of  hia  criticisms  are  undoubted- 
ly just,  but  some  perhaps  have  more  piquancy  than  the 
subject  deserved.  We  cannot  concur  in  the  sentiment 
that  the  fame  of  La  Fayette,  or  even  of  Washington, 
has  placed  either  of  those  great  men  superior  to  eulogy. 
The  most  sublime  events  and  the  most  heroic  actions 
have  generally  found  some  poet  or  historian  of  sufficient 
qualifications  to  record  them  with  dignity  and  effect 
Even  the  most  exalted  truths  which  have  ever  dawned 
upon  mankind, — the  facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation,— 
have  lost  none  of  their  grandeur  in  the  simple  narra- 
tives of  plain  and  unlettered  men.  We  somewhat  fear 
too  that  a  few  of  the  passages  in  the  review  may  be 
supposed  rather  too  political  for  a  literary  journal  We 
hope  however  that  in  this  respect  our  apprehensions  are 
unfounded. 

To  the  same  vigorous  pen  however,  we  award  all 
the  praise  which  is  due  for  the  judicious  and  discrimi- 
nating notice  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  Book,  which  appears 
in  the  present  number. 

We  can  fearlessly  recommend  the  poetry  in  this  num- 
ber,— if  not  faultless,  as  at  least  superior  to  the  carping* 
of  illiberal  and  puerile  criticism.  There  are  some  little 
great  men  in  the  world,  who  have  the  vanity  to  con- 
ceive that  their  taste  and  judgment  (if  they  have  any) 
is  the  standard  for  all  mankind — and  if  all  do  not  ex- 
actly conform  to  it,  they  snap  and  bark  like  the  can 
which  infest  our  streets,  and  annoy  the  by-ways. 
True  criticism  is  the  sentence  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened judgment,  which  delights  as  much  in  approving 
what  is  worthy  of  praise,  as  in  condemning  what  de- 
serves censure.  By  such  an  arbiter,  and  by  such  alone, 
let  the  specimens  of  native  genius  which  we  now  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  be  tried.  Reluctant  as  we  are  to 
discriminate,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  author  of  "  Truth  and  Falsehood,"  and  another 
piece  in  the  present  number, — will,  from  time  to  time, 
unfold  his  44  Port  Folio"  for  our  special  use — and  that  he 
will  delight  others  with  some  of  those  dulcet  strains 
with  which  he  has  beguiled  bis  own  toilsome  and  vic- 
torious march  in  the  severer  paths  of  science. 

The  lines  commencing  "Oh!  give  me  that  oblivious 
draught,"  are  beautiful 

Extracts  from  tlie  Letters  of  Correspondent*. 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  17,  1835. 
I  enclose  fire  dollars  for  my  subscription  to  the  "Sou- 
thern Messenger."  Allow  me  to  take  the  occasion  to 
express  my  particular  gratification  in  the  perusal  of  the 
"Letters  from  New  England."  Although  their  merit  ju 
literary  compositions,  as  bright  and  graphical  descrip- 
tions of  the  condition  and  manners  of  an  interesting 
people,  much  misunderstood,  is  of  a  high  order,  they 
have,  in  my  estimation,  a  still  higher  value.  They  tend 
to  remove  prejudices  excited  by  vulgar  anecdotes  and 
the  practices  of  vulgar  men;  to  bring  the  members  of 
the  American  family  better  acquainted  with  each  other; 
to  cultivate  a  fraternal  feeling  and  mutual  respect  among 
them;  and  to  show  that  there  is  no  important  different 
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of  character,  education  or  habits,  between  gentlemen 
of  the  same  grade  in  the  South  and  North.  Each  have 
some  local  jjeculiarities  in  their  modes  of  life,  but  none 
of  them  affect  the  substantial  ingredients  of  their  per- 
sonal and  national  character. 

If  your  Journal  should  do  nothing  more  than  pro- 
mote this  good  feeling  throughout  our  great  Republic,  it 
will  entitle  itself  to  the  patronage  and  thanks  of  every 
sound  American.    With  great  respect, 

JOSEPH  BOFE1NSON. 
FROM  WASHINGTON  CITT. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  that  I  hear  your  Messenger 
spoken  well  of  in  many  high  quarters.  A  young  lady 
here,  who,  in  talent,  education  and  taste,  has  not,  I 
think,  her  equal  among  the  ladies  of  America,  yester- 
day told  me  that  it  contained  better  original  poetry 
than  any  other  periodical  she  had  ever  seen. 

FROM  THE  CNIVERSITT  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass,  without  expressing 
my  high  sense  of  the  merits  of  your  most  excellent  pe- 
riodical, the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger."  It  is 
read  here  with  universal  applause.  As  a  Virginian,  I 
hare  used  and  shall  continue  to  use  my  best  efforts  to 
promote  its  success  here. 

PROM  GEORGIA. 

Permit  me  to  compliment  you,  sir,  on  your  under* 
taking;  and  deem  it  no  flattery  when  I  express  myself 
delighted  with  the  numbers  of  your  work  which  have 
been  thus  far  published.  The  sincere  good  wishes  of 
every  man  interested  in  the  cause  of  "  southern  litera- 
ture,'' are  with  you ;  and  if  these  wishes  do  but  dic- 
tate, as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do,  sincere  exertion*, 
success  will  crown  your  efforts,  and  triumph  attend 
your  periodical.  Your  "  Messenger"  shall  not  depend 
upon  the  "Old  Dominion"  alono  for  encouragement  in 
its  pioneering  pilgrimage.  From  the  land  of  the  pal- 
metto and  the  orange-grove,  shall  tributes  to  your 
budget  flow.   Jdacte  virtute. 

FROM  ALABAMA. 

I  have  received  four  numbers  of  the  Southern  Lite- 
rary Messenger,  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  work. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  more  extensively  circu- 
lated than  any  literary  work  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  something  in  every  number  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  youth,  the  middle,  and  the  aged. 

Your  numbers  of  the  "  Literary  Messenger"  were  re- 
ceived by  the  last  evening's  mail.  My  anticipations 
relative  to  its  merit,  though  of  the  most  exalted  nature, 
were  more  than  fully  gratified.  That  you  may  be 
amply  compensated,  both  in  honor  and  lucre,  for  so 
laborious  and  magnanimous  an  undertaking,  is  my 
most  ardent  wish. 

FROM  OHIO. 

Permit  me  to  add  here,  that  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
the  experiment  (for  such  it  is,)  of  publishing  a  literary 
paper  in  the  south,  is  likely  to  succeed.  I  do  hope  that 
the  southerners,  and  especially  the  young  men,  have 
pride  and  patriotism  sufficient  to  sustain  the  Messenger, 
both  by  their  funds  and  talent.  As  a  native  of  the  south 
I  feel  an  interest  in  its  permanent  success. 


FROM  TENNESSEE. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Messenger,  particularly 
the  third  and  fourth  numbers,  and  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue as  you  have  begun,  and  not  let  it  degenerate  and 
become  filled  up  with  the  light  stuff  that  is  generally 
found  in  the  columns  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

FROM  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

The  opinion  entertained  of  the  Messenger,  is,  per- 
haps, more  clearly  manifested  by  becoming  subscribers, 
than  in  any  other  way ;  you  will  therefore  know  that 
it  is  very  favorably  received  in  this  section  when  I  give 
you  the  following  list  of  five  subscribers. 


To  CorrespomlotJts,  Contributors*  &c. 

Wc  have  given  the  communication  of  •«  Spectator"  the  depo- 
sition which  he  suggested,  in  case  or  its  exclusion  from  oar  col- 
umns. It  is  due  to  the  writer  to  state,  that  we  lament  with  him, 
the  innovations  upon  the  ancient  simplicity  of  Virginia  manners, 
which  are  daily  becoming  more  popular  and  fashionable.  We 
remember  well  the  time,  when  an  attempt  to  Introduce  public 
waltzing  between  the  two  sexes,  would  have  been  sternly  re- 
buked, by  those  who  now  not  only  tolerate,  but  encourage  it. 
We  think,  however,  that  his  satire  is  too  sever*  and  pointed; 
and  might,  possibly,  do  more  mischief  than  good.  We  are  aware 
that  satire  is  almost  the  only  weapon  by  which  customs  violating 
propriety,  can  be  driven  from  society,— and  especially  from  that 
circle  which,  par  excellence,  is  called  the  first;  but  then,  to  be 
effective,  the  arrow  must  be  keen  and  elegant;  and  neither  barbed 
nor  tipped  with  venom.  We  are  not  sore  either,  that  "  Specta- 
tor"  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  Why  ahould  he  level 
all  his  wit  at  the  poor  girls,  and  suffer  their  fathers,  and  mo- 
thers, and  brothers,  who  aid  and  abet  the  custom  complained  of, 
to  escape  censure  ?  Toung  females,  just  entering  into  society, 
are  liable  to  receive  the  strongest  impressions,  from  those  who 
are  most  likely  to  Bhare  their  confidence.  It  is  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sex  too,  to  be  won  by  assiduous  attentions;  and,  if 
their  heads  are  sometimes  made  a  little  giddy  by  adulation,  it  is 
less  imputable  to  them  as  a  fault,  than  to  those  flippant  flatterers 
who  pour  the  "  lepcrous  distilment"  into  their  ears,— and  as 
often  laugh  at  the  fruits  of  their  own  folly  and  insincerity. 

We  beg  leave  to  say  to  our  worthy  young  friend,  and  frequent 
correspondent,  who  resides  somewhere  in  a  nearly  due  north 
line  from  the  Metropolis,  that  we  had  pledged  our  pages  to  an 
answer  from  another  quarter  to  the  "  Note  to  Block  stoned  Com- 
memories"— before  the  receipt  of  his  essay  on  the  same  subject. 
With  respect  to  his  poetical  effusion;  we  hope  he  will  not  lake 
the  remark  amiss,  that,  whilst  we  should  like  to  gratify  him,  by 
their  insertion— we  fear  that  he  ha*  not  bestowed  sufficient  car* 
upon  most  of  them—to  authorise  the  belief,  that  our  readers 
would  also  be  gratified.  We  ask  him  candidly,  to  say,  whether 
he  does  not  think  that  the  following  stanza,  in  the  "  Lines  to 
Lillio"  might  be  considerably  improved. 

"  Take  the  verse  and  oh  if  joy, 
Blooms  to  print  one  votary  there 
Bear  the  strain  with  thee  and  brightly 
Thou  shalt  In  its  joys  share." 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  very  readily  perceive  its  claim  to 
the  rank  of  poetry,  nor  indeed  penetrate  its  real  meaning — 
though  it  is  probable,  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  hand  writing,  the  language  of  the  writer  may  not  be  truly 
represented. 

We  have  a  number  of  favors  on  hand  which  wo  shall  attend 
to  as  speedily  as  possible.  Among  those  whose  exclusion  from 
the  present  number  we  particularly  rogret,  is  the  article  on  the 
fine  art*. 

We  have  received  the  poetical  communications  of  a  writer 
who  chooses,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  sign  himself  "  Fro 
Diavolo;"  but  too  late  for  our  present  number.  Wc  shall  pub- 
lish them  In  our  next,  according  to  his  wish,  "as  poetry"  (and 
very  fine  poetry  it  is,)  but  with  some  small  omissions  which  we 
must  make,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  our  "  orthodoxy,"  as 
for  that  of  common  decency,  which  the  Unas  excluded  would,  to 
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our  judgment,  grossly  offend.  Such  things  indeed,  may  be  only 
"  dramatic,"  and  quite  ia  character  for  a  "Lover  Fieiul;"  but 
wc  do  not  chooae,  for  our  part,  to  deal  with  one  of  his  cloth,  in 
any  form  or  shape  whatever.  We  have,  in  fact,  no  sort  of  ta«te 
for  German  diablerie,"  which,  in  our  judgment, tins  against 
good  taste,  as  well  as  against  good  morals.  In  saying  this,  how- 
ever,  wo  must  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  any  thing  against 
the  character  of  our  "unknown"  correspondent  himself,  who, 
for  aught  we  know,  may  be  the  very  pink  of  virtue  and  deco- 
rum. We  only  apeak  of  his  pieces  "  as  poetry,"  and  not  as 
articles  of  his  creed,  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  them. 
Indeed  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  <o  us  that,  in  the  worst  parts  of 
his  verses,  he  is  only  affecting  something  that  is  foreign  to  him- 
self, hut  which  he  happens  to  think  very  fine;  and  we  regret 
that  he  should  thus  fancy  to  Imitate  soch  vicious  models  as  By- 
ron, 8hclly,  and  other  gentlemen  of  "the  Satanic  school,"  as 
it  has  been  called,  who,  wc  think,  have  had  their  day.  It  is  a 
pity,  in  truth,  that  ho  should  do  so;  for  he  has  evidently  a  fine 
vein  of  his  own,  and,  wc  aro  confident,  would  do  better  If  he 
would  only  dare  to  be  a  liule  more  original.  Let  him  reform  hid 
poetry,  then,  (we  do  not  say  himself,)  and  we  will  give  him 
"  a  fair  page,"  at  any  time,  for  the  effusions  of  his  genius,  which, 
we  can  truly  assure  him,  we  shall  always  be  happy  to  receive, 
and  to  display. 

Wo  thank  our  correspondent  D.  for  the  Parody  of  the  Lines  on 
the  Death  of  9lr  John  Moore,  which  he  has  so  obligingly  sent 
us;  and  which,  wo  think,  is  worthy  of  all  the  praise  he  gives 
It— for  the  poetry.  Wc  believe,  however,  that  we  have  seen  it 
m  print  more  than  once  already;  and  we  must  reserve  our  col- 
umns,  as  far  as  possible,  for  original  matter.  We  arc  of  opinion, 
moreover,  (though  in  this  we  may  be  singular,)  that  it  would 
not  be  exactly  right,  or  in  good  taste,  to  profane,  as  it  were,  one 
of  the  very  finest  odes  in  our  language,  by  associating  it  In  our 
remembrance,  with  a  burlesque  imitation  of  it,  which  might  ra- 
ther injure  its  beauty  in  our  minds.  Indeed  we  hate  all  paro- 
dies; or,  at  least,  all  such  as  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  over  their 
originals;  because  they  give  us  a  lower  and  baser  pleasure,  for 
one  of  a  higher  and  purer  strain.  So  we  hope  our  friend  D.  will 
excuse  us  for  shutting  his  article  out,  (cood  as  it  is  in  its  way,) 
and  send  us  something  better  for  It,  from  his  own  pen. 


FROM  SHF.PHERDSTOWN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTT,  VA. 

As  you  do  not  know  me,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  commit 
nication  will  not  be  honored  with  a  place  in  the  "Messenger;" 
fori  have  discovered  by  your  "editorial  remarks,"  that  the  au- 
thors of  almost  all  the  pieces  which  adorn  the  columns  of  thai 
work,  are  persons  already  distinguished  in  the  literary  world 
(as,  for  instance,  "  Death  among  the  Trees,"  "  the  production  nt 
a  distinguished  female  writer  already  known  to  fame,")  or  el  si* 
they  are  individuals  with  whom  you  hare  a  personal  acquaint, 
ance,— as  the  author  of  "  Lines  on  the  billet  of  an  early  friend," 
whom  you  "  know  as  a  gentleman  of  fine  taste  and  varied  en- 
dowments," fee  fee-  Now  all  this  is  very  well,  and  no  one  can 
object  to  it,  so  long  as  the  productions  of  those  persons  are  really 
worthy  of  yonr  notice,  or  of  a  place  in  the  Messenger.  And  as 
the  pieces  which  I  have  just  quoted  are  very  beautiful,  I  can 
make  no  objections  to  them.  But  how  the  authors  of  some  of 
the  poetical  effusions  which  graco  the  columns  of  your  fifth 
number,  have  managed  to  get  into  your  good  graces,  is  to  me  s 
mystery,  unless  it  was  through  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
yourself,  and  your  reluctance  to  wound  their  feelings  by  refusing 
to  publish  their  pieces,  for  I  know  that  you  hnvc  too  much  taste 
to  have  published  them  through  choice.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  poetical  contributions  for  the  Messenger  are,  generally 
speaking,  indifferent;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  contains  more 
truly  excellent  original  poetry,  than  any  periodical  I  have  ever 
seen.  Even  the  fifth  number  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  beauty 
in  this  line.  It  contains  several  very  talented  and  beautiful  pieces 
of  original  poetry;  among  which,  the  piece  headed  "  Beauty 
without  Loveliness,"  stands  pre-eminent.  I  have  seldom  met 
with  a  more  chaste  and  beautiful  piece  of  composition  than  that. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  surpassed  by  nothing  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  Messenger,  unless  it  be  the  piece  to  "lanthe,"  in  the 
fourth  number,  beginning—"  Think  of  me,"  fee  and  signed 
"  Fergus."  You  have  not  thought  either  of  those  pieces  worth 
noticing  In  your  "  remer**;"  but  I  am  confident  that  if  you  will 
,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  they 


are  surpassed  by  nothingth.it  the  Messenger  ha»  ever  contain- 
ed. 

But  while  I  admire  these  and  many  other  beautiful  genu,  I  can* 
not  but  marvel  why  you  should  crowd  your  columns  with  such 
trash  as  most  of  the  pieces  contained  in  your  fifth  number.  For 
example,  the  "  Song  of  the  Seasons,"  by  "  Zarry  Zytt,n  the 
youth  otwruettionable  talent,  perception,"  fee  He  certainly 
must  be  a  youth  of  great  perception,  and  judges  every  one  by 
himself,  or  else  he  never  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  public 
the  ttudy  of  his  "  «<mg.M  I  perfectly  a$ree  with  you  in  thinking 
it  advisable  for  him  to  change  his *tyle,  and  write  less  obscurely; 
for  as  we  are  not  all  youths  of  At*  perception,  it  is  quite  < 
for  us 

"  To  comprehend,  the  mystery  of  what  he  i 

If,  instead  of  talking  about  "  amethystine  beams,"  "  bugle- 
bees,"  (a  new  species  I  presume,  as  I  never  heard  of  them  ba- 
re; perhaps  Zarry  meant  "bumble"  bee,)  "old  summer's 
cones,"  robins  with  golden  breasts,  (they  turd  to  be  red,)  and 
gauze  wings,  and  "  toughing  blasts,"  fee  fee  he  would  give  os 
a  little  more  common  imtc  and  a  little  better  measure  in  bis  next, 
wc  will  like  it  better.  But  if  Mr.  Zyle's  song  were  the  only  ob- 
jectionable piece  contained  iu  the  fifth  number,— or  if  jt  were  the 
irorst  that  it  contained,  we  might  "  grin  anil  bear  it."  But  there 
arc  many  otherseven  more  dull  and  common  than  this.  J  will  nam* 
but  one  more—"  The  Passage  of  the  Beresina."  Now  I  appeal 
to  you  as  a  man  of. candor  and  good  taste,  to  know  if  there  is 
any  thing  in  this  effusion  which  should  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the 
Messenger?  Has  it  one  singlo  auribute  of  true  poetry?  If  it  has 
I  beseech  you  to  point  it  out  in  your  next  number,  for  I  confess 
/cannot  discover  one.  No,  U  has  not  even  measure.  I  beg  you 
to  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  over  again,  for  1  am  certain  you 
never  gave  It  a  very  careful  perusal,  or  you  never  would  have 
printed  it;  your  taste  is  too  food?  "^^id  it  once  more,  and  if  you 
can  discover  any  thing  like  poetry,  or  even  like  common  sense 
n  the  following  lines,  I  hope  you  will  let  us  know  what  it  is  ia 
your  next: 

"Thousands  lie  here;  kindred  and  aliens  in  race, 
They  arc  rigid  and  fix'd  in  death' $  cold  embrace; 
They  clench  and  they  cling  in  the  last  dying  grasp, 
And  the  living,  the  dead,  relucUntly  clasp: 
Or,  fearing  a  friend  in  his  last  cold  embrace, 
They  spurn  him  beneath  to  his  dark  dreary  place." 

Now  I  say  if  you  can  discover  any  thing  like  poetry  In  then 
lines,  or  can  tell  us  how  thousand*  who  arc  "  rigid  and  fixed  in 
death'*  t-jld  embrace,"  can  "  clench  and  cling,"  or  "  tpnrn"  a 
friend  to  his  "dark  dreary  place,"  you  will  very  much  oblige 
more  than  one  of  your  subscribers.  I  could  make  you  many 
other  quotations  from  the  same  piece,  equally  as  obscure  as  the 
above.  As— 

"  With  unearthliest  cries,  grim  phantasied  shapes 
Brood  o'er  the  senses  ere  the  spirit  escapes;  to 
On  the  wings  of  the  temd  how  swift  speeds  the  blast, 
With  pinions  all  viewless  it  fleets  as  the  pe*t; — 
Oh  sey,  does  it  bear  the  spirits  that  have  tied. 
In  the  last  bitter  ttrife,  ere  the  dying  bt  dead.*' 

I  should  presume  not,  as  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  for 
the  spirit  to  liavr  Jled  before  the  "dying  be  dead."  Now  the  Idea 
of  the  "  bUsV*  speeding  on  the  tcing*  of  the  inns',"  b  certain  It 
original;  but  not  satisfied  with  /An,  the  author  has  also  heartoJ 
death  upon  the,  same  wings.  1  wonder  what  tho  triad  did  is  the 
meantime?  Took  it  a-foot,  I  s'pose;  or  perhaps  it  borrowed 
death's  wings  for  a  few  moments. 

The  two  last  lines  of  this  piece  wonfcl  ho  very  pretty,  If  It  dM 
not  unfortunately  happen  to  be  Impossible  for  the  •'amile  sf 
Hope"  to  linger  upon  the  "  faceef  the  dead"  before  "  the  §yv: 
he  fled."  Dead,  lied,  and  dread,  seem  to  be  favorite  rhymes  with 
this  author. 

Your  correspondent  from  "Eastern  Virginia,"  has  gtven  yes, 
some  excellent  advice  :  1  hope  you  will  follow  itecj-t  tone. 

You  say,  those  who  dislike  the  contents  of  the  Messenger, 
should  write  better  pieces  themselves.  I  do  not  exactly  a#r« 
with  you.  Wo  pay  for  reading  the  paper,  and  are  entitled  te  the 
best  pieces  that  ere  written  for  it,  and  not  merely  those  of  yotr 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  am  one  of  ; 
bers,  and  most  sincere  well 
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fCT^The  Publisher  regrets  that  the  learned  and  inte- 
resting discourse  of  Professor  Tucker  on  the  "Progress 
of  Philosophy,"  delivered  before  the  Virginia  Hislori 
cal  and  Philosophical  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  could 
not  appear  in  the  present  number  without  dividing  it. 
It  shall  certainly  appear  in  the  April  number  tnlire. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SKETCHKS  OP  THE  HISTORY 
And  Prevent  Condition  of  Tripoli*  with  some 


No.  V. 

Os  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Barron  in  the  Meditcr 
ranean,  he  as  senior  captain,  superseded  Preble  in  the 
command  of  the  American  forces  in  that  sea.   The  de 
termined  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted 
by  the  latter  officer,  and  the  many  acts  of  gallantry 


which  had  distinguished  the  period  of  his  direction, 
caused  his  withdrawal  to  be  universally  regretted  ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  Barron  was  at  that  time  laboring  under 
a  disease  of  the  liver,  which  disqualified  him  for  exer- 
tions, and  indeed  soon  after  obliged  him  to  retire  from 
■ctive  duty.  Preble  returned  to  the  United  States, 
where  be  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  by 
the  government  and  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  general; 
•eating  under  Barron's  command,  six  frigates,  four 
brigs,  two  schooners,  a  sloop  of  war  and  eight  gun- 
boats, which  mounted  in  all  three  hundred  and  twenty 
a  i  ^uns.  The  K'-;«3on  was  however  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  farther  operations  against  Tripoli •  ships  were 
stationed  off  the  harbor  sufficient  to  maintain  a  block- 
■de,  the  others  passed  the  winter  in  cruising  or  lying 
At  Malta  and  the  Sicilian  ports. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Cathcart  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Eaton  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Tunis,  with  instructions  to  obtain  a  peace  with  Tripoli, 
even  on  condition  of  paying  for  it,  should  it  be  other 
w»e  impossible ;  but  ho  was  soon  after  removed,  his 
place  as  Consul  being  supplied  by  George  Davis.  The 
power  to  negotiate  was  given  to  Tobias  Lear,  a  gentle- 
B>*n  who  hod  been  private  secretary  to  President 
Washington,  and  afterwards  an  agent  of  the  American 
Government  in  Saint  Domingo,  and  who  was  sent  in 
1«U3  to  reside  at  Algiers,  as  Consul  General  for  the 
Barbary  Slates.  Mr.  Lear  was  instructed  to  join  Com- 
modore Barron,  in  order  to  treat  for  peace  with  Tripoli, 
which  it  was  hoped  "might  be  effected  without  any 
price  or  pecuniary  compensation  whatever ;  but  should 
adverse  circumstances,  of  which  he  could  best  judge, 
and  which  were  not  foreseen,  render  the  campaign 
Abortive,  ami  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  preferable  to  a  pro- 
traction of  the  war,"  he  was  authorised,  m  the  last  m- 
tbmee  and  m  that  only,  "  to  agree  to  the  payment  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  immediately,  and  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  more,  for  peace."  "For 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  if  ransom  should,  he  una- 
widahU,  be  might  stipulate  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  man,  including  officers,"  the 
VOL." 


Tripoline  prisoners  being  however  exchanged  for  an 
equal  number  of  Americans;  but  "this  rate  of  ran- 
som was  not  to  be  yielded,  without  such  a  change  in 
fiffurs,  by  accident  to  the  squadron,  or  by  other  pow- 
ers joining  against  the  United  States,  as  was  very  un- 
likely to  hnppen  ;"  and  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  this  sum,  "  connected  with  terms  otherwise  favora- 
ble, was  the  voluntary  offer  of  the  Pasha*  to  Captain 
Preble  in  January,  1804."   The  Commodore  was  at 
liberty  to  avail  himself  of  Hornet's  co-operation,  w  if  he 
should  judge  that  it  might  prove  useful ;  toengage  which, 
as  well  as  to  render  it  the  more  effectual,  he  had  discre- 
tionary authority  to  grant  him  pecuniary  or  other  sub- 
sidies, not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  but  the 
less  reliance  was  placed  upon  his  aid,  as  the  force  un. 
der  the  orders  of  the  Commodore  was  deemed  sufficient 
for  any  exercise  of  coercion,  which  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Pasha  might  demand."   The  power  to  negotiate 
was  confided  to  Mr.  Lear  in  the  first  instance,  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose ;  in 
case  of  accident,  it  was  to  devolve  upon  the  acting 
Commodore  of  the  squadron. 

These  instructions  bear  the  stomp  of  that  extreme 
cautiousness  and  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  decisive  measures,  which  characterized  the 
government  of  the  United  States  at  that  period.  A 
force  is  sent,  deemed  adequate  for  any  exercise  of  co- 
ercion which  may  be  required,  without  recourse  to  a 
Pretender  from  whose  alliance,  a  considerable  accession 
of  moral  influence  might  have  been  fairly  expected ; 
yet  in  anticipation  of  adverse  events,  or  of  circum- 
stances not  then  foreseen,  a  civil  agent  is  vested  with 
authority  to  purchase  a  humilinting  peace.  It  is  doubt- 
less proper  in  all  cases,  to  provide  for  possible  mishaps, 
particularly  where  the  scene  of  action  is  far  distant; 
but  in  this  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
occurrences  should  render  necessary  a  total  abandon- 
ment by  the  United  States,  of  principles,  for  the  sup- 
x>rt  of  which  so  large  an  armament  had  been  prepared ; 
and  there  were  the  less  grounds  for  such  anticipations, 
as  it  was  believed,  though  erroneously,  that  the  Pasha 
had  already  offered  terms  much  more  favorable  than 
those  to  which  the  agent  was  authorised  in  the  end  to 
agree.    It  must  be  observed  however,  that  these  in- 
structions were  issued  on  the  6  th  of  June,  1804,  at 
which  period  Preble's  spirited  attacks  hod  not  been 
made,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  American  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean  had,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
been  remarkable  only  for  their  inefficiency  or  their  dis- 
astrous results. 
Having  received  these  orders,  Mr.  Lear  quitted  Al- 

♦  A  mistake ;  no  such  proposition  was  made  by  the  Pasha ;  of 
this  there  are  many  proofs ;  it  is  sufficient  however  to  quote  Pre- 
ble's own  words  in  his  despatch  of  September  18ih,  1804,  in 
which,  speaking  or  the  Pasha's  offer  of  the  10th  of  Aug  list,  to 
terminate  the  war  on  payment  by  the  Americans  of  five  hundred 
dollars  Tor  each  prisoner,  ho  says  that  •«  it  was  SdO.OOO  dollars 
leas  than  was  demanded  previous  to  the  bombardment  of  the  Sd 
of  the  aamo  month." 
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giers,  and  joined  Barron  off  Tripoli ;  they  boih  soon 
after  retired  to  Malta,  which  they  considered  the  most 
convenient  place,  either  for  carrying  on  negotiations 
with  Tripoli,  or  for  directing  the  operations  of  the  ships. 
On  the  28th  of  December,  1804,  a  letter  reached 
them  from  Don  O.  J.  de  Sousa,  Spanish  Consul  at 
Tripoli,  in  which  he  stated,  that  at  a  late  audience  the 
Pasha  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  peace 
with  the  Americans,  provided  they  would  come  forward 
on  proper  grounds,  but  had  added, "  that  their  proposals 
had  hitherto  been  extravagant  and  inadmissible,  not 
only  from  the  trifling  amount  of  money  offered,  but  also 
from  their  having  sought  to  compel  their  acceptance  by 
force  of  arms,  a  method  by  which  they  would  never 
succeed."  The  Consul  then  suggested,  that  Mr.  Lear 
should  himself  appear  before  the  city  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  treat  directly  with  the  Pasha,  "  whom  means 
would  be  found  sub  rosa,  to  dispose  fora  peace  on  terms 
appropriate  and  suitable  for  both  parties."  He  con- 
cluded by  tendering  his  own  good  offices  in  the  affair, 
requesting  however,  that  for  the  present,  the  utmost 
secrecy  might  be  observed  with  regard  to  this  commu- 
nication. 

Notwithstanding  the  last  injunction,  many  circum- 
stances conspired  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  letter 
had  been  written  under  YusuPs  directions,  in  order  to 
discover  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Americans. 
In  truth,  the  general  character  of  the  Spanish  Consul 
was  by  no  means  respectable;  he  was  known  to  be 
closely  connected  with  the  Pasha,  and  it  had  even  been 
suspected,  that  to  his  influence  or  agency  the  war  with 
the  United  States  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  no  communications  had  been  received 
from  Yusuf  since  his  last  proposition  to  Preble,  after 
the  bombardment  in  August;  nor  indeed  was  any  thing 
known  respecting  his  strength,  or  the  effects  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  attacks  made  during  the  prece- 
ding summer.  It  was  therefore  difficult  to  judge  what 
"would  be  appropriate  and  suitable  for  both  parties;" 
and  the  Spanish  Consul's  sub  rosa  means  of  disposing 
the  Pasha  to  such  terms,  were  very  naturally  mistrust- 
ed. For  these  reasons,  and  from  an  expectation  that 
more  direct  offers  would  soon  be  made,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  no  answer  should  be  given  to  the  letter  im- 
mediately. 

Of  Eaton,  no  news  was  received  by  the  Commodore 
from  the  period  of  his  departure  for  Egypt,  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  Argus  from  Alexandria,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1805.  She  brought  despatches  from  him,  containing  in- 
formation of  the  means  pursued  to  communicate  with 
Hamet,  of  their  successful  issue,  of  the  Convention  about 
to  be  made  with  the  Prince,  and  of  their  projected  ex- 
pedition to  Dernc,  in  aid  of  which  he  intrcatcd  that 
supplies  of  money,  provisions  and  ammunition  might 
be  sent  to  Bomba,  and  if  possible,  a  detachment  of  one 
hundred  marines.  In  the  brig  came  also  Mahumed 
Mczaluna,  an  old  Moor,  who  had  been  Hamet's  secre- 
tary, and  who  now  appeared  as  his  accredited  agent  to 
solicit  assistance. 

Barron  had  however,  by  this  time  become  very 
doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  acting  in  concert  with 
the  exile,  and  he  moreover  feared,  that  he  had  already 
exceeded  his  own  authority,  in  the  instructions  which 
he  bad  given  to  Eaton  on  parting.  The  information 
conveyed  by  the  despatches,  particularly  as  regarded 


the  Convention,  increased  his  uneasiness,  as  he  was  kd 
to  apprehend  that  Eaton  had  acted  even  beyond  die 
limits  of  those  instructions,  and  had  entered  into  en- 
gagement* "  incompatable  with  the  ideas  and  intentions 
of  their  government,  or  with  the  authority  vested  in 
himself."   Indeed,  independently  of  the  evident  dis- 
inclination of  the  government  to  act  in  concert  with 
Hamet,  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  allowed  for  the 
purpose,  absolute  engagements  to  place  him.  on  the 
throne  of  Tripoli,  might  have  produced  the  most 
serious  consequences  to  the  Americans.    The  enter- 
prise, in  order  to  be  effective,  would  have  been  ncces- 
sarily  attended  with  a  great  expenditure  of  funds,  for 
which  indemnification  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
expected,  in  whatever  way  or  however  pointedly  it 
may  have  been  stipulated:  by  its  failure  the  insolence 
of  the  Barbary  States  would  have  been  increased,  and 
additional  encouragement  have  been  given  to  the  ex- 
actions of  their  Sovereigns  ;  and  even  if  completely 
successful,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  United 
States  were  by  no  means  evident    The  ruler  of  every 
country,  however  unrestrained  his  authority  may  be, 
must  in  his  policy  take  into  consideration,  the  habits 
and  the  prejudices  of  his  people;  few  have  suc- 
ceeded by  aciingtwithout  reference  to  both,  and  fewer 
still  have  lived  to  witness  any  important  change 
wrought  in  cither  through  their  own  efforts.  The  Tripo- 
lines  were  bigoted  Mahometans,  and  piracy  was  among 
them  an  ancient  and  most  honorable  calling  ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  Hamet  by  the  aid  of  Christians,  and  his 
engagement  to  remain  at  peace  with  them,  without  im- 
mediate compensation  or  the  promise  of  tribute,  would 
certainly  render  him  unpopular  with  his  own  subjects, 
and  excite  against  him  the  enmity  of  the  other  Barbary 
powers.  To  overcome  such  difficulties,  the  Prince  would 
have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  means  ;  and  it  could 
hardly  be  anticipated,  that  when  once  on  the  throne  of 
Tripoli  he  would  risk  its  possession,  by  pursuing  a 
course  at  variance  with  the  wishes  cf  his  people,  and 
the  requisitions  of  the  adjoining  Sovereigns,  merely 
from  gratitude  to  the  Americans,  or  from  respect  for 
engagements  made  to  them  in  the  days  of  his  adver- 
sity. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  beneficial  results  through 
Hamet's  co-operation,  or  indeed  from  any  offensive 
measures  against  Tripoli,  had  always  been  doubted  by 
Bainbridge ;  and  his  opinion  certainly  merited  atten- 
tion, for  although  imprisoned,  yet  he  had  sufficient  in- 
tercourse with  the  foreign  consuls  and  other  residents  of 
the  town,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  Pasha's  strength 
and  of  the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to 
the  two  brothers.  By  letters  received  from  him,  about 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Argus,  he  repeated  his  con- 
viction that  the  establishment  of  the  exiled  Prince  in 
Tripoli,  was  not  possible,  from  the  weakness  of  his  cha- 
racter the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  peo- 
ple, his  want  of  resources  and  the  force  which  Yusuf 
was  capable  of  employing  against  him ;  and  that  if  the 
liberation  of  the  American  prisoners  were  made  to  de- 
pend upon  that  measure,  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
them  to  their  fate,  than  to  squander  lives  and  treasure  in 
so  futile  an  attempt.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  the  ideas  he  had  entertained  of  the 
Piisha's  strength,  and  of  the  effects  to  be  produced  on  the 
place  by  naval  operations  only;  that  the  damage  occa- 
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aioned  by  Preble's  attacks,  had  been  slight  as  the  houses 
were  miserably  built  and  almost  destitute  of  furniture  ; 
aixl  that  although  the  blockade  had  occasioned  embar- 
rassments to  the  mercantile  class  and  somewhat  strait" 
ened  YusuPs  means,  yet  he  would  be  able  to  hold  out  a 
long  time,  and  be  disposed  to  suffer  any  extremity  ra- 
ther than  surrender  his  prisoners  without  ransom. 

The  situation  in  which  those  prisoners  might  be  placed 
byHamct's  marching  against  Tripoli,  was  also  to  be 
considered.     Although  the  utmost  precaution  was 
adopted  to  conceal  the  object  of  Eaton's  mission  to 
Egypt,  it  was  soon  made  known  to  Yusuf,  by  nn  Italian 
wbo  was  his  agent  at  Malta.  It  gave  him  much  alarm, 
but  with  his  usual  energy  he  prepared  to  meet  the  con- 
sequences, by  sending  such  troops  as  he  could  spare 
to  reinforce  those  under  the  Beys  of  his  frontier  pro- 
riuces.   He  likewise  despatched  an  agent  to  Alexan- 
dria, to  intreat  the  Viceroy  not  to  aJlow  his  brother 
to  quit  the  country;   but  Eaton  had  been  already 
joined  by  the  Prince,  and  hud  so  completely  secured 
the  favor  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  that  this  attempt 
to  defeat  the  plan  proved  fruitless.  Yusuf  had  however, 
a  strong  security  for  his  throne,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
garded any  danger  from  the  forces  of  the  Americans; 
for  he  held  in  his  power  three  hundred  and  seven  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  whose  lives  he  well  knew  would 
be  considered  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  ad- 
vantages which  could  be  derived  from  his  expulsion. 
With  this  view,  he  declared  that  he  should  consider 
them  as  hostages  for  the  conduct  of  their  government, 
*nd  that  any  attempts  made  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
might  prove  fatal  to  them.    Information  of  his  inten- 
tions was  conveyed  to  Barron  in  January,  by  a  letter 
from  Biinbrid  ge,  which  he  concludes  by  saying  :  "The 
Pasha  is  very  attentive  to  your  transactions  with  his 
brother  at  Alexandria  ;  a  force  is  going  against  Dcrne. 
Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  I  have  found  your  plan  with 
the  Paslia's  brother  very  vast,  and  that  you  sacrifice  the 
lots  of  the  prisoner!  here  in  case  of  success."    Other  no- 
tices of  the  same  purport  were  received  ;  and  the  deter- 
mined violence  of  Yusuf's  disposition  was  too  well 
known,  to  leave  a  doubt  that  in  the  last  extremity,  he 
might  be  inclined  thus  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
unfortunate  captives.    Until  such  extremity  however, 
no  fears  were  to  be  entertained  with  regard  to  them,  as 
their  existence  was  evidently  most  important  to  the 
Pasha. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  Barron,  and  induced  him  to  view  the  cause 
in  which  Eaton  had  embarked,  in  a  most  unfavorable 
light;  honor  and  policy,  however,  forbade  the  imme- 
diate abandonment  of  HameL    The  Argus  and  Hornet 
were  therefore  laden  with  ammunition  and  stores  for 
the  supply  of  the  expedition,  and  despatched  to  Bom- 
bs, where  their  opportune  arrival  and  the  assistance 
rendered  by  them  at  Derne  have  been  already  noticed. 
A  letter  was  also  carried  by  the  Argus  from  Barron  to 
Eaton,  in  which  after  applauding  his  courage  and  per- 
severance, he  represents  to  him  "  that  their  Govern- 
ment in  consenting  to  act  in  concert  with  Hamet, 
did  not  contemplate  the  measure  as  leading  necessarily 
and  absolutely  to  his  establishment  in  Tripoli,  but  as  a 
means  which,  provided  there  existed  energy  in  the  ex- 
iled Prince,  and  attachment  to  his  person  on  the  parts  of 
his  former  subjects,  might  be  employed  to  the  common 


furtherance  and  advantage  of  his  claims  and  the  Ameri- 
can cause ;  that  if  he  possessed  these  qualities,  and  had 
sufficient  interest  with  the  people,  he  might  after  getting 
possession  of  Derne  and  Bengasi,  move  on  with  firm  steps, 
and  conduct  his  followers  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  in 
aid  of  which,  operations  would  be  prosecuted  with  vigor 
by  the  squadron,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit." 
He  declared,  however,  that  "he  must  withhold  his 
sanction  from  any  convention  or  engagement,  tending 
to  impress  upon  Hamet,  the  idea  that  the  Americans 
had  bound  themselves  to  place  him  on  the  throne,"  such 
engagements  being  unauthorized  and  inexpedient,  par- 
ticularly taking  into  view,  the  situation  in  which  Bain- 
bridge  and  their  other  captive  countrymen  might  be 
placed  by  this  co-operation  :  that  he  should  not  suffer 
any  convention  with  the  Prince,  to  interfere  with  that 
"perfect  and  uncontrolled  power  of  choice  and  action,  in 
concluding  a  j>acificalion  with  the  Pasha,  which  it  was 
important  under  such  circumstances  to  preserve  ;"  and 
*'  that  honorable  and  advantageous  terms  being  once  of- 
fered, and  accepted  by  the  representative  of  govern- 
ment appointed  to  treat  for  peace,  all  support  to  Hamet 
must  necessarily  cease.*'  The  request  for  a  detachment 
of  marines  could  not  be  complied  with,  "  as  the  services 
of  all  would  be  required  on  board  their  respective  ships.'' 
The  confused  and  indeed  contradictory  injunctions  con- 
tained in  this  letter,  mark  the  utmost  indecision  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  and  were  calculated  only  to  puzzle 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  directed.  He  is  dis- 
couraged from  prosecuting  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  engaged,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  assured,  that 
the  utmost  assistance  will  be  afforded  to  its  advance- 
ment by  the  squadron.  A  few  days  after  the  sailing  of 
the  Argus  and  Hornet,  the  Nautilus  was  also  sent  to 
Derne,  with  additional  supplies  and  some  cannon,  which 
proved  serviceable  in  the  attacks  on  that  place. 

About  the  same  time  a  small  vessel  being  sent  to  Tri- 
poli by  the  Commodore  with  clothing  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Lear  wrote  to  the  Spanish 
Consul  thanking  him  politely  for  his  communication  and 
his  offers,  but  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  as  the 
Pasha  had  rejected  several  propositions  for  terminating 
the  war,  no  others  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  armed  force,  which  was 
then  considerable,  would  be  employed  with  vigor  against 
Tripoli  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit ;  in  the  mean 
while  however,  any  proposition  from  the  Pasha,  tending 
to  the  establishment  of  peace  on  honorable  terms,  would 
receive  due  consideration.  The  vessel  on  its  return, 
(April  21,)  brought  a  second  letter  from  the  Spanish 
Consul  conveying  a  direct  proposition  from  Yusuf,  to 
terminate  the  war  and  surrender  the  prisoners,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Americans  should  pay  him  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  restore  the  Tripolincs  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  with  all  their  property.  The 
Consul  added,  that  he  considered  this  offer  as  only  in- 
tended to  form  the  basis  of  a  negotiation,  for  which  he 
again  urged  Mr.  Lear  to  come  to  Tripoli,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  be  roceived  with  respect  and  remain  in 
safety.  This  proposition  was  considered  inadmissible ; 
it  was  however  important,  as  giving  evidence  of  the 
Pasha's  disposition,  and  the  American  negotiators,  un- 
der the  persuasion  that  it  would  soon  be  followed  by 
others  of  a  more  acceptable  nature,  very  prudently  re- 
mained silent 
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Other  letters  giving  assurances  of  the  Pasha's  desire 
to  make  peace,  were  received  at  the  same  time,  from  per- 
sons, whose  characters  and  situations  gave  the  utmost 
weight  to  their  opinions.  Bainbridge  and  his  unfortunate 
companions  had  borne  their  fate  with  so  much  manly  for- 
titude, as  to  interest  in  their  behalf,  not  only  several  of 
the  most  respectable  foreign  residents  in  Tripoli,  but  also 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  Mahomet  D'Ghies,  who  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  as  a  worthy  and  intelligent 
person.  This  minister  being  himself  engaged  in  exten- 
sive mercantile  transactions,  was  naturally  anxious  for 
the  termination  of  a  war  by  which  the  commerce  of  the 
place  was  almost  destroyed  ;  but  independently  of  this 
consideration,  the  accounts  of  Bainbridgo  and  of  all  who 
Jiavo  subsequently  known  him,  warrant  the  belief  that 
he  was  actuated  by  motives  of  real  benevolence  in  his  en- 
deavors to  procure  peace,  and  in  the  steps  taken  by  him 
to  mitigate  the  severity  which  his  dark-souled  master 
was  disposed  to  exercise  towards  the  captive  Americans. 
He  had  already  made  several  attempts  to  communicate 
with  Preble,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  the 
Pasha,  on  condition  of  paying  ransom  for  the  prisoners ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  transmission  and  the  precautions 
which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  to  prevent  discovery, 
had  caused  them  all  to  fail.  The  state  of  hi*  health  had 
become  such,  as  to  require  his  absence  from  Tripoli  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  summer,  and  he  was  most  anxious  that 
peace  might  bo  made  before  that  time,  as  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  force  of  the  Americans,  aikl  of  the  advan- 
tages which  Hainet  would  have  from  their  assistance ; 
he  may  have  also  entertained  fears  that  the  desperate 
determination  of  Yusuf  might  lead  him  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  fatal  threats  against  the  prisoners.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  make  another  effort,  and  knowing 
the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  Pasha  with  regard  to 
peace,  he  conferred  with  Bainbridge  on  the  subject,  as 
also  with  Mr.  Nisscn  the  Danish  Consul,  a  man  of  the 
highest  respectability  who  had  been  uniformly  the  friend 
of  the  Americans.  In  consequence  of  arrangements  be- 
tween them,  Mr.  Nissen  wrote  to  the  Commodore  on 
the  18th  of  March,  in  the  name  of  Mahomet  D'Ghies; 
recommending  hiru  to  take  measures  for  treating  with 
the  Pasha,  and  proposing  to  that  effect,  that  he  should 
send  some  one  duly  authorized  and  instructed  to  Tri- 
poli, for  whose  perfect  inviolability  during  his  stay  the 
strongest  guaranties  would  be  given;  he  considered  this 
plan  as  much  more  Likely  to  lead  to  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory conclusion,  than  a  negotiation  carried  on  by 
correspondence,  or  through  a  Tripoline  agent  on  board 
the  squadron.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  others 
from  Bainbridge  urging  an  immediate  acquiescence  in 
the  plan  proposed,  the  result  of  which  he  believed 
would  be  as  favorable  to  the  Americans,  as  they  could 
expect ;  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  ransom  of  the  pri- 
soners might  be  effected  for  n  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  their  liberation  could  never 
be  obtained  without  paying  for  it,  unless  large  land 
forces  were  employed ;  concluding  by  an  assurance, 
that  no  Tripoline  would  ever  consider  a  farthing,  as 
paid  for  the  Pasha's  friendship,  after  what  had  been 
already  experienced  from  the  Americans. 

These  communications  were  not  received  until  late 
in  April ;  they  were  then  accompanied  by  another  of 
more  recent  date  from  Bainbridge,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
one  which  had  been  sent  him  by  Mahomet  D'Ghies;  in 


the  latter,  the  minister  slates  that  the  Pasha  had  just 
heard  of  his  brother's  being  with  the  American  squad- 
ron, {a  report  probably  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of 
Hamet's  agent  at  Malta)  and  had  in  consequence  mani- 
fested the  strongest  resentment;  saying  that  "as  long 
as  the  war  was  a  war  of  interest,  it  might  easily  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  some  sacrifice  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  but  that  it  was  now  directed  ugainsi  him- 
self and  for  his  dethronement,  and  he  would  act  in  a 
manner,  by  which  the  feelings  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  hurt  in  the  most  tender  point  which  he  had 
the  means  of  reaching."  The  minister  concluded  by 
in  treating,  that  the  Commodore  might  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  any  negotiation,  while 
he  was  at  all  in  relations  with  Hornet.  The  French 
Consul  also  confirmed  the  account  of  the  Pasha's  ir- 
ritation, and  of  the  danger  in  which  the  captives  were 
placed.  The  letters  were  all  forwarded  by  Captain 
Rodgcrs,  who  commanded  the  ships  blockading  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli;  this  officer  being  acquainted  with 
their  contents,  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Mr.  Lear, 
(April  18)  strongly  dissuading  him  from  meeting  the 
advances  of  the  Pnsha, "  until  he  had  been  rendered 
more  sensible  of  the  force  of  the  Americans,  and  of 
their  capacity  to  use  it,'*  and  insisting  that  if  an  attack 
were  made  within  six  weeks,  under  proper  regulations, 
peace  might  be  concluded  on  terms  perfectly  honorable 
and  advantageous  to  the  United  States, 

On  the  1 1th  of  May,  the  Hornet  arrived  from  Derne, 
bringing  accounts  from  Eaton  of  the  capture  of  that 
place,  and  of  all  the  occurrences  since  leaving  Egypt, 
with  a  reply  at  length  to  Barron's  letter  of  March  Wd. 
He  represented  that  the  measures  had  been  eminently 
successful ;  Hamct  was  in  possession  of  the  most  valu- 
able province  of  Tripoli,  his  enemies  were  retreating, 
and  the  supply  of  some  funds  with  a  few  regular  troops 
to  give  effect  to  operations  requiring  energy,  would  en- 
able him  without  doubt  soon  to  appear  at  the  gates  of 
the  City.   He  had  however  been  much  discouraged  by 
the  Commodore's  declaration,  that  all  support  to  the 
Prince  must  cease,  if  the  terms  which  the  Pasha  might 
offer,  should  be  accepted ;  he  was  convinced  that  terms 
would  be  offered  as  soon  as  Yusuf  entertained  serious 
apprehensions  for  his  safety,  but  he  considered  it  incum- 
bent on  the  United  States,  in  case  they  were  accepted, 
and  it  should  be  determined  to  withdraw  all  aid  from 
Hamct,  to  place  him  in  a  situation  at  least  as  good  as  that 
from  which  he  had  been  drawn,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  vindictive  brother.    He  expressed  his  opinion 
that  Derne  should  not  be  abandoned,  nor  peace  made 
precipitately,  as  the  navy  might  thus  be  crushed  and 
the  national  honor  receive  a  heavy  blow. 

The  result  of  all  these  communications,  was  a  deter- 
mination on  the  parts  of  the  Commander  of  the  forces, 
and  the  Consul  General,  to  abandon  the  co-opera  u<»n 
with  Hamct  and  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  Yusu£ 
Barron  considered  the  moment  the  most  favorable  tor 
concluding  peace,  on  advantageous  terms,  as  the  cap- 
ture of  Derne  must  doubtless  have  produced  a  power- 
ful effect  on  the  Pasha's  mind ;  and  although  discard  mz 
the  idea  of  yielding  any  point  of  national  honor  or  ad- 
vantage, to  obtain  the  Liberation  of  the  prisoners  kc 
yet  contended  that  "  the  Lives  of  so  many  valuable  and 
estimable  Americans  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  absiryt 
points  of  honor."  Mr.  Lear  in  reply,  "conceived  it  btt 
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duty,  to  open  and  bring  to  a  happy  issue,  a  negotiation 
for  peace  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  their  instructions, 
whenever  the  Commander  of  the  American  naval  forces 
in  tbc  Mediterranean  should  judge  the  occasion  proper 
tod  favorable;*'  he  would  therefore  at  once  proceed  to 
Tripoli  for  the  purpose ;  he  could  not  however  believe 
that  my  imp  ration  favorable  to  the  Vnitei  States  had  been 
mde  on  Yusuf,  by  the  measures  in  concert  with  hit  brother, 
unless  the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  the  Americans  at 
Dtrne,  had  given  him  a  proof  of  what  might  be  done 
gainst  him  without  extraneous  aid. 

Preparations  were  instantly  made  to  carry  both  these 
resolutions  into  effect.  The  Hornet  was  sent  back  to 
Dmic  with  despatches  notifying  Eaton  of  the  project- 
ed negotiation,  directing  hiin  at  the  same  time  explicit- 
lytoioform  Hamet,  that  all  supplies  of  arms  and  money 
were  at  an  end,  and  he  must  trust  entirely  to  his  own  re- 
sources and  exertions;  that  as  he  was  now  44  tn  posses- 
tmofthe  most  valuable  province  of  Tripm\"  and  at 
tie  post  from  which  he  was  driven  when  he  first  solicit* 
ed  the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  all  had  been 
done  for  him  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect;  but  that 
endeavors  would  be  made  to  stipulate  some  conditions 
in  his  favor,  provided  they  could  be  obtained  44  without 
any  considerable  sacrifice  of  national  advantage."  Eaton 
■ad  his  companions  were  not  indeed  directly  ordered  to 
retire  from  Hornet's  service,  but  the  expressions  of  the 
letter  conveyed  a  hint  that  they  were  expected  to  do 
so  which  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
explain  Hull,  who  commanded  the  ships  at  Derne,  was 
required  to  proceed  with  them  immediately  to  Tripoli 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  also  made  for  car- 
rying Mr.  Lear  to  Tripoli,  he  sailed  in  the  Essex  frigate 
for  that  place,  off  which  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  May. 
He  bore  with  him  a  letter  from  Barron  to  Rodgers,  rc- 
ngiung  to  the  latter  the  command  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  station  which,  as  he  said, 
44  die  languor  of  sickness,  and  consequent  mental  as  well 
as  bodily  inactivity,  prevented  him  from  filling  any 
longer,  with  approbation  to  himself,  or  with  advantage 
to  the  service."   Some  remarks  are  here  necessary. 

Commodore  Barron  had  arrived  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, affected  with  a  disease  which  universally  weak- 
ens the  mental  powers  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it ; 
in  his  case  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  officers,  that 
during  the  whole  winter  and  spring,  he  had  been  "dis- 
qualified from  transactingany  business,  his  mind  being  so 
much  impaired,  that  he  scarcely  recollected  what  trans- 
pired from  one  day  to  another ;  and  on  applications  being 
made  to  him  fur  instructions,  he  would  lose  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  passed  in  the  course  of  conversation.''  It 
was  also  generally  believed  by  the  officers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 44  that  Mr.  Lear  had  a  great  ascendancy  over 
the  Commodore  in  all  his  measures  relative  to  the  squad- 
ron." For  merely  exercising  such  an  ascendancy,  Mr 
Lear  cannot  certainly  be  blamed  ;  nor  can  it  be  impu- 
ted as  a  fault  to  Barron,  that  in  his  situation  it  should 
have  existed  ;  he  had  been  intmsted  with  an  important 
command,  which  he  wished  to  retain,  particularly  as 
he  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  his  government,  than  the  officer  who  would  suc- 
ceed him  in  case  of  his  resignation  could  possibly  have 
been.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural,  that 
being  himself  aware  of  his  debilitated  state,  he  should 
have  looked  for  counsel  and  assistance  to  one  in  whom 


their  government  had  manifested  such  implicit  confi- 
dence. Respecting  the.  course  to  be  pursued  with  Tri- 
poli, Mr.  Lear  in  all  his  despatches  and  recorded  con- 
versations, had  advocated  the  propriety  of  strong  mea- 
sures, for  which  he  considered  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  alone  as  perfectly  adequate.  To  the  plan  of  co- 
operation with  Hamet,  he  had  been  from  the  first 
opposed,  pronouncing  it  visionnry  and  impracticable  ; 
he  insisted  that  Yusuf  might  be  compelled  to  accede  to 
honorable  terms  without  any  extraneous  assistance 
whatever,  and  44  that  more  reliance  might  be  placed  on 
a  peace  with  him  if  well  beaten  into  it,  than  with  his 
brother,  if  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  Ame- 
ricans." When  the  accounts  arrived  of  Eaton's  junc- 
tion with  Hamet,  and  their  projected  expedition  from 
Egypt,  he  declared  his  conviction  openly  that  it  would 
prove  fruitless,  and  44  that  they  with  their  adherents, 
would  be  sacrificed  before  reaching  Derne."  For  these 
opinions  there  were  certainly  strong  grounds;  but 
knowing  as  he  did,  that  Yusuf  had  manifested  the  ut- 
most uneasiness  ever  since  he  had  been  informed  of  his 
brother's  intended  expedition,  how  could  Mr.  Lear  have 
supposed  that  no  impression  favorable  to  the  United 
States  had  been  made  on  him,  by  the  capture  of  Derne 
and  the  defeat  of  his  army  ?  We  have  certainly  a  right 
here  to  suspect  the  existence  of  prejudice  or  of  personal 
feeling,  or  of  too  great  a  disinclination  to  acknowledge 
the  erroneousness  of  previous  assertions.  That  44  a 
deep  impression  had  in  reality  been  made  on  the  Pasha 
by  the  heroic  bravery  of  the  few  Americans  at  Derne, 
and  by  the  idea  that  the  United  States  had  a  large  force 
and  immense  supplies  at  that  place,"  he  indeed  after- 
wards admitted,  and  endeavored  from  thence  to  make 
an  arrangement  favorable  to  Hamet.  From  the  terms  of 
Rodgers's  letter  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  he  was 
by  no  means  desirous  to  negotiate  until  the  Pasha  should 
have  been  humbled ;  and  he  declares  in  another  letter, 
that  he  never  had  entertained  any  apprehensions  for 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  therefore  possible,  that 
had  not  Barron  before  his  relinquishment,  taken  such 
decided  steps  with  regard  to  the  abandonment  of  Ha- 
ni of. s  cause,  and  (at  least  apparently)  induced  Mr. 
Lear  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation  with  Yusuf,  those 
measures  might  have  met  with  some  opposition  from 
Rodgers,  which  delicacy  under  the  actual  circumstances 
forbade. 

The  Spanish  Consul  boarded  the  Essex  immediately 
on  her  arrival  off  Tripoli ;  Mr.  Lear  informed  him  that 
he  had  come  at  the  Pasha's  request  to  treat  for  peace, 
but  that  the  terms  which  had  been  already  proposed 
through  him  were  inadmissible,  and  that  unless  they 
were  put  aside  entirely,  no  progress  could  be  made 
in  the  affair.  The  Consul  returned  to  Tripoli,  and 
came  on  board  again  on  the  29th,  bringing  a  com- 
mission from  the  Pasha  to  treat  on  the  principal 
points  of  accommodation  ;  Yusuf  relinquished  all  de- 
mands of  payment  for  peace,  and  offered  to  restore 
the  prisoners  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
the  Tripolines  in  tho  hands  of  the  Americans  being 
given  up  gratis.  Mr.  Lear  replied  by  other  propositions, 
which  were — that  the  prisoners  should  be  restored  on 
both  sides,  the  Americans  immediately,  the  Tripolines 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  brought  from  America  and  Sicily 
where  they  then  were;  that  as  the  Americans  exceed- 
ed the  Tripolines  in  number  by  about  two  hundred,  tho 
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sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  would  be  paid  as  ransom  I 
for  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Pasha  ;  and  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  should  then  be  made  on  mutually  honorable 
and  beneficial  terms.  After  some  difficulties,  Yusuf 
agreed  to  these  propositions,  except  that  he  refused  to 
give  up  his  prisoners  until  the  Tripolines  were  ready  to 
be  delivered  to  him  in  return  for  them. 

This  was  probably  only  a  pretence  to  gain  time. 
Indeed,  within  the  preceding  year,  the  question  be- 
tween the  United  Stales  and  Tripoli  had  been  mate- 
rially changed.  The  Americans  had  appeared  in 
such  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  regarded  a*  supplicants  for  peace,  and  the 
great  object  was  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  their  captive 
fellow-citizens  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pasha  had  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  blockade  and  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  that  he  was  desirous  to  have  it  terminated  on  as 
good  terms  as  he  could  obtain.  Hamet's  success  at 
Derne  had  much  increased  his  anxiety,  and  knowing 
that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  was  determined  not  to  give  up  the  advantages 
he  possessed  by  means  of  the  prisoners,  without  secu- 
ring in  return  the  withdrawal  of  this  important  aid 
from  his  brother's  cause  ;  for  this  reason  he  wished  to 
have  the  treaty  of  peace  made  before  the  execution  of 
any  other  measures.  As  to  the  restoration  of  his  own 
.  subjects  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  he 
was  entirely  indifferent ;  often  declaring  when  exchange 
was  proposed,  "  that  he  would  not  give  an  orange  apiece 
for  them." 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Bainbndge  came  on  board,  under 
guaranty  of  Mahomet  D'Ghies  and  the  Danish  Consul. 
He  assured  Mr.  Lear  that  Vusuf  would  not  consent  to 
surrender"  the  prisoners,  until  a  treaty  of  peace  were 
made.  As  the  objects  of  the  Americans  were  to  obtain 
the  liberation  of  their  countrymen  and  security  for  their 
commerce  and  navigation  in  future,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  oppose  this,  and  Bainbridge  was  directed  to 
inform  the  Pasha,  that  if  the  terms  proposed  were  ac- 
cepted, a  negotiation  would  be  immediately  entered  into 
for  a  treaty,  with  any  proper  person  duly  authorized  by 
him,  but  that  no  farther  communication  would  be  held 
with  the  Spanish  Consul.  Yusuf  upon  this  accordingly 
commissioned  Mr.  Nisscn  to  confer  with  Mr.  Lear  on 
the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  instructing  him  specially  to 
have  an  article  inserted,  stipulating  that  the  American 
forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  Derne,  and  that  efforts 
would  be  used  to  persuade  Hamet  to  leave  the  Tripo- 
line  dominions.  This  stipulation  was  agreed  to  by  Mr. 
Lear,  who,  however  insisted  that  the  Prince's  family, 
who  still  remained  in  the  Pasha's  hands,  should  be  re- 
stored to  him.  Yusuf  objected  and  the  negotiation  was 
almost  at  a  stand  ;  at  this  crisis  the  Nautilus  arrived 
from  Malta,  bringing  notices  of  Eaton's  farther  suc- 
cesses at  Derne,  and  also  information  of  the  arrival  of 
additional  forces  from  the  United  Stales.  Rodgers  here 
expressed  his  anxiety  to  try  the  effect  of  farther  offen- 
sive operations  against  him  ;  but  Mr.  Lear  "  would  not 
suffer  the  business  to  be  broken  off  and  leave  bis  coun- 
trymen longer  in  slavery,"  and  therefore  consented  that 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  delivery  of  Harness  family. 
The  difficulties  between  him  and  the  Pasha  were  then 
removed  and  the  preliminaries  were  assented  to  by  both 
parties.  Mr.  Lear  landed  directly  after,  and  on  the  4th 
of  June  1805,  corresponding  with  the  6th  of  the  first 


month  of  Rabbia  of  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1220,  a  Trtaty 
of  Peace  and  Amity  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Pasha,  Bey  and  subjects  of  Tripolint  Barbary,  was 
signed  at  Tripoli. 

By  this  treaty,  firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere 
friendship  was  to  exist  between  the  two  nations ;  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  returned  on  each  side,  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  being  paid  by  the  Americans  for  the  differ- 
ence in  number  against  them ;  the  forces  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  hostility  against  the  Pasha  at  Derne  or  else- 
where in  his  dominions,  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  no 
supplies  to  be  given  by  the  Americans  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  ihe  peace,  to  any  of  his  subjects  who  may 
be  in  rebellion  against  him ;  the  Americans  were  to  use 
all  means  in  their  power  to  persuade  Hamet  to  retire 
from  the  Tripoline  territory,  but  they  were  to  use  no 
force  or  improper  means  to  that  effect,  and  in  case  he 
should  thus  retire,  the  Pasha  was  to  deliver  up  to  him 
his  wife  and  children.  The  stipulations  respecting 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  rights  of  citizens  and  of 
consuls  of  either  party  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  the 
assistance  to  be  given  to  stranded  vessels,  the  protection 
to  be  afforded  to  vessels  pursued  by  an  enemy,  fee, 
were  placed  on  the  most  equal  fooling;  and  it  was 
moreover  declared,  that  in  case  a  war  should  hereaiu  r 
break  out  between  the  two  parties,  the  prisoners  taken 
on  either  side  should  not  be  made  slaves,  but  should 
returned  at  a  stated  ransom.  This  provision  was  at 
least  harmless,  and  it  held  out  inducements  to  humane 
conduct. 

The  American  prisoners  were  sent  on  board  the 
squadron,  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  Constitution  frigate  was  sent  to  Malta  and 
Syracuse  for  the  money  to  be  paid  as  ransom  and  the 
Tripolines.  The  American  flag  was  again  hoisted  in 
the  town,  a  Consul  was  installed,  and  the  inhabitants 
testified  their  pleasure  on  the  termination  of  a  war  by 
which  they  had  so  severely  suffered. 

This  pacification  has  proved  most  advantageous  for 
the  Americans ;  no  tribute  has  been  since  paid  by  them 
to  Tripoli,  nor  has  any  infraction  of  the  treaty  been 
mode  either  by  the  government,  or  the  subjects  of  that, 
regency,  without  full  indemnification  having  been 
promptly  obtained  for  it.  The  Pasha  has  indeed  al- 
ways appeared  ready  to  do  or  to  submit  to  any  thing, 
rather  than  have  another  war  with  the  United  States. 
There  is  however  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
peace  might  have  been  made  on  terms  more  honorable 
to  the  Americans ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
proper  motives  could  have  induced  their  commissioner, 
to  offer  a  sum  of  money  as  ransom  for  the  prisoners, 
with  so  strong  a  force  at  his  disposal,  and  with  the 
finest  province  of  the  Tripoline  dominions  actually  in 
the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  The  proposition  must 
certainly  have  surprised  Yusuf,  who  had  up  to  that 
moment  received  from  him  nothing  but  expressions  of 
a  fixed  determination  to  seek  peace  only  at  the  can- 
non's mouth. 

Although  it  was  expected  that  the  information  con- 
veyed by  the  Hornet  would  have  induced  Eaton  and 
the  other  Americans  to  evacuate  Derne,  still  it  was 
thought  proper  to  despatch  the  frigate  Constellation  to 
that  place,  with  accounts  of  the  peace  which  had  be*n 
concluded;  it  carried  also  one  of  Yusuf a  officers, 
who  was  empowered  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty, 
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and  her  captain  was  instructed  to  receive  Hamet  and 
his  immediate  followers  on  board,  should  they  choose 
to  accompany  him. 

The  communications  previously  received  by  the 
Hornet  had  prepared  Eaton  for  these  results;  and 
he  had  instantly  made  known  to  Hamet  the  critical 
state  in  which  his  affairs  were  placed ;  the  poor  Prince 
very  naturally  exclaimed,  that  "  to  abandon  him  then, 
was  to  co-operate  not  with  him,  but  with  his  brother"— 
and  seeing  thai  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
prosecute  the  war,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  he  prepared  to  leave  Derne  with  them  when- 
ever they  should  go.  Eaton,  however,  could  not  bear 
"  to  strike  the  flag  of  his  country  in  presence  of  an 
enemy,  who  had  not  merited  the  triumph,  and  to  see 
the  unbounded  confidence  placed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  American  character,  sink  into  contempt  and  eternal 
hatred;"  he  had,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  give  up 
the  advantages  already  obtained  at  Derne,  and  care- 
fully concealing  his  apprehensions,  continued  to  pursue 
the  measures  best  calculated  to  advance  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  In  this  determination  he  seems  to  have 
been  seconded  by  Captain  Hull,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  ships  on  the  station,  who  had  been  induced  by 
the  declarations  of  Commodore  Barron  and  Mr.  Lear, 
to  expect  that  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afford- 
ed them  in  the  approaching  season  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Pasha,  and  fully  establish  the  reputation 
of  the  Americans  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Constellation  arrived  off  Derne  on  the  1 1  th  of 
June,  and  it  being  at  once  supposed  that  she  brought 
supplies  and  troops  in  aid  of  Hamet,  the  hopes  of  his 
partizans  were  excited  to  the  highest  pilch,  while  the 
Tripolines  were  so  much  dismayed,  that  they  broke  up 
their  camp  in  haste,  and  retreated  to  the  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  from  the  town.  When  Eaton  had  exam- 
ined the  despatches  brought  by  her,  he  saw  at  once  that 
it  would  be  a  nice  and  difficult  task  to  embark  the 
Christians  with  Hamet  and  his  followers  in  safety,  as 
the  inhabitants  would  place  but  little  confidence  in  the 
Pasha's  amnesty,  and  might  be  disposed  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  revenge  for  this  apparent  desertion.  He 
therefore  took  measures  to  conceal  the  real  state  of 
affairs;  he  ordered  the  troops  to  be  inspected,  distri- 
buted ammunition  and  rations,  and  sent  off  spies  as  if 
in  anticipation  of  an  attack.  At  night,  patroles  were 
placed  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  bat- 
tery near  the  sea,  Which  was  occupied  by  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  town;  the  Constellations  boats  came  to 
the  wharf,  and  the  Christians,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, were  all  embarked  and  rowed  off  to  the  frigate, 
except  the  Americans.  A  message  was  then  sent  to 
Hamet,  requesting  an  interview;  he  understood  what 
was  meant  and  instantly  came  with  his  retinue  ;  they 
entered  the  boats,  which  had  by  that  time  returned, 
the  Americana  followed,  and  last  of  all  went  Eaton, 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  soldiery  and  inhabitants,  who 
learning  what  was  going  on,  rushed  in  distraction  to 
the  beach.  Finding  themselves  deserted  by  those  who 
bad  led  them  to  take  up  arms  against  their  tyrannical 
toaster,  their  rage  burst  forth  in  exocrations  against 
Hamet  and  his  infidel  friends.  In  the  morning,  the 
Tripoline  agent  landed  and  proclaimed  amnesty  to 
those  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance;  but  the 
place  was  already  nearly  deserted;  the  Arabs  had 


plundered  it  of  all  that  could  be  carried  away  and  re- 
treated to  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants ;  those  who  remained  rejected  the  terms  of 
pardon  offered  them,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last  from  the  tops  of  their  houses.  What 
was  their  fate  we  have  been  unable  to  learn.  At  noon, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  Eaton  writes,  "  In  a  few  minutes, 
we  shall  lose  sight  of  this  deserted  city,  which  has  ex- 
perienced as  strange  a  reverse  in  as  short  a  time,  as 
ever  recorded  in  the  disasters  of  war."  The  Constel- 
lation arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Syracuse,  where  the 
men  who  had  served  with  Eaton  at  Derne  were  paid 
off.  The  whole  expenses  of  the  expedition  amounted 
to  about  forty  thousand  dollars. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  trace  the  subsequent 
history  of  Hamet.  It  has  been  stated  that  provision 
was  made  in  the  treaty  of  June  4th,  for  the  restoration 
of  his  family ;  but  when  he  demanded  them,  his  brother 
refused  to  comply  or  to  give  him  any  assistance  what- 
ever. He  had  been  aided  by  Eaton,  and  by  the  orders  of 
the  Commodore  of  the  squadron,  he  received  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  month  for  the  support  of  himself,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  dependants  in  Syracuse.  Two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars  were  afterwards  appropriated 
by  Congress,  for  his  "immediate  and  temporary  relief." 
The  American  Consul  at  Tripoli  was  also  instructed 
to  require  the  delivery  of  his  family ;  he  did  so,  but  in 
reply  a  paper  was  exhibited,  which  proved  to  be  a 
secret  article  signed  in  due  form  by  Mr.  Lear,  on  the 
day  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  Yusuf  should  not  be  required  to  give 
up  his  brother's  wife  and  children,  until  the  expiration 
of  four  years,  during  which,  Hamet  was  to  evince  his 
peaceful  disposition,  and  his  determination  not  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  Tripoline  dominions.  Of 
this  article,  no  copy,  and  indeed  no  notice  whatever, 
had  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Lear  to  his  Government ; 
whether  from  miscarriage  or  from  other  causes  is  not 
ascertained.  The  Consul  was  however  ordered  to 
urge  the  delivery  of  the  family  by  the  Pasha,  and  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  arrangements  for  their  sup- 
port and  that  of  Hamet.  This  was  at  length  effected 
through  the  aid  of  Mahomet  D'Ghies ;  and  on  the  85th 
of  October,  1807,  his  wife  and  children  arrived  at  Syra- 
cuse in  an  American  sloop  of  war,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  the  daughters,  who  had  married  the  Bey 
Mahomet,  Yusuf 's  eldest  son  ;  an  oflcr  was  also  made 
by  the  Pasha,  to  settle  a  handsome  allowance  on  bis 
brother,  provided  he  would  establish  his  residence  in 
Morocco.  This  Hamet  positively  refused,  demanding 
at  least  the  restoration  of  his  former  governments 
of  Derne  and  Bcngazi ;  after  some  difficulties  Yusuf 
consented  to  his  demand,  and  he  went  to  Derne  in 
1809,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
quiet,  as  Bey  of  the  two  Eastern  Provinces.  Eaton  im- 
mediately resigned  his  situation  as  navy  agent,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  univer- 
sally received  with  interest  and  attention  ;  but  never 
recovered  his  equanimity ;  he  had  been  as  he  con- 
ceived, disappointed  in  the  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself,  and  moreover  unjustly  robbed  of  bis  share 
in  the  credit  of  reducing  the  Pasha  to  terms.  His 
natural  irritability  was  increased,  and  he  was  on  many 
occasions  tempted  to  assert  his  claims,  in  a  manner 
which  savored  of  boastfulness.   His  own  peaceful  coun- 
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try  offered  no  field  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents ; 
he  had  no  taste  for  the  quiet  occupations  of  the  farm, 
or  for  the  petty  intrigues  and  wordy  war  of  politics  ; 
he  tried  both  and  failed.  He  became  involved  in  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  his  spirits  deserted  him,  and 
he  sought  for  consolation  in  the  bowl.  Those  who 
knew  him  only  at  this  period,  represent  him  as  an  in- 
temperate disagreeable  vain-glorious  man,  and  the  few 
friends  who  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  June  1811, 
had  reason  to  regret  that  he  had  not  died  earlier.  • 


For  the  Southern  LUersry  Messenger. 
Anecdotes  of  Patrick  Henry* 

From  the  MonutcripU  of  the  late  Da  rid  Meade  Randolph. 
The  birth  of  party  spirit  has  been  variously  conjec- 
tured :  the  result  of  the  Richmond  Convention  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  one  of  its  im- 
puted parents.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  final 
vote,  General  Meade  and  Mr.  Cabell  assembled  the 
discontents  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber ;  and  after  a 
partial  organization  of  the  party,  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  Patrick  Henry  inviting  him  to  take  the  chair.  The 
venerated  patriot  accepted.  Understanding  that  it  was 
their  purpose  to  concert  a  plan  of  resistance  to  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  addressed  the 
meeting  with  his  accustomed  animation  upon  important 
occasions ;  observing, "  he  had  done  his  duty  strenuous- 
ly, in  opposing  the  Constitution,  in  the  proper  place, — 
and  with  all  the  powers  he  possessed.  The  question  had 
been  fully  discussed  and  settled,  and,  that  as  true  and 
faithful  republicans,  they  had  all  better  go  home  !  They 
should  cherish  it,  and  give  it  fair  play — support  it  too, 
in  order  that  the  federal  administration  might  be  left  to 
the  untrammelled  and  free  exercise  of  its  functions :" 
reproving,  moreover,  the  half  suppressed  factious  spirit 
which  he  perceived  had  well  nigh  broken  out.  The 
impressive  arguments  of  Mr.  Henry  produced  the  grati- 
fying effect  he  had  hoped  for. 

The  purity  of  Henry's  republicanism  was  such,  as 
when  dining  with  his  brother  CoL  John  Syme,  at  the 
Rocky  Mills,  during  a  May  session  of  the  Circuit  Court 
held  by  Judge  Iredell  in  Richmond,  the  company,  com- 
posed of  very  respectable  characters  of  both  parties— 
'  The  People*  as  the  first  toast,  upon  removing  the 
cloth,  was  pronounced  very  audibly  by  the  host.  Mr. 
Henry  pushing  his  old  black  wig  aside,  as  was  his 
custom  when  much  excited  ; — and,  with  elbows  akimbo! 
exclaimed,  "  What — brother,  not  drink  General 
Washington  ?  as  we  used  to  do  ! — for  shame  brother, 
for  shame  ;" — and  filled  up  his  glass  with  a  bumper  of 
Thomson's  Madeira;  announcing  the  name  of  WASH- 
INGTON. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
YOUHO  ROflALIB  LEE. 

I  love  to  forget  Ambition 
And  Hope,  in  the  mingled  thought 
Of  valley  and  wood  and  meadow, 
Where  whilome  my  spirit  caught 
Affection's  holiest  breathings ; 
Where,  under  the  skies,  with  me 
Young  Rosalie  roved — aye  drinking 
From  Joy's  bright  Castaly. 


I  think  of  the  valley  and  river, 
The  old  wood  bright  with  blossoms ; 
Of  the  pure  and  chastened  gladness 
Upspringing  in  our  bosoms  ; 
I  think  of  the  lonely  turtle 
80  tongued  with  melancholy ; 
And  the  hue  of  the  drooping  moonlight, 
Aod  the  starlight  pure  and  holy ! 

Of  the  beat  of  a  heart  most  tender; 
The  sigh  of  a  shcll-tinct  lip, 
As  soft  as  the  land  tones,  wandering 
Far  leagues,  over  ocean  deep ; 
Of  a  step,  as  light  in  its  falling, 
On  the  breast  of  the  beaded  lea, 
As  the  fall  of  the  fairy  moonlight, 
On  the  leaf  of  yon  tulip  tree. 

I  think  of  these  and  the  murmur 
Of  bird  and  kntadyd, 
Whose  home  is  the  grave  yard  cypress, 
Whose  goblet  the  honey-reed ; 
And  then  I  weep!  for  Rosalie 
Has  gone  to  her  early  rest ; 
And  the  green- lipped  reed  and  the  daisy, 
Suck  sweets  from  her  maiden  breast. 
Winchester,  Va.  L-  L. 

For  the  Southern  Lliernry  Mr ««mjcr. 
8TRAT  LEAVES. 

See'st  thou  yon  withered  tree, 
Which  stretches  towards  the  sea, 
Its  long  and  ghastly  arms — 
Docs  it  not  say  to  thee, 
How  speedily  ahull  flee, 
Thy  now  so  envied  charms. 

That  forehead  high 
In  the  dust  shall  lie, 
And  that  soft  dark  eye 
Shall  be  shrivelled  and  dry; 
And  those  pearly  teeth, 
Shall  be  trodden  beneath, 
The  foot  of  the  idle  passer-by. 

♦         ♦         «         ♦  ♦ 

Change  the  subject,  change  the  measure, 
Sing  not  of  death — let  life  and  pleasure 
Be  the  theme  of  Poet's  lay ; 
Our  earth  contains  full  many  a  treasure- 
Let  us  seek  them  while  we  may. 

Fill  the  glass  with  yellow  juice, 

Of  Rhine's  old  banks,  the  rich  produce ; 

Or  let  the  ruby  claret  flow, 

Or  Portugal's  dark  streams  unloose — 

They  all  bring  joy  and  banish  woe 

Let  not  woman  enter  here, 
Woman  brings  but  pain  and  care, 
Woman  smiles  but  to  deceive, 
In  woman's  tears  let  none  believe. 

Love  is  folly — fill  the  glass, 

In  mirth  and  glee,  the  hours  we'll  pass. 

The  smiling  vine  alone  is  true, 

The  grape's  pure  tears  none  ever  rue 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  I 
BERENICE— A  TALE< 
BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Misery  is  manifold.  The  wretchedness  of  earth  is 
multiform.  Overreaching  the  wide  horizon  like  the 
rainbow,  its  hues  are  as  various  as  the  hues  of  that 
area,  as  distinct  too,  yet  as  intimately*  blended.  Over- 
reaching the  wide  horizon  like  the  rainbow  !  How  is  it 
that  from  Beauty  1  have  derived  a  type  of  unloveli- 
ne»?— from  the  covenant  of  Peace  a  simile  of  sorrow  ? 
But  thus  is  it  And  as,  in  ethics,  Evil  is  a  consequence 
of  Good,  so,  in  fact,  out  of  Joy  is  sorrow  born.  Either 
the  memory  of  past  bliss  is  the  anguish  of  to-dny,  or 
the  agonies  which  are,  have  their  origin  in  the  ecstasies 
which  ntifht  hate  been.  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  in  its  own 
essence  rife  with  horror — I  would  suppress  it  were  it 
not  a  record  more  of  feelings  than  of  facts. 

My  baptismal  name  is  Egrcus — Unit  of  my  family  I 
will  not  mention.  Yet  there  are  no  towers  in  the  land 
more  time-honored  than  my  gloomy,  grey,  hereditary 
halls.  Our  line  has  been  called  a  race  of  visionaries : 
and  in  many  striking  particulars — in  the  character  of 
the  family  mansion — in  the  frescos  of  the  chief  saloon — 
in  the  tapestries  of  the  dormitories— in  the  chiseling  of 
some  buttresses  in  the  armory — but  more  especially 
in  the  gallery  of  antique  paintings — in  the  fashion  of 
the  library  chamber — and,  lastly,  in  the  very  peculiar 
nature  of  the  library's  contents,  there  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  warrant  the  belief. 

The  recollections  of  my  earliest  years  are  connected 
with  that  chamber,  and  with  its  volumes— of  which 
latter  I  will  say  no  more.  Here  died  my  mother. 
Herein  was  I  bom.  But  it  is  mere  idleness  to  say  that 
I  had  not  lived  before) — that  the  soul  has  no  previous 
eiistence.  You  deny  it.  Let  us  not  argue  the  matter. 
Convinced  myself  I  seek  not  to  convince.  There  is, 
however,  a  remembrance  of  serial  forms — of  spiritual 
snd  meaning  eyes — of  sounds  musical  yet  sad — a  re- 
membrance which  will  not  be  excluded :  a  memory  like 
a  shadow,  vague,  variable,  indefinite,  unsteady — and 
like  a  shadow  too,  in  the  impossibility  of  my  getting 
rid  of  it,  while  the  sunlight  of  my  reason  shall  exist. 

Id  that  chamber  was  I  born.  Thus  awaking,  as  it 
were,  from  the  long  night  of  what  seemed,  but  was  not, 
nonentity  at  once  into  the  very  regions  of  fairy  land — 
into  a  palace  of  imagination — into  the  wild  dominions 
of  monastic  thought  and  erudition — it  is  not  singular 
that  I  gazed  around  me  with  a  startled  and  ardent  eye 
— that  I  loitered  away  my  boyhood  in  books,  and  dissi- 
pated my  youth  in  reverie — but  it  it  singular  that  as 
years  rolled  away,  and  the  noon  of  manhood  found  me 
still  in  the  mansion  of  my  fathers— it  is  wonderful  what 
stagnation  there  fell  upon  the  springs  of  my  life — won- 
derful how  total  an  inversion  took  place  in  the  character 
of  my  common  thoughts.  The  realities  of  the  world 
affected  me  as  visions,  and  as  visions  only,  while  the 
wild  ideas  of  the  land  of  dreams  became,  in  turn, — not 
the  material  of  my  every-day  existence — but  in  very 
deed  that  existence  utterly  and  solely  in  itself. 
♦  **->* 

Berenice  and  I  were  cousins,  and  wc  grew  up  together 
in  my  paternal  halls — Yet  differently  wc  grew.  I  ill 
of  health  and  buried  in  gloom — she  agile,  graceful,  and 
overflowing  with  energy.   Hers  the  ramble  on  the  hill 
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side — mine  the  studies  of  the  cloister.  I  living  within 
my  own  heart,  and  addicted  body  and  soul  to  the  most 
intense  and  painful  meditation — she  roaming  carelessly 
through  life  with  no  thought  of  the  shadows  in  her 
path,  or  the  silent  flight  of  the  raven-winged  hours. 
Berenice ! — I  call  upon  her  name— Berenice ! — and  from 
the  grey  ruins  of  memory  a  thousand  tumultuous  re- 
collections are  startled  at  the  sound !  Ah !  vividly  is 
her  image  before  me  now,  as  in  the  early  days  of  her 
light-heartedness  and  joy!  Oh!  gorgeous  yet  fantastic 
beauty!  Oh  !  Sylph  amid  the  shrubberies  of  Arnheim  ! 
— Oh!  Naiad  among  her  fountains! — and  then — then 
all  is  mystery  and  terror,  and  a  tale  which  should  not 
be  told.  Disease — a  fatal  disease — fell  like  the  Simoom 
upon  her  frame,  and,  even  while  I  gazed  upon  her,  the 
spirit  of  change  swept  over  her,  pervading  her  mind, 
her  habits,  and  her  character,  and,  in  a  manner  the 
most  subtle  and  terrible,  disturbing  even  the  very  iden- 
tity of  her  person !  Alas!  the  destroyer  came  and  went, 
and  the  victim — where  was  she?  I  knew  her  not — or 
knew  her  no  longer  as  Berenice. 

Among  the  numerous  train  of  maladies,  superinduced 
by  that  fatal  and  primary  one  which  effected  a  revolu- 
tion of  so  horrible  a  kind  in  the  moral  and  physical 
being  of  my  cousin,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  dis- 
tressing and  obstinate  in  its  nature,  a  species  of  epilepsy 
not  unfrcqucntly  terminating  in  trance  itself — trance 
very  nearly  resembling  positive  dissolution,  and  from 
which  her  manner  of  recovery  was,  in  most  instances, 
stnrtingly  abrupt.  In  the  meantime  my  own  disease — 
for  I  have  been  told  that  I  should  call  it  by  no  other 
appellation— my  own  disease,  then,  grew  rapidly  upon 
me,  and,  aggravated  in  its  symptoms  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  opium,  assumed  finally  a  monomaniac  character 
of  a  novel  and  extraordinary  form — hourly  and  mo- 
mentarily gaining  vigor — and  at  length  obtaining  over 
me  the  most  singular  and  incomprehensible  ascendancy. 
This  monomania— if  1  must  so  term  it — consisted  in  a 
morbid  irritability  of  the  nerves  immediately  affecting 
those  properties  of  the  mind,  in  metaphysical  science 
termed  the  attentive.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  I 
am  not  understood— but  I  fear  that  it  is  indeed  in  no 
manner  possible  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  merely 
general  reader,  an  adequate  idea  of  that  nervous  intensity 
of  interest  with  which,  in  my  case,  the  powers  of  medi- 
tation (not  to  speak  technically)  busied,  and,  as  it  were, 
buried  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  even  the  most 
common  objects  of  the  universe. 

To  muse  for  long  unwearied  hours  with  my  attention 
rivclted  to  some  frivolous  device  upon  the  margin,  or 
in  the  typography  of  a  book — to  become  absorbed  for 
the  better  part  of  a  summer's  day  in  a  quaint  shadow 
falling  aslant  upon  the  tapestry,  or  upon  the  floor— to 
lose  myself  for  an  entire  night  in  watching  the  steady 
flame  of  a  lamp,  or  the  embers  of  a  fire— to  dream  away 
whole  days  over  the  perfume  of  a  flower— to  repeat 
monotonously  some  common  word,  until  the  sound,  by 
dint  of  frequent  repetition,  ceased  to  convey  any  idea 
whatever  to  the  mind — to  lose  all  sense  of  motion  or 
physical  existence  in  a  state  of  absolute  bodily  quies- 
cence long  and  obstinately  persevered  in— Such  were 
a  few  of  the  most  common  and  least  pernicious  vagaries 
induced  by  a  condition  of  the  mental  faculties,  not,  in- 
deed, altogether  unparalleled,  but  certainly  bidding 
defiance  to  any  thing  like  analysis  or  explanation. 
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Yet  let  me  not  be  misapprehended.  The  undue, 
intense,  and  morbid  attention  thus  excited  by  objects 
in  their  own  nature  frivolous,  must  not  be  confounded 
in  character  with  that  ruminating  propensity  common 
to  all  mankind,  and  more  especially  indulged  in  by 
persons  of  ardent  imagination.  By  no  means.  It  was 
not  even,  as  might  be  at  first  supposed,  an  extreme 
condition,  or  exaggeration  of  such  propensity,  but  pri- 
marily and  essentially  distinct  and  different.  In  the 
one  instance  the  dreamer,  or  enthusiast,  being  interest- 
ed by  an  object  usually  not  frivolous,  imperceptibly 
loses  sight  of  this  object  in  a  wilderness  of  deductions 
and  suggestions  issuing  therefrom,  until,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  day-dream  often  replete  with  luxury,  he  finds 
the  mcitamentum  or  first  cause  of  his  musings  utterly 
vanished  and  forgotten.  In  my  case  the  primary  ob- 
ject was  invariably  frivolous,  although  assuming,  through 
the  medium  of  my  distempered  vision,  a  refracted  and 
unreal  importance.  Few  deductions — if  any — were 
made ;  and  those  few  pertinaciously  returning  in,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  original  object  as  a  centre.  The 
meditations  were  never  pleasurable ;  and,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  reverie,  the  first  cause,  so  far  from  being 
out  of  sight,  had  attained  that  supernaturally  exagge- 
rated interest  which  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  the 
disease.  In  a  word,  the  powers  of  mind  more  particu- 
larly exercised  were,  with  me,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  attentive,  and  are,  with  the  day-dreamer,  the  specu- 
lative. 

My  books,  at  this  epoch,  if  they  did  not  actually 
serve  to  irritate  the  disorder,  partook,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, largely,  in  their  imaginative,  and  inconsequen- 
tial nature,  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  disorder 
itself.  I  well  remember,  among  others,  the  treatise  of 
the  noble  Italian  Ccelius  Secundus  Curio  "  de  amplitudine 
beati  regni  Dei" — St.  Austin's  great  work  the  "City  of 
God"— and  Tcrtullian  "  de  Carne  Christi,"  in  which  the 
unintelligible  sentence  "Mortuus  est  Dei  films  ;  credibUe  \ 
est  quia  ineptum  est :  et  sepultus  resurrexit ;  eertum  est 
quia  impossibile  est"  occupied  my  undivided  time,  for 
many  weeks  of  laborious  and  fruitless  investigation. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that,  shaken  from  its  balance 
only  by  trivial  things,  my  reason  bore  resemblance  to 
that  ocean-crag  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy  Hcphcstion, 
which  steadily  resisting  the  attacks  of  human  violence, 
and  the  fiercer  fury  of  the  waters  and  the  winds,  trem- 
bled only  to  the  touch  of  the  flower  called  Asphodel. 
And  although,  to  a  careless  thinker,  it  might  appear  a 
matter  beyond  doubt,  that  the  fearful  alteration  pro- 
duced by  her  unhappy  malady,  in  the  moral  condition  of 
Berenice,  would  afford  me  many  objects  for  the  exercise 
of  that  intense  and  morbid  meditation  whose  nature  I 
have  been  at  some  trouble  in  explaining,  yet  such  was 
not  by  any  means  the  case.  In  the  lucid  intervals  of 
my  infirmity,  her  calamity  indeed  gave  me  pain,  and, 
taking  deeply  to  heart  that  total  wreck  of  her  fair  and 
gentle  life,  I  did  not  fail  to  ponder  frequently  and  bit- 
terly upon  the  wonder-working  means  by  which  so 
strange  a  revolution  had  been  so  suddenly  brought  to 
pass.  But  these  reflections  partook  not  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  my  disease,  and  were  such  as  would  have 
occurred,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  the  ordinary 
mass  of  mankind.  True  to  its  own  character,  my  dis- 
order revelled  in  the  less  important  but  more  startling 
changes  wrought  in  the  physical  frame  of 


in  the  singular  and  moat  appalling  distortion  of  her 
personal  identity. 

During  the  brightest  days  of  her  unparalleled  beamy, 
most  surely  I  had  never  loved  her.  In  the  strange  ano- 
maly of  my  existence,  feelings,  with  me,  had  never  been 
of  the  heart,  and  my  passions  always  were  of  the  mind. 
Through  the  grey  of  the  early  morning — among  the 
trcllissed  shadows  of  the  forest  at  noon-day — and  in  the 
silence  of  my  library  at  night,  she  had  flitted  by  my 
eyes,  and  I  had  seen  her — not  as  the  living  and  breath- 
ing Berenice,  but  as  the  Berenice  of  a  dream — not  as  a 
being  of  the  earth — earthly — but  as  the  abstraction  of 
such  a  being — not  as  a  thing  to  admire,  but  to  analyze- 
not  as  an  object  of  love,  but  as  the  theme  of  the  i 
abstruse  although  desultory  speculation.  And 
now  I  shuddered  in  her  presence,  and  grew  pale  at  her 
approach ;  yet,  bitterly  lamenting  her  fallen  and  deso- 
late condition,  I  knew  that  she  had  loved  me  long,  and, 
in  an  evil  moment,  I  spoke  to  her  of  marriage. 

And  at  length  the  period  of  our  nuptials  was  ap- 
proaching, when,  upon  an  afternoon  in  the  winter  of 
the  year,  one  of  those  unseasonably  warm,  calm,  and 
misty  duys  which  are  the  nurse  of  the  beautiful  Hal- 
cyon,* I  sat,  and  sat,  as  I  thought  alone,  in  the  inner 
apartment  of  the  library.  But  uplifting  my  eyes  Bere- 
nice stood  before  me. 

Was  it  my  own  excited  imagination— or  the  misty 
influence  of  the  atmosphere — or  the  uncertain  twilight 
of  the  chamber — or  the  grey  draperies  which  fell  around 
her  figure— that  caused  it  to  loom  up  in  so  unnatural  a 
degree?  I  could  not  tclL  Perhaps  she  had  grown  taller 
since  her  malady.  She  spoke,  however,  no  word,  and 
I — not  for  worlds  could  I  have  uttered  a  syllable.  An 
icy  chill  ran  through  my  frame ;  a  sense  of  insufferable 
anxiety  oppressed  me;  a  consuming  curiosity  per- 
vaded my  soul ;  and,  sinking  back  upon  the  chair,  I 
remained  for  some  time  breathless,  and  motionless,  and 
with  my  eyes  rivetted  upon  her  person.  Alas!  its 
emaciation  was  excessive,  and  not  one  vestige  of  the 
former  being  lurked  in  any  single  line  of  the  contour. 
My  burning  glances  at  length  fell  upon  her  face. 

The  forehead  was  high,  and  very  pale,  and  singularly 
placid ;  and  the  once  golden  hair  fell  partially  over  it, 
and  overshadowed  the  hollow  temples  with  ringlets  now 
black  as  the  raven's  ring,  and  jarring  discordantly,  in 
their  fantastic  character,  with  the  reigning  melancholy 
of  the  countenance.  The  eyes  were  lifeless,  and  lus- 
treless, and  I  shrunk  involuntarily  from  their  glassy 
stare  to  the  contemplation  of  the  thin  and 
lips.  They  parted :  and,  in  a  smile  of  peculiar 
ing,  the  teeth  of  the  changed  Berenice  disclosed  them- 
selves slowly  to  my  view.    Would  to  God  that  I  had 

never  beheld  them,  or  that,  having  done  so,  I  had  died  f 
****** 

The  shutting  of  a  door  disturbed  roe,  and,  looking 
up,  I  found  my  cousin  had  departed  from  the  chamber. 
But  from  the  disordered  chamber  of  my  brain,  had  not, 
alas!  departed,  and  would  not  be  driven  away,  the 
white  and  ghastly  spectrum  of  the  teeth.  Not  a  speck 
upon  their  surface — not  a  shade  on  their  enamel — not  a 
line  in  their  configuration— not  an  indenture  in  their 

*  For  a*  Jove,  during  the  winter  season,  gives  twice  screa 
days  of  warmth,  men  hare  called  this  clement  and  tempers!* 
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edses— but  what  that  brief  period  of  her  smile  had 
sufficed  to  brand  in  upon  my  memory.  I  saw  them 
note  tven  more  unequivocally  than  I  beheld  them  thai. 
The  teeth! — the  teeth! — they  were  here,  and  there, 
and  every  where,  and  visibly,  and  palpably  before  me, 
long,  narrow,  and  excessively  white,  with  the  pale  lips 
writhing  about  them,  as  in  the  very  moment  of  their 
first  terrible  development  Then  came  the  full  fury  of 
my  monotnania,  and  I  struggled  in  vain  against  its 
strange  and  irresistible  influence.  In  the  multiplied 
objects  of  the  external  world  I  had  no  thoughts  but  for 
the  teeth.  All  other  matters  and  all  different  interests 
became  absorbed  in  their  single  contemplation.  They — 
they  alone  were  present  to  the  mental  eye,  and  they, 
in  their  sole  individuality,  became  the  essence  of  my 
mental  life.  I  held  them  in  every  light — I  turned  them 
in  erery  attitude.  I  surveyed  their  characteristics — I 
dwelt  upon  their  peculiarities— I  pondered  upon  their 
conformation — I  mused  upon  the  alteration  in  their 
nature — and  shuddered  as  I  assigned  to  them  in  imagi- 
nation a  sensitive  and  sentient  power,  and  even  when 
unassisted  by  the  lips,  a  capability  of  moral  expression. 
Of  Mad'selle  Salle  it  has  been  said,  "  que  tout  $es  pax 
ttount  det  sentiments,"  and  of  Berenice  I  more  seriously 
believed  que  tous  sts  dent*  etedent  dts  idett. 

And  the  evening  closed  in  upon  me  thus— and  then 
the  darkness  came,  and  tarried,  and  went — and  the  day 
again  dawned — and  the  mists  of  a  second  night  were 
now  gathering  around — and  still  I  sat  motionless  in 
that  solitary  room,  and  still  I  sat  buried  in  meditation, 
and  still  the  pkantatma  of  the  teeth  maintained  its  ter- 
rible ascendancy  as,  with  the  most  vivid  and  hideous 
distinctness,  it  floated  about  amid  the  changing  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  chamber.  At  length  there  broke 
forcibly  in  upon  my  dreams  a  wild  cry  as  of  horror  and 
dismay ;  and  thereunto,  after  a  pause,  succeeded  the 
wood  of  troubled  voices  intermingled  with  many  low 
noonings  of  sorrow,  or  of  pain.  I  arose  hurriedly  from 
my  seat,  and,  throwing  open  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
library,  there  stood  out  in  the  antechamber  a  servant 
maiden,  all  in  tears,  and  she  told  me  that  Berenice 
was— no  more.  Seized  with  an  epileptic  fit  she  had 
fallen  dead  in  the  early  morning,  and  now,  at  the  closing 
ui  of  the  night,  the  grave  was  ready  for  its  tenant,  and 
all  the  preparations  for  the  burial  were  completed. 

With  a  heart  full  of  grief,  yet  reluctantly,  and  op- 
pressed with  awe,  I  made  my  way  to  the  bed-chamber 
of  the  departed.  The  room  was  large,  and  very  dark? 
and  at  every  step  within  its  gloomy  precincts  I  encoun- 
tered the  paraphernalia  of  the  grave.  The  coffin,  so  a 
menial  told  me,  lay  surrounded  by  the  curtains  of  yon- 
der bed,  and  in  that  coffin,  he  whisperingly  assured  me, 
was  all  that  remained  of  Berenice.  Who  was  it  asked 
me  would  I  not  look  upon  the  corpse  ?  I  had  seen  the 
hps  of  no  one  move,  yet  the  question  had  been  de- 
manded, and  the  echo  of  the  syllables  still  lingered  in 
the  room.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse ;  and  with  a 
sense  of  suffocation  I  dragged  myself  to  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Gently  I  uplifted  the  sable  draperies  of  the  cur- 
tains. 

As  I  let  them  foil  they  descended  upon  my  shoulders, 
and  shutting  me  thus  out  from  the  living,  enclosed  me 
in  the  strictest  communion  with  the  deceased. 

The  very  atmosphere  was  redolent  of  death.  The 
peculiar  smell  of  the  wffiajfckened  me;  and  I  fancied 


a  deleterious  odor  was  already  exhaling  from  the  body. 
1  would  have  given  worlds  to  escape— to  fly  from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  mortality — to  breath/)  once 
again  the  pure  air  of  the  eternal  heavens.  But  I  had 
no  longer  the  power  to  move — my  knees  tottered  be- 
neath me— and  I  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  gazing 
upon  the  frightful  length  of  the  rigid  body  as  it  lay  out- 
stretched in  the  dark  coffin  without  a  lid. 

God  of  heaven! — is  it  possible?  Is  it  ray  brain  that 
reels— or  was  it  indeed  the  finger  of  the  enshrouded 
dead  that  stirred  in  the  white  cerement  that  bound  it  ? 
Frozen  with  unutterable  awe  I  slowly  raised  my  eyes 
to  the  countenance  of  the  corpse.  There  had  been  a 
band  around  the  jaws,  but,  I  know  not  how,  it  was 
broken  asunder.  The  livid  lips  were  wreathed  into  a 
species  of  smile,  and,  through  the  enveloping  gloom, 
once  again  there  glared  upon  me  in  too  palpable  reality, 
the  white  and  glistening,  and  ghastly  teeth  of  Berenice. 
I  sprang  convulsively  from  the  bed,  and,  uttering  no 
word,  rushed  forth  a  maniac  from  that  apartment  of 
triple  horror,  and  mystery,  and  death. 

**♦**♦ 

I  found  myself  again  sitting  in  the  library,  and  again 
sitting  there  alone.  It  seemed  that  I  had  newly  awak- 
ened from  a  confused  and  exciting  dream.  I  knew  that 
it  was  now  midnight,  and  I  was  well  aware  that  since 
the  setting  of  the  sun  Berenice  had  been  interred.  But 
of  that  dreary  period  which  had  intervened  I  had  no 
positive,  at  least  no  definite  comprehension.  Yet  its 
memory  was  rife  with  horror— horror  more  horrible 
from  being  vague,  and  terror  more  terrible  from  ambi- 
guity. It  was  a  fearful  page  in  the  record  of  my  exis- 
tence, written  all  over  with  dim,  and  hideous,  and  unin- 
telligible recollections.  I  strived  to  decypher  them,  but 
in  vain— while  ever  and  anon,  like  the  spirit  of  a  de- 
parted sound,  the  shrill  and  piercing  shriek  of  a  female 
voice  seemed  to  be  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  had  done  a 
deed— what  was  it?  And  the  echoes  of  the  chamber  . 
answered  me  "what  was  it?" 

On  the  table  beside  me  burned  a  lamp,  and  near  it 
lay  a  little  box  of  ebony.  It  was  a  box  of  no  remarka- 
ble character,  and  I  had  seen  it  frequently  before,  it  be- 
ing the  properly  of  the  family  physician ;  but  how  came 
it  there  upon  my  table,  and  why  did  I  shudder  in  regard- 
ing it?  These  were  things  in  no  manner  to  be  account- 
ed for,  and  my  eyes  at  length  dropped  to  the  open  pages 
of  a  book,  and  to  a  sentence  underscored  therein.  The 
words  were  the  singular,  but  simple  words  of  the  poet 
Ebn  Zaiat.  "  Dicebanl  mihi  sodalei  si  sepulchnm  arnica 
visit  arem  cunts  meas  aliquantulum  Jore  levatat.''*  Why 
then,  as  1  perused  them,  did  the  hairs  of  my  head  erect 
themselves  on  end,  and  the  blood  of  my  body  congeal 
within  my  veins? 

There  came  a  light  tap  at  the  library  door,  and,  pale 
as  the  tenant  of  a  tomb,  a  menial  entered  upon  tiptoe. 
His  looks  were  wild  yith  terror,  and  he  spoke  to  me  in 
a  voice  tremulous,  husky,  and  very  low.  What  said 
he? — some  broken  sentences  I  heard.  He  told  of  a 
wild  cry  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  night — of  the  ga- 
thering together  of  the  household— of  a  search  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound — and  then  his  tones  grew  thril- 
lingly  distinct  as  he  whispered  me  of  a  violated  grave— 


•  My  companions  told  ma  1  might  find  some  liule  alleviation 
of  my  misery,  in  viaiting  the  grave  of  my  beloved. 
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of  a  disfigured  body  discovered  upon  its  margin — a 
body  enshrouded,  yet  still  breathing,  still  palpitating, 
still  alive! 

He  pointed  to  my  garments — they  were  muddy  and 
clotted  with  gore.  I  spoke  not,  and  he  took  me  gently 
by  the  hand— but  it  was  indented  with  the  impress  of 
human  nails.  He  directed  my  attention  to  some  object 
against  the  wall — I  looked  at  it  for  some  minutes — it 
was  a  spade.  With  a  shriek  I  bounded  to  the  table, 
and  grasped  the  ebony  box  that  lay  upon  iu  But  I 
could  not  force  it  open,  and  in  my  tremor  it  slipped 
from  out  my  hands,  and  fell  heavily,  and  burst  into 
pieces,  and  from  it,  with  a  rattling  sound,  there  rolled 
out  some  instruments  of  dental  surgery,  intermingled 
with  many  white  and  glistening  substances  that  were 
scattered  to  and  fro  about  the  floor. 
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"  I  presume,"  said  I,  "  lhat  having;  so  long  re- 
sided in  Kentucky,  you  roust  have  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  Indian  warfare." 

"  I  had  no  occasion,"  he  replied,  "  to  come  to 
Kentucky  to  learn  that.  I  may  say,  that  I  have 
had  something;  to  do  with  it  all  my  life,  and  it  had 
to  do  with  me  before  I  was  born." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  uncom- 
monly stout,  with  an  appearance  of  great  strength, 
perfect  health,  and  a  quiet  good  humor,  which  dis- 
posed him  to  be  communicative,  merely  by  way 
of  obliging.  Though  by  no  means  garrulous,  I 
had  discovered  that  he  was  ready  to  tell  whatever 
another  might  be  desirous  of  hearing.  lie  spoke 
with  that  strong  accent,  and  deliberate  tone,  which 
characterize  the  Scotch  Irish  race,  and  which  al- 
ways, to  my  ear,  conveys  a  promise  that  what  is 
said  will  be  said  distinctly  and  clearly. 

Here  then  was  the  very  man  I  wanted.  I  had 
left  the  peaceful  scenes  of  trie  Atlantic  coast,  ex- 
pecting, not  indeed  to  "  roam  through  antcrs  vast 
and  deserts  wild,"  in  my  western  tour,  (for  my 
maps  and  gazetteer  had  taught  me  belter,)  but  to 
find  some  traces  of  the  scenes,  which  but  a  few 

years  before,  had  made  it  dangerous  for  a  while  about  his  age  among  the  Indians,  who  answered  to 


man  to  set  his  foot  where  we  now  rode  along  se 
curely.  My  eye  had  eagerly  scanned  every  object 
which  afforded  promise  of  food  to  my  young  and 
eager  imagination ;  but  as.  yet  I  had  found  none. 
The  soft  beauty  and  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
country,  need  only  the  touch  of  civilization  to  take 
from  it  every  appearance  of  wildness,  and  I  could 
hardly  bring  myself  to  belief  that  it  had  been  so 
lately  the  haunt  of  the  prowling  savage.  My  en- 
thusiasm was  consequently  much  damped ;  but  it 
was  not  extinguished,  and  these  last  words  of  my 
companion  blew  it  into  a  flame.  A  well  directed 
question  soon  drew  him  out. 

"  I  was  born,"  said  he,  "  among  the  mountains 
of  Virginia.  I  never  saw  my  father.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  just  before 


I  came  into  the  world.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
said  that  Indian  fighting  had  to  do  with  me  before 
L  was  born.  But  that  was  not  all ;  many  years 
before  that,  the  Indians  made  a  break  on  our  set 
tlement,  and  carried  off  ray  oldest  brother,  aad 
kept  him." 

Did  you  never  see  him  again?" 
I  suppose  1  have,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time."  As  he  said  this,  a  gloom  came  over  his 
countenance,  which  checked  my  inquisitiveness, 
and  he  rode  on,  perhaps  a  mile,  in  moody  silence. 
At  length  his  brow  cleared,  and  be  again  spoke, 
but  in  a  somewhat  saddened  tone. 

"  It  is  something  strange ;  I  am  not  supersti- 
tious, and  yet  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  at  times,  when 
people  are  in  great  distress  of  mind,  they  are  apt 
to  say  things  that  turn  out  almost  like  a  prophecy. 
It  was  a  great  grief  to  my  mother,  the  loss  of  her 
child,  and  the  longer  she  lived  the  more  she  mourned 
after  him.  He  was  quite  small  when  they  took  him ; 
and  they  carried  him  away  over  the  lakes,  so  far, 
that  they  never  heard  where  he  was,  until  he  was 
almost  grown  up,  a  perfect  wild  man.  My  mo- 
ther was  a  religious  woman;  and  the  thought  of 
his  being  brought  up  among  savages,  where  the 
word  of  God  could  never  reach  him,  went  to  her 
heart.  She  said,  it  was  always  borne  upon  her 
mind  that  he  was  not  dead,  and  that  he  would 
grow  up  among  those  vile  wretches,  to  be  the 
death  of  his  own  father,  and  perhaps  to  die  at  last 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  brothers.  When 
they  raised  a  party  to  follow  the  Indians,  she  icovld 
go  with  them,  and  all  the  way,  she  said,  she  look- 
ed and  looked,  in  hopes  to  see  where  they  had 


dashed  out  her  poor  child's  brains  against  a  tree. 
It  was  the  only  comfort  she  hoped  for,  and  that 
was  denied  her. 

"  As  I  told  you,  they  never  heard  of  him  till  he 
was  near  or  quite  a  man ;  and  that  was  just  before 
Dunmore's  war.  There  was  no  chance  to  do  any 
thing  towards  getting  him  home  at  that  time,  for 
it  was  dangerous  to  go  near  the  Ohio.  Indeed,  all 
they  knew  was,  that  there  was  a  white  roan  of 


his  name.  It  was  not  until  after  the  peace  that  we 
knew  certainly  all  about  him. 

"  Well !  he  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Point,  6ght- 
ing  among  the  Shawanees;  and  there  my  father 
was  killed.  When  my  mother  heard  that  he  had 
been  there,  you  may  be  sure  her  own  words  came 
back  to  her.  No  body  knew  who  killed  ray  fa- 
ther. But  why  not  he  as  well  as  another?  Flesh 
and  blood  could  not  have  made  her  believe  that  it 
was  not  he. 

"  Just  after  that  I  was  born,  and  then  again  my 
mother  took  it  info  her  head  that  I  had  come  into 
the  world  to  revenge  my  father's  death.  There 
was  no  great  comfort  in  that  thought,  you  rr<ay  be 
sure ;  so  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  they  tried 
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told  that  my  father  was  dead,  and  had  left  a  good 
estate ;  and  that  he  was  the  heir  at  law ;  (for  you 
know  that  my  father  died  under  the  old  law,)  but 
it  all  would  not  do.  He  was  a  complete  Indian, 
and  had  an  Indian  wife  and  children  that  he  would 
not  leave.  But  he  had  kind  feelings  for  us  ull, 
tad  sent  us  word  to  take  the  estate ;  for  he  want- 
ed nothing  but  bis  rifle. 

"  Well !  my  mother  died  ;  and  I  and  a  brother 
a  little  older  than  me,  sold  out  and  went  to  Ken- 
tacky.  Where  we  settled  was  a  dangerous  frontier 
near  the  Ohio,  and  the  Indians  once  or  twice  every 
year,  would  come  over  and  strike  at  us.  Then  we 
would  raise  a  party,  and  follow  them  away  almost 
to  the  lakes ;  and  after  we  got  strong  enough,  we 
commonly  kept  a  smart  company  ranging  about 
on  that  side  of  the  river.  Sometimes  we  volun- 
teered; sometimes  we  were  drafted;  sometimes 
one  went;  sometimes  another.  One  year  my  bro- 
ther went,  and  bad  a  fight  with  the  Indians.  Af- 
terwards we  heard  that  our  wild  brother  was  in 
that  fight,  and  was  badly  wounded.  The  next 
year  I  went  out,  and  we  had  a  fight,  and  my  poor 
brother  was  there  again,  and  he  was  killed." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  again  sunk  into  a 
gloomy  silence,  which  none  of  us  were  disposed  to 
interrupt.  A  t  length  be  said,  in  a  softened  voice, 
"  Thank  God  !  I  was  spared  one  thing.  I  never 
think  of  it,  that  it  does  not  make  the  cold  chills 
run  orer  me.  It  was  the  night  before  the  battle. 
We  had  been  following  hard  upon  the  trail  alt  day, 
and  just  before  night  we  came  up  with  them. 
But  we  did  not  let  them  see  us,  and  lay  back  till 
they  had  camped  for  the  night.  We  knew  we 
tould  find  them  in  the  dark  by  their  fires.  Sure 
enough  we  soon  saw  the  light,  and  crawled  towards 
it  The  word  was  to  attack  at  day  light.  In  the 
meantime  every  man  was  to  keep  his  eye  skinned, 
.  and  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  not  to  fire  on  any  ac- 
count till  the  word  was  given.  But  in  this  sort  of 
business  every  man  fights,  more  or  less,  on  his 
own  book;  and  if  a  fellow  only  kills  an  Indian, 
Ihey  never  blame  him.  There  they  were,  all 
deal  asleep,  around  their  fire;  and  we  standing 
looking  at  tbero,  almost  near  enough  to  hear  them 
snore.  You  may  be  sure  ice  did  not  breathe  loud. 
Weil!  while  I  was  standing  off*  on  one  flank, 
watching  them  with  all  my  eyes,  up  gets  one,  and 
stands  right  between  me  and  the  light.  Up  came 
my  rifle  to  my  face.  It  was  against  orders,  but  I 
never  had  shot  at  an  Indian,  and  how  could  I  stand 
it?  My  band  was  on  the  trigger,  when  the  figure 
turned,  and  I  saw  the  breasts  of  a  woman.  You 
may  be  sure  I  did  not  shoot.  It  was  my  brother's 
daughter,  as  I  afterwards  learned." 

This  story  required  no  comment.  It  admitted 
of  none.  The  ideas  it  suggested  was  such  as  rea- 
son could  neither  condemn  nor  justify.  We  could 
only  muse  on  it  in  silence.  At  length,  the  other 
stranger,  who,  like  nufAf,  had  listened  attentive- 


ly, said, "  I  too  was  once  within  an  ace  of  shooting 
a  woman." 

I  started  at  this,  and  turned  to  reconsider  the 
speaker.  I  had  already  scrutinized  him  pretty 
closely,  and  had  formed  a  judgment  concerning 
him,  which  these  words  quite  unsettled.  The  idea 
that  be  had  been  familiar  with  scenes,  where  every 
man  must  make  his  hand  guard  his  head,  had  never 
entered  my  mind.  He  was  indeed  formidably 
armed,  carrying  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  and 
another  in  his  holsters.  The  handle  of  a  dirk 
peeped  through  the  ruffle  of  his  shirt,  and  a  rifle 
on  his  shoulder  completed  his  armament.  I  had 
been  of  course  struck  with  an  equipment  so  war- 
like, but  attributed  it  to  excess  of  caution.  The 
mildness  and  elegance  of  his  manners  had  fixed 
him  in  my  mind,  as  one  bred  up  in  the  scenes  of 
peaceful  and  polished  life,  where,  in  youth,  he  had 
beard  so  much  of  the  perils  of  the  country  he  was 
now  traversing,  as  to  suppose  it  unsafe  to  visit  it 
without  this  load  of  weapons.  I  certainly  had 
never  seen  a  man  of  more  courteous  and  gentle- 
manlike demeanor;  and  though  his  countenance 
gave  no  token  of  one  "acquainted  with  cold  fear," 
I  had  nevertheless1,  emphatically  marked  him  as  a 
roan  of  peace.  He  was  the  oldest  man  in  company, 
but  deferential  to  all,  accommodating,  obliging, 
and,  on  all  occasions,  modestly  postponing  him- 
self, even  to  such  a  boy  as  I  was.  He  seemed 
now  to  have  spoken  from  a  wish  to  divert  the 
painful  thoughts  of  our  companion,  and,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiring  look  from  me,  went  on  with  his 
story. 

"  It  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  I 
was  travelling  from  Virginia  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kentucky,  then  much  infested  by  Indians. 
I  bad  one  companion,  an  active,  spirited  young 
man,  and  we  were  both  well  mounted  and  well 
armed.  Vigilance  alone  was  necessary  to  our 
safety,  and  as  we  had  both  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  Indian  warfare,  we  were  not  defi- 
cient in  that.  We  soon  overtook  a  company  of 
moving  families,  who  had  united  for  safety.  The 
convenience  of  the  axes  of  the  men,  in  making 
fires,  and  of  the  women  in  cooking,  determined  us 
to  join  them.  We  camped  together  every  night ; 
and  as  we  derived  great  advantage  from  the  asso- 
ciation, we  tried  to  requite  it  by  our  activity  and 
diligence  as  scouts  and  flankers.  We  commonly 
rode  some  distance  ahead,  so  as  to  give  them  time 
to  prepare  in  case  of  attack  ;  depending  on  our 
own  diligence  and  skill  to  guard  against  surprise. 

"  Riding  thus  one  day,  a  mile  or  two  in  advance, 
we  were  suddenly  startled  by  an  outcry  from  be- 
hind, which  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  We  imme- 
diately drew  up,  and  presently  saw  our  party 
hurrying  towards  us,  in  great  confusion  and  alarm, 
whipping  up  their  teams,  and  only  stopping  long 
enough  to  say  that  they  were  pursued.  The  rear 
was  therefore  now  our  post,  and,  waiting  till  they 
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had  all  passed,  we  dismounted, — hid  our  horses, 
took  trees,  and  awaited  the  enemy.  I  did  not 
wait  long,  until  I  saw  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
figure  above  the  undergrowth,  rushing  at  full 
speed  towards  me.  My  rifle  was  at  my  cheek, 
and  a  steady  aim  at  the  advancing  figure  made  mc 
sure  of  my  mark,  when  au  opening  in  the  brush- 
wood showed  me  the  dress  of  a  female.  She  was 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  wretches  who  had  just  pass- 
ed us,  completely  spent  and  sinking  with  fatigue. 
Had  there  been  Indians  she  must  have  perished. 
As  it  was,  her  appearance  showed  the  alarm  to  be 
false ;  so  I  took  her  up  behind  mc,  and  we  went 
quietly  on,  in  pursuit  of  her  dastard  husband,  to 
whose  protection  I  restored  her." 

In  speaking  these  last  words,  the  face  of  the 
speaker  underwent,  for  a  moment,  a  change,  which 
told  more  than  his  story.  The  tone  of  scornful 
irony  too,  which  accompanied  the  word  protection, 
gave  a  new  face  to  his  character.  As  I  marked 
the  slight  flush  of  his  pale  and  somewhat  withered 
cheek,  the  flash  of  his  light  blue  eye,  the  curl  of 
his  lip,  and  a  peculiar  clashing  of  his  eye-teeth  as 
he  spoke;  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen  a  man, 
with  whom  it  might  not  be  as  safe  to  trifle. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent;  and  as  the  sun 
descended,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that 
he  sank  behind  a  grove,  that  marked  the  course 
of  a  small  branch  of  the  Wabash,  on  the  bank  of 
which  stood  the  house  where  we  expected  to  find 
food  and  rest. 

None  but  a  western  traveller  can  understand 
the  entire  satisfaction  with  which  the  daintiest 
child  of  luxury  learns  to  look  forward  to  the  rudo 
bed  and  homely  fare,  which  await  him,  at  the  end 
of  a  hard  day's  ride,  in  the  infant  settlements. 
There  is  commonly  a  cabin  of  rough  unhewn  logs, 
containing  one  large  room,  where  all  the  culinary 
operations  of  the  family  arc  performed,  at  the 
huge  chimney  around  which  the  guests  are  ranged. 
The  fastidious,  who  never  wait  to  be  hungry,  may 
turn  up  their  noses  at  the  thought  of  being,  for  an 
hour  before  hand,  regaled  with  the  steam  of  their 
future  meal.  But  to  the  weary  and  sharp  set, 
there  is  something  highly  refreshing  to  the  spirits 
and  stimulating  to  the  appetite.  The  dutch  oven, 
well  filled  with  biscuit,  is  no  sooner  discharged  of 
them,  than  their  place  is  occupied  by  sundry  slices 
of  bacon,  which  are  immediately  followed  by  eggs, 
broken  into  the  hissing  lard.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  pot  of  strong  coffee  is  boiling  on  a  corner  of  the 
hearth;  the  table  is  covered  with  a  coarse  clean 
cloth ;  the  butter  and  cream  and  honey  are  on  it; 
and  supper  is  ready. 

"  Then  horn  for  horn  they  stretch  and  strive.'* 

It  makes  me  hungry  now  to  think  of  it;  and  I  am 
tempted  to  take  back  my  word  and  eat  something, 
having  just  told  my  wife  I  wanted  no  supper. 
But  it  will  not  do.    I  have  not  rode  fifty  mites  to 


day,  and  my  table  is  so  trim  and  my  room  so  snug; 
that  I  have  no  appetite. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  first  stage  of  a  settlement, 
that  these  things  are  found.  By  and  by,  mine 
host,  having  opened  a  larger  farm,  builds  him  a 
house,  of  frame- work  or  brick,  the  masonry  and 
carpentry  of  which  show  the  rude  handy -work  of 
himself  and  his  sons.  He  now  employs  several 
hands,  and  the  leavings  of  their  dinner  will  do  for 
the  supfier  of  any  chance  travellers  in  the  evening. 
A  round  deep  earthen  dish,  in  which  a  bit  of  fat 
pork  or  lean  salt  beef,  crowns  a  small  mound  of 
cold  greens  or  turnips,  with  loaf  bread  baked  a 
month  ago,  and  a  tin  can  of  skimmed  milk  now 
form  the  travellers  supper.  It  is  vain  to  expostu- 
late. Our  host  has  no  fear  of  competition.  He 
has  now  located  the  whole  point  of  wood  land 
crossed  by  the  road,  and  no  one  can  come  nearer 
to  him,  on  either  hand,  than  ten  miles.  Beside*, 
he  is  now  the  "  squire"  of  the  neighborhood,  with 
"  eyes  severe,"  and  "  fair  round  fr>elly  with  fat 
bacon  lined;"  and  why  should  not  the  daily  food 
of  a  man  of  his  consequence  be  good  enough  for  a 
hungry  traveller  ? 

It  was  to  a  house  of  this  latter  description  that 
we  now  came.  No  one  came  out  to  receive  us. 
W  hy  should  they  ?  We  took  off  our  own  baggage, 
and  found  our  way  into  the  house  as  we  might 

On  entering,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  party,  as  their  figures  glimmered  through 
the  mingled  lights  of  a  dull  window  and  a  dim  fire. 
Each  individual,  though  seated,  (and  no  roan 
moved  or  bad  us  welcome)  wore  his  hat,  of  slw- 
dowy  dimensions ;  a  sort  of  family  resemblance, 
both  in  cut  and  color,  ran  through  the  dresses  ol 
all ;  and  a  like  resemblance  in  complexion  and 
cast  of  countenance  marked  all  but  one.  This 
one,  as  we  afterwards  found,  was  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  a  man  of  massive  frame,  and  fat  withal, 
but  whose  full  cheeks,  instead  of  the  ruddy  glow 
of  health,  were  overcast  with  an  ashy,  dusky, 
money-loving  hue.  In  the  appearance  of  all  the 
rest  there  was  something. ascetic  and  mortified. 
But  landlord  and  guest  wore  all  one  common  ex- 
pression of  ostentatious  humility  and  ill-disguised 
self-complacency,  which  so  often  characterizes 
those  new  sects,  that  think  they  have  just  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  religion.  Mioe 
host  was,  as  it  proved,  the  Gaius  of  such  a  church, 
and  his  guests  were  preachers  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation. I  have  forgotten  the  name ;  but  they  were 
not  Quakers.  I  have  been  since  reminded  of 
them,  on  reading  the  description  of  the  company 
Julian  Peveril  found  at  Bridgnorth's. 

When  we  entered,  our  landlord  was  talking  in 
a  dull,  plodding  strain,  and  in  a  sort  of  solemn 
protecting  tone,  to  his  respectfully  attentive  guests. 
Our  appearance  made  no  interruption  in  his  dis- 
course;  and  he  went  on,  addressing  himself  main- 
ly to  a  raw  looking  ^*(n>  whose  wrists  and 
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ankles  teemed  to  have  grown  out  of  his  sleeves 
ami  pantaloons  since  they  were  made.  Where 
the  light,  which  this  young  man  was  now  thought 
worthy  to  diffuse,  had  broken  in  upon  his  own 
mind,  I  did  not  learn,  but  I  presently  discovered 
thai  he  came  from  "  a  little  east  of  sunrise/'  and 
bill  a  curiosity  as  lively  as  my  own,  concerning 
the  legends  of  the  country. 

"I  guess  brother  P  ,"  said  he,  "you  have 

teen  so  long  in  these  parts,  that  it  must  have  been 
right  scary  times  when  you  first  came  here." 

"  Weil!  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  other,  "  that 
there  has  been  much  danger  in  this  country,  since 
I  came  here.  But  if  there  was,  it  was  nothing 
new  to  me.  I  was  used  to  all  that  in  Old  Ken- 
tuck,  thirty  years  ago." 

"  I  should  like,"  said  the  youth,  "  to  hear  some- 
thing of  your  early  adventures.  I  marvel  that 
we  should  find  any  satisfaction  in  turning  from 
Ik  contemplation  of  God's  peace,  to  listen  to  tales 
of  blood  and  slaughter.  But  so  it  is.  The  old 
Adam  will  have  a  hankering  after  the  things  of 
this  world." 

"  Well !"  replied  our  host, "  I  have  nothing  very 
particular  to  tell.  The  scalping  of  three  Indians, 
ball  I  hare  to  brag  of.  -  And  as  to  danger;  ex- 
cept having  the  bark  knocked  off  of  my  tree  into 
my  eyes,  by  a  bullet,  I  do  not  know  that  I  was 
ever  in  any  mighty  danger,  but  once." 

"And  when  was  that?" 


expostulation,  mixed  with  that  sort  of  wonderment, 
with  which  we  regard  a  thing  utterly  unaccounta- 
ble, but  which  use  has  rendered  familiar. 

Her  lord  and  master  caught  the  look,  and  bend- 
ing his  shaggy  brow,  said,  "  I  guess  the  men  will 
want  their  supper,  by  the  time  they  get  it." 

She  understood  the  hint,  and  stole  away  rebuked ; 
uttering  unconsciously,  in  a  loud  sigh,  the  long 
hoarded  breath  which  she  had  held  all  the  time  she 
listened.  Her  manner  was  not  intended  to  attract 
notice ;  but  there  was  something  in  it,  which  dis- 
posed me  to  receive  her  husband's  tale  with  some 
grains  of  allowance.    He  went  on  thus : 

"  The  day  we  expected  to  get  to  the  crab-orch- 
ard, it  was  their  turn  to  bring  up  the  rear.  By 
good  rights,  they  ought  to  have  been  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  so  behind  us;  and  I  suppose  they  were; 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  heard  the  crack  of  a 
rifle,  and  here  they  come,  right  through  us,  and 
away  they  went.  I  looked  round  for  my  woman 
and  I  could  not  sec  her.  The  poor  creature  was  a 
little  behind,  and  thought  there  was  no  danger,  be- 
cause we  all  depended  on  them  two  fire  eaters  in 
the  rear,  to  take  care  of  stragglers.  But  when 
they  ran  off,  you  see,  there  was  nobody  between 
her  and  the  Indians ;  and  the  first  thing  I  saw,  was 
her,  running  for  dear  life,  and  they  after  her.  I 
set  ray  triggers,  and  fixed  myself  to  stop  one  of 
them;  and  just  then,  her  foot  caught  in  a  grape 


vine,  and  down  she  came.    I  let  drive  at  the  fore- 
"Well!  It  was  when  we  were  moving  out  along  I  most,  and  dropped  him;  but  the  other  one  ran 

right  on.  My  gun  was  empty;  and  I  had  no 
chance  but  to  put  in,  and  try  the  butt  of  it  But 
I  was  not  quite  fast  enough.  He  was  upon  her, 
and  had  his  hand  in  her  hair ;  and  it  was  a  mercy 
of  God,  he  did  not  tomahawk  her  at  once.  He  had 
plenty  of  time  for  that ; — but  he  was  too  keen  after 
the  scalp ;  and,  just  as  he  was  getting  hold  of  his 
knife,  I  fetched  him  a  clip  that  settled  him.  Just 
then,  I  heard  a  crack  or  two,  and  a  ball  whistled 
mighty  near  me;  but,  by  this  time,  some  of  our 
party  had  rallied,  and  took  trees ;  and  that  brought 
the  Indians  to  a  stand.  So  I  put  my  wife  behind 
a  tree,  and  got  one  moro  crack  at  them ;  and  then 
they  broke  and  run.  That  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  thought  myself  in  any  real  danger,  and  that 
was  all  along  of  that  Jones  and  the  other  fellow. 
But  they  made  tracks  for  the  settlement." 


tbe  wilderness  road.  You  see  it  was  mighty  tick- 
lish times ;  so  a  dozen  families  of  us  started  toge- 
ther, and  we  had  regular  guards,  and  scouts,  and 
tankers,  just  like  an  army.  The  second  clay  after 
we  left  Cumberland  river,  a  couple  of  young  fcl- 
lowi  joined  us,  one  by  the  name  of  Jones,  and  I 
do  not  remember  the  other's  name.  I  suppose 
they  bad  been  living  somewhere  in  Old  Virginia, 
where  they  had  plenty  of  slaves  to  wait  on  them ; 
*nd  it  went  hard  with  them  to  make  their  own 
fires,  and  cook  their  own  victuals;  so  they  were 
glad  enough  to  fall  in  with  us,  and  have  us  and 
our  women  to  work  and  cook  for  them.  But  a 
man  was  a  cash  article  there;  and  they  both  had 
fine  horses  and  good  guns;  and,  to  hear  them  talk, 
(<^[*xtaJly  that  fellow  Jones,)  you  would  have 
thought,  two  or  three  Indians  before  breakfast, 
would  not  have  been  a  mouthful  to  them.  We  did 
«*  think  much  of  them,  but  we  told  them,  if  they 
would  take  their  turn  in  scouting  and  guarding, 
they  were  welcome  to  join  us." 

At  this  moment,  our  landlady,  who  was  busy  in 
a  sort  of  shed,  which  adjoined  the  room  we  sat  in, 
and  served  as  a  kitchen,  entered,  and  stopping  for 
a  moment,  heard  what  was  passing.  She  was  a 
good-looking  woman,  of  about  forty-five,  with  a 
meek  subdued  and  broken  hearted  cast  of  counte- 
nance. 1  saw  her  look  at  her  husband,  and  as  she 
listened,  her  face  assumed  an  expression  of  timid 


"  Have  you  never  seen  Jones  since?"  said  the 
mild  voice  of  the  courteous  gentleman  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

"  No ;  I  never  have ;  and  it's  well  for  him ; 
though,  bless  the  Lord !  I  hope  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  now  to  forgive  him.    But  if  I  had  ever  come 

across  him, before  I  met  with  you,  brother  B  ;" 

(addressing  a  grave  senior  of  the  party  who  receiv- 
ed the  compliment  with  impenetrable  gravity;) 
"  I  guess  it  would  not  have  been  so  well  for  him." 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  know  him  again,  if 
you  were  to  see  him?"  said  my  companion. 
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"  It's  a  long  time  ago,"  said  he,  "  but  I  think  I 
should.  He  was  a  mighty  fierce  little  fellow,  and 
had  a  monstrous  blustering  way  of  talking." 

"  Was  he  any  thing  like  me?"  said  the  stranger, 
in  a  low  but  hissing  tone. 

The  man  started,  and  so  did  we  all,  and  gazed 
on  the  querist.  In  my  life,  1  never  saw  such  a 
change  in  any  human  face.  The  pale  cheek  was 
flushed,  the  calm  eye  glowed  with  intolerable 
fierceness, and  every  feature  worked  with  loathing. 
But  he  commanded  his  voice,  though  the  curl  of 
his  lip  disclosed  the  full  length  of  one  eye  tooth, 
and  he  again  said,  "  look  at  me.  Am  not  I  the 
man?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  you  are,"  replied  the  other 
doggedly,  and  trying  in  vain  to  lift  his  eye  to  that 
which  glared  upon  him.  "  I  do  not  know  that  you 
arc?"  muttered  he. 

"Where  is  he?  where  is  he,"  screamed  a  fe- 
male voice ;  "  let  me  see  him.  I'll  know  him,  bless 
his  heart!  I'll  know  him  any  where  in  the  world." 

Saying  this,  our  landlady  rushed  into  the  circle, 
and  stood  among  us,  while  we  all  rose  to  our  feet. 
She  looked  eagerly  around.  Her  eye  rested  a  mo- 
ment on  the  stranger's  face ;  and  in  the  next  instant 
her  arms  were  about  his  neck,  and  her  head  on  his 
bosom,  where  she  shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 

I  need  not  add,  that  the  subject  of  the  Landlord's 
tale,  was  the  very  incident  which  my  companion 
had  related  on  the  road.  He  soon  made  his  es- 
cape, cowed  and  chop-fallen ;  and  the  poor  woman 
bustled  about,  to  give  us  the  best  the  house  afforded, 
occasionally  wiping  her  eyes,  or  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  gaze  mutely  and  sadly  on  the  generous 
stranger,  who  had  protected  her  when  deserted  by 
him  who  lay  in  her  bosom. 

The  grave  brethren  looked,  as  became  them, 
quite  scandalized,  at  this  strange  scene.  It  was 
therefore  promptly  explained  to  them;  but  the  ex- 
planation dissipated  nothing  of  the  gloom  of  their 
countenances.  Their  manner  to  the  poor  woman 
was  still  cold  and  displeased,  and  they  seemed  to 
forget  her  husband's  fault,  in  their  horror  at  hav- 
ing seen  her  throw  herself  into  the  arras  of  a 
stranger.  For  my  part,  I  thought  the  case  of  the 
good  Samaritan  in  point,  and  could  not  help  be- 
lieving, that  he  who  had  decided  that,  would  pro- 
nounce that  her  grateful  affection  had  been  bestow- 
ed where  it  was  due. 


Wc  arc  permitted  by  Richard  Randolph,  Esq.  to 
publish  the  following  extract,  from  a  Journal  kept  by 
his  father,  the  late  David  Meade  Randolph,  when  a  Stu- 
dent at  William  d>  Mary  College  in  1779  under  the 
patronage  of  Professor  Andrews.  It  is  a  curious 
anecdote  and  will  be  read  with  interest. 


Night* 

On  the  S«d  February,  1779,  the  students  of  William 
&  Mary  College,  and  most  of  Uic  respectable  inhabi- 


tants of  Williamsburg,  prepared  a  subscription  paper 
for  celebrating  Washington's  birth  night ;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  it,  was  confided  to  certain  atudmls 
immediately  under  the  patronage  of  Professor  Andrews. 

Governor  Henry  was  first  waited  on,  and  offered  the 
paper :  he  refused  his  signature !  "  He  could  not  think 
of  any  kind  of  rejoicing  at  a  time  when  our  country 
was  engaged  in  war,  with  such  gloomy  prospects." 
Dudley  Digges,  and  Boiling  Starke,  members  of  the 
Council, were  both  waited  on  by  the  same  persons,  and 
received  Ie3s  courteous  denials,  and  similar  excuses. 

The  ball,  nevertheless,  was  given  at  the  Raleigh. 
Colonel  Innis,  more  prominent  than  any  other  member 
of  the  association,  directed  its  proceedings.  It  was 
thought  proper  to  enliven  the  occasion  by  discharges 
of  cannon.  There  were  two  pieces  at  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Moody  that  had  lately  been  mounted.  There 
was  a  Captain  commanding  a  company  of  soldiers, 
under  the  orders  of  Governor  Henry;  but  the  cannon 
were  under  no  other  care  or  authority  at  the  time,  than 
that  of  Mr.  Moody  the  mechanic.  Colonel  Innis,  with 
a  party  seconded  by  Colonel  Finnie,  brought  the  two 
pieces  before  the  door  of  the  Raleigh.  On  the  way 
from  the  shop  to  the  Raleigh,  not  two  hundred  yards, 
Colonel  Innis  saw  Captain  Digges  passing  up  die 
street.  Whilst  the  party  concerned  were  collecting 
powder,  and  preparing  for  firing,  Lieutenant  Vaughan 
appeared  before  the  Raleigh  with  a  platoon,  demanding 
possession  of  the  cannon.  He  was  carried  in  ;  took 
some  punch  ;  and  said  that  he  was  ordered  by  Captain 
Digges  to  take  away  the  pieces,  by  force,  if  they  were 
notsurrendercd  peaceably.  This  was  refused.  Vaughan 
repeated  his  orders:  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  return 
lo  his  quarters,  and  report  to  CapL  Digges.  Captain 
Digges  wailed  on  the  Governor,  and  reported  the  stole 
of  things;  and  soliciting  instructions  how  to  proceed. 
The  Governor  referred  Captain  Digges  to  his  own 
judgment.  Captain  Digges  went  immediately  to  the 
.Irena,  where,  in  the  pride  of  his  power,  with  sixty  men, 
he  drew  up  in  form ;  and  demanded  the  cannon  at  the 
point  of  his  bayonets !  Innis  slept  up  to  Captain  Digges, 
and  shaking  his  cane  al  him,  swore  that  he  would  cant 
him,  if  he  did  not  depart  instantly  with  his  men  !  This 
enraging  Digges, — he  said  that  if  the  pieces  were  not 
surrendered,  he  icoidd  fire  upon  the  party.  Innis  rrprai- 
int*  his  threat,— ordered  Finnie  to  charge  the  cannon 
with  brick  baU :  the  mob  in  the  street,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  ball,  re-echoing  the  order.  The  pieces  were 
soon  charged  with  brick  bats :  Innis  all  the  while  firmly 
standing  by  the  Captain  at  the  head  of  his  men,  daring 
him  to  fire !  After  some  delay,  the  Captain  retreated 
with  his  men  ;  and  the  evening  closed  with  great  joy. 

Next  day,  Innis  was  arraigned  before  the  Hustings 
Court,  for  Riot!  confronted  by  the  valiant  Captain 
Digges.  During  the  proceedings,  when  Innis  replied 
to  the  charge,  Digges  in  the  body  of  the  Court,  and 
Innis  in  the  Bar— among  other  particulars  characteristic 
of  the  Colonel's  temper  and  genius,  he  swore  "  it  mode 
no  odds  whether  Captain  Digges  wore  a  red  coat,  or  a 
black  coat,  he  would  cane  him !"  The  case  was  attcndW 
with  no  farther  particulars.  Innis  facing  the  Court, 
and  repeating  his  threats;  till  at  length  he  was  dis- 
missed, and  triumphantly  walked  out  of  Court,  attend- 
ed by  most  of  his  friends,  who  had  shared  the  honor* at 
the  preceding  night. 
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Mr.  White, — I  embrace  the  opportunity  af- 
forded, by  the  transmission  of  my  subscription  for 
the  "Messenger  "  to  furnish  you  with  a  small  con- 
tribution to  the  pages  of  that  excellent  periodical. 
Neither  leisure  nor  ability,  at  present,  allows  me 
to  present  any  original  composition ;  but  I  feel 
confident  that  nothing  I  have  to  offer,  could  be 
more  interesting  and  acceptable  to  your  readers, 
than  the  following  extract  from  the  "Manuscript 
Diary  of  a  Revolutionary  Officer"  which  has  re- 
cently been  placed  in  my  hands.  It  is  expected 
that  the  whole  will  be  transcribed  in  a  fac  simile 
m  to  style,  and  so  on,  and  presented  to  the  Histo- 
rical Society  at  an  early  period. 

The  writer  was,  I  believe,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Southern  army.  He  was  a  native  and  resident  of 
Pow  hatan  county,  Virginia,  where  bis  descendants 
still  reside.  He  was  a  captain  at  the  taking  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  composed  the 
Diary  referred  to,  while  confined  by  the  British 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  Diary  commences  with 
a  statement  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  surren- 
der of  the  American  army,  and  exhibits  at  length 
the  official  correspondence  of  General  Lincoln  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  occasion. 

We  may  admire  the  devotion  and  bravery  of 
our  forefathers,  recount  in  terras  of  poetical  ex- 
oneration their  heroic  achievements,  and  dwell 
with  fond  recollection  on  their  memories,  but  we 
can  never  form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  feelings, 
any  correct  conception  of  their  sufferings,  or  pro- 
perly estimate  our  debt  of  gratitude,  until  we  can 
enter  more  fully  into  the  minutiat  of  those  events 
which  general  history  relates.  So  long  therefore, 
as  it  is  praiseworthy  (and  long  may  it  be  so,)  to 
set  before  our  eyes  the  examples  and  characters  of 
revolutionary  patriots,  will  it  be  interesting  to  ex- 
amine such  records  as  the  following. 

Yours,  truly. 

•••  ••* 

Union  Seminary,  Pr.  Ed.  Va.  1836. 

SURHEXDER  OF  CHARLESTON. 

[The  correspondence  and  articles  of  capitulation  are  omitted.] 

May  12th,  1780.  One  company  of  British  and 
one  company  of  Hessian  grenadiers  inarched  in  and 
took  possession  of  the  town  work.  At  one  o'clock 
our  garrison  were  paraded,  and  at  two  were  march- 
ed out  with  their  drums  beating,  but  we  were  not 
allowed  to  beat  a  British  march.  •  *  •  after 
which  two  regiments  of  British  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry  marched  in  town.  The  commissary 
of  prisoners,  Major  Stewart  of  the  sixty-third  re- 
giment, came  and  got  a  list  of  the  officers'  and 
•oldiers'  names.  He  then  asked  for  our  second 
line.  We  told  him  that  every  soldier  of  our  gar- 
rison fit  for  duty,  he  then  saw  paraded  in  that  line 
He  said  " 

Vol.  I. 


army  to  defend  the  town  and  themselves,  from  ten 
thousand  British  troops :  you  certainly  have  more 
than  these."  Our  answer  was,  we  have  not — 
Thus  an  army  of  not  more  than  three  thousand 
troops,  composed  of  regular  soldiers,  militia,  sai- 
lors and  marines,  defended  our  post  thirty-one 
days,  closely  besieged  by  ten  thousand  British  sol- 
diers The  want  of  provisions  and  proper  rest,  at 
last  obliged  us  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies. Our  soldiers  were  marched  into  the  bar- 
rack's yard,  where  was  a  British  guard  waiting 
to  receive  them.  The  men  were  permitted  to  go 
out,  as  many  as  would  ask  leave.  The  officers 
had  leave  to  go  to  their  old  quarters  that  evening; 
accordingly  I  went  to  my  bomb  proof,  and  pulled 
off  my  clothes  This  was  the  first  night  for  the 
space  of  fifty-five  days  past,  I  pulled  off  my  clothes 
to  go  in  bed.  I  went  to  bed,  but  could  not  rest 
for  reflecting  on  my  present  condition  of  life.* 

13th.  We  removed  to  a  house  in  town,  and  arc 
allowed  to  walk  the  streets.  We  are  much  in 
want  of  provisions;  almost  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion. 

15th.  We  are  yet  continued  in  our  quarters 
without  one  morsel  of  provision  allowed  us  since 
we  capitulated.  This  afternoon  we  were  in  some 
measure  relieved  from  hunger,  by  means  of  a  poor 
sheep  a  Hessian  was  driving  by  our  quarters,  that 
ran  round  the  house  and  went  in  our  cellar,  and 
was  immediately  concealed  by  some  of  our  wai- 
ters. The  Hessian  hunted  some  time  for  his  poor 
sheep  but  could  not  find  it,  and  we  soon  made 
some  good  hot  soup  [from  the  poor  sheep]. 

16th.  I  was  invited  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  El- 
liot in  town. 

17lh.  [Parole  to  Haddrel's  Point.]  "  I  do 
hereby  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  prisoner  of 
war  upon  my  parole  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  that  I  am  hereby  engaged,  until  I 
shall  be  exchanged  or  otherwise  released  there- 
from, to  remain  at  the  barracks  at  Haddrel's  Point, 
or  within  six  miles  thereof,  without  crossing  any 
river,  creek,  or  arm  of  the  sea.  And  that  in  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  not  do,  or  cause  any  thing  to 
be  done  prejudicial  to  the  success  of  his  Majesty's 
arms,  or  have  intercourse  with  his  enemies;  and 
that  upon  a  summons  from  His  Excellency,  or 
other  person  having  authority,  I  shall  surrender 
myself  to  them,  at  such  time  and  place  as  I  shall 
hereafter  be  required.    Witness  my  hand." 

18th.  We  have  continued  here  four  days  with- 
out receiving  any  supply  of  provision,  except 
what  we  caught  from  the  water. 

Juwe  22d.  A  flag  arrived  from  North  Caro- 
lina, for  permission  to  send  supplies  to  their  troops 
in  captivity,  which  was  granted. 


*  As  we  do  not  value  our  fore  fathers  of  the  revolution  for  their 
literature  and  refinement,  I  transcribe  the  Diary  as  1  find  it, 
making  only  those  corrections  ai  to  punctuation,  which  are  ne- 

that  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  small  cessary  to  perspicuity. 
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CELEBRATION  OF  JULY  4,  1780. 

[With  all  Iheir  discouragements,  these  unfortu- 
nate men  were  not  too  much  depressed  to  celebrate 
this  day.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  no- 
tice of  its  celebration  at  a  period  earlier  than  this. 
It  is  interesting  to  sec  how  it  was  regarded  by 
those  who  suffered  in  the  cause  it  commemorates.] 

J uly  4lh.  This  day  was  appointed  for  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  officers  at  Haddrel's  Point,  to 
celebrate  the  Independency  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America.  The  following  toasts  were 
drank  on  the  occasion : 

1st.  The  Free  and  Sovereign  Independent 
States  of  America. 

£d.    The  Honorable  tho  Continental  Congress. 

3d.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  the  King  of 
France. 

4th.  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of 
Spain. 

6th.  May  impartial  justice  guide  the  other 
powers  of  Europe. 

6th.  Stability  and  firmness  to  the  Allianco  be- 
tween France  and  America. 

7th.  Gen.  Washington  and  the  American  Army. 

8lh.    The  American  Navy. 

9th.  The  American  M  inistry  at  Foreign  Courts. 

10th.    May  the  States  of  America  be  always 
found  a  sure  refuge  and  an  asylum  against  den 
pot  ism  and  oppression. 

11th.  May  the  sword  never  be  drawn  but  in 
the  cause  of  justice. 

12th.  The  immortal  memory  of  those  patriots 
and  warriors  who  have  fallen  in  the  present  war, 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 

13th.  Our  brethren  in  captivity,  suffering  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  liberty. 

From  each  toast  there  followed  a  discharge  of 
thirteen  pistols  and  three  cheers.  That  night  the 
barracks  were  illuminated. 

July  5lh.  The  enemy  was  much  exasperated 
from  our  yesterday's  transactions.  Capt.  Roberts 
of  the  sixty-third  regiment,  who  commanded  at 
Fort  Arbuthnot,  wrote  to  General  Patterson,  who 
commanded  in  Charleston,  informing  him  "  the 
rebel  officers  on  HaddrePs  Point  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  celebrating  their  supposed  day  of  in- 
dependency by  illuminating  the  barracks,  but 
must  fire  small  arms,"  which  he  thought  too  great 
"  an  indulgence  for  rebel  prisoners,"  and  that  we 
had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  our  paroles. 

6th.  General  Patterson  wrote  to  General  Moul- 
trie and  enclosed  Captain  Roberts'  letter,  ordering 
a  return  of  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  affair  on  the  4th  instant.  Like- 
wise ordering  every  pistol  in  our  possession  to  be 
sent  to  Fort  Arbuthnot.  [After  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, it  appears  the  pistols  were  given  up,  but 
no  names  accompanied  them.  The  prisoners  were 
threatened  with  close  confinement  for  such  beha- 
viour in  future.  How  differently  are  we  situated !] 


For  tho  Southern  Literary  Mo«aeoj*r. 

Copy  of  a  Manuteript  written  but  not  puUiiked  at  the  ptrivd  »J 
the  Mittovri  Qjuettion,  19-21. 

JONATHAN  BULL  AND  HART  BULL. 

Jonathan  Bull  and  Mary  Bull  who  were  de- 
scendants of  Old  John  Bull,  the  head  of  the  family, 
had  inherited  contiguous  estates  in  large  tracts  of 
land.  As  they  grew  up  and  became  well  ac- 
quainted, a  partiality  was  mutually  felt,  and  ad- 
vances on  several  occasions  made  towards  a  matri- 
monial connection.  This  was  particularly  recom- 
mended by  the  advantage  of  putting  their  two  es- 
tates under  a  common  superintendance.  Old  Bull 
however  as  guardian  of  both,  and  having  been 
allowed  certain  valuable  privileges  within  the  es- 
tates, with  which  he  was  not  long  content,  had 
always  found  the  means  of  breaking  off  the  match, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  fatal  obstacle  to  his  secret 
design  of  getting  the  whole  property  into  his  own 
hands. 

At  a  moment  favorable  as  he  thought  for  the 
attempt,  he  brought  suit  against  both,  but  with  a 
view  of  carrying  it  on  in  a  way  that  would  make 
tho  process  bear  on  the  parties  in  such  different 
modes,  times  and  degrees,  as  might  create  a  jea- 
lousy and  discord  between  them.  Jonathan  and 
Mary  had  too  much  sagacity  to  be  duped.  Tbey 
understood  well  Old  Bull's  character  and  situation. 
They  knew  that  he  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the 
subtleties  of  the  law,  that  he  was  of  a  stubborn 
and  persevering  temper,  and  that  he  had  moreover 
a  very  long  purse.  They  were  sensible  therefore 
that  the  more  he  endeavored  to  divide  their  inter- 
ests, and  their  defence  of  the  suit,  the  more  they 
ought  to  make  a  common  cause,  and  proceed  in  a 
concert  of  measures.  As  this  could  best  be  done 
by  giving  effect  to  the  feelings  long  entertained 
for  each  other,  an  intermarriage  was  determined 
on  and  solemnized,  with  a  deed  of  settlement  as 
usual  in  such  opulent  matches,  duly  executed; 
and  no  event  certainly  of  the  sort  was  ever  cele- 
brated by  a  greater  fervor  or  variety  of  rejoicings 
among  the  respective  tenants  of  the  parties.  They 
had  a  great  horror  of  falling  into  lite  hands  of  OW 
Bull;  and  regarded  the  marriage  of  their  proprie- 
tors under  whom  they  held  their  freeholds,  as  the 
surest  mode  of  warding  off  the  danger.  They 
were  not  disappointed.  United  purses,  and  good 
advocates  compelled  Old  Bull,  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle, to  withdraw  the  suit,  and  relinquish  forever, 
not  only  the  new  pretensions  he  had  set  up,  but 
the  old  privileges  he  had  been  allowed. 

The  marriage  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  was  not  a 
barren  one.  On  the  contrary  every  year  or  two 
added  a  new  member  to  the  family ;  and  on  such 
occasions  the  practice  was  to  set  off  a  portion  of 
land  sufficient  for  a  good  farm  to  be  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  child  on  its  attaining  the  age  of 
manhood ;  and  these  lands  were  settled  very  rapid- 
ly by  tenants  going  as  the  case  might  be  from  the 
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estates,  sometimes  of  Jonathan,  sometimes  of  Mary, 
and  sometimes  partly  from  one  and  partly  from 
the  other. 

It  happened  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  nonage 
of  the  10th  or  11th  fruit  of  the  marriage,  some 
difficulties  were  started  concerning  the  rules  and 
conditions,  of  declaring  the  young  party  of  age, 
and  of  giving  him  as  a  member  of  the  family,  the 
management  of  his  patrimony.  Jonathan  became 
possessed  with  a  notion  that  an  arrangement  ought 
to  be  made  that  would  prevent  the  new  farm  from 
being  settled  and  cultivated,  as  in  all  the  latter 
instances,  indiscriminately  by  persons  removing 
from  his  and  Mary's  estate,  and  confine  this  privi- 
lege to  those  going  from  his  own ;  and  in  the  per- 
rerse  humor  which  had  seized  him,  he  listened 
moreover  to  suggestions  that  Mary  had  some  un- 
due advantage  from  the  selections  of  the  head 
stewards  which  happened  to  have  been  made  much 
oflener  out  of  her  tenants  than  his. 

Now  the  prejudice  suddenly  taken  up  by  Jona- 
than against  the  equal  right  of  Mary's  tenants  to 
remove  with  their  property  to  new  farms,  was 
connected  with  a  peculiarity  in  Mary's  person  not 
•«  yet  noticed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
circumstance  is  not  the  less  true,  that  Mary  when 
i  child,  had  unfortunately  received  from  a  certain 
African  dye,  a  stain  on  her  left  arm  which  had 
made  it  perfectly  black,  and  withal  somewhat 
weaker  than  the  other  arm.  The  misfortune 
arc«e  from  her  being  prevailed  on  to  let  a  ship 
from  Africa,  loaded  with  the  article,  enter  a  river 
running  through  her  estate,  and  dispose  of  a  part 
of  the  noxious  cargo.  The  fact  was  well  known 
to  Jonathan  at  the  time  of  their  marriage;  and  if 
fell  as  an  objection,  it  was  in  a  manner  reduced  to 
nothing  by  the  comely  form  and  pleasing  features 
of  Mary  in  every  other  respect ;  by  her  good 
sense  and  amiable  manners ;  and  in  part  perhaps 
by  the  large  and  valuable  estate  she  brought  with 
her. 

In  the  unlucky  fit  however  which  was  upon 
him,  he  looked  at  the  black  arm,  and  forgot  all 
the  rest.  To  such  a  pitch  of  feeling  was  he 
wrought  up,  that  he  broke  out  into  the  grossest 
taunts  on  Mary  for  her  misfortune;  not  omitting 
at  the  same  time  to  remind  her  of  his  long  for- 
bearance, to  exert  his  superior  voice  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  head  steward.  lie  had  now,  he 
said,  got  his  eyes  fully  opened,  he  saw  every  thing 
in  a  new  light,  and  was  resolved  to  act  accord- 
ingly. As  to  the  bead  steward,  he  would  let  her 
see  that  the  appointment  was  virtually  in  his 
power ;  and  she  might  take  her  leave  of  all  chance 
of  ever  having  another  of  her  tenants  advance  to 
that  station.  Aud  as  to  the  black  arm,  she  should, 
if  the  color  could  not  be  taken  out,  either  tear  off 
tbe  skin  from  the  flesh,  or  cut  off  the  limb :  For 
it  was  his  fixed  determination,  that  one  or  the 
other  should  be  done,  or  he  would  sue  out  a  di- 


vorce, and  there  should  be  an  end  of  all  connec- 
tion between  them  and  their  estates.  I  have,  he 
said,  examined  well  the  marriage  settlement,  and 
flaws  have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  that  never  oc- 
curred before,  by  which  I  shall  be  able  to  set  the 
whole  aside.  White  as  I  am  all  over,  I  can  no 
longer  consort  with  one  marked  with  such  a  de- 
formity as  the  blot  on  your  person. 

Mary  was  so  stunned  with  the  language  she 
heard  that  it  was  sometime  before  she  could  speak 
at  all ;  and  as  the  surprise  abated,  she  was  almost 
choked  with  the  anger  and  indignation  swelling 
in  her  bosom.  Generous  and  plac  able  as  her  tem- 
per was,  she  had  a  proud  sensibility  to  what  she 
thought  an  unjust  and  degrading  treatment,  which 
did  not  permit  her  to  suppress  the  violence  of  her 
first  emotions.  Her  language  accordingly  for  a 
moment  was  such  as  these  emotions  prompted. 
But  her  good  sense,  and  her  regard  for  Jonathan, 
whose  qualities  as  a  good  husband  she  had  long 
experienced,  soon  gained  an  ascendancy,  and 
changed  her  tone  to  that  of  sober  reasoning  and 
affectionate  expostulation.  Well,  my  dear  hus- 
band, you  see  what  a  passion  you  had  put  me  into. 
But  it  is  over  now, and  I  will  endeavor  to  express 
my  thoughts  with  the  calmness  and  good  feelings 
which  become  the  relation  of  wife  and  husband. 

As  to  the  case  of  providing  for  our  child  just 
coming  of  age,  I  shall  say  but  little.  We  both 
have  such  a  tender  regard  for  him  and  such  a  de- 
sire to  see  him  on  a  level  with  his  brethren  as  to 
the  chance  of  making  his  fortune  in  the  world,  that 
I  am  sure  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred  will 
in  some  way  or  other  be  got  over. 

But  I  cannot  pass  so  lightly  over  the  reproaches 
you  cast  on  the  color  of  my  left  arm ;  and  on  the 
more  frequent  appointment  of  my  tenants  than  of 
yours,  to  the  head  stewardship  of  our  joint  estates. 

Now  as  to  the  first  point ;  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten,  my  worthy  partner,  that  this  infirmity 
was  fully  known  to  you  before  our  marriage,  and 
is  proved  to  be  so  by  the  deed  of  settlement  itself. 
At  that  time  you  made  no  objection  whatever  to 
our  union  ;  and  indeed  how  could  you  urge  such 
an  objection,  when  you  were  conscious  that  you 
yourself  was  not  entirely  free  from  a  like  stain  on 
your  person.  The  fatal  African  dye,  as  you  well 
know,  had  found  its  way  into  your  abode  as  well 
as  mine ;  and  at  the  time  of  our  marriage,  had 
spots  and  specks  scattered  over  your  body  as  black 
as  the  skin  on  my  arm.  And  although*  you  have 
by  certain  abrasions  and  other  applications,  taken 
them  in  sowe  measure  out,  there  are  visible  re- 
mains which  ought  to  soften  at  least  your  lan- 
guage when  reflecting  on  my  situation.  You 
ought  surely,  when  you  have  so  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly relieved  yourself  from  the  mortifying 
stain,  although  the  task  was  comparatively  so 
easy,  to  have  some  forbearance  and  sympathy 
with  roe  who  have  a  task  so  much  more  difficult 
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to  perform.  Instead  of  that  you  abuse  me  as  if 
I  had  brought  the  misfortune  on  myself,  and  could 
remove  it  at  will ;  or  as  if  you  had  pointed  out  a 
ready  way  to  do  it,  and  I  had  slighted  your  advice. 
Yet  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  I  am  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  origin  of  the  sad  mishap ;  that  I  am  as 
anxious  as  you  can  be  to  get  rid  of  it ;  that  you 
aro  as  unable  as  I  am  to  find  out  a  safe  and  feasi- 
ble plan  for  the  purpose ;  and  moreover,  that  I 
have  done  every  thing  I  could  in  the  mean  time, 
to  mitigate  an  evil  that  cannot  as  yet  be  removed. 
When  you  talk  of  tearing  off  the  skin  or  cutting 
off  the  unfortunate  limb,  must  I  remind  you  of 
what  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  most  skil- 
ful surgeon's  have  given  their  opinions  that  if  so 
cruel  an  operation  were  to  be  tried,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  bo  followed  by  a  mortification  or  a  bleeding 
to  death.  Let  me  ask  too,  whether,  should  nei- 
ther of  the  fatal  effects  ensue,  you  would  like  me 
better  in  my  mangled  or  mutilated  condition, 
than  you  do  now?  And  when  you  threaten  a  di- 
vorce and  an  annulment  of  the  marriage  settle- 
ment, may  I  not  ask  whether  your  estate  would 
not  suffer  as  much  as  mine  by  dissolving  the 
partnership  between  them  ?  I  am  far  from  deny- 
ing that  I  feel  the  advantage  of  having  the  pledge 
of  your  arm,  j'our  stronger  arm  if  you  please,  for 
the  protection  of  me  and  mine ;  and  that  my  in- 
terests in  general  have  been,  and  must  continue 
to  be  the  better  for  your  aid  and  counsel  in  the 
management  of  them.  But  on  the  other  hand 
you  must  be  equally  sensible  that  the  aid  of  my 
purse  will  have  its  value,  in  case  Old  Bull  or  any 
other  rich  litigious  fellow  should  put  us  to  the 
expense  of  another  tedious  law  suit  And  now 
that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  loss  and  gain,  you 
will  not  be  offended  if  1  lake  notice  of  a  report 
that  you  sometimes  insinuate,  that  my  estate,  ac- 
cording to  the  rates  of  assessment,  does  not  pay 
its  due  share  into  the  common  purse.  I  think, 
my  dear  Jonathan,  that  if  you  ever  entertained 
this  opinion  you  must  have  been  led  into  it,  by  a 
very  wrong  view  of  the  subject  As  to  the  direct 
income  from  rents,  there  can  be  no  deficiency  on 
my  part ;  the  rule  of  apportionment  being  clear 
and  founded  on  a  calculation  by  numbers.  And 
as  to  what  is  raised  from  the  articles  bought  and 
used  by  my  tenants,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
my  tenants  buy  or  use  less  than  yours,  consider- 
ing that  they  carry  a  greater  amount  of  crops  to 
market,  the  whole  of  which,  it  is  well  known, 
they  lay  out  in  articles  from  the  use  of  which  the 
bailiff  regularly  collects  the  sum  due.  It  would 
seem  then  that  my  tenants  selling  more,  buy 
more ;  buying  more,  use  more ;  and  using  more, 
pay  more.  Meaning,  however,  not  to  put  you  in 
the  wrong,  but  myself  in  the  right,  I  do  not  push 
the  argument  to  that  length,  because  I  readily 
agree  that  in  paying  for  articles  bought  and  used, 


you  have  beyond  the  fruits  of  the  soil  on  which  I 
depend,  ways  and  means  which  I  have  not  Yon 
draw  chiefly  the  interest  we  jointly  pay  for  the 
funds  we  were  obliged  to  borrow  for  the  feet  and 
costs  the  suit  Old  Bull  put  us  to.  Your  tenants 
also  turn  their  hands  so  ingeniously  to  a  variety 
of  handicraft  and  other  mechanical  productions, 
that  they  make  not  a  little  money  from  that 
source.  Besides  all  this,  you  gain  much  by  the 
fish  you  catch  and  carry  to  market ;  by  the  use 
of  your  teams  and  boats  in  transporting  and  trad- 
ing on  the  crops  of  my  tenants ;  and  indeed  in 
doing  that  sort  of  business  for  strangers  also. 
This  is  a  fair  statement  on  your  side  of  the  ac- 
count, with  the  drawback  however,  that  as  your 
tenants  are  supplied  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
articles,  made  by  themselves,  than  is  the  case 
with  mine,  the  use  of  which  articles  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  common  purse,  they  avoid  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  payments  collected  from  my 
tenants  If  I  were  to  look  still  further  into  this 
matter  and  refer  you  to  every  advantage  you 
draw  from  the  union  of  our  persons  and  property, 
I  might  remark,  that  the  profits  you  make  from 
your  teams  and  boats,  and  which  enable  you  to 
pay  your  quota,  are  in  great  part  drawn  from  the 
preference  they  have  in  conveying  and  disposing; 
of  the  products  of  my  soil ;  a  business  that  might 
fall  into  other  hands,  in  the  event  of  our  separa- 
tion. I  mention  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  not 
by  way  of  complaint,  for  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
your  gain  is  not  altogether  my  loss  in  this  more 
than  in  many  other  instances ;  and  that  what  pro- 
fits you  immediately  may  profit  roe  also  in  the 
long  run.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  calcu- 
lations and  comparisons  of  interest,  which  you 
ought  to  weigh  as  well  as  myself,  as  reasons 
against  the  measure  to  which  you  threaten  a  re- 
sort. For  when  I  consult  my  own  heart,  and 
call  to  mind  all  the  endearing  proofs  you  have 
given  of  yours  being  in  sympathy  with  it,  I  must 
needs  hope  that  there  are  other  ties  than  mere  in- 
terest, to  prevent  us  from  ever  suffering  a  tran- 
sient resentment  on  either  side,  with  or  without 
cause,  to  bring  on  both,  all  the  consequences  of  s 
divorce;  consequences  too  which  would  be  a  sad 
inheritance  indeed  for  our  numerous  and  beloved 
offspring. 

As  to  the  other  point  relative  to  the  bead 
stewards,  I  must  own,  my  worthy  husband,  that 
I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  for  any  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction on  your  part  or  blame  on  mine.  It  i* 
true,  as  you  say,  that  they  have  been  oftener 
taken  from  among  my  tenants  than  yours;  hut 
under  other  circumstances  the  reverse  might  as 
well  have  happened.  If  the  individuals  appoint- 
ed, had  made  their  way  to  the  important  trust  by 
corrupt  or  fallacious  means ;  if  they  had  l*en 
preferred  merely  because  they  dwelt  on  my  es- 
tate, or  bad  succeeded  by  any  interposition  of 
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mine  contrary  to  your  inclination ;  or  finally,  if 
they  bad  administered  the  trust  unfaithfully,  sa- 
crificing your  interests  to  mine,  or  the  interests 
of  both  to  selfish  or  unworthy  purposes,  in  either 
of  these  cases,  you  would  hare  ground  for  your 
complaints.  But  I  know  Jonathan  that  you  are 
too  just  and  too  candid  not  to  adroit  that  no  such 
ground  exists.  The  head  stewards  in  question 
coo  Id  not  hare  been  appointed  without  your  own 
participation  as  well  as  mine.  They  were  re- 
commended to  our  joint  choice  by  the  reputed 
fairness  of  their  characters,  by  their  tried  fidelity 
and  competency  in  previous  trusts,  and  by  their 
exemption  from  all  charges  of  impure  and  grasp- 
ins  designs;  and  so  far  were  they  from  being  par- 
tial to  my  interest  at  the  expense  of  yours,  that 
they  were  rather  considered  by  my  tenants  as 
leaning  to  a  management  more  favorable  to  yours 
than  to  mine.  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  the 
bounties  direct  and  indirect  to  your  teams  and 
boats,  to  the  hands  employed  in  your  fisheries, 
and  to  the  looms  and  other  machineries,  which 
without  such  encouragements  would  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  threatened  rivalships  of  interfering 
ttti>hbors ;  I  say  only,  that  these  ideas  were  in 
the  heads  of  some  of  my  tenants.  For  myself  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  them  but  as  a  defence 
against  what  I  must  regard  as  so  unfounded  a 
charge,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  make 
•  lasting  impression. 

But  laying  aside  all  these  considerations,  I  re- 
peat, my  dear  Jonathan,  that  the  appointment  of 
the  head  steward  lies  as  much,  if  not  more,  with 
you  than  with  me.  Let  the  choice  fall  where  it 
owy  you  will  find  me  faithfully  abiding  by  it, 
whether  it  be  thought  the  best  possible  one  or  not, 
and  sincerely  wishing  that  he  may  equally  im- 
prove better  opportunities  of  serving  us  both,  than 
w«  the  lot  of  any  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
him. 

Jonathan  who  had  a  good  heart,  as  well  as  a 
lournl  head  and  steady  temper,  was  touched  with 
Ibis  tender  and  conciliatory  language  of  Mary ; 
and  the  bickering  which  had  sprung  up  ended  as 
the  quarrels  of  lovers  always,  and  of  married  folks 
»(mutime$  do,  in  an  increased  affection  and  confi- 
dence between  the  parties. 

I**'  ,  p  For  the  8ouUiern  Lkarary  M«MMDfer. 

marrying  wki*i~ 

Philadklphia,  1835. 

Jr>  Dear  Mis* 

I  rci.LY  agree  with  you  in  the  high  character 
you  have  given  of  the  "  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger,"— some  numbers  of  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading,  and  join  most  heartily  with 
you  in  the  wish  that  it  may  meet  with  the  success 
rt  so  eminently  deserves.  But  what  shall  I  say 
in  reply  to  your  request  to  write  something  for  its 
columns?  You  are  aware  that  nothing  " medio- 


cre" can  find  its  way  there ;  and  you  are  as  well 
aware  that  I  have  seldom  or  never  been  charged 
with  the  sin  of  authorship.  Your  requests  how- 
ever are  commands;  and  although  I  may  fail  to 
irive  to  the  subject  I  have  selected,  sufficient  inte- 
rest to  induce  the  editors  to  yield  it  a  place  in  their 
paper,  yet  will  I  indulge  the  hope  that  as  it  is  a 
true  story,  it  may  prove  useful  to  yourself,  for  the 
truths  it  reveals, — though  lacking  the  ornament  to 
make  them  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  "  local  habitation  " 
to  those  whose  brief  story  I  am  about  to  record. 
For  all  the  purposes  for  which  I  have  called  them 
up,  you  may  suppose  them  to  have  lived  in  either 
Albany  or  Richmond ;  for  in  many  respects  these 
cities  are  very  much  alike.  Each  is  situated  on  a 
noble  river,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  state.  Each 
has  in  its  vicinity,  hills  and  valleys,  and  landscapes 
of  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur,  amid  whose 
romantic  and  love  inspiring  scenes  many  a  sigh 
has  been  breathed  and  many  a  vow  offered  in  vain. 
Notwithstanding  these  places  thus  resemble  each 
other,  I  would  here  observe  that  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  be  particular  in*  your  choice,  because 
you  may  have  known  or  heard  of  persons  and 
events  in  either  of  them  similar  to  those  here  de- 
scribed. What  happens  in  one  place  may  happen 
in  another,  and  he  who  travels  far  and  wide  will 
find  the  human  family  every  where  agitated  by  the 
same  feelings  and  the  same  passions,  and  that  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
world,  may  be  found  in  any  one  town  or  village, 
directing  and  controlling  the  destinies  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Leaving  however,  to  the  historian  and  the  philo- 
sopher, the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  developing  the  secret  springs  of  human 
action,  and  to  sager  heads  to  read  them,  than  that 
of  my  fair  correspondent, — I  will  only  ask  your  at- 
tention to  what  will  be  more  congenial  to  your 
wishes,  and  a  more  easily  understood  subject,  a 
tale  of  "Ladye  Love,"  in  which  some  of  my 
younger  friends  and  feelings  were  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

During  our  schoolboy  days,  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Georgo  Marley;  but  we  will  pass  over 
his  earlier  years,  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon 
a  particular  analysis  of  form  and  features,  mind 
or  manners,  I  will  leave  your  imagination  to  make 
George  whatever  you  please,  not  incompatible 
with  a  "  marvellously  proper  "  young  man,  tall 
and  straight,  with  raven  locks  and  eagle  eye— 
with  all  those  high  intellectual  qualities,  and  that 
deep  moral  rectitude,  which  wins  admiration  and 
commands  esteem.  Two  years  before  I  have  here 
introduced  him  to  you,  George's  father  was  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  wealthy  merchants  in  the 
city,  and  George's  education  and  hopes  were  in 
accordance  with  his  high  expectations.    But  a 
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scries  of  disasters  to  which  commercial  property  is 
so  very  liable,  swept  away  from  Mr.  Marley  every 
thing  he  possessed  but  the  honorable  and  virtuous 
character  of  himself  and  his  family.  At  the  time 
of  his  father's  misfortune  George  was  taken  from 
school,  and  placed  in  a  merchant's  counting  house, 
to  qualify  him  for  the  active  career  of  life  thus 
early  forced  upon  hint — a  career  in  which  he  must 
depend  upon  his  own  exertions  for  success,  and  in 
which  he  must  win  for  himself,  and  by  himself, 
whatever  be  might  obtain  of  fortune  or  of  fame. 

In  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  situation 
at  this  time,  I  am  aware  there  is  nothing  to  excite 
your  sympathy.  Many  thousands  of  young  men 
enter  upon  the  active  scenes  of  life  under  more  dis- 
advantages than  these — without  friends,  without  a 
good  education,  without  early  habits  of  propriety 
and  rectitude,  and  yet  reach  to  the  highest  emi- 
nence and  renown;  and  why  might  not  George 
Marley?  The  answer  is  simply,  he  loved!  and 
would  not  love  inspire  him  with  stronger  and  more 
powerful  motives  for  exertion  and  success? 

Isabella  Barclay  was,  if  ever  there  was,  a  per- 
fectly lovely  girl.  She  was  one  of  those  fair  crea- 
tures that  occasionally  are  seen  among  us,  but 
which  seem  to  belong  to  a  higher  order  of  beings 
than  those  inhabiting  this  lower  world.  It  is  not 
wonderful  therefore  that  George  Marley  should 
love  her,  or  that  she  should  love  him.  They  did 
love,  truly— devotedly.  They  were  loo  young  to 
conceal  it ;  there  was  no  cause  for  concealment 
Every  body  knew  it;  their  parents  knew  it,  and 
sanctioned  it — and  why  should  they  not?  Pre- 
viously to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Marley,  they  were 
equal  in  fortune,  in  education,  and  in  all  that  could 
give  promise  of  a  certain  and  happy  union.  Al- 
though Mr.  Marley  had  fallen  from  affluence  to 
comparative  poverty,  yet  himself  and  his  family 
continued  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  all  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  particular  friendship  that  had 
existed  between  Mr.  Marley  and  Mr.  Barclay, 
and  their  respective  families,  to  all  appearance 
suffered  no  interruption. 

The  misfortunes  of  Mr.  Marley,  although  it  had 
blighted  the  hopes  of  George,  had  no  effect  on 
Isabella  but  to  excite  her  pity  and  strengthen  her 
love.  She  was  too  young  to  calculate  chances  or 
consequences — she  had  not  loved  George  for  his 
father's  wealth,  but  for  himself;  and  while  he  re- 
mained the  same,  her  affections  were  immutable. 
Thus  reasoned  this  pure  and  amiable  girl ;  and  for 
the  two  years  that  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  failure  of  Mr.  Marley,  up  to  that  at 
which  we  commenced  our  tale,  George  was  happy 
in  the  expectation  of  ere  long  being  enabled  to 
raise  bis  own  fallen  fortune,  and  happier  in  the 
tried  sincerity  of  his  Isabella's  love. 

I  need  not  stop  to  tell  you  of  the  thousand  hopes 
and  fears,  pleasures  and  pains,  our  lovers  suffered 
or  enjoyed :  I  suppose  they  were  such  as  are  common 


to  all  the  votaries  of  the  fickle  God.  Their  attach- 
ment had  commenced  at  school,  and  we  have  con- 
tinued it  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  she  seventeen,  and  at  no  time  had  any  interrup- 
tion to  its  progress  taken  place.    If  you  have  paid 
any  attention  to  these  love  affairs,  you  will  have 
observed  the  great  difference  there  is  between  those 
where  the  attachment  commences  early  in  life, 
and  the  parties  grow  up  together,  forming  and 
moulding  their  feelings,  their  wishes,  their  amuse- 
ments, their  tastes,  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  by 
the  same  model;  and  those  "whom  accident  or 
blind  chance"  bring  together,  and  from  some  pe- 
culiarity of  form  or  mind,  for  a  while  deem  them- 
selves in  love  with  each  other.    "With  the  former, 
it  is  the  web  of  their  existence,  which,  once  broken, 
can  never  be  woven  again ;  with  the  latter,  it  is 
"  like  a  lady's  glove,"  put  off  as  easily  as  it  is  put 
on,  and  with  whose  last  sigh  passes  away  all  its 
pleasures  and  its  pains,  leaving  no  "  wreck  be- 
hind."   As  that  of  George  and  Isabella  was  of  the 
former  kind,  and  as  no  objection  had  been  made  on 
the  inequality  of  their  fortunes,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  into  business  for  himself  under  the 
fairest  prospects,  their  marriage  when  they  should 
arrive  at  a  proper  age,  was  looked  for  by  them- 
selves and  all  others  as  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt 
or  contingency.  What  contingency  could  happen? 
Their  known  engagement,  his  constant  attention, 
and  her  acknowledged  affection  for  him,  formed  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the  advances  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  made  by  many  who  admired  her. 
Indeed,  you  and  I  would  suppose  that  no  one  would 
attempt  to  mar  their  promised  happiness,  or  wish 
to  win  hearts  that  had  so  long  beat  for  each  other, 
and  each  other  only.    Yet  did  the  spoiler  come! 
and  where  will  he  not  come?  Since  he  first  found 
his  way  into  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  blasted  the 
happiness  of  our  common  parents,  where  is  the 
paradise  some  spoiler  has  not  entered  ?  where  the 
scene  of  love  and  harmony  he  has  not  attempted 
to  break  up  and  destroy  ? 

In  the  particular  city  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
there  lived  a  bachelor  of  upwards  of  double  the 
age  of  George  Marley,  although  his  appearance 
was  younger  than  his  age  would  have  indicated; 
with  few  personal  attractions,  he  had  but  littleedu- 
cation ;  and  no  more  of  common  sense,  or  any 
other  kind  of  sense,  than  fitted  him  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth.  As  he  sustained  a  respecta- 
ble character,  was  called  rich,  and  lived  in  a  style 
of  comparative  splendor,  he  was  of  course  one  of 
the  good  society  of  the  city,  and  a  desirable  match 
for  any  daughter  a  mother  wished  to  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder.  If  Mr.  Simson,  for  such  was  this 
gentleman's  name,  ever  had  had  any  feelings  of 
the  heart — if  he  ever  was  susceptible  of  a  pure 
and  holy  love;  the  associations,  habits,  and  pur- 
suits of  his  whole  life,  had  long  since  deaden*' 
them  all,  or  made  them  subservient  to  his  will,  m 
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article  of  trade  or  commerce,  of  marketable  value, 
to  bestow  them  on  the  wife  of  bis  bosom,  as  a 
Pacha  bestows  his  on  the  last  fairest  slave  his  wealth 
has  purchased.  But  you  may  ask  what  Mr.  Sim- 
ion  has  to  do  with  the  loves  of  George  and  Isabel- 
la? Ah!  my  dear  girl,  old,  ignorant  and  cold 
hearted  as  he  may  be,  he  is  the  arbiter  of  their 
fate.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give  them  years  of 
happiness,  or  it  is  in  bis  power  to  blight  their  buds 
of  promise,  and  send  them  prematurely  to  their 
graves!  and  why?  because  he  is  rich!  I  know 
your  young  heart  rejects  the  supposition  that  such 
a  man  would,  or  could,  break  their  bonds  of  mu- 
tual love,  that  thus  seemed  to  have  been  formed 
and  strengthened  under  the  auspices  of  heaven, — 
that  be  by  any  means  could  "  pluck  from  the  brows 
of  their  innocent  love,  the  rose,  and  place  a  blister 
there."  I  know  you  anticipate  that  he  will  appro- 
priate a  part  of  bis  wealth  to  establish  George  in 
business, or  will  die  and  leave  it  all  to  him;  that 
thus  he  wUl  be  enabled  to  wed  his  Isabella,  and 
their  lives  thenceforth  **  go  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell."  Alas!  how  little  do  we  know  of  ourselves 
or  our  destiny !  how  unseen  or  mistaken  maybe 
li>e  path  that  leads  to  high  and  happy  places,  or 
that  which  leads  to  misery  and  despair ! 

Nothing  is  more  painful  to  my  mind,  than  to 
witness  a  beautiful  girl  thrown  into  the  alluring 
and  deceptive  scenes  of  life  without  a  mother's 
guardianship.  No  other  heart  can  sympathise  with 
her,  no  other  hand  direct  her  course.    She  does 
not  feel  for  them,  and  they  cannot  feel  with  her  ! 
Others  may  warn  and  advise  her,  but  none  but  n 
mother's  watchful  eye  can  perceive,  and  a  mo- 
ther's tender  care  guard  or  direct  her  young  affec- 
tions.   Isabella  had  a  mother.  But  Mrs.  Barclay 
was  a  woman  of  the  world.   In  early  life  she  may 
have  loved,  and  that  love  may  have  been  success- 
ful and  happy ;  or  she  may  have  married  for  con- 
venience, to  gratify  some  darling  passion,  and  ne- 
ver have  know  n  the  deep  feelings  of  a  long  che- 
rUhed  affection.    No  matter  what  was  the  history 
of  her  younger  days,  they  had  passed  away,  and 
with  them  all  their  sympathies  and  all  their  influ- 
ence.  She  was  now  a  woman  of  the  world — a 
fashionable  lady.    She  loved  her  daughter,  and  to 
make  that  daughter  happy  was  the  chief  object  of 
her  care.    The  notions  of  happiness  entertained 
by  this  worthy  matron,  was  such  as  thousands  and 
thousands  believe,  yet  new  find  true.  The  show, 
the  glare  of  wealth  and  its  attendants,  the  unsatis- 
fying yet  exciting  routine  of  fashionable  life,  were 
to  her  every  thing ;  and  that  calm,  pure  and  vir- 
tuous happiness  which  springs  in  the  heart,  and  is 
cherished  by  its  high  and  heavenly  attributes,  were 
to  her  unknown,  or  as  nothing.  With  such  views, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  look  upon 
the  attachment  of  George  and  Isabella  in  the  most 
kvorable  light,  or  promote  its  continuance,  when 
it  interfered  with  any  other  more  splendid  prospect 
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that  might  offer.  Such  a  prospect  did  offer  ;  and 
that  being  who  of  all  others  should  have  directed 
her  young  and  unsuspecting  offspring  in  the  path 
of  truth  and  rectitude;  by  a  course  of  deceptions, 
endeavored  to  induce  Isabella  to  forsake  her  first 
and  only  love,  and  unite  herself  to  one  who  was 
incapable  of  loving  her,  and  who  she  could  never 
love— to  Mr.  Simson  !  George  was  early  apprised 
of  her  purpose,  and  did  all  a  true  and  noble  mind 
could  do,  to  avert  the  blow  she  was  preparing  for 
him.  His  fears  were  always  lulled  by  the  unwa- 
vering love  of  Isabella,  and  her  vows  of  constan- 
cy. He  believed  her  true,  and  she  believed  her- 
self true.  But  the  continual  and  insidious  efforts 
of  her  mother  and  her  fashionable  friends,  poison- 
ed her  mind;  and, tired  of  iheir importunities,  she 
at  length  yielded  to  their  persuasions.  George 
was  too  proud  to  let  the  world  triumph  in  the  pros- 
tration of  his  hopes;  as  soon  therefore  as  he  was 
assured  of  ber  infidelity,  he  set  sail  for  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Isabella's  abandonment  of  George,  and  her  affi- 
ance to  Mr.  Simson,  were  events  soon  known,  and 
as  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  perceptible  to  every  one,  that  her 
character  had  passed  away  with  him  who  had  so 
long  given  it  its  tone  and  direction.  Freed  from 
him  who  had  from  her  infancy  been  the  source 
and  the  companion  of  all  her  pleasures,  she  visited 
every  public  and  private  amusement  or  assembly, 
and  was  every  where  remarkable  for  her  vivid 
and  reckless  gaiety.  Those  who  judged  by  ap- 
pearances deemed  her  happy  in  her  new  situation ; 
but  those  who  looked  beneath  the  surface,  saw  only 
in  these  wild  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  vain  efforts 
to  banish  from  her  heart  "  the  worm  that  dyclh 
not." 

Some  months  after  the  departure  of  George,  Mr. 
Simson  and  Isabella  were  married.  From  the 
time  the  latter  had  broken  her  vows  to  George,  all 
intimacy  between  her  and  myself  had  ceased.  I 
was  not  therefore  at  her  wedding,  but  it  was  said 
to  be  numerous  and  brilliant — the  bride  splendid- 
ly decorated,  lovely,  and  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

For  a  few  short  yeors  after  her  marriage,  al- 
though I  lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  I 
could  hear  of  Isabella,  now  Mrs.  Simson.  For 
sometime  she  apparently  luxuriated  in  the  golden 
vision,  for  which  had  been  sacrificed  her  earliest 
and  fondest  anticipations.  She  gave  the  largest 
parties,  and  the  most  splendid  fetes,  and  the  fash- 
ionable world  pronounced  her  marriage  fortunate. 
But  soon  this  illusory  existence  vanished,  and  I 
learned,  what  nothing  can  conceal,  that  the  decay 
which  halteth  not  had  settled  itself  upon  her  beauti- 
ful form.  A  few  months  and  she  was  confined  to  her 
house,  and  then  to  her  room,  and  then  to  her  bed — 
and  then  came  from  her  a  brief  but  thrilling  let- 
ter, ardently  desiring  me  to  come  to  her  before  she 
died.    I  did  go ;  and  did  bear  from  her  dying  lips, 
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how  a  mother's  mistaken  love  had  made  her  faith- 
less, and  of  the  yean  of  hoj>eless  and  bitter  anguish 
that  followed  and  dragged  her  down  to  the  grave. 
I  have  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions— I  have  seen  the  last  struggle  of  a  father,  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  all  of  these  I  have  had 
deep  sorrow.  But  it  was  in  the  presence  of  that 
broken  hearted  sufferer,  and  from  the  revealings 
and  monitions  of  her  departing  spirit,  I  learn- 
ed that  enduring  lesson  of  life,  which  time  nor  cir- 
cumstance can  ever  obliterate.  Yes!  my  dear 
girl ;  it  was  there  I  received  that  lesson  which  I 
have  so  often  endeavored  to  impress  upon  your 
mind, — to  guard  you  against  the  snares  that  arc 
every  where  spread  by  those  who  have  wrecked 
their  own  happiness,  to  draw  the  young  and 
thoughtless  into  the  vortex  of  their  own  dazzling 
but  heartless  pleasures.  Could  you  have  been  in 
that  chamber,  and  have  seen  and  known  how  one 
so  lovely,  and  whose  morning  of  life  was  so  fair, 
had  been  snatched  from  the  world  of  her  bright 
dreams, — prostrating  in  her  fall  all  the  years  of 
earthly  bliss  that  might  have  been  hers,  and  all 
the  proud  aspirations,  the  promised  felicity  of  him, 
the  betrothed  of  her  heart, — you  would  never  again 
breathe  one  sigh,  or  one  wish,— or  weaken  one 
chord  of  pure  affection,  for  all  that  wealth  and 
fashion  can  promise  or  bestow. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  she  left  this 
world  of  trouble, — and  the  papers  of  the  day,  an- 
nounced in  the  usual  manner, — Died,  on  the  — 
instant,  of  a  "  pulmonary  complaint,"  Mrs.  Sim- 
son,  wife  of  Mr.  Simson  ;  and  who  thought 

otherwise?  who  of  all  that  surrounded  her,  could 
deem  she  had  a  heart  to  break?  Thus  she  passed 
away ;  and  the  world,  busied  with  its  own  little 
and  great  schemes,  soon  ceased  to  remember  that 
she  had  overlived,  or  loved,  or  died. 

With  Isabella  end*  our  tale.  And  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary in  conclusion  to  say,  that  George  never 
knew  bow  fully  and  fearfully  she  had  atoned  for 
her  fetal  error.  Before  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  him  my  last  painful  interview 
with  her, — and  her  prayers  for  his  happiness  and 
forgiveness,  he  had  fallen  in  the  struggle  of  South 
America  for  liberty  and  independence.  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay is  still  alire,  and  so  is  Mr.  Simson,  though 
now  some  ten  years  older  than  when  he  led  Isabel- 
la a  victim  to  the  altar.  I  presume  he  is  still  in 
the  market ;  ho  is  ten  years  older,  he  is  ten  years 
richer,  and  thus  doubly  desirable  to  those  mothers 
who  love  their  daughters,  and  wish  to  have  them 
well  married. 

I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  but 
my  letter  has  extended  itself  too  long,  and  yet  1 
fear  it  is  too  short  to  make  that  impression  1  could 
wish.  I  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  Isabella's 
fate  will  awaken  in  your  breast,  as  it  did  in  mine, 
those  reflections  that  will  lead  you  justly  to  appre- 
ciate how  felse  and  empty  are  the  world's  opinions, 


when  compared  with  the  conscientious  dictates  of 
our  own  calm  and  unbiassed  judgment,— and  deter- 
mine you  to  choose  that  life  whence  rises  and  flowi 
the  streams  of  all  our  earthly  happiness.  If  I  hare 
failed,  and  that  flower  which  now  blooms  so  fair 
and  fragrant  by  the  banks  of  Powhatan,  should  he 
plucked  by  a  hand  insensible  to  its  sweets,  to  orna- 
ment some  princely  hall,  and  wither  amid  all  its 
splendor,  then  you  may  recollect  the  warning 
voice,  and  think  of  one,  though  humble,  who 
would  have  sacrificed  every  other  hope  of  happi- 
ness to  cherish  that  flower — you  may  then  remem- 

For  the  Southern  Literary  M clearer. 
SKETCH  OP  VIRGINIA  SCENERY. 

The  following  Sketch  of  Virginia  Scenery  ki  aeni  with  the 
hope  the  author  will  eieuee  the  liberty  taken,  at  it  mi  wiitieo 
without  the  alighleat  idea  of  iu  being  ew  publwbtd,  by  a  truel- 
ler  through  lomt  of  the  acenei  of  Western  Virginia  :— 

"  It  was  a  charming  evening — the  sky  was  al- 
most cloudless,  and  the  sultry  air  of  summer  seem- 
ed to  be  gradually  giving  way  to  the  cool  and  re- 
freshing breezes  of  autumn.  Accompanied  by  a 
few  companions  and  some  persons  acquainted  with 
the  surrounding  country,  I  ascended  the  large  and 
romantic  rock  near  the  village  of  Rockymowit, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  •*  Bald  Knob.1'  Tail 
rock  is  alKNit  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  the  ascent  exceedingly  steep  and  difficult.  lis 
name  is  indeed  descriptive  of  its  general  character 
and  appearance,  which  are  calculated  to  strike 
more  by  its  novelty  of  height  and  rugged  aspect, 
than  iU  beauty  of  herbage  or  richness  of  ature.- 
We  wound  up  among  ledges  of  rock,  and  now  and 
then  found  our  progress  retarded  by  the  interven- 
tion  of  some  stunted  cedars  and  oaks,  which  had 
clung  to  a  soil  which  would  seem  hardly  able  to 
afford  any  sustenance,  except  to  the  moss,  long  cele- 
brated for  its  fondness  for  the  flinty  rock.  This 
mojis,  consisting  of  several  rich  and  beautiful  spe- 
cies, has  wove  a  seeming  carpet  of  the  most  vivid 
green,  and  surpasses  in  softness  the  finest  fabrici 
of  the  Turkish  looms.  Delighted  and  amused,  we 
strolled  from  cliff  to  cliff,  gazing  on  the  works  of 
Omnipotence,  which  arose  around,  above,  beneath 
us,  and  feasting  our  delighted  senses  oa  the  neb 
magnificence  of  the  scenes  presented  from  itisam* 
mit.  The  lofty  mountains  dimly  seen  from  afar; 
the  « rural  cottages'  in  the  vales  below;  the  smoke 
richly  curling  from  the  unseen  hamlets  amongthe 
lofty  trees;  the  startling  sound  of  the  huntsman  t 
gun  re-echoed  from  the  rocky  heights — were  an  as- 
semblage of  pleasures  rarely  enjoyed  by  so  short  in 
excursion.  The  4  Peaks  of  Otter/  appeared  with 
much  distinctness  and  beauty,  w  hile  a  rich  and  va- 
riegated cloud  seemed  to  rest  on  their  summiti  as 
though  it  had  stooped  to  gaze  with  us  on  the" 
magnificent  heights.  A  branch  of  the  Alleghany 
is  also  visible  between  two  lofty  hills,  and  the  hi* 
tints  that  rested  on  its  brow,  contrasted  with  the 
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^lo w  iii it  greens  of  the  adjacent  forests,  presented  to 
the  eye  a  grateful  and  pleasing  variety  of  shade. — 
The  picturesque  village  of  Rocky  mount  appears 
to  much  advantage  from  this  rock,  and  the  coun- 
try around  is  one  of  much  wild  and  romantic  beau- 
ty. Long  did  we  gaze  on  the  works  of  nature's 
God,— displayed  in  majestic,  rural,  and  beautiful 
scenes;  and  then  turning  from  these  glorious  mani- 
festations of  wisdom  and  power,  traced  the  names 
of  many  a  youthful  swain  and  maid,  who  had  chi- 
selled out  their  initials  on  the  flinty  rock,  urged  no 
doqbt  by  the  puerile  ambition  of  being  remember- 
ed long  after  they  had  ceased  to  roam  among  its 
rocky  alcoves.  There  could  the  poet's  soul  catch 
iparki  of  inspiration  from  nature's  open  volume, 
and  the  painter's  pencil  vainly  strive  to  touch  with 
living  lines  his  there  faithless  canvass.  '  Who  can 
psint  like  nature  ?'  would  echo  from  each  lovely 
object;  and  man,  in  all  his  pride  of  nature  and  of 
art,  shrink  from  the  task  of  copying  her  rich  and 
forgeous  dyes.  There  would  the  Christian  pour 
out  his  soul  in  adoration  and  praise;  and,  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  Hand  that  raised  the  moun- 
tains ajid  spread  out  the  plain,  stoop  not  to  draw 
ha  sources  of  delight  from  the  poorer,  yet  still  rich 
pleasures  afforded  to  the  carnal  mind.  The  fan- 
ciful may,  aided  by  this  sketch,  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  beauties  of  the  scenes, — but  let  them,  like  me, 
new  them  as  they  are,  and  they  will  own  how  far 
the  reality  exceeds  the  most  vivid  colorings  of 
even  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  works 
of  nature's  God."  j.  w.  c. 

September,  1832. 

From  the  Scouiah  Literary  Gazette. 
COURTSHIP  AJID  MARRIAGE* 

Tbkre  lived  in  a  country  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  a  decent  fanner,  who,  by  patient  industry 
and  frugality,  and  without  being  avaricious,  had  made 
himself  easy  in  circumstances.  He  enjoyed  life  with- 
out being  profuse;  ifor  he  tempered  his  enjoyments 
with  moderation.  At  die  age  of  sixty,  he  still  retain- 
ed the  bloom  of  health  on  his  cheek.  He  lived  till  that 
age  a  bachelor ;  but  his  household  affairs  were  regulated 
by  a  young  woman,  whose  attentive  zeal  for  her  mas- 
ter's interest  made  it  easy  for  him  to  enjoy  his  home 
without  a  wife.  She  was  only  in  the  character  of  his 
humble  servant,  but  she  was  virtuous  and  prudent 
Betty  allotted  the  tasks  to  the  servants  in  the  house, 
performed  the  labor  within  doors,  during  harvest,  when 
all  the  others  were  engaged.  She  saw  every  thing  kept 
in  order,  and  regulated  all  with  strict  regdrd  to  economy 
and  cleanliness.  She  had  U»e  singular  good  fortune  to 
be  at  once  beloved  by  her  fellow-servants,  as  well  as 
respected  and  trusted  by  her  master.  Her  master  even 
consulted  her  in  matters  where  he  knew  she  could  give 
advice,  and  (bund  it  often  his  interest  to  do  so.  But 
her  modesty  was  such,  that  she  never  tendered  her  ad- 
vices gratuitously.  Prudence  regulated  all  her  actions, 
and  she  kept  the  most  respectful  distance  from  her  mas- 
ter. She  paid  all  attention  to  his  wants  and  wishes ; 
nor  could  a  wife  or  daughter  have  been  more  attentive. 

Vol  I. 


When  he  happened  to  be  from  home,  it  was  her  pro- 
vince to  wait  upon  him  when  he  returned,  provide  his 
refreshment,  and  administer  to  all  his  wants.  Then 
she  reported  to  him  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  the 
work  which  had  been  done.  It  did  not  escape  her  mas- 
ter's observation,  however,  that,  though  she  was  anx- 
ious to  relate  the  truth,  she  still  strove  to  extenuate  and 
hide  the  faults  of  those  who  had  committed  misdemea- 
nors. Her  whole  conduct  was  such,  that,  for  the  period 
of  fifteen  years,  the  brcadi  of  slander  dared  not  to 
hazard  a  whisper  against  her. 

It  happened,  however,  that  a  certain  maiden  lady  in 
the  neighborhood  had  cast  an  eye  upon  the  farmer. 
She  was  the  niece  of  a  bachelor  minister,  and  lived  at 
the  manse  in  the  character  of  housekeeper.  But,  with 
nil  opportunity  to  become  a  competitor  with  Betty,  she 
could  never  gain  her  character.  Those  people  who 
want  personal  attractions  take  strange  means  of  paying 
court,  and  endeavoring  to  open  the  way  for  themselves. 
What  they  cannot  effect  by  treaty,  they  endeavor  to 
do  by  sapping.  Scandal  is  their  magazine,  by  which 
they  attempt  to  clear  their  way  from  all  obstructions. 
This  maiden  lady  made  some  sinister  remarks,  in  such 
a  way,  and  in  such  a  place,  as  were  sure  to  reach  the 
farmer's  ear.  The  farmer  was  nearly  as  much  interest- 
ed for  the  character  of  his  servant  as  he  was  for  his  own, 
and  so  soon  as  he  discovered  the  authoress,  made  her  a 
suitable  return.  But  he  made  ample  amends  to  Betty 
for  the  injury  she  had  suffered,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rewarded  her  for  her  services,  by  taking  her  for  his 
wife.  By  this  event,  the  lady,  whose  intentions  had 
been  well  understood,  and  who  had  thought  of  aggran- 
dizing herself  at  the  expense  and  ruin  of  poor  Betty, 
found  that  she  had  contributed  the  very  means  to  ad- 
vance her  to  the  realization  of  a  fortune  she  had  never 
hoped  for.  May  all  inlermeddlers  of  the  same  cast 
have  the  same  punishment :  they  are  pests  to  society. 

Betty's  success  had  created  some  speculation  in  the 
country.  Though  every  one  agreed  that  Betty  deserved 
her  fortune,  it  was  often  wondered  how  such  a  modest, 
unassuming  girl  had  softened  the  heart  of  the  bachelor, 
who,  it  was  thought,  was  rather  flinty  in  regard  to  the 
fair  sex.  Betty  had  an  acquaintance,  who  was  situated 
in  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as  herself,  in  being  at 
the  head  of  a  bachelor  farmer's  house ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  she  had  formed  a  design  of  conquering  her 
master.  If  Betty  used  artifice,  however,  it  was  with- 
out  design.  But  her  neighbor  could  not,  it  would 
appear,  believe  that  she  had  brought  the  matter  to  a 
bearing  without  some  stratagem ;  and  she  wished  Betty 
to  tell  her  how  she  liad  gone  about  "courting  the  old 


man."  There  was,  withal,  so  much  native  simplicity 
about  Betty,  and  the  manner  of  relating  her  own  court- 
ship and  marriage  is  so  like  herself,  that  it  would 
lose  its  nantU  unless  told  in  her  own  homely  Scotch 
woy.  Betty,  into  all,  had  a  lisp  in  her  speech,  that  is, 
a  defect  in  speech,  by  which  the  *  is  always  pro- 
nounced as  Is,  which  added  a  still  deeper  shade  of  sim- 
plicity to  her  manner;  but  it  would  be  trifling  to  suit 
the  orthography  to  that  common  defect.  The  reader 
can  easily  suppose  that  he  hears  Betty  lisping,  while 
she  is  relating  her  story  to  her  attentive  friend. 

*' Wecl,  Betty,'*  says  her  acquaintance,  "come,  gi'e 
me  a  sketch,  an'  tell  me  a*  about  it;  for  I  may  ha'e  a 
chance  mysel'.  We  dinna  ken  what's  afore  us.  We're 
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no  the  waur  o'  ha'ein'  some  body  to  tell  us  the  road, 
whan  we  dinna  ken  a'  the  cruitu  and  ihraws  in'L" 
44  Deed,'*  says  Betty,  44  there  was  little  about  it  ava. 
Our  maister  was  awa  at  the  fair  ae  day  selling  the 
lambs,  and  it  was  gey  late  afore  he  cam'  hame.  Our 
maister  verra  seldom  steys  late,  for  he's  a  douce  roan 
as  can  be.  Wcel,  ye  see,  he  was  mair  herty  than  I  had 
scon  him  for  a  lang  time ;  but  I  opine  he  had  a  gude 
merket  for  his  lambs,  and  thcr's  room  for  excuse  whan 
anc  drives  a  gude  bergen.  Indeed,  to  tell  even  on  truth, 
he  had  rather  better  than  a  wee  drap  in  bis  e'e.  Il 
was  my  usual  to  sit  up  till  he  cam'  hame,  when  he  was 
awa.  When  he  cam'  in  and  gaed  up  stairs,  he  fand 
his  sipper  ready  for  him.  '  Betty,'  says  he,  very  saft- 
like.  '  Sir,'  says  I.  '  Betty,'  says  he, '  what  has  been 
gnun  on  the  day — a's  right,  I  houp?'  'Ouy,  sir,'  says 
I.  *  Very  weel,  very  weel,'  says  he,  in  his  ain  canny 
way.  He  ga'e  me  a  clap  on  the  shouthcr,  and  said  I 
was  a  gude  lassie.  When  I  had  tell  him  a'  that  had 
been  dune  throu'  the  day,  just  as  I  aye  did,  he  ga'e 
me  another  clap  on  the  shouther,  and  said  he  was  a  for- 
tunate man  to  ha'e  sic  a  carefu'  person  about  the  house. 
I  never  had  heard  him  say  as  muck  I e  to  my  face  before, 
tho'  he  alien  said  mair  ahint  my  back.  I  really  thocht 
he  was  fey.  Our  maister,  when  he  had  gotten  his  sip- 
per finished,  began  to  be  verra  joky  ways,  and  said 
that  I  was  baith  a  gude  and  bonny  lassie.  I  kent  that 
folks  arna'  themsels  whan  in  drink,  and  they  say  rather 
mair  than  they  wad  do  if  they  were  sober.  Sae  I  cam' 
nwa'  doon  into  the  kitchen. 

"Twa  or  three  days  after  that,  our  maister  cam'  into 
the  kitchen—'  Betty,'  says  he.  *  Sir,*  says  I.  4  Betty,' 
says  he,  'come  up  stairs;  I  want  to  speak  t'ye,'  says 
he.  '  Verra  weel,  sir,'  says  L  Sae  I  went  up  stairs  af- 
ter him,  thinking  a'  the  road  that  he  was  gaun  to  tell 
me  something  about  the  feeding  o'  the  swine,  or  killing 
the  heefer,  or  something  like  that.  But  whan  he  telt 
me  to  sit  doun,  I  saw  there  was  something  serious,  for 
he  never  bad  me  sit  doun  afore  but  ance,  and  that  was 
whan  he  was  gaun  to  Glasgow  fair.  •  Betty,'  says  he, 
'ye  ha'e  been  lang  a  servant  to  me,'  says  he,  'and  a 
gude  and  -honest  servant.  Since  yc*re  sae  gude  a  ser- 
vant, I  aflcn  think  ye'tl  make  a  better  wife  Ha'e  ye 
ony  objection  to  be  a  wife,  Betty?'  say 8  he.  4 1  dinna 
ken,  sir,'  says  I.  '  A  body  canna  just  any  hou  they 
like  a  bargain  till  tbey  see  the  article.'  '  Weel,  Betty,' 
says  he, 4  ye're  very  right  there  again.  I  ha'e  had  ye 
for  a  servant  these  fifteen  years,  and  I  never  knew  that 
I  could  find  fau't  wi'  ye  for  onything.  Ye're  carefu', 
honest,  an'  attentif,  an'  .'  4  O,  sir,'  says  I,  '  ye  al- 
ways paid  me  for't,  and  it  was  only  my  duty.'  '  Weelt 
weel,'  says  he,  4  Betty,  that's  true ;  but  then  I  mean  to 
mak'  amens  t'ye  for  the  evil  speculation  that  Tibby 
Langtongue  raised  about  you  and  me,  and  forby,  the 
warld  are  taking  the  same  liberty :  sae,  to  stop  a'  their 
mouths,  you  and  I  soil  be  married.'  4  Verra  weel,  sir,' 
says  I ;  for  what  cou'd  I  say  ? 

44 Our  maister  looks  into  the  kitchen  another  day,  an' 
says,  'Betty,'  says  he.  4 Sir,'  says  I.  'Betty,'  says  he, 
'  I  am  gaun  to  gi'e  in  our  names  to  be  cried  in  the  kirk, 
this  and  next  Sabbath.'    '  Verra  weel,  sir,'  says  I. 

"About  eight  days  after  this,  our  maister  says  to  me, 
4  Betty,'  says  he.  4  Sir,'  says  I.  '  I  think,'  says  he, 
*  we  will  ha'e  the  marriage  put  owre  neist  Friday,  if  ye 
ha'e  nac  objection.'    4  Verra  weel,  sir,'  says  I.  'And 


ye'll  tak'  the  grey  yad,  and  gang  to  the  l 
day,  an'  get  your  bits  o'  wedding  hraws.  I  ha'e  spokes 
to  Mr.  Cheap,  the  draper,  and  ye  can  tak'  aff  ooythiog 
ye  want,  an*  please  yoursell,  for  I  canna  get  ava  that 
day.'   4  Verra  weel,  sir,'  says  I. 

"Sae  I  gaed  awa  to  the  toun  on  Monday,  an  bought 
some  wee  bits  o'  things ;  but  I  had  plenty  o'  claea,  and 
I  cou'dno  think  o'  being  'stravngant.  I  took  them  to  the 
manty-makcr,  to  get  made,  and  they  were  sent  hame  on 
Thursday. 

"  On  Thursday  night,  our  maister  says  to  me,  'Bet* 
ty,'  says  he.  'Sir,'  says  I.  'To-morrow  is  oar  wedding- 
day,'  says  he,  'an'  ye  maun  see  that  a'  things  are  pre- 
pared  for  the  denner,'  says  he,  '  an'  see  every  thing 
dune  yoursel,'  says  he, 4  for  I  expect  some  company, 
an'  I  wad  like  to  see  every  thing  feat  and  uddy  in  your 
ain  way,' says  he.    '  Verra  weel,  sir,' says  L 

"  I  had  never  ta'en  a  serious  thought  about  the  mat- 
ter till  now  ;  and  I  began  to  consider  that  1  must  eiert 
mysel  to  please  my  maister  and  the  company.  Sae  I 
got  every  thing  in  readiness,  and  got  every  thing  dean- 
I  cou'dna  think  ought  was  dune  right  except  my  ain 
hand  was  in'L 

44  On  Friday  morning,  our  maister  says  to  me,  'Betty,' 
says  he,  'Sir,'  says  L  'Go  away  and  get  yomwl 
dressed,'  says  he,  'for  the  company  will  soon  be  here, 
and  ye  maun  be  decent.  An'  ye  maun  stay  in  the  rcoai 
u  p  stairs,'  says  he, '  till  ye're  sent  for,'  says  he.  '  Verra 
weel,  sir,'  says  I.  But  there  was  sic  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  sae  many  grand  dishes  to  prepare  for  the  dinner  to 
the  company,  that  I  could  not  get  awa',  and  the  hail 
folk  were  come  afore  I  got  mysel  dressed. 

"  Our  maister  cam'  doun  stairs,  and  telt  me  to  go  up 
that  instant  and  dress  mysel,  for  the  minister  was  just 
com  in  doun  the  loan.  Sae  I  was  obliged  to  learc  every 
thing  to  the  rest  of  the  servants,  an'  gang  up  stairs,  an' 
pit  on  my  claes. 

44  When  I  was  wanted,  Mr.  Brown  o'  the  Haasrybne 
cam'  and  took  me  into  the  room  among  a'  the  gran'  fouk, 
an'  the  minister.  I  was  moist  like  to  frnt;  for  I  new 
saw  sae  mony  gran'  folk  together  a'  my  born  days  afore, 
an'  I  didna  ken  wliar  to  look.  At  last,  our  maister  took 
me  by  the  ban,'  an'  I  was  greatly  relieved.  Tbe  mm»- 
tcr  said  a  great  deal  to  us — but  I  canna  mind  it  a'— aid 
then  he  said  a  prayer.  After  this,  I  thought  I  ahoakS 
ha'e  been  worried  wi'  folk  kissing  me, — mony  a  yw 
shook  hands  wi'  me  I  had  never  seen  afore,  and 
roe  much  joy. 

44  After  the  ceremony  was  o'er,  I  slipped  awa' down 
into  the  kitchen  again  amang  the  rest  o'  the  servant*  to 
see  if  the  dinner  was  a'  right.  But  in  a  wee  time  our 
maister  cam'  into  the  kitchen,  an'  says,  4Betty>P 
he.  '  Sir,'  says  I.  4  Betty,'  says  he, 4  ye  must  coeaia 
that  ye're  no  longer  my  servant,  but  my  wife/njrah*; 
'and  therefore  ye  must  come  up  stairs  and  sit  aroonf*1 
the  rest  of  the  company,'  says  he.  4  Verra  weel, sir,'  »7» 
L  Sae  what  could  I  do,  but  gang  up  stairs  to  the  re* 
of  the  company,  an'  sit  doun  among  them  7  I  ^cr- 
in  a  corner,  as  weel  out  o'  sight  as  I  could,  for  they  wtre 
a'  speaking  to  me  or  looking  at  me,  an'  I  didna  ken  ho* 
to  behave  amang  sic  braw  company,  or  how  to  as*** 
them.  I  sat  there  till  il  was  gey  late,  and  our  maw** 
made  me  drink  the  company's  healths,  and  they  gaed 6 
away. 

"  When  die  company  were  a'  gacu  awa',  I ' 
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to  the  kitchen,  and  saw  that  every  thing  was  right; 
and  after  I  put  a  candle  into  my  maister's  bed-room,  I 
took  another,  and  gaed  away  up  to  my  ain  wee  room,  in 
the  gan-ct.  Just  whan  I  waa  casting  aff  my  shune,  I 
[tears  our  mauler  first  gang  into  hia  ain  room,  and  then 
come  straight  awa'  up  towards  mine.  I  think  I  can 
hear  him  yet,  for  it  was  siccan  extraord'nar  thing,  and 
I  never  saw  him  there  afore ;  and  every  stamp  o*  his 
feet  gaed  thunt,  thunt  to  my  very  herL  He  stood  at 
the  cheek  o*  the  door,  and  said,  very  saftly,  'Betty,' 
says  he.  4 Sir,*  says  I — "But  what  brought  ye  here, 
air,'  says  I.  4  Naething,'  says  he.  4  Verra  wee),  naething 
be  it,  sir,'  says  I.  '  But,'  says  he, 1  remember  that  ye're 
no  longer  my  servant,  but  my  wife,1  says  he.  4  Verra 
veel,sir,»  says  1;  *I  will  remember  that.'  4  And  ye 
most  eoroe  down  stairs,'  says  he.  'Verra  weel,  sir,' 
says  I ;  for  what  could  I  do?  I  had  always  obeyed  my 
mauler  before,  and  it  was  nac  time  to  disobey  him  now. 

"Sae,  Jean,  that  was  a*  that  was  about  my  courtship 
or  marriage.'' 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
REMINISCENCE  t 

OR,  STORY  OF  A  SHIPWRECK. 
I*  the  year  1797, 1  left  the  United  States,  having 
under  my  control  a  new  clipper  built  schooner  of  about 
eighty  tons,  bound  to  Cape  Franca  is,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  with  a  cargo,  chiefly  munitions  of  war,  for 
the  colonial  government  of  that  island.  The  harbor  of 
Cape  Francais  ia  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,— capa- 
oous,  safe,  and  of  easy  access ;  the  entrance  under  a 
high  point  of  land, — on  the  side  of  which  is  a  strong 
fortification  called  Fort  Picolet,  which  completely  com- 
mands the  pass.  Above  the  fort,  on  very  elevated 
ground,  was  placed  the  observatory,  in  view  of  the 
town,  although  two  or  three  miles  distant. 

England  being  then  at  war  with  France,  and  having 
the  command  of  the  West  India  seas,  the  direct  inter- 
course of  the  island  with  France  was  rare  and  uncer- 
tain— European  news  generally  reaching  them  by  the 
way  of  the  United  Slates.  My  business  at  the  Cape 
being  nearly  finished,  it  became  necessary,  for  a  parti- 
cular mercantile  speculation,  that  I  should  return  to 
the  United  States  by  the  way  of  St  Thomas.  Three 
or  four  days  before  I  was  prepared  to  sail,  early  one 
f  i^noon,  I  observed  all  at  once  a  singular  excitement  in 
the  streets,— drums  beating,  alarm  guns  firing,  &c  Upon 
naking  inquiry  into  the  occasion,  I  was  informed  that 
the  signals  at  the  observatory  indicated  a  fleet  to  wind- 
ward standing  for  the  port.  The  leading  frigate  was  soon 
**en  from  the  town,  making  signals  to  the  fort,  and 
without  molestation  stood  directly  in,  and  proved  to  be 
a  t*]uadron  from  France,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Barney,  with  a  number  of  prizes  in  company, 
which  altogether  made  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
The  day  before  I  had  intended  to  leave  the  Cape,  I  was 
•ccosted  in  the  street  by  a  stout  sailor  looking  man,  who 
cirilly  hMjuired  if  I  had  not  a  vessel  in  port  bound  to  St. 
Thomas,  and  could  be  get  a  passage  in  her — adding, 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  had  been  captain  of  one  of 
the  brigs  then  in  port,  captured  by  Commodore  Barney, 
on  his  passage  out  from  Liverpool  to  Borbadoes;  and  as 
he  had  not  been  armed  he  was  not  held  as  a  prisoner, 
but  turned  ashore  pennyless,  to  shift  for  himself  as  he 
bast  might— that  could  he  get  to  St.  Thomas,  he  could 


raise  funds  by  bills  on  his  consignees  at  Barbadoes,and 
would  pay  whatever  the  charge  might  be  for  his  pas- 
sage up.   I  told  him  I  believed  that  it  waa  the  custom 
for  unfortunate  seamen  to  receive  assistance  from  their 
fellows,  without  thinking  of  recompense — that  he  was 
entirely  welcome  to  a  passage ;  and  as  the  schooner 
would  leave  the  port  early  the  next  morning,  I  would 
give  him  a  note  to  the  captain,  and  advise  him  to  lake 
his  baggage  and  go  immediately  on  board.   He  ob- 
served that  his  baggage  was  easily  removed — that  al- 
though be  had  considerable  property  on  board  of  the 
brig  when  captured,  belonging  to  himself,  tho  captors 
had  left  him  nothing  but  a  sailor's  bag  to  take  care  of. 
Next  morning  we  left  Cape  Francais,  w  ith  a  view  of 
beating  up  to  St.  Thomas.   This  is  a  voyage  of  some 
difficulty,  being  a  distance  of  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred miles,  with  the  trade  wind  dead  ahead.  Navigators 
of  those  seas  know  that  in  this  passage  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous reef  of  sunken  rocks,  whose  sharp  points  rarely 
reach  the  surface,  called  the  Silver  Keys,  lying  about 
midway  between  the  northeast  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  the  cluster  of  islands,  keys  and  shoals, 
east  of  Turk's  Island ;  and  although  the  passage  is  pro- 
bably a  hundred  miles  wide,  and  the  reef  covers  but  a 
small  space,  yet  many  a  fine  vessel  has  been  wrecked 
thereon.   Knowing  perfectly  well  the  existence  and 
location  of  this  dangerous  reef,  and  making  my  own 
observations  on  the  run  of  the  vessel,  I  had  calculated 
on  the  third  night  that  we  were  out — that  if  we  neither 
saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  it  by  midnight,  we  should 
have  passed  it;  I  therefore  kept  the  deck  until  that 
hour,  when  concluding  all  was  safe,  went  below.  I  had 
got  to  sleep,  when  I  was  awoke  by  the  vessel's  bottom 
and  sides  rubbing  violently  against  the  rocks.   I  imme- 
diately got  upon  deck,  and  looking  round  found  we 
were  in  a  most  perilous  situation ;  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded by  rocks,  which  were  plainly  known  by  the 
waves  gently  breaking  upon  them.   The  moon  was 
near  her  full,  occasionally  obscured  by  passing  clouds — 
the  wind  moderate.   The  schooner  was  instantly  put 
about,  under  the  expectation  of  finding  the  way  out  by 
which  we  entered;  she  had  only  got  cleverly  under 
way  when  she  went  bows  on,  upon  a  sunken  sharp 
pointed  rock,  and  remained  stationary.   An  immediate 
examination  was  made,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  rock  had  penetrated  her  bottom,  and  the  water  was 
pouring  in.   Our  situation  was  in  the  highest  degree 
alarming — the  schooner  evidently  lost,  and  no  chance 
for  our  safety  but  the  boat,  which  for  a  vessel  of  eighty 
tons  could  not  be  large.   There  was  nine  of  us,  the 
captain,  mate,  English  captain,  myself,  and  five  colored 
seamen.   Fortunately  the  weather  was  mild ;  the  ves- 
sel quietly  hanging  to  the  rock,  and  not  filling  very 
fast,  gave  us  time  to  make  our  arrangements.  The 
boat  was  launched,  a  most  and  sail  prepared,  short 
stanchions  nailed  to  her  gunwale,  and  a  strip  of  sail 
cloth  attached  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  her 
sides,  to  prevent  the  spray  of  the  sea  washing  in.  We 
took  also  on  board,  the  ship's  compass,  a  bag  of  biscuit, 
n  keg  of  water,  and  some  bottles  of  brandy.   No  bag- 
gige  was  permitted.   My  own  dress  was  shirt,  panta- 
loons, shoes,  hat,  and  an  old  surtout  coaL   I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  secure  the  papers  relative  to  the  voy- 
age, my  watch,  and  about  sixty  Spanish  dollars  tied 
up  in  a  shot  bag;  the  bag  of  dollars  I  made  fast  to  the 
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ringbolt  in  the  boat's  stern.  We  were  probably  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  in  making  those  preparations.  At  length 
the  schooner  being  nearly  full  of  water,  wc  settled  our- 
selves in  the  boat  and  left  her, — the  captain,  who  steer- 
ed, and  myself  in  the  stern  sheets,  the  male  and  Eng- ' 
lish  captain  next,  two  of  the  seamen  midships,  with  tin 
cans  to  bail  the  water  out  as  it  should  splash  in,  the 
others  forward.  I  had  little  expectation  that  the  boat 
could  possibly  live  as  deeply  loaded  as  she  was,  and 
such  I  believe  was  the  opinion  of  all  on  board, — for  the 
first  two  or  three  hours  there  was  not  a  dozen  words 
spoken.  It  was  our  object  to  make  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  from  which  we  were  fifty  or  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant, as  soon  as  possible.  To  effect  this  nil  our  exer- 
tions were  used ;  but  so  miserably  rigged  as  wc  were, 
and  so  deep  withal,  that  we  could  do  little  more  than 
run  before  the  wind.  Our  oars  were  some  how  or  other 
of  little  use.  On  the  first  day  we  made,  that  is  we  had 
a  very  distant  view  of  land,  on  our  larboard  bow, 
which  we  supposed  to  be  Point  Isabella,  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo;  the  wind 
would  not  permit  us  to  reach  it.  In  the  evening  wc 
had  a  severe  squall ;  the  wind  blew,  the  waves  increas- 
ed ;  we  lowered  our  sail,  just  sufficient  to  keep  before 
the  wind.  Soon  it  commenced  raining  hard,  the  waves 
were  stilled,  we  rode  out  the  storm,  and  began  to 
breathe  more  freely — entered  into  conversation,  and  en- 
tertained hopes  of  our  ultimate  safety,  by  getting  to 
land  somewhere,  or  being  picked  up ;  but  neither  land 
nor  vessel  appeared  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
day,  we  still  running  before  the  wind,  making  as  much 
southing  as  the  nature  of  our  equipment  would  permit. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  wc  found  ourselves  off 
Monti  Christi,  and  might  probably  have  reached  the 
land ;  but  by  this  time  we  had  become  confident  in  our 
power  to  sustain  ourselves,  and  determined  to  run  for 
Cape  Francais,  which  then  lay  direct  to  leeward,  and 
which  we  reached  in  perfect  safely  about  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon.  Thus  terminated  a  voyage  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  about  sixty  hours,  in 
the  open  sea,  and  in  a  small  boat  so  deeply  loaded,  that 
her  gunwale,  on  an  even  keel,  could  not  be  above  four 
inches  above  the  water— leaving  us  in  a  complete  state 
of  destitution;  not  a  man  but  myself  had  saved  any 
tiling  but  the  clothes  around  him. 

Our  return  created  a  considerable  sensation.  I  was 
quickly  surrounded  by  my  acquaintances,  anxious  to 
hear  the  details  of  our  misfortune,  and  to  offer  their 
services  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  This  was  natural- 
ly to  be  expected  from  my  countrymen.  There  was 
however  one  occurrence  in  a  French  gentleman,  which 
I  can  never  forget,  and  must  relate ;  he  held  some  sub- 
ordinate office  under  government.  I  had  been  intro- 
duced to  his  family  by  a  German  who  I  had  known  in 
the  United  Stales.  This  gentleman  called  upon  me, 
and  taking  me  aside  from  the  crowd  by  which  I  was 
surrounded,  told  me  that  he  had  just  henrd  of  my  mis- 
fortune, and  had  come  to  offer  me  any  money  I  might 
want,  to  be  returned  in  my  own  way,  and  at  my  own 
convenience.  Altogether  his  manner  was  so  kind  and 
friendly,  that  I  am  sorry  his  name  has  entirely  escaped 
my  memory.  After  very  sincerely  thanking  him  for 
his  friendship  and  generosity,  1  told  him  I  had  sufficient 
funds  for  my  immediate  wants.  Early  next  day  I  was 
called  upon  by  two  American  gentlemen,  the  one  a 


Mr.  Dodge,  who  from  his  long  residence  and  good  cha- 
racter, was  usually  called  "  consul."   They  informed 
me  that  the  Americans  at  the  Cape,  resident  and  tran- 
sient, hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  myself  and  crew, 
had  raised  a  subscription  for  our  relief,  and  that  tbey 
had  called  upon  me  to  know  the  numbers  and  relative 
situation  of  those  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  disaster, 
to  enable  them  to  moke  the  distribution  of  the  money 
raised,  in  the  fairest  and  most  efficient  manner.  I  in- 
formed these  gentlemen  that  we  were  not  exactly  ob- 
jects of  charity — that  my  funds  were  sufficient  for  my 
purposes — that  the  captain  had  sold  the  boat  which 
preserved  us,  for  thirty  or  forty  dollars — that  the  mate 
could  get  employment  if  he  wished  it,  or  could  get  a 
gratuitous  passage  home — that  the  colored  seamen  could 
ship  aboard  American  vessels  in  port,  who  were  in 
want  of  hands— but  that  there  was  one  person  ship- 
wrecked with  us,  who  was  particularly  unfortunate: 
he  was,  or  rather  had  been,  the  captain  of  an  English 
brig  then  in  the  harbor,  a  prize  to  Commodore  Barney, 
turned  ashore  with  nothing  but  his  clothes,  and  those 
lost  in  the  wreck  ;  I  was  giving  him  a  passage  to  St. 
Thomas,  with  a  view  of  placing  him  as  near  as  1  could 
to  die  place  he  was  bound  to ;  be  was  now  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  and  entirely  destitute.    Mr  Dodge  ob- 
served that  he  would  not  consent  to  give  the  Eng  lish- 
man  a  dollar ;  that  the  English  cruisers  were  plunder- 
ing and  confiscating  American  property  wbcrerer  tbey 
could  find  it,  and  that  they  had  almost  ruined  him.  1 
observed  that  1  hod^  correctly  informed  them  of  the 
situation  of  ajlthe  persons  in  the  vessel  when  wrecked, 
and  that  they,  as  the  distributors  of  the  public  contri- 
bution, would  in  course  use  their  own  discretion.  They 
left  me,    A  few  hours  afterwards,  the  gentleman  who 
had  accompanied  Mr.  Dodge  returned  alone.  He  told 
me  tliat  Mr.  Dodge  had  consented  to  let  tlie  English* 
man  in  for  a  portion  of  the  money  collected,  and  that 
he  would  share  equally  with  the  schooner's  mate,  and 
that  if  I  would  bring  him  to  Mr.  Dodge's  counting 
house,  his  quota  was  ready  for  him.    This  I  promised 
to  do ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  fell  in  with  our 
companion  in  misfortune,  told  him  what  had  been  done, 
took  him  to  the  place  designated,  and  introduced  him  u> 
the  gentlemen.   They  counted  out, as  well  as  I  renitn)- 
ber,  about  sixty  hard  dollars,  and  presented  them  to 
liim.   He  gathered  them  up  in  a  dirty  handkerchief, 
and  thanked  them  for  their  kindness  and  liberality— i» 
doing  which  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  bum  into 
tears.   We  left  the  place  together;  I  parted  from  him 
in  the  street,  and  have  never  heard  of  him  since.  In  s 
few  days  I  took  passage  on  board  an  American 
bound  for  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  short  passage, 
peaceably  under  quarantine  in  the  river  Etelaware. 
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SKLECTIOXS 


Wr.  have  been  permitted  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the 
subjoined  papers  in  possession  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, which  will  doubtless  afford  much  gratification  » 
our  readers.  The  first  is  an  extract  from  a  manu*cnf< 
which  was  the  property  of  the  late  venerable  sad 
learned  Chancellor  Wythe,  and  seems  to  hare 
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copied  by  him,  or  for  his  use,  from  the  "Breviate 
Book"  of  Sir  John  Randolph,  who  was  attorney  gene- 
ral of  the  Colony  in  1734.  This  extract  contains  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  John  Holloway  and  William 
Hopkins,  two  prominent  members  of  the  bar  at  that 
early  period.  The  orthography  of  tho  original  has 
been  preserved. 

The  second  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  patriotic  band  in  Norfolk  Borough  and  County 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  associated 
under  the  brief  and  imposing  title  of  "  Sons  of  Liber- 
ty." This  document  breathes  a  noble  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  tyranny  in  our  ancestors,  which  we  may  fondly 
hope  their  descendants  will  never  cease  to  cherish  and 
emulate.  It  was  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  by  Dr.Barraud,  whose  letter  we  also  tuke  plea- 
sure in  publishing. 

The  third  paper,  is  an  authentic  narrative  of  an  In- 
dian attack  upon  "Wheeling  Fort  in  1777,  furnished  by 
one  of  the  survivors,  who  is  r.ov  living  in  the  county  of 
Brooke.  This  document  was  communicated  by  Wil- 
liam McCluney,  Esq.  of  Wellsburg,  and  has  once 
appeared  in  the  "  Brooke  Republican."  Mr.  McCluney 
states,  that  Captain  Samuel  Mason,  the  commander  of 
the  fort,  was  afterwards  the  famous  Mississippi  robber. 

Taken  from  Sir  John  Randolph**  Brcriate  Book. 
On  the  14th  of  December,  1734,  died  suddenly  of  a 
fit,  John  Holloway,  Esq.,  after  having  languished  about 
tea  months  with  a  sort  of  epilepsle  at  certain  times  of  [ 
the  moon,  which  had  much  impaired  his  memory  and 
understanding.  He  had  practised  in  this  court  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  with  great  reputation  for  diligence  and 
learning;  and  was  so  much  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  I  have,  upon  many  occasions,  known  him 
prevail  for  his  clients  against  reasons  and  arguments 
much  stronger  and  better  than  his.  His  opinions  were 
by  most  people  looked  upon  as  decisive,  and  were  very 
frequently  acquiesced  in  by  both  parties,  those  against 
whom  he  pronounced  being  discouraged  from  disputing 
a^unst  so  great  authority.   He  practised  with  much 
artifice  and  cunning,  being  thoroughly  skilled  in  attor- 
neyship; but  when  his  causes  came  to  a  hearing,  he 
reasoned  little,  was  tedious  in  reading  long  reports  of 
*ome  cases,  and  little  abridgments  of  others,  out  of 
which  be  would  collect  short  aphorisms,  and  obiter 
sayings  of  judges,  and  rely  upon  them,  without  regard- 
ing the  main  point  in  question,  and  arbitrarily  affirm  or 
deny  a  matter  of  law,  which  had  often  loo  much 
weight,  against  the  reason  and  difference  of  things. 
By  this  method,  he  gained  many  causes  which  always 
gave  him  great  joy  ;  but  was  as  impatient  if  he  lost 
ooe,  as  if  it  tended  to  a  diminution  of  his  credit.  He 
•was  biameabJe  for  one  singular  practice,  in  drawing 
notes  for  special  verdicts.   He  would  state  naked  cir- 
cumstances of  facts  only,  and  leave  it  to  the  court  to 
collect  the  matter  of  fact  out  of  them ;  so  that,  upon  such 
verdicts,  we  have  had  many  tedious  debates  about  what 
the  (act  was:  whereas,  if  that  had  been  found  positively 
as  it  should  be,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  spe- 
cial verdict.  But  against  this  I  could  never  prevail.  His 
greatest  excellence  was  his  diligence  and  industry  ;  but 
for  learning  I  never  thought  he  had  any,  nor  could  it  be 
expected  he  should.  He  hod  served  a  clerkship ;  went  a 
youth  afterwards  into  the  army  in  Ireland,  in  the  begin- 


ning of  King  William's  reign  ;  after  that  betook  himself 
to  business,  having  got  to  be  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
Marshalsea  court ;  but  not  being  contented  with  his  in- 
come from  that,  turned  projector  and  ruined  himself, 
which  brought  him  first  into  Maryland,  and  afterwards 
hither.   I  remember  one  particular  instance,  which  sa- 
tisfied mc  his  knowledge  in  the  law  was  not  very  pro- 
found.   An  ejectment  was  brought,  (whether  1  was  at 
first  concerned  in  it  I  forget,)  and  upon  a  special  verdict 
the  case  was  thus.   A  seized  in  fee  by  deed,  gave  the 
land  in  question  to  B  his  daughter,  for  life,  and  after 
her  death,  to  her  heirs  forever.   She  sold  it  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  after  her  death,  the  plaintiff,  B's  heir, 
claiming  as  a  purchaser  in  remainder,  brought  this  action 
to  recover.   When  I  saw  this,  I  told  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  my  client,  I  could  not  say  one  word  for  him,  not 
knowing  a  more  certain  rule  of  law  than  this : — that 
where  by  will  or  conveyance,  any  estate  of  freehold  is 
given  to  the  ancestor,  and  by  the  same  writing  an  estate 
is  limited  to  his  heirs,  that  makes  a  fee,  [heirs]  being 
there  a  word  of  limitation,  and  not  of  purchase.  Yet 
the  defendant,  by  this  eminent  lawyer's  advice,  gave 
up  the  land  without  argument,  upon  the  plaintiff's  allow- 
ing him  to  remain  in  possession  some  short  time  longer ; 
when  if  the  matter  had  been  brought  to  a  hearing  I 
would  not  have  said  one  word.  However,  his  reputation 
was  such,  that  he  was  universally  courted,  and  most  peo- 
ple thought  themselves  obliged  to  him,  if  he  would  en- 
gage their  side  upon  any  terms ;  and  he  really  thought 
so  himself.   This  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  ex- 
acting excessive  fees;  which  I  have  heard  he  always 
did,  where  the  value  of  the  thing  in  question  would 
allow  it :  and  covered  great  blemishes  in  one  part  of 
his  private  life,  besides  many  imperfections  of  his 
mind,  which  any  body  might  observe  who  knew  any 
thing  of  him.   He  was  of  a  haughty,  insolent  natnre ; 
passionate  and  peevish  to  the  last  degree.   He  had  n 
stiffness  in  his  carriage  which  was  ridiculous,  and  often 
offensive;  and  was  an  utter  stranger  to  hospitality. 
He  was  sincere  in  his  friendship,  where  he  professed 
any, — but  not  constant ;  apt  to  change  upon  small  pro- 
vocations, and  to  contract  new  friendship  upon  very 
slight  grounds,  in  which  he  would  be  very  warm  and 
ready  to  do  all  good  offices.    One  of  his  greatest  de- 
fects was  that  he  would  always  bring  his  opinion  and 
friendship  to  agree.  But  what  he  wanted  in  virtue  and 
learning  to  recommend  him,  was  abundantly  supplied 
by  fortunate  accidents.   He  was  fourteen  years  speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  eleven  years  public 
Treasurer.   But  in  those  he  acted  with  little  applause, 
and  less  abilities ;  though  he  was  three  times  chosen, 
and  once  unanimously.   His  management  of  the  trea- 
sury contributed  to  his  ruin,  and  brought  him  to  the 
grave  with  much  disgrace.   I  was  always  his  friend, 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  believe  him  mine. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  to  be  blind  to  so  many  imperfec- 
tions.  He  died,  little  lamented,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age. 

In  a  few  daies  afterwards,  in  London,  died  William 
Hopkins,  Esq.  who  had  practised  in  this  court  about 
eighteen  years,  and  in  that  time,  by  hard  study  and 
observation,  he  made  a  surprising  progress ;  became  a 
very  ingenious  lawyer  and  a  good  pleader,  though  at 
bis  first  coming  he  was  raw  and  much  despised.  But 
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he  had  a  carelesness  in  his  nature,  which  preserved 
him  from  being  discouraged,  and  carried  him  on  till  he 
came  to  be  admired.  He  had  a  good*  foundation  in 
school  learning ;  understood  Latin  and  French  well ; 
had  a  strong  memory,  a  good  judgment,  a  quickness 
that  was  very  visible,  and  a  handsome  person ; — all 
mighty  advantages.  But  his  manner  was  awkward  ; 
his  temper  sour,  if  it  was  to  be  judged  by  the  action  of 
his  muscles;  and  was  given,  too  much  given,  to  laugh 
at  his  own  discourses. 

When  he  had  brought  himself  into  good  business,  he 
almost  totally  neglected  it ;  which  I  believe  was  owing 
to  a  desire  of  dipping  into  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
wherein  he  had  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  and  prevented 
his  digesting  what  he  had  so  well  as  he  would  have 
done  otherwise.  He  had  many  good  qualities  in  his 
practice  ;  was  moderate  in  his  fees  ;  ingenious  and  ho- 
nest ;  never  disputed  plain  points,  but  was  a  candid, 
fair  arguer.  Yet  he  had  a  failing,  which  brought  him 
to  a  quarrel  with  me.  It  was  an  odd  sort  of  pride, 
that  would  not  suffer  him  to  keep  an  equilibrium  in  his 
own  conceits.  Ho  could  not  see  himself  admired,  with- 
out thinking  it  an  injury  to  him  to  stand  upon  a  level 
with  any  other;  and  therefore,  though  I  was  always 
his  friend,  had  done  him  many  kindnesses,  and  he  him- 
self thought  himself  obliged  to  me,  he  came  into  so  ill 
a  temper,  as  not  to  allow  me  either  learning  or  honesty ; 
which  broke  our  acquaintance— and  after  that  I  thought 
I  discovered  some  seeds  of  malice  in  him.  He  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  may  be  justly  reckoned  a 
loss  to  this  poor  country,  which  is  not  like  to  abound 
(at  present  at  least)  in  great  genius'*. 

Abr/WJk,  January  16JA,  1835. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  you  (with  a  request  that  if 
you  shall  deem  it  proper,  it  may  be  presented  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,)  a  copy  of  an  ancient  Record  of  the 
Actings  and  Doings  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Bo- 
rough and  County  of  Norfolk,  associated  under  the 
name  of  **  Sons  of  Liberty."  This  record  has  lain 
(tradition  relates)  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  this  Bo- 
rough from  its  date;  unknown  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  unnoticed  even  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. The  moment  my  attention  was  called  to  it,  it 
appeared  to  me  entitled  by  its  antiquity  and  the  gene- 
rous spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-devotion  which  it  so 
strongly  breathes,  to  a  place  in  the  records  of  a  society 
whose  laudable  purpose  is  to  rescue  from  oblivion  (into 
which  already  too  many  of  the  works  of  talent  and 
deeds  of  patriotism  of  the  state  have  fallen,)  the  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
history  of  Virginia. 

The  letter  of  Richard  Bland,  (attached  to  the  origi- 
nal, and  which  is  obviously  autographic,)  seemed  to 
me  particularly  interesting,  and  to  deserve  a  place 
among  the  transactions  of  your  society.  That  letter 
characterizes  the  resolutions  as  "  noble,"  and  declares 
that  "  they  will  remain  lasting  monuments  of  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  of  their  love  to 
their  country."  To  this  end  I  very  respectfully  tender 
them  to  your  society,  whose  institution,  allow  me  to 
say,  I  hail  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  literature 
and  science  of  the  commonwealth. 


Be  pleased  to  accept  for  your  society,  and  yoeralf 
individually,  assurances  of  my  high  respect, 

Otwat  B.  Babjuud. 
To  the  President  of  the  Historical  and  ) 

Philosophical  Society  of  Virginia,  $ 

PROCEEDINGS 
Of  the  Son*  of  Liberty  at  Norfolk,  1706. 

Preserved  as  a  monument  of  their  public  spirit  and  lore  to  tbeir 

country. 

At  a  meeting  of  aconsiderable  number  of  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  county  of  Norfolk,  and  others,  Sons 
of  Liberty,  at  the  court-house  of  said  county,  in  the 
Colony  of  Virginia,  on  Monday,  the  31st  of  March, 
1766— 

Having  taken  into  consideration  the  evil  tendency  of 
that  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  act  of  Parli&mtot, 
called  Uie  stamp  act,  and  being  desirous  that  our  senti- 
ments should  be  known  to  posterity,  and  recollecting 
tliat  we  are  a  part  of  that  colony  who  first,  in  general 
assembly,  openly  eipressed  their  detestation  to  the  said 
act,  (which  is  pregnant  with  ruin,  and  productive  of 
the  most  pernicious  consequences,)  and  unwilling  to 
rivet  the  shackles  of  slavery  and  op|»ression  on  our- 
selves and  millions  yet  unborn,  have  unanimously  come 
to  the  following  resolutions — 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge  our  sovereign  lord 
King  George  the  Third  to  be  our  rightful  and  lawful 
king;  and  that  we  will  at  all  times,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power  and  ability,  support  and  defend  his  most 
sacred  person,  crown  and  dignity,  and  shall  be  always 
ready,  when  constitutionally  called  upon,  to  assist  his 
said  majesty  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  and  to  defend 
all  his  just  rights  and  prerogatives. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  will,  by  all  lawful  ways  six) 
means  which  Divine  Providence  has  put  into  our  hoods, 
defend  ourselves  in  the  full  enjoyment  of,  and  preserve 
inviolate  to  posterity,  those  inestimable  privileges  of 
all  free-born  British  subjects,  of  being  taxed  only  by 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  of  bein^ 
tryed  by  none  but  a  jury  of  their  peers :  and  that  if 
we  quietly  submit  to  the  execution  of  the  said  stamp 
act,  all  our  claims  to  civil  liberty  will  be  lost,  and  we 
and  our  posterity  become  absolute  slaves  ;  for  by  that 
act,  British  subjects  in  America  are  deprived  of  the  in- 
valuable privileges  aforementioned. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  who 
shall,  iu  such  manner  as  they  think  most  proper,  go 
upon  necessary  business,  and  make  public  the  above 
resolutions ;  and  that  they  correspond,  as  they  shall  see 
occasion,  with  the  associated  Sons  of,  and  Friends  to 
Liberty,  in  the  other  British  colonies  in  America. 

James  Holt;  Henry  Tucker;  Robert  Tucker;  Ro- 
bert Tucker,  Jr. ;  John  Hutchings ;  Thomas  Parts  ; 
Manuel  Calvert;  James  Parker;  Lewis  Hansford. 
Signed  to  the  foregoing — 

John  Hutchings,  Jr.;  Paul  Loyal! ;  WiUiamRosro* 
Curie;  Anthony  Lawson ;  Joseph  Hutchings;  Tho- 
mas Newton,  Sr. ;  John  Phripp,  Jr. ;  John  Ramsay , 
John  Gilchrist ;  Matthew  Godfrey  ;  Matthew  Phripp; 
Thomas  Newton,  Jr.;  Samuel  Boush ;  Richard  Knight; 
James  Campbell ;  John  Lawrence;  Joshua  Nicholson; 
Nicholas  Wonycott;  Matthew  Rolhery;  Jacob  EUi- 
good;  Cornelius  Calvert;  Edward  Archer;  Edward 
Voss  ;  Francis  Peart ;  Samuel  Calvert ;  James  Gib- 
son; Nicholas  Winterton;  Griffin  Peart  |  JohnWil- 
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fcry ;  William  Skinker ;  Thomas  Butt ;  William  Gray ; 
Hudson  Brown;  John  Taylor;  Alexander  Moseley ; 
John  Taylor,  Jr. ;  William  Calvert ;  William  Atchi- 
son; Edward  Hach  Moseley,  Jr. ;  William  Hancock ; 
Robert  Brett;  Stephen  Tankard;  Thomas  Willough- 
[>y  ;  James  Dunn;  John  Crammond  ;  Alexander  Kin- 
cain;  George  Muter;  Christopher  Calvert. 

On  a  motion  made  that  a  Moderator  bo  chosen  for 
the  better  transacting  business,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Davis  was  recommended,  and  unanimously  chosen. 

On  a  motion  made  that  a  Secretary  be  appointed  to 
this  general  meeting — 

Knotted,  That  James  Holt  and  William  Roscow 
Curie  he  Secretaries. 

Rewired,  That  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  do 
cooaist  of  the  following  persons,  to  wit: 

Manuel  Calvert,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Paul  Loyall ;  Mr.  James 
Parker;  Mr.  Joseph  Hutchings  ;  Doctor  John  Ramsay; 
Mr.  Anthony  Lawson  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Boush  ;  Mr.  John 
Phripp,  Jr.;  Mr.  John  Gilchrist;  Mr.  Lewis  Hans- 
ford ;  Mr.  John  Lawrence ;  Mr.  John  Hutchings,  Jr. ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Newton,  Jr. ;  Mr.  Matthew  Phripp. 

And  that  they  or  any  five  of  them  do  make  public 
the  resolutions  aforesaid ;  and  take  into  considera- 
tion all  matters  necessary  to  be  laid  before  this  society, 
:  ijd  toake  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  next  ge- 
neral meeting. 

Resetted,  That  this  general  meeting  adjourn  till  to- 
morrow nine  o'clock. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  continued  and 
Wd  at  the  court-house  in  the  town  and  county  of  Nor- 
folk, in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  on  Tuesday,  April  1st, 
1766— 

Rtiairtd,  That  we  will,  on  any  future  occasion,  sacri- 
fice our  lives  and  fortunes,  in  concurrence  with  the 
ether  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  neighboring  provinces,  to 
defend  and  preserve  our  invaluable  blessings  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  our  ancestors. 

Resolved,  That  whoever  is  concerned,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  using  or  causing  to  be  used,  in  any  way  or 
manner  whatsoever,  within  this  colony,  (unless  autho- 
rised by  ihe  general  assembly  thereof,)  that  detestable 
paper  called  the  stamps,  shall  be  deemed  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  treated  by 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  accordingly. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  given  to 
Colonel  Rkhard  Bland,  for  the  deep  investigation  and 
connective  chain  of  reasoning  set  forth  in  his  treatise, 
justly  opposing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  colony 
to  the  non-existing  stamp  act. 

Retohed,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  present 
the  thanks  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  Colonel  Richard 
Bland,  for  his  treatise,  entitled  "  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Rights  of  the  British  Colonics  ;n  and  that  Mr.  Loyall, 
Mr.  Boush,  and  Mr.  Parker  be  appointed  to  draw  an 
address  for  that  purpose. 

Rt  tfJred,  That  this  society  be  adjourned  till  Friday, 
the  1 1  th  day  of  this  instant,  April.  T.  D. 

J.  H.  Secretary. 
W.R.C.  Secret**. 

At  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  held  at  the  court-house  in  Norfolk,  in  Virgi- 
ma,  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  April,  1766- 


Present,  Mr.  Manuel  Calvert ;  Mr.  Paul  Loyall ; 
Mr.  John  Ramsay  ;  Mr.  John  Phripp,  Jr.;  Mr.  Lewis 
Hansford;  Mr.  John  Gilchrist;  Mr.  John  Lawrence  ; 
Mr.  John  Hutchings,  Jr. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Newton,  Jr. 

A  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  hav- 
ing been  fairly  transcribed,  the  same  was  delivered  to 
Mr.  John  Hutchings,  Jr.,  who  undertook  to  deliver  the 
same  to  the  printer  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  and  request 
him  to  insert  the  same  in  his  next  paper,  and  make  re- 
port to  this  committee. 
J.  H.  Secretary. 
W.  R.  C.  Secretary. 

The  copy  delivered  is  as  follows : 

At  a  meeting  of  a  considerable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  and  county  of  Norfolk,  and  others, 
Sons  of  Liberty,  at  the  court-house  of  the  said  county, 
in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  on  Monday,  the  31st  of 
March,  1766— 

Having  taken  into  consideration  the  evil  tendency 
of  that  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, commonly  called  the  stamp  act ;  and  being  desi- 
rous that  our  sentiments  should  be  known  to  posterity, 
and  recollecting  that  we  are  a  part  of  that  colony  who 
first  in  general  assembly,  openly  expressed  their  detes- 
tation to  the  said  act,  (which  is  pregnant  with  ruin, 
and  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences,) 
and  unwilling  to  rivet  the  shackles  of  slavery  and  op- 
pression on  ourselves  and  millions  yet  unborn,  have 
unanimously  come  to  the  following  resolutions — 

1.  Reached,  That  we  acknowledge  our  sovereign 
lord  and  king  George  the  Third  to  be  our  rightful  and 
lawful  king,  and  that  we  will  at  all  limes,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power  and  ability,  support  and  defend  his  most 
sacred  person,  crown  and  dignity ;  and  will  be  always 
ready,  when  constitutionally  called  upon,  to  assist  hia 
majesty  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  and  defend  all  his 
just  rights  and  prerogatives. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  will,  by  all  lawful  ways  and 
means  which  Divine  Providence  hath  put  into  our 
hands,  defend  ourselves  in  the  full  enjoyment  of,  and 
preserve  inviolate  to  posterity,  those  inestimable  privi- 
leges of  all  free  born  British  subjects,  of  being  taxed 
by  none  but  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
of  being  tried  only  by  a  jury  of  their  peers ;  for  if  we 
quietly  submit  to  the  execution  of  the  said  stamp  act, 
all  our  claims  to  civil  liberty  will  be  lost,  and  we  and 
our  posterity  become  absolute  slaves. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  will,  on  any  future  occasion, 
sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes,  in  concurrence  with  the 
other  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  American  provinces,  to 
defend  and  preserve  those  invaluable  blessings  trans- 
mitted us  by  our  ancestors. 

4.  Resolved,  That  whoever  is  concerned,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  using  or  causing  to  be  used,  in  any  way 
or  manner  whatsoever,  within  this  colony,  unless  au- 
thorised by  the  general  assembly  thereof,  those  detes- 
table papers  called  stomps,  shall  be  deemed  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  by 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  treated  accordingly. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  pre- 
sent the  thanks  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  Colonel 
Richard  Bland,  for  his  treatise,  entitled  "  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies.'' 

6.  Reached,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  who 
shall  make  public  the  above  resolutions,  and  cor  res- 
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pond,  as  they  shall  see  occasion,  with  the  associated 
Sons  of,  and  Friends  to  Liberty,  in  the  British  colonies 
in  America. 

Copy— Test,  J.  II.  Secretary. 

[Here  ends  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty.J 

{The  following:  is  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  in  the 
ltand-wriung  of  Richard  Bland,  and  attached  to  the 
above  record,  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  thanks  written 
him  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  resolves,  but  which  no 
where  appears  on  the  minutes.] 

Gentlemen ! 

The  approbation  of  my  Enquiry  into  the  rights  of  the 
British  Colonies,  by  the  Norfolk  Sons  of  Liberty,  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  transmit  to  mc  in  the  politest 
terms,  does  mc  a  very  singular  and  unexpected  honor, 
and  demands  my  most  sincere  acknowledgements, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  return  to  them  with  feelings  ol 
the  warmest  gratitude. 

The  glorious  cause  they  have  united  to  defend,  me- 
rits of  every  true  friend  of  the  colonies  the  highest 
sentiments  of  their  virtue.  And  though  we  have  the 
strongest  assurance  that  the  violent  attacks  made  upon 
our  rights  and  liberties  by  a  late  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive minister  will  soon  be  removed  ;  yet  the  noble  reso- 
lutions entered  into  by  the  Norfolk  Sons  of  Liberty, 
against  the  detestable  stamp  act,  will  remain  lasting 
monuments  of  their  patriotic  spirit  and  love  to  their 
country.  I  am,  with  particular  regard  to  yourselves, 
and  the  deepest  respect  to  all  the  members  of  your  as- 
sociation, gentlemen,  your  much  obliged  and  very 

Richard  Bland. 

Jordan's,  May  Bth,  1766. 
To  Paul  Loyall,  Lewis  Hansford,  and  Thomas  New- 
ton, Jr.  Esqrs.  in  Norfolk. 

Virginia,  Borough  of  Norfolk,  to  wit  : 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
an  old  record  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  Borough  afore- 
said, endorsed  "  Proceedings  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  at 
Norfolk,  1 766,  preserved  as  a  monument  of  their  patri- 
otic spirit  and  love  to  their  country." 

I  further  certify  that  the  said  record  was  found  in  the 
said  office  in  the  year  1831,  when  1  became  clerk  of  the 
Borough  court,  and  tradition  relates  that  it  was  depo- 
sited there  at  the  date  of  the  transactions  recorded. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  this  16th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1835. 

John  Williams,  C.  C. 

ATTACK  OBT  WHEELING  FORT 

IN  THE  TEAR  1777. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Abraham  Rogers,  a 
distinguished  actor  in  the  scene,  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  this  county,  for  the  following  particulars 
of  the  attack,  by  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1777, 
on  Wheeling  fort,  and  the  successful  defence  of 
that  place  by  twelve  men. 

As  an  interesting  incident  connected  with  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country,  and  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  early  and  adven- 
turous Pioneers  of  the  west,  for  their  valor,  per- 


severance and  long  suffering,  it  is  due  to  their 
memory  that  it  should  be  recorded,  and  find  a 
place  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  fort  was  situated  on  the  higher  bank  or 
bluff,  not  far  from  the  place,  where  the  mansion 
house  of  the  lute  Noah  Zane,  Esq.,  was  subse- 
quently erected.  It  covered  between  one  half 
and  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground,  awl  was 
enclosed  with  pickets  8  feet  high.  The  garrison, 
at  the  time  of  the  attack,  including  all  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms,  did  not  exceed  15  in  number, 
and  of  these  several  were  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  18.  The  number  of  women  and  children  is 
not  known. 

The  first  intimation  the  commandant  of  the 
fort,  (Col.  David  Shepard)  had  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  was  received  the  evening  before  the 
attack,  from  Capt.  Ogle,  who  with  Abraham 
Rodgers,  Joseph  Biggs,  Robert  Lemons  and  two 
others,  had  just  arrived  from  Beech  bottom  fort, 
on  the  Ohio,  about  12  miles  from  Wheeling. 
Capt.  Ogle,  on  his  approach  to  Wheeling,  had 
observed  below  that  place,  the  appearance  of  large 
volumes  of  smoke  in  the  atmosphere,  which  he 
rightly  conjectured  was  caused  by  the  burning  of 
Grave  creek  fort  by  hostile  Indians,  and  upon  hU 
arrival  immediately  communicated  bis  suspicions 
to  Col.  Shepard,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  evening 
to  reconnoitre.    At  a  very  early  hour  the  next 
morning,  (1st  day  of  September,)  the  commander 
of  the  fort  sent  two  of  his  men  in  a  canoe,  down 
the  river,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  smoke,  and 
whether  any  Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood. 
These  two  men  were  massacred  by  the  Indians, 
(on  their  return  as  it  was  supposed)  at  the  mouth 
of  Wheeling  creek,  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
the  fort.    In  the  mean  time,  an  Irish  servant  and 
a  negro  man  had  also  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.    The  Irishman  was 
decoyed,  seized,  and  killed  by  the  Indians,  but 
the  negro  was  permitted  to  escape,  who,  on  bii 
return,  gave  the  first  alarm  of  the  actual  approach 
of  the  Indians.    Capt.  Ogle,  on  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  accompanied  by  15  or  16  of  the  gar- 
rison, leaving  but  12  or  13  in  the  fort,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  towards  the  mouth  of  the  creek , 
in  pursuit  of  the  savages.    The  Indians  were 
lying  in  ambush,  and  permitted  tbe  captain  and 
his  devoted  followers  to  advance  almost  to  the 
creek,  when  a  brisk  and  most  deadly  fire  was 
opened  upon  them ;  they  fought  bravely — despe- 
rately; but  overpowered  by  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  were,  all  except  the  captain  and  two 
others,  killed  and  scalped. 

Upon  hearing  the  firing  at  the  creek,  Rodger?, 
Biggs  and  Lemons,  left  the  fort  to  join  their  com- 
rades, but  the  work  of  death  was  over,  their  com- 
rades slaughtered,  and  the  triumphant  enemy  with 
a  horrid  yell,  were  rapidly  advancing  upon  the 
fort.    The  three  were  fired  upon  and  compelled 
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to  return.  On  their  arrival  at  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  so  near  were  the  savages,  that  it  was  not 
without  the  most  imminent  danger  that  it  was 
opened  for  their  admission.  A  general  attack  was 
then  immediately  made  on  the  fort  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  Indians,  consisting  of  about  500  men, 
commanded  by  the  infamous  Simon  Girty.  The 
grand  assault  was  from  the  east  side,  under  cover 
of  a  paled  garden,  and  a  few  half  faced  cabins 
within  40  or  50  yards  of  the  fort,  of  which  they 
took  possession,  and  from  whence  a  brisk  fire  was 
kept  up  until  a  late  hour  at  night.  During  the 
engagement,  the  Indians  sustained  great  injury 
from  the  bursting  of  a  maple  log,  which  they  had 
bored  like  a  cannon,  and  charged  to  fire  upon  the 
fort. 

The  little  garrison  of  twelve  sustained  this  pro- 
tracted siege,  from  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
onlil  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  savages 
were  finally  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retreat,  with- 
out having  killed  or  wounded  a  single  individual 
in  the  fort.    The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
was  variously  estimated  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred, but  their  dead  were  principally  carried  off 
or  concealed,  and  a  conjecture  of  the  number  of 
the  killed,  could  only  be  formed  from  the  great 
)['i*arance  of  blood,  which  was  observable  for 
many  days  after  the  battle.    The  day  was  fair, 
«nd  the  most  of  the  garrison  were  called  "  sharp 
Aooters,"  all  of  whom  had  a  great  number  of 
"fur  shots."  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
some  30  or  40  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  per- 
haps many  more ;  for  there  was  a  continued  firing 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  engagement.  Every 
man  did  his  duty,  and  all  were  entitled  to  an  equal 
meed  of  praise  and  thanks  from  the  commander. 
But  our  informant  particularly  distinguished  one 
person,  who,  he  said,  contributed  more  to  the  suc- 
rcsstul  termination  of  the  issue  than  any  other. 
This  was  Mrs.  Zane,  wife  of  Ebenezer,  and  mo- 
ther of  the  late  Noah  Zane,  Esq.,  who  rendered 
much  actual  service  to  the  men,  by  running  bul- 
lets, cutting  patches,  making  cartridges,  and  hur- 
rying from  post  to  post,  cheering  and  encouraging 
by  her  presence,  exhortations  and  assistance,  the 
sometimes  almost  exhausted  efforts  of  the  brave 
defenders  of  the  fort.    By  her  example,  zeal  and 
prince  of  mind,  much  assistance  was  also  afford- 
ed, by  a  number  of  the  other  "  blessed  women" 
in  the  fort,  (as  our  informant  termed  them.)  A 
rapid  fire  was  continued  from  the  fort,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  assault,  until  the  Indians 
retired.   Their  rifles  were  used  until  they  be- 
come too  much  heated  to  handle,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  exchange  them  for  muskets,  which 
were  fortunately  found  in  the  magazine.  This 
more  than  Spartan  band  of  patriots,  had  no  time 
to  take  any  sustenance  from  Sunday,  the  last  day 
of  August,  until  the  2d  September,  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  Indians. 
Vol.  1.-46 


When  it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  were  led 
to  the  attack  by  the  noted  Simon  Girty,  a  man 
who  had  much  experience  in  the  art  of  savage 
warfare,  that  he  mustered  more  than  500  veteran 
warriors,  and  that  the  fort  was  defended  by  12, 
and  those  chiefly  old  men  and  boys ;  the  success- 
ful and  glorious  defence  of  the  fort,  by  that  little 
band  of  western  pioneers;  their  names  will  richly 
merit  a  place  in  the  page  of  history,  with  the  most 
renowned  heroes  of  the  "  olden  time." 

We  much  regret,  that  from  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  localities  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
from  other  circumstances,  we  have  been  unable  to 
do  full  justice  to  this  subject;  but  we  are  not 
without  a  hope,  that  some  more  experienced  pen 
will  take  a  hint  from  these  crude  remarks,  and 
redeem  from  oblivion  this  memorable  event. 


The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Star  is  so  well 
known  and  ao  highly  estimated  as  a  political  writer, 
that  we  believe  there  is  no  party  which  does  not  feel 
the  stronger  for  his  friendship— or  does  not  experience 
some  dread  from  h«  opposition.  His  genius,  however, 
docs  not  exclusively  delight  in  the  carte  and  tierce  of 
political  strife.  He  has  an  infinite  fund  of  strong  com- 
mon sense  and  racy  humor,  and  withal  an  uncommon 
power  of  description,  which  he  employs  with  great  effect 
in  hitting  off  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  rebuking 
those  pernicious  innovations  which  are  making  such  sad 
havoc  with  our  antient  simplicity.  In  the  following 
article,  he  depicts  with  admirable  force  the  evil  conse- 
quences which,  in  our  large  cities  especially,  are  likely 
to  flow  from  an  unrestrained  indulgence  in  the  follies 
and  extravagancies  of  fashion. 

FASHIONABLE  PARTIES  AND  LATE  HOURS. 

BT  M.  M.  NOAH. 

We  are  killing  ourselves  in  this  country  by 
inches,  and  that  for  a  tall  man  or  an  amazonian  wo- 
man, is  a  dreadful  reflection.  In  sooth,  our  late 
hours  break  in  terribly  on  real  comfort,  sound 
health,  and  that  refreshing  sleep  which  "  seals  up 
the  eyelids"  in  calm  and  soft  repose,  and  ministers 
to  our  real  enjoyments  We  marvel  why  fashion, 
instead  of  being  represented  in  bewitching  and  at- 
tractive colors,  is  not  drawn  with  a  Medusa's 
head,  fiery  eyes  and  snaky  crest— or,  under  the 
silken  cowl  and  wreaths  of  roses,  a  skeleton  head 
peeping  out  as  a  warning — a  caution  in  time— a 
memento  mori.  In  this  country  we  eat  and  dance 
ourselves  to  death  with  much  more  rapidity  than 
they  do  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

I  met  a  friend  on  the  pave  last  week,  who  said, 
"  Will  you  come  to  our  party  to-morrow  night?" 
"A  party?  How?  Comfortable  dish  of  tea,  game 
of  whist,  glass  of  whiskey- punch,  and  a  sandwich, 
eh?"  "Oh,  no— a  real  tearer— a  regular  turn- 
out— been  preparing  a  fortnight  I  must  give  a 
couple  every  year  for  the  sake  of  the  world  you 
know."  "The  world, ha!  Well,  I'll  come,  and 
if  I  don't,  you  won't  miss  me  in  the  squeeze.  Tell 
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me,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  how  much  will  the 
party  cost?"  "  Why,  ahout  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars." "Fifteen  hundred  dollars!  Prodigious! 
How  many  charming  tertulias  in  Spain,  coiwerza- 
ziones  in  Italy,  and  soirees  in  France,  would  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  procure? — and  all  this  sum 
swallowed  up  in  one  dancing  frolic !" 

I  determined  to  go,  and  a  friend  promised  to  call 
for  me  in  his  carriage.  I  was  ready  at  seven,  and 
sat  quietly  until  nine — half  past  nine — ten  ;  when, 
just  as  I  was  ringing  for  my  slippers,  and  prepar- 
ing, as  Monsieur  Morhlcu  says,  for  my  night-caps, 
rat-tat-tat  goes  the  coachman,  and  in  walked  my 
friend — pumps  and  tight  pants  on — while  gloves 
and  perfumed  handkerchief.  "So,  sir,  a  pretty 
time  you  have  called  for  me;  why  I  have  been  rea- 
dy since  seven  o'clock."  "Seven  o'clock!  why 
bless  you,  the  company  only  begin  to  assemble  at 
ten  ;  and  even  now  we  are  rather  early."  "  Ear- 
ly, do  you  call  it?  Go  out  to  spend  the  evening  at 
half  past  ten  o'clock !  Well,  well,  I  suppose  we 
must  not  be  out  of  the  fashion — so  come  along." 

Our  carriage  rattled  up  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  a  glare  of  light  was  showered  in  all 
directions  from  the  house.  We  fell  in  behind  a 
range  of  coaches,  and  had  to  wait  until  our  turn, 
and  found,  on  alighting,  a  retinue  of  yellow  ser- 
vants to  usher  us  in  the  mansion ;  to  take  our  coats, 
hats,  and  canes,  and  prepare  us  in  form  for  the 
entree.  Every  thing  was  elegant — gaycty ,  fashion, 
and  pleasure  reigned  triumphant;  beauty,  in  re- 
splendent beams,  shed  its  halo  over  the  scene ; 
plenty,  from  its  golden  horn,  was  poured  forth  in 
all  directions;  music,  and  the  giddy  dance,  were 
kept  up  with  unabated  vigor,  until  the  russet 
morn  had  nearly  dickered  the  east.  I  got  home  ; 
tossed  and  tumbled  for  two  or  three  hours  in  bed, 
and  then  rose  for  the  duties  of  the  day. 

Having  occasion  to  call  on  an  old  gentleman 
about  twelve  o'clock,  I  found  him  in  his  parlor, 
with  the  breakfast  table  before  him.  "  What,  not 
breakfasted  yet:"  "  O  yes,  long  ago — this  is  for 
my  daughters,  who  came  from  the  party  about 
three  o'clock,  and  are  not  yet  up."  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  young  ladies  entered ;  but  oh,  how  al- 
tered ! — where  were  the  bounding  step  and  elastic 
gait — the  brilliant  eye,  the  jocund  smile — the  silk- 
en attire — the  well-dressed  hair,  and  jewelled  form 
of  last  night's  entertainment?  They  were  pallid 
and  exhausted — their  eye,  their  hair,  their  dress, 
all  en  dishabille — both  with  a  hectic  cough — both 
looking  as  wo-begone  and  spiritless  as  if  they 
bad  just  escaped  from  the  siege  of  Troy. — 
"Have  you  slept  well,  girls?"  said  the  anxious 
parent.  "  Not  a  wink,  father— we  tossed  and 
tumbled  and  worried  for  several  hours,  but  not  a 
wink  of  sleep — oh,  my  head,  my  head — and  oh, 
my  bones,  my  bones."  "  Probably  your  restless- 
ness arose  from  eating  too  heartily  at  supper."— 
No  such  thing,  father— why,  I  only  ate  a  little 


chicken  salad,  a  wing  of  turkey,  some  jelly,  a  few 
macaronies  and  mottoes,  a  dozen  pickled  oysters, 
and  drank  a  few  glasses  of  champaign,  that's  all- 
excepting  a  sponge  cake  or  two,  and  a  glass  of  le- 
monade, during  dancing,  and  a  little  ginger  sweet- 
meats. There's  Lizzy  ate  twice  as  much  as  I  did." 
"  No  I  didn't,  but  I  was  more  select,  father ;  a  few 
slices  of  cold  tongue — a  piece  of  a-la-mode  beef- 
three  pickles — a  few  olives,  some  blane  mange— 
two  plates  of  ice-cream — a  little  floating  island- 
some  truffles  and  bons  bons — and  oranges,  plum- 
cake,  and  custard  during  the  evening.  I'm  cure 
I  don't  care  muth  for  solids."  "And  did  you 
dance  after  supper?"  "To  be  sure  we  did;  one 
cotillion,  one  contra  dance,  the  mazourka  and  a 
gallopadc."  The  murder's  out!  no  wonder  at 
head-aches,  and  bone-aches,  and  heart-aches,  and 
sleepless  hours,  after  so  much  eating;  and  then 
dancing  on  so  much  eating — churning  these  singu- 
lar masses  of  food  and  contradictory  condiments  in 
a  delicate  female  stomach,  with  scarcely  sufficient 
gastric  juice  to  digest  the  wing  of  a  pheasant. — 
That's  the  way  our  girl's  kill  themselves  prema- 
turely ;  that's  the  cause  of  our  heavy  weekly  lists 
of  interments ;  of  the  many  cases  of  consumption, 
uncharitably  carried  to  the  credit  of  our  climate. 
Alas !  how  many  charming  women  are  hurried  to 
the  grave  by  carelessness ;  by  the  bewitching  at- 
tractions of  fashion;  by  keeping  late  hours;  by 
thin  clothing,  and  by  eating  too  much  !  The  ob- 
servation made  by  strangers  is,  "  how  pale  and 
thin  your  ladies  are !"  Why  will  they  not  have  re- 
solution enough  to  discard  these  seducing  and  de- 
structive allurements;  why  not  enjoy  life  soberly, 
discreetly,  prudently? 

What  can  be  more  agonizing  to  true  affection 
than  to  see  the  girl  nourished  with  tenderness  in 
infancy ;  amiable,  intelligent,  and  accomplished, 
gradually  sinking  into  the  grave  ere  she  reaches 
the  age  of  womanhood  ?  The  pride  und  delight  of 
fond  parents  and  numerous  friends,  the  rose  which 
early  bloomed,  daily  fading  in  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colors,  and  drooping  like  the  lily  of  the  vale?  To 
see  the  eye,  once  so  brilliant,  sunken,  heavy,  and 
dull ;  and  the  lips,  once  so  ruby,  now  thin  and  pal- 
lid? To  witness  the  being  so  beloved,  so  cherished, 
the  victim  of  slow,  but  unerring  disease,  not  con- 
stitutional, but  brought  on  by  neglect,  by  fashion? 
To  see  the  vision  recede  from  the  sight,  step  by 
step,  until  evening  frowns  upon  its  setting  glory, 
and  the  tomb  closes  upon  it  forever ! 


If  you  want  enemies,  excel  others ;  if  you  want  friends,  let 
others  excel  you.  There  is  a  diabolical  trio,  existing  « 
natural  man,  implacable,  inextinguishable,  co-operau»*,  »•* 
consentaneous,  Pride,  Envy,  and  Hate.  Pride,  that  maxr*  *s 
fancy  we  deserve  all  the  goods  that  others  possess ;  Eavy.  tbat 
some  should  be  admired,  while  we  are  overlooked  .  and  Rste, 
because  all  thai  »  bestowed  on  others,  diminishes  the  son  that 
wc  think  due  to  ou— 
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We  extract  the  following  eloquent  and  pathetic  nar- 
ratue  from  the  pages  of  the  "Western  Monthly  Maga- 
zine," published  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  we  invite 
our  readers,  especially  those  of  the  "softer  sex,"  to  give 
it  a  perusal. 

THE  VILLAGE  PASTOR'S  WIFK. 

What  impels  me  lo  lake  up  my  pen,  compose 
myself  to  the  act  of  writing,  and  begin  the  record 
of  feelings  and  events  which  will  inevitably  throw 
a  shadow  over  the  character  which  too  partial  and 
misjudging  affection  once  beheld  shining  with  re- 
flet ted  lustre  ?  I  know  not — but  it  seems  to  me, 
as  if  a  divine  voice  whispered  from  the  boughs 
that  wave  by  my  window,  occasionally  intercept- 
ing; the  sun's  rays  that  now  full  obliquely  on  my 
paper,  saying,  thai  if  I  live  for  memory,  I  must 
not  live  in  vain — and  that,  perchance,  when  I,  too, 
lie  beneath  the  willow  that  hangs  over  his  grave, 
unconscious  of  its  melancholy  waving,  a  deep 
moral  may  be  (bund  in  these  pages,  short  and  sim- 
ple as  they  may  be.  Then  be  it  so.  It  is  humi- 
liating to  dwell  on  past  errors — but  I  should  ra- 
ther welcome  the  humiliation,  if  it  can  be  any  ex- 
piation for  my  blindness,  my  folly — no !  such  ex- 
pressions are  too  weak — I  should  say,  my  madness, 
my  sin,  my  hard-hearted  guilt. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  my  juvenile  years. 
Though  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  an  uncle, who 
had  a  large  family  of  his  own  to  support,  every 
wish  which  vanity  could  suggest,  was  indulged 
as  soon  as  expressed.    I  never  knew  a  kinder, 
more  hospitable,  uncalculating  being,  than  my 
uncle.    If  his  unsparing  generosity  had  not  expe- 
rienced a  counteracting  influence  in  the  vigilant 
economy  of  my  aunt,  he  would  long  since  have 
been  a  bankrupt.    She  was  never  unkind  to  me; 
for  I  believe  she  was  conscientious,  and  she  had 
loved  my  mother  tenderly.    I  was  the  orphan 
legacy  of  that  mother,  and  consequently  a  sacred 
trust.    I  was  fed  and  clothed  like  my  wealthier 
cousins ;  educated  at  the  same  schools ;  ushered 
into  the  same  fashionable  society  ;  where  I  learn- 
ed that  awkwardness  was  considered  the  only  un- 
pardonable offence,  and  that  almost  any  thing 
might  be  said  and  done,  provided  it  was  said  and 
done  gracefully.    From  the  time  of  our  first  in- 
troduction into  what  is  called  the  world,  I  gradu- 
ally lost  ground  in  the  affections  of  my  aunt,  for 
I  unfortunately  eclipsed  my  elder  cousins  in  those 
outer  gifts  of  nature  and  those  acquired  graces  of 
manner,  which,  however  valueless,  when  unac- 
companied by  inward  worth,  have  always  exer- 
cised a  prevailing,  an  irresistible  influence  in  so- 
ciety.   I  never  exactly  knew  why,  but  I  was  the 
favorite  of  my  uncle,  who  seemed  to  love  me  bet- 
ter than  even  his  own  daughters,  and  lie  rejoiced 
at  the  admiration  I  excited,  though  often  purchased 
at  their  expense.    Perhaps  the  secret  was  this. 
They  were  of  a  cold  temperament;  mine  was  ar- 
dent, and  whatever  I  loved,  1  loved  without  re- 


serve, and  expressed  my  affection  with  character- 
istic warmth  and  enthusiasm.  I  loved  my  indul- 
gent uncle  with  all  the  fervor  of  which  such  a  na- 
lure,  made  vain  and  selfish  by  education,  is  capa- 
ble. Often,  after  returning  from  an  evening  party, 
my  heart  throbbing  high  with  the  delight  of  grati- 
fied vanity,  when  he  would  draw  me  towards  him 
and  tell  me— with  most  injudicious  fondness,  it  is 
true — that  I  was  a  thousand  times  prettier  than 
the  flowers  I  wore,  more  sparkling  than  the  jewels, 
and  that  I  ought  to  marry  a  prince  or  a  nabob,  I 
exulted  more  in  his  praise,  than  in  the  flatteries 
that  were  still  tingling  in  my  ears.  Even  my 
aunt's  coolness  was  a  grateful  tribute  to  my  self- 
love — for  was  it  not  occasioned  by  my  transcen- 
dency over  her  less  gifted  daughters? 

But  why  do  I  linger  on  the  threshold  of  events, 
which,  simple  in  themselves,  stamped  my  destiny 
— for  time,  yea,  and  for  eternity. 

It  was  during  a  homeward  journey,  with  my 
uncle,  I  first  met  him,  who  afterwards  became  my 
husband.  My  whole  head  becomes  sick  and  my 
whole  heart  faint,  as  I  think  what  I  might  have 
been,  and  what  I  am.  But  I  must  forbear.  If  I 
am  compelled  at  times  to  lay  aside  my  pen,  over- 
come with  agony  and  remorse,  let  me  pause  till  I 
can  go  on,  with  a  steady  hand,  and  a  calmer  brain. 

Our  carriage  broke  down— it  was  a  common 
accident — a  young  gentleman  on  horseback,  who 
seemed  like  ourselves  a  traveller,  came  up  to  our 
assistance.  He  dismounted,  proffered  every  as- 
sistance in  his  power,  and  accompanied  us  to  the 
inn,  which  fortunately  was  not  far  distant,  for  my 
uncle  was  severely  injured,  and  walked  with  diffi- 
culty, though  supported  by  the  stranger's  arm  and 
my  own.  I  cannot  define  the  feeling,  but  from 
the  moment  I  beheld  him,  my  spirit  was  troubled 
within  me.  I  saw,  at  once,  that  he  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  beings  from  those  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  heavenly  composure  of  his  counte- 
nance and  gentle  dignity  of  manner,  that  rebuked 
my  restless  desire  for  admiration  and  love  of  dis- 
play. I  never  heard  any  earthly  sound  so  sweet 
as  his  voice.  Invisible  communion  with  angels 
could  alone  give  such  tones  to  the  human  voice. 
At  first,  I  felt  a  strange  awe  in  his  presence,  and 
forgot  those  artificial  graces,  for  which  I  had  been 
too  much  admired.  W ithout  meaning  to  play  the 
part  of  a  hypocrite,  my  real  disposition  was  com- 
pletely concealed.  During  the  three  days  we 
were  detained,  he  remained  with  us;  and  aloof 
from  all  temptation  to  folly,  the  best  traits  of  my 
character  were  callod  into  exercise.  On  the 
morning  of  our  departure,  as  my  uncle  was  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  and  his 
hope  of  meeting  him  in  town,  he  answered — and 
it  was  not  without  emotion—'  I  fear  our  paths  di- 
verge too  much,  to  allow  that  hope.  Mine  is  a 
lowly  one,  but  I  trust  I  shall  find  it  blest.'  I 
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then,  for  the  first  time  learned  that  he  was  a  min- 
ister—the  humble  pastor  of  a  country  village. 
My  heart  died  within  me.  That  this  graceful 
and  uncommonly  interesting  young  man  should 
be  nothing  more  than  an  obscure  village  preacher 
— it  was  too  mortifying.  All  my  bright  visions 
of  conquest  faded  away.  '  We  can  never  be  any 
thing  to  each  other/  thought  I.  Yet  as  I  again 
turned  towards  him,  and  saw  his  usually  calm  eye 
fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety,  I 
felt  a  conviction  that  I  might  be  all  the  world  to 
him.  He  was  watching  the  effect  of  his  commu- 
nication, and  the  glow  of  excited  vanity  that  suf- 
fused my  check  was  supposed  to  have  its  origin 
from  a  purer  source.  I  was  determined  to  enjoy 
the  full  glory  of  my  conquest.  When  my  uncle 
warmly  urged  him  to  accompany  us  home,  and 
sojourn  with  us  a  few  days,  I  backed  the  invitation 
with  all  the  eloquence  my  countenance  was  capa- 
ble of  expressing.  Vain  and  selfish  being  that  I 
was — I  might  have  known  that  we  differed  from 
each  other  as  much  as  the  rays  of  the  morning 
star  from  the  artificial  glare  of  the  skyrocket.  He 
drew  his  light  from  the  fountain  of  living  glory,  / 
from  the  decaying  fires  of  earth. 

The  invitation  was  accepted— and  before  that 
short  visit  was  concluded,  so  great  was  the  influ- 
ence he  acquired  over  me,  while  /  was  only  seek- 
ing to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  his  affections,  that 
I  felt  willing  to  give  up  the  luxury  and  fashion 
that  surrounded  me,  for  the  sweet  and  quiet  her- 
mitage he  described,  provided  the  sacrifice  were 
required.  I  never  once  thought  of  the  duties  that 
would  devolve  upon  me,  the  solemn  responsibili- 
ties of  my  new  situation.  It  is  one  of  the  myste- 
ries of  Providence,  how  such  a  being  as  myself 
could  ever  have  won  a  heart  like  his.  He  saw  the 
sunbeam  playing  on  the  surface,  and  thought  that 
all  was  fair  beneath.  I  did  love  him ;  but  my  love 
was  a  passion,  not  a  principle.  I  was  captivated 
by  the  heavenly  graces  of  his  manner,  but  was  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  source  whence  those 
graces  w  ere  derived. 

My  uncle  would  gladly  have  seen  me  establish- 
ed in  a  style  more  congenial  to  my  prevailing 
taste,  but  gave  his  consent,  as  he  said,  on  the  score 
of  his  surpassing  merit.  My  aunt  was  evidently 
more  than  witling  to  have  me  married,  while  my 
cousins  rallied  me,  for  falling  in  love  with  a  coun- 
try parson. 

We  were  married.    I  accompanied  him  to  the 

beautiful  village  of  .    I  became  mistress  of 

the  parsonage.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  moment 
when  I  first  entered  this  avenue,  shaded  by  majes- 
tic elms ;  beheld  these  low,  white  walls,  festooned 
with  redolent  vines ;  and  heard  the  voice,  which 
was  then  the  music  of  my  life,  welcome  me  here, 
as  Heaven's  best  and  loveliest  gift.  How  happy 
— how  blest  I  might  have  been !  and  I  was  happy 
for  awhile.    His  benign  glance  and  approving 


smile  were,  for  a  short  time,  an  equivalent  for  the 
gaze  of  admiration  and  strains  of  flattery  to  which 
I  had  been  accustomed.    I  even  tried,  in  some 
measure,  to  conform  to  his  habits  and  tastes,  and 
to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  plebians  and  rus- 
tics who  constituted  a  great  portion  of  his  parish. 
But  the  mind,  unsupported  by  principle,  is  inca- 
pable of  any  steady  exertion.    Mine  gradually 
wearied  of  the  effort  of  assuming  virtues,  to  which 
it  had  no  legitimate  claim.    The  fervor  of  feeling 
which  had  given  a  bluer  tint  to  the  sky  and  a 
fairer  hue  to  the  flower,  insensibly  faded.    1  be- 
gan to  perceive  defects  in  every  object,  and  to 
wonder  at  the  blindness  which  formerly  overlook- 
ed them.  I  still  loved  my  husband;  but  the  longer 
I  lived  with  him,  the  more  his  character  soared 
above  the  reach  of  mine.    I  could  not  compre- 
hend, how  one  could  be  endowed  with  such  bril- 
liant talents  and  winning  graces,  and  not  wish  for 
the  admiration  of  the  world.    I  was  vexed  with 
him  for  his  meekness  and  humility,  and  would 
gladly  have  mingled,  if  I  could,  the  base  alloy  of 
earthly  ambition  with  his  holy  aspirations  after 
heaven.    I  was  even  jealous — I  almost  tremble 
while  I  write  it — of  the  God  he  worshipped.  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought,  Unit  I  held  a  second 
place  in  his  affections — though  second  only  to  toe 
great  and  glorious  Creator.    Continually  called 
from  my  side  to  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  the  couch 
of  the  dying,  the  dwelling  of  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
I  in  vain  sought  to  fill  up  the  widening  vacuum 
left,  by  becoming  interested  in  the  duties  of  my 
station.    1  could  not  do  it.    They  became  every- 
day more  irksome  to  me.    The  discontent  I  was 
cherishing,  became  more  and  more  visible,  till 
the  mild  and  anxious  eye  of  my  husband  vainly 
looked  for  the  joyous  smile  that  used  to  welcome 
his  return. 

It  is  true,  there  were  many  things  I  was  obi  iced 
to  tolerate,  w  hich  must  inevitably  be  distasteful  to 
one,  educated  with  such  false  refinement  as  I  have 
been.  But  1  never  reflected  tbey  must  be  as  op- 
posed to  my  husband's  tastes  as  my  own,  and  that 
christian  principle  alone  led  him  to  the  endurance 
of  them.  Instead  of  appreciating  his  angelic  pa- 
tience and  forbearance,  I  blamed  him  for  not  lav- 
ishing more  sympathy  on  me  for  trials  which, 
though  sometimes  ludicrous  in  themselves,  are 
painful  from  the  strength  of  association. 

The  former  minister  of  the  village  left  a  maiden 
sister  as  a  kind  of  legacy  to  his  congregation.  My 
husband  had  been  a  protegee  and  pupil  of  the  good 
man,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  bequeathed  his  peo- 
ple to  the  charge  of  this  son  of  his  adoption,  aad 
Aim,  with  equal  tenderness  and  solemnity,  to  the 
care  of  his  venerable  sister.  She  became  a  fix- 
ture in  the  parsonage,  and  to  me  a  perpetual  and 
increasing  torment.  The  first  month  of  our  mar- 
riage, she  was  absent,  visiting  some  of  ber  seventh 
cousins  in  a  neighboring  town.    I  do  not  wish  to 
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exculpate  myself  from  blame ;  but,  if  ever  there  I 
wis  a  thorn  in  human  flesh,  I  believe  I  had  found 
it  in  this  inquisitive,  gratuitously  advising  woman. 
I,  who  had  always  lived  among  roses,  without 
thinking  of  briars,  was  doomed  to  feel  this  thorn, 
daily,  hourly,  goading  me;  and  was  constrained 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  irritation  she 
caused,  because  my  husband  treated  her  with  as 
much  respect  as  if  she  were  an  empress,    f  thought 

Mr.  L         was  wrong  in  this.    Owing  to  the 

deep  placidity  of  his  own  disposition,  he  could  not 
realize  what  a  trial  such  a  companion  was  to  a 
mercurial,  indulged,  self-willed  being  as  myself. 
Nature  has  gifted  me  with  an  exquisite  ear  for 
music,  and  a  discord  always  '  wakes  the  nerve 
where  agony  is  born.'    Poor  aunt  Debby  had  a 
perfect  mania  for  singing,  and  she  would  sit  anil 
sing  for  hours  together,  old  fashioned  ballads  and 
hymns  of  surprising  length — scarcely  pausing  to 
take  breath.    I  have  heard  aged  people  sing  the 
songs  of  Zion,  when  there  was  most  touching 
melody  in  their  tones ;  and  some  of  the  warmest 
feelings  of  devotion  I  ever  experienced,  were  awa- 
kened by  these  solemn,  trembling  notes.  But 
aunt  Debby 's  voice  was  full  of  indescribable  rami- 
fications, each  a  separate  discord — a  sharp  sour 
voice,  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  of  the 
owner.    One  Sunday  morning,  after  she  had  been 
screeching  one  of  Dr   Watts'  hymns,  of  about  a 
hundred  verses,  she  left  me  to  prepare  for  church. 
When  we  met,  after  finishing  our  separate  toi- 
lettes, she  began  her  animadversions  on  ray  dress, 
as  being  too  gay  for  a  minister's  wife.    I  denied 
the  charge ;  for  though  made  in  the  redundance  of 
f^bion,  it  was  of  unadorned  white.    '  But  what/ 
said  she,  disfiguring  the  muslin  folds  with  her 
awkward  fingers, '  what  is  the  use  of  all  these 
fa/wiangles  of  lace  ?  They  are  nothing  but  Satan's 
devices  to  lead  astray  silly  women,  whose  minds 
are  running  after  finery.'    All  this  I  might  have 
borne  with  silent  contempt,  for  it  came  from  aunt 
Debby ;  but  when  she  brought  the  authority  of  a 
Mrs.  Deacon  and  a  Mrs.  Doelan  of  the  parish  to 
prove  that  she  was  not  the  only  one  who  found 
&u)t  with  the  fashion  of  my  attire,  the  indignant 
spirit  broke  its  bounds;  deference  for  age  was  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the 
concentrated  irritation  of  weeks  burst  forth.  1 
called  her  an  impertinent,  morose  old  maid,  ami 
declared  that  one  or  the  other  of  us  should  leave 
the  parsonage.    In  the  midst  of  the  paroxysm,  my 
husband  entered— the  calm  of  heaven  on  his  brow. 
He  had  just  left  his  closet,  where  he  had  been  to 
seek  the  divine  manna  for  the  pilgrims  it  was  his 
task  to  guide  through  the  wilderness  of  life.  He 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  in  grief  and  amaze- 
ment   Aunt  Debby  had  seated  herself  on  bis  en- 
trance, and  began  to  rock  herself  backward  and 
forward,  and  to  sigh  and  groan — saying  it  was  a 
hard  thing  to  be  called  such  hard  names  at  her 


time  of  life,  &c.    I  stood,  my  cheeks  glowing 
with  anger,  and  my  heart  violently  palpitating 
with  the  sudden  effort  at  self-control.    He  ap- 
proached me,  took  my  hand,  and  said, '  My  dear 
Mary !'  There  was  affection  in  his  tone,  but  there 
was  upbraiding,  also;  and  drawing  away  my 
hand,  I  wept  in  bitterness  of  spirit.    As  soon  as  I 
could  summon  sufficient  steadiness  of  voice,  I  told 
him  the  cause  of  my  resentment,  and  declared, 
that  I  would  never  again  enter  a  place,  where  I 
was  exposed  to  ridicule  and  censure,  and  from 
those,  too,  so  immeasurably  my  inferiors  in  birth 
and  education    'Dearest  Mary!'  exclaimed  he, 
turning  pale  from  agitation,  'you  cannot  mean 
what  you  say.    Let  not  such  trifles  as  these,  mar 
the  peaco  of  this  holy  day.    I  grieve  that  your 
feelings  should  have  been  wounded ;  but  what 
matters  it  what  the  world  says  of  our  outward  ap- 
parel, if  our  souls  are  clothed  with  those  robes  of 
holiness,  which  make  us  lovely  in  our  Maker's 
eyes?  Let  us  go  together  to  the  temple  of  Him, 
whose  last  legacy  to  man  was  peace.'  Though 
the  bell  was  ringing  its  last  notes,  and  though  I 
saw  him  so  painfully  disturbed,  I  still  resisted  the 
appeal,  and  repeated  my  rash  asseveration.  The 
bell  had  pealed  its  latest  summons,  and  was  no 
longer  heard.    'Mary,  must  I  go  alone?'  His 
hand  was  on  the  latch — there  was  a  burning  flush 
on  his  cheek,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 
My  pride  would  have  yielded — my  conscience 
convicted  me  of  wrong — I  would  have  acknowl- 
edged my  rashness,  had  not  aunt  Debby,  whom  I 
thought  born  to  be  my  evil  spirit,  risen  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh,  and  taken  his  arm,  preparatory 
to  accompany  him.    '  No/  said  I,  '  you  will  not 
be  alone.    You  need  not  wait  for  me.    In  aunt 
Debby '8  company,  you  cannot  regret  mine.' 

Surely  my  heart  must  have  been  steeled,  like 
Pharaoh's,  for  some  divine  purpose,  or  I  never 
could  have  resisted  the  mute  anguish  of  his  glance, 
as  he  closed  the  door  on  this  cold  and  unmerited 
taunt.  What  hours  of  wretchedness  I  passed  in 
the  solitude  of  my  chamber.  I  magnified  my  suf- 
ferings into  those  of  martyrdom,  and  accused  Mr. 

L  of  not  preparing  me  for  the  trials  of  my 

new  situation.  Yet, even  while  I  reproached  him 
in  my  heart,  I  was  conscious  of  my  injustice,  and 
felt  that  I  did  not  suffer  alone.  It  was  the  first 
timo  any  other  than  words  of  love  and  kindness 
had  passed  between  us,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  that 
a  barrier  was  beginning  to  rise,  that  would  sepa- 
rate us  forever.  When  we  again  met,  I  tried  to 
retain  the  same  cold  manner  and  averted  counte- 
nance, but  he  came  unaccompanied  by  my  tor- 
menter,  and  looked  so  dejected  and  pale,  my  petu- 
lance and  pride  yielded  to  the  reign  of  better  feel  - 
ings. I  had  even  the  grace  to  make  concessions, 
which  were  received  with  such  gratitude  and  feel- 
ing, I  was  melted  into  goodness,  transient,  but 
sincere.    Had  aunt  Debby  remained  from  us,  all 
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might  yet  have  been  well ;  but  after  having  visit- 
ed awhile  among  the  parish,  she  returned;  and 
her  presence  choked  the  blossoms  of  my  good  reso- 
lutions. I  thought  she  never  forgave  the  offend- 
ing epithet  I  had  given  her  in  the  moment  of  pas- 
sion. It  is  far  from  my  intention,  in  delineating 
peculiarities  like  hers,  to  throw  any  opprobrium 
on  that  class  of  females,  who  from  their  isolated 
and  often  unprotected  situation,  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  shafts  of  un kindness  or  ridicule.  1 
have  known  those,  whose  influence  seemed  as  dif- 
fusive as  the  sunshine  and  gentle  as  the  dew  ;  at 
whose  approach  the  ringlets  of  childhood  would  be 
tossed  gaily  back,  and  the  wan  cheek  of  the  aged 
lighted  up  with  joy  ;  who  had  devoted  the  glow  of 
their  youth,  and  the  strength  of  their  prime,  to 
acts  of  fdial  piety  and  love,  watching  the  waning 
fires  of  life,  as  the  vestal  virgins  the  flame  of  the 
altar.  Round  such  beings  as  these,  the  beatitudes 
cluster ;  and  yet  the  ban  of  unfeeling  levity  is 
passed  upon  the  maiden  sisterhood.  But  I  wander 
from  my  path.  It  is  not  her  history  I  am  writing, 
so  much  as  my  own ;  which,  however  deficient  in 
incident,  is  not  without  its  moral  power. 

I  experienced  one  source  of  mortification,  which 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned ;  it  may  even  seem  too 
insignificant  to  be  noticed,  and  yet  it  was  terribly 
grating  to  my  aristocratic  feelings.  Some  of  our 
good  parishioners  were  in  the  habit  of  lavishing 
attentions,  so  repugnant  to  me,  that  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  refuse  them  ;  which  i  afterwards  learned, 
gave  great  mortification  and  displeasure.  I  would 
willingly  accept  a  basket  of  fragrant  strawberries, 
or  any  of  the  elegant  bounties  of  nature;  but, 
when  they  offered  such  plebeian  gifts  as  a  shoul- 
der of  pork  or  mutton,  a  sack  of  grain  or  potatoes, 
J  invariably  returned  my  cold  thanks  and  declined 
the  honor.  Is  it  strange,  that  I  should  become  to 
them  an  object  of  aversion,  and  that  they  should 
draw  comparisons,  humbling  to  me,  between  their 
idolized  minister  and  his  haughty  bride? 

My  uncle  and  cousins  made  me  a  visit,  not  long 
after  my  rupture  with  aunt  Debby,  which  only 
served  to  render  roe  more  unhappy.  My  uncle 
complained  so  much  of  my  altered  appearance,  my 
faded  bloom  and  languid  spirits,  I  saw  that  it  gave 

exquisite  pain  to  Mr.  L  ,  while  my  cousins, 

now  in  their  day  of  power,  amused  themselves 
continually  with  the  old  fashioned  walls  of  the 
house,  the  obsolete  style  of  the  furniture,  and  my 
humdrum  mode  of  existence.  Had  I  possessed 
one  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  I  should  have  resented 
all  this  as  an  insult  to  him  whom  I  had  solemnly 
vowed  to  love  and  honor.  These  old  fashioned 
walls  should  have  been  sacred  in  my  eyes.  They 
were  twice  hallowed — hallowed  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  departed  excellence  and  the  presence  of 
living  holiness.  Every  leaf  of  the  magnificent 
elms  that  overshadowed  them,  should  have  been 
held  sacred,  for  the  breath  of  morning  and  even- 


ing prayer  had  been  daily  wafted  over  them,  up 
to  the  mercy-seat  of  heaven 

I  returned  with  my  uncle  to  the  metropolis.  It 
is  true,  he  protested  that  he  would  not,  could  not 
leave  me  behind — and  that  change  of  scene  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  restoration  of  my  bloom, 

and  Mr.  L         gave  his  assent  with  apparent 

cheerfulness  and  composure.  But  I  knew — 1  felt 
that  his  heart  bled  at  my  willingness,  my  wish  to 
be  absent  from  him,  so  soon  after  our  marriage. 
He  told  me  to  consult  my  own  happiness,  in  the 
length  of  my  visit,  and  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
find  a  joy  in  solitude,  in  thinking  of  mine.  '  Oh !' 
said  one  of  my  cousins,  with  a  loud  laugh/ you 
can  never  feel  solitary,  when  aunt  Debby  is'  

Behold  me  once  more  'mid  the  scenes  congenial 
to  my  soul — a  gay  flower,  sporting  over  the  waves 
of  fashion,  thoughtless  of  the  caverns  of  death  be- 
neath.   Again  the  voice  of  flattery  fell  ineltingly 
on  my  car ;  and  while  listening  to  the  siren,  I  for- 
got those  mild,  admonishing  accents,  which  were 
always  breathing  of  heaven— or  if  I  remembered 
them  at  all,  they  came  to  my  memory  like  the 
grave  rebuke  of  Milton's  cherub — severe  in  their 
beauty.    Yes,  I  did  remember  them  when  I  was 
alone ;  and  there  are  hours  when  the  gayest  will 
feel  desolately  alone.    I  thought  of  him  in  his  neg- 
lected home ;  him,  from  whom  I  was  gradually 
alienating  myself  for  bis  very  perfections,  and  ac- 
cusing conscience  avenged  his  rights.    Oh !  bow 
miserable,  how  poor  we  are,  when  unsupported  by 
our  own  esteem !  when  we  fear  to  commune  with 
our  own  hearts,  and  doubly  tremble  to  bear  them 
to  the  all -seeing  eye  of  our  Maker !  My  husband 
often  wrote  me  most  affectionately.    He  did  not 
urge  my  return,  but  said,  whenever  I  felt  willing 
to  exchange  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  for  the 
seclusion  of  the  hermitage,  his  arms  and  his  heart 
were  open  to  receive  me.    At  length  I  received  a 
letter,  which  touched  those  chords,  that  yet  vi- 
brated to  the  tones  of  nature  and  feeling.    He  sel- 
dom spoke  of  himself— but  in  this,  he  mentioned 
having  been  very  ill,  though  then  convalescent 
'  Your  presence,  my  Mary,'  said  he,  'would  bring 
healing  on  its  wings.    I  fear,  greatly  fear,  I  have 
doomed  you  to  unhappiness,  by  rashly  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  your  beauty  and  winning  manners, 
taking  advantage  of  your  simplicity  and  inexperi- 
ence, without  reflecting  how  unfitted  you  were, 
from  natural  disposition  and  early  habits,  to  be  a 
fellow -laborer  in  so  humble  a  portion  of  our  Mas- 
ter's vineyard.    Think  not,  my  beloved  wife,  I 
say  this  in  reproach.    No!  'tis  in  sorrow,  in  re- 
pentance, in  humiliation  of  spirit.    1  have  been 
too  selfish.    I  have  not  shown  sufficient  sympathy 
for  the  trials  and  vexations  to  which,  for  me,  you 
have  been  exposed.    I  have  asked  to  receive  too 
much.  I  have  given  back  too  little.    Return  then, 
my  Mary ;  you  were  created  for  nobler  purposes 
than  the  beings  who  surround  you.    Let  us  begin 
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life  anew.  Let  us  take  each  other  by  the  hand  as 
companions  for  lime — but  pilgrims  for  eternity. 
Be  it  mine  to  guard,  guide,  and  sustain — yours,  to 
console,  to  gild  and  comfort'  In  a  postcript,  he 
added : 

(l  am  better  now — a  journey  will  restore  me. 
I  will  soon  be  with  you,  when  I  trust  we  will  not 
again  he  parted.' 

My  heart  was  not  of  rock.    It  was  moved — 
melted.    I  should  have  been  less  than  human,  to 
have  been  untouched  by  a  letter  like  this.  All 
my  romantic  love,  but  so  recently  chilled,  return- 
ed ;  and  I  thought  of  his  image  as  that  of  an  angel's. 
Erer  impulsive,  ever  actuated  by  the  passion  of 
the  moment,  I  made  the  most  fervent  resolutions 
of  amendment,  and  panted  for  the  hour  when  we 
should  start  for,  together,  this  immortal  goal! 
Alas!  bow  wavering  were  my  purposes — how  in- 
effective my  holy  resolutions.    •     •    •    •  • 
There  was  a  numerous  congregation  gathered 
on  the  Sabbath  morn,  not  in  the  simple  village 
church,  but  the  vaulted  walls  of  a  city  dome.  A 
stranger  ascended  the  pulpit.    Every  eye  was 
tamed  on  him  and  none  wandered.    He  was  pal- 
lid, as  from  recent  indisposition ;  but  there  was  a 
flitting  glow  on  his  cheek,  the  herald  of  coming 
inspiration.    There  was  a  divine  simplicity,  a 
sublime  fervor,  an  abandonment  of  self,  a  lifting 
up  of  the  soul  to  heaven,  an  indescribable  and  spi- 
ritual charm,  pervading  his  manner,  that  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  breathless  attention  of  a  crowd- 
ed audience,  composed  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  metropolis.    And  I  was  there,  the  proudest, 
the  happiest  of  the  throng.    That  gifted  being  was 
my  husband.    I  was  indemnified  for  all  past  mor- 
tifications, and  looked  forward  to  bright  years  of 
felicity,  not  in  the  narrow  path  we  had  heretofore 
travelled,  but  a  wider,  more  brilliant  sphere.  My 
imagination  placed  him  at  the  head  of  that  admir- 
ing congregation ;  and  I  saw  the  lowly  flock  he 
had  been  lately  feeding,  weeping,  unpitied,  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar. 

Before  we  bade  farewell  to  my  uncle,  I  had 
abundant  reason  to  believe  my  vision  would  soon 
be  realized.  The  church  was  then  without  a  pas- 
tor. No  candidate  had  as  yet  appeared  in  whom 
their  opinions  or  affections  were  united.  They 

were  enthusiastic  in  their  adm  i  rat  ion  of  M  r.  L  , 

and  protested  against  the  obscurity  of  his  location. 
With  such  hopes  gilding  the  future,  I  left  the  me- 
tropolis with  a  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  spi- 
rits, which  my  husband  hailed  as  a  surety  for  long 
years  of  domestic  felicity.  I  would  gladly  linger 
bere  awhile.  I  fear  to  go  on.  You  have  follow- 
ed me  so  &r  with  a  kind  of  complaisant  interest, 
«  a  poor,  vain,  weak  young  creature,  whose  na- 
tive defects  have  been  enhanced  by  education,and 
who  has  unfortunately  been  placed  in  a  sphere  she 
is  incapable  of  adorning.  The  atmosphere  is  too 
pure,  too  rarified.    Removed  at  once  from  the 


valley  of  sin  to  the  mount  of  holiness,  I  breathe 
with  difficulty  the  celestial  air,  and  pant  for  more 
congenial  regions.  Must  I  proceed?  Your  com- 
passion will  turn  to  detestation :  yet  I  cannot  with- 
draw from  the  task  I  have  imposed  on  myself.  It 
is  an  expiatory  one;  and  oh,  may  it  be  received 
as  such ! 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  week  after  our  re- 
turn. All  had  been  peace  and  sunshine :  so  re- 
solved was  I  to  be  all  that  was  lovely  and  amiable. 
I  even  listened  with  apparent  patience  to  aunt 
Debby's  interminable  hymns,  and  heard  some  of 
her  long  stories,  the  seventy-seventh  time,  with- 
out any  manifest  symplon  of  voxation.  It  was 
about  sunset.  We  sat  together  in  the  study,  ray 
husband  and  myself,  watching  the  clouds  as  they 
softly  rolled  towards  the  sinking  sun,  to  dip  their 
edges  in  his  golden  beams.  The  boughs  of  the 
elms  waved  across  the  window,  giving  us  glimpses 
of  the  beautiful  vale  beyond,  bounded  by  the  blue 
outline  of  the  distant  hills.  Whether  it  was  the 
warm  light  reflected  on  his  face,  or  the  glow  of 
the  heart  suffusing  it,  I  know  not,  but  I  never 
saw  his  usually  pale  features  more  radiantly  light- 
ed up  tlian  at  that  moment.  A  letter  was  brought 
to  him.  I  leaned  over  his  shoulder  while  be  open- 
ed it.  From  the  first  line  I  understood  its  im- 
port :  it  was  the  realization  of  my  hopes.  The 
offer  was  there  made — more  splendid,  more  liberal 
than  I  had  dared  to  anticipate.  I  did  not  speak  : 
but  with  cheeks  burning  and  hands  trembling 
with  eagerness  and  joy,  I  waited  till  he  had  pe- 
rused it.  He  still  continued  silent  Almost  in- 
dignant at  his  calmness,  I  ejaculated  his  name  in 
an  impatient  tone ;  when  he  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  paper  and  fixed  them  on  me.  I  read  there 
the  death-blow  of  my  hopes.  They  emitted  no 
glance  of  triumph :  there  was  sorrow,  regret,  hu- 
mility, and  love — but  I  looked  in  vain  for  more. 
'  I  am  sorry  for  this,'  said  he, '  for  your  sake,  my 
dear  Mary.  It  may  excite  wishes,  which  can 
never  be  realized.  No !  let  us  be  happy  in  the 
lowlier  sphere,  in  which  an  All-wise  Being  has 
marked  my  course.  I  cannot  deviate  from  it' 
« Cannot  !*  repeated  I :  '  say,  rather,  you  will  not.' 
I  could  not  articulate  more.  The  possibility  of  a 
refusal  on  his  part  had  never  occurred  to  roe.  I 
was  thunderstruck.  He  saw  my  emotion — and, 
losing  all  his  composure,  rose  and  crushed  the  let- 
ter in  his  hand.  '  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  accept 
this,'  be  cried  ;  '  and,  were  my  own  wishes  to  be 
alone  consulted,  I  would  not,  were  I  free  to  act. 
But  it  is  not  so.  I  am  bound  to  this  place,  by  a 
solemn  promise,  which  cannot  be  broken.  Here,  • 
in  this  very  house  it  was  made,  by  the  dying  bed 
of  the  righteous,  who  bequeathed  the  people  he 
loved  to  my  charge — me,  the  orphan  he  had  pro- 
tected and  reared.  "  Never  leave  them,  my  son," 
said  the  expiring  saint—"  never  leave  the  lambs 
of  my  flock  to  be  scattered  on  the  mountains." 
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I  pledged  my  word,  surrounded  by  the  solemni- 
ties of  death :  yea,  even  while  his  soul  was  taking 
its  upward  flight  It  is  recorded,  and  cannot  be 
recalled.' 

Did  I  feel  the  sacredness  of  the  obligation  he 
revealed?  Did  I  venerate  the  sanctity  of  his  mo- 
tives, and  admit  their  authority  ?  No !  Totally 
unprepared  for  such  a  bitter  disappointment,  when 
I  seemed  touching  the  summit  of  all  my  wishes,  I 
was  maddened— reckless.  I  upbraided  him  for 
having  more  regard  to  a  dead  guardian,  who  could 
no  longer  be  affected  by  his  decision,  than  for  a 
living  wife.  I  threatened  to  leave  him  to  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  be  was  bom,  and  return  to  the 
friends  who  loved  me  so  much  better  than  himself. 
Seeing  him  turn  deadly  pale  at  this,  and  suddenly 
put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  I  thought  I  had  disco- 
vered the  spring  to  move  his  resolution,  and  deter- 
mined that  I  would  not  let  it  go.  I  moved  to- 
wards the  door,  thinking  it  best  to  leave  him  a 
short  time  to  his  own  reflections,  assured  that  love 
must  be  victorious  over  conscience.  He  made  a 
motion  as  if  to  detain  me,  as  I  passed — then  again 
pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart.  That  silent  mo- 
tion— never,  never,  can  I  forget  it !  *  Are  you  re- 
solved on  this?'  asked  he,  in  a  low,  very  hoarse 
tone  of  voice.  '  Yes,  if  you  persist  in  your  refusal. 
I  leave  you  to  decide.'  I  went  into  the  next  room. 
I  heard  him  walk  a  few  moments,  as  if  agitated 
and  irresolute— then  suddenly  stop.  I  then  heard 
a  low,  suppressed  cough,  but  to  this  he  was  always 
subject,  when  excited,  and  it  caused  no  emotion. 
Yet,  after  remaining  alone  for  some  time,  I  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  perfect  stillness.  A  strange 
feeling  of  horror  came  over  me.  I  remembered 
the  deadly  paleness  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
cold  dew  gathered  fast  and  thick  on  my  brow.  I 
recollected,  too,  that  he  had  told  me  of  once  having 
bled  at  the  lungs,  and  of  being  admonished  to 
shun  every  predisposing  cause  to  such  a  malady. 
Strange,  that  after  such  an  entire  oblivion  of  every 
thing  but  self,  these  reflections  should  have  press- 
ed upon  me,  with  such  power, at  that  moment.  I 
seemed  suddenly  gifted  with  second  sight,  and 
feared  to  move,  lest  I  should  see  the  vision  of  my 
conscience  embodied.  At  length,  aunt  Debby 
opened  the  door,  and  for  the  first  time,  rejoicing  in 
her  sight,  /  entreated  her  to  go  into  the  library, 
with  an  earnestness  that  appalled  her.  She  did 
go — and  her  first  sharp  scream  drew  me  to  her 
side.  There,  reclined  upon  the  sofa,  motionless, 
lifeless — his  face,  white  as  a  snow-drift,  lay  my 
husband;  his  neck-cloth  and  vest,  saturated  with 
the  blood  that  still  flowed  from  his  lips.  Yes,  he 
lay  there — lifeless,  dead,  dead !  The  wild  shriek 
of  agony  and  remorse  pierced  not  his  unconscious 
ear.  He  was  dead,  and  /  was  his  murderer.  The 
physician  who  was  summoned,  pronounced  my 
doom.  From  violent  agitation  of  mind,  a  blood 
vessel  hud  been  broken,  and  instant  death  had  en- 


I  sued.  Weeks  of  frenzy,  months  of  despair,  suc- 
ceeded— of  black  despair.  Nothing  but  an  al- 
mighty arm  thrown  around  my  naked  soul,  held 
me  back  from  the  brink  of  suicide.  Could  I  have 
believed  in  annihilation — and  I  wrestled  with  the 
powers  of  reason  to  convince  myself  that  in  the 
grave,  at  least,  I  should  find  rest.  I  prayed  but 
for  rest — I  prayed  for  oblivion.  Night  and  day 
the  image  of  that  bleeding  corse  was  before  me. 
Night  and  day  a  voice  was  ringing  in  my  ear*, 
'  Thou  hast  murdered  him  !'  My  sufferings  were 
so  fearful  to  witness,  the  at  first  compassionate 
neighbors  deserted  my  pillow,  justifying  them- 
selves by  the  conviction  that  I  merited  all  that 
I  endured. 

My  uncle  and  aunt  came  when  they  first  heard 
the  awful  tidings,  but  unable  to  support  my  raring 
distress,  left  mo — after  providing  every  thin?  for 
my  comfort — with  the  injunction  that  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  able  to  be  removed,  to  be  carried  to 
their  household.    And  whose  kind,  unwearied 
hand  smoothed  my  lonely  pillow,  and  held  my 
aching  brow  ?  Who,  when  wounded  reason  re- 
sumed her  empire,  applied  the  balm  of  Gilead  and 
the  oil  of  tenderness ;  led  me  to  the  feet  of  the 
divine  Physician,  prayed  with  roe  and  for  me, 
wept  with  me  and  over  me,  nor  rested  till  she  saw 
me  clinging  to  the  cross,  in  lowliness  of  spirit, 
with  the  seal  of  Die  children  of  God  in  my  fore- 
head, and  the  joy  of  salvation  in  my  soul?  It  was 
aunt  Debby.  The  harsh  condemner  of  the  fashions 
of  this  world,  the  stern  reprover  of  vanity  and 
pride,  the  uncompromising  defender  of  godliness 
and  truth  ;  she  who  in  my  day  of  prosperity  was 
the  cloud,  in  the  night  of  sorrow  was  my  light  and 
consolation.    The  rough  bark  was  penetrated  and 
the  finer  wood  beneath  gave  forth  its  fragrance. 
Oh  !  how  often,  as  I  have  heard  her,  seated  by  my 
bedside,  explaining  in  a  voice  softened  by  kind- 
ness, the  mysteries  of  holiness,  and  repeating  the 
promises  of  mercy,  have  I  wondered,  that  I,  who 
hud  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  same  truths,  when 
urged  upon  me  with  all  an  angel's  eloquence, 
should  listen  with  reverence  to  accents  from  which 
I  had  heretofore  turned  in  disgust.    Yet,  at  time*, 
there  seemed  a  dignity  in  her  tones ;  her  harsh 
features  would  light  up  with  an  expression  of  de- 
vout ecslacy,  and  I  marvelled  at  the  transforming 
power  of  Christianity.    Well  may  I  marvel.1  I 
would  not  now,  for  the  diadem  of  the  east,  ex- 
change this  sequestered  hermitage  for  the  halls  of 
fashion — these  hallowed  shades  for  the  canopies  of 
wealth — or  the  society  of  the  once  despised  and 
hated  aunt  Debby,  for  the  companionship  of  flat- 
terers.   I  see  nothing  but  thorns  where  once  roses 
blushed.    The  voice  of  the  charmer  has  lost  its 
power,  though  '  it  charm  never  so  wisely.'  My 
heart  lies  buried  in  the  tomb  on  which  the  sun- 
light now  solemnly  glimmers — my  hopes  are  fix- 
ed on  those  regions  from  whence  those  raysdf/tari 
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Had  be  only  lived  to  forgive  me — to  know  my 
penitence  and  agony— but  the  last  words  that  ever 
fell  on  bis  ear  from  my  lips,  were  those  of  passion 
tad  rebellion — the  last  glance  I  ever  cast  on  him, 
was  proud  and  upbraiding. 
Tbe  sketch  is  finished — memory  overpowers 

rne-  C.  L.  H. 


For  tb«  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THOUGHTS  OW  AFFECTATION, 

For  the  benefit  of  all  whom  they  may  concern. 
Atoctatiom,  as  defined  by  Johnson,  is  "an  artificial 
•how,  an  elaborate  appearance,  a  false  pretence," — "  af- 
fected, studied  with  overmuch  care,  or  with  hypocritical 
appearance."  The  terms  of  this  definition  are  so  revolt- 
ing, that  the  justice  of  its  ascription  to  any  individual, 
however  felt,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  such,  because  it  too  deeply  wounds  self-love, 
iu  natural  parent.  Studiously  disguised  from  ourselves, 
itis  rainly  believed  to  be  so  from  others.  Let  us  compare 
the  utmost  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  adoption, 
with  its  peril  and  its  loss.    Do  we  really  hope  to  im- 
prove by  it,  those  qualities,  moral,  intellectual  or  phy- 
sical, with  which  the  bounty  of  nature  has  distinctive- 
ly gifted  us?  Or  do  we  hope  by  "  an  artificial  show,  an 
elaborate  appearance,  a  false  pretence,"  to  obtain  cre- 
dit with  others  for  attributes  which  do  not  belong  to  us? 
and  with  the  deceitful  appearance  of  which,  {provided 
it  deceive,)  we  shall  be  basely  content ;  thus  falsely 
laboring  for  the  attainment  of  a  vain  shadow,  when  the 
wtne  labor  honestly  bestowed,  would  give  us  the  real 
Aibstanceof  all  we  ought  to  desire,  viz:  that  solid  im- 
provement of  the  heart  and  mind,  around  which  ever 
plav,  as  their  natural  consequences,  the  most  captivating 
of  nil  graces— simplicity  and  truth.    Viewed  simply  as 
matter  of  taste,  can  any  thing  short  of  its  vilest  cor- 
ruption, its  lowest  degradation,  induce  a  preference  for 
*  elumsy  counterfeit,  a  hand-maiden,  who  impudently 
Morning  the  place  of  her  mistress,  presumes  to  play 
high  life  below  stairs,  over  her  noble  mistress,  arrayed 
in  her  simple  majesty  ?  What  monstrous  perversion 
can  prompt  us  to  turn  the  latter  out  of  doors,  and  hug 
la  our  bosoms  so  vile  an  intruder  ?  With  what  bribes 
does  she  corrupt  the  loyalty  of  her  fair  advocates? 
With  what  store  of  "quips  and  quirks,  and  wreathed 
smiles?"  with  what  rich  caskets  of  bright  gems,  coun- 
terfeit or  stolen  ;  with  what  rare  graces,  unmatched  by 
those  even  of  her  injured  and  abused  mistress,  which 
"he  boldly  pronounces  fade  and  obsolete?   Alas!  how 
often  do  such  meretricious  lures  prove  resistless  to  the 
mfiitoaxed  fair  one !  Behold  her  arrayed  in  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  despicable  traitress, — henceforth  sole 
promptress  of  tbe  drama  in  which  she  proposes  to  act 
»  conspicuous  part,  and  which  she  vainly  flatters  her- 
self to  act  with  that  last  degree  of  art  which  conceals 
il  Not  reflecting  that  the  whole  history  of  dramatic 
an  affords  few  such  adepts,  she  aspires  at  her  very  first 
debut,  to  surpass  even  a  Siddons.    Discarding  nature, 
*nd  not  sufficiently  wedded  to  art, — what  becomes  of 
her  witchery?  Her  smiles  are  grimaces— her  laughter 
discord — her  movements  ridiculous  antics.   Her  tones 
«P*ak  to  any  thing  but  the  heart ;— all  is  foreign  to  na- 
turei — whose  modesty  she  outrages  and  oversteps.  SI 
is  mocked  and  hissed  by  all  the  world  with  whom  she 
Vol.  I. 


|  would  cordially  unite,  were  the  actress  other  than  her 
own  dear  self,  whom  alone  self-love  has  blinded  to  her- 
self. Hers  is  the  delusion  of  the  silly  ostrich,  which 
in  the  concealment  of  his  head,  thinks  to  elude  pursuit 
But  granting  her  the  utmost  success  of  long  and  care- 
fully practised  art— and  that  her  airs  and  graces,  her 
soft  languishmentM,  killing  glances,  heavenly  smiles,  and 
soul  thrilling  laughter,  have  all  the  witchery  that  such 
art  can  give,  and  have  called  forth  the  applause  of  the 
crowd  of  vulgar  admirers,— will  it  compensate  for  the 
obvious  disgust  of  those  who  have  learned  to  detect 
and  to  despise  their  empty  and  heartless  display? 
Will  it  compensate  for  the  lowering  of  that  proud  self- 
esteem,  which  is  the  bright  reward  of  truth,  and  the 
best  security  of  virtue?  Would  she  flourish  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  heart,  that  bright  dominion  of  her  sex  ? 
Would  she,  by  her  look,  manner  and  words,  inspire 
respect,  confidence  and  love?  And  shall  each  betray 
that  they  have  been  practised  but  to  deceive  ?  Shall 
she  hope  to  speak  to  the  heart  in  tones  which  come  not 
from  the  heart  ?  Shall  she  hope  to  engage  interest  for 
the  subject  of  her  conversation,  when  full  not  of  it  but 
of  herself?  For  what  is  it  that  she  would  challenge  the 
affections  ?  For  a  being  pure,  single  hearted,  and  iden- 
tical—or for  one  whose  very  identity  is  almost  lost 
amidst  the  perpetually  varying  aspects  and  phases, 
under  which,  in  her  inflated  vanity,  she  pleases  to  ex- 
hibit herself.  How  shall  our  love  continue  to  pursue, 
and  cling  to  that,  of  whose  very  form  and  essence  we 
have  no  abiding  assurance  ?  In  the  disruption  of  feel- 
ing produced  by  such  changes,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
we  have  almost  lost  the  beloved  object,  and  exclaim  in 
bitterness,— alas!  she  is  no  longer  what  I  have  loved. 

"  Why  affectation,— why  this  mock  grimace  ? 
Go  silly  thing,  and  hide  that  simpering  face ; 
Thy  lisping  prattle,  and  thy  mincing  gait- 
All  thy  false  mimic  fooleries  I  hate  t 
For  thou  »rt  Folly's  counterfeit— and  she, 
Altho'  right  foolish,  hath  the  beuer  plea  ;— 
Nature's  true  idiot  I  prefer  to  thee, 

"  Why  that  soft  languish,— why  that  drawling  tone* 
Art  sick.'  art  sleepy  ?  Get  thee  hence  ;  begone— 
I  laugh  at  all  thy  pretty  baby  tears, 
Those  fluttering*,  Paintings,  and  unreal  fears. 

"  Can  they  deceive  us  ?  Can  such  mum'ries  move : 
Touch  us  with  pity,  or  inspire  with  love  ? 
No !  affectation—  vain  is  all  thy  art ; 
Those  eyes  may  wander  over  every  part, 
They'll  never  find  their  passage  to  tbe  heart-" 

Of  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  or  the  heart,  affecta- 
tion is  the  fittest  subject  of  ridicule,— since  we  are  ridi- 
culous not  for  what  we  arc,  but  for  what  we  pretend  to 
be.  One  of  the  arguments  of  the  apologists  for  this 
mean  and  pitiful  vice  is,— that  the  ordinary  convention- 
al forms  of  politeness  necessarily  involve  its  commis- 
sion, and  that  all  the  tutored  and  refined  graces  of  pol- 
ished life,  are  but  its  varying  forms.  Of  the  former, 
benevolence  should  be,  if  it  be  not  always,  the  genuine 
and  captivating  source ;  and  if  we  have  it  not,  the 
assumption  of  a  virtue  which  inculcates  a  sacrifice  to  the 
feelings  of  others  of  our  own,  may  find  a  sufficient 
apology,  perhaps,  for  a  semblance  to  which  society  has 
learned  to  affix  its  value.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
la  belle  nature  is  loveliest  when  embellished,  not  pros- 
tituted, by  art,  in  its  most  vulgar  form,  viz:  affectation. 
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Neither  wealth  nor  fashion  can  divest  it  of  its  character 
of  vulgarity.  One  should,  indeed,  be  too  proud  to  be 
twin,  when  vanity  leads  to  affectation, — which  in  its 
milder  form,  is  the  meanness  of  asking  credit  for  what 
we  do  not  possess— and  in  its  deeper  die,  impels  us  to 
obtain  it  by  dissimulation,  hypocrisy  and  fraud.  In  its 
approaches,  few  sices  are  more  insidious.  Having  its 
germ  in  the  indiscriminate  love  of  imitation  natural  to 
youth,  vanity  prompts  an  eager  exchange  of  our  native 
attributes,  for  what  we  deem  attractive  in  others — and 
artifice  is  speedily  resorted  to,  to  give  the  acquisition 
the  semblance  of  an  original  possession.  One  cherish* 
ed  appropriation  is  added  to  another,  until  the  product 
becomes  a  complete  bundle  of  fancied  charms  and  per- 
fections, entailing,  however,  all  that  anxiety  of  conceal- 
ment, whose  only  tendency  is  to  betray  the  theft.  If 
the  original  effects  of  affectation  have  been  correctly 
assigned,  the  mode  and  importance  of  prevention  will 
sufficiently  suggest  themselves.  Let  parents  beware 
how  they  suffer  their  children  to  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion of  this  vile  leprosy.  Let  them  carefully  remove 
from  them,  as  from  a  pestilence;  those  infected  subjects, 
whose  resemblance  they  would  shudder  to  see  them. 
The  garment  of  affectation  once  put  on,  like  that  of  the 
fated  Neasus,  grows  to  the  wearer.  Should  her  com- 
placency ever  be  so  far  alarmed  as  to  make  her  attempt 
to  doff  it,  may  vainly  fancy  she  has  succeeded,  by  sim- 
ply pulling  it  around,  and  exhibiting  it  under  a  different 
aspect.  Should  she  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
most  invaluable,  because  the  rarest  of  friends, — one 
who  will  neither  flatter,  nor  shrink  from  the  task  of 
the  faithful  anatomy  of  her  heart,  and  the  development 
of  the  fatal  poison  which  lurks  at  its  core,  and  be 
brought  sincerely  to  desire  its  removal, — let  her,  while 
she  earnestly  applies  to  it  her  own  rigid  examinations, 
fervently  invoke  the  aid  of  a  mightier  physician,  who 
cleansing  her  heart,  will  restore  her  to  a  place  a  little 
less  than  the  angels,  of  whom  I  am  an 
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round  to  the  horizon,  and  half  envelojK-d  in  a  dint  and 
lurid  smoke,  "  That  is  St.  Paul's  '—there  is  Westmin- 
ster Abbey!— there  is  the  Tower  of  London !"  What 
directions  were  these  to  follow  for  the  first  time  with 
the  eye ! 

From  Blackheath,  (seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  cen- 
tre of  London,)  the  beautiful  hedges  disappeared,  and 
it  was  one  continued  mass  of  buildings.  The  bouses 
were  amazingly  small,  a  kind  of  thing  that  would  do  for 
nn  object  in  an  imitation  perspective  park,  but  the  soul 
of  neatness  pervaded  them.  Trellises  were  nailed  be- 
tween the  little  windows,  roses  quite  overshadowed  the 
low  doors,  a  painted  fence  enclosed  the  hand's  breadth  of 
grass-plot,  and  very,  oh,  tery  sweet  faces  bent  over  lap- 
fuls  of  work  beneath  the  snowy  and  looped-up  curtains. 
It  was  all  home-like  and  amiable.  There  was  an  affu- 
tionalenett  in  the  mere  outside  of  every  one  of  them. 


Our  readers  arc  apprised  that  the  poet  Willis  has  for 
some  time  past,  been  employed  in  making  the  grand 
tour  of  Europe— a  kind  of  literary  reconnoissance,  not 
only  for  his  own  benefit  and  gratification,  but  also  for 
the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of  enriching  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Mirror  (of  which  periodical  he  is  one  of 
the  Editors,)  with  the  various  results  of  his  observation. 
With  many  of  his  letters,  or  "  first  impressions"  as  they 
are  called,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  been 
much  delighted.  His  sketches  of  character  and  scenery 
are  generally  very  impressive,  and  whilst  on  the  one 
hand  he  avoids  the  too  common  fault  of  American  wri- 
ters,— a  wearisome  profusion  of  words — he  does  not,  on 
the  other,  disdain  the  graces  of  ornament,  or  the  beau- 
ties of  amplification.  It  appears  that  he  is  at  last 
peeping  into  the  concerns  of  our  venerable  ancestor, 
John  Bull.  We  hope  that  he  will  give  a  fair  and  can- 
did account  of  the  old  gentleman's  virtues,  as  well  as 
his  faults  and  peculiarities,  "  nothing  extenuating,  nor 
setting  down  aught  in  malice." — The  following  letter 
is  very  interesting. 

"WILLIS'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  LONDON. 
From  the  top  of  Shooter's  Hill  we  got  our  first  view  of 
an  indistinct,  architectural  mass,  extending  all 


After  crossing  Waterloo  bridge,  it  was  busy  work  for 
the  eyes.  The  brilliant  shops,  the  dense  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, the  absorbed  air  of  every  passenger,  the  lovely  wo- 
men, the  cries,  the  flying  vehicles  of  every  description, 
passing  with  the  most  dangerous  speed — accustomc  d  as 
I  am  to  large  cities,  it  quite  made  me  giddy.  We  got. 
into  a  "jarvey"  at  the  coach-office,  and  in  half  an  hour 
I  was  in  comfortable  quarters,  with  windows  looking 
down  Su  James'-street,  and  the  most  interesting  leaf  of 
my  life  to  turn  over.  "  Great  emotions  interfere  little 
witl»  the  mechanical  operations  of  life,"  however,  and  I 
dressed  and  dined,  though  it  was  my  first  hour  in  Loo- 
don. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  little  parlor  alone,  over  a  fried 
sole  and  a  mutton  cutlet,  when  the  waiter  came  in,  and 
pleading  the  crowded  state  of  the  hotel,  asked  my  Re- 
mission to  spread  the  other  side  of  the  table  for  a  cler- 
gyman. I  have  a  kindly  preference  for  the  cloth,  aad 
made  not  the  slightest  objection.  Enter  a  fat  man, with 
top-boots  and  a  hunting  whip,  rosy  as  Bacchus,  and  ex- 
cessively out  of  breath  with  mounting  one  flight  <£ 
stairs.  Beefsteak  and  potatoes,  a  pot  of  porter  and  a 
bottle  of  sherry  followed  close  on  his  heels.  With  a  sin- 
gle apology  for  the  intrusion,  the  reverend  gentle  mat 
fell  to,  and  we  ate  and  drank  for  a  while  in  true  English 
silence. 

"  From  Oxford,  sir,  1  presume,"  he  said  at 
ing  back  his  plate,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 
"No,  I  had  never  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Oxford.'' 
"R-e-ally!  may  I  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  you. 
sir  ?" 

Wc  got  on  swimmingly.  He  would  not  believe  1  had 
never  been  in  England  till  the  day  before,  but  his  cordi- 
ality was  no  colder  for  that.  We  exchanged  port  and 
sherry,  and  a  most  amicable  understanding  found  its 
way  down  with  the  wine.  Our  table  was  near  the  win- 
dow, and  a  great  crowd  began  to  collect  at  the  corner  of 
SL  James'  street.  It  was  the  king's  birth-day,  and  the 
people  were  thronging  to  see  the  nobility  come  in  stats 
from  the  royal  Uvtt.  The  show  was  less  splendid  than 
the  same  thing  in  Rome  or  Vienna,  but  it  excited  for 
more  of  my  admiration.  Gaudinc&s  and  tinsel  ^  ere  ex- 
changed for  plain  richness  and  perfect  fitness  in  the  car- 
riages and  harness,  while  the  horses  were  incompamUr 
finer.  My  friend  pointed  out  to  me  the  different  live- 
ries as  they  turned  the  corner  into  Piccadilly,  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  among  others.  I  looked  hard  to  sec 
his  grace ;  but  the  two  pale  and  beautiful  faces  on  the 
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back  seat,  carried  nothing  like  the  military  nose  on  the 

Th«  annual  procession  of  mail  coaches  followed,  and  il 
was  hardly  less  brilliant.  The  drivers  and  guard  in  their 
bn?ht  red  and  gold  uniforms,  the  admirable  horses  driven 

the  room  of  each  horse  was  calculated,  and  the  small 
space  in  which  he  worked,  and  the  compactness  and 
comriTance  of  the  coaches,  formed  altogether  one  of  the 
m.wt  interesting  spectacles  I  hare  ever  seen.  My  friend, 
the  clergyman,  with  whom  I  had  walked  out  to  see  them 
pass,  criticised  the  different  teams  con  enter*,  but  in  lan- 
guage which  I  did  not  always  understand.  I  asked  him 
once  for  an  explanation ;  but  he  looked  rather  grave,  and 
tiid  something  about  "gammon,''  evidently  quite  sure 
that  my  ignorance  of  London  was  a  mere  quiz. 

We  walked  down  Piccadilly,  and  turned  into,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  mist  handsome  street  I  ever  saw.  I 
The  Toledo  of  Naples,  the  Corso  of  Rome,  the  Kohl- 
market  of  Vienna,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Boulevards 
of  Paris,  have  each  impressed  me  strongly  with  their 
magnificence,  but  they  are  really  nothing  to  Regent- 
ttreeu  I  had  merely  time  to  get  a  glance  at  H  before 
•ark;  but  for  breadth  and  convenience,  for  the  ele- 
gance and  variety  of  the  buildings,  though  all  of  the  same 
vale  and  material,  and  for  the  brilliancy  and  expensive- 
aea  of  the  shops,  it  seemed  to  me  quite  absurd  to 
compare  it  with  any  thing  between  New  York  and 
Constantinople— Broadway  and  the  Hippodrome  in- 
cluded. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  king's  tradesmen  to  illuminate 
their  shops  on  his  majesty's  birth-night,  and  the  princi- 
pal streets  on  our  return  were  in  a  blaze  of  light.  The 
crowd  was  immense.  None  but  the  lower  order  seem- 
(d  abroad,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  effect  on  my 
fcchngs  on  hearing  my  own  language  spoken  by  every 
man,  woman  and  child  about  me.  It  seemed  a  com- 
plficly  foreign  country  in  every  other  respect,  different 
from  what  I  had  imagined,  different  from  my  own  and 
all  that  I  had  seen,  and  coming  to  it  last,  it  seemed  to 
me  ihe  farthest  off  and  strangest  country  of  all — and 
yet  the  little  sweep,  who  went  laughing  through  the 
crowd,  spoke  a  language  that  I  had  heard  attempted  in 
rain  by  thousands  of  educated  people,  and  that  I  had 
frown  to  consider  next  to  unattainable  by  others,  and 
almost  useless  to  myself.  Still,  it  did  not  make  me  feel 
at  home.  Every  thing  else  about  me  was  too  new.  It 
»m  like  some  mysterious  change  in  my  own  ears— a 
•udden  power  of  comprehension,  such  as  a  man  might 
was  cured  suddenly  of  deafness.  You  enn 
scarcely  enter  into  my  feelings  till  you  have  had  the 
ehanges  of  French,  Italian,  German,  Greek,  Turkish, 
lib/nan,  and  the  mixtures  and  dialects  of  each,  rung  up- 
ofl  your  hearing  almost  exclusively,  as  1  have  for  years. 
I  wandered  about  as  if  I  were  exercising  some  superna- 
turn!  faculty  in  a  dream. 

A  friend  in  Italy  had  kindly  given  me  a  letter  to  lady 
Blexaington,  and  with  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  this  cele- 
brated lady,  1  called  on  her  the  second  day  after  my  arri- 
val in  London.  It  was  "deep  i'  the  afternoon,"  but  I  had 
not  yet  learned  the  full  meaning  of  44  town  hours." — 
"  Her  ladyship  had  not  come  down  to  breakfast."  I 
gave  the  letter  and  my  address  to  the  powdered  foot- 
nan,  and  had  scarce  reached  home  when  a  note  arrived 
inviting  me  to  call  the  same  evening  at  ten. 


In  a  long  library  lined  alternately  with  splendidly- 
bound  books  and  mirrors,  and  with  a  deep  window  of  the 
breadth  of  the  room,  opening  upon  Hyde  Park,  1  found 
lady  Blessington  alone.  The  picture  to  my  eye,  as  the 
door  opened,  was  a  very  lovely  one.  A  woman  of  re- 
markable beauty  half  buried  in  a  fautcuil  of  yellow  satin, 
reading  by  n  magnificent  lamp,  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  arched  ceiling ;  sofas,  couches,  ottomans  and  busts 
arranged  in  rather  a  crowded  sumptuousness  through  the 
room  ;  enamel  tables,  covered  with  expensive  and  ele- 
gant trifles  in  every  corner,  and  a  delicate  white  hand 
relieved  on  the  back  of  a  book,  to  which  the  eye  was 
attracted  by  the  blaze  of  its  diamond  rings.  As  the  ser- 
vant mentioned  my  name,  she  rose  and  gave  me  her 
hand  very  cordially,  and  a  gentleman  entering  immedi- 
ately after,  she  presented  me  to  her  son-in-law,  Count 
D'Orsay,  the  well-known  Pel  1mm  of  London,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  splendid  specimen  of  a  man  and  a  well- 
dressed  one  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Tea  was  brought  in 
immediately,  and  conversation  went  swimmingly  on. 

Her  ladyship's  inquiries  were  principally  about  Ame- 
rica, of  which,  from  long  absence,  I  knew  very  little. — 
She  was  extremely  curious  to  know  the  degrees  of  re- 
putation the  present  popular  authors  of  England  enjoy 
among  us,  particularly  Bulwer,  Gait,  and  D'lsroeli,  (the 
author  of  Vivian  Grey.)  44  If  you  will  come  to-morrow 
night,"  she  said,  44 you  will  see  Bulwer.  I  am  delight- 
ed that  he  is  popular  in  America.  He  is  envied  and 
abused  by  all  (he  literary  men  of  London,  for  nothing, 
I  believe,  except  that  he  gets  five  hundred  pounds  for  his 
books  and  they  fifty,  and  knowing  this,  he  chooses  to 
assume  a  pride,  (some  people  call  it  puppyism,)  which 
is  only  the  armor  of  a  sensitive  mind,  afraid  of  a  wound. 
He  is  to  his  friends  the  most  frank  and  gay  creature  in 
the  world,  and  open  to  boyishness  with  those  who  he 
thinks  understand  and  value  him.  He  has  a  brother, 
Henry,  who  is  as  clever  as  himself  in  a  different  vein, 
and  is  just  now  publishing  a  book  on  the  present  state 
of  France.  Bulwer's  wife,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  London,  and  his  house  is  the  resort 
of  both  fashion  and  talent.  He  is  just  now  hard  at  work 
on  a  new  book,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  last  days  of 
Pompeii.  The  hero  is  a  Roman  dandy,  who  wastes 
himself  in  luxury,  till  this  great  catastrophe  rouses  him 
and  developes  a  diaractor  of  the  noblest  capabilities.— 
Is  Gait  much  liked  ?" 

I  answered  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  he  was 
not  His  life  of  Byron  was  a  stab  at  the  dead  body  of 
the  noble  poet,  which,  for  one,  I  never  could  forgive,  and 
his  books  were  clever,  but  vulgar.  He  was  evidently 
not  a  gentleman  in  his  mind.  This  was  the  opinion  I 
had  formed  in  America,  and  1  had  never  heard  another. 

44 1  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Lady  B., 44  for  be  is  the  dear- 
est and  best  old  man  in  the  world.  I  know  him  well. — 
He  is  just  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but  comes  to  see 
me  now  and  then,  and  if  you  had  known  how  shock- 
ingly Byron  treated  him,  you  would  only  wonder  at  his 
sparing  his  memory  so  much.*' 

44  Jiil  morhrts  nisi  6o*um,*'  I  thought,  would  have  been 
a  better  course.  If  he  had  reason  to  dislike  him,  he  had 
better  not  have  written  since  he  was  dead. 

44  Perhaps — perhaps.    But  Gait  has  been  all  his  life 
miserably  poor,  and  lived  by  his  books.   That  must  be 
his  apology.   Do  you  know  the  Disraeli  in  America ?'' 
I    I  assured  her  ladyship  that  the  M  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
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rature,''  by  the  father,  and  41  Virian  Grey  and  Contarini 
Fleming,"  by  the  son,  were  universally  known. 

**  I  am  pleased  at  that,  too,  for  I  like  them  both.  D'ls- 
raeli  the  elder  came  here  with  his  son  the  other  night.— 
It  would  have  delighted  you  to  see  the  old  man's  pride 
in  him.  He  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  as  he  was  going 
away,  he  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  said  to  me  4  take 
care  of  him,  lady  Blessington,  for  my  sake.  He  is  a 
clever  lad,  but  he  wants  ballast.  I  am  glad  he  has  the 
honor  to  know  you,  for  you  will  check  him  sometimes 
when  I  am  away!'  D'lsraeli,  the  elder,  lives  in  the 
country  about  twenty  miles  from  town,  and  seldom 
comes  up  to  London.  He  is  a  very  plain  old  man  in  his 
manners,  as  plain  as  his  son  is  the  reverse.  D'lsraeli, 
the  younger,  is  quite  his  own  character  of  Vivian  Grey, 
crowded  with  talent,  but  very  soigne  of  his  curls,  and  a 
bit  of  a  coxcomb.  There  is  no  reserve  about  him,  how- 
ever, and  he  is  the  only  joyous  dandy  I  ever  saw.'' 

I  asked  if  the  account  I  had  seen  in  some  American 
paper  of  a  literary  celebration  at  Canandaigua,  and  the 
engraving  of  her  ladyship's  name  with  some  others  up- 
on a  rock,  was  not  a  quiz. 

"Oh,  by  no  means.  I  was  equally  flattered  and 
amused  by  the  whole  affair.  I  have  a  great  idea  of  ta- 
king a  trip  to  America  to  see  iu  Then  the  letter,  com- 
mencing 'Most  charming  countess— for  charming  you 
must  be  since  you  have  written  the  conversations  of  Lord 
Byron'— oh,  it  was  quite  delightful.  I  havo  shown  it  to 
every  body.  By  the  way,  I  receive  a  great  many  letters 
from  America,  from  people  I  never  heard  of,  written  ir. 
the  most  extraordinary  style  of  compliment,  apparent- 
ly in  perfectly  good  faith.  I  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  them." 

I  accounted  for  it  by  the  perfect  seclusion  in  which 
great  numbers  of  cultivated  people  lire  in  our  country, 
who,  having  neither  intrigue,  nor  fashion,  nor  twenty 
other  things  to  occupy  their  minds  as  in  England,  de- 
pend entirely  upon  books,  and  consider  an  author  who 
has  given  them  pleasure  as  a  friend.  America,  I  said, 
has  probably  more  literary  enthusiasts  than  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  romantic 
minds  in  the  interior  of  New  England,  who  know  per- 
fectly every  writer  this  side  the  water,  and  bold  them 
all  in  affectionate  veneration,  scarcely  conceivable  by  a 
sophisticated  European.  If  it  were  not  for  such  rea- 
ders, literature  would  be  the  most  thankless  of  vocations. 
I,  for  one,  would  never  write  another  line. 

"And  do  you  think  these  are  the  people  who  write  to 
me  7  If  I  could  think  so,  I  should  be  exceedingly  hap- 
py. People  in  England  are  refined  down  to  such  hcart- 
lessness— criticism,  private  and  public,  is  so  interested 
and  so  cold,  that  it  is  really  delightful  to  know  there  is 
a  more  generous  tribunal.  Indeed  I  think  all  our  au- 
thors now  are  beginning  to  write  for  America.  Wc 
think  already  a  great  deal  of  your  praise  or  censure.'* 

I  asked  if  her  ladyship  had  known  many  Ame- 
ricans. 

"  Not  in  London,  but  a  great  many  abroad.  I  was 
with  Lord  Blessington  in  his  yacht  at  Naples,  when  the 
American  fleet  was  lying  there,  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
and  we  were  constantly  on  board  your  ships.  I  knew 
Commodore  Creighton  and  Captain  Deacon  extremely 
well,  and  liked  them  particularly.  They  were  with  us, 
either  on  board  the  yacht  or  the  frigate  every  evening, 
and  I  remember  very  well  the  bands  playing  always 


"  God  save  the  King,"  as  we  went  up  the  side.  Count 
D'Orsay  here,  who  spoke  very  little  English  at  thai 
time,  had  a  great  passion  for  Yankee  Doodle,  sad  it 
was  always  played  at  his  request." 

The  count,  who  still  speaks  the  language  with  a  very 
slight  accent,  but  with  achoice  of  words  thai  showahim 
to  be  a  man  of  uncommon  tact  and  elegance  of  mind, 
inquired  after  several  of  the  officers,  whom  I  hate  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing.  He  seemed  to  remember  his 
visits  to  the  frigate  with  great  pleasure.  The  awner- 
sation,  after  running  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  which  I 
could  not  with  propriety  put  into  a  letter  for  the  public 
eye,  turned  very  naturally  upon  Byron.  I  had  frequent- 
ly seen  the  Countess  Guiccioli  on  the  continent,  and  I 
asked  lady  Blessington  if  she  knew  her. 

No.  We  were  at  Pisa  when  they  were  living  to- 
gether, but  though  Lord  Blessington  had  the  greatest 
curiosity  to  see  her,  Byron  would  never  permit  iu  'She 
has  a  red  head  of  her  own,*  said  he,  4  and  don't  like  to 
show  iu'  Byron  treated  the  poor  creature  dreadfully 
ill.    She  feared  more  than  she  loved  him." 

She  had  told  me  the  same  thing  herself  in  Italy. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  make  a  full  and 
fair  record  of  a  conversation  of  some  hours.  I  have  on- 
ly noted  one  or  two  topics  which  I  thought  most  likely 
to  interest  an  American  reader.  During  all  this  long 
visit,  however,  my  eyes  were  very  busy  in  finishing  for 
memory  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  wo. 
man  before  me. 

The  portrait  of  lady  Blessington  in  the  Book  of  Beau- 
ties is  not  unlike  her,  but  it  is  still  an  unfavorable  like- 
ness.  A  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  hung  oppo- 
site me,  taken,  perhaps,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  which  » 
more  like  her,  and  as  captivating  a  representation  of  a 
just  matured  woman,  full  of  loveliness  and  love,  the  kind 
of  creature  with  whose  divine  sweetness  the  gazers 
heart  aches,  as  ever  was  drawn  in  the  painter's  most 
inspired  hour.   The  original  is  now  (she  confessed  it 
very  frankly)  forty.    She  looks  something  on  the  sun- 
ny side  of  thirty.   Her  person  is  full,  but  preserves  all 
the  fineness  of  an  admirable  shape  ;  her  foot  is  not 
crowded  in  a  satin  slipper,  for  which  a  Cinderella  might 
long  be  looked  for  in  vain,  and  her  complexion,  (an  un- 
usually fair  skin,  with  very  dark  hair  and  eyebrows) 
is  of  even  a  girlish  delicacy  and  freshness.    Her  dress  of 
blue  satin,  (if  I  am  describing  her  like  a  milliner,  it  is 
because  I  have  here  and  there  a  reader  of  the  mirror  in 
my  eye  who  will  be  amused  by  it,)  was  cut  low  and 
folded  across  her  bosom,  in  a  way  to  show  to  advantage 
the  round  and  sculpture-liko  curve  and  whiteness  of  a 
pair  of  exquisite  shoulders,  while  her  hair  dressed  close 
to  her  head,  and  parted  simply  on  her  forehead  with  a 
rich  ferronier  of  turquoise,  enveloped  in  clear  outline  a 
head  with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  faulL— 
Her  features  are  regular,  and  her  mouth,  the  most  ex- 
pressive of  them,  has  a  ripe  fulness  and  freedom  of  play, 
peculiar  to  the  Irish  physiognomy,  and  expressive  of 
the  most  unsuspicious  good  humour.   Add  to  all  this  a 
voice  merry  and  sad  by  turns,  but  always  musical,  and 
manners  of  the  most  unpretending  elegance,  yet  even 
more  remarkable  for  their  winning  kindness,  and  you 
have  the  prominent  traits  of  one  of  the  roost  lovely  and 
fascinating  women  I  have  ever  seen.  Remembering 
her  talents  and  her  rank,  and  the  unenTying  admiration 
she  receives  from  the  world  of  fashion  and  genius,  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  her  lot  to  the  "doctrine 

There  is  one  remark  I  may  as  well  make  here,  with 
regard  to  the  personal  descriptions  and  anecdotes  with 
which  ray  letters  from  England  will  of  course  be  filled. 
It  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  publishing  such  letters 
ia  London.  America  is  much  farther  off  from  England 
than  England  from  America.  You  in  New  York  read 
the  periodicals  of  this  country,  and  know  every  thing  that 
it  done  or  written  here,  as  if  you  lived  within  the  sound 
of  Bow-belL  The  English,  however,  just  know  of  our 
existence,  and  if  they  get  a  general  idea  twice  a  year  of 
oar  progress  in  politics,  they  are  comparatively  well  in- 
formed. Our  periodical  literature  is  never  even  heard 
of.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  offence  to  the  individuals 
laemselres  in  any  thing  which  a  visiter  could  write, 
cakolaled  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  person  or  manners 
of  distinguished  people  to  the  American  public  I  men- 
tion it  lest,  at  first  thought,  I  might  seem  to  have  abused 
the  hospitality  or  frankness  of  those  on  whom  letters  of 
introduction  have  given  me  claims  for  civility. 

n.  p.  w. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 

"Go  to,"  and  quit  thy  idle  ways 

Thou  winning  little  creature ; 
A  mind  of  nobler  import  plays, 

Around  thy  every  feature. 

Why  waste  those  powers,  by  heav'n  design'd 
To  win  true  hearts  and  wear  them? 

To  wreck  the  peace  of  half  mankind, 
Who  let  thy  arts  ensnare  them  ? 

In  thy  pursuit  'tis  all  the  same, 

The  simple,  wise,  or  learned, 
Alike  are  fuel  for  thy  flame — 

Are  on  thy  altar  burned. 

Nay,  say  not  "no!" — within  that  hall, 

Hallowed  by  deeds  of  ages, 
I've  seen  thy  U>ok  around  thee  call 

Virginia's  proudest  sages. 

I've  seen  thee,  'midst  the  festive  scene, 

With  fools  and  fops  in  waiting, 
E-tsay  to  conquer  things  too  mean, 

For  pity,  love,  or  hating. 

Go,  quit  it  all— 'tis  weak-'tis  vain— 

Tis  wicked— nay,  'tis  cruel; 
Thy  native  truth  alone  can  gain 
For  thee,  the  brightest  jewel.  B. 
Richmond,  Feb.  1835. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Written  for  Mla«  M   T  ♦»  Album. 

Mast,  thou  wert  a  lovely  child ! 
A  sweeter  cherub  never  smiled ! 
Tho*  since  we  have  not  often  met, 
Those  days  I  well  remember  yet; 
When,  in  thy  sportiveness  and  glee, 
Thou  wert  a  favorite  with  me; 
And  told  me,  in  thy  frolic  mood, 
The  story  of  Red-riding-hood— 


In  words  I  ne'er  could  understand — 
They  seemed  sweet  sounds  from  fairy  land. 

Time's  changes  numberless  had  passed 
O'er  thee  when  I  beheld  thee  last, 
Yet  still  I  thought  that  I  could  trace 
The  same  expression  in  thy  face ; 
Only  that  then  it  was  refined 
By  the  bright  impress  of  the  mind — 
For  years  had  failed  to  steal  away 
The  artlessncss  of  childhood's  day. 
In  nature's  richest  tints  arrayed, 
Thy  cheek  the  bloom  of  health  displayed ; 
And  in  its  varying  flush,  I  rend 
All  that  thy  lips  had  left  unsaid. 

Mary,  I  thought  thee  lovely  then — 
Oh!  may'st  thou  long  thy  charms  retain, 
And  ne'er  thine  eyes  their  witness  bear 
To  any  but  compassion's  tear! 
May  life's  fast  flowing  stream,  for  thee 
Roll  smoothly  bright,  and  buoyantly — 
Bearing  thee  calmly  on  thy  way, 
To  realms  of  ever-shining  day  ; 
To  regions  of  eternal  peace, 
Where  joys  live  on  and  sorrows  cease. 

E.  a.  s. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LIKES 

Wriuen  on  the  Pillar  erecting  by  Mrs.  Barlow,  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband,  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Parle. 

Where  o'er  the  Polish  desarts  trackless  way, 
Relentless  Winter  rules  with  savage  sway, 
Where  the  shrill  polar  storms,  as  wild  they  blow, 
Seem  to  repeat  some  plaint  of  mortal  woe ; 
Far  o'er  the  cheerless  space,  the  traveller's  eye 
Shall  this  recording  pillar  long  descry, 
And  give  the  sod  a  tear  where  Barlow  lies, 
He  who  was  simply  great  and  nobly  wise  ; 
Here  led  by  Patriot  zeal,  he  met  his  doom, 
And  found  amid  the  frozen  wastes  a  tomb- 
Far  from  his  native  soil  the  Poet  fell, 
Far  from  that  Western  World  he  sung  so  well. 
Nor  she,  so  long  beloved,  nor  she  was  nigh, 
To  catch  the  dying  look — the  parting  sigh ! 
She,  who,  the  hopeless  anguish  to  beguile, 
In  fond  memorial  rears  the  funeral  pile ; 
Whose  widowed  bosom,  on  Columbia's  shore, 
Shall  mourn  the  moments  that  return  no  more — 
While  bending  o'er  the  broad  Atlantic  wave, 
Sad  fancy  hovers  on  the  distant  grave. 

H.  M.  WILLIAMS. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Me^onger 
To  one  who  will  understand  me. 

Memory  !  within  thy  deepest  cell 
A  recollection  glows; 
A  burning  thought— whose  mngic  spell 
Can  charm  away  my  woes : 
It  gushes  o'er  my  troubled  soul 
In  lava  streams  of  joy, 
Its  talismanic  power  can  roll 
The  darkness  from  my  sky ; 
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It  thrills  my  heart  with  ecatacy, 
That  ever  present  thought! 
And,  oh !  it  were  too  sweet  to  die 
With  mind  so  richly  fraught: 
And  who  is  she  for  whom  my  heart, 
My  feelings,  harmonize? 
And  who  is  she  that  has  the  art 
To  chain  my  sympathies? 

Thine  is  the  brightness  of  the  eye, 
Which  tide  nor  time  can  dim; 
Thy  voice  is  softer  than  the  sigh 
Of  love,  or  nngcl's  hymn ; 
The  rose  is  thine — but  not  the  hue 
That  fadeth  with  the  morn— 
Tkf  color's  deeper  when  the  dew 
Away  from  flower  is  gone— 
When  all  beside  is  bleak  and  drear 
Thy  genial  blushes  rise, 
Like  flow'rets  of  the  northern  year, 
That  bloom  amid  lire  ice ; 
But  more  than  all,  thy  beauty  brings 
In  her  imperial  train ; 
And  more  than  all,  thy  magic  flings 
To  dim  the  dizzened  brain. 
Yes!  more  than  these— than  rosy  cheek- 
Is  thy  pure  lofty  mind ; 
Thy  nature  calm,  and  soft  and  meek, 
With  warmth  of  heart  conjoined. 
These  ore  the  charms  that  deck  thee  most, 
With  radiance  deep  and  pure,— 
These  are  the  flow'rs  that  thou  may'sl  boast, 
When  beauty's  hour  is  o'er: 
Thy  world  may  fade— its  glory  paat, — 
But  in  the  sky  afar, 
Thv  mind  will  shine  undimmed  at  last, 
A  high  and  holy  star! 
Go  to  the  East— it  is  thy  home- 
In  nature  like  to  thee ; 
And  while  o'er  beds  of  flowers  you  roam, 
No  breeze,  no  bird  so  free — 
And  while  you  breathe  the  Attar-Gul 
Of  fragrant  memory, 
Your  heart  with  thrilling  joy  so  full, 
It  throbs  like  summer  sea ; 
Oh !  then  should  thought  of  times  gone 
With  dew-drop  dim  thine  ee, 
May,  mid  the  breeze  that  dances  nigh, 

A  sigh  be  heard  for  i 


by, 


That  I  might  look  on  thee,  and  bless 
Thy  kindness  and  thy  loveliness. 

How  ofl  against  these  prison  bars 
I  have  leaned  my  head,  and 

Upon  the  wonder-telling  stars; 
Thinking,  if  in  their  sinless  bowers 

The  memory  of  this  planet  dim 

E'er  mingles  with  thy  blissful  dream. 

And  when  low  winds  were  stealing  by, 

I  have  sometimes  closed  my  weary  eye  ; 
And  fancied  the  sigh  that  was  silently  stealing 
Through  my  damp  hair,  was  thine  own  breathing: 

Then  would  1  lay  me  down  upon 

This  carpcllcss  cold  flinty  stone,, 

And  pray — how  long !  how  fervently ! 

To  look  on  thee  once  more  and  die. 


Tor  the 


The  half-orbed  Moon  hangs  out  her  silvery  lamp, 

A  liquid  lustre  pouring  o'er  the  scene ; 
I  While  silk-winged  zephyrs  bathed  in  dewy  damp 
Scarce  move  the  pensile  leaves,  or  break  the  calitT 


|  Radiant  she  rests  upon  the  brow  of  night, 
The  lucid  diadem  that  crowns  the  sky ; 
|  So  softly  beautiful,  so  mildly  bright, 
She  sways  the  ravished  heart,  and 
eye. 


I  In  jocund  boyhood  erst  her 

Impressed  no  feeling  but  a  gentle  joy ; 
I  For  moonlit  memory  knew  not  then  to  trace 
The  saddened  scenes  of  youth  that  later ' 


[When  dawning  manhood,  fired  by  fancy's  ray, 

Enrobed  all  nature  in  her  rainbow  hues, 
f  Then  fond  affection  loved  at  ere  to  stray 

And,  gazing  on  the  Moon,  with  thrilling  heart  W 
muse. 

(  But  when  advancing  ytars  have  broke  the  ties 

Formed  at  the  altar  of  the  Moonlit  Heaven, 
JiThe  thoughts  of  buried  joys  in  sadness  rise, 
And  tear-drops  glisten  in  the  silent  light  of  even. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EXTRACT  PROM  AN  UNFINISHED  POEM. 

Thzre  is  a  form  before  me  now, 
A  spirit  with  a  peerless  brow, 
And  locks  of  gold  that  lightly  lie, 
Like  clouds  on  the  air  of  a  sunset  sky, 
And  a  glittering  eye,  whose  lx»uty  blends 

With  more  than  mortal  tenderness, 
As  bright  a  my  as  Heaven  sends 

To  light  those  orbs,  where  the  pure  and  blest 

Are  uking  their  eternal  rest. 
Sweet  Spirit!  thou  hast  stolen  afar 
From  thy  home  in  yonder  crystal  Star, 


For  the  Southern  Literary ' 
TO  HOPE. 

O !  ever  skilled  to  wear  the  form  we  love ! 

To  bid  the  shapes  of  fear  and  grief  depart, 
Come  gentle  Hope!  with  one  soft  smile  remove 

The  wasting  sadness  of  an  aching  heart. 

Thy  voice  benign,  enchantress  let  me  hear ; 

Say  that  for  me  some  pleasures  yet  shall  bloom ; 
That  Fancy's  radiance,  Friendship's  precious  tear 

Shall  brighten  or  shall  soothe  misfortune's  gkw» 

But  come  not  glowing  with  the  dazzling  ray, 

Which  once,  with  dear  illusions  charmed  njeyt 
Ol  strew  no  more,  sweet  flatterer!  on  my  w»y, 
The  flowers  I  fondly  thought  too  bright  to  di- 
visions less  fair  will  soothe  my  pensive  breast, 
That  asks  not  Happiness,  but  longs  for  rest 
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TO  THE 

Go,  Holy  Book ! 
Tell  those  whom  many 

On  thee  to  look ; 
They'll  find  how  weak  it  is  to  wail 
Though  every  earthly  comfort  fail. 

The  Orphan's  tear 
Go  wipe  away,  and  bid  his  heart 

.To  be  of  cheer; 
Real  thou  his  bosom's  sorest  smart, 
And  gild  with  Hope  misfortune's  dart. 

Say  thou  to  those, 
Shot  out  from  every  good  on  earth, 

Lost  to  repose, 
Baptized  in  sorrow  at  their  birth, 
That  worldly  joy's  of  little  worth. 

The  poor  soul  tell, 
The  poor,  lone,  wretched,  friend  less 

Though  his  heart  swell, 
The  ways  of  God,  he  must  not 
But  trust  the  Universal  plan. 


Tell 

Bravely  to  bear  the 

Eternal  ease, 
Waits  those  who  do  not  poorly  plain, 
And  worldly  loss  is  heavenly  gain. 

Tell  those  who  sigh 
Over  some  friend's  untimely  doom, 

That  all  must  die ; 
He  whom  they  saw  laid  in  the  tomb, 
In  God's  own  paradise  may  bloom. 

Go,  say  to  those 
Doom'd  still  to  groan  and  till  the  soil, 

That  soon  repose 
Shall  wipe  away  their  drops  of  toil, 
And  stay  for  aye  their  weary  moiL 

Tell  those  who  pine 
In  the  damp  dungeon's  dreary  gloom, 

There  yet  will  shine 
Through  their  poor  melancholy  dome, 
A  light  to  guide  their  footsteps  home. 

Tell  the  Pilgrim, 
When  storms  are  blackening  round  his  head, 

Tis  good  for  him; 
What  though  his  thorn  torn  feet  have  bled, 
The  heart's  blood  of  his  God  was  shed. 

The  Mariner, 
Who  bides  the  tempest's  fiercest  blaze, 

Bid  not  to  fear ; 
Though  thunders  hurtle  in  the  air, 
The  Launcher  of  the  thunder's  there. 

Tell  those  who  fear 
Their  sins  can  never  bo  forgiven, 

To  be  of  cheer — 
If  they  have  call'd  on  God  and  striven, 
There's  mercy  for  them  still  in  T 


For  the  Southern  Literary 
the  Junction  of  the  8 


Lackawanna  Hirer*. 

Rcsn  on,  broad  stream,  in  thy  power  and  pride, 

To  claim  the  hand  of  thy  promis'd  bride,— 

She  doth  haste  from  the  realm  of  the  darken 'd  mine, 

To  mingle  her  murmur'd  vows  with  thine ; 

Ye  have  met,  ye  have  met, — and  the  shores  prolong 

The  liquid  tone  of  your  nuptial  song. 

Methinks  ye  wed  as  the  white  man's  son 

And  the  child  of  the  Indian  king  have  done  ; 

I  saw  thy  bride  as  she  strove  in  vain 

To  cleanse  her  brow  from  the  carbon  stain, — 

But  the  dowry  she  brings,  is  so  rich  and  true, 

That  thy  love  must  not  shrink  from  the  tawny  hue. 

Her  birth  was  rude  in  the  mountain  cell, 
And  her  infant  freaks  there  are  none  to  tell ; 
The  path  of  her  beauty  was  wild  and  free, 
And  in  dell  and  forest  she  hid  from  thee, — 
But  the  time  of  her  fond  caprice  is  o'er, 
And  she  seeks  to  part  from  thy  breast  no 


on,  in  the  joy  of  your  blended  tide, 
Thro'  the  land  where  the  blessed  Miquon*  died  ; 
No  red  man's  blood  with  its  guilty  stain,  t 
Hath  cried  unto  God,  from  that  green  domain  ; 
With  the  seeds  of  peace  they  have  seen  the  soil 
a  harvest  of  wealth  for  their  hour  of  toil. 


On, — on,— thro'  the  vale  where  the  brave  ones  sleep, 
Where  the  waving  foliage  is  rich  and  deep ; 
I  have  look'd  from  the  mountain  and  roam'd  thro*  the 
glen, 

To  the  beautiful  homes  of  the  western  men, 

Yet  naught  in  that  realm  of  enchantment  could  sec, 

So  fair  as  the  Vale  of  Wyoming  to  me. 

Hartford,  Conn.  L.  h.  s. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
HOPES  AND  SORROWS* 

The  fitful  beam 

Of  the  rippled  fountain, 

The  purple  gleam 

Of  the  eve-lit  mountain, 

The  vanishing  glance 

Of  the  meteors  motion, 

The  lights  that  dance 

On  the  darkened  ocean, 
Are  the  faithful  types  of  the  hopes  that  won  us, 
While  the  dew  of  our  youth  still  sparkled  upon  us. 

The  arid  sands 

Of  the  sun-dried  river, 

The  rock  that  stands 

Where  lightnings  quiver, 

The  pitiless  rush 

Of  the  earthquake's  ruin, 

The  startling  hush 

Of  the  sea-storm  brewing, 
Are  as  truly  types  of  the  sorrows  that  found  us, 
When  the  hopes  that  we  nursed  bad  all  fled  from 


♦  Ths 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 


BY  ALEX.  LACEY  BEARD,  M.  D. 

Along  the  devious  paths  of  life, 
A  wild  and  wayward  wand'rer,  I, 

Have  steered  my  bark  mid  passion's  strife, 
And  where  destruction's  pitfalls  lie. 

When  on  a  dark  and  rock-bound  shore, 
My  bark  was  wildly  tempest  tost, 

And  o'er  the  breakers'  sullen  roar, 
Arose  the  fearful  cry — alTs  lost! 

I  shrunk  not  from  the  raging  blast, 
But  with  a  bold  and  reckless  hand 

I  steered  her  on,  till  she  had  past 
The  stormy  sea  and  rocky  strand. 

A  fierce  enthusiast,  I  have  dared 
To  risk  my  all,  upon  one  cast, — 

Have  seen  the  danger, — nor  have  feared, 
What  others  looked  upon  aghasL 

Disease  has  laid  her  iron  hand, 
With  no  weak  grasp,  my  frame  upon, 

But  all  her  power  could  not  withstand 
The  spirit  which  has  borne  me  on. 


A  demon  some  have  called  : 

Admit  that  with  my  spirit 
A  feeling  strangely  to  forget 

All  thought  of  self,  in  aid  of  friends. 

A  madman  some  have  deemed  me — and, 
In  sooth,  dark  shadows  often  run 

Across  my  mind,  as  o'er  the  land, 
When  darkest  clouds  obscure  the  sun. 


I  often  wish  to  die — and  flee 
Far,  far  away  from  earth,  that  I 

May  search  the  dim  unknown,  and 
What  wonders  in  its  bosom  lie. 


Tis  not  because  life  has  no 
I  love  the  gay  and  laughing 

I  love  the  glowing  sunshine  warm  ; 
I  love  Old  Luna's  silvery  beam. 

I  love  to  gaze  on  maiden's  eye, 
Though  it  has  often  been  my 

I  love  on  courser  swift  to  fly, 
Like  arrow  o'er  the  flowery  plain. 

Yet  still,  my  wayward  soul  will  oft, 
Cherish  the  wish  to  pass  that  bound, 

Which  spans  this  life,  and  seek  aloft 
For  bliss  which  here  is  never  found. 


But  now  my  lyre  begins  to  fail 
I'll  cease  my  lone  and  wand'ring  song. 

Fearful  lest  with  my  idle  wail, 
I  linger  o'er  the  chords  too  long. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mc«ciic«r. 


Foa  fortune's  prize  let  others  pant, 
And  count  the  "yellow  slave," 
No  joys  can  gathered  jewels  grant, 
No  sickening  sorrows  save — 
But  bustling  and  jostling 
To  swell  the  treasured  heap, 
It  cloys  us,  annoys  us, 
And  leaves  the  heart  to  weep. 

Let  others  climb  the  dizzy  height 
Where  glory  shines  afar, 
Alas!  renown  is  but  the  light 
That  decks  the  falling  star. 
Still  driving  and  striving 
To  reach  the  radiant  prize, 
We  grasp  it  and  clasp  it, 
And  in  our  touch  it  dies. 


But,  oh !  let  mine  the 
That  social  joys  impart, 
And  mine  the  glory,  sympathy 
Beams  on  the  feeling  heart — 
Still  soothing  and  smoothing 
The  grief  of  friends  distrest, 
And  lending  and  spending, 
That  others  may  be  blesL 
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'•As  the  Utue  one  turned  for  the  last 
ing  eyes  on  all  around,  they  seemed  to  aay  ' 
call*,— I  go,— farewell, — farewell.*  " 

"  Who  callelh  thee,  my  darling  boy? 

What  voice  is  in  thine  ear  ?" 
He  answer'd  not,  but  murmur'd  on 

In  words  that  none  might  hear; 
And  still  prolong'd  the  whispering  torn 

As  if  in  fond  reply 
To  some  dear  object  of  delight 

That  fix'd  his  dying  eye. 

And  then,  with  that  confiding  smile 

First  by  his  Mother  taught, 
When  freely  on  her  breast  he  laid 

His  troubled  infant  thought, 
And  meekly  as  a  placid  flower 

O'er  which  the  dew-drops  weep, 
He  bow'd  him  on  his  painful  bed, 

And  slept  the  unbroken  sleep. 

But  if  in  yon  immortal  clime 

Where  flows  no  parting  tear, 
That  root  of  earthly  love  may  grow 

Which  struck  so  deeply  here, 
With  what  a  tide  of  boundlc 

A  thrill  of  rapture  wild, 
An  angel  mother  in  the  i 

Must  greet  her  • 
Harlford,  Conn. 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  SISTER. 

LETTER  EIGHTH. 

Hot*]  des  Inralidea—  Chamber  of  Deputies— Pont  Louin  J6lh— 
Bridge  of  Parle-The  Pont  Neuf. 


Paris, 


"Let  them  gild  the  dome  of  die  Hotel  des  Invnlidcs," 
laid  Napoleon  to  an  officer,  who  informed  him  that  un- 
less the  war  in  Italy  was  discontinued,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  revolution  in  Paris.  The  mandate  was  is- 
sued, the  dome  covered  with  the  shining  leaf,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  immediately  turned  from  the  ope- 
rations of  war,  to  those  of  the  artisans  employed  on 
the  cupola  of  the  military  asylum.  Napoleon  foresaw 
litis,  for  well  he  knew  the  character  of  his  subjects.  A 
mere  trifle,  having  novelty  to  recommend  it,  attracts 
their  notice,  engages  their  attention,  and  forms  the 
ihorac  of  their  conversation  for  a  Ion?  whiles — at  least, 
until  another  new  bubble  arises.  This  wc  must  own 
it  a  happy  disposition,  and  better  calculated  to  render 
a  nation  contented  and  joyous,  than  the  sober,  phleg- 
matic temperament  of  our  Islanders. 

Thus,  my  dear  Jane,  have  1  managed  to  describe  to 
you  in  a  very  few  words — the  dome  of  the  Invalids  and 
the  character  of  the  Parisians.  Knowing  you  hate  pro- 
Uiity,  I  rejoice  at  my  success,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
proceed  without  delay,  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
Hospital  in'qucstion.   It  is  a  stately  edifice,  and  was 
erected  by  Louis  14th,  for  the  reception  of  brave  and 
disabled  old  soldiers.    In  approaching  it,  you  traverse 
stast  esplanade  embellished  with  a  fountain  and  bor- 
dered by  a  grove  of  lofty  trees,  with  seats  beneath 
them,  to  tempt  the  lounger  and  rest  the  weary;  some 
of  iliem  were  occupied  by  veterans  whom  I  readily 
imagined  to  be  telling  "  how  fields  were  won."  Wc 
iptnt  three  hours  in  their  noble  asylum,  examining 
it*  spacious  halls  and  dormitories,  its  cleanly  and  well 
wronged  kitchen,  its  library  and  magnificent  church, 
and  iu  cabinet  of  architecture,  which  consists  of  two 
Urge  rooms,  containing  models  of  all  the  fortified  towns 
m  the  kingdom.  These  are  most  ingeniously  and  beau- 
tifully executed,  and  give  you  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
places  they  represent.   The  council  chamber  adjoins 
the  library,  and  this  and  two  other  apartments  arc 
decorated  with  the  portraits  of  the  deceased  marshals 
of  France;  while  the  originals  are  living,  their  like- 
nesses are  deposited  in  the  "Salle  des  Marecheaux," 
M  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries.  In  the  church  we  saw  the 
mausoleum  of  Turenne  and  that  of  the  famous  engineer 
Vauban.*   The  interior  of  the  dome  and  the  ceilings 
of  six  chapels  surrounding  it  are  richly  painted,  and 
the  lessclated  pavement,  interspersed  with  fleurs  de  lis 
«nd  other  symbols,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Three 
hundred  flags,  the  spoils  of  different  nations,  were 
otice  suspended  from  the  dome ;  but  when  the  allies 
entered  Paris  the  invalid  warriors  tore  them  down  to 
prevent  their  being  retaken. 

From  the  Hotel  des  Invnlidcs  we  rode  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  adjoining  the  palace  of  Bourbon,  and 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  which 

•He  was  deformed,  and  being  once  asked  by  the  king  what 
*•  enemies  thought  of  hie  back,-'4  Site,  (be  replied)  they  have 
a*»*rseen  k." 

Vol. 


separates  it  from  the  "Place  Louis  duinze."  It  is  a 
handsome  building,  adorned  with  statues  and  corinthian 
columns,  and  has  a  pleasant  garden  attached  to  it;  the 
deputies  hold  their  assemblies  in  a  semicircular  hall, 
lighted  from  the  top  and  appropriately  arranged.  Mon- 
sieur de  N  was  so  kind  and  polite  as  to  send  us 

tickets,  and  we  have  been  twice  to  hear  the  debates ; 
they  were  very  animated,  though  whenever  a  member 
wished  to  speak,  he  was  obliged  to  curb  the  spirit  thai 
moved  him,  until  he  could  cross  the  floor  and  mount  a 
rostrum,  which  delay  I  should  think  is  most  unfavora- 
ble to  extemporary  eloquence.  Returning,  we  passed 
over  the  Pont  Louis  Seize,  and  examined  the  twelve  co- 
lossal figures  of  white  marble,  that  liave  recently  been 
placed  on  it;  they  are  masterly  pieces  of  sculpture, 
but  too  gigantic  for  the  size  of  the  bridge  and  their  ap- 
proximation to  you.  There  are  no  less  than  seventeen 
bridges  athwart  the  Seine,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be 
compared  to  those  of  Waterloo,  Blackfxiar's,  or  West- 
minster at  London,  as  regards  strength  or  magnitude. 
The  Pont  Neuf  is  the  largest ;  it  is  more  than  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  lined  on  each  side  with  stalls  of  every  de- 
scription; the  passengers  are  continually  beset  by 
the  importunities  of  the  shoe-black,  the  dog-shaver,  the 
ballad  singer,  the  bird  seller,  the  fruiterer,  the  pedlcr, 
the  vender  of  second-hand  books,  and  various  other 
petty  dealers.  Good  night,  dear  sister.  My  paper  and 
candle  warn  me  to  conclude,  which  I  fear  you  will  not 


LETTER  NINTH. 
Arrival  of  friends— Voyage  from  London  to 
Calais  to  Paris — Levee  at  the  Minister's  of 
piatory  Chapel. 

Paris,  . 

My  dear  Jane : 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  the  day  before  yester- 
day, while  at  dinner,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Danvilles, 
the  American  family  with  whom  we  were  so  charmed 
at  Bath  last  summer.  Leonora  is  as  likely  as  ever,  and 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  spending  the  fall  and  winter 
here ;  she  expects  too,  to  be  joined  by  her  cousin  Mar- 
cello,  of  whom  we  have  heard  her  speak  with  such  af- 
fection and  admiration.  She  has  been  so  good  as  to  let 
me  read  her  journal,  and  I  have  obtained  her  permis- 
sion to  transcribe  a  part  of  it  for  your  perusal.  It  con- 
cerns the  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris,  and  as  I  have 
given  you  a  sketch  of  tliat  from  Havre  here,  this  will 
enable  you  to  compare  the  two  routes.  I  dare  say  you 
will  like,  also,  to  read  her  observations  about  the  Thames 
and  our  steam  boats.    She  writes  thus : 

"  Soon  after  leaving  London,  the  Thames  quite  as- 
tonished me.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  considerable  a 
river.  For  many  miles  it  is  broad  and  winding,  and 
each  shore  presents  fine  scenery.  We  had  a  good  view 
of  several  noted  towns,  and  remarked  the  superb  hos- 
pital at  Greenwich  and  the  royal  dock  yard  at  Wool- 
wich, where  ships  of  war  arc  made.  At  Gravesend  wc 
passed  two  vessels  transporting  convicts  to  Botany  Bay, 
and  I  regretted  to  observe  that  the  women  were  more 
numerous  than  the  men. 

"The  motion  of  the  English  steam  boats  is  still  more 
disagreeable  than  that  of  ours,  but  their  machinery  is  less 
noisy.  Coal  being  used  for  fuel  instead  of  wood,  the 
passengers  soon  look  dingy  in  face  and  dress:  therefore 
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one  should  not  travel  in  them  handsomely  clad,  as 
clothes  are  quickly  ruined  by  the  smoke  and  dust 
There  is  no  particular  hour  for  breakfast ;  each  person 
calls  for  it  when  it  suits  his  pleasure,  and  has  a  table 
to  himself.   Dinner  is  served  at  five  o'clock. 

"  We  reached  Calais  about  eight  P.  M.  At  the  cus- 
tom house  the  officers  were  not  strict  in  their  examina- 
tion of  our  baggage ;  this  surprised  us,  for  we  had  un- 
derstood that  they  were  always  very  rigid  in  perform- 
ing this  troublesome  duty.  Perhaps  our  being  Ameri- 
cans was  the  cause  of  their  moderation  in  disturbing 
our  trunks  and  boxes,— for  the  French  like  us  almost 
as  much  as  they  detest  the  English.  On  landing,  we 
were  highly  diverted  at  the  scene  on  the  Quay.  The 
instant  wc  left  tho  boat  we  were  beset  with  men  and 
boys  on  every  side,  recommending  different  hotels,— 
and  frequently  cards  of  address  were  absolutely  forced 
into  our  hands.  When  one  overheard  another  advising 
any  of  us  to  go  to  a  particular  house,  he  would  cry 
out,  "  never  do  you  mind  that  fellow,  ma'am,  (or  sir)  he 
tells  a  lie ;  he  always  tells  lies !"  Or,  "  no  such  thing, 
sir;  that  house  is  full,  sir;  you  can't  get  in,  and  he 
knows  it !"  Or,  "  that  hotel  is  not  a  good  one,  sir, — in- 
deed it  is  not;  try  mine,  sir;  mine's  a  palace  to  it!" 
and  fifty  other  such  droll  speeches,  at  which  (tormented 
as  we  were)  wc  could  not  help  laughing.  Sometimes 
they  would  even  seize  us  by  the  arm  and  entreat  us  to 
accompany  themto  their  hotel,  if  only  to  see  how  com- 
fortable it  was.  These  besiegers  (wc  have  since  been 
told)  receive  a  trifle  from  every  innkeeper  to  whom 
they  carry  a  guest,  and  it  is  their  anxiety  to  obtain  this 
fee,  that  renders  them  so  annoying  to  travellers. 

"Ere  leaving  Culais  we  had  sufficient  leisure  to  walk 
about  the  town  and  visit  the  church,  the  town  hall  on 
the  "  place  d'armcs,"  and  the  column  on  the  pier  com- 
memorating the  landing  of  Louis  18th,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1814.  It  is  a  plain  stone  pillar,  surmounted  by  a 
ball  and  a  fleur  de  lis.  In  front  of  it  is  a  representation  in 
bronze  of  the  print  of  the  king's  foot  (or  rather  his  shoe) 
upon  the  spot  he  first  stepped  on  from  the  vessel.  We 
found  the  country  between  Calais  and  Paris  uninterest- 
ing, and  generally  barren.  Once  or  twice  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea.  The  French  villages  appeared  horribly 
dirty  after  the  exquisite  neatness  of  those  in  England. 
The  highways  presented  a  bustling  and  entertainin 
scene ;  for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  gaily  dressed, 
continually  passed  us,  carrying  baskets  of  fruit,  riding  on 
donkeys,  or  driving  along  pigs,  sheep,  cows,  or  geese. 
The  venders  of  fruit  would  frequently  jump  up  behinc 
our  carriage,  and  thrust  in  at  the  window,  peaches,  pears 
and  grapes,  beseeching  ub  to  buy  them,  and  assuring  us 
wc  had  never  tasted  better  in  all  our  lives.  Whenever 
wc  stopped  at  an  inn,  or  ascended  a  hill,  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  dozens  of  paupers,  begging  for  a  sous. 
Sometimes  they  looked  so  miserable,  it  was  impossible 
to  refuse ;  at  others,  we  were  fain  to  bestow  it  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Little  urchins  would  also  solicit  a 
penny,  and  scamper  after  us  a  considerable  distance, 
often  springing  up  behind  and  sticking  their  heads  into 
the  coach.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  contented  with  our 
journey  hither,  for  if  it  was  not  picturesque  it  was 
highly  amusing. 

"The  principal  towns  we  have  passed  through,  are 
Boulogne,  Abbeville,  and  Bcauvais.    The  first  is  said 

to  have  been  found od  by  Julius  Ceasar ;  and  Le  8Bge,  its  proportions."   This  palace  was  built  by  order  of 


the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  died  there  in  1747;  the  house 
in  which  he  expired,  is  yet  shewn  as  a  curiosity.  With- 
in a  mile  of  Boulogne  is  a  corinthian  column,  whichBo* 
naparle  began  to  erect  as  a  memento  of  his  victories 
over  the  English;  he  left  it  unfinished,  and  Louis  I8lh 
had  it  completed  for  his  own  honor  and  glory." 

Thus  far,  dear  sister,  I  have  copied  from  Leonora's 
diary ;  now  for  something  of  my  own.  Last  nighl  we 
were  at  Mr.  dc  Neuville's  grand  levee;  he  has  one 
every  week,  and  being  exceedingly  popular,  his  rooms 
are  generally  crowded.  We  saw  there,  many  distin- 
guished characters;  among  them,  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, whose  travels  have  afforded  us  so  much 
entertainment  and  instruction,  and  Genera)  Saldanha, 
the  brave  Portuguese,  tie  has  a  commanding  figure  and 
face,  and  wears  a  pair  of  tremendous  mustachios,  which 
arc  so  frightful  and  so  fashionable !  To-day  we  devoted 
a  portion  of  our  time  to  the  Expiatory  Chapel,  a  beau- 
tiful building,  constructed  in  honor  of  Louis  16lltaod 
Marie  Antoinette;  it  covers  the  spot  where  their  re- 
mains were  first  interred  ;  for  since  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  these  have  been  conveyed  to  the  royal 
vault  at  Sl  Denis.  The  entrance  and  interior  of  the 
chapel  arc  very  handsome ;  the  light  is  admitted  from 
the  cupola,  beneath  which  are  fifteen  niches,  destined 
to  hold  statues  of  the  chief  victims  of  the  revolution. 
Thcro  is  a  neat  altar,  and  the  will  of  Louis  and  that 
of  his  sister,  (the  Princess  Elizabeth)  are  engraved  in 
golden  letters,  on  two  white  marble  tablets.  A  subter- 
ranean apartment  contains  another  altar,  and  in  front 
of  this  a  black  marble  slab  bearing  an  inscription,  still 
designates  the  original  grave  of  the  royal  and  unfortu- 
nate pair.  In  the  court  of  the  chapel  many  of  their 
faithful  Swiss  guards  are  interred.  The  testament 
of  Louis,  wherein  he  expresses  good  will  towards  his 
enemies  and  forgiveness  of  his  unloyal  and  cruel  sub- 
jeets,  is  very  touching.  A  peasant  girl  was  reading  it 
when  we  entered,  and  her  checks  were  bedewed  with 
tears. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  Mamma  has  had  a  return 
of  her  consumptive  cough,  and  is  compelled  to  drink 
asses*  milk.  She  is  plentifully  supplied  with  it  every 
morning,  by  an  old  man  who  drives  a  flock  of  female 
nsses  about  the  streets,  and  milks  them  before  the  door 
of  each  customer.  The  tingling  of  a  little  bell,  which 
he  carries,  gives  notice  of  his  arrival  whenever  he  stops. 
Farewell:  kind  greetings  to  those  around  you,- 
abovc  all,  to  yourself.  From 


LETTER  TENTH. 
The  Luxembourg— The  Observatory— Notre  Dame— Tb« 


Dearest  Jane: 

On  inquiring  the  day  of  the  month,  I  am  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  that  my  pen  has  been  idle  nearly  a  week. 
1  will  now  try  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  by  describing 
to  you  some  of  the  places  wc  have  visited  in  the  inte- 
rim, and  the  Luxembourg  being  first  on  the  li*t,  will 
commence  with  that  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
palaces  in  Paris.  The  exterior  is  highly  embellished; 
and  to  use  the  words  of  an  English  tourist,  "  the  arch> 
tecture  throughout  is  distinguished  by  its  bold  and  mas- 
culine character,  and  by  the  regularity  and  beauty  of 
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Mary  de  Medici,  the  widow  of  Henry  4th ;  it  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  aome  of  the  French  no- 
bility, but  was  finally  restored  to  the  crown.  During 
the  revolution,  it  was  used  as  a  prison ;  the  senate 
afterwards  occupied  it ;  at  present  it  contains  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers, — and  its  galleries  are  filled  with  the  chef 
dVurres  of  modern  artists,  whose  productions  arc  not 
admitted  into  the  Louvre  until  their  death.  Of  course 
the  collection  of  paintings  here  is  much  smaller  llian 
at  the  Lourre,  but  the  pictures  are  all  on  the  most  in- 
teresting subjects  and  arc  seen  to  greater  ud van- 
tage, the  light  being  let  in  from  above  instead  of  from 
the  sides  of  the  rooms,  as  is  the  cose  at  the  Louvre. 
There  arc  some  choice  pieces  of  sculpture ;  one  of  than 
(by  Charles  Dupaly)  represents  the  Nymph  Dibits, 
changing  to  a  fountain.  It  is  both  u  singular  and  inge- 
nious production.  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  like  that  of 
the  Deputies,  is  semicircular  in  shape;  it  is  hung  with 
blue  velvet ;  and  the  marble  effigies  of  several  orators, 
legislators  and  warriors  of  old,  grace  its  walls.  From 
the  ceiling,  which  is  painted,  hangs  a  splendid  cliande- 
lier.  I  will  only  mention  one  or  two  more  of  the  apart- 
ments— the  Salle  du  Trone,*  as  being  particularly  rich, 
aad  the  billiard  room,  which  is  tapestried  with  white 
velvet,  with  various  views  of  Rome  beautifully  de- 
lineated on  it  in  water  colors.  On  the  ground  floor 
is  the  chapel — this  is  very  plain ;  near  it  is  the  gorge- 
ous chamber  of  Marie  dc  Mcdicis,— the  ceiling,  walls, 
aad  shutters  of  which  are  covered  with  gilding  and  ara- 
besque paintings.  The  principal  staircase  of  the  pal- 
ace is  remarkably  grand  and  magnificent;  there  are 
forty-eight  steps,  each  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  formed 
of  a  single  stone ;  on  the  right  and  left  of  it,  are  statues 
and  trophies.  The  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  is  shady 
and  pleasant,  and  has  the  usual  embellishments  of  gods 
and  goddesses  amid  fountains  and  flowers ;  as  you  are 
food  of  the  marvellous,  I  will  tell  you  a  tradition  I  liavc 
just  read  respecting  it. 

There  once  stood  a  castle  on  the  site  of  this  garden, 
which  remaining  a  long  while  uninhabited,  was  said  to 
be  haunted  by  frightful  demons  and  apparitions;  the 
who'e  neighborhood  was  nightly  disturbed  by  them; 
no  person  would  venture  out  after  sunset,  and  finally 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  rest,  to 
«tek  other  dwellings.  In  this  slate  of  tilings,  the  monks 
of  a  Carthusian  monastery  at  Gcntilly,  (who  were 
doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery)  promised  to 
drive  away  the  malicious  spirits  by  exorcism,  if  St. 
Louis  would  grant  them  the  castle  and  its  appurte- 
nances. Their  request  was  complied  with,  and  they  so 
faithfully  performed  their  part  that  peace  was  soon  re- 
stored and  the  chateau  converted  into  a  convent,  which 
existed  about  six  hundred  years. 

From  the  Luxembourg  we  proceeded  through  a  long 
wnny  avenue,  to  the  observatory.  On  the  left  of  the 
road,  Arnaod  our  valet  de  place,  pointed  out  the  spot 
upon  which  Marshal  Ney  was  shot.  "  Rcgardez,  Mcs- 
dames!  ee  fut  la  (pointing  with  his  finger)  I'endroit  ou 
le  brave  Mareehal  Ney  fut  massacre— J*tais  present 
*t  n*  me  semble  que  je  le  vois  tout  sanglant  dans  Ic  mo- 
ment," sak)  he,  shuddering.  We  paused  to  look  at  the 
once  bloody  spot,  now  verdant  with  grass  and  so  sadly 
interesting.    The  observatory  may  be  considered  a 


•  Hill  of  the  Throne. 


wonderful  building,  for  neither  iron  nor  wood  have  been 
used  in  its  construction ;  it  is  entirely  of  stone,  each 
piece  being  ingeniously  fitted  to  another.  Four  astro- 
nomers pursue  their  avocations  here,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  library  and  apparatus ;  there  are, 
likewise,  an  anemometer  for  indicating  the  course  of 
the  wind,  and  a  pluviometer  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  Paris.  A  geometrical 
staircase  leads  to  the  entrance  of  some  spacious  cav- 
erns where  experiments  in  congelation  are  made,  and 
these  caverns  communicate  with  subterranean  galleries 
that  were  originally  quarries,  and  extend  o  considera- 
ble distance  under  the  city,  containing  beautiful  sta- 
lactites, formed  by  water  oozing  through  the  rocks. 
Wc  did  not  sec  them,  for  they  cannot  be  entered  without 
a  special  guide,  and  a  written  permission  from  certain 
persons  appointed  by  government  to  superintend  and  in- 
spect them.  But  my  stars!  I  have  exhausted  nearly  all 
my  paper,  and  have  yet  a  dozen  places  to  describe !  Well, 
well,  you  must  be  contented  with  an  account  of  two  of 
the  most  important;  and  by  the  time  I  have  finished 
with  them,  I  shall  have  to  iqueeze  in  my  name,  no 
doubt.  And  now  let  me  decide  which  of  the  various 
objects  we  have  examined,  I  ought  to  regard  as  chief. 
Why,  the  mother  church  of  France  "Notre  Dame," 
and  the  Pantheon,  to  be  sure!  The  first  is  the  most 
ancient  religious  structure  in  the  city,  and  is  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom.  Being 
built  in  the  Gothic  ages,  its  architecture  is  according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  times,  very  singular  and  bold. — 
The  interior  of  the  building  corresponds  with  the  out- 
side in  curious  carving  and  designs  ;  the  choir  and  the 
stalls  surrounding  it  are  covered  with  grotesque  sculp- 
ture. There  are  no  less  than  thirty  chapels,  and  all  of 
them  contain  pictures,  but  they  are  generally  very 
indifferent.  There  aro  several  fine  ones  around  the 
choir — among  them  the  "  Visitation,"  by  Jean  Jouvc- 
net;  this  painting  was  executed  entirely  with  his  left 
hand,  after  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  by  a  para- 
lytic stroke.  Behind  the  altar,  is  a  good  piece  of  sculp- 
ture by  Coustou ;  the  subject  is  the  "  descent  from  the 
cross."  In  the  vestry  room,  we  were  shewn  some  ex- 
traordinary relics, — such  as  part  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
that  was  worn  by  our  Saviour,  and  a  bit  of  his  cross ! ! 
We  also  saw  the  regalia  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
splendid  robes  given  to  the  priests  of  this  cathedral 
by  Buonaparte  at  the  period  of  his  coronation,  upon 
which  occasion  they  were  used ;  they  are  embroider- 
ed in  the  richest  manner  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
amazingly  heavy.  Numerous  sacred  festivals  are  cele- 
brated at  Notre  Dame  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and 
in  August  there  is  to  be  a  procession  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  made  by  Louis  XIII.  This  is  done  on  the  15th 
of  that  month  annually,  and  the  royal  family  always 
join  in  it.  We  shall  go  to  see  it  of  course  ;  and  how  I 
wish  you,  aunt  Margaret  and  Albert  were  to  be  of  our 
party! 

The  Pantheon,  or  Church  of  Saint  Gencvifevc,  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  and  its  dome  is  the  most  striking 
object  that  presents  itself  as  you  approach  Paris.  The 
interior  of  it  is  beautifully  painted,  the  artist  having 
chosen  for  his  subject  the  apotheosis  of  Louis  XVI  and 
his  family.  When  the  work  was  finished,  the  king 
went  to  see  it,  and  after  looking  at  it  attentively  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  turned  to  the  painter  Gros  who 
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was  anxiously  awaiting  his  opinion,  and  said  to  him, 
*«  Eh  bien  Monsieur  Ic  Baron  voire  ouvragc  est  tres  bicn 
fait!"  thus  recompensing  his  Intents,  by  bestowing  on 
him  a  title  of  nobility.  Saint  Genevieve,  the  patron 
Saint  of  Paris,  is  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  nnd  her  tomb 
is  always  surrounded  by  lighted  tapers,  the  votive  offer- 
ings of  those  who  come  to  demand  her  intercession  for 
pardon  or  blessing.  In  the  vaults  beneath  the  church, 
many  distinguished  men  are  interred.  Indeed,  it  was 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  such  that  the  Pantheon  was 
designed  ;  and  Louis  XV,  who  was  the  liberal  encou- 
rager  of  science  and  art,  was  the  founder  of  it. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  find  I've  yet  space 
enough  to  inform  you  that  we  have  been  xwicc  to  the 
Italian  Opera,  to  hear  Madame  Malibran  and  Mademoi- 
selle Sontag.  The  former  seems  really  adored  here. 
At  her  benefit,  many  gentlemen  voluntarily  paid  one 
hundred  francs  for  a  ticket,  instead  of  twenty,  the  ac- 
tual price.  She  sings  enchantingly  and  acts  with  great 
spirit ;  so  does  her  rival  Mademoiselle  Sontag.  In 
fact,  I  know  not  to  which  of  these  nightingales  I  prefer 
listening.  Adieu. 

LE0NTINE. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

THE  PISTE  ARTS* 

"  Mr  life's  employment  and  my  leisure's  charm, 
My  souls  first  choice,  my  fancy's  early  flame  ; 
My  chance  of  fortune  and  my  hopes  of  fame." 

She*. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  mankind  more  un- 
hesitatingly decide,  than  upon  the  productions  of  the 
pcncU,  and  none  perhaps  upon  which  the  people  of 
our  own  country  especially,  arc  so  little  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  judgment.  Few  works  of  any  excel- 
lence ever  reach  us,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  the  large  cities,  where  those  who  visit  them  are 
more  attracted  by  the  subject  than  the  execution  of  the 
painting.  A  striking  illustration  of  this,  may  be  found 
in  the  crowds  which  rushed  a  short  time  since,  to  see  the 
immodest  and  demoralizing  exhibition  of  our  first  pa- 
rente  in  •  state  of  nudity — an  offence  for  which  Ham 
was  accursed  to  be  a  servant  of  servants  to  his  brethren ; 
and  yet  our  modest  maidens,  attended  by  their  equally 
modest  beaux,  hastened  in  comjxtny  to  view  this  pro- 
duction of  Parisian  profligacy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
splendid  painting  of  "Christ  rejected"  by  the  eminent 
West,  scarcely  attracted  notice;  and  the  beautiful  "Star 
of  Bethlehem"  by  Cole,  twinkled  in  an  empty  hall. 
Still  no  one  doubts  his  own  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
arts! — He  does  not,  indeed,  profess  to  understand  the 
rnodus  operandi,  by  which  they  nre  perfected,— but  yet 
he  knows  exactly  what  delights  him,  and  with  equally 
becoming  modesty,  knows  how  to  censure  what  he 
docs  not  like,— although  to  the  real  connoisseur,  the 
work  condemned  may  perchance  be  one  of  superlative 
beauty  and  value.  There  arc  some  who  fall  into  rap- 
tures at  Cimmerian  darkness  and  obscurity  in  a  picture ; 
they  have  heard  that  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are 
very  dark, — ergo,  all  black  pictures  must  be  very  good. 
Some  have  heard  that  Reubens  and  Rembrandt,  paint- 
ed with  a  bold  free  pencil, — and  every  daub  is  therefore 
free  and  bold  ;  and  there  nrc  others  the  very  antipodes 
of  these,  who  would  have  the  canvass  ivory  smooth, 
and  always  test  the  excellence  of  a  picture  with  their 


finger's  ends.  Such  are  the  arbiters  of  taste,  to  whom 
the  artist  must  look  for  patronage  and  favor ;  to  whose 
critical  acumen  he  most  sacrifice  the  highest  profession- 
al attainments,  and  all  the  poetry  of  imagery,  for  the 
prosing  portraiture  of  vulgar  nature  as  the  untnstrucied 
eye  perceives  it.  Against  such  critics,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds warned  his  young  neademecinns.  "Study  not,'' 
said  he,  "  to  please  the  many,  but  the  few  of  cultivated 
taste."  Alns !  how  few  in  any  age,  have  given  that  at- 
tention to  the  subject  which  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  a  correct  judgment.  They  say,— do  we  not  see  and 
understand  what  nature  is,  and  can  we  not  tell  when 
the  artist  has  truly  represented  her? — We  answer  no. 
The  eye  unaccustomed  to  contemplate  nature,  cannot 
perceive  the  ever  changing  beauty  of  her  scenery,— her 
lights  and  shades  more  various  than  the  Dolphins  hues; 
nor  can  it  discern  that  play  of  the  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions in  the  "human  face  divine,"  which  eludes  common 
observation,  and  is  beheld  only  by  him  who  has  studied 
profoundly,  that  wonderful  title  page  to  the  volume  of 
mind.  Nature,  it  is  true,  like  a  lovely  and  virtuous 
maiden,  is  seen  and  admired  by  all ;  but  the  blush 
which  reveals  her  sweetest  charm,  is  only  perceived  and 
felt  by  the  devoted  lover.  That  Lover  is  the  artist.  To 
him  the  revolving  year,  brings  but  a  change  of  6«aifo. 
It  is  the  clement  in  which  he  breathes, — the  aliment  on 
which  he  lives;  his  eye  detects  each  flitting  shadow — 
and  the  whole  world  of  real  or  imaginary  things,  is  to 
his  mind  full  of  moving  pictures,  which  he  can,  in  a 
moment,  transfix  and  perpetuate  on  his  canvass.  On 
him  the  graces  attend,  and  wreathe  the  flowers  of  every 
season  into  garlands  of  beauty;  the  jocund  spring 
strews  buds  and  blossoms  in  his  way,  which  ho  trans- 
plants to  other  climes,  to  live  in  unfading  bloom,  and 
flourish  on  the  same  wall  with  the  fruits  of  summer,  or 
mingle  with  the  sober  and  varied  hues  of  autumn. 
Even  winter,  with  frosty  locks  and  snowy  visage,  is  com- 
pelled to  linger  in  social  companionship  with  the  burn- 
ing heats  of  tropical  regions.  Old  Time,  in  his  onward 
march,  strews  cities  and  temples  in  the  path  of  the 
artist,  but  his  pencil  like  the  wand  of  the  enchanter, 
bids  their  sculptured  fragments  remain  forever,  and  they 
obey  him.  When  Aurora  comes  forth  in  the  chariot  of 
day,  nnd  Cynthia  lights  her  pale  lamp  at  Diana's  al- 
tar,—he  snatches  promethean  fire  from  heaven,  and  like 
Joshua,  commands  the  unwearied  sun  to  stand  still,  and 
the  glowing  canvass  receives  it.    He  not  only  transfers 

"  Italian  skies  to  English  walls," 

but  by  the  magic  of  his  pencil,  the  very  faces  and  per- 
sons of  the  fair  and  the  brave  of  ages  gone  by,  come 
down  to  our  day  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  with  the 
daring  eye,  as  they  lived  and  moved  when  Shakspearc 
wrote,  or  lovely  Juliet  died. 

Where  do  not  the  trophies  of  this  incomparable  art 
arrest  our  attention? — from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  to  Im- 
perial Rome,  or  from  the  Vatican,  where  Raphael's  im- 
mortal pencil  traced  the  transfiguration,  to  Hsmpl<>n 
Court,  the  gallery  of  the  cartoons,  and  of  that  fair  but 
frail  society,  of  which  England's  voluptuous  monarch 
was  the  sun  and  centre  *  But  these  are  neither  black, 
nor  daubed,  nor  smooth ! — and  yet  they  arc  excellent  iu 
art,  and  have  been  so  esteemed  for  three  hundred  years. 

♦  The  cartoons  of  Raphael  and  the  court  of  Charles  II.  by 
8ir  Peter  Lcly ,  form  a  pen  of  the  collection  at  Hainpum  ""^ 
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To  these  the  pointer  may  appeal  as  imbodying  all  that 
is  noble  in  his  profession,  or  like  Sir  Joshua,  who  felt 
and  understood,  what  others  only  imagined,  he  may  pa- 
unitly  submit  to  the  ignorance  of  vanity — and  the 
vanity  of  ignorance. 

When  they  talk  of  their  Raphael,  Corregio  and  Stuff, 
He  .huXed  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff. 

a.  c. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  TALE  FROM  FXORIAW. 

Thk  following  tale  was  translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Florian,  by  the  present  hand,  about  7  or  S  years 
ago,  for  a  Richmond  newspaper.  That  translation  its 
author  has  not  seen  since  1827 ;  and  lately  meeting 
with  the  original  again,  it  seemed  new  enough,  ns  well 
u  sufficiently  pretty  and  interesting,  to  be  worth  pre- 
senting afresh  to  the  public  through  the  Southern  Lite- 
rary Messenger.  It  is  seldom  that  so  much  varied  in- 
cident has  been  compressed  into  so  short  a  compass : 
yet  the  rapidity  of  the  narrativo  has  not  hindered  the 
writer  from  indulging  a  humor  both  playful  and  caus- 
tic, upon  the  foibles  which  he  banters,  and  the  vices  and 
crimes  which  he  holds  up  to  detestation.  And  the  mo- 
ral, disclosed  in  unravelling  the  mystery  of  the  allego- 
rical personage  from  whom  the  story  takes  its  name,  is 
foil  at  once  of  beauty  and  truth.  at. 

BATHUESDI. 

A  PERSIAN  STORT. 

The  Thovsand-akd-onr  Nights  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  charming  tales;  but  I  should  like  them 
better,  if  they  had  oftener  a  moral  scope.  Schchcrezade, 
1  im  aware,  is  too  handsome  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  bc- 
ifts  rational:  I  know,  that  with  so  pretty  a  face,  site  has 
no  need  of  common  sense  ;  and  that  the  sultan  would 
aave  been  leas  enamored,  if  she  had  been  less  silly. 
These  great  truths  1  devoutly  believe:  and  I  merely  re- 
peat, that  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  read  stones 
which  make  me  reflect,  while  they  amuse  mc.  Extrava- 
gance is  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt ;  but  a  picture  must  have 
shade:  and  I  would  fain  have  reason  appear  now  and 
then,  to  make  folly  go  off  the  better.  So  an  uncle  of 
mine  once  thought.  He  had  often  sailed  in  the  Levant; 
and  had  amused  himself  while  there,  by  composing 
Pusum  Tales.  They  are  far  below  the  Thousand- 
md-vnt  MghU  in  imagination,  but  exceed  them  infinitely 
in  number ;  for  my  uncle  in  his  life-time  made  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight — all  of  which  arc 
now  lost  except  the  following  one,  preserved  by  me. 

Ukdkr  the  reign  of  a  Persian  king,  whose  name  my 
uncle  does  not  tell,  a  merchant  of  Balsora  was  ruined 
by  commercial  disasters  ;  and,  collecting  tho  shattered 
remains  of  his  fortune,  retired  to  the  province  of  Kusis- 
tan.  He  there  bought  a  dwelling,  and  a  farm  which 
be  cultivated  badly,  because  he  was  perpetually  regret- 
ting his  day  s  of  opulence  and  ease.  C  hngrin  shorte  ned 
his  life ;  he  perceived  his  end  to  be  near ;  and,  calling 
his  four  sons  around  him,  he  said — "  My  children,  I 
have  nothing  to  bequeath  you  but  this  house,  and  a 
secret  which  I  was  bound  to  conceal  till  now.  In  the 
time  of  my  wealth,  I  had  for  my  friend  the  genius  Al- 
um; who  promised  to  befriend  you  when  I  should  be 


no  more,  and  to  divide  a  treasure  amongst  you.  He 
dwells  some  miles  hence,  in  the  great  forest  of  Kom. 
Go— find  him  :  claim  the  treasure:  but  take  heed  not 
to  believe."  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  Death  here  suppressed  tho  mer- 
chant's voice. 

His  four  sons,  after  interring  and  mourning  him,  re- 
paired to  the  forest  of  Kom.  They  inquired  for  the 
mansion  of  the  genius  Alzim :  it  was  readily  shewn 
them.  He  was  known  to  the  whole  country :  he  receiv- 
ed kindly  all  who  visited  him;  he  heard  their  com- 
plaints, consoled  them,  and  lent  them  money  if  they 
needed  it  But  these  benefits  were  upon  the  sole  con- 
dition of  implicitly  obeying  hit  directions.  This  was  his 
whim.  No  one  could  enter  his  palace  without  an  oath 
to  comply  with  this  condition. 

The  oath  did  not  deter  the  merchant's  three  eldest 
sons:  the  fourth,  whose  name  was  Tai,  thought  it  a 
very  ridiculous  ceremony.  Yet,  being  obliged  to  enter 
in  order  to  receive  the  treasure,  he  swore,  like  his  bro- 
thers: but  reflecting  on  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
so  rash  a  vow,  and  remembering  that  his  father,  who 
frequently  came  to  this  palace,  had  passed  his  life  in 
follies,  ho  resolved,  without  committing  perjury,  to 
place  himself  out  of  danger;  and,  whilst  they  were 
leading  him  to  the  genius,  stopped  his  ears  with  per- 
fumed wnx.  Thus  fortified,  he  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore Alzim's  throne.  The  genius  made  the  sons  of  his 
ancient  friend  arise  ;  embraced  them,  shed  tears  to  his 
memory,  and  had  a  large  chest  brought,  full  of  dariques. 
"Here,*'  said  he,  "  is  the  treasure  I  design  for  you.  I 
am  going  to  divide  it  among  you ;  and  I  will  then  tell 
each  the  way  he  must  lake  to  be  perfectly  happy." 

Tai  heard  not  what  the  genius  said  ;  but  watching 
him  attentively,  he  saw  in  his  eyes  and  visage  trails  of 
cunning  and  malignity  which  gave  him  much  food  for 
thought.  Still,  he  received  his  portion  of  the  treasure 
gratefully.  Alzim,  having  thus  enriched  them,  assumed 
an  affectionate  tone,  and  said ;  "  My  dear  children,  your 
good  or  bad  fortune  depends  upon  your  meeting  soon- 
er or  later  a  certain  being  named  Bathmendi,  of  whom 
all  the  world  speaks,  but  whom  few,  very  few,  know. 
Wretched  mortals  grope  after  him  in  vain :  But  I,  for 
the  love  I  bear  you,  will  whisper  to  each  of  you  where 
lie  may  be  found."  At  these  words,  Alzim  takes  Be- 
kir,  the  eldest  brother,  aside,  and  says — "  My  son,  you 
were  born  with  courage,  and  great  military  talents. 
The  king  of  Persia  has  just  sent  an  army  again&t  the 
Turks.  Join  that  army  :  in  the  Persian  camp  you  will 
tind  Bathmendi."  Bekir  thanks  the  genius,  and  already 
bums  to  march. 

Alzim  beckoned  Mesrou,  die  second  son,  to  approach. 
"You,"  suid  he,  "have  shrewdness,  address,  and  a 
great  propensity  to  falsehood.  Take  the  road  to  Ispa- 
han ;  'tis  at  court  that  you  must  seek  Bathmendi." 

To  the  third  brother,  whose  name  was  Sadder,  be 
said,  "  You  are  gifted  with  a  lively  and  fruitful  imagi- 
nation :  You  see  objects  not  as  they  are,  but  as  you 
would  have  them  be;  you  often  possess  genius,  and  not 
always  common  sense :  be  a  poet.  Take  the  route  to 
Agra :  among  the  wits  and  fair  ladies  of  that  city,  you 
may  find  Bathmendi.'* 

Tai,  in  his  turn,  advanced  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  pallets 
of  wax,  heard  not  one  word  that  Alzim  said.  It  has 
since  been  ascertained,  that  he  counselled  Tai  to  become 
a  Dcrvisc. 
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After  thanking  the  beneficent  genius,  the  four  bro- 
thers returned  home.  The  three  eldest  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  Balhmendi.  Tai  unstopped  his  ears,  and 
heard  them  arrange  their  departure,  and  determine  to 
sell  their  little  dwelling  to  the  first  bidder,  in  order  to 
divide  the  price.  Tai  offered  to  become  the  purchaser : 
he  caused  the  house  and  furm  to  be  valued,  paid  his 
brothers  their  respective  portions,  and  embracing  them 
tenderly,  with  a  thousand  good  wishes,  remained  alone 
in  the  paternal  mansion. 

lie  then  employed  himself  in  executing  a  scheme, 
which  he  had  long  meditated.  He  was  enamored  of 
young  Amine,  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer, 
tshe  was  handsome  and  discreet:  she  managed  her 
father's  household,  comforted  his  declining  years,  and 
prayed  Heaven  for  two  things— that  her  father  might 
long  live,  and  that  she  might  be  the  wife  of  Tai.  Her 
prayers  were  heard.  Tai  asked,  and  obtained  her.  Her 
father  went  to  live  with  his  son-in-law,  and  taught  him 
the  art  of  enriching  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  enriched  by  it 
in  return.  Tai  had  some  gold  still  remaining  of  Alzim's 
gift :  he  employed  it  in  extending  his  farm,  and  in  buy- 
ing a  flock.  The  farm  doubled  its  value ;  the  fleeces  of 
the  sheep  were  sold ;  plenty  reigned  in  Tai's  house ; 
and,  as  be  was  industrious  and  his  wife  frugal,  each  year 
augmented  their  income.  Children,  that  ruin  wealthy 
idlers,  in  the  cities,  enrich  laborers.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years,  Tai,  the  lather  of  six  lovely  children,  the  husband 
of  a  sweet  and  virtuous  wife,-  son-in-law  to  an  aged,  yet 
a  hale  and  amiable  man,  master  of  several  slaves,  and  of 
two  flocks, — was  the  happiest  and  the  most  independent 
farmer  of  Kusistan. 

Meantime  his  three  brothers  were  in  chase  of  Bath - 
mendi.  Bekir  arrived  at  the  Persian  camp ;  presented 
himself  to  the  grand  vizier,  and  begged  to  be  employed 
in  the  most  hazardous  services.  His  mien,  and  his  gal- 
lant bearing,  pleased  the  vizier,  who  admitted  him  into 
a  squadron  of  cavalry.  In  a  few  days,  a  bloody  battle 
took  place.  Bekir  achieved  prodigies ;  saved  his  gene- 
ral's life,  and  captured  the  general  of  the  enemy.  The 
camp  rung  with  the  praises  of  Bekir:  all  the  soldiers 
called  him  the  champion  of  Persia ;  and  the  grateful 
vizier  promoted  his  deliverer  to  the  rank  of  general. 
"Alzim  was  right,'*  said  Bekir  to  himself;  "'tis  here 
that  fortune  awaits  me;  I  am  evidently  about  to  find 
Bathmendi." 

Bekir*s  glory,  and  especially  his  promotion,  aroused 
the  envy  and  the  murmurs  of  all  the  satraps.  Some  of 
them  came  to  ask  him  about  his  father ;  complaining 
that  they  had  suffered  by  his  bankruptcy :  others  pre- 
tended to  have  held  madam  his  mother  as  a  slave :  all  re- 
fused to  serve  under  him,  because  they  were  his  seniors 
in  office.  Bekir,  made  miserable  by  his  very  successes, 
lived  alone,  ever  on  the  watch,  ever  in  danger  of  some 
outrage,  which  he  might  amply  revenge  but  could  not 
prevent.  He  regretted  the  time  when  he  was  a  mere 
private  soldier,  and  awaited  impatiently  the  close  of 
the  war ;  when  the  Turks,  reinforced  by  fresh  troops, 
and  led  by  a  new  general,  mode  an  attack  upon  his  di- 
vision. It  was  the  juncture,  for  which  the  satraps  of 
the  army  had  long  wished.  They  exerted  a  hundred 
times  more  ability  in  procuring  the  defeat  of  their  lead- 
er, than  they  had  ever  shewn  to  avoid  defeat  themselves. 
B«kir  defended  himself  like  a  lion :  but  he  was  neither 
obeyed  nor  seconded.  In  vain  did  the  Persian  soldiers 


wish  to  fight :  their  officers  restrained  them,  and  led 
them  only  to  flight  The  valiant  Bekir,  abandoned, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
was  taken  by  the  Janissaries.  The  Turkish  command*  r 
unworthily  loaded  him  with  irons,  and  sent  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  thrown  into  a  frightful  dun- 
geon. "  Alas !"  cried  Bekir,  "I  begin  to  think  that  Al- 
zim has  deceived  me :  for  I  cannot  hope  to  meet  Balh- 
mendi  here.*' 

The  war  lasted  fifteen  years,  and  the  satraps  always 
obstructed  the  exchange  of  Bekir.  His  dungeon  was 
not  opened  until  pence  eninc :  he  hurried  to  Ispahan, 
to  seek  his  patron  the  vizier,  whose  life  he  hud  saved. 
It  was  three  weeks  before  he  could  obtain  an  audience. 
Fifteen  years,  in  prison,  make  some  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  handsome  yuung  man.  Bekir  was  not 
easily  to  be  recognized  :  and  the  vizier  did  not  know 
him  again.  However,  on  calling  to  mind  the  various 
events  of  his  own  illustrious  life,  he  did  remember  that 
Bekir  had  done  him  some  trifling  service.  "  Aye— yes, 
friend,"  said  he;  "I  will  requite  you.  A  brave  man- 
but  the  empire  is  deeply  in  debt :  a  long  war,  and 
grand  (castings  have  exhausted  our  finances.  How- 
ever—come  and  see  me  again — I  will  try— I  will  sec"— 
"Alas,  my  lord!"  said  Bekir,  "I  have  not  a  morsel  of 
bread  ;  and  in  the  fifteen  days  that  I  have  been  waiting 
for  a  moment's  interview  with  your  highness,  I  should 
have  died  of  hunger,  but  for  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  my 
old  comrade,  who  shared  his  pay  with  me."  "That 
was  very  good  of  the  soldier,"  said  the  vizier;  "really, 
it  is  quite  touching.  I  will  report  it  to  the  king.  Come 
and  sec  me  again ;  you  know  I  love  you."  And  with 
these  words,  he  turned  his  back  upon  him.  Bekir  re- 
turned the  next  day,  and  found  the  gate  dosed.  In 
despair,  he  left  the  palace  and  the  city,  resolving  never 
to  enter  them  again. 

Throwing  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Zenderou,  he  reflected  upon  the*ingratitude  of 
viziers,  his  own  past  misfortunes,  and  those  which  me- 
naced him ;  and,  unable  to  endure  thoughts  so  dismal,  he 
arose,  to  plunge  into  the  stream — when  he  felt  himself 
clasped  by  a  beggar,  who  bathed  his  face  with  tears,  and 
sobbed  out,  "itismy  brother;  it  is  my  dear  Bekir!"  Look- 
ing up,  Bekir  recognised  Mesrou.  No  one  can  find  a  long- 
lost  brother  without  pleasure;  but  an  unfortunate,  nerdy, 
friendless,  and  hopeless,  who  is  about  to  end  his  life  in 
despair,  thinks,  that  in  a  brother  whom  he  loves,  he 
sees  an  angel  from  Heaven.  Mesrou  and  Bekir  at  once 
felt  this  sentiment :  they  press  each  other  to  their  bo- 
soms— they  mingle  their  tears — and,  after  the  first  mo- 
ments of  tenderness,  they  gaze  at  each  other  with  afflic- 
tion and  surprise.  "You  too,  then,  are  unhappy!" 
cried  Bekir.  "  This  is  the  first  moment  of  happiness," 
said  Mesrou,  "  that  I  have  enjoyed  since  our  separa- 
tion." At  these  words,  embracing  again,lhey  leaned 
upon  each  other;  and  Mesrou,  seated  beside  Bekir,  be- 
gan his  narrative  as  follows : 

"  You  remember  the  fatal  day,  when  we  went  to  Al- 
zim's abode.  That  perfidious  genius  told  me,  that  I 
should  find  Bathmendi,  the  object  of  our  desires,  at 
court  I  followed  Iris  advice,  and  soon  arrived  at  Ispa- 
han. There  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  fen»l< 
slave  to  the  mistress  of  the  grand  vizier's  first  secretary. 
This  slave  took  a  liking  for  me,  and  made  me  known  to 
her  mistress  ;  who  finding  m 
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than  her  lover,  lodged  me  in  her  own  house,  as  her  half- 
brother.  The  half-brother  was  soon  presented  to  the 
vizier:  and  some  days  afterwards,  obtained  an  office  in 
the  palace.   I  had  only  to  let  my  fortune  lead  me  on, 
and  to  remember  the  path  which  had  brought  me  thus 
far.  I  never  quitted  that  path :  and,  the  sultana  mo 
tber  being  old,  ugly,  and  all-powerful,  I  failed  not  to 
piy  my  court  assiduously  to  her.   She  distinguished 
roe,  by  a  friendship  as  intimate  as  that  of  the  slave  and 
her  mistress  had  been.   Thenceforward,  honors  and 
riches  began  to  rain  upon  me.   The  sultana  caused  me 
lobe  presented  with  all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and 
at!  the  dignities  of  the  state.  The  monarch  himself  testi- 
fied affection  for  me:  he  loved  to  converse  with  me,  be- 
cause I  flattered  him  adroitly,  and  always  advised  him 
lo  what  I  knew  he  wished  to  do.   This  was  the  way 
U>  induce  him  to  do  what  I  wished ;  and  it  soon  sue- 
tttdoi.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  I  was  at  once  prime 
minister,  favorite  of  the  king,  lover  of  his  mother,  with 
power  to  appoint  and  displace  viziers ;  deciding  every 
drag  by  my  influence,  and  giving  audience  every  morn- 
ing lo  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  who  came  to  wait  for 
my  awaking  to  obtain  a  smile  of  protection.  Amidst 
all  my  wealth  and  glory,  I  was  surprised  at  not  finding 
Bathmendi.   "  I  want  for  nothing,"  said  I ;  "why  does 
not  Bathmendi  present  himself?"   This  thought,  and 
the  frightful  solicitude  of  my  life,  poisoned  all  my  plea- 1 
sure*.  As  the  sultana  grew  older,  she  became  more 
difficult  to  please,  and  my  gratitude  grew  more  irksome. 
Her  undent  ess  for  me  was  a  torment.   On  the  other 
hand,  my  station  procured  me  a  thousand  tiresome  flat- 
term,  and  a  hundred  thousand  powerful  enemies.  For 
every  favor  I  conferred,  hardly  a  single  mouth  thanked, 
an.j  a  thousand  reviled  me.   The  generals  whom  I  ap- 
pointed were  defeated,  and  all  was  attributed  to  me 
Whatever  good  the  king  did,  belonged  only  to  himself ; 
ill  the  eril  was  laid  at  my  door.   The  people  detested 
me — the  whole  court  hated,  a  hundred  libels  excoriated 
roe :  my  master  often  frowned,  the  sultana-mother 
sickened  rne  by  her  fondness ;  and  Bathmendi  seemed 
more  distant  than  ever. 

"At  length,  the  king's  passion  for  a  young  Mingrelian 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  my  fortunes.  The  whole 
court  on i ted  with  her,  in  hopes  that  the  mistress  would 
expel  the  minister.  I  parried  the  blow,  by  joining  the 
Mingrelian,  and  flattering  the  king's  passion.  But  his 
love  became  so  violent,  that,  being  resolved  to  espouse 
her,  he  demanded  my  advice.  I  evaded  an  answer  for 
some  days.  The  sultana  mother,  who  was  afraid  of 
losing  her  power  by  her  son's  marriage,  declared  to  me, 
that  unless  I  broke  off  the  match,  she  would  have  me 
assassinated  on  the  very  day  of  its  consummation.  An 
hour  afterwards,  the  fair  Mingrelian  vowed,  that  imU$$ 
I  pneurtd  her  marriagt  irtM  the  kins;  the  next  day,  1 
ahouid  be  strangled  on  the  day  following.  My  position 
waa  embarrassing.  I  must  choose  the  dagger,  the  bow- 
string,  or  flight  I  chose  the  last.  Disguised  as  you 
see,  I  escaped  from  the  palace  with  some  diamonds, 
wluch  will  sustain  us  in  some  nook  of  Hindostan,  far 
from  courts,  Mingrelian*,  and  sultana  mothers." 

Bekir  then  recited  his  adventures  to  Mesrou.  They 
a^n.rd,  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  for  them  not  to 
run  over  the  world  ;  and  that  their  wisest  course  was, 
to  return  to  Kuststan,  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  bro- 
ther Tai,  where  Mesrou's  diamonds  would  procure 


them  a  peaceful  and  easy  life.  Thus  resolved,  they 
took  the  road,  and  travelled  for  some  days  without  an 
adventure.  As  they  passed  through  the  province  of 
Farsistan,  they  arrived  one  evening  at  a  village,  where 
they  proposed  to  spend  the  night.  It  was  a  holiday. 
Upon  entering  the  village,  they  saw  many  children  of 
the  peasants'  returning  from  a  procession,  led  by  a  sort 
of  master,  ill  clad,  marching  with  downcast  look  and 
pensive  air.  The  two  brothers  approach,  and  observe 
him  attentively.  What  was  their  surprise  I  It  was 
Sadder — their  brother  Sadder,  whom  they  embraced! 

"Ah!"  said  Bekir,  "is  genius  thus  rewarded?" — 
"You  perceive,"  answered  Sadder,  "that  genius  is 
treated  much  like  valor.  But  philosophy  finds  in  mis- 
fortune an  ample  subject  for  meditation ;  and  that  is 
somewhat  consoling."  He  then  sent  his  pupils  to  their 
home,  conducted  Bekir  and  Mesrou  to  his  little  cabin, 
served  them  up  a  little  rice  for  supper,  and,  after  having 
heard  their  histories,  told  his  own : 

"Alzim,  who,  I  strongly  suspect,  delights  in  the  woes 
of  mankind,  counselled  me  to  seek  this  undiscoverable 
Bathmendi  in  the  great  city  of  Agra,  among  men  of 
genius  and  fair  ladies.  I  arrived  in  Agra  ;  and  deter- 
mined,  before  I  appeared  in  public,  to  herald  myself  by 
some  brilliant  production.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  my 
work  nppeared :  it  was  a  complete  course  of  all  human 
sciences,  in  a  small  octodecimo  volume  of  sixty  pages, 
divided  into  chapters.  Each  chapter  comprised  a  tale ; 
and  each  tale  taught  a  science  perfectly.  My  book  had 
prodigious  success.  Some  reviews  cavilled  at  it,  as  too 
prolix :  but  all  people  of  fashion  bought  it;  and  I  was 
consoled  for  the  criticisms.  My  book  and  I  became  all 
the  rage.  I  was  sought  for— -invited  into  every  circle 
that  had  any  pretension  to  wit  or  genius :  all  that  I  did 
was  charming:  I  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and 
every  wish ;  and  the  favorite  sultana  with  her  own 
hand  wrote  me  a  badly  spelled  note,  praying  me  to  visit 
the  court.  ' Bravo !'  thought  I ;  'Alzim  has  not  deceiv- 
ed me.  My  glory  is  at  its  height :  I  shall  sustain  my- 
self by  surer  means  than  intrigue:  I  shall  please — I 
shall  captivate — I  shall  find  Bathmendi !'  I  was  favor- 
ably received  at  the  great  Mogul's  palace.  The  sul- 
tana loudly  proclaimed  herself  my  patroness;  called 
upon  me  for  verses;  gave  me  pensions ;  admitted  me  to 
her  select  suppers ;  and,  a  hundred  times  a  day,  swore 
to  me  an  unalterable  friendship.  For  my  part,  1  gave 
myself  up  to  the  liveliest  gratitude.  I  promised  to  de- 
vote my  days  to  singing  the  renown  of  my  benefactress; 
and  made  a  poem,  in  which  the  sun  was  but  a  mock- 
diamond  beside  her  eyes,  and  ivory,  coral,  and  the 
pearls  of  the  Persian  gulf,  were  dim  and  homely  com- 
pared with  her  face,  neck,  and  teeth.  These  refined 
and  delicate  compliments  completed  my  assurance  of 
her  perpetual  favor. 

"  I  thought  myself  on  the  point  of  meeting  Bathmendi, 
when  my  protectress  quarrelled  with  the  grand  vizier, 
about  the  government  of  a  province,  which  he  refused 
to  the  son  of  her  confectioner.  The  sultans,  exasperated 
at  such  audacity,  demanded  of  the  sultan  the  banish- 
ment of  the  insolent  minister ;  but  the  sultan  loved  the 
vizier,  and  refused  the  favorite.  The  next  thing  was 
to  organize  an  intrigue,  to  destroy  the  cherished  vizier. 
Being  in  the  plot,  I  received  orders  lo  compose  n  bloody 
satire  against  the  minister,  and  circulate  it-  The  satire 
was  soon  made— that  is  not  difficult :  it  was  even  good— 
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which  is  still  easy :  it  was  read  with  avidity — and  that  is 
sure  to  tell.  The  vizier  soon  learned  that  I  was  the 
author.  Going  to  the  favorite,  he  carries  her  the  com- 
mission  which  he  had  before  denied,  and  a  draft  upon 
the  royal  treasury  for  one  hundred  darics ;  only  asking 
in  return,  permission  to  put  me  to  death  in  a  dungeon. 
'  He  is  a  vile  wretch,'  answered  the  favorite ;  'and  I  am 
happy  in  having  the  power  to  do  what  may  please  you. 
I  will  instantly  have  the  insolent  sought  for,  who  has 
dared  insult  you  against  my  positive  orders ;  and  he 
shall  be  put  into  your  hands.'  Happily,  a  slave  who 
was  present,  ran  to  tell  me  of  this  conversation  ;  and  I 
had  barely  time  to  escape.  Ever  since,  I  hnve  been  tra- 
versing Hindostan,  gaining  a  meager  subsistence  by 
writing  tales,  making  verses,  and  toiling  for  booksellers 
who  cheated  me,  and  who,  less  indulgent  to  my  talents 
than  to  their  own  consciences,  continually  asserted  that 
my  ttyU  was  not  pure  enough.  Whilst  I  was  wealthy, 
my  works  had  been  master-pieces:  now  that  I  was 
poor  and  friendless,  my  effusions  were  trash.  Tired  at 
length  of  enlightening  the  universe,  I  preferred  teaching 
the  peasants  to  read :  and  I  am  now  schoolmaster  in 
this  village,  where  I  eat  black  bread,  and  have  no  hope 
of  seeing  Balhmcndi." 

"You  must  go  hence,*'  said  Mesrou,  "and  return 
with  us  to  Kusistan,  where  some  diamonds  of  mine  will 
ensure  us  an  easy  and  quiet  life."  It  was  not  difficult 
to  persudc  Sadder ;  and  the  three  brothers,  setting 
out  early  next  morning,  took  the  way  to  Kusistan. 
They  were  on  the  last  day  of  their  journey ;  and  not 
far  from  Tai's  dwelling.  This  thought  consoled  them: 
but  their  hope  was  mingled  with  fear.  "  Shall  we  find 
our  brother  ?  We  left  him  poor— he  cannot  have  found 
Bathmendi,  since  he  has  been  unable  to  go  in  quest  of 
him."  "  My  dear  friends, **  said  Sadder,  "  I  have  reflect- 
ed much  on  this  Bathmendi,  that  Alzim  told  us  of;  and 
really,  I  believe  he  deluded  us.  Bathmendi  docs  not,  and 
never  did  exist :  for,  since  Bckir  did  not  meet  him  when 
he  commanded  half  the  Persian  army — since  Mesrou 
did  not  hear  of  him  when  he  was  the  favorite  of  the 
great  king— and  I  could  not  even  divine  who  or  what 
he  was,  whilst  the  fuvors  of  glory  and  fortune  were 
heaped  upon  me — it  is  evident,  Bathmendi  is  a  creature 
of  fancy ;  a  chimera ;  an  illusion,  which  men  chase 
merely  from  the  love  of  chasing  illusions."  Sadder  was 
proceeding  to  prove  that  Bathmendi  dwell  no  where  on 
earth,  when  a  band  of  robbers  issued  from  some  rocks 
on  the  road-side,  and  ordered  the  brothers  to  strip.  Be- 
kir  offered  resistance;  but  he  was  disarmed ;  and  four 
of  these  gentry,  holding  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  unrigged 
him,  while  thoir  comrades  did  the  like  to  Mesrou  and 
Sadder.  After  this  ceremony,  which  was  the  work  of 
a  moment,  the  captain  of  the  robbers  wished  them  a 
pleasant  journey,  and  left  them  half  naked  in  the 
highway. 

"This  confirms  my  position:"  said  Sadder,  looking 
at  his  brothers.  "Ah,  the  cowards!"  cried  Bckir; 
"they  took  away  my  sword!"  "Oh,  my  poor  dia- 
monds!" said  Mesrou,  sorrowfully. 

It  was  now  night :  the  three  unfortunates  hastened 
on  towards  the  mansion  of  their  brother :  and  on  arriv- 
ing there,  the  sight  of  it  made  their  tears  flow  fast.  They 
stopped  at  the  door,  but  durst  not  knock.  All  their 
fears,  all  their  doubts,  returned.  While  they  hesitated, 
Bckir  rolled  up  a  large  stone  below  the  window,  and 


mounting  upon  it,  looked  in.  He  saw,  in  a  neat  and 
simply  furnished  apartment,  his  brother  Tai  at  table, 
amid  ten  children,  who  were  eating,  laughing,  and  prat- 
tling all  together.  On  his  right  was  Amine,  mincing 
some  meat  for  her  youngest  son ;  and  on  his  left  was  a 
little  old  man  of  a  mild  and  lively  countenance,  who  was 
filling  Tai's  cup.  At  this  spectacle,  Bekir  threw  him* 
self  into  the  arms  of  his  brothers,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  with  all  his  might-  A  servant  opened  it,  but  at* 
tered  cries  of  alarm  on  seeing  tliree  half-naked  men. 
Tai  runs  out :  they  fall  upon  his  neck,  call  him  "bro- 
ther !"  and  bathe  him  in  tears.  Though  confounded 
at  first,  he  soon  recognises  them,  and  locks  them  in  his 
arms.  The  children  run  to  the  spectacle;  and  so  does 
Amine,  but  retires  with  her  daughters,  on  seeing  the 
three  strange  men.  The  old  man  alone  did  not  leave  the 
table. 

Tai  clothed  his  brothers ;  presented  them  to  his  wife, 
and  made  them  kiss  his  children.  "Alas!"'  said  Bekir, 
much  affected,  "your  happy  lot  consoles  us  fur  all 
that  wc  have  suffered.  Since  the  moment  of  our  sepa- 
ration,  our  lives  have  been  but  a  series  of  calamities; 
and  we  have  not  so  much  as  had  a  glimpse  of  that  Bath- 
mendi, after  whom  we  have  been  running.'*  "I  believe 
you" — said  the  little  old  man  who  continued  still  at  the 
table;  "I  have  never  stirred  from  this  place.*'  "What!" 
exclaimed  Mesrou,  "arc  you  "I  am  BATH- 

MENDI,'' said  the  old  man.  "It  is  quite  natural  that 
you  should  not  know  me,  since  you  never  saw  me  before: 
but  ask  Tai — ask  Amine — and  all  these  children,  every 
one  of  whom  knows  my  name.  I  have  lived  with  them 
fifteen  years;  and  am  perfectly  at  home  here.  I  have 
been  away  but  for  one  day;  it  was  when  Amine's 
father  died :  but  I  returned,  and  now  hope  never  to  go 
hence  a  single  step.  It  rests  only  with  yourselves,  gen- 
tlemen adventurers,  to  become  acquainted  with  me.  If 
it  so  please  you,  I  am  willing:  if  not,  why  I  shall  be 
content.  I  trouble  no  one :  I  stay  in  my  corner,  never 
dispute,  and  detest  noise."  The  three  brothers,  whose 
eyes  had  been  eagerly  fixed  upon  the  little  old  man, 
wished  to  embrace  him.  "O,  softly!"  said  he:  "1  do 
not  like  all  these  violent  emotions:  I  am  rather  delicate; 
and  loo  close  nn  embrace  stifles  me.  Besides— we  must 
become  friends  before  wc  caress.  If  you  wish  us  to  be- 
come friends,  do  not  busy  yourselves  too  much  about 
me.  I  value  freedom  more  than  politeness;  and  have 
an  antipathy  to  all  excess."  At  these  words  he  arose, 
kissed  the  foreheads  of  all  the  children,  slightly  saluted 
the  three  brothers,  smiled  upon  Amine  and  Tai;  and 
went  to  await  them  in  their  chamber. 

Tai  sat  down  again  with  his  brothers,  and  bad  beds 
prepared  for  them.    The  next  morning,  he  shewed 
them  his  fields,  his  flocks,  his  working  beasts ;  and  un- 
folded to  them  all  the  pleasures  he  enjoyed.  Bekir 
wished  to  begin  work  that  very  day ;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  become  the  friend  of  Bathmendi.   Mesrou,  who 
had  been  prime  minister, was  the  chief  shepherd;  and 
the  poet  assumed  the  task  of  selling  the  corn,  wool,  and 
milk,  which  were  sent  to  market  in  the  city.  His  «-o- 
quencc  attracted  customers;  and  he  was  as  useful  a* 
the  others.   Al  the  end  of  six  months,  Bathmendi  be- 
came attached  to  them;  and  their  days,  many  and 
tranquil,  flowed  softly  on  to  the  bosom  of  felicity. 
[Ii  is  needle*)  to  say,  that  BathmemU,  in  the  Penwa  u>»*uw. 
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For  ihe  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
A  SOBHB  IH  PARIS  — 1837. 

BT  A  VIRGINIAN • 

In  the  month  of  May  1827  I  was  in  Paris.  The 
discontent  of  the  people  with  the  government  had  re- 
cently been  augmented  by  a  proposition  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  the  king  had  laid  before  the 
k^islfttive  chambers ;  and  which,  having  passed  the 
deputies,  was  under  consideration  before  the  peers. 

This  discontent  with  a  government,  which  was  in 
point  of  fact  a  very  good  one,  had  existed  since  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  had  its  origin  in  the 
degradation  to  which  the  French  people  conceived 
themselves  to  have  been  subjected,  in  receiving  a  mon- 
arch at  the  hands  of  hostile  strangers. 

This  monarch  too  was  the  brother  of  that  imbecile, 
though  amiable  king,  whose  passiveness  had  brought 
farm  to  the  scaffold  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  and  he 
»m  placed  in  powerful  contrast  with  him  whore  grand 
ambition  aspired  to  make  France  his  court,  and  the 
euiern  continent  (perhaps  the  world,)  his  empire. 
Louis  le  gros  was  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
the  magnificent. 

The  national  pride  common  to  all  nations,  and  the 
national  vanity  peculiar  to  the  French,  were  thus  so 
•ererely  shocked  and  wounded,  that  the  people  could 
not  regard  with  their  characteristic  loyalty,  or  even 
with  toleration,  the  family  whose  ascendancy  had  been 
established  by  other  hands  than  those  of  Frenchmen. 
Louis  the  18th  too,  had  violently  aggravated  this  hostili- 
ty by  the  unfortunate  declaration  that  "  under  God,  it 
was  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  that  he  owed  his 
crown."  It  was  not  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
public  mind  was  in  a  state  to  be  easily  exacerbated  by 
any  cause,  and  not  to  be  conciliated  by  any  course 
however  moderate,  short  of  absolute  concession  to  the 
popular  wilL  Accordingly  the  measures  of  Louis  the 
l&h,  who  was  a  wise  monarch,  and  really  desired  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  met  with  jealous  opposition,  or 
at  best,  with  unwilling  acquiescence. 

The  Administration  of  Decazcs,  which  was  conducted 
upon  w»e  and  sound  principles,  was  finally  clamored 
down ;  and  the  court,  finding  the  people  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  mild  and  liberal  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment, infused  more  strength  into  their  system. 

Charles  the  10th,  inferior  to  his  brother  in  mental  en- 
dowments, and  who  brought  to  the  throne  stricter  notions 
of  legitimacy,  and  less  disposition  to  conciliate  his  sub- 
jects, rather  lightened  than  relaxed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  thus  increased  the  disaffection  of  the  people. 
Add  to  this  the  real  or  fancied  attachment  of  the  king 
to  the  Jesuits,  against  whose  order  ancient  odium  had 
been  recently  revived,  and  the  feelings  may  easily  be 
conceived  which  were  excited  by  the  menncod  blow  at 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  was  pending  at  the 
lime  of  which  I  write. 

These  feelings  were  put  forth  through  the  usual 
rents,  The  public  journals  made  the  most  of  their 
liberty  while  it  remained  to  them,  and  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire  of  various  grades ;  from  the  grave  remon- 
strances of  the  "  Constitutionnel,"  to  the  piqunnt  badi- 
nage of  the  "  Drapeau  Blanc"  The  Salons,  the  Cafes, 
the  Boulevards,  the  Tuilerics,  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
the  Pont  Neuf  exhibited  the  politicians  of  their  respec- 
tive meridians,  from  the  "riche  banquier*»  to  "Mon- 
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sieur  le  tondeur  de  chiens."  The  print  shops  dis- 
played caricatures  of  the  Jesuits.  Beranger  showed 
up"  the  royal  family  in  his  songs.  Mars  played  "Tar- 
tuffe"  at  the  Francais,  and  the  "  parterre"  rapturously 
applauded  her  and  snapped  their  fingers  at  the  police. 

Early  in  the  month,  the  annual  review  by  the  king,  of 
the  regular  troops  stationed  in  Paris,  was  to  take  place. 

By  one  of  those  tacit  combinations  which  sometimes 
unaccountably  occur,  it  was  resolved  that  this  review 
should  serve  as  an  occasion  for  affording  an  evidence  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  which  though  negative  in 
mode,  should  be  sufficiently  positive  in  character.  It 
was  determined  to  withhold  from  the  king  those  testi- 
monials of  attachment  and  loyalty  with  which  most  of 
the  people  of  Europe  are  wont  to  greet  their  sovereigns 
when  they  appear  in  public.  Accordingly  when  on 
the  expected  morning,  the  king  with  his  brilliant  suite 
issued  from  the  court  of  the  palace,  not  one  of  the 
spectators  uttered  a  sound  of  welcome.  The  place  of 
the  review  was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  the  route 
was  through  populous  streets ;  yet  from  all  the  crowd 
which  gradually  swelled  as  the  train  advanced,  not  one 
voice  was  heard  to  utter  "vive  1c  roi!"  No  man 
cried  "  Qod  save  him."  A  uniform  silence  pervaded  the 
scene,  thus  giving  it  the  air  of  a  funeral  pageant,  rather 
than  of  a  splendid  military  display ;  while  at  every 
turn  which  the  royal  company  made  in  their  progress, 
this  portentous  legend  inscribed  on  the  walls,  met  their 
eyes — 

"Lc  silence  du  peuple  est  la  leeon  du  Hoi." 

Proceeding  more  rapidly  and  by  a  nearer  route,  I  reach- 
ed the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  scene  of  the  review,  in  time 
to  witness  the  king's  arrival.  The  Champ  dc  Mors  is 
a  beautiful  plain,  artificially  levelled ;  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  extending  from  the  Seine  to  the 
ecole  militairc,  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length — 
bounded  on  each  side  by  embankments,  appearing  to 
the  eye  like  ramparts,  which  are  covered"  with  turf  and 
set  with  trees.* 

I  found  as  I  had  expected,  these  embankments  cover- 
ed throughout  their  whole  extent  with  an  innumerable 
crowd,  eager  at  once  to  behold  the  spectacle  nnd  to 
convince  the  king  that  Frenchmen  could  be  silent  when 
there  was  an  occasion  for  it,  however  unnatural  the  re- 
straint. 


*  The  Champ  de  Mars  wan  Ihe  scene  of  the  famous  "  fite  de 
Is  federation,"  which  took  place  in  1790,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
the  annirersary  of  the  taking  of  the  Baatilc  ;  when  the  king,  the 
rcprcaentatiTes  of  the  people,  and  the  other  public  functionaries, 
the  commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  and  delegates  sent  from 
each  of  the  eighty-three  departments  of  the  kingdom,  took  an 
oath  to  preserve  the  new  constitution.  A  splendid  altar,  called 
»  I'autel  ds  la  patric,"  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
around  which  was  an  amphitheatre  which  held  four  hundred 
thousand  spectators  ;  in  the  centre  of  this  wns  the  throne  of  the 
king.  All  the  people  of  Paris  assisted  in  making  these  prepara- 
tions, that  fhey  might  be  completed  by  the  appointed  time.  The 
Bishop  of  Autun  (Talleyrand)  was  the  ministering  flatnen  of 
the  solemnities.  At  the  celebration  an  incident  sceurred,  illus- 
tratlng  the  far  etcing  sscacity  of  this  man,  who  thus  early  dis- 
cerned the  frail  and  transient  nature  of  thnt  convolution,  which 
Its  founders  had  decreed  should  be  "  une,  indt»isible,  et  Impe- 
rissable."  Lafayette,  as  commandant  of  the  National  Guard, 
waa  the  first  to  take  the  oath  ;  and  as  he  approached  the  altar 
for  that  purpose,  Talleyrand  in  an  under  lone  exhorted  him 
to  keep  his  countenance  and  not  to  laugh  !  thus  indicating  thai 
he  considered  the  whole  scene  a  solemn  farce.  I  had  this 
anecdote  from  an  American  lady  to  whom  Lafayette  told  k. 
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I  found  also  the  troops  to  be  reviewed,  twenty-five 
thousand  in  number,  drawn  up  in  beautiful  array,  and 
arranged  on  the  plain  between  the  embankments,  in 
separate  divisions,  according  to  their  various  designa- 
tions ;  the  whole  forming  two  lines  looking  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  field,  and  of  course  facing  each  other. 

Here  were  the  famed  Cuirassiers,  arrayed  in  triple 
steel — each  one  looking  the  impersonation  of  war — 
men  and  horses  forming  a  dense,  motionless,  terrific 

There,  were  the  "  Chevaux-legers,"  less  imposing  in 
appearance,  but  dazzling  the  eye  by  the  brilliancy  of 
their  dress  and  the  rapidity  of  their  evolutions. 

On  one  side  frowned  the  "  Sappeurs  Pompiers,"  with 
their  ample  caps  of  black  fur,  their  white  leather 
aprons,  their  glittering  axes,  their  grim  moustaches,  and 
beards  like  Egyptian  sheiks.  On  the  other  were  dis- 
played the  regular  infantry,  with  their  brilliant  pieces 
and  bristling  bayonets,  at  whose  points  they  had  so 
often  compelled  victory. 

The  elder  superior  officers  were  conversing  in  groups- 
while  the  younger  paid  court  to  the  ladies ;  whose  nod- 
ding plumes  and  wreathed  smiles  were  displayed  in 
covered  stages  erected  temporarily  for  the  purpose,  and 
arranged  at  the  inner  foot  of  the  embankment  on  either 
side  of  the  field. 

In  a  short  time  a  flourish  of  trumpets  at  the  ecole 
militaire,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  King.  The 
officers  flew  to  their  posts.  Every  tongue  was  hushed, 
and  every  eye  directed  to  that  extremity  of  the  field  at 
which  the  king  now  appeared,  mounted  on  a  white 
Arabian,  which  he  managed  as  one  familiar  to  the  scat. 
He  was  attended  on  cither  side  by  the  royal  dukes 
Angouleme  and  Orleans,  (the  present  king)  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  splendid  cortege  of  field  marshals  and  ge- 
neral officers  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  their  horses 
highly  caparisoned. 

The  king  too,  and  the  royal  dukes,  wore  military 
uniforms,  over  which  hung  the  "  cordon  bleu."  After 
the  king  and  his  suite,  came  an  open  barouche,  in 
which  appeared  the  royal  ladies  d' Angouleme,  de  Bcrri 
and  d'Orleans. 

The  magnificent  cavalcade  moved  slowly  on  between 
the  different  bodies  of  troops,  going  down  on  one  side  of 
the  field  and  returning  on  the  other,  passing^  close  in 
front  of  each  line.  Their  approach  was  acknowledged 
with  the  promptitude  of  military  discipline,  by  the 
waving  of  swords,  the  presentation  of  pieces,  and  the 
lowering  of  standards.  But  this  formal  military  salute 
was  the  only  greeting.  A  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  immense  mass  of  beholders,  as  profound  as  that 
which  habitual  discipline  preserved  among  the  troops. 

After  the  review  was  thus  completed,  a  few  evolu- 
tions were  performed  by  the  troops  in  presence  of  the 
royal  spectators,  who  then  left  the  field  and  returned  to 
the  Tuilerics. 

In  a  very  few  days  after,  it  was  announced  'that  the 
king,  with  a  moderation  and  wisdom  which  were  not 
expected,  had  yielded  to  the  unequivocal  exhibition  of 
public  opinion  which  had  been  made,  and  had  with- 
drawn the  offensive  law  from  the  consideration  of  the 
chambers.  The  demonstrations  of  public  joy  were 
then  as  numerous  and  violent  as  had  been  before,  the 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  For  several  days  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of  Paris  had  relin- 


quished every  employment,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
most  tumultuous  display  by  every  means  in  their  pow- 
er, of  their  satisfaction  at  the  victory  which  they  sup- 
posed they  had  obtained  over  the  court.  The  public 
rejoicing  was  concluded  by  a  general  und  splendid  illu- 
mination of  the  city. 

About  ten  days  after  this  time,  followed  the  annual 
review  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris. 

In  the  excited  slate  of  the  people,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  so  remarkable  an  occasion  as  this,  would 
be  permitted  to  pass  over,  without  being  marked  by 
some  decisive  evidence  of  public  sentiment  h  was 
therefore  soon  generally  understood  that  the  king  would, 
on  this  occasion,  be  received  with  every  outward  de- 
monstration of  popular  favor  and  affection ;  in  order 
that  by  the  contrast  with  his  former  reception,  he  might 
be  convinced  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubting,  that 
in  both  instances  a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion 
was  intended. 

Of  course  it  was  not  imagined  that  all  this  was  not 
as  well  known  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  as  to  the 
authors  and  contrivers.  Vill*le,  the  prime  minister, 
was  too  sagacious  and  wary  to  leave  unemployed  any 
means  of  obtaining  information  concerning  every  sub-  * 
ject  which  agitated  the  public  mind— information  in- 
deed which  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  an  admi- 
nistration steering  full  against  the  current  of  popular 
opposition.  It  was  therefore  feared  that  the  court, 
usually  desirous  of  avoiding  and  preventing  all  occa- 
sions for  popular  ferment,  would  disappoint  the.  public 
expectation  by  dispensing  with  the  review.  Innume- 
rable conjectures  and  rumors  floated  about  like  vapors 
in  the  atmosphere,  many  of  which  no  doubt  had  their 
origin  in  the  cabinet,  who  probably  sent  them  forth  as 
feelers  of  the  public  pulse.  All  these  at  length  cen- 
tred in  the  general  belief  that  the  court  would  com- 
promise the  matter  with  the  people,  by  permitting 
the  review  to  take  place  indeed,  but  by  assigning  as  its 
locale,  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  (adjacent  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,)  where  too  little  space  could  be  allowed  for  spec- 
tators, to  afford  a  theatre  for  the  grand  exhibition  of 
public  sentiment  which  had  been  arranged  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

Thus  matters  stood  on  the  morning  of  the  expected 
day,  which  opened  in  all  the  calm  glories  of  May,  on 
the  magnificent  city  and  her  million  of  inhabitants ;  all 
ranks  of  whom,  from  the  courtier  to  the  beggar,  were 
for  once  at  least  occupied  by  the  same  theme  and  exci- 
ted by  the  same  agency. 

The  Moniteur,  the  government  print,  was  rcvecrly 
torn  open  by  thousands  of  hands,  and  thousands  of 
eyes  glanced  upon  the  unexpected  announcement  that 
the  review  of  the  National  Guard  would  take  place 
(as  usual)  at  the  Champ  de  Mars ! 

The  people  were  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  un- 
looked  for  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  but 
their  excitement  was  not  lessened  by  it.  On  the  con- 
trary it  increased  until  the  great  city  resembled  th< 
swarming  of  a  mighty  hive. 

At  length  the  hour  appointed  for  the  review  arrived, 
and  at  that  hour  the  king,  followed  by  the  same  bril- 
liant train  which  had  on  a  former  occasion  attended 
him,  once  more  issued  from  the  palace  gates.  But  not 
now  as  before,  was  his  progress  in  silence.  Every  step 
of  his  advance  was  marked  by  the  most  tumultuous 
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and  joyous  acclamations,  which  grew  louder  as  the 
throng  increased,  until  he  reached  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  The  deafening  shout  of  welcome  which  greeted 
him  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  there 
assembled,  would  hare  impressed  one,  ignorant  of  the 
immediate  cause,  with  the  belief  that  Charles  the  10th 
rivalled  in  popularity  his  illustrious  ancestor  Henry  the 
4th  ;  or  the  still  more  illustrious  usurper  of  the  Bourbon 
throne,  whose  srar  had  just  set  in  St.  Helena. 

The  appearance  now  exhibited  by  the  Champ  de 
Mars  differed  but  little  from  that  already  described, 
■are  that  the  eye  of  a  critical  observer  would  have  dis- 
cerned a  marked  difference  between  the  unm Hilary 
bearing  of  the  "Milice  Bourgcoise,"  and  the  exact  dis- 
cipline and  compact  and  symmetrical  array  of  the 
regular  troops.  The  martial  dress  and  perfect  arma- 
ment of  the  National  Guard  however,  together  with 
their  number,  which  perhaps  exceeded  that  of  the 
troops  at  the  first  review,  gave  them  a  sufficiently  im- 
p°s>ng  appearance. 

The  Royal  personages  and  their  splendid  escort  ad- 
vanced towards  the  assembled  legions,  amid  cries  from 
every  side,  of"  vive  le  roi !"  u  vive  la  famille  royale  ."* 
"  vivent  les  Bourbons !"  marking  the  different  feelings 
of  those  who  uttered  them.   The  "  vive  le  roi"  was  on 
this  occasion  merely  a  "  mot  de  coed  i  He  circonstancc,"  a 
conventional  mode  of  acknowledging  with  respect  the 
presence  of  the  monarch.   But  the  heart  had  some  little 
agency  in  prompting  "vive  la  famille  royale!"  and 
"vivent  les  Bourbons ln    These  denoted  a  lurking 
loyalty,  and  were  uttered,  as  I  observed,  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  females.    And  this  serves  to  illustrate  the 
remarkable  fact  that  while  the  minds  of  a  large  ma- 
jority  of  French-men  still  retained  the  inclination  given 
to  them  by  the  Republic  or  the  Empire,  almost  every 
French-woman  was  a  decided  royalist.    The  fair  sex 
are  usually  for  the  powers  that  be. 

A  little  incident  which  occurred  on  this  occasion  may 
be  mentioned  as  indicative  of  the  sprightliness  of  the 
French  character.  A  vagabond  urchin  (the  like  of 
whom  would  in  our  country  have  been  staring  in  puz- 
zled wonderment  at  the  scene  before  him)  seeming  to 
enter  fully  into  the  humor  of  his  elders,  just  as  the 
carriage  passed  him  in  which  rode  the  royal  dames, 
tossed  up  his  ragged  cap  and  exclaimed  "  vive  la  duch- 
essc  de  Berri  toutc  seule !" 

The  moment  the  king  reached  the  first  company  of 
the  Guards,  all  its  members,  as  they  gave  the  military 
salute,  shouted  "vive  le  roi !"  which  passed  as  a  watch- 
word from  company  to  company  as  in  turn  he  ap- 
proached them,  until  at  length  the  entire  National 
Guard  were  swelling  the  chorus  of  gratulation  and 
welcome. 

The  harmony  was  perfect,  and  the  public  satisfaction 
was  at  its  height,  when  suddenly  a  change  came  over 
the  scene,  as  rapid  and  violent  as  a  storm  in  tropical 
climates  which  in  an  instant  blots  the  face  of  the  sun- 
niest day  with  blackness  and  wrath. 

The  review  was  nearly  finished,  when  a  voice  was 
henrd  from  the  company  which  the  king  was  at  the 
moment  passing,  mingling  with  the  cries  of  "  vive  le 
roi,"  the  exclamations  "  *  bas  lea  ministres  V*  "  *  bas 
les  J«suites!»* 


»  Down  with  the  ministers,  fcc. 


A  momentary  silence  following  this  bold  expression, 
the  king  instantly  stopped  and  with  becoming  spirit 
said,  that  he  was  there  to  review  the  National  Guard 
and  not  to  receive  dictation.  At  the  same  moment  he 
ordered  the  Due  de  Reggio,  the  commandant  of  the 
National  Guard,  (who  was  one  of  his  suite)  to  cause  the 
individual  to  be  arrested  who  had  uttered  the  offensive 
words.  The  duke  promptly  passed  the  order  to  the 
captain  of  the  company  ;  but  its  execution  was  at  once 
resisted  by  the  whole  company,  who  closed  around 
their  comrade  and  energetically  declared  that  he  should 
not  be  arrested  ;  and  that  they  all  thought  as  he  did. 
It  was  evident  that  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  order  for 
arrest  would  produce  a  display  of  the  most  alarming 
violence ;  it  was  therefore  wisely  abandoned,  and  the 
king  abruptly  left  the  field. 

Immediately  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  ensued. 
The  demon  of  discord  usurped  the  empire  of  the  spirit 
of  harmony,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  converted 
the  genial  current  of  good  feeling  into  the  bitter  waters 
of  strife. 

The  troops  were  instantly  dismissed  by  their  officers, 
and  they  mingling  with  the  immense  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, the  whole  mass  returned  with  tumultuous  haste 
to  the  city,  uttering  cries  of  passion,  of  discontent  or  of 
derision.  "A  bas  les  ministres!  a  bas  les  Jesuitcs! 
a  bas  les  Bourbons !  vive  la  chattel  au  diable  Villgle!" 
&c  &c,  issued  from  lips  which  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore sent  forth  expressions  of  attachment  and  loyalty. 

The  residences  of  Villele  and  Peyronnet,  the  two 
ministers  against  whom  popular  indignation  was  chiefly 
directed,  lay  immediately  in  the  route  of  the  returning 
crowd.  A  large  number,  including  many  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  stopped  before  the  houses,  which  were 
separated  only  by  a  street,  and  seemed  by  their  furious 
gestures  and  menacing  cries,  to  meditate  an  attack. 
The  ministers  were  not  at  home;  for  the  king  on  the 
instant  of  his  rapid  return,  had  called  his  cabinet  to- 
gether. Their  families  were  of  course  in  a  state  of  the 
most  dreadful  alarm  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  crowd  ascer- 
tained the  absence  of  the  ministers,  and  that  only  un- 
protected females  were  within,  with  the  characteristic 
gallantry  of  French-men,  (who  were  not  yet  wrought  to 
revolutionary  phrenzy)  they  quitted  their  position  and 
swept  on  to  communicate  their  excitement  to  those  of 
their  fellow  citizens  who  had  not  witnessed  the  events. 
The  effect  of  their  coming,  upon  the  population  of  Paris, 
was  that  of  a  whirlwind  upon  the  ocean.  It  excited 
them  to  a  state  of  fearful  commotion,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour,  the  din  which  arose  from  every  part  of  this 
vast  city  was  as  the  mighty  roar  of  many  waters. 

Evening  was  now  approaching ;  but  with  it  came  no 
diminution  of  the  wrath  of  the  Parisians.  Throughout 
the  night  the  agitation  continued,  and  at  intervals  its 
sound  came  through  the  gloom  to  startle  from  sleep  the 
few  who  sought  repose. 

During  all  this  time  the  king  and  his  cabinet,  un- 
lerrified  by  the  denunciations  which  resounded  in  their 
cars,  were  planning  in  secret  council  at  the  Tuileries,  a 
"  coup  d'etat"  which  was  to  astonish  France. 

The  next  morning  the  Moniteur  appeared  as  usual, 
and  the  very  first  line  of  the  first  column,  which  was 
always  appropriated  to  annunciations  made  by  autho- 
rity of  the  government,  consisted  of  the  following  mo- 
mentous words- 
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"La  Garde  Nationalc  est  licenciec" — (the  National 
Guard  is  disbanded.) 

Had  a  volcano  burst  forth  in  the  "  place  Vendome," 
the  people  of  Paris  could  not  have  been  more  astound- 
ed. The  step  was  indeed  of  a  boldness  bordering  on 
temerity ;  for  the  National  Guard  was  the  last  remnant 
of  the  revolution — the  only  connecting  link  between 
the  present  time  and  the  days  of  the  republic ;  and  its 
association  with  revolutionary  remembrances  rendered 
it  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  all  those  who  professed  to 
entertain  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  And  those  were 
at  this  time  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population. 

Surprise  for  a  time  so  completely  mastered  every 
other  emotion,  that  the  people  were  comparatively 
calm— but  this  calm  was  only  the  precursor  of  a  fiercer 
excitement.  For  several  days  the  commotion  present* 
ed  the  aspect  of  a  menaced  revolt.  It  was  by  many 
likened  to  the  commencing  scenes  of  the  revolution ; 
and  it  filled  with  anxiety  and  dread,  all  moderate  per- 
sons who  recollected  that  period  of  horror.  Tho  entire 
population  of  Paris  (at  least  tho  middle  and  lower  or- 
ders) deserted  their  homes  and  thronged  the  streets  and 
public  squares ;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  city  the  tumult 
of  the  populace  was  like  the  heaving  of  a  troubled  sea.* 

On  one  of  the  nights  when  the  agitation  was  great- 
est, I  went  to  the  Rue  Su  Honor* ,  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  city,  to  witness  the  movements  of 
lite  crowd.  When  1  arrived  I  found  it  so  thronged  as 
to  render  it  haxardous  if  not  impossible  to  eater  it.  As 
far  as  by  the  aid  of  the  lights,  the  eye  could  reach  in 
either  direction,  the  entire  space  of  the  street  presented 
a  dense  array  of  human  beings,  from  which  issued 
sounds  of  every  variety,  constituting  altogether  the 
most  deafening  clang  which  ever  assailed  my  ears. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  living  mass  moved  a  large 
body  of  gendarmes  in  single  file,  reining  in  their 
horses  to  so  slow  a  pace  that  their  motion  through  the 
crowd  was  barely  perceptible.  So  closely  were  they 
wedged  in  on  every  side  indeed,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  more  than  just  to  move. 

A  fitter  agent  and  emblem  of  an  absolute,  or,  at  least, 
an  energetic  government,  does  not  exist,  than  a  gen- 
darme. Stern,  silent,  imperturbable,  patient — armed 
at  all  points,  and  the  moment  there  is  need  for  action, 
implacable,  rapid  and  sure  in  execution.  On  this  oc- 
casion these  men  moved  through  the  crowd  as  though 
they  saw  and  heard  them  not.  On  every  side  they 
were  assailed  with  jeers,  with  execrations,  and  even 
occasionally  with  missiles.  But  these  disturbed  not 
their  unconquerable  equanimity.  They  passed  on  ap- 
parently, unheeding  all;  but  with  their  swords  drawn, 
ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  strike,  should  the  con- 
juncture arrive  to  render  it  necessary. 

They  were  acting  of  course  under  the  influence  of 
orders,  clear  and  strict,  and  carrying  with  them  the 
severest  penalties  for  violation.  These  orders  were,  no 
doubt,  to  refrain  from  violence  until  the  occurrence  of 
some  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  people,  indicative  of 
a  revolutionary  spirit;  and  to  do  nothing  which  might 
by  possibility  lead  to  such  an  occurrence-t 

•  An  officer  of  cavalry  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  told  me 
that  the  agitation  far  exceeded  that  which  was  caused  in  Pari* 
hy  the  news  of  Napoleon's  night  from  Elba  and  debarkation  in 
France. 

t  A  a  I  had,  before  going  to  France,  conceived  an  erroneous 


The  people  had  evidently  no  matured  design.  They 
were  unprepared  for  the  energetic  measures  of  the  min- 
istry, so  that  although  they  more  than  once  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  gave  occasion  to  the  gendarmes  to 
charge  upon  them,  and  several  deaths  were  the  result ; 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  excitement  was  sub- 
siding. After  the  expiration  of  the  third  day,  the  city 
began  to  wear  a  calmer  aspect-  The  affair  merely  fur- 
nished a  theme  for  animated  discussions  in  the  carts 
and  for  eloquent  denunciations  in  the  liberal  prints. 
The  surest  evidence,  however,  that  all  danger  of  a  seri- 
ous issue  was  for  the  present  at  an  end,  was  the  fact 
that  the  little  scandalous  journals  which  exist  in  every 
large  city,  began  to  serve  up  the  subject  in  humorous 
scraps;  for  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  if  the 
Parisians,  can  but  be  induced  to  jest  about  a  matter,  it 
is  impossible  afterwards  to  render  it  serious. 

The  unexpected  boldness  of  tiiis  decisive  display  of 
state  policy  thus  rendered  it  entirely  successful.  The 
king  and  his  ministers  were  determined  to  regain  the 
ground  which  they  had  lost  in  yielding  the  law  con- 
cerning the  press. 

Fully  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  ascertaining  that  the  people  had  not  readied  the 
crisis  of  revolution,  they  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 
which  could  not  be  successfully  resisted  but  by  revolu- 
tion. A  more  favorable  opportunity  could  not  have 
occurred  than  the  one  which  I  have  attempted  to  des- 
cribe; and  it  was  seized  with  a  promptness  and  em- 
ployed with  a  skill  which  have  never  been  excelled. 
On  the  very  night  of  the  day  on  which  the  pretext  was 
given,  lite  decision  was  made.  At  the  dawn  of  day 
litis  decision  was  communicated  to  the  commanders  of 
all  the  divisions  of  the  disbanded  body;  and  with  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  the  startling  annunciation  met  the 
eyes  of  the  astounded  Parisians—"  La  Gardt  JYaUmmU 
est  liceneite !" 

The  very  style  of  the  decree  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
being  in  strict  keeping  with  the  rest.  There  is  no  la- 
bored preamble — no  heavy  article  covering  six  columns 
of  the  Moniteur,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  act — 
no  endeavor  to  render  the  potion  palatable  to  the  peo- 
ple by  conciliatory  and  cajoling  declarations — no  at- 
tempt to  lead  off  the  public  mind  by  sophistry  and  a 
maze  of  argument — none  of  this.  But  the  simple, 
naked,  peremptory  mandate  of  authority  not  expecting 
to  be  questioned — The  stern,  terse,  despotic  "  tie  rolo" 
of  absolute  rule — "La  Garde  JYatUmote  est  lieentift!" 

The  shaft  being  shot,  the  cabinet  remained  perfectly 
quiet  until  the  effervescence  and  confusion  created  by 
the  discharge,  had  subsided;  and  then  resumed  the 
ordinary  routine  of  their  administration,  having  derived 
from  the  review  of  the  National  Guard  and  its  results, 


idea  of  ihe  gendarme*,  k  may  not  be  useless  to  explain,  that 
although  as  their  designation  implies,  they  constitute  an  tr.i.oj 
force,  they  have  do  connection  whatever  with  the  army.  They 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  executive  police  of  the  king- 
dom, and  are  under  the  command  of  the  prefect  of  each  di-p&n- 
meot  Tbey  are  mounted  and  completely  equipped  with  sward, 
pistols,  carbine  and  bayonet ;  sod  when  it  is  recollected  lbs*  t* 
resist  a  gendarme,  is  fe  resist  the  tm*o,  It  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived thai  they  are  a  formidable  body.  Asthcir  power  «*  crv.ai, 
so  also  is  their  responsibility  ;  and  they  encounter  death  tm  um 
penalty  for  any  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  tbsir  orders. 
They  are  perfect  machine*  and  the  most  efficient  police  ra  Um 
world. 
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a  decided  accession  of  power;  and  for  a  time  at  least, 
impeded  the  progress  of  liberal  principles  in  France. 
And  although  the  influence  of  these  principles  must,  of 
course,  finally  havo  prevailed,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  time  for  their  ascendancy  would  have  been  longer 
deferred,  had  the  successor  of  Vill*le  possessed  his  sa- 
gacity, his  boldness,  his  energy,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  existing  state  of  tilings. 

Had  this  been  the  case,  Charles  the  10th  would  per- 
haps not  now  be  giving  profitless  lessons  in  Royalty  to 
hi»  grandson  at  Prague,  nor  Peyronnet  and  Chanlelauze 
be  playing  chess  at  Ham. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

THE  CAVALIERS  OF  VIRGINIA,  or  the  Recline  of  James- 
town.  An  Historical  Romance  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  Uic 
author  of  a  Kentuckian  in  New  York.  New  York:  Harper 
k  Brothers.  1834. 

Tins  work  is  by  a  Virginian,— and  with  that  sort  of 
partiality  which  inclines  us  to  espouse  the  literary  claims 
of  our  native  state,  (too  long  and  too  unjustly  neglect- 
ed,) we  were  predisposed  to  receive  it  with  favor. 
Some  of  the  northern  periodicals  moreover  had  lauded 
its  merits,  and  we  own  that  we  felt  some  pride  in  the 
reflection  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  our 
early  colonial  history,  had  attracted  a  native  adventurer 
in  the  field  of  historical  romance.    We  regret  to  say 
that  we  are  much  disappointed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  ta.sk  lias  been  executed.   Our  feelings  and  partiali- 
ties, which  were  all  on  the  author's  side, — we  are  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  stern  demands  of  literary 
justice.    The  "  Cavaliers,'*  in  our  humble  opinion,  is 
unworthy  of  the  subject  it  was  intended  to  illustrate, — 
tod  although  not  entirely  destitute  of  merit, — its  faults 
are  so  numerous  and  censurable,  they  greatly  pre- 
ponderate in  the  estimate  we  have  formed  of  the  work. 
In  the  first  place,  the  author  has  evidently  failed  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  age 
and  the  character  of  the  incidents  which  ho  has  chosen 
as  the  groundwork  of  his  story.  The  portrait  of  Bacon, 
is  bat  a  poor  and  feeble  likeness  of  the  original, — and 
that  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  is  the  merest  caricature 
of  that  brave,  accomplished,  but  despotic  vicegerent  of 
royal  power.  Bacon  is  represented  as  a  kind  of  half  fran- 
tic, inconsiderate  stripling — something  of  a  dandy— but 
more  of  a  wild  and  reckless  lover,  whose  thoughts 
were  principally  occupied  by  his  "ladye  love;" — 
•ad  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  by  the  wrongs  of  his  suffer- 
in*  country.    Far  different  indeed,  was  the  noble  and 
lofty  heroism  of  the  real  Bacon— a  character  which 
shines  in  the  foreground  of  our  ancient  history, — with 
a  lustre,  that  despite  of  the  efforts  made  to  diminish  il, 
will  vie  with  the  Wallaces  and  Tells  of  other  ages  and 
countries.   Sir  William  Berkeley,  though  certainly  a 
tyrant,  was  not  the  vulgar  insensate  wretch  which  our 
author  has  made  him.    His  ambition  was  made  of 
"sterner  stuff,''  than  to  be  employed  upon  petty  schemes 
of  matrimonial  alliance, — and  the  Knight,  "in  a  blue  vel- 
tet  doublet  and  pink  satin  breeches,'*  is  but  an  eu/re  re- 
presentation of  the  ancient  and  renowned  Cavalier, — 
who  had  battled  with  the  red  man  in  his  savage  lair, — 
and  had  exchanged  the  luxuries  of  English  society,  for 
(he  perils  and  hardships  of  a  wilderness. 

There  is  another  capital  defect  in  our  author,  which 
if  he  ever  hopes  for  success,  must  be  first  overcome.  He 


■   ■  ■ 

leaves  his  pictures,  both  of  character  and  incident,  alto- 
gether unfinished, — and  darts  with  a  meteor-like  swift- 
ness from  subject  to  subject,— reminding  the  reader  of  a 
show-box, — in  which  the  eyo  scarcely  lights  upon  one 
spectacle,  before  it  vanishes, — and  is  substituted  by 
another  and  a  different  one.  This  perpetual  flash  and 
glare,  without  even  the  merit  of  distinctness,  is  far  more 
painful  than  agreeable;— and  the  author  would  do  well,  if 
he  bestowed  more  pains  in  separating  the  several  parts 
of  his  story, — and  a  little  more  skill  in  the  arrangement 
and  harmony  of  his  coloring.  In  truth,  if  he  intends  to 
repeat  his  efforts;  and  is  really  a  bona  fide  candidate  for 
fame,  we  would  advise  him  to  put  more  oil  into  his 
lamp,  and  expend  some  additional  labor  in  fitting  his 
offspring  for  public  exhibition.  He  does  not  employ  suf- 
ficient thought  in  the  composition  of  his  narrative, — but 
suffers  his  imagination  (rich  and  vivid  enough,)  to  run 
riot  without  restraint  or  limit.  The  conduct  of  Bacon, 
after  the  interruption  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume — is  the 
conduct  of  a  bedlamite,  rather  than  of  a  rational  being; 
and  the  whole  scene  of  his  mounting  his  fiery  courser, — 
plunging  into  the  river  and  swimming  to  the  opposite 
shore, — his  head  bared  to  the  "pitiless  storm" — "the 
monsters  of  the  deep  his  playmates,  and  the  ill-omened 
birds  of  night  his  fellows;"  is  such  a  tissue  of  exag- 
geration and  sublime  fustian,— that  what  was  evidently 
intended  for  great  effect,  is  in  reality  extremely  ludi- 
crous. The  hero  indeed,  acts  so  little  like  a  man  of 
sense,  in  this  nocturnal  aquatic  excursion,  that  the 
reader  feels  much  more  sympathy  for  "  the  white  silk 
breeches  and  graceful  blue  cloak,"  (which  were  likely 
to  be  spoiled  by  the  half  saline  element,)  than  for  the 
poor  unfortunate  wight  of  a  bridegroom  himself. 

The  author  has  moreover  been  guilty  of  a  very 
strange  mistake  in  his  geography.  He  makes  his 
hero  swim,  "Leander-like,"  over  the  majestic  James, — 
which  according  to  our  reckoning,  and  agreeably  to  the 
map  of  the  country— would  have  landed  him  on  the 
smith  side,  in  the  very  respectable  county  of  Surry  ;— 
but,  to  our  utter  amazement,  the  next  glimpse  we  have 
of  him,  he  is  rushing  on  his  fleet  courser  into  the  wilder- 
ness on  the  margin  of  the  Chickahomony,— which  our 
best  informed  geographers  have  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  ancient  Powhatan, — now  called  James  river.  Such 
mistakes  are  altogether  inexcusable,— and  the  more  so 
us  the  author  is  a  native  of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  and 
ought  to  have  been  more  circumspect  in  his  topography. 
Equally  unfortunate  is  his  arrangement  of  historical 
events, — for  if  he  had  looked  a  little  into  our  early 
writers,  he  would  have  found  that  Bacon  was  never 
carried  prisoner  to  the  Eastern  Shore;  and  that  the 
treachery  of  Larimore,  did  not  betray  the  insurgent 
squadron  into  the  power  of  Berkeley,  until  after  the 
destruction  of  Jamestow  n.  These  errors  in  chronology 
however,  might  have  been  forgiven,  if  the  author  had 
otherwise  redeemed  himself  from  equally  formidable 
objections.  The  whole  story  of  the  Recluse, — and  the 
miraculous  preservation  of  Bacon  when  an  infant,  as 
related  by  the  old  nurse, — strike  us  as  evincing  po- 
verty of  invention,  and  as  altogether  too  absurd  for 
an  ordinary  writer  at  least  to  use  as  materials  for  ro- 
mance. Scott,  perhaps,  might  have  turned  them  to 
some  advantage; — at  all  events,  the  matchless  vigor  and 
beauty  of  his  style,  would  have  thrown  a  veil  over 
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other  imperfections.  The  author  might  hare  made 
something  of  Wyanokee,  but  unfortunately  failed  to  do 
it,— and  we  cannot  say  that  we  even  felt  interested  in 
the  sorrows  of  Virginia  Fairfax.  The  girl  is  well 
enough — very  pretty — amiable— and  all  that,  but  she 
wants  force  and  individuality  of  character.  The  whole 
scene  in  which  the  dying  Mrs.  Fairfax  is  exhibited  in 
the  bloody  conflict  with  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Richmond,  is  particularly  horrible,  and  in  wretchedly 
bad  taste. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  the  author,  we  would  also  ad- 
vise him,  when  he  writes  another  romance,  to  "  sink  the 
shop,"— or  rather  the  profession  ;  and  not  to  describe  the 
wounds  and  bruises  of  his  dramatis  persona  with  that 
technical  precision  which  only  surgeons  and  anato- 
mists can  fully  comprehend.  We  would  also  recom- 
mend to  him,  as  a  medical  man,  that  when  any  unlucky 
hero  of  his  is  hereafter  tied  to  an  Indian  slake,  by  all 
means  to  have  him  rescued  before  the  pine  splinters 
have  actually  pierced  the  flesh, — especially  when  that 
hero  is  made  so  soon  thereafter  to  perform  a  series  of 
active  exploits  requiring  sound  bodily  health  and  great 
muscular  exertion. 

We  have  taken  no  pleasure  in  this  free  commentary 
upon  the  work  before  us,  and  have  only  been  induced 
to  make  it  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Its  author  is  evidently 
afflicted  with  a  kind  of  rabid  propensity  to  write  works 
of  fiction ;  and,  if  he  is  resolved  to  gratify  it,  we  do  most 
earnestly  entreat  him  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  native  state,  to  invoke  hereafter  a  little  more 
reflection,  a  purer  taste,  and  a  more  enlightened  judg- 
ment in  aid  of  his  labors. 


VATHEKi 

The  publisher  having  sent  a  copy  of  the  above  work 
to  a  correspondent  in  whose  literary  attainments,  tnstc 
and  discrimination  we  place  great  confidence,  received 
the  following  criticism  from  his  pen: 

I  thank  you  for  Vathek,  which  I  have  read  purely  because 
you  sent  it  to  me ;  otherwise  it  would  hare  remained  unread  by 
toe  forever.  I  see  nothing  "  sublime"  in  the  work ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  wu  diluted  at  its  impurity.  A  more  revolting  jumble 
of  tuuuetue,  ridiculous  conceptions,  debating  txhibitions,  and 
corrupt  imaginings,  I  never  met  with  in  my  life.  This  may  per- 
haps  be  somewhat  redeemed  by  the  oriental  descriptions,  which 
were  pronounced  by  Lord  Byron,  I  think,  to  be  excellent,  or 
this  I  cannot  judge  ,  but  if  the  book  were  intended,  as  it  seems 
to  be,  to  Inculcate  the  lesson  of  the  impiety  of  looking  into  mat- 
ters which  are  too  high  for  us,  the  morn  I  loses  all  ks  force,  from 
the  very  great  corruption  of  the  characters  of  Vathek  and  Ca- 
rat his,  who  certainly  were  most  justly  lodged  in  Hell,  as  the 
fittest  place  for  such  useless  and  abominable  wretches.  We  feel 
no  sympathy  for  them,  when  we  find  them  with  their  hearts  on 
fire ;  and  as  for  the  contrast  of  the  happiness  of  Gulchenrouz, 
we  care  as  Halo  about  him,  for  hia  happiness  was  certainly  un- 
deserved by  any  thing  he  had  done,  so  far  as  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  him.  There  is  such  a  singular  mixture  of  comic 
and  serious,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  author  would 
beat.  What  think  you,  for  Instance,  of  the  game  at  football? 
of  Aboulfaklr  the  camel,  having  a  taste  for  solitude  and  snorting 
at  the  sight  of  a  dwelling,  and  Cafoitr's  predilection  for  pesti- 
lence >  fcc  ax.  I  am  quoting  now  from  memory,  and  have  not 
the  patience  to  look  at  the  book  to  see  if  I  am  right. 

A  learned  English  reviewer  is  not  less  severe  upon 
this  lauded  production  of  juvenile  years.  After  quoting 
Lord  Byron's  eulogy  upon  the  work,  he  says — 

Vathek  is,  Indeed,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  life  when 
the  author  penned  It,  a  very  remarkable  performance ;  but,  like 
most  of  the  works  of  the  great  poet  who  has  thus  eloquently 
praised  it,  it  is  stained  with  some  poison-spots—  it*  inspiration  is 


too  often  such  as  might  havo  been  inhaled  in  the  "  Hall  of  EsHs." 
We  do  not  allude  to  much  to  its  audacious  licentiousness,  as  » 
the  diabolical  levity  of  its  contempt  for  mankind.  The  boy-aa- 
thor  appears  already  to  have  rubbed  all  the  bloom  off  bis  bean ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  hia  dazzling  genius,  one  trembles  to  think 
lhat  a  atrippling  of  years  so  tender,  should  have  attained  the 
cool  cynicism  of  a  Csmdisfe.  How  different  it  the  effect  of  that 
F.Hxiern  tale  of  our  own  days,  which  Lord  Byron  ought  act  to 
hare  forgotten  when  he  was  criticising  hia  favorite  ronuwe. 
How  perfectly  does  Thala)>a  realize  the  idea  demanded  in  lbs 
Welsh  Triad  of  "  fulness  or  erudition,  simplicity  of  language, 
and  purity  of  manners."  But  the  critic  was  repelled  by  the  po- 
rky of  that  delicious  creation,  more  than  attracted  by  the  erudi- 
tion which  he  must  have  respected,  and  the  diction  which  he 
could  not  but  admire : — 

"The  low  sweet  voice  so  musical, 
That  with  such  deep  and  undefined  delight 
Fills  the  surrender^  souL" 
It  would  argue  a  great  decline  in  the  moral  feeling  of 
our  country,  and  a  most  adulterated  literary  taste,  if 
such  works  as  "  Vathek"  could  be  generally  admired. 


SCRAPS,  by  John  Collins  McCabe.   Richmond:  J.  C.  Walker. 

This  little  volume  from  the  Richmond  press,  consists 
of  various  poems  and  half  a  dozen  tales  and  legends  in 
prose.  The  pieces,  though  of  unequal  merit,  arc  upon 
the  whole  decidedly  creditable  to  the  author;  who  is 
not  only  a  young  man,  but  as  we  are  informed,  has 
been  denied  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  His 
productions  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  many  a  col- 
lege dunce,  upon  whose  vacant  cranium  the  heritage  of 
wealth  has  been  expended ;  and  their  author  holds  a 
much  higher  grade  in  the  scale  of  intellect  than  many 
of  that  snarling  tribe,  who  can  discern  neither  talent 
nor  genius,  unless  allied  with  some  ideal  advantage  or 
accidental  distinction.  We  nevertheless  hope  that  Mr. 
McCabe  will  continue  to  look  ahead,  and  contemplate 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence  in  composition.  The 
most  acute  observation  of  men  and  things,  or  the  most 
delicate  perception  of  poetical  imagery,  will  avail  but 
little  without  profound  mental  labor,  and  the  assiduous 
cultivation  of  taste.  We  select  the  following  as  a  favor- 
able specimen  of  his  poetry. 

LINES 

On  hearing  the  Bong  "  Sweet  Home,"  and  reflections  during  the 

same. 

O  breathe  again,  that  touching  strain 
Which  comes  like  winds  o'er  waters  stealing; 
Its  fall,  its  swell,  like  vesper  bell, 
Its  full  rich  notes  in  rapture  pealing, 
Bids  the  lone  heart,  rejoice  again 
In  music's  all  subduing  strain. 

O  Music !  rapture's  in  thy  chords ! 

Now  gushing  soft  like  moon-beams  streaming 

On  quiet  spot,  on  rural  grot, 

On  mossy  couch,  on  infant  dreaming, — 

Or  rising  into  raptures  wild, 

It  fills  with  wonder  nature's  child. 

The  Exile  lone,  no  land  to  own, 

Lists  to  thy  soft  and  touching  numbers, 

And  dreamt  he  sees  the  cot,  the  trees, 

The  scenes  of  youth,  (how  sweet  his  slumbers'.) 

Nor  dreams  when  thy  bright  spelt  is  o'er 

His  happy  "  Home"  he'll  see  no  more. 

The  sailor  boy,  bereft  of  joy, 

Looks  on  the  stars  above  him  glowing ; 

The  big  tear  steals,  his  bosom  feels 

As  troubled  as  the  waters  flowing, 

And  while  the  billows  round  him  foam. 

He  faintly  murmurs, "  Home !  sweet  Home !" 
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The  warrior  stern,  whose  feelings  burn 
To  meet  the  foe,  his  rights  defending, 
When  war  is  o'er,  sweet  homo  once  more 
Its  rainbow  colors  round  him  blending, 
Invites  him  from  the  bloody  plain 
Back  to  its  quiet  hearth  again. 

The  christian  warm,  round  whom  the  i 
Of  opposition  wildly  rages, 
Bi: holds  the  prize  beyond  the  i 
Reflected  on  the  glowing  pages 
Of  God's  own  book,  and  with  a  tear 
Of  joy,  he  "reads  his  title  clear." 

O!  onward  press,  life's  wilderness 
Will  soon  be  past;  where  spirits  linger 
Round  flowing  streams  in  rapt'rous  dreams 
And  golden  lyres,  softly  finger, 
We  all  shall  meet,  no  more  to  roam, 
And  dwell  in  an  eternal  home. 


very  fastidious,  he  must,  we  think,  be  pleased.  We 
read  "  Young  Rosalie  Lee"  more  than  once,  before  we 
could  fully  perceive  the  exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  the  mind  which  produced  it,— and  we  venture  the 
jrediction,  that  unless  the  author  is  divorced  from  the 
society  of  the  sacred  nine  by  paramount  duties,  he  is 
destined  to  no  ordinary  celebrity.  We  dare  say  that 
or  the  expression  of  this  opinion,  wc  ourselves  shall 
not  be  spared,  for  we  confess  there  is  a  qunintness  in 
the  style  which  will  be  repulsive  to  most  readers. 

In  the  "  Stray  Leaves,"  there  is  something  which  re- 
minds us  of  Waller's  beautiful  lines  beginning,  "Go 
ovcly  rose,"  &c.  and  we  almost  regretted  that  the  au- 
"lor  should  have  so  suddenly  glided  into  the  genuine 
Anacreontic 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the  remaining 
pieces,  particularly  the  "  Extract  from  an  Unfinished 
P^m"— lh«  line.*  "  To Heme"— "To  t lie  Bible"— "Moon- 


EDITORIAX,  REMARKS. 

We  continue  the  interesting  "Sketches  of  Tripoli  and 
Dm  liarbary  Stales."   We  believe  that  when  completed, 
they  will  constitute  the  most  authentic  record  extant, 
of  the  military  and  diplomatic  transactions  of  the  period 
referred  to.  Besides  the  author's  access  tocorrect  sources 
of  information,  he  has  the  taste  and  talent  to  impart  pe- 
culiar grace  and  interest  to  his  narrative. 
/"*  "  Berenice,"  a  tale,  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  will  be  read 
(  with  interest,  especially  by  the  patrons  of  the  Messen- 
ger in  this  city,  of  which  Mr.  P.  is  a  native,  and  where 
he  resided  until  he  readied  manhood.    Whilst  we  con- 
fess that  we  think  there  is  too  much  German  horror  in 
hi*  subject,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  force 
and  elegance  of  his  style.   He  discovers  a  superior  ca 
pacily  and  a  highly  cultivated  taste  in  composition. 

The  *'  Extract  from  the  Reminiscences  of  a  Western 
Traveller,"  proceeding  as  it  does  from  the  ]>cn  of  a  prac- 
tised and  polished  writer,  has  the  additional  advantage, 
as  we  are  assured,  of  being  founded  in  strict  truth. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  announce 
the  source  from  which  we  derive  the  original  story  or 
apologue  of  "Jonathan  Bull  and  Mary  Bull"  Its  own 
m>:r it  however,  and  its  obvious  application  to  events 
of  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  will  attract  a  due 
share  of  attention. 

We  especially  recommend  to  our  female  readers,  par 
Ocularly  the  young  and  lovely  who  arc  just  entering 
into  the  flowery  but  deceitful  pathsof  worldly  pleasure, 
to  read  the  original  narrative  which  is  headed  "Marry- 
ing rVell." 

The  "Letters  from  a  Sister"  will  amply  repay  the  rea- 
der ;  so  also  will  the  article  on  the  "Fine  Arts'* — and  the 
•"Version  Story,*'  translated  from  the  French  of  Florian 
The  '*  Scene  in  Poris,  by  a  Virginian,"  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  particularly  recommending.    It  is  an  ad- 
mirable and  graphic  description  of  what  the  writer  saw 
with  his  own  eyes,— and  the  excellent  delineation  of 
the  FVench  character,  comprising  its  extremes  of  energy 
and   weakness,  will  forcibly  strike  the  reader.  With 
us  the  whole  narrative  possesses  powerful  interest. 

It  is  but  sheer  justice  to  insert  the  letter  from  "Larry 
JLyte,**  (printed  by  mistake  in  our  last  M  Zorry  Zyle,") 
in  answer  to  the  criticisms  of  our  Shepherdstown  cor- 
resjjondent.  Mr.  Lyle  defends  his  muse  with  spirit  and 
abflity- 

We  also  insert  from  a  sense  of  duty,  a  letter  from  the 
author  of  a  "Note  to  Blackstone's  Commentaries,"  accom- 
i  ».vnie<l  by  the  expression  of  our  regret  that  he  should 
have  considered  himself  somewhat  unkindly  treated  by 
Uie  g«ntleman  who  furnished  a  reply  to  that  article. 
"We  tHink  we  can  vouch  for  it  that  the  gentleman  refer- 
to,  Jullyinlended  to  restrict  himself  within  the  bounds 
And  honorable  discussion,  and  if  we  had  thought 

'/,  his  article  would  have  been  excluded, 
must  be  excused  for  saying  a  word  or  two  in  re- 
thc  poetical  deportment.   Unless  the  reader  is 


Poem"— the  lines  "  To  Hope"—"  To  the  Bible"- 
ight" — and  "Hopes  and  Sorrows"  have  each  more  than 
ordinary  claims  to  admiration. 

The  "  Lines  on  Barlow's  Monument,"  by  the  cclc- 
jrated  Helen  Maria  Williams,  and  now  published  for 
the  first  lime,  need  no  praise  from  our  pen ;  neither  do 
the  two  original  productions  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  which 
we  take  great  pleasure  in  inserting. 

It  would  be  doing  us  much  injustice  to  suppose  that 
the  pieces  which  we  do  not  particularly  notice,  are  for 
that  reason  lightly  esteemed.  Whilst  there  are,  it  is 
true,  degrees  in  the  pleasure  with  which  wc  regard  the 
favors  of  contributors,  their  insertion  ought  to  forbid 
the  idea  that  any  are  unwelcome. 


To  Contributor*,  Correspondent*,  &.e. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  C.  W.  L.  for  pointing  out  the  re- 
semblance between  tbe  little  epigram  entitled  "  The  Mistake  Cor- 
rected," in  our  last,  sod  the  41  Surprise,"  in  Little's  poems, 
which  he  quotes.  Tbe  resemblance  is  certainly  strong,  sod  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  former  if  not  borrowed  waa  at  least  sug- 
gested by  the  latter.  We  cannot  agree  however,  that  it  U  a 
"  plagiarism, "  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term ;  for  we  know  too 
well  the  personal  and  literary  character  of  the  gentleman  who 
presented  us  with  the  trifle  referred  to,  to  suspect  him  for  a  mo- 
ment of  so  paltry  a  proceeding.  We  rather  conclude  therefore, 
that  its  resemblance  to  Moore's  bagatolle,  is  either  the  result  of 
casual  coincidence, — or  more  probably,  perhaps ,  of  an  accidental 
mijtake  of  the  product  of  memory  for  that  of  fancy  ;  a  kind  of 
mistake  which  those  who  have  read  much  are  very  liable  to 
make. 

We  assure  our  correspondent  B.  R.  B.  that  we  have  carefully 
compared  the  lines  published  in  our  last  with  his  manuscript,  and 
And  them  to  correspond  verbatim.  He  wrongs  us  much  if  ho 
thinks  we  would  do  him  wilful  injustice ;  and  If  one  word  has 
been  substituted  for  another  In  the  lines  referred  to,  so  as  to 
change  their  sense,  he  must  ascribe  it  to  himself.  We  hope  with 
this  explanation  he  will  excuse  us  from  Inserting  his  letter  at  full 
length. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  many  of  the  communications 
sent  to  the  publisher  by  T.  M.  C,  M.  D.;  but  to  our  poor  taste, 
there  is  not  much  poetry.  We  question  whether  the  Doctor  will 
not  find  the  lancet  and  pill  box  of  more  profit  In  that  warm  re- 
gion to  which  be  has  emigrated,  than  the  offerings  of  his  prolific 
muse.  The  poetical  manufacture  depends  more  upon  the  quality 
than  the  quantity  of  its  fabric* ,  for  success. 

We  have  receivod  the  follow) n?  communication  since  the  pub- 
lication of  our  last  number,  from  "  Fru  Diavolo,"  (Horretco 
referent!)  which,  as  it  U  brief,  we  spread  before  our  readers. 
His  sneers  at  our  •'literary  morality"  and  "critical  acumen," 
we  receive  with  great  composure.  Perhaps  Indeed,  our  vanity 
might  be  wounded  if  we  had  a  tithe  only  of  what  seems  to  belong 
to  the  writer  himself;  but  as  our  pretensions  are  very  humble, 
we  care  not  a  farthing  whether  they  are  disputed  or  not.  His 
request  not  to  publish  his  poetry,  (except  on  his  own  terms) 
shall  be  complied  with ;  and  should  we  consign  his  impure  effu- 
sions to  the  flames,  as  he  also  desires,  the  world  will  hare  little 
or  no  cause  to  regret  it.  So  long  as  we  can  secure  the  rich  con- 
tributlons  received  from  other  quarters,  we  shall  console  our- 
selves with  the  loss  of  "Frm's"  favors,  and  even  endeavor  to 
survive  his  unprovoked  resentment.  To  "  give  the  devil  his 
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due,"  however,  we  shall  continue  to  lament  the  downward  flight 
of  our  correspondent's  muse;  and  uninitiated  an  wo  pro  ft**  to  be 
In  the  aublime  mysteries  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  we 
•hall  even  be  io  perverse  as  to  prefer  the  "  modest  mien  and 
plain  attire"  of  mediocrity,  to  the  more  flashy  but  less  useful 
adornments  of  brilliant  but  misguided  genius.  One  word  in 
justification  of  ourselves.  We  did  not  admit  the  "  Doom"  Into 
our  columns  without  reluctance ;  a  reluctance  which  nothing 
would  have  overcome  but  the  conviction  that  a  useful  moral 
might  be  deduced  from  the  fate  of  the  "  Lover  Ftrnd,"  who 
figures  as  the  hero  of  the  story.  As  to  the  "  Passage  of  the  Be- 
resins,"  whether  It  be  "  balderdash"  or  not,  is  mailer  of  taste 
and  opinion.  One  thing  U  certain ;  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  highly 
accomplished  scholar. 

Mr.  White,— I  hare  jutl  teen  your  sixth  number  of  the  South- 
rm  Literary  Messenger,  and  tholl  (ire line  hating  my  contribution 
published  tm  condition  of  any  improvement  of  the  poetry  by  your 
moil  chaste  and  trite  editor.  The  admission  of  tueh  balderdash 
at  the  "  Doom"  end  "  The  Postage  of  the  Beretina,"  is  quite 
enough  evidence  of  hit  literary  morality  and  good  taste.  I  re- 
quire no  further  token  of  it;  least  of  all  in  my  own  cote,  tehere 
I  am  to  be  martyred  at  the  thrine  of  ouch  critical  acumen — God 
$are  the  mark  !  Put  the  manuscript  into  the  fire,  and  oblige  yours, 

FRA  DIAVOLO. 

Mare*  93,  1833. 

From  the  author  of  the  "Jfote  to  Bltulntotu's  Commenta- 
ries." 

'  You  judge  rightly  that  I  have  no  call  to  answer  my  censor. 
I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the  affair.  I  wished  to  awaken 
the  public  mind,  and  he  has  aided  me,  for  which  he  has  my 
thanks.  I  have  no  controversy  with  blm.  He  argues  against 
opinions  I  have  not  advanced,  and,  in  his  last  paragraph,  comes 
in  aid  of  that  I  had  endeavored  to  maintain.  By  his  own 
showing  a  quasi  war  exists  among  ourselves,  under  circum- 
stances which  render  any  nearer  approach  to  peace  impossible. 
We  have  the  alternative  of  "  a  war- 1  Ike  peace,  or  a  peace-like 
war,"  and  he  wisely  prefers  the  former.  He  predicates  this  de- 
cision on  the  only  principle  for  which  I  contended,  viz :  the  effect 
of  a  continuing  necessity.  I  only  suggested  the  postibility  of 
such  a  case.  He  finds  it  existing  in  fact.  It  doubtless  might 
cxi«t  in  various  ways.  Destruction  is  the  precise  object  of  savage 
warfare.  With  us,  it  is  the  means  to  an  end.  With  savages,  it  Is 
the  end  Kself.  Had  he  seen,  as  I  have,  a  few  individuals  of  once 
powerfal  tribes,  escaped  from  massacre,  and  saved  from  utter 
extinction  only  by  finding  shelter  among  the  whites,  he  would 
not  have  t»  learn  that  beJimm  ad  intemeeionem  is  not  unknown 
among  savages. 

The  style  and  matter  of  his  essay  both  show  an  education 
which  ahould  have  taught  him  thnt  a  supercilious  tone  should 
find  no  place  in  a  controversy  between  an  anonymous  and  an 
avowed  author.  He  wears  defensive  armor.  /  am  naked.  Is  it 
chivalrous  ;  is  it  manly ;  is  it  fair,  in  a  contest  which  should  be 
conducted  "  as  if  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare  to  gentle  ex- 
ercise and  proof  of  arms,"  to  thrust  with  "  unbated  point  ?" 
His  point  Indeed  is  not  envenomed,  nor  does  he  stab  malignantly, 
but  he  should  have  touched  my  scutcheon  with  the  reverse  of 
his  lance.   To  strike  with  the  point,  however  gently,  Is  a  chal- 

I  decline  iL 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Reviewer  of  Messrs.  Adams' 
and  Everett's  Orations. 

Tou  say,  "  The  most  sublime  events  and  the  most  heroic  ac- 
tions have  generally  found  some  poet  or  historian  of  sufficient 
qualifications  to  record  them  with  dignity  and  effect."  Granted, 
but  what  is  dignity.*  Does  it  consist  in  thut  sort  of  declamation 
which  is  meant  to  "  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ."»  What 
is  effect  >  Is  it  stage  effect  >  Is  it  made  up  of  "  gun,  drum,  trum- 
pet, blunderbuss  and  thunder,"  and  Images  placed  by  the  speak- 
er's side  to  be  apostrophized  ?  The  example  that  you  give  illus- 
trates the  maxim  that  "  the  language  of  eulogy  is  misspplied  to 
transcendant  greatness.  It  weakens  and  dictates  the  truth  of 
history." 

Tou  say  "even  the  most  exalted  truths  which  have  ever 
dawned  upon  mankind,— the  facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation,— 
have  lost  none  of  their  grandeur  in  the  simple  narratives  of 


plain  and  unlettered  men."   Most  true.  The  simplicity  of  the 
narrative  is  Its  excellence.  But  what  should  we  say  to  a  < 
after  the  manuer  of  Mr.  Adams,  or  even  of  Mr.  Everett  ? 


Mr.  White :— The  legitimate  aim  of  criticism  is.  as  you  your- 
self have  more  than  once  remarked,  to  point  out  the  proper  path 
towards  excellence.  A  true  critic  effects  this  by  gently  and 
courteously  exposing  error,  and  lauding  beauties  where  beauties 
are  to  be  found.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  neither  gentleness  nor 
courtesy  can  be  said  to  characterize  the  critique  of  your  "8 hep- 
he  rdstown  friend."  The  want  of  these  qualities  would  certain- 
ly have  Induced  me  to  pass  over  the  letter  in  question,  had  it  not 
received  honorable  notice  from  yourself.  In  the  pamphlet  war 
between  Matthew  Carey  and  the  redoubtable  Cobbetl,  the  first 
apologizes  for  his  own  rudeness,  by  quoting  the  old  proverb, 
"  fight  the  devil  with  fire,"  or  something  to  that  amount.  But 
this  is  bad  philosophy ;  and  in  my  brief  answer,  I  will  endeevor 
as  much  as  possible  to  observe  that  courtesy  which  your  corres- 
po 1 1 dent  has  forgotten. 

In  the  "  Bong  of  the  Seasons"  qualntness  was  aimed  at,  and 
aimed  at  only  because  I  thought  the  subject  called  for  it.  Ooe 
part  of  my  object  was  to  depict  the  minute  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  human  heart  and  earth  itself.  Minuteness  was  neces- 
sary, and  to  be  minute  without  qualntness,  would  render  sny 
piece  dull  and  pointless  analysis.  With  regard  to  obscurity,  and 
the  use  of  terms,  I  would  ask  your  critic,  If  when  he  had  "  ttu- 
died  the  song,"  obscurity  did  not  disappear,  and  if  the  ttnw  .ire 
not  in  keeping  with  the  quaintness  aimed  at.  Indeed,  I  weald 
ask  him,  if  the  terms  used  are  not  jnst  such  as  should  have  been 
used  in  any  case.  Beams  are  "amethystine."  We  will  find  an 
admirable  application  or  the  word  in  Keates'  "  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes  ;"  and  Mrs.  Hemans  sings  very  prettily  of  the  drowsy 
"  Bugle-Bee."  By  the  way,  let  me  in  this  last  phrase,  adopt  ths 
change  recommended.  The  stanzas  quoted  is  the  second  of  the 
"  Song." 

"Awhile  roe  wandered  where  sweet  herbs  and  tender  gTasswers 

peeping; 

His  snowy  head  was  poised  In  pride,  hia  chainlesa  heart  wis 

leaping : 

The '  bumble-bee''  had  called  the  herd  from  fcy  solitude, — 
And  he  bad  come  at '  btmbU,  call— fleet  centaur  of  the  wood  -" 

A  vast  improvement  l'  faith.  The  term  "  gause  unmg,"  ts  as 
common  as  the  rhymes  love  and  dove.  "  Soughing  Masts"  arc 
frequent  in  Wyatt,  and  more  frequent  in  Shakspeare.  An  ime- 
thystine  beam  thrown  on  a  red  body  produces  a  glittering  cold, 
and  thus  the  red  breast  of  "  poor  robin"  was  metamorphosed 
into  one  of  gold.  So  much  for  the  criticism.  As  for  the  crkk, 
be  has  most  unequivocally  proved  himself,  by  these  syllabic 
censures,  to  be  one  of  the  sweeps  syllabarum  tribe.  As  such  I 
wonder  that  you,  who  have  so  often  expressed  your  contempt  for 
the  whole  race,  should  have  opened  your  columns  to  his  com- 
munication. Is  not  his  letter  a  specimen  of  «« the  carping*  of 
illiberal  and  puerile  criticism  ?"  Is  not  the  writer  oueofias 
"  little  great  men  in  the  world,  who  have  the  vanity  to  cooceivs 
that  their  taste  and  judgment,  (if  they  have  any)  is  the  standard 
for  all  mankind,  and  who  snap  and  bark  like  the  curs  which 
infest  our  streets  and  annoy  the  by-ways .'"  I  have  used  your 
own  words,  and  ask  If  they  are  not  applicable. 

The  Song  of  the  Seasons  (though  never  so  little  deserving,) 
has  received  praise  from  a  higher  quarter  than  8h*pberdsuiwiv. 
My  home  is  not  very  far  from  that  village — near  enough  t* 
know  the  character  of  its  people ;  and  in  truth,  gentlemen  of 
talent  and  distinction  are  there  with  whom  I  have  ercr  brsd  it 
an  honor  to  be  acquainted.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  critique 
could  not  have  been  written  by  any  one  of  them.  If  I  had  as 
other  reason  for  thinking  so,  I  would  say,  "  because  k  b  not  in 
keeping  with  the  good  sense,  accurate  taste,  and  elevated  can- 
dor which  1  know  these  to  possess."  As  for  their  towuamea.  ( 
have  never  heard  of  any  Longinus  among  them,  whose  prak" 
would  not  be  disgrace.  If  your  "  friend"  thinks  an  answer  to 
this  necessary,  let  me  hope  that  his  name  will  accompany  ths 
communication;  or  if  he  is  unwilling  to  annoy,  with  prt'au 
concerns,  the  public  "  upon  whom  Larry  Lyle  has  [atready]  in- 
flicted the  ttudy  of  his  song,"  his  communication  may  i 
ed,  not  to  yourself,  but  to  bis  very  I 


LARRY  LYLE. 
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T.  W.  WHITE,  PRINTER  AWD  PROPRIETOR. 


ICT*  We  regret  thai  from  the  late  period  at  which 
the  sixth  number  of  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Tri- 
poli" was  received,  it  has  been  impossible  to  present  il 
to  our  readers  this  month.   It  will  appear  in  our  next. 


For  (he  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Influence  of  Free  Government*  on  the  Blind* 

Human  society,  from  the  nature  of  its  formation,  is 
governed  in  all  its  multifarious  movements,  however 
majestic  or  delicate,  by  mind.  There  are  no  changes, 
nor  revolutions  in  society,  that  do  not  acknowledge  its 
influence.  It  is  the  all-pervading,  all-exciting  cause  of 
human  action.  Its  power  on  the  social  system  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  gravitation  in  regulating  the  magnificent 
and  rolling  orbs  of  space;  the  great  centre  of  attraction, 
holding  together  and  preserving  in  harmonious  order 
the  thousand  relations  of  life.  Physical  force,  which  to 
the  superficial  eye  appears  to  have  swayed  the  destinies 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  be  only  a  mean,  enabling  it  to  wield 
with  greater  skill  and  force  the  sceptre  of  its  power. 
The  conquering  legions  of  Caesar  or  Bonaparte  would 
have  been  a  useless  pageant,  deprived  of  this  active, 
governing  principte.  This  exciting  principle  of  society 
reaches  its  maturity  and  power  by  gradual  dcvelopemcnt. 
In  the  first  stages  of  civilization  its  strength  is  that  of 
an  infant,  afterwards  that  of  a  giant ;  and  the  spheres 
of  its  action  are  as  various  as  its  powers.  We  behold 
it  soaring  on  the  shining  wings  of  imagination  to  the 
fields  of  fiction ;  calm,  comprehensive,  searching  in  phi- 
losophy and  science ;  animated  and  exalted  on  the 
noble  theatre  of  eloquence;  pure  and  humble  in  the 
holy  aspirations  of  religion.  Such  being  the  nature  of 
mind,  we  are  led  to  the  irresistible  inference,  that  the 
state  of  communities  or  nations  will  be  low  or  elevated 
in  proportion  to  its  neglect  or  cultivation.  The  con- 
ceptions of  mind  form  the  mirror  of  national  character. 
If  there  be  a  want  of  mental  cultivation,  as  a  conse- 
quent, the  numerous  attractions  which  hold  in  harmony 
and  union  tho  relations  of  society  will  be  destroyed; 
and  general  darkness  and  misery  prevail.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  be  an  expansion  of  mind,  these  ties  so 
necessary,  so  sacred,  will  receive  new  strength  ;  and  a 
universal  joy,  and  beauty,  and  brightness,  pervade  the 
whole  social  compact. 

Many  and  various  causes  tend  to  the  development  of 
mind.  It  varies  in  every  nation  and  under  every  form 
of  government.  We  read  of  the  majestic  melancholy, 
the  lofty  possum,  the  stern  intellect  of  the  JVorth ;  of 
the  mental  effeminacy,  of  the  exuberant  fancy,  beneath 
the  sunny  skies  and  amid  the  olive  groves  of  the  South. 
"We  read  of  the  effects,  natural  advantages  and  impedi- 
ments; how  inaccessible  barriers  may  raise  their  Al- 
pine heads,  and  prevent  the  light  of  one  nation  from 
I  yearning  on  another;  thus  destroying  the  interchange 
of"  kindred  thoughts  and  obstructing  the  growth  of 
mind ;  how  nature's  works,  her  forests,  rivers,  lakes, 
groves,  and  water-falls  in  their  original  grandeur  and 
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sublimity  ;  how  art's  works,  shining  in  their  new  splen- 
dor, or  fallen  from  their  primitive  state,  cities  and  tow- 
ers lying  in  the  crumbling  embrace  of  time,  stir  up  the 
sympathies,  enliven  the  emotions,  and  arouse  the  ima- 
gination to  high  exertion  ;  how  the  resources  of  the 
earth,  her  rich  mines,  her  quarries  of  marble,  stimulate 
the  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We 
read  too,  how  the  mind  wastes  away  under  the  influ- 
ence of  despotic  institutions,  and  how  ignorance  reigns 
shining  in  purple  and  gold ;  lastly,  how  the  mind  attains 
its  full  dcvelopemcnt,  and  is  ever  active  in  its  native 
strength,  and  power,  and  greatness,  under  the  pacific 
and  stirring  effect  of  free  principles.  Each  of  these 
causes  which  may  advance  or  retard  the  growth  of 
mind,  afford  themes  worthy  of  investigation.  That  of 
the  influence  of  free  institutions,  having  a  bearing  on 
the  destinies  of  American  mind,  we  have  selected  as  the 
subject  of  this  essay. 

A  ceaseless  activity  is  the  original  characteristic  of 
all  material  creation.  All  matter,  whether  on  the  sur- 
face, or  in  tho  centre  of  the  earth,  is  imperceptibly 
undergoing  a  continuous  change.  To-day,  we  gaze 
with  delighted  eye  on  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  of 
nature,  lit  up  by  the  smile  of  heaven;  to-morrow,  they 
have  passed  away.  We  only  look  upon  a  clear  blue 
sky,  to  behold  it  the  next  moment  hung  with  dark  and 
angry  clouds.  The  sun  and  the  moon  ever  pursue 
their  same  eternal  tireless  course.  Nature  has  likewise 
creaicd  an  undying  active  spirit  in  the  mental  world. 
Activity  is  the  earliest  intellectual  dcvelopemcnt.  The 
many  imperious  duties,  connected  with  the  stupendous 
relations  which  the  individual  members  of  society  sus- 
tain to  each  other,  prove  that  the  mind  was  destined 
for  action.  The  different  natures,  and  the  beautiful 
adaptations  of  the  intellectual  powrrs,  prove  it.  Their 
native  elasticity,  their  quick  excitability,  prove  it.  Cu- 
riosity, that  key  which  unlocks  the  sanctuaries  of 
knowledge,  is  seen  from  the  days  of  childhood  to  sil- 
very age.  A  desire  of  society,  a  commune  and  inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling,  has  ever  been  n  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  sublime  summits  which 
the  mind  has  reached,  and  the  perennial  glories  which 
have  crowned  its  efforts,  are  evidence  unanswerable  of 
the  vastness  of  its  power.  But  there  cannot  be  full 
powerful  mental  action  without  mental  freedom.  Free- 
dom is  incident  to  action  mental  or  physical.  Observe 
the  king  of  birds  as  he  spreads  his  majestic  wings  on 
high;  mark  his  swift  flight,  his  strength  and  vigor; 
then  behold  him  shut  up  within  a  cage,  how  weak, 
how  lifeless,  how  nerveless !  The  same  is  true  of  mind ; 
unrestrained,  its  powers  transcend  all  limits,  but  fetter- 
ed, they  dwindle  away — are  powerless.  The  mind  then 
is  both  naturally  free  and  active.  Such  being  the  case, 
free  institutions  are  founded  in  nature  ;  and,  therefore, 
their  influence  on  the  mind  arises  from  a  natural  and 
mutual  relation:  this  relation  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
efficacious  in  its  tendencies  on  the  mind. 

What  is  the  nature  of  free  institutions?  Founded  in 
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man's  free  active  nature,  their  tendency  is  to  dcvelope 
his  powers  and  dignity.  Their  peimanency,  depend- 
ing on  the  mental  part  of  man,  their  chief  aim  and 
policy  are  his  moral  and  intellectual  elevation.  Uni- 
versal mental  cultivation  is  the  enduring  basis  and 
majestic  pillar  of  their  structure.  As  the  effulgent 
life-giving  orb  of  day  brings  forth  the  hidden  beauties 
and  treasures  of  nature,  they  draw  out  to  the  light 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  every  member  of  society. 
They  bring  mind  in  competition  with  mind  ;  thus 
striking  out  the  "  celestial  spark,"  they  recognise  no 
mental  indolence  ;  they  afford  means  suited  to  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  mind  ;  they  hold  out  the  same 
common  inducements  to  all ;  they  reward  with  immor- 
tality noble  intellectual  action.  Their  true  prominent 
feature  is  the  collision  of  minds. 

Let  us  examine  their  influences.    All  legislation,  all 
governmental  measures  and  oj>erations,  originate  in 
the  chosen  intellect  of  the  people,  assembled  in  free 
deliberation.   No  single  will  creates  a  law.  Many 
cultivated  thinking  minds  coming  together  in  close  dis- 
cussion, strike  out  the  great  principles  of  political 
science.    And  the  minds  thus  exercised  are  not  con- 
fined in  their  illuminating  influence  to  the  legislative 
hall,  but  go  abroad,  brilliant  and  powerful,  awakening 
to  thought,  and  enlightening  millions  of  minds.  What- 
ever the  legislators  conceive  and  create,  affords  a  theme 
on  which  a  thousand  other  eloquent  minds  among  the 
people  concentrate  their  talents,  and  shine  forth  in 
bright  display.   Thus  we  perceive  that  the  splendid 
and  dazzling  theatre  of  eloquence  is  opened,  inviting 
the  exertions  of  bold,  persuasive,  original  intellect 
Eloquence  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  free  govern- 
ments.   It  requires  free  action.    Its  nature  is  to  thrill 
the  feelings,  to  awaken  the  fancy,  to  exalt  the  thoughts 
of  a  nation.    It  is  the  mind  speaking  forth  its  native 
inspiriting  thoughts.  It  is  the  rapid  flow  of  deep  excited 
feeling.    It  is  the  natural  influence  which  <mc  mind 
exerts  over  another.    It  is  the  unbridled  intellect, 
clothed  in  shining  and  magic  forms.   Can  it  exist  un- 
der a  despotism  ?  The  bird  that  dips  its  wings  in  the 
heavens  does  not  require  more  freedom.   It  is  opposed 
to  tyranny  of  any  kind.   What  is  the  history  of  elo- 
quence? We  behold  it  in  unrivalled  brilliancy  and 
power  in  the  Republican  of  mighty  Rome.  Rome's 
eaglet  of  conquest  canopied  the  world  under  his  ex- 
panded wings  ;  but  the  genius  of  her  eloquence,  peace- 
ful, but  powerful,  moulded  and  swayed  the  mind  of 
her  people  and  raised  her  to  matchless  grandeur. 

In  free  governments,  new  occasions  arc  continually 
arising  for  intellectual  action.  It  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  that  freedom  they  give  to  the  mind.  The  free 
mind  is  ever  active  and  progressive,  ever  soaring  to 
lofty  heights.  The  free  mind  disdains  to  follow  the 
beaten  track,  and  marks  out  an  original,  a  more  ele- 
vated path.  The  free  mind  experiences  the  full  efficacy 
of  all  the  stimulating  feelings  of  our  nature.  Can  surh  a 
cast  of  mind  do  otherwise  than  open  new  fields  for  high 
action  ?  or  produce  oilier  than  wonderful  and  glorious 
results?  Animated  by  an  unconquerable  love  of  action, 
all  obstacles  and  difficulties  vanish  before  it.  It  over- 
throws old  systems,  and  erects  new  ones  more  dazzling 
in  splendor.  It  revolutionizes  all  unsound  associations, 
political,  social,  religious  and  literary.  It  fully  deve- 
loped and  explains  the  existing  relations  of  life,  and 


unfolds  hitherto  unfclt  ones.  It  thinks  and  feels  more 
cxnltcdly,  more  deeply,  more  strongly.  Lethargy  never 
steals  upon  such  a  mind.  Now  a  mind  thus  exercised, 
thus  unlimited  in  its  action,  must  shine  forth  in  iu 
riginal  beauty  and  might,  must  attain  all  that  is  noble 
or  sublime  in  intellectual  achievement.  This  mind 
docs  not  exist  under  despotic  institutions  It  could  not. 
The  restrained  mind  is  ever  retrograding.  The  re- 
strained mind,  aimless  and  unambitious,  pursues  the  okl 
path  and  never  thinks  of  seeking  a  new  one.  The  re- 
strained mind  never  feels  the  irrepressible  delight  of 
a  superior  thought,  never  the  exhilarating  influence 
of  deep  and  lofty  meditation.  Is  it  wonderful  that 
despotic  governments  never  attain  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  eminence?  Or  is  it  wonderful  thai  free 
governments  should  know  no  barriers  too  great,  no 
limits  too  extensive,  no  .summits  too  elevated  ;  should 
send  forth  a  living  increasing  light  of  mental  glory  over 
the  world  ? 

In  free  governments  "capacity  and  opportunity  arc 
twin  sisters."    Development  of  mind  being  their  chief 
aim,  they  afford  every  proper  means  to  this  end.  The 
genius  of  learning  is  brought  down  from  her  high 
abodes,  and  caused  to  walk  radiant  with  beauty,  through 
every  grade  of  society.    Education,  the  soul's  strength, 
is  disseminated  with  a  liberal  hand  to  every  jx>rtioii  of 
the  community.   Intellectual  illumination  is  made  uni- 
versal, as  extensive  as  the  circling  canopy  of  the  firma- 
ment.   The  inferior  and  superior  mind  dnnk  at  the 
same  fountain— aspire  to  the  same  immortal  renowu. 
For  while  they  thus  devclope  the  mind,  they  open  to 
all  the  bright  halls  of  eminence,  offer  to  all  Jamt't  bril- 
liant diadem.    Glorious  is  the  effect!  The  principles 
of  science  are  seen  shining  in  increased  brightness  in 
the  work-shop;  eloquence,  deep  and  overwhelming, 
full  of  heavenly  fire  and  pathos,  arises  from  the  shades 
of  obscurity  ;  the  lyre  of  poetry  touched  by  the  spirit 
of  song,  sends  forth  its  melodious  and  inspiring  strains 
from  the  deep  valley  and  the  mountain  top  ;  in  truth, 
the  great  mass  of  society  is  moved  and  agitated  by  an 
active  untiring  spirit,  even  as  the  waters  of  Bethesda 
were  wont  to  be  moved  when  visited  by  the  angel  of 
the  skies.    Do  we  behold  such  an  aspect  under  despotic 
institutions  ?  Do  they  encourage  the  universal  growth 
of  mind?  Do  they  hold  out  a  common  inducement  to 
eloquent  and  lofty  effort?  or  insure  to  superior  genius 
an  enduring  fame?  Impossible!  when  all  intellectual 
influence  is  confined  to  the  palace.   Impossible  !  when 
learning  in  its  effect  on  society  is  no  more  than  the 
light  of  the  moon,  shining  by  the  side  of  the  noonday 
sun. 

But  free  circulation  of  thought  and  feeling  composes 
the  cliicf  influence  of  free  institutions  on  the  mind. 
The  beauty,  union,  and  elevation  of  society  depend 
upon  the  action  and  re-action  of  mind.  Indeed,  this 
reciprocal  influence  of  mind  is  the  final  cause  iu  the 
formation  of  society.  Where  it  is  unfelt  all  relations, 
political  and  social,  are  frail  and  disregarded.  If  «e 
look  through  society  we  shall  find  that  all  national 
mental  greatness  and  power,  originates  in  the  influence 
which  a  few  mighty  minds  exert  in  setting  the  great 
mass  of  mind  to  lltinking  and  feeling.  How  great  hare 
been  the  effects  of  the  minds  of  the  New  tons.  Bacons, 
Ciccros  and  Luther*  on  the  world !  How  many  iniUious 
of  minds  have  they  not  excited  to  strong  and  elevated 
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action !  Now,  free  government*,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, encourage  this  interchange,  this  mutual  action  of 
mind  on  mind.    And  mark  the  results.   The  original 
brightness  of  one  mind  throws  new  light  on  the  path 
of  another.    A  superior  thought,  like  the  blast  of  the 
Highland  warrior's  trump  bounding  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  causing,  quick  as  sound,  a  hundred  minds  to  best 
for  action,  spreads  with  electric  rapidity  through  every 
nerve  of  the  social  frame.    Thoughts  once  clouded  in 
darkness  assume  a  blinding  brightness.  Thoughts 
once  confused  and  incomprehensible  arc  mastered  and 
imbodied  in  enchanting  forms.     Patient  and  ambitious 
investigation,  surmounting  every  obstacle,  and  pene- 
trating to  the  lowest  depths  of  knowledge,  brings  forth 
its  rich  treasures  ;   truths,  brilliant  and  irresistible. 
Free  discussion  is  awnkcucd,  eliciting  talent,  intellec- 
tual energies  and  glories.    Nor  is  this  nIL    In  philoso- 
phy, a  few  mighty  minds  arise  and  unfold  new  princi- 
ples in  human  nature  ;  and,  immediately,  a  spirit  of 
revolution,  rapid  but  glorious,  rages  through  society, 
destroying  false  and  unnatural  relations,  and  strength- 
ening those  that  are  genuine  by  holier  and  imperish- 
able lies.    In  literature,  a  few  mighty  minds  aruc, 
profound  in  thought,  imperial  in  fancy  and  conception, 
which  like  so  many  meridian  suns,  casting  their  beams 
upon  the  mental  world,  draw  forth  the  native  graces, 
and  beauties,  and  grandeur  of  mind,  and  disseminate 
through  every  department  of  letters  an  influence  en- 
livening and  beautifying :  an  influence,  which  arouses 
the  slumbering  spirit  of  poetry,  and  throws  an  immor- 
tal radiance  over  the  Elysian  realms  of  fiction.  In 
science,  a  few  mighty  minds  arise,  expose  old  fallncies, 
explore  the  rich  mines  of  the  earth,  dcvclopc  the  mys- 
terious principles  of  matter,  explain  the  nature  of  their 
application,  and  suddenly  an  unusual  mental  splendor 
encircles  the  temple  of  learning.    Art  wields  her  scep- 
tre with  greater  skill  and  precision,  improving  and 
adorning  every  branch  of  mechanism,  that  administers 
to  the  uses  and  comforts  of  society.    And  tins  influence 
of  these  few  mighty  minds  on  the  general  mind  of 
society  reacts  in  resilient  bounds,  again  acts,  and  again 
rebounds,  continually  increasing  in  vigor  and  majesty. 
Thus  the  powers,  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind, 
arc  developed  to  their  full  stature.   Thus,  that  mind 
gains  its  natural  ascendancy,  crowns  itself  with  unfad- 
ing laurels,  erects  its  throne,  all  magnificent,  far  above 
human  thrones,  and  wields  an  overpowering  influ- 
ence over  the  destinies  of  mankind.    Thus,  all  na- 
tions cither  in  the  ancient  or  modern  world,  where 
mind  has  shone  in  its  brightest  forms,  have  gained 
their  immortality.    From  a  want  of  this  mutual  influ- 
ence of  superior  and  inferiiw  minds,  dejpotic  nations 
have  ever  remained  in  superstition  ami  ignorance.  For 
the  sake  of  mind,  who  will  not  had  with  delight  tin 
day  when  the  genius  of  liberty  shall  canopy  the  world 
with  her  guardian  wings  ! 

But  the  friends  of  monarchical  governments  tell  us 
thnt  Republics  do  not  encourage  high  intellectual  dc- 
▼elopcment,  because  they  do  not  stimulate  the  mind  to 
exertion  by  liberal  rewards.  In  a  triumphant  air,  they 
point  us  to  the  munificent  era  of  Augustus,  when  genius 
bloomed  amid  kingly  splendor,  to  the  profuse  liberality 
nf  £«tl«m  kings  ;  to  the  generous  age  of  Leo  X,  when 
Imlia's  mind  shone  in  rivalry  with  her  own  bright 
and  lovely  skic3.    We  grant  that  the  mind  in  free 


governments  is  deprived  of  this  influence.  Docs  it 
thereby  sustain  any  loss?  Let  us  examine  this  point. 
Will  the  mind  whose  only  stimulant  arc  the  smiles 
and  pecuniary  emoluments  of  kings,  exhibit  its  native 
strength  and  grandeur?  or  will  the  Muse  that  sings  to 
)lease  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a  court,  soar  on  eagle 
wings  and  to  mountain  heights?  He  who  depends  on 
another  for  support,  must  necessarily  so  shape  his  ac- 
tions as  to  gain  the  good  will  of  his  patron.  It  is 
familiar  to  every  one,  that  they  who  live  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  palace,  and  from  whom  the  mind  in  monar- 
chies receives  its  patronage,  arc  no  more  nor  less  in 
their  characters  than  a  composition  of  vanity  and  pride ; 
of  vanity  and  pride  demanding  deification.  The  mind 
then  that  acts  under  courtly  favor  must  bow  in  lowly 
adoration  and  flattery.  The  scholar  mourns  over  this 
defect  in  the  writings  of  Horace:  he  wrote  to  please 
the  wily  and  arrogant  Augustus.  If  we  turn  over  the 
productions  of  modern  ages,  when  monarchy  has 
reigned,  we  shall  find  the  same  grovelling  slave-like 
spirit.  Can  such  an  influence  devtlopc  the  real  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  mind?  No!  For  the  mind  that  would 
attain  a  full  growth,  a  growth  noble  and  dignified — 
must  mark  out  a  course  of  its  own,  must  move  forward 
with  a  fearless,  unbending  step. 

But  because  the  mind  in  free  governments  does  not 
enjoy  the  influence  of  princely  favor,  (which  in  our 
humble  opinion  is  rather  an  injury  than  a  benefit,)  it 
is  not  therefore  deprived  of  every  other  stimulant.  In 
a  Republic,  mental  influence  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  sphere,  but  illumines  by  the  same  beneficent 
rays  the  summits  and  the  depths  of  society.    It  is 
sound  reason,  that  the  motives  to  intellectual  action 
will  bear  a  character  corresponding  to  the  influence  of 
that  action.    If  its  influence  be  noble  and  oxtensivc  tho 
stimulus  of  mind  will  be  strong  and  awakening.  How 
great  then  the  motives  to  mental  effort  in  free  govern- 
ments! There  the  mind  acts  not  to  please  a  crown,  not 
to  scatter  flowers  for  courtiers  to  walk  over,  but  con- 
scious of  the  weight  of  its  responsibility,  and  the  bound- 
less extent  of  its  power,  thinks  and  feels,  that  its 
thoughts  and  fielings  may  mould  and  sway  countless 
other  mindsl   There  is  an  indescribable  glory  in  such 
a  stimulus.    It  not  only  purifies  and  elevates  the  mind 
which  it  arouses,  but  prospers  ond  ennobles  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind.    Still  further — The  mind  whose  thea- 
tre of  action  is  thus  extensive,  and  that  looks  up  to  no 
living  being  for  aid,  will  in  most  instances,  be  excited 
to  action  by  the  idea  of  a  virtuous  immortality.  And 
say,  friend  of  monarchical  munificence,  is  not  the  mind 
that  conceives  this  idea  in  its  pure  genuineness,  actuated 
by  a  stimulus  more  jHiwerful  limn  all  the  smiles  of  all 
the  kings,  than  all  tin*  gold  of  all  the  Ferus  in  die  world 
coidd  create  ?  Analyze  this  idea.    It  combines  bene  vo- 
lt lire  and  sublimity  of  feeling.    It  raises  the  mind  above 
earthly  scenes  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ineffable 
brightness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.    Its  great  end 
is  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  coming  ages.  Who 
will  compare  the  action  of  the  mind  thus  stimulated 
with  that  of  the  mind,  whose  only  stimulus  is  present 
selfish  enjoyment  ?  As  well  may  wc  compare  the  ant- 
hill to  the  "cloud-crowned  Andes." 

What  says  biography  of  those  superior  minds  that 
have  shone  as  lights  to  the  world.  Did  they  grow  to 
their  full  power  and  ^rentiKss  under  the  influence  of 
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monarchical  institutions  ?  Did  they  arouse  the  mind  of 
Homer,  the  immortal  bard  of  antiquity  ?  Or  the  elo- 
quence and  moral  sublimity  of  Cicero?  Or  the  unri- 
vulled  philosophy  of  Socrates  ?  Who  has  not  lamented 
over  the  severe  fate  of  modern  genius  7  Dante,  Petrarch 
and  Ariosto,  minds  resplendent  in  imagery  and  concep- 
tion, wrote  their  best  works  when  friendless  exiles  on 
a  foreign  shore.   Cervantes  wrote  his  Don  Q.uixotte  of 
undying  fame,  in  a  dungeon.  Shakspeare,  rightly  styled 
the  great  magician  of  human  nature,  was  often  obliged 
to  act  parts  in  his  own  plays.    Milton,  who  in  thought 
and  conception  dwelt  in  the  home  of  angels,  sold  his 
Paradise  Lost  for  five  pounds;  lived  the  disgrace  and 
glory  of  his  age.    These  minds  were  the  subjects  of 
monarchies.    Others  might  be  mentioned.  Surely  then 
this  patronage  of  kingly  governments  is  but  an  empty 
name.   It  will  not  stimulate  the  noble  mind,  for  such 
a  mind  creates  its  own  stimulus.   Let  no  one  say  then 
that  the  mind  cannot  ascend  to  lofty  heights  without 
its  aid.   But  rather  let  us  exclaim  with  the  poet, 
"  'TU  immortality  should  Are  the  ontod." 
In  looking  over  the  pages  of  history,  no  fact  strikes 
us  more  perceptibly  than  that  all  greatness  of  mind  has 
ever  been  proportionate  to  its  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty. 
In  vain  do  we  look  for  universal  education,  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  among  die  numerous  king- 
doms of  the  East ;  in  vain  for  a  philosopher,  poet  or 
historian.    The  story  of  Grecian  mind  in  its  full  ma- 
turity and  superiority  is  known  to  every  scholar.  He 
there  beholds  mind  in  its  real  glory  and  power,  shining 
under  diversified  forms  ;  in  imaginative  brilliancy  ;  in 
philosophic  research  ;  iu  the  highest  spheres  of  litera- 
ture and  science.   But  her  freedom  departed.  The 
voice  of  eloquence  was  no  longer  heard  in  her  forums, 
or  in  her  beautiful  fanes  and  groves;  her  Muses  were 
cold  to  the  embraces  of  her  poets ;  in  short,  her  intel- 
lectual greatness  was  gone.   Behold  her  now !  How 
striking  the  contrast  of  her  former  and  preseut  condi- 
tion !  And  how  appropriate  the  line  of  Byron— 

"  'Tifl  Greece,  bat  living  tirceco  no  more." 
The  history  of  Roman  mind  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  Grecian  mind.    Who  would  nsk  for  stronger  illus- 
trations of  the  argument  in  favor  of  free  principles  on 
the  mind. 

But  the  influence  of  free  institutions  on  the  mind  is 
not  confined  purely  to  the  intellectual,  but  extends  to 
the  moral  nature  of  man.  They  blend  strength  and 
splendor  of  intellect  with  the  soft  and  beamy  radiance 
of  moral  feeling.  This  is  a  natural  consequence.  For 
us  a  general  rule,  where  there  is  an  expansion  of  intel- 
lect, there  will  be  a  similar  growth  in  morals.  As  in- 
tellect expands,  as  its  perceptions  become  keener  and 
surer,  the  relations  and  duties  of  life  are  perceived  in  a 
stronger  and  clearer  light.  Deprived  of  intellect,  morals 
and  principles  lose  their  efficacy.  We  speak  now  of 
unperverted  intellect;  not  of  that  kind  of  intellect 
which  blasted  the  hopes  of  revolutionary  France ;  not 
of  that  kind  of  intellect  which  characterized  a  Mirabeau 
or  a  Voltaire,  but  of  such  as  free  institutions  in  their 
purity  would  create — an  intellect  pure  and  exalted. 
Such  an  intellect  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  our  obliga- 
tions as  public  and  private  men. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  free 
governments  is  founded  in  man's  moral  nature,  the 


equality  of  mankind-  For  from  this  principle  flows  a 
spirit  of  peace,  of  love  and  kindness.  Cherish  the  idea 
that  men  are  by  nature  possessed  of  equal  rights,  and 
you  destroy  that  coldness  and  selfishness  which  corrupt 
and  debase  the  moral  affections.  Cherish  it,  and  be- 
nevolence reigns  queen  over  the  heart,  dispensing  far 
and  wide  her  refreshing  benefits.  Clierish  it,  and  every 
member  of  society  feels  himself  drawn  towards  his 
fellow  by  heavenly  attractions.  Cherish  it,  and  the 
springs  of  sympathetic  feeling  rise  to  overflowing.  In 
fine,  cherish  it,  and  the  virtues  of  the  heart  increase  iu 
beauty  and  holiness,  and  run  out  in  gladdening  streams. 
Destroy  it,  and  general  morality  is  gone  forever. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  free  governments  tend  both 
to  growth  of  morals  and  intellect ;  that  the  develope- 
mcnt  of  die  one  is  not  attended  to  and  the  other  ne- 
glected, but  that  they  unfold,  bloom  and  mature  in 
union.  Thus  too,  we  perceive  that  free  governments 
do  not  unfold  half  of  man's  powers  or  strength,  but 
that  under  their  influence  the  whole  mind  expands, 
full,  bright  and  lovely,  as  the  "bloom  of  blowing  Eden 
fair." 

We  have  now  finished  an  imperfect  view  of  the  in- 
fluence of  free  principles  on  the  mind.   Beautiful  is 
their  application  in  our  own  country.    Here  they  exist 
in  their  pure  original  character.   Here,  their  influence 
is  beyond  calculation— over  an  extensive  territory, 
abounding  in  every  variety  of  interest  and  advantage. 
Here  the  press  is  free,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
one  section  of  the  land  may  enlighten  another  section ; 
this  section  may  throw  new  light  and  splendor  into 
another,  this  into  another  and  another :  thus  creating 
a  chain  of  mental  influence,  which  will  extend  from 
one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other.    Here  there 
is  every  civil  advantage ;  numerous  theatres  for  the 
display  of  eloquent  mind.    Here  there  is  every  natu- 
ral advantage ;  numerous  theatres  for  the  display  of 
literary  and  scientific  mind.   Let  the  discerning  tra- 
veller perform  the  tour  of  our  land,  and  there  is  no 
beauty  of  nature,  no  charm  of  landscape,  no  ma- 
jesty of  forest,  no  grandeur  or  sublimity  of  mountain 
or  water  scenery,  that  will  not  meet  his  delighted 
vision.    Every  state  possesses  materials  sufficient  to 
create  a  literature  of  its  own.    The  Baronial  castles 
and  lofty  hills  of  Scotland,  together  with  their  incidents, 
penciled  by  the  graphic  hand  of  Walter  Scott,  gained 
him  a  deathless  name.    Every  state,  and  we  assert  it 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  has  more  of  the  interest- 
ing, the  romantic  and  picturesque  in  incident  and  sce- 
nery than  Scotland.    It  is  our  own  fiiult  then  if  our 
literature  is  not  immortalized  by  more  than  one  SeotU 
Add  to  these  the  great  variety  of  mind  which  charac- 
terizes our  land.    Let  the  traveller  go  through  the 
south,  and  ho  will  behold  mind  glowing,  impetuous  and 
brilliant;  let  him  go  through  the  north,  and  he  will 
behold  mind,  more  systematized,  profound  in  reason, 
silent,  deep  in  feeling ;  let  him  go  through  the  west, 
and  he  will  behold  a  comminglemcnt  of  every  variety 
of  mind.    Besides,  there  are  peculiar  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  belong  to  each  state.   Now  consider  all 
these  advantages  joined  together,  mingled  as  the  colors 
in  the  rainbow,  by  one  grand  powerful  feeling,  which 
characterizes  the  whole,  a  feeling  of  union,  a  common 
American  feeling:  and  let  our  free  institutions  set 
upon  them  in  their  full  vigor  and  power,  and  we  will 
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have  a  mind  presenting  every  variety  of  interest, 
beauty,  strength  and  brightness— all  eloquent,  all  su- 
blime— a  sun  illumining  the  world*  u.  j.  o. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jipril  1835. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

A  few  weeks  since  D.  D.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  a  resident 
for  many  years  past,  near  the  falls  of  Missouri,  in  the 
Ticiaity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  in  this  city,  on  a 
visit  to  his  native  State,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  him.   He  has  been 
an  enterprising  and  successful  adventurer  in  the  Ame- 
rican fur  trade,  and  is  now  in  command  of  a  fort  and 
trading  establishment  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black- 
Jut,  a  nation  of  Indians  with  whom  the  whites  have 
had  but  little  intercourse,  and  whose  peculiar  character 
and  manners  we  have  had  few  opportunities  of  know- 
ing. Besides  being  a  bold  and  active  participator  in 
many  of  the  bloody  conflicts  of  various  tribes,  Mr. 
Mitchell  lias  been  a  keen  observer  of  Indian  customs, 
traits,  and  superstitions ;  and  so  great  a  favorite  was  he 
among  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Black-feet,  that  they 
created  him  a  chief,  with  the  title  of  the  Spoiled  EUc 
Mr.  Mitchell  did  me  the  favor  whilst  here,  to  submit 
some  of  his  manuscripts  to  my  inspection.   They  con- 
tain sketches  of  the  Indian  character,  and  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  head  waters  of  Missouri,  hitherto  almost  un- 
explored by  the  white  man,  and  also  various  interesting 
anecdotes  and  observations,  highly  creditable  to  the  in- 
telligence, discernment  and  enterprise  of  the  writer.  I 
cannot  withhold  from  the  patrons  of  the  Literary  Mes- 
senger, some  share  of  the  pleasure  I  have  myself  expe- 
rienced, in  reading  these  valuable  papers,  and,  for  the 
present,  I  send  to  the  publisher,  a  remarkable  Indian 
lore  tale,  which  Mr.  Mitchell,  besides  his  written  testi- 
mony, privately  assured  me  was  founded  on  /act. — 
Washington  Irving,  in  his  recent  "Tour  on  the  Prairies," 
makes  the  following  remark :  "As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
Indian  of  poetical  fiction,  is  like  the  shepherd  of  pastoral 
romance,  a  mere  personification  of  imaginary  attributes." 
It  may  be  so,  and  perhaps  most  heroes  and  heroines  of 
novels  and  romances,  are  principally  creations  of  fancy ; 
but  if  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book,  meant  to  assert, 
that  the  children  of  the  forest  were  altogether  unsus- 
ceptible of  some  of  the  noble  and  tender  emotions  of 
our  nature — he  stands  opposed  by  undoubted  evidence 
to  the  contrary.    Who  does  not  believe,  for  example, 
what  our  own  history  has  taught,  of  the  matchless  pu- 
rity and  guileless  simplicity  of  Pocahontas — the  lofty 
spirit  of  Totopotomoi,  and  the  rare  magnanimity  of  Lo- 
gan ?   The  passion  of  love  indeed,  as  modified  and  re- 
fined in  civilized  life,  has  not  often  been  found  in  the 
breast  of  the  Indian  warrior,  but  even  to  this  general 
truth,  there  have  been  numerous  exceptions,  and  among 
them,  I  have  never  met  with  one  so  marked  and  striking, 
as  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  following  story.  u. 

THE  WHITE  ANTELOPE) 

OR,  INDIAN  LOTKR. 

From  the  Manuecripts  of  D.  D.  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Some  lime  during  the  autumn  of  1832,  a  young  bloot 
Indian  (of  the  race  of  the  Black-feet,)  arrived  at  the 
fort  all  alone.  He  had  no  furs,  or  other  articles  of  traffic 
with  him,  and  was  not  equipped  in  the  usual  style  for 


war.  His  pale  haggard  appearance,  and  deep  settled 
melancholy,  attracted  the  observation  of  all  who  saw 
lim  ;  but  as  a  residence  of  several  years  among  the  In- 
dians, had  taught  us  something  of  their  rules  of  polite- 
ness, I  forbore  to  question  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  more  especially  as  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
communicative  mood.  I  ordered  him  something  to  eat, 
ml  he  pushed  the  proffered  repast  aside,  and  refused  to 
partake.  Our  interpreter  then  handed  him  a  pipe, 
which  he  received  in  a  cold  mechanical  manner,  appear- 
ing scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did ;  and  instead  of 
sending  up  dense  columns  of  smoke  in  rapid  succession, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  he  sat  with  the  pipe  extended 
across  his  knees,  absorbed  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  now 
and  then  heaving  profound  sighs,  which  appeared  to 
arise  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  souL  The  pipe 
having  gone  out,  the  interpreter  relighted  it,  and  again 
placed  it  in  the  young  Indian's  hand.  He  started  up, 
and  after  a  few  hasty  whiffs,  seized  his  bow  and  arrows, 
and  walked  hastily  out  of  the  fort.  Our  curiosity  hav- 
ing been  excited  by  his  mysterious  conduct,  several  of 
us  followed  in  order  to  watch  his  motions.  He  went  to 
the  river  bank,  and  having  thrown  off  his  robe,  which  ho 
fastened  to  the  back  of  his  head,  in  order  to  keep  it  dry, 
he  deliberately  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam  for  the 
opposite  shore.  I  called  to  him  through  the  interpreter, 
promising  if  he  would  return,  to  send  him  over  in  my 
skiff*,  reminding  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  current 
was  wide,  and  the  water  extremely  cold— but  he  only 
turned  his  head  around,  and  with  a  bitter  smile,  ex- 
claimed, "  the  fire  which  is  burning  in  my  heart,  will 
keep  me  warm !"  He  spoke  no  other  word,  but  dash- 
ing through  the  waves,  which  a  keen  October  wind  bad 
lashed  into  motion,  we  saw  him  presently  ascend  the 
rocky  cliffs  of  the  other  side,  and  striking  into  the  path 
which  led  to  the  mountains,  he  disappeared,  with  the 
speed  and  agility  of  an  antelope.  Several  conjectures 
were  made  among  us,  respecting  the  singular  conduct 
of  this  seemingly  unhappy  youth ;  but  as  nono  could 
furnish  an  explanation  entirely  satisfactory,  the  affair 
in  a  few  days,  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  or 
conversation. 

On  a  cold  stormy  evening,  about  the  middle  of  the 
following  February,  I  was  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  , 
river,  giving  some  directions  to  the  men  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  kind  of  harbor  or  basin,  to  secure  our  boats, 
on  the  opening  of  spring,  from  the  drifting  ice,  when  I 
was  startled  by  the  quick  report  of  a  gun,  and  a  loud 
shout  of  triumph,  which  proceeded  from  the  opposite 
shore,  and  were  echoed  in  long  reverberations  from  the 
rocky  cliffs  of  the  Missouri.  Broad  flakes  of  snow  were 
falling  around  me,  and  whirling  in  every  direction,  so  that 
I  was  prevented  from  perceiving  objects  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ;  but  I  supposed  that  some  war  party  was  pro- 
bably returning  from  a  victorious  campaign.  When 
about  to  return  to  the  fort,  I  discovered  two  Indians,  a 
young  man  and  woman,  crossing  the  river  on  the  ice  ; 
they  both  approached  the  spot  where  I  stood  ;  the  youth 
holding  his  hand  towards  me,  in  a  manner  which  de- 
noted confidence  and  friendship.  Though  actually  shi- 
vering with  cold,  his  countenance  seemed  to  beam  with 
joy  and  animation,  nnd  pointing  my  attention  to  the 
comely  girl,  at  his  side,  he  exclaimed,  whilst  his  dark 
eyes  sparkled  with  triumph,  "Now  she  is  mine,  for  I 
have  fairly  won  her  in  battle !"  and  at  the  same  moment 
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he  cast  a  glance  at  two  bloody  scalps,  which  hung  sus- 
pended from  his  ram-rod.  I  now  recognised  the  myste- 
rious young  man,  who  had  visited  the  fort  in  Octo- 
ber ;  but  his  manner  and  appearance  were  altogether 
changed.  His  step  was  now  buoyant  and  elastic,  and 
in  place  of  the  gloomy  silence  and  mental  agony  which 
marked  his  previous  deportment,  he  was  now  gay  and 
talkative,  indulging  in  the  light  laugh  and  ready  jest 
Being  anxious  to  know  something  of  his  story,  I  invited 
the  lover  and  his  young  Indian  maiden  into  the  fort,  an 
invitation  which  they  readily  accepted.  After  a  hearty 
meal,  and  a  few  whiffs  of  the  pipe,  the  warrior  swain, 
drawing  his  Indian  beauty  closer  to  his  side,  and  as- 
suming as  much  gravity  of  feature,  as  his  thrilling  sen- 
sations of  happiness  would  allow,  related  in  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial manner,  the  following  story: — 

"  I  have  loved  this  girl,"  said  he,  "as  far  back  as  I 
can  remember;"  and  at  the  same  moment,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shining  dark  hair,  the  black  eyed  damsel 
of  the  Prairies  rewarded  her  lover's  confession  with  a 
smile  of  approbation.  "  I  loved  her,"  he  continued, 
"long  before  I  knew  the  meaning  of  love,  for  when  a 
small  boy,  I  once  shot  my  arrow  at  her  mother  for 
striking  the  daughter.  I  afterwards  wondered  at  my- 
self for  doing  so,  especially  as  my  father  talked  to  me 
angry,  and  said  that  the  girl  was  no  relation  of  mine.  I 
remember  too,  when  we  played  at  ball  on  the  ice,  if  we 
hnppcned  to  be  opposed  in  the  game,  I  would  not  win 
from  her,  though  every  thing  I  had  was  staked.  Those 
were  hnppy  days.  In  the  winter,  we  made  snares  for 
rabbits  and  foxes,  or  climbed  to  the  top  of  some  high 
hill,  and  amused  ourselves  by  rolling  the  snow  down  its 
sides,  which,  as  it  rolled,  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  until 
it  reached  the  bottom,  where  it  Iny  till  the  warm  sun  in 
the  spring  melted  it  away  to  fog,  and  raised  it  again  to 
the  clouds.  Even  so  has  it  happened  to  us.  We  conti- 
nued to  roll  down  die  stream  of  life,  increasing  in  size  and 
in  love,  until  now  we  have  reached  years  of  maturity  ; 
and  we  will  continue  to  love  each  other,  until  time  wastes 
us  away  like  the  snow  ball,  and  the  Great  Spirit  takes 
us  up  into  his  own  land. 

"  Last  summer  we  were  encamped  by  the  side  of  the 
chief  mountain,  and  I  saw  Sinepaw  (the  name  of  the 
Indian  girl,)  almost  every  day.  Often  have  I  wander- 
ed from  the  camp,  and  hiding  myself  behind  some  tree, 
have  watched  the  whole  day  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
pass  that  way.  If  I  could  but  get  a  glance  at  her,  1  was 
satisfied,  and  returned  quietly  to  the  lodge;  but  if  it 
chanced  that  she  did  not  make  her  appearance,  I  then 
sal  me  down  and  wept;  but  during  my  sleep  I  was 
always  happy,  for  in  my  dreams  I  was  never  separated 
from  her.  You  know  that,  according  to  the  law  of  our 
tribe,  none  but  a  warrior  can  dare  to  think  of  a  wife;  and 
as  I  was  nothing  but  a  youth,  and  had  never  Liken  a 
scalp,  I  was  therefore  ashamed  to  speak  even  to  Sine- 
pair,  much  less  to  her  father  and  mother.  One  day, 
whilst  preparing  to  go  out  to  war,  where  I  panted  to 
perform  some  exploit  which  should  rank  me  amongst 
our  braves  and  warriors,  and  entitle  me  to  the  privilege 
of  marrying  the  girl  of  my  choice,  the  whole  camp  was 
suddenly  thrown  into  an  uproar,  and  I  learned  that 
eight  of  our  women  who  were  gathering  wild  turnip  in 
the  prairies,  had  been  captured  and  carried  away  by  the 
f  lat-htadM.  Sinepaw  wns  one  of  the  eight.  A  war  party, 
myself  among  the  number,  was  immediately  declutch- 


ed in  pursuit.  We  followed  for  several  days,  but  we 
ost  the  trail  of  our  enemies  in  the  mountains,  and  our 
leader  commanded  us  to  return.  I  thought  that  my  heart 
would  burst  with  grief;  but  as  yet  I  had  no  trophy  in 
battle,  and  I  dared  not  utter  a  complaint,  When  I  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  my  heart  was  very  heavy.  I  be* 
lieved  that  it  was  dead.  I  could  neither  cat,  nor  sleep, 
nor  join  in  the  merry  song  or  dance,  as  it  was  my  cus- 
tom to  do.  My  only  pleasure  was,  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  seat  myself  on  a  bank  of  snow,  and 
looking  to  the  country  of  the  Flat-heads,  pray  the 
Great  Spirit  to  give  me  the  cunning  and  courage  to  re- 
cover my  lost  Sinepaw.  Once  when  I  had  remained  in 
that  dismal  spot  three  days  and  nights,  taking  neither 
rest  nor  food,  on  the  fourth  morning  the  sun  drove  away 
the  mist  from  the  mountain,  and  warmed  my  veins  with 
its  beams.  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  the  Great  Spirit 
came  down  and  told  me  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Flat-heid* ; 
that  he  would  take  pity  on  my  grief,  and  restore  Sine- 
paw to  her  lover.  I  awoke  from  my  pleasant  dream: 
the  Great  Spirit  was  gone,  but  I  remembered  his  words. 

The  next  day  I  started  all  alone.  You  saw  me  when 
I  passed  your  fort,  and  you  pitied  my  distress.  For 
thirty-four  days  1  travelled  through  the  mountains,  be- 
fore I  found  the  camp  of  the  Flat-heads.  The  Great  Spi- 
rit had  caused  them  to  place  it  in  the  only  spot  where  it 
was  possible  I  could  ever  succeed  in  recovering  Sinepaw. 
It  was  just  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  cliff;  on  the  banks 
of  the  Snake  river.*  On  the  top  of  the  cliff,  I  found  a 
hole  in  the  rock,  which  served  as  a  hiding  place,  and 
from  which  I  could  easily  see  all  that  passed  in  the 
camp.  For  seven  long  days  I  kept  a  constant  watch, 
before  I  could  once  get  a  glimpse  at  my  girL  At  last  I 
saw  her,  and  I  thought  that  my  heart  would  leap  from 
my  mouth.  My  limbs  trembled  so  violently,  that  I 
could  not  stand,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes, 
causing  the  prairie  beneath  me  to  look  like  a  vast  lake, 
whose  waves  were  troubled.  Soon,  however,  I  brush- 
ed away  my  tears,  the  lake  disappeared — and  I  again 
beheld  the  camp,  and  Sinepaw  standing  in  the  same 
spot.  She  was  employed  in  harnessing  two  dogs  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  squaws  to  haul  wood  from 
a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  She  did  not 
return  until  nearly  sun-set;  but  when  she  did,  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  see  the  lodge  into  which  she  went.  I 
examined  that  lodge  particularly,  and  all  the  others 
around  it,  so  that  I  should  know  ii  again.  When  it 
was  dark,  I  spoke  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  told  him  be  pro- 
mised I  should  have  my  Sinepaw  again,  and  begged 
him  not  to  deceive  me.  I  resolved  to  carry  her  off  (hat 
night,  or  leave  my  scalp  to  be  danced  in  the  camp  of  the 
Flat-heads!! 

"The  night  was  very  dark  and  stormy;  die  wind 
mourned  around  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  the  snow  flake* 
whirling  through  the  air,  seemed  to  me  like  so  many 
ghosts.  Three  ravens  fluttered  up  the  side  of  the  rock, 
and  lighting  on  a  stunted  pine,  wluch  grew  near  my 
place  of  retreat,  uttered  a  dismal  scream,  as  if  scenting 
for  something  to  eat,  and  waiting  to  feast  on  my  car- 
cass. Beneath  me  lay  a  thousand  enemies,  who  would 
in  a  moment  have  cut  me  into  pieces,  and  given  my 
body  to  their  dogs.  My  teeth  chattered  with  cold  and 
tear,  and  I  felt  like  a  woman.   The  cliff  was  steep  and 
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overhung  with  shelving  rocks.  It  was  so  dark  that  I 
could  not  see  my  hand  before  mc ;  and  if  I  made  one 
fib*  »tep,  I  should  be  dashed  to  pieces  among  the  rocks, 
and  Sine  paw  would  remain  a  slave  among  my  enemies. 
When  my  courage  was  about  to  expire,  this  horrid 
thought  revived  it,  and  I  immediately  commenced 
sliding  down  the  cliff,  holding  on  the  points  of  the  rocks, 
and  grasping  the  pine  bushes  which  grew  in  my  course. 
Several  limes  my  fool-hold  crumbled  beneath  me,  and 
I  fell  from  rock  to  rock,  but  there  was  always  some- 
thing to  stop  my  descent  and  prevent  my  destruction. 
At  length  I  reached  the  bottom,  and  stood  on  the  level 
prairie.  The  camp  was  but  a  short  distance  from  me, 
and  I  walked  towards  it  slowly  and  cautiously.  Every 
thing  was  solemn  and  silent,  and  the  stillness  was  only 
broke  by  the  hollow  wind  whistling  through  the  prairie 
grass,  or  by  the  howl  of  some  dog  who  could  find  no 
shelter  from  the  storm.  When  I  entered  the  camp,  I 
drew  my  robe  over  my  head,  and  boldly  stepped  for- 
ward. Several  young  men  were  standing  near  the  diffe- 
rent lodges,  perhaps  to  get  a  sly  look  at  their  sweet- 
hearts, but  they  took  no  notice  of  me.  Once  I  thought 
that  a  dog,  belonging  to  the  camp,  would  have  ruined 
me:  be  mode  for  the  spot  where  I  was,  snapping  and 
barking,  and  running  around  mc  several  times;  but, 
loduly,  on  old  squaw  came  from  a  lodge  hard  by,  and 
drove  him  off.  No  doubt  the  Great  Spirit  sent  her,  for 
had  it  been  a  man,  he  would  have  come  towards  me,  and 
spoken,  and  all  would  have  been  losL 

"  When  I  came  to  the  lodge  I  was  seeking,  I  knew  it 
by  a  large  white  wolfskin,  which  hung  on  a  pole  at  the 
door.  I  stood  a  few  moments,  and  prayed  the  Great 
Spirit  to  pity  me,  then  ventured  to  raise  the  skin  and 
look  into  the  lodge.    A  small  fire  which  was  burning  in 
the  centre,  east  a  pale  and  sickly  light  all  around  mc, 
and  I  saw  that  all  who  were  there,  were  asleep.  Seve- 
ral times  I  tried  to  go  in,  but  as  often  felt  as  if  some- 
thing was  pulling  me  back;  but  looking  around  and 
beholding  nothing,  I  knew  it  was  the  evil  spirit,  so  I 
raised  the  skin  once  more,  boldly  stepped  forward,  and 
stood  in  the  same  lodge  with  Sinepaw.   My  heartbeat 
so  load,  I  thought  it  would  wake  all  the  sleepers.  At 
the  first  glance,  I  knew  it  was  the  lodge  of  a  chief,  for 
over  the  spot  where  be  lay,  hung  his  medicine  bag, 
his  bow  and  arrows,  and  immediately  under  them, 
two  scalps  of  my  own  nation.  At  the  sight  of  the  scalps 
I  drew  my  knife,  intending  to  kill  him,  but  I  thought  of 
Sinepaw  and  stopped.    W  here  was  she  /    Fifteen  men 
am!  women  lay  sleeping  on  llie  ground,  and  all  so  wrap- 
ped in  their  robes,  that  I  could  not  distinguish  them ; 
so  I  drew  my  own  robe  over  my  face,  and  sat  down 
to  listen  to  their  breathing,  for  I  knew  there  was  music 
in  the  breath  of  Sinepaw,  different  from  that  of  all  other 
women.    I  was  not  deceived :  I  found  that  she  lay  just 
behind  me :  so  1  turned  and  took  the  robe  from  her  face. 
She  still  slept;  a  tear  was  glistening  on  her  eyelash, 
and  her  check  was  thin  and  pale.    She  murmured 
something  which  I  could  not  hear,  but,  stooping  down, 
I  kisaeU  away  the  tear,  which  was  even  sweeter  than 
the  blood  of  my  brother's  murderer,  which  I  had  tasted 
She  opened  her  eyes,  looked  up,  and  saw  me,  but 
thought  it  was  a  dream.   She  looked  again,  and  when 
she  saw  that  it  was  really  me,  she  would  have  screamed, 
but  I  laid  my  liand  on  her  mouth,  and  whispered  in  her 
ear,  "Rise,  let  us  fly  from  the  camp!"   She  gazed 


wildly  around  the  lodge,  and  seemed  as  if  her  senses 
would  fly  from  her.  At  length  I  raised  her  up,  and  led 
her  to  the  door,  but  she  stop|«d  and  turned  my  fucc  to 
the  light,  as  if  to  be  assured  that  it  was  me.  She  hesi- 
tated no  longer:  we  both  sprung  from  the  lodge,  and 
Sinepaw  threw  her  arms  around  me  ! 

"  Oh,  my  friend !"  exclaimed  tho  impassioned  lover, 
addressing  himself  to  mc,  whilst  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
extraordinary  brilliancy,  "at  that  moment  I  looked 
around  on  the  camp,  and  laughed  at  all  its  dangers.  1 
fell  as  if  I  should  not  fear  to  meet  a  hundred  enemies. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Sinepaw  ever  embraced  me, 
nnd  it  kindled  a  feeling,  such  as  I  shall  never  experience 
again.  I  believe  when  I  am  dead  and  mouldered  into 
dust,  the  parts  of  my  body  w  hich  her  arms  encircled, 
will  never  be  corrupted. 

"  A  number  of  horses  stood  tied  around  the  lodge,  and 
Sinepaw  cut  loose  the  cords  of  two  of  the  best,  which 
we  quickly  mounted.    I  drew  my  bow  and  arrows,  and 
rode  slowly  forward,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible; 
but  a  young  man  soon  discovered  us,  and  gave  the 
alarm !    Laying  whip  to  our  horses,  we  soon  cleared 
the  camp,  dashed  down  the  bank,  and  crossed  the  river 
on  the  ice ;  but  the  uproar  which  we  heard  behind  us, 
and  the  thundering  of  horses'  feet  over  the  frozen  prai- 
rie, too  plainly  told  that  wc  were  closely  pursued.  The 
storm  continued  to  roar,  and  the  darkness  was  greater 
than  ever.   Sometimes  I  heard  a  shot  behind  us,  and 
a  hundred  voices  calling  out  loudly  to  each  other ;  but 
we  still  kept  on  our  way,  at  the  full  speed  of  our  steeds, 
and  in  about  two  hours  from  the  time  we  started,  the 
tempest  had  spent  its  rage,  and  daylight  began  to 
dawn.    At  sun-rise  I  rode  to  the  top  of  a  lull,  in  order 
to  survey  the  country  and  the  better  to  shape  my 
course,  when  I  spied  two  Flat-heads  on  horseback,  not 
far  to  my  right,  who,  seeing  mc  also,  raised  a  shout  of 
triumph,  and  immediately  rushed  forward  in  pursuit 
I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  fly ;  our  horses  were  already 
weary  and  faint,  and  could  hold  out  no  longer.   1  made 
signs  to  Sinepaw  to  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  when 
seizing  her  horse  by  the  rein,  I  sheathed  my  knife  blade 
in  his  throat,  and  dealt  the  same  fatal  blow  at  my  own. 
Their  lifcblood  gushed  as  a  spring,  and  as  they  stag- 
gered and  fell,  I  placed  their  bodies  around  us,  to  form 
an  entrenchment  for  defence. 

"  The  warriors  soon  rode  up,  and  discharged  their 
guns,  but  their  balls  fell  harmless,  or  lodged  in  the  car- 
cases which  protected  us.  They  fired  again  and  again, 
but  I  still  lay  motionless,  for  as  I  had  but  nine  arrows 
left,  I  had  not  one  to  throw  away.  At  last  they  began 
to  conclude  that  I  had  no  arms,  and  they  ventured  to 
ride  still  nearer.  I  heard  the  trampling  of  their  horses 
a  few  steps  off;  my  bow  and  arrows  were  prepared, 
and  I  raised  my  head,  but  withdrew  it  as  quick  as 
lightning.  They  fired  at  once,  but  their  fire  came  too 
late :  I  sprang  upon  my  feet,  and  before  the  Flat- heads 
could  either  reload  or  retreat,  I  sent  two  arrows 
through  the  body  of  one,  and  one  through  the  head  of 
the  other.  They  attempted  to  fly,  but  both  were 
brought  to  the  ground.  I  raised  the  war  whoop  of  tho 
Spotted  Eagle,  and  rushing  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  £ 
secured  their  6calps  and  guns.    Here  they  are  !"  he  ex- 

I claimed,  exhibiting  his  spoils  in  triumph ;  **  who  can 
now  say  that  the  White  Antelo|>e  is  not  a  warrior,  or 
who  can  refuse  him  his  daughter  as  a  wife?" 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meeeenger. 

Mr  White, -The  following  spirited  lines,  evidently  composed 
on  some  occasion  of  serious  import,  together  with  a  goUl  ring 
hrolcen  Into  several  fragments,  were  accidentally  found  in  my 
neighborhood  about  two  years  ago,  enveloped  in  a  neatly  folded 
sheet  of  letter  paper,  without  dale,  seal,  or  superscription.  1 
■end  you  a  copy  of  them,  hoping  that  by  the  aid  of  your  very 
eood  '«  Messenger"  they  may  meet  the  eye  of  poor  "Corydou 
aen.n.  or  if  you  pba*e,  that  of  his  "  faithless  one."  Should 
you  deem  them  worthy  of  publication,  they  are ;  now  at  your 
ervke.  Yours,  respectfully,  AGR1COLA. 
Albemarle,  March  98,  1834. 

THE  L.A8T  GIFT. 
When  I  sit  musing  on  the  chequered  past, 
(A  term  much  darken'd  with  untimely  woes,) 
My  thoughts  revert  to  her.  for  whom  still  llowa 
The  tear,  tho'  half  disown'd.  and  binding  last 
Pride's  stubborn  cheat  to  my  too  yielding  heart; 
I  say  to  her  she  robbed  me  nl  my  rest, 
When  that  was  all  my  wealth.   »Tis  true  my  breast 
Received  from  her  this  wearying,  lingering 
Yet,  ah  !  I  cannot  bid  her  form  depart : 
Tho'  wrong'd,  I  love  her— yet  in  anger  love; 
For  the  vat  matt  unworthy.    Now  I  prove 
Vindictive  joy  -,  and  on  my  stern  front  gleams 
The  native  pride  of  ray  much  injured  heart.— ti.  K.  n  niie. 

I  said  to  Love's  accursed  art, 

Behold  this  broken  ring! 
Thus  thou  hast  broke  the  bruised  heart, 

As  'twere  some  worthless  thing. 
But  tho'  it  bleed  at  every  pore, 

Crush'd  by  the  reckless  blow, 
My  spirit  still  shall  triumph  o'er 

The  tide  of  wo. 

I  said  to  Friendship's  lifted  hand, 
Smite  on — my  bosom's  bare — 
Deep  didst  thou  plunge  the  fatal  brand, 

And  left  it  rankling  there. 
But  still  there  throbs  within  these  veins, 

The  spirit's  manliness, 
That  scorns,  amid  its  keenest  pains, 
To  seek  redress. 

I  said  to  Treachery's  cunning  dame, 

Come  on— I  dread  thee  not ; 
Thou  may'st  pursue  me  till  my  name 

And  being  are  forgot 
But  still  my  spirit  ne'er  shall  weep, 

Tho'  driv'n  to  Ocean's  farthest  Isle, 
I'd  rather  brave  the  angry  deep, 

Than  thy  cold  smile. 

I  said  to  Mammon's  golden  store, 

Shine  on— thou  art  but  dust ; 
I  covet  not  thy  worthless  ore, 

Tho'  by  Misfortune  crush'd. 
For  deep  within  this  bosom's  shrine, 

There  lives  a  spirit  still, 
(More  costly  far  than  wealth  of  thine,) 

Thou  canst  not  kill. 

I  said  to  Earth's  unstable  ball, 

Roll  on— it  matters  not ; 
A  few  more  suns  will  rise  and  fall, 

And  I  shall  be  forgot. 
But  still  the  spirit  in  its  bloom, 

Tho'  oft  by  sorrow  curs'd, 
Shall  yet  from  thy  sepulch'ral  gloom 

Willi  rapture  burst. 

I  said  to  Her,  the  faithless  one, 
Who  vow'd  to  love  me  best, 
Smile  on— thy  friendship  I  disown, 
And  spurn  thee  from  my  breast. 
But  still  the  spirit  thou  hast  crush'd, 
The  secret  ne'er  shall  tell, 


And  tho'  thou  tread  it  in  the  dust, 

Twill  say — farewell. 

I  said  to  Him,  the  mighty  Lord, 

Who  reigns  above  the  sky, 
And  governs  by  his  sovereign  word, 

Man's  darkest  destiny, — 
Father,  I  kiss  thy  chastening  rod, 

In  love  I  know  'twas  given, 
For  while  it  smites  me  'nealh  the  sod, 

It  points  to  Heaven. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mewenrrr. 
APOSTROPHE 
Of  the  .Eolian  Harp  to  the  Wind. 
u  Wind  of  the  dark  blue  mountains, 
Thou  dost  but  sweep  my  strings, 
Into  wild  gusts  of  mournfulness, 

With  the  rushing  of  thy  wings. 
When  the  gale  is  freshly  blowing 

My  notes  responsive  swell, 
And  over  music's  power, 

Their  triumphs  seem  to  tell. 
But  when  the  breeze  is  sighing, 
Then  comes  "  a  dying  fall," 
Less — less  indeed  exalting, 
But  sweeter  far  than  all 
It  sighs,  like  hapless  mortals, 
For  youthful  pleasures  fled, 
For  hopes  and  friends  once  cherished, 

Now  mingled  with  the  dead. 
And  oh!  how  sweetly  touching, 
Is  the  sad  and  plaintive  strain, 
Recalling  former  pleasures, 
That  ne'er  can  live  again. 
Once  more  thy  breezes  freshen, 

And  sweep  the  iEolian  strings, 
And  again  their  notes  are  swelling, 
With  the  rushing  of  thy  wings. 
They  seem  to  cheer  the  drooping, 

To  bid  the  wretched  live, 
And  with  their  sounds  ecstatic, 
His  withering  hopes  revive." 
Alas!  and  in  life's  drama, 

Howc'er  we  play  our  part, 
Hope  is  forever  breathing, 

On  the  Lyre  of  the  Heart. 
Hope  is  forever  touching 

Some  chord  that  vibrates  there, 
While  bitter  disappointment 

Mars  the  delusive  air. 
Alternate  joys  and  sorrows, 

Obedient  to  her  call, 
Now  breathe  a  strain  that's  flatt'ring, 

And  now  "a  dying  falL" 
Yet  how  unlike  the  measures 

Of  the  sweet  .rEolian  string ! 
These  soothe  die  heart  that's 
Those  plant  a  deeper  sting. 
Then  wind  of  the  dark  blue  mountains, 

Still  sweep  these  trembling  strings 
Into  sweet  strains  of  moumfulnesss 
With  the  flutter  of  thy  wings. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meawnger. 
ENGLISH  POETRY. 
CHAP.  I. 

"Evert  modification  of  n  society,  at  all  lettered, 
works  out  for  itself  a  correspondent  literature,  bearing 
lite  stamp  of  its  character  and  exhibiting  all  its  pecu- 
liarities.''* 

It  U  thus  that  we  sec  among  the  simple  progenitors  of 
a  now  polished  rucc,  a  simplicity  of  literature  in  ex- 
treme accordance  with  their  rude  and  unsophisticated 
manners.  Yet  when  I  speak  of  a  rude  literature,  I  am 
not  tobe  understood  as  implying  want  of  merit.  On  the 
contrary,  the  unprtincd  freedom  of  thought  and  unex- 
tinguished fire  of  feeling,  so  essential  to  true  poetry,  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  a  people  martial  and  but  lit- 
tle tultivatcd.  Nor  is  this  all;  we  often  discover  a 
beautiful  tenderness,  breathing  of  the  primeval  simpli- 
city in  which  it  has  been  nurtured.  The  dangers  and 
hardships  of  severe  employment,  were  sometimes  for- 
gotten in  intervals  of  rest,  and  at  such  times,  love  ditties 
were  made  and  sung.  All  natural  beauties — the  moun- 
tain—the  waters  of  the  valley — the  dingle — the  mossy 
wood,  peopled  by  its  vagabond  essences  and  strange 
spirits— were  inexhaustible  food  for  poetry.  This  love 
of  gentleness  was  the  stronger  for  its  contrast  with  the 
tone  of  feeling  which  preceded  it.  There  arc  many  in- 
stances of"  the  soft"  to  be  found  amongst  the  mutilated 
scraps  and  scattered  records  remaining  to  us  from  the 
numerous  races  usually  called  Barbarians.  Montaigne 
somewhere  quotes  an  original  Caribbean  song,  which 
he  pronounces  worthy  of  Anacreon : 

"Oh,  snake  stay  ;  stay,  O  snake,  that  my  sister  may 
draw  from  the  pattern  of  thy  painted  skin,  the  fashion 
and  work  of  a  rich  riband  which  I  mean  to  present  to 
mymistre>s:  so  may  thy  beauty  and  thy  disposition 
he  preferred  to  those  of  all  other  serpents.  Oh,  snake 
stay!" 

If  this  had  been  the  song  of  a  Penman  or  a  Chilian, 
it  would  have  been  less  singular.  As  it  is,  it  was  pro- 
bably sung  by  a  savage  Carib  in  a  moment  of  that  rest, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  as  the  season  for  "  love  ditties.'' 

The  curious  student  who  searches  into  the  authori- 
ties of  our  historians,  will  find  that  they  arc  chiefly 
made  up  of  legends  imbodied  in  the  songs  of  coeval 
bards  and  minstrels.    This  was  the  source  of  historical 
knowledge  to  the  Danish  writers,  more  than  to  those 
of  any  other  country  ;  indeed  the  scald  was  as  well  a 
chronicler  as  a  singer.    Nor  is  this  historical  foundation 
to  be  despised.   Those  who  sung  were  most  frequently 
eye  witnesses  of  the  occurrences  celebrated  in  their 
songs.    Men  in  those  early  ages  had  not  so  thoroughly 
learned  the  art  of  misrepresentation.    Manly  openness 
was  a  virtue:  cunning  was  scarcely  known  in  action 
or  narration :  or,  if  known,  despised.  Consequently 
wc  find  that  in  many  or  all  cases  where  other  proofs  are 
to  be  had,  the  legends  of  the  bards  arc  substantiated.— 
The  chief  source  of  our  information  with  regard  to  the 
Saxon  rule  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  Saxon 
Chronicle — a  kind  of  journal  or  annual,  kept  by  the 
monks  of  early  ages.   This  extends  considerably  be- 
yond the  era  of  the  conquest,  and  is  often  spun  into 
verse.    Indeed  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  rhyme  in 


♦  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  Hiatory  of  England,  vol.  I. 
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the  Saxon  tongue,  is  to  be  found  in  this  chronicle— I 
will  not  however  anticipate  my  subject  by  quoting  tho 
lines  in  this  place. 

The  materials  with  which  English  antiquaries  build 
up  their  historical  creeds,  arc  so  slender,  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  minstrel,  as  distinct  from  the  poet,  prior 
to  William's  coming,  has  been  matter  of  controversy.— 
After  close  examination,  I  am  inclined  to  side  with 
those  who  maintain  that  minstrclsey — like  the  feudal 
system— was  no  more  than  improved  by  the  Normans; 
that  it  had  accompanied  the  Saxons  from  Germany. 

We  are  told  that,  Cnlgrin,  a  Saxon  prince,  gained 
access  to  his  brother  Baldulph,  while  the  latter  defend- 
ed York  against  Arthur  and  his  Britons,  by  disguising 
himself  as  a  harper.*  Likewise  that  the  great  Alfred 
stole  forth  in  the  same  disguise  from  the  hie  of  Atliel- 
noy— whither  Guthrun  the  Dane  had  driven  him— and 
that  in  such  plight  he  entered  the  enemy's  quarters  un- 
hindered. Another  story  of  the  same  nature  is  told  us 
ofAnlalT,  a  Danish  chief,  who  explored  the  camp  of 
king  Athelstane-t  The  learned  bishop  of  Dromorc, 
after  quoting  these  several  stories  at  full  length,  re- 
marks: Now  if  the  Saxons  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  have  minstrels  of  their  own,  Alfred's  assuming  so 
new  and  unusual  a  character  would  havo  excited  suspi- 
cions among  the  Danes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had 
not  been  customary  with  the  Saxons  to  shew  favor  and 
respect  to  the  Danish  scalds,  Anlaff  would  not  have 
ventured  himself  among  them,  especially  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle.  From  tho  uniform  procedure  then  of  both 
these  kings,  wc  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  same 
mode  of  entertainment  prevailed  among  both  people, 
and  that  the  minstrel  was  a  privileged  character  with 
each. " 

This  proves,  to  me,  that  a  plant  from  the  same  root 
whence  sprung  the  Danish  scald,  grew  and  flourished 
in  England.  This  idea  is  farther  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  Saxons  and  Danes  were  of  one  and  the  same 
origin — both  swarms  from  the  same  northern  hive — and 
that  the  scald  retained  by  the  Danes*  was  an  impor- 
tant personage  among  the  Teutonic  tribes ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  for  men  to  recur  to  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  their  parent-land. 

It  seems  therefore  that  minstrels  constituted  a  privi- 
leged race  among  the  Saxons.  Yet  poetry  was  not 
meanwhile  confined  to  their  vocal  performances.  Alfred 
himself  was  the  author  of  several  written  pieces  of  con- 
siderable merit.  Among  other  ballads,  one  descriptive 
of  the  battle  of  Brunnenburgh,  is  still  extant.  This 
battle — fought  between  Athelstanc  and  a  confederacy  of 
Danes  and  rebel  Britons — was  well  drawn  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  has  been  translated  by  a  school  boy  at  Eton 
with  unrivalled  beauty  and  truth. || 

Song  was  used  likewise  on  the  field  of  battle.  Many 
instances  of  this  arc  on  record,  but  I  shall  select  no  more 
than  one  for  the  sake  of  proof. 

When  Harold  the  last  Saxon  king,  drew  up  his  army 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Tostigg — his  rebel  bro- 
ther— and  Harold  Hardrada,  the  Norwegian  king,  Tos- 
ticg  rode  out  upon  a  hillock,  and  after  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  began  a  war-chaunt.  While  thus  engaged,  a 
herald  came  from  Harold,  his  brother,  greeting  him, 


♦  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,    t  Vide.  Rapin.     }  Sir  W.  Temple 

II  Frere. 
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and  offering  reconciliation.  "  The  dukedom  of  Nor- 
thumberland shall  be  given  thee,''  said  the  herald. 
"And  what  reward  has  he  for  my  friend  and  ally?" 
replied  the  haughty  rebel.  "Seven  feet  of  English 
ground,  or  as  men  call  him  a  giant,  perhaps  eight." 
And  the  herald  finding  bis  attempt  at  reconciliation 
futile,  put  spurs  to  his  horse.  Tostigg  rode  backward 
and  forward,  tossing  his  bare  sword  into  the  air  and 
catching  it  as  it  fell.  Meanwhile  his  brother's  archers 
ciimo  within  bow-shot,  and  their  arrows  whistled  from 
tho  string.  Tostigg  fought  l>eside  hi3  ally,  in  a  blue 
tunic  and  shining  helmet.  He  was  yet  chanting  to  his 
army,  when  a  shaft  pierced  his  throat  and  ended  song 
and  life  together. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  poetry  existed  in  three  shapes; 
in  the  songs  of  a  privileged  order,  called  by  the  various 
names  of  joculator,  minstrel,  &.c.  &.C.;  in  writing;  and  in 
the  martial  cliaunts  of  heroes  **  l>ownc  for  batteUc.'* — 
And  what  were  the  subjects  of  these  several  species  of 
poetry?  The  last  explains  itself.  The  first  two  were 
probably  on  martial  topics;  so  we  may  infer  at  least 
from  the  specimens  which  have  reached  us,  and  from 
the  situation  of  England,  even  for  centuries  after  its 
union  under  Egbert  Swept  by  the  repeated  inroads  of 
the  Danes — harassed  and  ground  by  the  never-ending 
feuds  of  the  great  nobles,  "ye  might  (in  the  strong 
words  of  an  old  historian,)  as  well  plough  the  sea."— 
Thus  with  warlike  customs — the  last  half  of  .Sir.  J. 
Mackintosh's  remark,  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  being  at  all  limes  a  consequent  on  the  first — lite- 
rature grew  up  in  more  harsh  strength  than  graceful 
beauty.  Society  was  little  better  than  a  confederacy 
for  joint  defence  against  watchful  foes.  The  air  was 
redolent  of  strife  and  contention.  The  "  clash  of  ar- 
mor and  the  rush  of  multitudes,"  mingling  minacimur- 
mure  cornuwn,  were  imitated  on  the  harp's  string,  and 
enthusiastic  damsels  sung  the  deeds  of  their  lovers,  or 
so  far  forgot  the  more  tender  affection  which  would  pre- 
fer the  life  of  its  object,  to  that  object's  death  and  after- 
honor,  as  to  mingle  the  to  triumphe  with  the  burial  song; 
thus  giving  way  to  the  fierce  joy,  which  weakness,  when 
excited  by  thoughts  of  great  deeds  denied  itself,  conjures 
up— the  gaudia  certaminis,  ever  strongest  in  the  weak- 
est I  have  already  remarked,  that  "during  intervals 
of  rest,  love  ditties  were  sung.'*  We  have  remnants 
enough  to  know  that  the  Saxon  poets  were  not  forget- 
ful of  all  gentler  feeling,  though  these  too  were  most 
often  mingled  with  alloy.  There  were  not  wanting 
those  willing  and  eager  to  embalm  the  names  of  the 
beautiful  and  great  There  were  not  wanting  bards  to 
sing  of  the  loves  of  these. 

Elgiva,  who  drew  her  royal  lover  from  the  board 
where  his  nobles,  and  the  sage  Duustan,  had  met  to 
do  him  honor.  Editha,  the  lady  of  the  swan-neck,  who 
recognised  the  body  of  Harold  though  mangled  and  dis- 
figured wofully  "for  that  her  eyes  were  strong  with 
love.''  These  have  had  their  good  qualities  and  mis- 
fortunes immortalized  by  men,  who,  in  tho  pauses  of 
the  bitterest  strife,  turned  to  admire  beauty  and  un- 
yielding affection,  and  to  lament  the  evils  brought  upon 
innocent  heads. 

They  sung  too  of  Elfrida,  who  stabbed  young  Alfred 
while  feasting  in  Corfe-castle— a  deed  "  than  which  no 
worse  had  been  committed  among  the  people  of  the 
Angles,  aince  they  first  came  to  the  land  of  Britain." 


And  in  this  we  perceive  the  alloy,  as  in  their  praise  of 
the  masculine  Ethclfiida,  "  the  lady  of  Mercia,"  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  Alfred. 

I  have  barely  glanced  over  the  Saxon  literature  from 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  to  that  of  the  eleventh, 
without  entering  into  a  careful  and  accurate  detail  of 
the  changes  which  must  have  occurred,  and  which  pro- 
bably by  a  closer  examination  than  I  have  thought  need- 
ful, might  be  spread  open.  One  great  change  occurred 
about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Egbert — Brclwalda, 
or  king  of  Wcssex,  one  of  the  seven  principalities  form- 
ing the  Heptarchy — long  lived  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, then  the  most  polished  court  west  of  Italy.  He 
united  the  seven  petty  kingdoms  into  one,  and  as  their 
single  head,  had  an  opportunity  of  using  effectually  the 
information  gathered  abroad. 

Several  additions  were  made  to  this,  but  the  one 
most  worthy  notice,  was  more  than  two  centuries  after. 
Edward  the  confessor,  passed  twenty-seven  yeans  fro™ 
boyhood  to  middle  age,  at  the  court  of  Rouen  ;  indeed 
(according  to  Inguiphus,) 

"  Paene  in  Gallicam  traDsierat" 
He  therefore  added  to  the  polish,  introduced  by  his 
predecessor,  though  at  so  late  an  hour  that  the  change 
for  the  better  was  scarcely  perceptible,  before  it  merged 
in  the  more  important  one,  introduced  by  the  Norman 
invasion. 

I  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  poetry  through 
ages  of  comparative  light  Although  from  the  gradual 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations  prior  to  their  amal- 
gamation, no  alteration  of  feeling  or  manners  bad  taken 
place,  extensive  enough  to  murk  the  "  conquest"  as  a 
grand  and  important  era  in  the  history  of  national 
customs,  still  many  and  subtle  changes  were  pro- 
duced, bearing  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

The  |)oetry  of  the  Saxons  was  without  rhyme,  and 
the  author  of  "an  essay  on  Chaucer,''  says,  "  without 
metre."  The  learned  antiquary  must  have  attached  a 
meaning  to  the  word  metre,  wholly  at  variance  with  that 
now  and  usually  received-  Metre  (from  the  Greek 
fttrpov  and  Latin  metrum)  has  several  meanings,  but 
scarcely  distinct  ones:  all  may  be  included  in  that  of 
'  an  harmonious  disposition  of  words.'  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  it  differed  from  prose  in  being  the  language 
of  passion.  The  general  rules  by  which  we  judge 
poetry,  are  immutable,  and  equally  applicable  to  thatof 
Greeks,  Saxons,  and  modern  English.  Dr.  Blair  and 
his  authorities,  define  poetry  to  be  "  the  language  of  pas- 
sion metrically  arranged,"  (I  quote  from  memory)  and 
supported  so  ably,  I  will  not  consent  to  a  halving  of  the 
definition.  The  before  mentioned  Essayist  on  Chaucer, 
adduces  the  "vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman"  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Saxon  style  of  poetry.  And  herein  it  becomes 
evident  that  he  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  word 
metre.  For  those  old  lines,  composed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  are,  notwithstanding  the  an- 
cient mode  of  writing  without  breaks  or  division  into 
lines,  beyond  doubt  capable  of  being  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  verses.  I  am  not  without  support  in 
the  opinion  here  given ;  Dr.  Hickcs*  maintains  that  the 
Saxons  observed  syllabic  quantities  "  though  perhaps 
not  so  strictly  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  heroic  poets." 


♦  Fret.  Sax.  Gram. 
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It  may  be  asked  how  this  comes  to  be  at  all  a  question, 
since  monuments  of  Saxon  poetry  still  remain  by  which 
we  can  judge.  But  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  judge 
correctly.  Syllables  were  accented  much  at  the  whim 
of  the  versifyer;  so  much  so  that  general  rules  for  the 
disposition  of  accent  are  little  less  than  useless.  Add 
to  this  the  common  custom,  before  mentioned,  of  writing 
poetry  and  prose  alike;  and  when  we  remember  that 
the  object  in  view  is  to  ascertain  the  number  and  accen- 
tuation of  syllables,  the  wonder  will  disappear. 

One  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  use  of 
rhyme  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The  author  says  that  he  himself 
had  seen  the  Conqueror,  and  we  may  thence  infer  that 
(he  lines  were  written  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  or 
at  farthest  in  that  of  his  brother  and  successor  Henry.  It 
may  be  as  well  before  quoting  this  literary  curiosity,  to 
notice  a  distich  in  itself  trifling,  and  only  worth  noticing 
as  the  very  earliest  specimen  of  Saxon  Rhyme,  on  re- 
cord. 

Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  threw  out  two  rhyming 
fer**  against  one  Urse,  sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  not 
long  after  the  conquest : 

"  HoUtt  thou  Urte—Have  tkou  Goft  eurte.'' 
Vacant  Urtut—llabrat  dei  maltdictionrm. 

William  of  Malmsbury,  who  has  preserved  this  pre- 
cifryj  morsel,  says  that  he  inserts  this  English,  "quod 
Laiina  verba  non  sicut .Ingtica  cmcinnali  respondent."  The 
cmcinttiiy  I  presume  consisted  in  the  rhyme,  and  would 
scarcely  have  been  deemed  worth  repeating  if  rhyme 
in  English  had  not  been  a  rare  thing.  It  is  quite  appa- 
rent that  rhyme  and  an  improved  metre  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans,  among  whom  composition  in 
their  own  dialect  had  been  long  before  attempted  in  imi- 
tation of  the  jingling  Latin  rhythm. 

The  lines  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  which  I  hnve  re- 
ferred, are  a  comment  upon  the  changes  effected  by 
William.    I  will  set  them  down  in  legible  characters. 

Tbet  he  nam  he  rihte 
An.i  mid  mycclan  un -rihte 
He  fa-ttc  tiiycel  dcor-frith 
Ami  he  labile  la<rs  therwith — 
He  forbead  the  hcorus 
Swylce  Lac  lha  baras; 
8wa  swilhe  he  lufode  the  hea-deor 
Swylce  he  waere  heora  feeder, 
Eac  be  same  be  ihfim  harm, 
That  hi  motten  freo  faran.— 


mouth.  This  poem  is  for  the  most  part  after  the  Old 
Saxon  fashion,  without  rhyme,  except  so  far  as  a  jingle 
at  intervals  may  be  so  called.  We  next,  if  guided  by 
the  actual  records  of  written  poetry,  are  forced  to  pass 
over  an  interval  of  100  years — to  the  middle  of  Henry 
the  third's  rci^n.  The  reasons  of  this  gap  arc  perhaps 
thes 


This  may  be  translated  after  somewhat  the  following 
"He  took  money  by  right  and  unright— He 
many  deer  parks  and  established  laws  by  which," 
whosoever  slew  a  hart  or  a  hind  was  deprived  of  his 
eye-sight-'-"  He  forbade  men  to  kill  harts  or  boars,  and 
he  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father.  He 
decreed  that  the  brindled  hares  should  go  free." 

In  addition  to  thes*-,  Matthew  Pari*  mentions  a  can- 
ticle which  'the  blessed  Virgin'  wns  pleased  to  dictate 
toGodric,  a  hermit  near  Durham. 

From  this  lime  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  which  be- 
gan in  1 154,  we  find  no  records  of  rhyming  poetry.  In 
that  reign,  one  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Ernleye,  nenr  Se- 
vern, as  he  terms  himself,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Wacc,  a  fabulous  history  of  the  Britons,  entitled,  "Lc 
Bruit;''  which,  Wace  himself,  about  the  year  1150, 
had  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 


The*  scholars  of  the  age  affected  to  write  in  Latin — 
which  they  called  the  universal  language.  The  more 
skilful  poets  who  lived,  as  is  usual  with  the  race,  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  great  nobles,  out  of  compliment  to 
these  their  Norman  benefactors,  framed  their  verse  into 
the  Norman  French ;  while  the  low  and  popular  sing- 
ers—then the  only  true  English  poets— left  nothing 
worth  preservation.  I  will  pass  on  hurriedly  through 
this  uninteresting  portion  of  my  slight  history  of  writ- 
ten poetry,  to  the  nearest  resting-place,  and  thence  take 
a  back  view  of  minstrelsy  as  nourished  in  the  courts  of 
the  English  Kings,  and  principally  in  that  of  Richard 
Ccnur  dc  Lion. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  we  find  thnt  one  Orm  or 
Ormin,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the  gospel  histories,  en- 
titled, Ormulum.  Hickcs  and  Wanley  have  both  given 
large  extracts  from  this,  without  discovering  that  it  was 
poetry.  But  a  close  examination  will  render  evident 
to  any  one,  with  any  car  for  metre,  that  the  Ormulum  is 
written  very  exactly,  in  verses  of  fifteen  syllables!  with- 
out rhyme,  in  imitation  of  the  most  common  species  of 
the  Latin,  tetrameter  iambic  Another  piece,  a  moral 
poem  on  old  age,  bears  date  about  the  same  reign ;  it 
is  more  remarkable  for  a  corrupt  MS.,  from  which  the 
only  print  of  the  poem  at  all  common^  seems  to  have 
been  taken,  than  for  any  thing  else. 

The  next  interval  from  the  end  of  Henry  the  third's 
reign,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
Chaucer  came  upon  the  dais,  was  filled  up  with  a  swarm 
of  'small  poets.'  These  were  principally  translators  of 
popular  poems  from  the  Roman  or  French  authors,  and 
their  compositions  were  thence  called  Romances.  They 
neither  improved  on  the  material  before  gathered,  nor 
added  anything  of  value  to  the  store.  And  so  wc  come 
to  Geoffrey  Chaucer— whence,  let  me  recur  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

I  have  said  thnt  minstrels  were  known  among  the 
Saxons  before  the  conquest,  and  that  these  were  in  high 
repute  at  the  Saxon  courts.  That  Alfred  himself  was  a 
poet,  and  on  one  occasion,  a  minstrel.  The  Normans 
brought  with  them  their  harpers  and  troubadours  J  and 
the  profession  received  a  great  acquisition  of  strength 
and  honor.  Every  Baron  had  his  own  joculator,  and 
we  find  amongst  the  records  of  the  Old  English  families, 
items  of  largesse  to  wandering  harpers.  Such  were  at 
all  seasons  welcomed  by  the  feudal  nobles—perhaps 
for  the  same  reason  that  our  modern  aristocrats  of  Vir- 


•  The  poems  of  this  interval  have  bien  translated  into  the 
Enrluh  of  Elizabeth**  time,  when  the  rare  forgathering  scraps  of 
ballad  into  "gnrlanda"  was  at  ita  full.  It  is,  however,  impossible 

to  dirtingnish  them  from  the  numerous  pieces,  really  French  

i.  c.  written  not  only  in  the  French  language,  but  In  France,  bear- 
ing  similar  date,  and  translated  at  the  name  time.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  hair  lines  or  any  kind  of  lines  between  these;  or  if 
possible,  needs  a  more  skilful  antiquary,  than  the  author  of 
ihene  caroelhes  scribendi. 

t  This  metre  is  the  same  metre  with  thai  of  tho  Modern  Greeks, 
which  Lord  Byron  tolls  us,  shuffles  on  to  the  old  tune :  A  cap- 
tain bold  of  Halifax,  fee. 

t  Vtd.  the  story  of  Taiilafer-Du  Cange. 
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ginia  were  hospitable-- from  a  love  of  news.  Min- 
strels as  news-gleaners — oficn  coming  too  from  the 
royal  court — were  a  source  of  entertainment  to  the 
lords,  who,  immured  in  their  solitary  castles  among 
swampy  moors,  or  perched  on  hill-tops  almost  inacc*  s- 
siblc  to  man,  seldom  heard  other  than  an  enemy  at  their 
gates. 

At  the  court  of  Henry  I, — to  whom  Sir  Waller  Scott 
refers  in  those  lines  of  his  rambling  epistle  to  George 
Ellis— 

"  But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  or  the  romantic  strain, 
Wh<>K<r  Ariclo-Norinan  tmie.i  whilere 
Could  win  tlie  royal  Henry's  car,— 
Filmed  Beauclerc  culled,  for  that  he  loved, 
The  minstrel,  and  hi*  lay  approved  ."» 

Minstrels  and  minstrelsy  were  espcci  illy  favored. 

Bcauclcrc — the  most  accomplished  monarch  of  his 
day,  so  fur  as  letters  were  concerned,  became  by  fellow, 
ship  of  feeling  and  taste,  the  patron  of  all  the  caste. 
The  court-fed  minions,  like  the  liyvard  whose  color  de- 
pends on  the  species  of  grass  or  plant  of  which  it  cats, 
became  of  course  completely  Norman  in  their  feelings. 
Indeed  the  greater  number  were  Normans  by  birth  and 
education,  lured  to  the  English  court  by  the  ever  ready 
bait  of  patronage ;  and  those  that  were  not,  seeing  that 
these  met  with  fuvor,  imitated  them  in  style  and  every 
thing  else.  The  '.flag/o'  might  with  propriety  have 
been  dropped  in  Sir  Walter's  verse  just  quoted.* 

That  the  six  kings  following  the  conqueror  were, 
with  an  exception,  completely  Norman  in  their  habits 
and  predilections,  we  may  easily  discover  in  the  history 
of  English  law,  traced  back  to  its  foundation  among 
the  very  roots  of  the  feudal  system.  It  whs  against 
Norman  innovation  that  the  independent  Barons  of 
the  thirtccenlh  century  arose,  and  held  John  Lack- 
land in  duress  until  his  name  was  afiixed  to  Magna 
Chnrta — a  paper  purporting  to  restore  affairs  to  the 
state  in  which  Edward  the  Saxon  left  them.  It  was 
this  same  fondness  for  French  men  and  French  rides 
that  forced  from  Henry  III  a  signature  to  the  same 
paper,— John  having  evaded  his  on  plea  of  compul- 
sion. 

But,  although  extremely  opposed  to  those  principles 
of  freedom  which  Hcngist  and  his  followers  hud  brought 
from  the  woods  of  Germany,  and  which  nges  after 
marked  England  as  a  great  and  prosperous  nation, 
Norman  ideas  and  sentiments  were  a  southern  sun  to 
the  growth  of  poetry  and  other  literature. 

I  have  mentioned  Henry  Beauclerc's  love  for  these. 
After  him,  in  the  struggles  of  the  heroic  Maud  or  Ma- 
tilda, and  in  the  turbulent  reign  of  the  ill-fated  Ste- 
phen, neither  party  had  leisure  for  literary  pursuits. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  love  and  poetry  both  re- 
ceived countenance  from  that  gallant  monarch.  His 
amours  with  Rosamond  Clifford  of  Woodstock,  have 
been  the  theme  of  many  a  popular  ballud.  Richard 
CtEur  do  Lion,  the  knight  errant  king.t  and  king  of 
knight  crrants,  invited  the  most  famous  of  the  Proven- 

♦  It  is  a  melancholy  night  to  sec  so  exalted  a  clous  of  human 
beintrs,  whether  from  necessity  or  not,  forever  debasing  them- 
aelve*  into  servile  dependency.  Kven  Dante,  whose  lament  that 
he  had  to  cli-iib  another1*  stair  would  seem  the  outbreak  of  an 
Independent  apirlt,  could  humble  himself  before  a  Guido. 

t  Richard  was  truly  a  king  rrr<inf,-for  he  spent  scarcely  ono 
out  of  the  ten  years  of  hi*  reign,  in  England. 


cal  bards  to  hi* court.  Ubi  mel  ibi  ape  j,  and  Londou  iu 
soon  a  theatre  crowded  with  troubadours  warm  from 
the  feet  of  the  Pyrenees  and  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
The  whis|>crs  of  the  sunny  Provencal  love-ditty  were 
breathed  ujxm  the  rough  ballad  spirit  of  an  earlier 
lime, — mellowing  that  spirit,  and  adding  to  its  former 
daunilcssness  the  gloss  of  polish  and  refinement— 
Richard  was  himself  a  troulwdour;  and  though  at  the 
present  duy  his  deeds  of  verse  would  damn  a  school- 
boy, they  were  then  thought  worthy  of  being  coupled 
with  his  deeds  in  arms. 

Many  romantic  traditions  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  of  that  adventurous  monarch  and  Blondcl  tie 
Nesle,  his  favorite  minstrcL    Wc  read  in  the  records 
of  our  ancient  chroniclers,  a  simple  tale  of  the  latter* 
htng  pilgrimage  in  search  of  the  captive  king  his  mas- 
ter.   How  Blondel  came  one  evening  as  the  sun  went 
down  among  the  hills  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  solitary  cas- 
tle of  Trifels,  where  the  monarch  lay  in  a  damp  cold 
dungeon.  How  he  seated  himself  at  the  dungeon  grate, 
and  taking  his  harp  from  his  shoulder,  began  a  wtnj 
which  Richard  and  he  had  mado  together  in  Palestine, 
and  how  the  overjoyed  king  took  up  the  words  as  they 
reached  his  ear,  and  chanted  to  the  top  of  his  full 
voice  in  answer.    And  farthcrmore,  how  Blondel  re- 
turned to  England,  and  went  'shoonless  and  unbonded' 
through  all  parts  of  the  land,  until  the  captive's  loyal 
subjects  were  aroused  ;  and  until  the  great  ransom  woj 
gathered  together  by  which  those  subjects  bought  his 
freedom.    Many  such  stories  are  told  of  the  time  of  the 
chivalric  Richard  ;  and  the  devoted  fidelity  of  his  de- 
pendents will  ever  be  a  bright  spot  on  the  page  of  thai 
history  into  which  their  names  have  stolen,  aud  through 
which  they  arc  now  receiving — reward  dearest  to  nobk 
spirits, — virtuous  and  stainless  renown. 

In  the  reign  of  John  Lackland,  the  minstrels  were 
the  means  of  saving  the  life  and  fortunes  of  an  Earl 
of  Chester,  by  stirring  up  the  rabble,  who  hud  gather- 
ed to  a  fair  in  the  border  of  Wales,  to  go  to  his  rescue. 
This  they  did  under  one  Dulton,  at  sight  of  whom  and 
his  followers,  the  Welsh  besiegers  retired  front  before 
the  Earl's  castle. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I,  "  a  multitude  of  minstrcli 
attended  at  the  knighting  of  bis  son.*' 

Under  the  reign  of  Edward  11,  such  privileges  were 
claimed  by  this  class,  that  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
strain them  by  n  particular  statute.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing this,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  rtign,  *e  ind 
that  the  minstrels  still  retained  the  liberty  of  entrance 
at  will  into  the  royal  presence,  and  were  still  rcnurku- 
ble  for  splendor  of  dress. 

During  the  short  rule  of  Richard  II,  John  of  Gaunt 
instituted  a  court  of  minstrels  at  Tutbury  in  Stanord- 
shire.  They  had  a  charter,  empowering  thctn  various- 
ly, and  bestowing  inter  alia  the  right  of  opj>oinling  "a 
king  of  the  minstrels  with  four  subordinate  officers." 

Under  the  usurper  Bolingbroke— Henry  the  Fouruv- 
the  profession  maintained  its  dignity  and  importance, 
and  met  with  favor  from  king  and  noble,  notwidisuod- 
ing  the  contempt  of  the  stuttering  Hotspur. 

I  hud  rather  bo  o  kitten  and  cry — mew, 
Than  one  of  these  laroe  metre  ballad  monger*; 
1  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  can  stick  turned 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axlcuoc,  Etc 

Alcibiadcs  cried  down  lute  playing— because,  though 
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he  excelled  his  comrades  in  beauty,  eloquence,  and 
pallanlry,  in  this  one  Utile  thing  his  skill  failed  him. 
Percy  "spoke  thick"  and  so  song  did  not  suit  him. 
Even  as  late  as  Henry  VIII,  we  find  minstrels  attached 
in  licensed  capacities,  to  the  households  of  the  great 
nobles.  But  the  profession  was  fast  sinking  into  dis- 
repute; and  in  the  great  entertainment  at  Kenilworth 
Castle  in  1575,  a  caricature  copy  of  the  old  minstrel 
appeared  among  the  sources  of  amusement  prepared 
by  the  gallant  Leicester  for  his  royal  mistress. 

Thus  had  the  profession  completed  a  circle,  and,  in 
nnment  least,  returned  to  its  primitive  state.  Centu- 
ries before  among  the  Saxons  the  singer  was  called 
nimus,  joexdaior,  histrio,  indiscriminately.  And  though 
these  words,  like  parasite,  demagogue,  tyrant,  sophist  and 
others,  bore  a  respectable  meaning  at  the  period  of  their 
first  use,  the  minstrel  in  the  course  of  time  adapted 
himself  to  the  meaning  which  time  and  change  had 
pven  them,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  become 
a  mere  'jester.'  fie  turned  the  circle  and  went  back  to 
the  titles  of  his  progenitors,  adding  to  the  ignominy  of 
those  titles  by  wearing  them.  An  act  was  at  length 
pissed,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  queen  just  men- 
tioned, classing  "all  wandering  minstrels,  with  rogues, 
Tagnbonds  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  ordering  them  to 
be  punished  as  such.  From  this  severe  judgment, 
however,  those,  attached  by  peculiar  circumstances  to 
the  house  of  that  Dutton  spoken  of  above  as  the  pre- 
server of  Ranulph  the  last  Earl  of  Chester,  were  par- 
ticularly excepted.  This  statute  was  the  death  blow 
to  die  few  remnant*  of  the  genuino  old  minstrelsy. 

I  can  now  proceed  undividediy  in  tracing  out  my 
»hght  sketch  of  English  classic  poets  and  written  poetry. 

Btfore  I  end  this  chapter,  however,  let  me  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  spirit  prevalent  among  the  Eng- 
lish after  the  conquest. 

In  the  scrap  of  Saxon  poetry  quoted  above,  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  chronicler  mentions  Wil- 
liam's severe  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  wood- 
craft in  the  wide  waste  lands  of  the  escheated  manors 
Following  the  same  lines  farther,  we  find  in  the  old 
chronicle  the  winding  up  words,  which  I  w  ill  translate 
from  the  original.  After  remarking  that  "  he  forbade 
i&en  to  kill  harts  or  boars,"  the  chronicler  adds,  "  Kich 
wen  bemoaned  it  and  poor  men  shuddered  at  it.  But 
he  was  so  stern  and  hot  that  he  recked  not  the  hatred 
of  them  all." 

In  consequence  of  these  laws,  Robinhoods  and  Little- 
Johns  gathered  in  the  matted  thickets,  and  among  the 
oak  glades  on  the  banks  of  every  olvscure  lake  and 
n«r,  frvm  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed.  There  was 
something  alluring  in  the  romantic  life  of  an  outlawed 
forester,  and  many  a  tall  deer  and  bristling  boar,  died 
on  the  'green  shawc,'  against  whom  that  law,  intend- 
ed as  a  slue  Id,  pointed  the  arrow. 

Thus  sprung  up  a  race  of  men  of  whom  the  ballad 
makers  delighted  to  sing — coupling  their  names  with 
'Uereward  the  hardy  outlaw'  and  the  patriot  heroes  of 
the  ground  and  trampled  Saxons. 

That  the  introduction  of  Norman  manners  brought 
with  it  more  softness — a  fact  mentioned  more  than 
once— we  may  discover  by  comparing  the  productions 
of  those  bards  who  in  the  same  age,  sung  in  the  rugged 
north  country,  and  those  who  grew  up  in  Kent  and  on 
the  Thames.   These  latter  were  for  years  before  the 


Norman's  coming,  receiving  polish  from  their  neighbor- 
hood, while  those  of  Northumberland  retained  much  of 
their  early  rudeness  ages  after.  The  bard  who  sings 
of  the  rcyde  on  which 

"  The  Perse  ova  off  Northumberland" 

went  to  be  killed  among  the  Cheviot  hills,  has  more 
roughness  as  well  as  more  strength  than  any  of  his 
compeers  on  the  Thames.  This  old  poem  is  an  imjwr- 
tant  stone  in  the  temple  of  English  literature,  and  I  will 
treat  of  it  in  due  season,  as  coming  within  the  pale  of 
English  classic  jwctry.  This  polish  and  increased 
softness  introduced  by  the  Normans,  opened  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  all  to  "  the  soother  and  honeyeder"  style 
of  poetry.  And,  indeed,  unless  Lord  Bacon's  remark,— 
that  verse  is  a  better  balm  than  any  the  Egyptians 
knew,  "for  that  it  not  only  preserved!  the  statcliness 
of  the  form  and  the  color  of  the  face— which  the  Egyp- 
tian preservative  doth  not— but  giveth  to  the  one  ten- 
fold slaleliness  and  borroweth  from  the  rose  for  the 
other," — be  true,  their  women  were  passing  stately  and 
very  beautiful.  There  were  the  three  Mauds,  all 
queens  and  all  heroines.  There  was  the  proud  yet 
"  fair  Rosamond,"  who  forgot  her  pride  in  the  arms  of 
a  royal  lover;  and  many  another  fitting  sharer  in  im- 
mortality with  die  Elgivas  and  Ediths  of  an  earlier 
time. 

Superstition  too  gave  a  tinge  to  poetry.— The  Druids 
had  left  their  foot  marks  upon  the  soil,  and  the  ancient 
rites  and  feelings  cherished  in  Wales — the  last  place  of 
refuge  for  the  injured  Britons— still  held  an  undefined 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  their  neighbors.  This 
feeling  blazed  out  for  awhile,  when  the  partisans  of 
Henry  slew  Thomas  n-Beckei,  the  "child  of  love  and 
wonder,"*  before  the  altar  of  St.  Bennct.  And  the 
murdered  Archbishop  was  doubly  canonized,  in  the 
holy  ritual  of  Rome,  and  in  the  songs  of  those  whom  his 
death  had  made  worshippers. 

But  the  greatest  characteristic  of  the  ballad,  as  used 
among  the  Norman  successors  to  the  Saxons  in  Eng. 
land,  was  a  love  for  the  legendary.  Britagnc — that 
country  lying  lielwecn  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  had 
been  peopled  by  a  body  of  British  emigrants  about  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  under  Ilcngist,  and  dicsc 
calling  themselves  .'Irmoricnns  settled  quietly  down  in 
a  strange  land.  They  retained  many  of  their  old 
British  feelings,  and  when  in  the  course  of  time  they 
became  nearly  amalgamated  with  their  Norman  neigh- 
bors, and  followed  them  into  England,  the  old  love  of 
country  revived  and  they  ^ung  of  Kingf  Arthur  and 
his  knights  as  champions  of  their  forefathers.  The 
strange  legends  of  the  early  contests  between  Angles 
and  Britons,  were  mere  clews  to  the  discovery  of  a 
thousand  others,  wholly  unfounded  in  truth,  yet  none 
the  less  palatable  to  the  ignorant.  This  love  of  the 
legendary  remains  to  this  day  among  the  descendants 

of  these  people,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  be  oblitera- 
ted. 


♦  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  tells  an  odd  romance  of  the  mother  of 
Ihc  celebrated  Archbishop,  whom  he  calls  the  "child  of  lore 
and  wonder." 

t"The  word*  JConurtf,  Kyninq,  King,  Kong,  Kanig,  and 
others  like  them  in  lh«'  Teutonic  language*,  denoted  every  sort 
of  command  from  the  hi^hiMt  to  that  of  a  very  narrow  exionl. 
It  would  be  a  pro#s  fallacy  to  understand  thc&o  words  in  (heir 
modern  »nnsc,  when  we  meet  them  in  Anglo-Saxon  history." 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Ma.  White, — I  offer  a  very  threadbare  excuse  for 
the  publication  of  the  following  verses.  They  are  pub- 
lished "at  the  request  of  a  friend,"  for  whom,  indeed, 
they  were  written.  You  have  accused  me  of  obscurity, 
and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  your  censure,  I  will  here 
add  a  scrap  of  explanation.  "The  Last  Indian"  is 
something  of  a  Salatliicl;  he  has  survived  his  whole 
race.  Stanza  VI,  refers  to  the  Aztecs  and  other  tribes 
long  ago  extinct,  and  supposed  to  have  lived  once  upon 
a  time,  among  the  higher  valleys  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  second  and  more  hardy  people,  referred 
to  in  stanza  V,  perhaps  drove  the  Aztecs,  as  the  Huns 
drove  the  Goths,  southward,  upon  the  rich  regions  of 
Mexico.  These  dead  Mexican  tribes  are  described  on 
their  return — led  by  a  kind  of  amor  patrut  instinct — to 
their  early  homes  in  the  north. 

Before  ending  this  scrawl,  I  would  correct  an  error 
into  which  you  have  fallen  with  regard  to  my  signature. 
"Zarry  Zyle"  should  be  larrt  ltle. 

THE  LAST  IWDIAK. 

Once  more,  ami  yet  once  more, 
I  give  unto  my  harp  a  nutlnight-woven  lay ; 

— I  heanl  the  ebon  waters  roar, 
I  heard  the  flood  or  ages  pass  away. — Kirke  White. 

I. 

I  slept  beneath  a  tree  one  Summer  eve, 
My  couch  a  bed  of  blossom-beaded  thyme, 
My  roof  the  bough  which  spirit  fingers  weave, 
My  slumber-song  a  brooklet's  mellow  chime: 
1  dreamed— and  far  away  thro'  space  and  time, 
My  liberated  spirit  joyfully 
Forth  went — a  pioneer  well  skilled  to  climb 
The  cloudy  crags  and  cliffs  of  mystery. 
I  dreamed— I  speak  my  dream ;  and  canst  thou  read  it 
me? 

II. 

On  the  jagg'd  summit  of  a  mountain  range, 

More  azure  than  the  blue  sky,  sternly  stood — 

Like  Sathanas  of  old — a  wanderer  strange, 

Drinking  deep  grief,  as  one  who  meets  the  flood 

Of  bitterness  in  some  parched  solitude ; 

Before  him  spread,  in  undulations  vast, 

A  Prairie  sea,  all  islcd  with  rock  and  wood  ; 

And  young  winds  closed  their  wings  above  its  breast, 

As  faint  bees  close  their  wings  when  Summer  day*  have 

III. 

The  Sun  had  come — a  weary  traveller — 
Up  o'er  the  hills  of  ether,  for  methought 
'Twas  many  thousand  years  since  Lucifer 
Fell  from  his  glory,  and,  with  trial  fraught 
And  leaden  labor,  Time  had  weakness  brought 
To  Sun  and  Moon.  Men  saw  the  Sun  upcome, 
And  marvelled  at  its  lustre :  Sages  sought 
That  lustre's  source,  and  said  "at  point  of  doom 
Mysterious  fires  full  oft  the  closing  eye  illume." 

IV. 

Methought  a  change  came  o'er  the  face  of  earth ; 
Hill,  plain,  and  hollow  shook  as  with  the  throe 
Of  mortal  agony.  The  mountain  girth 
Shrunk,  heaved,  then  burst  asunder.  In  mad  flow 
The  waters  of  great  lakes  foamed,  battling  through 


Far  scattered  crags ;  and  mighty  rocks,  down  hurled 
From  mountain  tops,  laid  bare  the  volcano— 
The  great  volcano !  and  its  flame  unfurled, 
Streamed  redly,  wrathfully,  above  the  reeling  world. 

V. 

A  voice  went  forth,  far  louder  than  the  roar 
Of  bounding  rivers;  and  the  summons  broke 
The  deep  sleep  of  earth's  dead.  Each  burial  shore 
And  tree-robed  mound  in  groaning  travail  shook, 
And  giant  skeletons  from  death  awoke. 
Barbarians  seemed  they,  armed  with  spear  and  bow ; 
And  thro*  their  ribs  as  thro'  the  winter  oak 
Winds  whistled ;  while  from  bone  lips  evermo' 
Uptrembled  hollowly,  horn  murmurs,  faint  and  low. 

VI. 

And,  from  the  charncl  valleys  of  the  South, 
A  multitude,  vast,  vast  beyond  compare, 
Moved  darkly  onward.  Song  and  shout  uncouth, 
Betokened  their  wild  joy ;  while  on  the  air, 
Forgotten  instruments  breathed  music  rare — 
Sweet  unknown  tunes,  as  soft  as  hymn  of  rills. 
The  Mammoth  and  the  Mastodon  were  there, 
All  yoked;— and  then  I  heard  far-groaning  wheels: 
The  tomb  had  gaped— the  dead  tribes  sought  tbeirearty 
hills! 

VII. 

Amid  the  groan  and  rumbling  heave  of  earth, 

And  noise  of  waters,  came  each  silver  tone. 

But  ere  my  wonder  ceased,  a  storm  had  birth, 

And  rattling  thunder  mingled  with  the  moan 

And  sob  of  nature.   O'er  car — skeleton— 

A  cloud-veil  passed  and  hid  them  from  my  sight; 

While  o'er  that  cloud,  far  on  a  mountain  throne, 

A  city  rocked— illumined  by  the  light 

Of  its  own  burning  towers— fit  type  of  frail  man's  might! 

VIII. 

And  then  the  Sun  waxed  dim.  The  red  Moon  rode 
Above  the  trembling  nations,  with  an  eye 
Of  wrath  and  anguish,  and  a  brow  of  blood- 
While  one  by  one,  afar,  in  the  dun  sky 
The  stars  went  out,  as  dew-drops,  when  winds  sigh. 
From  grass  and  flower  and  thin  leaf  disappear. 
Then  no  man  saw  the  Sun!  but  still  on  high 
The  great  Moon  rode;  and,  ever  redly  clear, 
Glared  thro*  thick  fog  and  mist,  till  men  grew  dumb 
with  fear. 

IX. 

The  wanderer  looked  forth  tremblingly,  and  lo! 
A  wide  winged  Eagle  on  the  darkness  came. 
Her  brood  had  died, — all  died !  and  wild  with  wo 
And  reckless  wrath,  that  terror  might  not  tame- 
Chasing  the  swart  cloud  from  her  eye  of  flame- 
She  sought  the  summit  of  that  lonely  peak. 
She  saw  the  Red  Man,  and  with  joyous  scream, 
Claimed  fellowship;  but  to  her  iron  beak 
A  single  death-flash  leapt,  and  wreathed  her  sean/a! 
neck. 

X. 

Innumerable  mounds  belched  lurid  streams, 
And  poured,  in  hot  black  showers,  the  cinder-rain; 
I  gazed  and  saw,  as  high  the  forked  gleams 
Sprang  piercingly  thro'  volumed  smoke  again, 
Earth's  wan-faced  myriads.  From  the  Ocean-nUw 
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Her  living  tribes  had  flown,  to  seek  the  light 
And  safety  of  that  adamantine  chain, 
In  shivering  crowds;  and  wildcred  with  affright, 
They  toiled  in  throngs  to  reach  the  mountain's  farthest 
height. 

XI. 

And  one,  more  daring,  stood  upon  the  brink 
Of  a  volcano, — and  his  scathed  hand  raised, 
Dripping  with  hissing  lava.  Some  would  shrink ; 
And  many  called  on  God ;  while  some,  amazed, 
Stood  statuelike :  and  some  in  midncss  seized 
With  Vampyre  tooth,  and  laid  their  full  veins  bare. 
And  one — a  blue-eyed  maiden— upward  gazed 
In  speechless  wo,  while  gleamed  her  long  fair  hair 
And  ghastly  cheek,  beneath  that  flame's  unearthly  glare. 

XII. 

Methooght,  pale  girl,  that  thou  wert  of  the  line 

Of  her  I  loved ;  and  tears  flowed  full  and  fast, 

To  see  a  form  so  beautiful  as  thine 

la  the  Volcano's  death-light.  This  soon  passed ! 

Again  with  strength  I  heard  and  saw.  A  blast 

From  unseen  horn,  rang  wildly  o'er  the  herd 

Of  dead  and  living  men :  The  myriad  vast 

Wailed  meaningly  when  each  the  strange  blast  heard, 

And  dead  and  living  stood  with  stony  brows  upreared. 

XIII. 

Earth  heaved  anew,  and  toppling  crags  fell  down 
In  darkness.  Rivers  turned  and  fled  the  main — 
And  galloping — like  startled  steeds  back  thrown 
Br  some  strong  rampart— rushed  in  fear  again 
To  their  far  founts,  o'crwhelming  rock  and  plain. 
The  fiend  Tornado  slirickcd  and  wrung  the  wood, 
Old  Earth's  scorched  locks — until  her  ory  brain 
Lay  shelterless  and  bare:  while  beryl-hued 
And  bubbling  streams,  breast,  check,  and  cloven  brow 
imbrued. 

XIV. 

Mine  eye  waned  slowly  into  wakefulness ; 

The  wild  forms  of  my  dream  waxed  faint  and  dim ; 

Bat  ere  they  fled,  methought  the  pallid  race 

Had  crumbled  into  ashes ;  while  o'er  him, 

Last  of  the  injured,  twin  in  death  with  time — 

A  strong  joy  swept.  Woe's  furrow  bad  been  ploughed 

Deep  in  his  heart ;  he  was  avenged ! 

As  swim 

O'er  Autumn  skies  the  fleets  of  shattered  cloud, 
So  swam  those  scenes  and  passed.  I  turned  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

XV. 

A  purfled  Oreole  sate  upon  a  bough 
Above  me,  and  with  gentle  carollings 
Shook  the  still  air;  e'er  raining  on  my  brow 
The  dewy  globules,  with  her  restless  wings: 
1  lore  the  bird, — I  love  the  song  she  sings ! 
For  that  I  heard  it  by  a  lonely  stream 
In  days,  when  love  and  hope  were  rainbow  things : 
The  sweet  bird  soothed  me,  but  my  brain  will  teem 
Full  many  a  mirthless  eve,  with  fragments  of  that  dream! 
Winchester,  Va. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Williamsburg  Birth  Wight  Ball. 

Ma.  WwTiy-i-From  all  I  can  learn,  your  "  Messen- 
ger" seems  to  give  general  and  increasing  satisfaction 
in  this  quarter:  to  use  a  French  phrase,  tout  le  mtmdt  en 


dit  du  bien.  Though  it  is  not  probable  any  thing  so 
light  and  playful,  (and  particularly  at  this  late  pe- 
riod of  the  month,)  should  obtain  admission  into  its 
columns,  yet,  as  one  or  two  stanzas  of  the  annex- 
ed metrical,  have  some  how  or  other  found  their  way 
into  the  newspapers,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  copy  of  Me  whole,  that  you  may  exercise  your 
own  discretion  in  respect  to  its  insertion.  It  origi- 
nated as  follows :  Some  young  ladies  of  your  place, 
during  a  visit  to  Williamsburg  to  attend  the  Birth- 
ni*ht  Ball,  &c  received  from  an  accomplished  female 
friend  at  Richmond,  a  charming  poetical  letter,  de- 
scribing a  musical  party  at  which  she  had  assisted ;  and 
narrating  in  a  familiar,  agreeable  manner,  the  principal 
incidents  that  had  occurred  in  their  absence.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  were  composed,  as  a  response  to  this  lively 
and  entertaining  communication : — 

Winter  Scenes  at  Williamsburg. 

Your  letter,  dear  Mary,  tho'  resting  so  long, 

Without  a  response,  gave  us  infinite  pleasure ; 
For  seldom  indeed,  in  the  language  of  song, 

And  Terse  of  so  beautiful,  smooth-flowing  measure, 
Have  we  met  with  the  news  and  events  of  the  day, 
Reported  and  told,  in  so  pleasing  a  way — 
Is  it  thus,  that  the  Muses  to  each  other  write, 
And  render  e'en  absence,  a  source  of  delight? 

Euterpe,  perhaps,  (ever  partial,  they  say 

To  a  musical  fete,)  your  concert  attended, 
And  pleased  with  your  talent  to  sing  and  to  play, 

Thought  music  with  poetry  happily  blended — 
And  so,  when  you  took  up  the  pen  to  prepare 
An  account  of  your  party,  to  make  it  more  rare, 
Bade  you  write  it  in  verse — and  assisted  you  too, 
To  get  up  a  style,  so  romantic  and  new. 

Be  this  as  it  may — 'tis  certain  that  such 

As  have  been  indulged  with  a  sight  of  your  letter, 
Sans  compliment,  all,  have  admired  it  much, 

And  say,  of  its  kind,  that  they  never  read  better. 
But  how  can  ice  answer,  in  similar  style, 
A  missive  like  yours? — wc  arc  sure  you  will  smile 
At  our  awkward  and  feeble  attempt  to  compose, 
An  answer  in  verse,  in  our  accent  of  prose. 

But  smile,  if  you  please — even  laugh,  if  you  choose — 

We  must  make  an  effort  to  put  rhymes  together, 
To  give  you  some  items  of  Williamsburg  news, 

And  tell  you  how  well  we  got  thro'  the  cold  weather : 
In  converse  and  reading,  we  passed  with  delight, 
The  keen  winter  morning,  the  long  winter  night, 
With  a  family  never  surpassed  upon  earth, 
In  kind  hospitality,  virtue  and  worth. 

'Tis  said,  this  old  city  has  seen  its  best  days — 
We  cannot  think  so — its  present  possessors 

Aro  subjects  of  just  admiration  and  praise — 
Whether  Judges  or  Lawyers,  or  learned  Professors — 

All  mingle  with  freedom  and  case  in  the  throng, 

And  move  in  the  current  of  fashion  along; 

At  the  ball,  or  the  board,  or  the  cheery  fire  side, 

Society's  ornament,  pleasure  and  pride, 

"And  are  there  no  Doctors  (perhaps  you  exclaim) 
Distinguished  by  talents  and  virtues  and  merit  7"— 
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O  yes,  there  arc  several ;  whom  if  wc  but  name, 

Or  mention  their  liberal  and  generous  spirit, 
"The  Messenger's"  Critic  may  cry  out — "O  fie! 
Who  ever  blamed  Hercules  ?"  Subjects  so  high, 
Like  Washington,  need  not  n  line  to  exalt 
Their  virtues  and  worth—  Who  trer  blamed  C  +  +  *  f 

The  fear  we  surest,  of  the  "  Messenger's"  lash, 
As  you  well  may  imagine,  is  mrrely  pretension; 

Its  Critics  at  monarch-like  Hickories  d  ish, 

And  smile  at  aftoxrret  nr  shrub's  apprehension — 

Palmittoes  csca|>c  too!  but,  Party,  away  ! 

'Tis  time,  to  the  birthnight  our  homage  to  pay ; 

E'en  the  Critic  himself,  we  hojje  may  agree 

To  spare  our  "Sic  semper — Patki  Patki  v.!'' 

The  ball  of  the  birthnight,  on  Monday  took  place, 
And,  once  more,  the  hall  of  the  ancient  Apollo, 
Assembled  a  train  of  youth,  beauty,  and  grace, 

In  which,  well  escorted,  we  ventured  to  follow  : 
Professors  and  students,  the  beneh  and  the  bar, 
The  single  and  married  of  both  sexes,  there, 
In  mirth  and  good  humor,  the  hours  employed, 
Partook  of  the  dance,  or  the  music  enjoyed. 

The  nipper  was  superabundant — in  fine, 

No  gourmand  complained  of  a  scanty  provision 

Of  flesh,  fish,  or  fowl — or  of  excellent  wine, 

Which  Bacchus's  triln;  thought  a  charming  addition; 

But  the  nymphs  and  the  graces  impatiently  tlcw 

To  the  ball  room  again,  the  dance  to  renew  ; 

And  thoughtless  of  sleep  or  rejiose,  in  their  glee, 

Kept  it  up,  it  is  said,  till  full  two  or  three. 

Of  the  cake,  fruit,  and  wine,  there  yet  was  such  store, 

Laid  in  and  prepared  for  the  festive  occasion, 
That  the  Managers  thought  of  a  hop  or  two  more, 

As  a  matter  of  justice  and  easy  persuasion  ; 
So,  on  several  nights,  the  beauty  and  grace 
Of  the  young  and  the  old  that  distinguish  the  place, 
With  music  and  dancing  enlivened  the  hall, 
Till  the  close  of  the  week,  gave  repose  to  us  all. 

All  needed  it  much ;  for  a  deep  fall  of  snow, 

Fatigued  as  we  were,  to  slrighing  invited — 
And  who  could  refuse,  pray,  a  gallant  young  beau, 

Akibiades  like,  with  driving  delighted  ?— 
Thro'  the  streets,  and  around  and  around  on  the  square, 
For  the  belles  and  the  bells,  were  all  gathered  there, 
What  racing— what  contests  Olympic  were  seen, 
On  the  snow-while  expanse  of  the  cidevant  green! 

We  have  not  half  finished  the  sleighing  affair, 
With  some  other  topics  of  social  diversion, 
But  here  we  must  stop— as  wo  now  must  prepare 

For  a  trip  to  old  York,  on  a  pleasure  excursion — 
We  wink  you  were  with  us.  Your  eloquent  pen 
Might  there  find  a  scene  to  amuse  us  again, 
With  lively  description  of  things  "old  and  new"— 
But  the  carriage  is  wailing;  so,  dear  girl,  adieu! 


rSREASOJTVBLE  wishes. 

The  subjoined  morceau  is  worthy  nolire.  Many  grave 
essays  have  been  written  upon  the  vanity  and  unrea- 
sonableness of  human  wishes;  but  it  would  seem,  with- 
out much  effect.  The  rhapsodies  of  lovers  in  the  olden 
time  were  thought  sufficiently  extravagant,  and  their 
wishes  have  been  quoted  ns  the  very  essence  of  inor- 


dinate imaginations:  in  fact,  Shakspeare  lias  classed 

the  lover  and  the  madman  together: 
"  The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet, 
Axe  m  imagination  all  compact: 
One  »<  r«  more  devil*  than  va«i  hell  can  hold— 
That's  the  inadm.tn — the  other  all  as  frantic 
8i:ca  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Eirypt,"  kx. 

Yet  the  old  fa>hioncd  lovers  kept  some  rule  in  Uietr 

imaginary  desires,  when  compared  with  the  vastconcej>- 

lion  of  our  correspondent. 

"  Ye  Ood*  !  annihilate  both  time  and  space, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy"— 

aril  the  passionate  exclamation  of  Romeo, 

"  Oh  thai  I  worn  a  tlyve  upon  that  hand ! 
That  I  inula  ki»s  that  cheek  I" 

were  thought  wild  enough  for  those  more  stoical  times. 

But  it  seems  that  the  march  of  improvement  is  onward 

in  love-making,  as  well  as  in  rood-making,  as  we  will 

irust  our  correspondent's  effusion  to  show. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Mcueu|«r. 

Would  that  thou  were  some  isle,  my  love, 

And  1  the  wave  that  bound  thee, 
With  naught  but  Heaven's  pure  sky  above, 

And  I  sole  guard  around  thee. 

Then  in  one  fond  and  long  embrace, 

Through  calm  and  storm  I'd  cheer  thee, 
And  bless  the  wind,  that  face  to  face, 
Had  brought  me  still  more  near  thee. 
Xor/olk,  April  U,  1835. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Me^cnjer. 
THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

I  come,  a  stricken  Deer, 

lU-arniL1  the  heart  midst  crowd*  that  bled. 

To  bleed  in  still  tic  «a  here. — Jtfrt.  Heman*. 

I  come  to  my  home  in  the  forest  shade, 
By  the  summer  boughs  in  their  mingling*  made, 
To  my  own  bright  lulls  and  their  clear  blue  sky, 
With  a  broken  heart  in  their  stillness  to  die. 

I  come  from  the  midst  of  a  clianging  world, 
And  the  banners  of  Hope  in  my  bosom  lie  furled; 
I  bring  from  the  spoiler  a  mournful  token,— 
The  unfledged  wing  of  my  soul  is  broken. 

There  is  weight  on  my  spirit  too  painful  to  bear — 
A  feeling  of  gloom  that  corrodes  like  despair; 
And  the  Rose's  rich  hue  and  the  Violet's  bloom, 
Whisper  we're  nursed  but  to  fade  at  thy  tomb. 

And  there  comes  a  sound  on  the  murmuring  breeze. 
As  it  creeps  thro'  the  boughs  of  a  thousand  trees, 
And  it  echoes  back  from  the  stars  of  night 
And  the  placid  lake,  like  a  mirror  bright, 

"Thou  art  not  for  earth!  thou  art  not  for  earth ! 
And  thou  bearcsl  no  part  in  its  gladness  and  mirth ; 
Its  moments  of  pleasure  have  ages  of  care! 
And  the  love  which  thou  seekest  is  ncverfound  there!'' 

And  Spring  shall  return  with  its  leaves  and  flowers, 
And  the  song  of  birds  to  the  woodland  bowers; 
To  me  they  shall  be  as  lo  one  that's  departed— 
There  is  rest  in  the  grave  for  the  broken  hearted. 
|    Ralt  igh,  Jv*.  C.  5.  w.  w. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Mcusenger. 
A  DISCOURSE 

On  the  Protr***  of  Philo»ophy,  and  its  Influence  on  th*  Ii.l'  l- 
Iftlual  ami  Moral  Character  of  Man  ;  delivered  before  tli« 
Virginia  Hi.-nrical  and  Phil.-M.phical  Society,  February  5, 
ISM.  By  Gtorge  Tucker,  ProfL-aaor  of  Moral  Philosophy  Ir 
the  University  of  Vjrsinia. 

Mr.  President,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  : — 

I  feel  the  weight  of  the  task  I  have  underta- 
ken to  perform,  the  more  sensibly,  when  I  recol- 
lect the  brilliant  qualifications  of  the  member* 
who  was  the  first  choice  of  the  society,  and  that  I 
must  disappoint  the  expectations  which  that  choice 
so  naturally  raised.  The  grave  and  sober  specu- 
lations which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  consi- 
deration will,  I  fear,  but  poorly  compensate  those 
who  hear  me,  for  the  graces  of  elocution,  the  rich, 
but  chaste  imagery,  and  tho  rare  felicity  of  dic- 
tion by  which  that  gentleman  is  distinguished; 
and  I  regret  on  your  account,  as  well  as  my  own, 
that  he  has  thus  unexpectedly  failed  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  his  associates. 

f  have  thought  it  would  not  be  unappropriate  to 
the  occasion,  to  present  to  the  society  some  views 
of  the  influence  which  philosophy  has  exercised, 
and  must  continue  to  exercise,  over  civilized  man. 
Amidst  the  din  of  political  controversy,  and  the 
bustling  concerns  of  life,  it  is  well  sometimes  to 
withdraw  our  thoughts  from  the  tumultuous  scenes 
around  us  to  the  calm  views  of  rational  specula- 
tion. Our  minds  may  be  not  merely  refreshed  by 
the  change,  but  they  are  likely-  to  acquire  eleva- 
tion and  purity  in  being  thus  severed  from  sordid 
and  selfish  pursuits,  and  made  to  contemplate  hu- 
man concerns  in  the  transparent  medium  of  truth 
and  philosophy. 

Philosophy !  a  term  to  which  some  attach  a 
mysterious  import,  as  implying  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge unattainable  except  by  a  few  gifted  minds — 
whilst  others  regard  it  as  more  an  object  of  aver- 
sion than  of  affection, — inculcating  a  system  of 
thought  and  action  equally  at  war  with  nature  and 
common  sense, — as  a  perversion  of  human  reason 
and  feelinjr,  at  once  cold  and  repulsive  to  others, 
and  profitless  to  the  possessor.  This  is  not  the 
philosophy  of  which  I  propose  to  speak,  but  her 
counterfeit ;  which,  being  as  bold  and  forward  as 
the  other  is  modest  and  retiring,  has  made  herself 
more  known  to  the  world  than  the  character  she 
personates,  and  has  thus  brought  discredit  on  the 
name. 

By  philosophy,  I  mean  that  power  of  j>ercciv- 
ing  truths  which  are  not  obvious — of  seeing  the 
complicated  relations  of  things,  and  of  seeing  them 
as  they  really  are,  unperverted  by  passion  or  pre- 
judice. So  far  from  being  repugnant  to  nature 
and  common  sense,  it  constantly  nppenls  to  these 
for  the  justness  of  its  precepts.    It  is  indeed  Jtea- 

•  Jame«  McDowell,  Esq.  of  Rockbridge. 
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son,  exercising  its  highest  attributes  in  the  multi- 
furious  concerns  of  human  life.  Such  was  the 
philosophy  of  Newton  and  Locke,  ami  of  our  own 
illustrious  Franklin. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  following  remarks  to 
show,  that  this  philosophy  is  gradually  increasing 
and  diffusing  itself  over  the  world ;  that  it  now 
mingles  in  all  human  concerns,  and  gives  to  the 
prcsentage  its  distinguishing  characteristics  ;  that 
its  progress  must  still  continue,  and  more  and  more 
influence  the  character  of  man  anil  civilized  socie- 
ty ;  anil  that  in  no  country  is  its  influence  likely  to 
be  more  extensively  or  beneficently  felt  than  in  this. 

The  most  superficial  observer  must  be  struck 
with  the  prodigious  advancement  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, when  he  compares  the  op|>osi(e  extremes 
of  society.  The  savugc,  when  his  mind  is  roused 
from  a  slate  of  apathy,  passes  into  one  of  strong 
emotion;  for  he  is  capable  of  intense  feelings,  but 
not  of  profound  and  comprehensive  thought.  lie 
knows  but  few  facts ;  and  they  have  not  that  va- 
riety and  complexity  which  distinguish  the  know- 
ledge of  the  civilized  man.  All  that  he  sees  and 
hears,  is  heard  and  seen  by  the  men  of  civilization; 
but  to  this  the  latter  is  always  adding  the  percep- 
tion of  new  and  intricate  relations,  of  which  the 
former  is  incapable.  Thus,  compare  the  know- 
ledge of  the  relations  of  numbers  possessed  by  one 
who  barely  knows  how  many  fives  there  arc  in 
twenty,  with  that  of  him  who  can  mark  out  the 
paths  of  the  planets,  calculate  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions, and  predict  a  distant  eclipse  to  a  minute ;  or 
the  few  and  simple  rules  of  justice  among  a  tribe 
of  savages,  to  the  intricate  and  multifarious  codes 
of  civilized  society;  nay,  extend  the  comparison 
to  any  other  department  cf  human  knowledge,  and 
there  will  be  found  the  same  difference  between 
the  two,  as  exists  between  the  wigwam  of  mud  or 
bark,  without  a  door,  window  or  chimney, and  the 
solid  and  spacious  hall  in  which  we  are  assembled. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  as  the  reason,  in  common  with 
every  other  faculty,  is  strengthened  by  exercise, 
the  severer  and  more  incessant  exercise  to  which 
it  is  subjected  by  the  multiplication  of  new  rela- 
tions, is  constantly  increasing  the  authority  of 
reason,  and  weakening  the  dominion  of  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices. 

The  mind  therefore  becomes,  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,  more  capable  of  perceiving  rela- 
tions— more  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
relations — more  comprehensive — more  capable  of 
making  remote  deductions.  It  perceives  more 
truths  that  are  complex  and  difficult — and  has  more 
capacity  to  detect  illusion  and  error.  We'  thus 
see  human  reason  gradually  extending  its  em- 
pire, successfully  assailing  former  prejudice,  and 
fashioning  human  institutions  to  purposes  of  utili- 
ty. We  see  men  more  ami  more  inclined  to  value 
every  object  only  in  proportion  as  it  conduces  to 
the  happiness  of  the  greater  number ;  and  to  con- 
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aider  nothing  us  permanently  connected  with  that 
happiness,  but  what  gives  gratification  to  the 
sense*  without  debasing  them;  to  the  intellect 
without  misleading  it;  and  to  the  passions  when 
fulfilling  their  legitimate  objects.  It  is  thus  we 
sec  each  succeeding  generation  regarding  with  in- 
difference, and  even  with  contemptuous  ridicule, 
what  commanded  the  veneration  of  a  former  age. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  such  a  discourse 
as  the  present  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  reason,  as  exhibited  in  the  various 
branches  of  science.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  give  our  attention  to  some 
few  striking  facts  in  the  progress  of  science  and 
art,  especially  in  those  cases  which  being  moro  re- 
cent, are  at  once  better  known  to  us,  and  have  a 
nearer  relation  to  our  interests.  Let  us  turn  to 
any  department  of  human  knowledge  or  inquiry, 
and  we  see  the  clearest  manifestations  of  the  grow- 
ing philosophical  spirit  of  which  I  speak. 

If  we  look  at  the  character  of  civil  government, 
we  find  that  every  revolution — every  imj>ortant 
change— is  the  result  of  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phy— of  the  extension  of  the  empire  of  reason. 
Once  kings  were  regarded  as  deriving  their  pow- 
er not  from  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  imme- 
diately from  the  Deity.  They  were  said  to  be  the 
Lord's  anointed ;  and  implicit  obedience — unresist- 
ing submission  to  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign, 
was  enjoined  not  merely  as  a  civil,  but  as  a  reli- 
gious duty. 

In  two  out  of  the  four  epjarters  of  the  world,  we 
all  know  how  much  these  opinions  are  changed  ; 
and  that  there,  with  the  thinking  portion  at  least, 
government  is  now  regarded  as  an  institution  cre- 
ated solely  for  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  that 
they  are  the  judges  of  what  constitutes  that  happi- 
ness ;  ami  that  government  may  be  changed,  either 
as  to  its  form  or  agents,  whenever  it  is  proved  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  its  main  purpose.  This  prin- 
ciple of  reason  and  common  sense  caused  and  jus- 
tified the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
England ;  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy ;  the 
subsequent  revolution  in  1688;  the  American  re- 
volution in  1776  ;  the  French  revolution  of  1789, 
under  all  its  various  phases;  and  that  which  pro- 
duced a  change  of  dynasty  in  1830.  We  have 
seen  the  operation  of  the  same  principle  in  sepa- 
rating the  Spanish  provinces  on  this  continent 
from  the  mother  country.  We  have  seen  it  in  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  in  the 
liberation  of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Every  subordinate  institution  too,  is  now  judged 
according  as  it  tends  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community  ;  and  the  notion  of  rights  of  particu- 
lar classes  and  orders  of  men,  farther  than  they 
can  be  shown  to  rest  on  this  foundation,  is  deemed 
presumptuous  and  absurd.  Even  the  rights  of 
property  itself,  the  most  sacred  of  any,  because 
they  are  the  most  obvious  and  are  possessed  by  a 


greater  number,  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
and  are  regulated  and  controlled  by  it.  Every 
tax  in  a  popular  government— every  restriction  on 
the  free  use  of  one's  own, — whether  it  l>c  in  the 
form  of  a  prohibition  against  gaming,  or  of  laying 
out  a  new  road,  or  of  an  inspection  law,  recog- 
nizes this  principle.  It  governs  legislatures  in 
conferring  rights  as  well  as  abridging  them.  They 
all  find  their  authority  and  justification  in  the  pub- 
lic good ;  nor  docs  any  one  now  attempt  to  resist  a 
tax  or  defend  a  privilege,  but  by  appealing  to  this 
great  test  of  right,  the  interests  of  the  community. 

You  see  too  in  jurisprudence,  that  all  uW 
principles  which  grow  out  of  barbarous  usages.or 
were  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  mistaken  theory, 
are  gradually  made  to  give  way  to  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  They  con- 
form more  and  more  to  the  common  sense  and 
common  feelings  of  mankind.  Crimes  which  once 
incurred  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law,  are  crimes 
no  longer ;  modes  of  trial  originating  in  supersti- 
tion have  been  abolished;  many  of  the  frivolous 
niceties  of  pleading,  or  rules  founded  on  a  stale  of 
things  which  no  longer  exist — such  as  that  which 
excluded  written  testimony  from  the  common  law 
courts,  and  which,  like  noisome  weeds,  choked  up 
the  administration  of  justice,  have  been  eradicated, 
in  spite  of  the  cry  which  always  will  he  raised 
against  innovation,  and  whic  h  some  of  our  best 
principles,  as  well  as  our  weakest  prejudices, con- 
cur in  raising. 

Nor  have  we  yet  reached  the  end  of  this  course 
of  salutary  reform.  The  administration  of  justice 
may  be  still  more  simple  ;  and  though  the  rulesof 
properly  and  of  civil  rights  must  always  be  nume- 
rous and  complicated  in  a  civilized  community, 
yet  this  necessity  furnishes  a  further  reason  why 
the  modes  of  investigating  truth  and  the  rulesof 
evidence  should  possess  all  practical -1c  simplicity. 
The  spirit  of  philosophy  has  been  ac  tively  at  work 
here.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  it  has  been  loo 
far  in  advance  of  the  age,  ami  under  the  influence 
of  the  pride  of  discovery  and  reform,  or  provoked 
by  opposition,  it  may  have  been  urged  farther  than 
reason  and  propriety  would  warrant.  It  has,  how- 
ever, arraigned  the  whole  system  of  judicial  evi- 
dence, and  endeavored  to  show  that  the  rules  for 
the  examination  of  contested  facts  are  so  errone- 
ous or  defective,  that  the  truth  is  commonly  disco- 
vered better  out  of  court  than  in  it;  and  that 
questions  about  which  all  the  world  is  satisfied, 
when  technically  examined  by  tribunals  created 
purposely  for  their  investigation,  either  receive  no 
answer,  or  a  w  rong  one.  The  official  expounders 
of  the  law,  {tartaking  of  the  literal  spirit  of  the 
age,  have  of  late  years  greatly  narrowed  the  ob- 
jections to  the  competency  of  w  itnesses;  but  it  is 
only  the  legislature  and  public  opinion  which  arc 
adequate  to  a  complete  reform,  and  they  will  oac 
day  assuredly  bring  it. 
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There  is  much  seeming  force  in  many  of  the 
other  objections  of  the  reformers  to  the  present 
very  artificial  and  complicated  system  of  jurispru- 
dence; but  whether  their  views  are  satisfactory 
or  otherwise,  they  equally  serve  to  show  the  pre- 
valent disposition  of  men  to  bring  all  human  con- 
cerns to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  make  them  submit 
to  her  decrees. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  progress  of  rea- 
son and  philosophy  are  more  shown,  than  in  the 
subject  of  religion.    A  large  part,  perhaps  I  may 
say,  the  best  part  of  religion,  as  it  is  most  produc- 
tive of  good  results,  is  the  religion  of  the  heart ; 
and  consists  in  a  profound  and  thorough  sense  of 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator — of 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  frail  and  humble  beings  like  ourselves — to  vigo- 
rous self-examinations  by  our  own  conscience— 
to  fervent  aspirations  after  moral  excellence  in 
this  life,  and  a  purer  and  higher  state  of  existence 
hereafter.    But  all  of  these  are  impulses  of  the 
feelings,  rather  than  the  cold  dictates  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty  ;  and  being  dependant  on  the  laws 
of  our  emotions,  which  are  as  unchangeable  as  our 
forms,  and  probably  as  much  the  result  of  organi- 
zation, are  the  same  in  character,  if  not  in  degree, 
in  every  stage  of  society. 

But  while  philosophy  has  not  altered,  and  could 
not  alter  these  impulses  of  the  heart,  we  may  see 
here  also  its  benignant  operations.  It  has  driven 
away  from  religion  the  superstitions  which  fraud 
and  credulity  combined  had  gathered  around  it. 
Man  no  longer  imputes  to  the  Deity  the  same  vio- 
lent and  ignoble  passions  by  which  the  baser  part 
of  his  own  nature  is  agitated ;  and  instead  of  regard- 
ing cruelty  and  vengeance  as  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  he  is  invested  with  those  qualities 
which  appear  to  our  feeble  conceptions  more  con- 
sonant with  divine  perfection.  Thus  mercy  to 
human  frailty  and  pity  for  human  suffering,  arc 
regarded  as  divine  attributes  no  less  than  wisdom 
and  power.  On  the  part  of  its  votaries,  humility 
is  invoked  to  take  the  place  of  pride  ;  forgiveness 
of  injuries  to  supersede  resentment ;  meekness  and 
patience  and  long  suffering  are  held  to  indicate  a 
truer  devotion  than  pompous  rites  and  vain  cere- 
monies; and  instead  of  incense  and  sacrifices, 
good  deeds  to  his  fellow  mortals,  and  a  lowly  and 
penitent  spirit,  arc  deemed  the  most  acceptable  of- 
ferings which  man  can  make  to  his  Creator.  In 
this  transformation,  Mr.  President,  you  recognize 
the  leading  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  may 
well  be  called  the  most  philosophical  of  all  reli- 
gions. 

It  is  true  that  after  this  religion  became  the 
creed  of  those  northern  barbarians,  who  poured 
like  an  avalanche  over  the  south  of  Europe,  Chris- 
tianity became  greatly  perverted  from  its  original 
simplicity  and  purity ;  but  it  was  not  destined  to 
remain  forever  shrouded  in  these  mists  of  barba- 


rism. After  the  growing  spirit  of  philosophy  pre- 
pared men's  minds  for  its  reception  and  welcome,  it 
broke  forih  in  its  pristine  beauty  and  splendor. 
The  further  continuance  of  the  abuses  of  the  chris- 
tian church  was  inconsistent  with  the  increase  of 
general  intelligence;  and  the  reformation  must 
have  taken  place  had  Martin  Luther  never  exist- 
ed, or  had  the  Dominican  friars  never  carried  on 
the  traffic  in  indulgences ;  lliough  it  might  not 
have  happened  at  the  precise  time,  or  in  the  precise 
manner  in  which  it  did  occur. 

In  truth,  man's  religion,  as  well  as  every  thing 
else  relative  to  his  opinions  and  feelings,  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  age;  and  we  are  warrant- 
ed in  saying,  that  the  christian  religion  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  must  as  necessarily  have  been  subject  to 
its  corruptions,  its  superstitions,  and  its  persecu- 
tions, among  a  people  so  rude  as  that  which  then 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe,  as  that  afier  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, and  the  general  progress  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy, these  foul  oxhalations  should  disappear. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy which  has  been  so  hostilo  to  superstition,  is 
also  unfavorable  to  true  religion ;  and  many,  list- 
ening to  their  fears  rather  than  their  reason,  havo 
readily  yielded  to  that  opinion.  But  they  have  been 
too  hasty  in  drawing  general  conclusions  from  par- 
ticular  facts.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  France,  and  some  of  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, during  the  last  century,  were  not  only  op- 
posed to  the  prevailing  creeds  of  their  country, 
but  seemed  to  have  no  very  fervid  religious  feel- 
ings of  any  kind ;  but  they  were  led  first  to  make 
war  on  what  they  regardod  as  the  abuses  of  reli- 
gion, and  then  their  attacks  appear  to  be  levelled 
against  every  thing  which  bore  its  name.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  by  a  natural  process  of  the 
mind,  from  coming  to  hate  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  they  felt  a  prejudice  against  every 
thing  which  was  associated  with  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  seen  some,  occupying  the  very 
highest  places  in  the  scale  of  philosophers,  who 
were  sincere  and  zealous  christians.  Besides,  the 
present  age,  which  is  the  most  philosophical  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  is  also  the  most  generally  and 
ardently  devoted  to  Christianity,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  extraordinary  number  of  Churches,  Bible  So- 
cieties, Missionary  Societies,  Sunday  Schools, &c. 
Let  then  the  sincerely  devout  and  pious  dismiss 
their  fears.  The  foundations  of  religion  are  seat- 
ed in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  man  ;  in 
the  deepest  recesses  of  his  heart.  It  is  a  want  of 
his  moral  nature,  as  indispensable  as  food  to  his 
physical ;  and  philosophy  tends  only  to  separate  it 
from  a  part  of  the  dross  with  which  every  thing 
earthly  more  or  less  mingles,  and  to  leave  its  own 
pure  essence  undiminished  and  untouched. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  literature, 
where  wo  shil!  see  the  same  evidences  of  the 
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growing  influence  of  philosophy  and  reason  over 
the  minds  of  men.  Thus  poetry,  in  its  efforts  to 
please  and  elevate  the  mind,  by  exciting  the  ima- 
gination and  feelings,  now  never  addresses  us  un- 
attended by  philosophy.  Her  favorite  occupation 
of  late  has  been  to  delineate  the  dispositions  and 
characters  of  men  ;  to  reveal  the  secret  workings 
of  the  passions  and  the  sources  of  human  sympa- 
thy ;  to  exhibit  the  human  mind,  in  short,  under 
its  most  impressive  phases.  The  prevalent  taste 
of  the  age  is  for  metaphysical  poetry ;  by  which  I 
mean,  poetry  imbuod  with  philosophy, — poetry 
which  lays  bare  the  anatomy  of  the  human  heart, 
and  discloses  all  the  springs  and  machinery  by 
which  it  is  put  in  play.  Those  who  aro  gifted  with 
this  beautiful  talent,  have  conformed  to  the  ruling 
taste,  and  their  success  has  been  projKirtionatc.  It 
is  to  this  circumstance  that  Byron  owes  part  of  his 
popularity  ;  for  in  exhibiting  the  most  subtle  pro- 
cesses of  human  passion,  its  energies  and  its  sus- 
ceptibilities, he  is  superior  to  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  though  in  the  mere  embellishment  of  smooth 
and  felicitous  diction,  and  of  agreeable  and  varied 
rhythm,  or  even  in  the  higher  attributes  of  lively 
imagery  and  lofty  conception,  he  can  boast  of  no  su- 
periority.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  the  metaphysical  character  of  his  poetry  pro- 
ceeded not  so  much  from  his  wish  to  adapt  it  to  the 
public  taste,  as  because  he  himself  partook  of  the 
character  of  his  age  ;  that  he  wrote  metaphysically 
and  philosophically  because  he  spoke  and  thought 
in  this  way,  and  he  so  spoke  and  thought  from  the 
very  same  causes  as  hif  contemporaries. 

This  inference  is  the  more  warranted,  when  we 
find  the  same  tincture  of  philosophy  in  the  jioelry 
of  his  contemporaries, — Sou  they,  Wordsworth, 
Campbell  ami  Coleridge.*  Even  Moore  infuses 
into  his  amatory  poems  as  much  philosophy  as  the 
subject  will  admit,  though  it  is  of  the  sensual 
school  of  Epicurus.  Sometimes  we  see  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  controlling  the  poetic  spirit,  as  was 
the  case  with  Shelley,  Coleridge  and  some  others, 
in  whose  poetry  the  precepts  of  philosophy  were 
more  obscured  by  the  restraints  of  verse  than  aid- 
ed by  its  ornaments.  It  is  an  unnatural  alliance, 
and  both  the  poetry  and  the  philosophy  are  the 
worse  for  the  union. 

In  other  works  of  imagination,  those  intended  for 
the  stage,  and  in  the  region  of  romance,  we  see  the 
same  proofs  of  the  progress  of  philosophy.  Wal- 
ter Scott's  novels  are,  throughout,  the  same  exhi- 
bitions of  man,  whether  acting,  speaking  or  think- 
ing, which  a  philosopher  would  take.  We  are 
made  to  sec,  not  by  the  formality  of  an  instructor, 
or  the  impertinence  of  a  cicerone,  but  by  the  con- 
summate fidelity  and  skill  of  the  representation, 

•  Tlie  rcocni  po-try  ol  t  .ihiini'i.i-il  Kurope  i  vlnfm*  tin-  saim.- 
jisythoSopiril  char;icicr  ;  a«  l->r  iii.siriin  «-,  that  uC  AICrti  ami 
Moiite  In  Italy,  Of  Gurihe  am!  Ticck  in  Germany,  aiul  ol  Beran- 
ger  in  France. 


every  motive  and  passion  of  the  actors  laid  open 
to  our  view,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  what  we 
had  often  previously  observed,  though  we  may  not 
have  made  it  the  special  ttubjecl  of  reflection. 
There  never  was  before  so  much  philosophy  taught 
by  one  writer,  or  taught  in  so  pleasing  a  mode,  or 
taught  to  so  many  disciples. 

Such  a  gallery  of  moral  pictures  could  not  have 
been  created  before  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
though  they  had  been,  they  would  not  have  met 
with  the  same  unbounded  popularity,  but,  like 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  would  have  been  in  ad- 
vance of  |he  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  the  drama,  the  plays  of  Joanna  Baillie.and 
of  Byron,  are  the  most  metaphysical  of  all  dra- 
matic productions — so  much  so,  as  to  make  them 
unsuitcd  cither  to  the  tastes  or  capacities  of  a  pro- 
miscuous audience.  The  tragedies  of  Voltaire  are 
of  a  more  philosophical  character  than  those  of  Ra- 
cine or  Corncille,and  these  again  more  philosophi- 
cal than  the  earlier  productions  of  the  French 
drama. 

But  it  is  in  history  that  we  most  clearly  per- 
ceive the  spirit  of  the  age.  Formerly  it  consiited 
in  little  more  than  a  recital  of  the  actions  of  prin- 
ces, public  or  private ;  and  no  occurrence  in  the 
annals  of  a  nation  w  as  deemed  worthy  of  comme- 
moration, except  battles  and  conquests,  revolutions 
and  insurrections— with  now  and  then  the  notice 
of  a  plague,  famine,  earthquake  or  other  general 
calamity.  Now,  however,  the  historian  aims  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  society 
and  the  arts  of  civilization  ;  with  the  advancemeot 
or  decline  of  religion,  literature,  laws,  manner*, 
commerce — every  thing  indeed,  w  hich  is  connect- 
ed w  ith  the  happiness  or  dignity  of  man;  he  does 
this,  not  only  becauso  he  deems  these  subjects  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  an  enlarged  and  literal 
mind,  but  also  because  we  can,  from  a  faithful 
narrative  of  these  events,  traced  out  from  their 
causes,  and  to  their  effects,  learn  the  lesson*  of 
wisdom — and  seeing  the  approach  of  evil,  he  bet- 
ter aide  to  avert  or  mitigate  it.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  all  history  must  now  be  written,  to  be  ap- 
proved or  even  read. 

In  the  study  of  language,  wo  perceive  the  same 
evidences  of  our  intellectual  advancement.  By 
arranging  the  elements  of  speech  according  to  the 
physical  organs  employed  in  their  utterance,  great 
light  has  been  thrown  on  etymology,  and  in  this 
way,  affinities  have  been  traced,  first  among  lan- 
guages, and  through  them  among  nations  appa- 
rently unconnected.  And  as  all  language  consist* 
of  signs  of  our  mental  operations,  the  general 
principles  of  grammar  have  been  sought  in  the 
laws  of  the  mind  ;  while  language  in  turn,  ha* 
been  sometimes  successfully  invoked  to  explain 
those  laws;  and  thus  philology  and  mental  philo- 
sophy have  assisted  in  elucidating  each  other. 

This  branch  of  philosophy  (which  treats  of  our 
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mental  faculties)  has  not  indeed  made  as  much 
progress  •«  many  others;  for  it  admits  not  the 
discovery  of  new  facts.  But  neither  has  this  been 
stationary.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  analyzing  its  compound  states ;  in  separating  its 
original  from  its  derivative  properties ;  in  tracing 
many  seemingly  diverse  operations  to  one  simple 
principle.  To  be  convinced  of  this  improvement, 
we  have  only  to  regard  the  theory  of  associations 
as  it  now  is,  compared  with  the  slight  and  vague 
notice  of  it  by  Locke ;  or  advert  to  the  opinions 
of  the  same  eminent  man  on  the  foundation  of  mo- 
rals. He  maintained  that  there  was  no  original  pro- 
pensity in  mankind  to  approve  one  action  as  virtu- 
ous, and  another  as  vicious;  and  that  there  was  no 
practical  principle  which  was  approved  or  con- 
demned by  all  nations.  He  even  denied  that  pa- 
rental affection,  the  strongest  feeling  in  the  mater- 
nal bosom,  was  an  original  feeling.  He  refers  to 
the  inventions  of  travellers  in  support  of  his 
theory,  and  was  as  credulous  of  the  anomalous 
facta  they  related,  as  he  was  skeptical  of  innate 
propensities.  Thus  he  says:  "  It  is  familiar  among 
the  Mingrelians,  a  people  professing  Christianity, 
to  bury  their  children  alive  without  scruple;  he 
asserts  that  the  Caribbees  were  wont  to  fat  and  eat 
their  oivn  children ;"  and  that  a  people  of  Peru  who 
followed  this  practice,  used,  when  by  the  course  ol 
nature  they  no  longer  had  a  prospect  of  more  chil- 
dren lo  eat,  "  to  kill  and  eat  the  mothers." 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people 
of  this  globe,  and  juster  modes  of  reasoning,  have 
<ii**i[wited  these  illusions;  and  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  laws  of  the  mind  will,  in  no  distant  day,  l>e 
traced  with  an  accuracy  and  precision  little  infe- 
rior to  those  which  prevail  in  most  branches  of 
physics. 

In  the  science  of  political  economy  too,  we  see 
the  advance  of  the  light  of  philosophy.  The  er- 
rors which  were  the  result  of  general  and  deep- 
rooted  prejudices,  have  yielded  to  the  force  of 
reason;  and  all  enlightened  men  now  agree  that 
nothing  is  so  injurious  to  national  prosperity  as  too 
much  regulation  ;  and  that  the  desire  which  man- 
kind have  to  increase  their  means  of  enjoyment, 
operates  more  unceasingly,  and  sagaciously ,  and  be- 
neficially, than  any  schemes  of  the  government, 
however  vigilant,  intelligent  and  free  from  bias ; 
since  governments  at  best  can  operate  only  by 
general  rules,  which  injure  some  in  benefiting 
others, — while  the  sagacity  of  individuals,  with 
few  exceptions,  devises  the  best  rules  for  each  par- 
ticular case. 

It  was  for  philosophy  also  to  discover  the  connec- 
tion l»etween  good  government  and  the  national 
prosperity,  and  that  a  community  will  have  the 
most  industry,  skill  and  thrift,  where  property  is 
best  protected — where  every  one  can  freely  exer- 
cise his  talents  or  his  capital,  and  securely  enjoy 
the  fruits  they  have  yielded.    Philosophy,  or  un- 


prejudiced reason,  if  you  prefer  it,  also  refuted  an 
error  once  prevalent,  that  one  country,  or  one  part 
of  a  country,  was  injured  by  another's  welfare ; 
and  proved  both  by  reasoning  and  example,  that 
every  accession  of  wealth  or  prosperity,  expe- 
rienced by  one  portion,  radiates  light  and  heat  to 
all  around  it. 

If  the  progress  of  philosophy,  or  human  reason, 
has  done  so  much  in  the  moral  sciences,  it  has 
done  yet  more  in  the  physical  branches  of  know- 
ledge for  the  material  world — more  invites  our 
attention  and  speculation — is  more  within  the 
reach  of  experiment,  and  the  benefits  it  confers 
are  more  direct  and  obvious.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  my  purpose,  if  I  were  competent  to  the  task,  to 
mark  the  steps  by  which  man  has  passed  from 
conjecture  to  certainly — from  rash  hypothesis  to 
theories  founded  on  cautious  observation  and  ex- 
periment— from  inquiries  which,  if  successful,  had 
only  gratified  curiosity,  to  discoveries  and  im- 
provements immediately  conducive  to  the  benefits 
of  society.  To  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  advance 
of  science,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  lo  look  at  what 
the  condition  of  man  now  is,  compared  with  what 
it  was. 

In  whatever  direction  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  be- 
hold some  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  We 
cannot  see  a  ship,  a  book,  a  gun,  a  watch — scarce- 
ly the  commonest  implement  or  utensil — without 
being  made  sensible  of  the  wonders  achieved  by 
human  science  and  art, — the  result  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  a  thousand  minds  and  ten  thousand 
hands,  embodied  in  a  form  that  has  added  incal- 
culably to  man's  power  and  enjoyment.  If  we 
take  the  departments  of  knowledge  separately,  we 
are  tilled  with  admiration  at  the  labor  by  which  it 
has  climbed,  and  the  elevation  it  has  attained. 
Astronomy,  not  content  with  leaching  us  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  moons  of  our  svstem, 
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and  by  them,  enabling  us  to  traverse  the  pathless 
ocean  with  the  certainty  with  which  we  travel  by 
land — of  itself  a  glorious  achievement  of  science — 
now  undertakes  to  estimate  the  weight  and  density 
of  these  bodies — their  influence  on  one  another — 
of  the  smallest  on  the  largest— the  flight  of  comets, 
and  even  some  of  the  changes  of  position  in  the 
stars  themselves.  Optics  has  taught  us  new  laws 
of  light,  and  has  subjected  the  most  subtle  and  the 
most  rapid  body  in  nature  to  measurements,  of 
as  much  certainty  as  the  gross  portions  of  matter. 
We  now  know  the  weight,  density,  motions,  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  which  encom- 
passes the  earth  ;  the  laws  of  sound — its  velocity, 
force,  repercussion,  musical  tone.  By  electri- 
city, magnetism,  galvanism,  arc  revealed  to  us 
new  fluids  of  thcexislcncc  of  which  we  did  not  for- 
merly dream.  Their  laws  have  been  investigated 
with  all  the  accuracy,  acutcness  and  unwearied 
diligence  which  belongs  to  modern  science;  and 
though  this  branch  of  physics  is  every  day  re- 
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celvtng  new  accessions,  it  already  forms  a  copious 
science  of  itself.  While  yet  in  the  full  career  of 
discovery,  it  affords  persuasive  evidence  of  the 
close  affinity  if  not  identity  of  light,  heat,  mag- 
netism, electricity  and  galvanism. 

The  progress  of  chemistry,  shows  us  the  growth 
of  the  human  intellect  in  its  numerous  useful  re- 
sults. In  the  power  it  has  acquired  over  brute 
matter,  it  has  added  infinitely  to  our  means  of 
comfort  or  enjoyment,  by  improving  the  useful 
arts  of  husbandry,  metallurgy,  dying,  bleaching, 
tanning,  brewing  and  medicine.  Some  of  these 
improvements  have,  indeed,  been  the  effect  of  ac- 
cident; but  many,  nay  the  most  of  them,  have 
been  the  result  of  human  inquiry  and  sagacity. 
And  the  atomic  ihtttry,  which  gives  us  an  insight 
into  some  of  the  primary  laws  of  matter,  is  a  pure 
deduction  of  reason. 

By  chemical  discoveries,  useful  processes  which 
once  required  months,  or  even  years,  are  now  ef- 
fected in  a  few  days.  The  chemist  has  found  means 
to  separate  one  of  several  properties  from  a  drug, 
so  that  its  medicinal  effect  may  be  undiminished 
and  unaffected  by  other  combined  properties  origi- 
nally with  it.  Light,  which  formerly  was  fur- 
nished only  by  the  valuable  substances  of  wax, 
tallow,  spermaceti  or  oil,  has  been  supplied  of  a 
better  quality,  from  the  cheapest  and  most  abun- 
dant objects  in  nature;  and  these  improvements 
are  but  the  precursors  of  the  more  splendid  reti- 
nue which  are  hereafter  destined  to  make  their 
ap|iearance.  This  science  gives  us  assurance  that 
all  those  substances  which  are  most  indispensable 
to  man,  because  they  repair  the  waste  which  Is  un- 
ceasingly going  on  in  his  bodily  frame,  arc  dis- 
persed in  boundless  profusion  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, but  under  forms  and  combinations  which 
conceal  them  from  our  unassisted  senses  ;  and  that 
it  may  be  within  the  scope  of  human  art  to  sepa- 
rate those  which  arc  nutritious,  and  assimilate 
with  our  system,  from  those  that  are  of  a  noxious 
or  neutral  character,  and  thus  to  modify  the  law 
which  has  hitherto  limited  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind. It  is  now  thought  whatever  vegetable  sub- 
stances can  be  made  soluble  can  be  made  digesti- 
ble, in  proof  of  which,  a  German  chemist*  has 
already  succeeded  in  converting  ligneous  sub- 
stances into  wholesome  aliment ;  and  it  has  long 
been  known  that  sugar  may  be  made  by  a  similar 
chemical  conversion.  What  would  have  been  the 
transmutation  for  which  the  alchemist  of  former 
days  consumed  so  many  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights,  compared  v/ith  these?  Gold  owesitsextra- 
ordinary  value  to  its  scarcity,  and  had  the  adept 
succeeded  in  making  it  at  pleasure,  he  would  have 
lessened  its  value  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  in- 
creased the  quantity.  If  he  could  have  converted 
copper  into  gold,  the  gold  would  have  been  worth 

•  Profcwor  Autcuriah  of  Tubingen. 


no  more  than  the  copper,  except  for  the  expense 
of  the  transmutation.  And  if  society  had  gained 
some  advantage  in  being  able  to  substitute  it  for 
metals  that  are  liable  to  rust,  yet  it  would  have 
lost  as  much  by  the  destruction  of  its  property  of 
containing  great  value  in  a  small  bulk,  and  its 
consequent  unfitness  to  perform  the  functions  of 
money. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  splendid 
visions  of  science  may  never  be  realized :  but  then 
other  discoveries  and  improvements  may  take 
place  of  equal  and  greater  importance;  and  sliould 
those  hopes  be  verified,  would  they  exhibit  a 
greater  triumph  of  art  than  has  been  witnessed  in 
our  day?  they  are  certainly  not  more  beyond  the 
bounds  of  seeming  probability  than  balloons,  and 
diving  bells,  and  rail  roads,  would  have  appeared 
to  a  former  age. 

The  most  extravagant  fancy  in  which  the  man 
of  science  has  indulged  would  scarcely  exceed  the 
wonders  now  wrought  by  steam,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  simplicity  of  the  means,  or  the  magnitude 
of  the  results.    When  in  every  vessel  of  heated 
water  mankind  had  always  seen  a  vapor  arise, 
who  could  have  supposed  that  in  this  simple  fact, 
nature  had  furnished  an  agent,  which  by  skilfully 
managing,  he  could  multiply  his  natural  strength 
a  thousand  fold,  and  move  from  place  to  place  with 
the  swiftness  of  ubird?  By  the  alternate  produc 
tion  and  condensation  of  this  vapor,  which  he  is 
able  to  do  by  the  very  common  agents  of  fire  and 
water,  he  is  able  to  extract  the  ponderous  minerals 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  having  made  it  pre- 
viously drain  off  the  water  which  put  them  out  of 
his  reach.    By  the  same  power  he  fashions  the 
metal  he  has  made,  into  bars,  or  sheets,  or  rods, 
according  to  his  various  purjKises.    By  it  he  per- 
forms all  those  operations  which  require  incessant 
action  as  well  as  preterhuman  strength  ;  and  thus 
it  is  made  to  spin  and  weave,  to  saw  and  bore  and 
plane.  By  this  he  grinds  his  flour,  cuts  and  pol- 
ishes marble,  prints  newspapers,  and  transfers  both 
himself  and  his  commodities  from  place  to  place, 
by  land  or  by  water,  with  a  rapidity  which  had 
existed  only  in  the  creations  of  an  eastern  imagi- 
nation ;  and  what  is  no  less  admirable,  with  a  di- 
minution of  fatigue  equal  to  the  increase  of  speed. 

The  kindred  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
have  undergone  the  same  improvements  as  Oiat  of 
chemistry.  And  by  a  course  of  inductive  reason- 
ing, founded  on  careful  observation,  the  changes 
which  the  outer  crust  of  our  earth,  to  the  small 
comparative  extent  that  we  are  able  to  penetrate 
it,  have  been  most  satisfactorily  shown,  and  refer- 
red to  their  several  chemical  or  mechanical  agenU. 
It  has  also  afforded  data  from  which  important 
facts  in  the  history  of  organized  being*  have  l>een 
tleduced,  and  thus  it  has  shed  a  light  on  a  branch 
of  knowledge  from  which  it  seemed  most  remote. 
The  notion  which  once  prevailed,  that  no  species 
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of  animals  is  extinct,  has  been  incontestibly  dis- 
proved ;  and  it  has  shown  not  only  that  there  were 
many  species  » hich  not  only  do  not  now  exist, 
but  which  tould  nol  subsist  in  the  present  slate  of 
the  world.  Where  important  facts  have  not  been 
discovered  by  human  reason,  wc  see  its  |K>wer 
exerted  in  profiting  by  those  which  accident  has 
suggested ;  as  in  (iulvani's  discovery  and  that  of 
Hiiny  in  crystallography,  of  vaccination  and  many 
others. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  there 
is  no  one  which  sooner  exercised  the  understand- 
ings of  men  than  that  of  medicine,  first  as  a  prac- 
tical art,  and  then  as  a  science,  as  there  is  none  to 
which  he  is  impelled  by  stronger  motives;  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  practised  by  a  separate 
class,  in  some  of  the  rudest  nations.  Yet  long  and 
diligently  as  it  hus  been  cultivated,  it  has  made 
prodigious  advances  of  late  years,  and  human  rea- 
son has  here  too  achieved  its  accustomed  triumphs. 
In  the  surgical  branch  diseases  are  cured  every 
day,  often  too  by  young  and  inex|»ericnced  o|iera- 
tors,  that  were  once  deemed  immedicable,  and  often 
proved  fatal.  The  materia  medica  has  been  im- 
proved both  by  happy  accidents,  and  the  scientific 
labors  of  the  chemist — and  the  science,  trusting 
only  to  cautious  observation  and  experiment,  has 
profited  as  much  by  what  it  has  rejected  from  the 
catalogue  of  sanative  remedies,  as  what  it  has 
added.  Reason  has  here  taken  the  place  of  super- 
stition and  blind  credulity,  and  few  prescriptions 
are  now  made  on  purely  empirical  grounds.  We 
have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  advance 
of  the  medical  science,  in  the  greater  average 
length  of  life  now,  compared  with  former  periods. 
It  has  in  England  increased  in  31  years  from  1  in 
33  to  1  in  58.  A  similar  increase  has  been  found 
to  have  taken  place  in  every  nation  of  Europe. 
In  Great  Britain,  Prance  and  Germany,  the  ave- 
rage increase  has  been  from  1  in  30  to  1  in  38  in 
less  than  two  generations.  And  if  a  part  of  this 
melioration  may  be  attributed  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  men,  to  the  greater  wealth  and  com- 
fort of  a  greater  number,  the  diminution  of  intem- 
perance and  other  vices,  a  part  also  seems  fairly 
attributable  to  the  medical  science ;  but  in  either 
way  it  attests  the  progress  of  reason  and  philosophy. 

The  progress  of  those  sciences  which  exercise 
no  other  faculty  but  the  reason,  also  attest  the 
increase  and  vigor  of  the  human  faculties.  Al- 
gebra is  not  only  more  generally  cultivated  than 
in  a  former  age,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  every 
species  of  regular  form  and  motion  that  matter  can 
assume,  and  has  thus  reached  conclusions  which 
seemed  unattainable  by  human  skill ;  and  the  cal- 
culus which  one  generation  readily  performs,  was 
scarcely  intelligible  to  that  which  preceded  it. 

Even  our  most  familiar  and  household  concerns 
show  the  increased  influence  of  reason  over  our 
actions.    The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  more  con- 


formable to  nature  than  formerly,  and  less  biassed 
by  caprice  and  arbitrary  or  accidental  forms.  I 
need  only,  by  way  of  proof,  refer  to  hair  jiowder 
and  buckles,  and  the  light  ligatures  which  once 
bound  our  limbs  or  bodies,  but  bind  them  no 
longer.  Forms  have  been  discarded  or  abridged 
and  made  subservient  to  convenience — our  modes 
of  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping — all  the  ordinary 
habits  of  social  life  prove  the  growing  ascendancy 
of  reason  over  habit  and  prejudice.  Though  in 
all  of  these  we  may  occasionally  see  some  retro- 
grade steps. 

The  more  philosophical  spirit  of  modern,  com- 
pared with  ancient  times,  is  illustrated  by  what 
was  then  considered  as  the  seven  wonders  of  tho 
world.  They  boasted  of  magnitude  or  costliness — 
of  some  enormous  ex|>enditure  of  human  labor 
in  a  pyramid,  a  statue  or  temple,  which  was  fitted 
to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  senses.  But 
what  arc  the  objects  which  now  fill  men's  minds 
with  admiration  and  astonishment?  They  are  such 
as  are  addressed  to  their  powers  of  reflection — 
great  moral  changes  like  the  American  or  French 
revolutions;  the  liberation  of  Greece  or  of  Span- 
ish America:  or  if  they  be  of  a  physical  character, 
then  they  are  of  some  successful  effort  of  science 
and  art  which  directly  conduces  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  application  of 
steam  to  manufactures  and  navigation — tho  New 
York  Canal,  the  Manchester  Rail  Road,  and  the 
Thames  Tunnel.  These,  and  such  as  these,  are 
the  world's  wonders  in  our  day. 

Such  then,  Mr.  President,  is  the  character  of 
the  changes  which  the  mind  of  man  has  wrought 
on  physical  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  improvement 
of  his  own  condition ;  and  these  in  turn  have  ef- 
fected an  immense  change  in  the  character  of  his 
mind.  He  has  become  less  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  his  senses  and  more  to  that  of  h  is  reason.  Ho 
is  necessarily  made  to  perceive  an  infinite  number 
of  new  and  intricate  relations,  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  civilization  arc  ever  adding  to 
those  which  previously  existed,  and  his  reasoning 
faculties  have  acquired  strength  in  proportion  to 
their  exercise.  From  particular  facts  he  is  con- 
tinually deducing  general  laws;  and  from  those 
general  laws,  laws  still  more  comprehensive.  The 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  elaborate  deduc- 
tions of  one  age  become  the  obvious  truths  of  that 
which  succeeds  it,  and  each  succeeding  generation 
is  more  capable  of  intricate  processes  of  reasoning 
than  its  predecessor. 

In  the  same  proportion  too,  as  reason  acquires 
strength,  the  dominion  of  the  passions  becomes 
weaker.  They  are  less  likely  to  be  excited  by 
unworthy  causes,  and  less  violent  when  excited. 
Reason  obviously  tends  to  prevent  those  mental 
perturbations  which  arise  from  false  views  of 
things,  as  from  mistaken  notions  of  right— from 
tho  exaggerations  of  future  good  or  evil,  and 
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wrong;  estimates  of  their  probability.  Many  ob- 
jects which  a  more  ignorant  age  has  deemed  im- 
portant, the  light  of  philosophy  exhibits  in  their 
real  insignificance.  And  in  addition  to  all  these 
direct  causes,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  our 
minds  being  now  so  much  more  occupied  in  no- 
ticing causes  and  effects,  and  other  important  re- 
lations, will  be  less  prone  to  strong  emotions, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  have  tho  sanction  of 
reason.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  favor  the 
dream  of  some  speculatists,  that  philosophy  will 
ever  eradicate  the  passions.  This  result  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  It  is  in  their  proper  in- 
dulgence that  consists  all  that  is  called  either  hap- 
piness or  virtue,  and  all  that  deserves  to  be  so 
considered  by  a  moral  and  intellectual  being. 
They  are 

"The  lights  and  shades,  whoso  well-accorded  strife 
"  Gives  all  the  strength  nnd  color  of  our  life." 

The  passions  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
winds  which  impel  the  ship  on  the  ocean  of  life,* 
but  reason  performs  higher  functions  than  "  the 
card."  It  sits  at  the  helm,  and  guides  the  course 
of  tho  bark  when  the  gale  is  not  too  strong,  and 
takes  in  sail  when  it  is. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  growing  ascen- 
dancy of  reason  is, that  there  will  be  less  inequality 
in  the  civil  condition  of  mankind;  and  happy  are 
they  whose  political  institutions  enable  them  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  change,  without 
going  through  the  process  of  blood  and  violence. 
Whatever  may  be  the  advantages,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  a  difference  of  ranks,  the  institution 
originated  in  accident,  and  is  supported  by  illu- 
sions, which  natural  enough  in  a  certain  stage  of 
society,  the  light  of  philosophy  tends  to  dissipate  ; 
and  as  ghosts,  witches  antl  other  shadows  of  the 
night  have  vanished  at  the  approaching  dawn  of 
reason,  the  further  progress  of  day  will  extinguish 
hereditary  rank,  which,  when  it  does  not,  like 
faux-firc,  shine  by  its  own  corruption,  emits  an 
ineffectual  ray  at  best. 

If  the  preceding  views  nre  correct,  it  would 
follow  that  in  our  reasonings  from  the  past  to  the 
future  we  must  take  these  changes  of  the  human 
character  into  account,  and  if  we  do,  that  they 
would  sometimes  lead  us  to  expect  different  re- 
sults hereafter  from  those  which  formerly  took 
place  under  similar  circumstances.  The  failure 
to  make  allowance  for  these  changes,  has  produced 
much  groundless  apprehension,  much  mistaken  con- 
fidence, and  much  false  vaticination. 

In  thus  speaking  of  the  gradual  progress  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
tho  advancement  is  uninterrupted.  Far  from  it. 
Though  the  tide  may  be  rising,  each  individual 
wave  does  not  always  reach  as  far  as  tliat  which 

*  [On  llfc'n  vnai  ocean  diversely  we  snil, 

Beaton  the  card,  but  ptMjoa  ia  iho  gale.]— Pope. 


preceded  it :  so  man,  in  his  onward  progress  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence,  does  occasionally  make 
oblique  and  even  retrograde  steps.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  those  prejudices  which  have  not  yet  been 
dislodged  from  their  strong  holds — under  the  sway 
of  our  passions,  which  indeed  may  be  regulated, 
but  can  never  be  extinguished,  reason  for  awhile 
succumbs  and  philosophy  disap|tears.  Thus,  in 
the  Reformation,  the  struggle  between  those  who 
sought  to  get  rid  of  the  ancient  abuses,  and  those 
who  endeavored  to  maintain  them,  was  accompa- 
nied with  ferocity,  cruelty  and  injustice ;  and  men 
were  often  hated  and  persecuted  in  proportion  to 
their  sincerity  in  avowing  their  real  sentiments, 
and  their  firmness  in  maintaining  them.  Then 
too,  we  beheld  those  who  had  been  the  victims  of 
oppression,  when  power  changed  hands,  becoming 
persecutors  in  turn ;  and  this,  not  on  the  principle 
of  retaliation,  but  because  the  new  persecutors 
were  impelled  by  the  same  blind  fury  as  their 
predecessors,  in  regarding  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion  as  synonymous  with  crime. 

Philosophy  had  not  then  advanced  far  enough 
to  teach  them  that  men  were  responsible  only  to 
their  own  conscience  and  their  God  for  their  modes 
of  faith;  and  that  punishment  tended  to  make 
hypocrites  of  the  bad  and  martyrs  of  the  good, 
but  converts  of  none.  They  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  unadulterated  common  sense  of  that  portion  of 
mankind,  who  were  less  frenzied  by  zeal,  revolted 
at  such  injustice;  and  that  their  sympathies  acted 
more  powerfully  in  favor  of  the  sufferer,  than 
their  fears  in  favor  of  their  persecutors  ;  a  truth 
which  has  suggested  tlie  maxim  that "  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church." 

The  French  revolution  also  furnished  a  signal 
instance  of  the  retrograde  steps  of  philosophy. 
The  oppressions,  the  injustice,  the  absurdities  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  above  all,  the  incon- 
gruities of  many  of  its  institutions  with  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  of  private  society  in  France, 
could  not  be  corrected  without  calling  forth  all 
the  strongest  impulses  of  our  nature— the  worst 
passions  of  the  worst  men,  as  well  as  the  nobler 
feelings  of  the  best.  The  advanced  state  of  reason 
and  philosophy  among  the  educated  classes, acting 
on  the  sense  of  justice,  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
heart  of  man,  made  the  mass  of  the  nation  see  and 
feel  the  odium  of  their  civil  institutions,  and  de- 
termined them  to  attempt  a  remedy.  They  were 
prompted  in  their  schemes,  and  quickened  in  their 
sensibility  by  the  superior  social  condition  of  their 
neighbors,  the  English,  and  yet  more  by  the 
American  revolution  and  its  happy  issue.  Ik- 
fore  this  great  event,  their  notice  of  the  defects  or 
abuses  of  their  government  was  confined  to  phi- 
losophical speculatists — to  rhetorical  declaimers— 
or  to  those  who  wielded  the  lighter,  but  no  les« 
efficient  weapons  of  ridicule — to  all  of  whom  many 
of  those  classes  who  most  profited  by  the  existing 
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abuses,  bowing  to  the  resistless  force  of  truth,  and 
not  foreseeing  the  danger  to  themselves,  gave 
their  cordial  support.  Public  opinion  was  thus 
gradually  gaining  strength  aud  unanimity ;  and 
when  accident  afforded  a  favorable  occasion  for  the 
reformers  to  act,  every  one  was  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  and  force  with  which  they  acted.  But 
there  were  strong  interests  and  passions  arrayed 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  shock  of  the  conflict  was 
violent  in  proportion. 

An  soon  as  the  cry  of  reform  and  change  was 
sounded,  every  furious  and  ignoble  passion — every 
sordid  and  profligate  and  depraved  motive,  hoping 
to  profit  by  the  confusion,  entered  into  the  strife, 
anil  corrupted  the  whole  mass.  Then  it  was  that 
in  the  heart  of  Christendom,  we  saw  a  city,  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  every  refinement  of 
civilization — the  emporium  of  science,  literature 
and  the  arts — suddenly  transformed  into  a  moral 
desert.  The  annals  of  mankind  had  recorded  no 
such  metamorphosis.  To  the  senses  indeed,  all 
the  monuments  of  science  and  art  and  social  im- 
provement remained,  but  they  seemed  to  belong 
to  other  times.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  hu- 
man character  was  forcibly  overturned,  or  wrest- 
ed from  its  natural  position.  Women  without 
humanity  or  timidity,  at  one  moment  braving 
death,  and  at  another  thirsting  for  blood.  Science 
and  practical  art  employed  in  devising  new  modes 
of  taking  away  life.  Statesmen  and  legislators 
engrossed  by  the  one  great  subject  of  how  they 
might  exterminate  citizens  no  less  than  foreign 
enemies.  Speculative  minds  racking  their  inven- 
tions to  frame  excuses  for  these  enormities,  or  in 
making  frivolous  changes  in  the  names  of  streets 
and  provinces — of  the  months  and  days — while 
Religion,  finding  nothing  congenial  to  her  own 
mildness  and  purity,  fled  from  the  country,  and 
the  infuriated  multitude  hallooed  and  exulted  in 
her  retreat:  and  in  the  metropolis  of  fashion, 
which  bad  given  the  laws  of  dress  to  all  Europe, 
and  one  of  whose  most  distinguished  literati*  had 
asserted  that  the  apparel  was  a  part  of  the  man,  an 
attention  to  outward  appearance  was  deemed  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  aristocracy.  Nor  was  there 
a  more  certain  mode  of  awakening  suspicion  of 
incivism,  than  to  seem  to  be  devout,  or  moral,  or 
gentlemanly,  unless  these  obnoxious  qualities  w  ere 
redeemed  by  some  accompaniment  of  crime. 

There  have  been  those  who  would  make  phi- 
losophy responsible  for  these  extravagances  and 
excesses,  because  it  had  been  assiduously  culti- 
vated in  Paris,  just  before  the  Revolution,  and 
some  of  its  maxims  were  appealed  to  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  excesses.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust.  There  was  mingled  with  the  enlightened 
part  of  the  Paris  population,  a  far  larger  por- 
tion which  was  immersed  in  the  grossest  ignorance. 


•  The  Count  dc  Buffo;:. 

Vol  .1.-53 


They  had  been  brought  up  as  it  were  in  a  prison 
house,  into  which  the  surrounding  light  of  heaven 
could  never  penetrate ;  and,  when  set  free  from  the 
restraints  of  law,  they  were  powerful  instruments 
of  mischief  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  at  once 
skilful  and  unscrupulous  in  using  them.  There 
were  also  those  who  partook  of  the  intellectual 
light  of  the  age,  but  who  from  a  faulty  education, 
or  accident,  or  the  unjust  institutions  of  society  had 
not  proportional  moral  improvement— men  who 
saw  the  inequality  with  which  the  goods  of  life 
were  distributed  ;  that  those  who  hnd  the  smallest 
share  were  the  most  numerous ;  and  that  they  might 
be  prompted  to  the  inclination,  as  they  already 
had  the  ability,  lobe  their  own  carvers.  An  alli- 
ance was  thus  formed  between  cunning  and  igno- 
rance— the  cunning  few  and  ignorant  many — and 
no  wonder  that  in  a  sliort  time,  all  that  was  vene- 
rable and  virtuous  and  generous,  as  well  as  all 
that  had  been  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  were  fu- 
riously assailed  and  beaten  to  the  ground.  The 
progress  of  knowledge  had  no  other  agency  in 
producing  this  result,  than  that  a  portion  of  society 
borrowed  its  intellectual  light  without  approach- 
ing near  enough  to  profit  by  its  moral  warmth  : 
and  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  blame  philosophy  for 
these  outrages,  as  to  blame  religion  for  the  bloody 
massacres  and  merciless  persecutions  which  were 
perpetrated  in  her  name.  W  ith  far  greater  rea- 
son may  the  moderation  observed  by  the  mob  of 
Paris,  in  the  three  day  revolution  of  1830,  be  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  of  the  liberal  and  philoso- 
phical spirit,  which  had  been  gaining  ground 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  particularly 
in  France  for  twenty  years  before  :  and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  this  moderation,  as  well  as  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  would  bo  exercised,  was  confi- 
dently predicted  in  this  country,  by  a  French 
gentleman,*  now  enjoying  an  elevated  rank  in 
France ;  and  he  founded  his  prediction  on  the  im- 
proved character  of  the  population  of  Paris. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the  past  effects  of 
the  progress  of  philosophy,  let  us  now  look  before 
us,  and  endeavoring  to  scan  the  future,  learn  what 
are  hcroaaer  to  be  its  effects  on  the  world,  especi- 
ally on  that  portion  of  it,  in  which  we  are  most 
interested. 

We  are  sometimes  reproached  with  being 
more  disposed  to  look  at  what  our  country  will 
be,  than  at  what  it  is;  but  when  the  changes  are 
so  rapid  and  great,  we  should  not  only  betray  a 
strange  insensibility  to  our  future  destiny,  but  be 
grossly  wanting  in  prudence,  not  to  keep  the  fact 
constantly  present  to  our  minds.  Ft  should  af- 
fect our  policy,  legislation,  and  even  our  indi- 
vidual contracts  and  schemes  of  profit;  and  while 
we  do  not  object  to  other  nations  seeing,  in  the 

♦  General  BcrnnrJ,  whnne  anticipations  of  the  leading  events 
i>f  that  revolution,  In  a  conversation  with  the  author,  had  all  tho 
accuracy  of  history. 
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mirror  of  the  past,  interesting  memorials  of  their 
former  glory,  they  may  suffer  us  to  look  at  ours, 
through  the  prism  of  hope,  in  which  objects  arc  a 
little  distorted  without  being  exaggerated,  and 
appear  in  hues  delightfully  gay  and  diversified. 
L^t  us  see  then  how  the  certain  progress  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  probable  progress  of  reason  and 
philosophy  are  likely  to  affect  us. 

Of  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  United  States 
in  numbers,  powers  and  wealth,  we  have  now  a 
moral  certainty.  AAer  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  wc 
have  seen  that  their  population  continues  to  double 
at  the  rate  which  Franklin  long  ago  assumed,  and 
we  have  full  confirmation  of  the  views  taken  by 
Malthus  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  by  Frank- 
lin long  before  him,  that  mankind  continue  thus  to 
increase  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  easy. 
There  will  hardly  be  any  change  in  this  particular 
hero,  before  our  numbers  have  reached  60  persons 
to  a  square  mile.  Perhaps  when  we  consider  the 
remarkable  fertility  of  the  larger  part,  not  before 
we  have  reached  100 :  but  with  the  former  limit, 
our  country  would  contain  100  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, in  three  periods  of  doubling,  or  in  75  years. 
Somo  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  our 
future  increase  will  not  diminish  in  an  increasing' 
ratio ;  and  a  very  general  error  as  to  the  rate  of 
increase,  exhibited  at  the  last  census,  has  favored 
that  opinion.  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  increase 
for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1830,  was  a  fraction 
more  than  34  per  cent. ,  instead  of  a  fraction  more 
than  33  per  cent.,  as  our  almanacs  and  other  peri- 
odicals have  stated,  because  they  did  not  attend  to 
the  fact,  that  the  last  census  shewed  the  increase 
only  for  nine  years  and  ten  months.  This  result 
is  so  unexampled  and  so  great,  that  it  requires  an 
effort  for  us  to  conceive  its  reality;  yet  it  rests 
upon  as  satisfactory  grounds  as  any  future  event 
whatever:  and  it  is  not  a  remote  improbability, 
that  some  who  now  hear  me  will  live  to  see  our 
population  amount  to  100  millions. 

For  our  political  organization  we  have  nothing 
to  desire,  if  our  present  government  continues. 
The  self-healing  power,  which  more  or  less  per- 
vades all  bodies,  politic  as  woll  as  natural,  has 
unrestricted  vigor  here,  and  may  be  expected  to 
bring  an  adequate  remedy  for  every  political  dis- 
ease likely  to  arise. 

But  one  of  the  evils  apprehended  by  some,  is  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  is  asked,  if  this 
has  already  been  seriously  threatened,  how  will 
it  be  when  the  sources  of  collision  and  rivalship 
shall  be  multiplied— when  all  fear  of  foreign  ag- 
gression, which  now  operates  as  a  band  to  keep 
us  together,  shall  be  removed — when  personal  am- 
bition shall  seek,  by  a  separation,  that  field  for  its 
enterprises  which  the  Union  does  not  afford — and 
the  natural  increase  of  an  indigent  and  ignorant 
class  shall  furnish  him  with  ready  tools  for  his  sel- 
fish projects? 


But  I  do  not  see  the  probability  that  the  proud 
hopes,  which  dictated  a  perpetual  league  among 
the  states,  are  to  be  disappointed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  occasions  in  which  their  interests  clash 
are  few,  compared  with  those  in  which  they  coin- 
cide, and  that  one  of  the  strongest  ligaments  of 
union  is  the  diversity  of  pursuits  among  the  states, 
by  which  they  are  all  benefited  by  a  free  commercial 
intercourse.  Thus,  some  produce  grain  and  cattle, 
others,  fish,  or  sugar,  or  rice  and  cotton  :  some  are 
exclusively  agricultural  in  their  pursuits,  and  are 
of  course  venders  of  raw  produce,  whilst  others 
are  manufacturing  states,  and  purchasers  of  raw 
produce:  some  arc  largely  concerned  in  navi- 
gation, whilst  others  are  inland.  Thus  all  are 
gainers  by  an  interchange  of  their  respective  com- 
modities and  species  of  industry  ;  and  this  mutual 
commerce,  founded  in  mutual  interests,  will  less 
and  less  require  aid  from  the  government 

We  may,  moreover,  reasonably  expect,  that 
these  sources  of  mutual  benefit  and  intercourse 
will  increase,  and  that  new  products  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  will  arise  under  some  propitious 
accident  or  kindness  of  nature,  will  extend  the  mu- 
tual dependence  of  the  states,  and  proportionally 
multiply  the  bonds  of  union.  Each  state  will  be  im- 
portant to  the  rest  for  its  useful  products,  and  they 
in  turn  will  be  valuable  to  it,  both  for  affording  a 
market,  and  for  the  products  they  give  in  ex- 
change. The  commerce,  too,  will  be  the  more 
profitable,  and  likely  to  be  the  more  extensive, 
by  its  being  freo  from  imposts  or  vexatious  re- 
strictions. Under  the  fostering  care  of  this  free- 
dom, we  may  expect  that  wine,  and  silk,  and  the 
olive  may  be  added  to  the  products  of  the  south — 
and  that  whenever  labor  shall  fall  to  the  point  of 
merely  earning  a  subsistence,  tea  may  be  also  cul- 
tivated ;  as  no  doubt  some  part  of  our  country  is 
similar  in  climate  to  China,  since  it  is  not  only  in  a 
correspondent  latitude,  but  on  the  same  side  of  its 
continent. 

The  time  will  come  when  most  of  our  manufac- 
tures can  be  procured  from  the  northern  or  middle 
states  cheaper  than  from  Europe,  and  when  those 
states  will  also  furnish  a  larger  market  for  five  pro- 
ducts of  the  south  The  time  has  already  come  when 
cotton,  and  rice,  and  tobacco,  if  that  pernicious 
woed  shall  always  constitute  one  of  man's  artificial 
wants,  can  be  procured  more  cheaply  from  the 
southern  states  than  elsewhere;  and  though  there  is 
not,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States, 
as  much  land  adapted  to  the  cane  as  will  supply 
its  future  inhabitants  with  sugar,  without  that  in- 
crease of  price  which  must  greatly  diminish  its 
rate  of  consumption,  yet  the  trade  in  this  useful 
commodity  will  not  therefore  be  less  important, 
either  to  the  stales  which  sell,  or  those  which  pur- 
chase it. 

This  commercial  intercourse  will  be  greatly 
extended  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rail  i 
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which  are  destined  to  intersect  our  country  in 
every  direction.  By  the  greater  cheapness  o' 
transportation,  the  commerce  will  be  extended,  not 
only  because  more  distant  points  will  be  brought 
into  connection,  but  also  because  there  will  be  a 
greater  number  of  articles  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously transported.  All  the  canals  and  rail 
roads  from  one  state  to  another,  which  shall  be 
sufficiently  used  to  compensate  for  their  construc- 
tion, will  be  so  many  sinews  to  knit  together  our 
wide  spread  and  diversified  republic.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  have  already  thus  bound  them- 
selves to  the  west.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and, 
without  doubt,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  will  fol- 
low the  example. 

When  we  shall  be  thus  connected  by  the  golden 
chain  of  mutual  interests  instead  of  the  iron  fetters 
of  power,  and  by  that  homogeneousness  of  manners 
which  an  increased  intercourse  will  produce,  what 
will  be  likely  to  effect  a  separation  ?  Let  us  sup- 
pose any  state,  considering  itself  aggrieved  by  some 
measure  of  the  federal  government,  was  to  with- 
draw herself  from  the  confederacy,  and  that  the 
other  states  were  to  acquiesce  in  her  course,  either 
because  they  felt  no  interest  in  the  matter,  or  be- 
cause they  were  willing  to  surrender  up  those  in- 
terests to  a  claim  of  right.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  such  seceding  state  would  find  the 
disadvantages  of  its  new  situation  so  great,  sur- 
rounded by  rival  and  hostile  and  taunting  neigh- 
bors— attended  with  so  much  contingent  danger 
and  certain  expense,  that  after  the  first  irritation 
bad  passed  away,  it  would  sue  to  be  re-admitted 

But  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  no  distant  day, 
every  state  will  either  be  an  outlet  for  other  states 
to  the  ocean,  or  the  medium  of  communication  for 
those  lying  on  each  side  of  it,  it  would  be  accord- 
ing to  all  experience  to  presume  that  they  will  not 
regard  a  question  thus  directly  aflbcting  their  in- 
terests, as  one  also  affecting  thoir  rights,  and  will 
vindicate  l>oth,  by  an  appeal  to  force,  if  necessary: 
and  thus  the  question  of  separation  will  always  be 
a  question  of  war.  The  constitutional  question, 
which  may  have  been  previously  agitated,  will  be 
drowned  in  the  din  and  tumult  of  arms,  and  finally 
decided  by  the  issue  of  the  war.  Victory  is  the 
great  arbiter  of  right  in  national  disputes,  and  that 
scale  of  justice  on  which  she  happens  to  light,  is 
almost  sure  to  preponderate. 

I  have  been  supposing  the  case  of  a  single  state, 
or  even  a  small  section  of  states  to  desire  a  sepa- 
ration. But  it  may  be  asked  whether  all  the 
states  may  not  voluntarily  consent  to  a  dissolution  ; 
or  at  least  so  large  a  portion  as  to  make  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  rest  hopeless.  I  answer  that  I 
am  not  able  to  conceive  any  such  general  and  pow- 
erful cause,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  example  ol  a  simi- 
lar voluntary  disseverance  in  history.  In  every 
case  in  which  an  integral  community,  whether 
consolidated  or  confederate,  has  been  separated,  it 


has  been  by  violence,  and  commonly  external  vio- 
lence— cither  by  one  nation,  subjugating  another, 
or  by  some  successful  leader  succeeding  by  his 
arts  and  talents  in  arraying  one  part  against  the 
rest :  or  the  parts  of  a  great  empire  have  been  par- 
titioned among  the  descendants  or  legatees  of  the 
last  occopant — none  of  which  causes  of  separation 
can  be  expected  to  operate  here.  It  is  indeed  a 
conceivable  thing  fur  some  prominent  and  popular 
individual  to  excite  a  particular  state  to  discontent, 
and  finally  to  civil  war;  and  although  we  have 
happily  had  no  example  of  such  flagitiousness,  we 
have  seen  enough  to  make  us  think  it  possible : 
yet  whatever  may  be  the  supposed  success  of  such 
men  at  home,  there  will  always  be  many  counter- 
actions to  their  influence  in  the  adjoining  states, 
and  in  the  same  degree  that  the  agitator  is  a  popu- 
lar idol  in  his  own  state,  he  will  be  an  object  of 
suspicion  in  the  adjoining  states,  who  will  judge  of 
him  by  his  actions,  unaffected  by  his  arts  or  the 
imposing  lustre  of  his  personal  qualities. 

Our  own  past  history  affords  some  confirmation 
of  these  views.  It  is,  for  example,  now  seen,  since 
the  veil  which  once  concealed  the  acts  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  has  been  partially  raised,  that  the 
power  of  the  agents  in  that  combination  to  sepa- 
rate the  union  was  far  less  than  had  been  supposed, 
and  that  they  could  not  have  led  on  the  states 
there  represented  to  make  that  shew  of  resistance 
to  the  general  government  which  excited  appre- 
hensions for  the  union,  if  they  had  professed  any 
other  than  the  moderate  and  legitimate  objects  of 
making  their  peculiar  interests  more  respected, 
and  of  providing  additional  guards  against  the  in- 
vasion of  those  interests  in  the  time  to  come.  It 
now  appears,  that  however  we  may  disapprove 
the  means  used  to  effectuate  their  objects,  the  ends 
were  blameless ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  moment  the  separation  of  the  states 
had  shewn  itself  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
leaders,  that  moment  they  would  have  been  desert- 
ed by  the  larger  part  of  their  followers. 

The  case  of  him  whose  history  has  been  so  preg- 
nant of  instruction  to  lawless  ambition,  and  who 
eighteen  years  ago  was  arraigned  in  this  very 
capitol  for  the  highest  of  all  crimes,  affords  another 
instructive  example.  So  long  as  his  object  was 
believed  to  be  the  settlement  of  the  Washita  lands, 
he  may  have  ranked  among  his  followers  the  most 
honest  and  patriotic  of  the  land.  So  long  as  he 
merely  pro|K>scd  to  emancipate  the  Mexicans  from 
the  Spanish  yoke,  the  generous  and  enterprising 
youth  of  the  west,  as  unsuspicious  of  guile  in 
others  as  they  were  incapable  of  it  themselves, 
might  have  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  even  glo- 
ried in  the  act  of  self-devotion  :  but  no  sooner  was 
it  known  that  the  infatuated  man  was  pursuing 
the  phantom  of  individual  aggrandizement,  at  the 
expense  of  his  country's  peace  and  in  violation  of 
her  laws,  than  ho  was  "  left  alone  in  his  glory." 
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Most  of  his  followers  abandoned  him  from  princi- 
ple, and  the  few  who  were  without  principle,  de- 
serted him  from  cowardice.  It  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying that  both  of  theso  examples  so  strikingly 
exhibit  the  attachment  of  the  American  people  to 
the  union,  as  it  will  probably  be  only  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  modes  that  its  integrity  at  ill  ever 
be  assailed. 

The  event  by  which  the  union  was  still  more 
seriously  threatened,  has  beon  too  recent  for  me 
to  say  much  of  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Yet  1 
may  be  permitted  to  remark,  without  opening 
wounds  hardly  yet  cicatrized,  that  both  those  who 
apprehend  disunion  and  thoso  who  dread  consoli- 
dation may  draw  salutary  lessons  from  that  event ; 
and  that  each  party  may,  by  a  course  of  impru- 
dence, promote  the  very  evil  of  which  it  is  most 
apprehensive.  I  will  add,  that  it  affords  additional 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  which 
bind  us  together,  for  if  those  who  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  general  government,  had  been 
less  sensible  of  the  value — of  the  necessity  of  the 
union — then  the  master  pilot,*  who  at  the  critical 
moment  seized  the  helm,  and  steered  the  ship  of 
state  through  the  breakers  that  threatened  her  on 
either  side,  had  interposed  his  consummate  skill  in 
vain. 

But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  continuance 
of  the  union  is  indispensable  to  our  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  civil  liberty — that  on  it  rest  our  hopes 
of  national  greatness,  it  would  hardly  seem  con- 
sistent with  prudence  to  rely  altogether  on  the 
natural  securities  I  have  mentioned.  We  should 
also  sedulously  guard  against  whatever  may  tend 
to  weaken  our  attachment  to  it;  and  should  there- 
fore confine  the  functions  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  those  objects  which  are  most  indispensa- 
ble to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole,  and  to  which 
the  powers  of  the  separate  governments  are  incom- 
petent. And  while  it  should  exercise  no  power 
which  was  not  clearly  beneficial,  as  well  as  con- 
stitutional, it  should  forbear  to  exercise  such  pow- 
ers as  come  under  this  description,  when  they 
may  prove  sources  of  discontent,  or  of  collision 
with  local  feelings  and  interests.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  course  will  be  to  give  the  federal  gov- 
ernment greater  efficacy  in  the  execution  of  its 
remaining  powers,  and  especially  in  our  foreign 
concerns;  and  it  will  afford  us  the  best  security, 
not  only  against  disunion,  but  the  opposite  danger 
of  consolidation.  The  continuance  of  our  present 
complex  system  of  government — the  only  one  in 
which  the  highest  degree  of  civil  liberty  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  greatest  extent  of  territory — 
depends  on  its  maintaining  a  just  equipoise  be- 
tween the  general  government  and  the  govern- 
ments  of  the  separate  states ;  and  that  equipoise 
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may  be  disturbed  no  less  by  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  conferring  favors  than  that  of  doing  mischief — of 
appealing  to  the  hopes  no  less  than  to  the  fears  of 
the  community. 

There  is  another  safeguard  against  both  disunion 
and  consolidation,  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  in- 
struction among  all  classes  of  people ;  to  which  ob- 
ject all  the  states  have  given  encouragement.  Be- 
sides the  general  moral  effects  which  such  mental 
culture  is  found  to  produce,  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  it  will  make  tho  mischiefs  of  a  single  na- 
tional government  or  of  several  disunited  govern- 
ments, which  are  already  so  obvious  to  those  who 
have  reflection  and  forecast,  intelligible  to  all. 
The  diffusion  of  intelligence  will  operate  advan- 
tageously to  the  same  end  in  another  way.  It 
will  raise  the  self-respect  and  honest  pride  of  the 
indigent  classes,  and  these  sentiments  afford  the 
best  security  against  an  over-crowded  population 
and  its  deleterious  consequences,  for  they  naturally 
tend  to  raise  the  ordinary  standard  of  comfort,  and 
the  higher  that  is,  the  sooner  do  the  checks  to  im- 
provident marriages  begin  to  operate. 

Supposing  our  federal  union  to  be  thus  endur- 
ing, the  progress  of  philosophy  may  be  expected 
to  continue  with  our  advancement  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  and  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  increased  vigor 
of  the  reasoning  faculties;  the  greater  purity  of 
religion ;  the  better  government  of  the  passions ; 
an  enlarged  dominion  over  physical  nature;  a 
deeper  insight  into  tho  multifarious  laws  of  mind 
and  matter;  and  a  general  amelioration  of  our  con- 
dition, social,  intellectual,  and  moral.  But  dan- 
gers and  evils  are  apprehended  by  some,  when  we 
shall  have  a  large  class  of  manufacturers.  This 
must  eventually  be  tho  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  every  civilized  country, 
sinco  in  no  other  way  can  the  greater  part  of  a 
dense  |K>pulation  find  employment.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  the  community  is  sufficient  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  especially  with  so  fertile  a  territory  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  rest 
must  be  employed  in  manufactures,  or  starve.  Be- 
sides, the  products  of  this  species  of  industry  are 
as  essential  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment,  if  not 
to  our  subsistence,  as  raw  produce.  We  must  have 
clothes,  furniture,  utensils,  and  books,  as  well  as 
food :  and  when  our  numbers  shall  be  sufficiently 
great  to  consume  the  whole  of  our  raw  prtduce, 
as  in  time  it  certainly  will  be,  we  shall  cease  to 
export ;  and  the  great  mass  of  its  consumers  here, 
must  fulfil  the  inevitable  ultimate  destiny  of 
man — he  must  labor  for  his  subsistence,  either  in 
tilling  the  earth,  or  in  giving  to  its  products  some 
new  form,  which  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
others,  may  enable  him  to  satisfy  his  own.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  must  therefore  become 
a  manufacturing  people,  as  well  as  their  progeni- 
tors, and  that  too  at  no  very  remote  period.  At 
present,  most  of  our  citizens  are  agriculture,  U;- 
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cause  they  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  redundant  pro- 
duct* ;  but  while  it  may  be  easy  to  obtuin  a  market 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  fourteen  millions  of  peo- 
ple, it  may  not  be  equally  easy  to  find  a  vent  abroad 
for  the  products  of  the  one  hundred  millions  before 
spoken  of;  or  even  of  the  fifty  millions  which  our 
numbers  will  certainly  reach  in  less  than  another 
half  century.  It  must  be  recollected  that  while  we 
increase  at  the  rale  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum, 
our  customers  do  not  increase  beyond  the  rate  of 
one  per  cent.,  and  some  scarcely  increase  at  all. 
Those  therefore,  who  will  be  thus  spared  from 
agriculture,  must  be  employed  in  manufactures. 

The  political  effects  of  so  large  a  class  of  manu- 
facturers in  our  country,  has  suggested  two  very 
opposite  theories.  According  to  one,  the  influence 
of  property  will  be  increased  by  the  change  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  its  rights  will  be  endangered. 
The  advocates  of  the  first  opinion  say,  that  capital 
has  the  same  relation  to  manufactures  that  land 
has  to  agricultural  labor;  for  it  is  only  large  capi- 
tals that  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
principal  manufactures ;  and  that  the  laborers  in 
both  species  of  industry,  will  feel  their  dependence 
on  their  employers.  It  will  therefore  happen  that 
the  votes  given  immediately  by  the  laboring  class, 
will  be  substantially  the  votes  of  the  rich  landlord 
or  capitalist. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  apprehended, 
and  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the 
working;  class,  having  the  power  in  their  own 
bands,  by  the  preponderance  of  numbers,  need 
only  to  act  in  concert,  to  control  the  course  of 
legislation.  It  is  further  urged,  that  if  the  means 
of  popular  instruction  can  become  general,  or 
though  that  should  be  found  impracticable,  if  the 
intelligence  of  the  community  should  increase  with 
the  progress  of  society,  that  this  class  will  more 
readily  feel  its  power,  have  stronger  inducements 
to  exercise  it,  and  be  better  able  to  devise  the 
means.  Admitting  concerted  action  practicable, 
as  it  would  be  obviously  desirable,  what,  it  is 
asked,  is  to  hinder  these  men  from  ridding  them- 
selves of  their  proportion  of  the  taxes? — of  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  the  property  of  the  rich 
by  various  legislative  devices,  as  in  limiting  the 
prices  of  provisions,  in  planning  expensive  schemes 
in  which  the  utility  would  be  exclusively  to  them- 
selves, or  not  in  proportion  to  the  cost, — or  even 
in  some  moment  of  madness  and  reckless  injustice, 
of  passing  an  Agrarian  law?  It  is  vain  to  urge  that 
as  such  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property  would 
have  the  ultimate  effect  of  injuring  all  classes,  or 
at  least  a  far  greater  number  than  it  would  benefit, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  general  instinct  of  self  inte- 
rest to  suppose  the  greater  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity would  pursuo  it ;  for  these  remote  interests 
might  not  be  perceived,  and  though  they  were, 
they  would  not  prevail  against  the  force  of  present 
temptation. 


But  the  argument  assumes  that  there  will  be  a 
majority  of  the  community  who  will  feel  a  present 
interest  in  such  violations  of  the  rights  of  property, 
and  this  proposition  may  well  be  questioned.  In 
our  country,  where  industry  and  capital  are  free 
to  exercise  themselves  in  any  way,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  gradation  of  classes  from  the  richest  to 
the  poorest,  so  as  to  make  tho  line  which  separates 
them  an  imperceptible  one.  We  have  no  political 
institutions,  and  few  prejudices  to  make  such  a  sep- 
aration. Every  one  is  estimated  according  to  his 
individual  merits,  little  affected  by  those  of  his  an- 
cestors: and  although  somewhat  of  the  honor  or 
discredit  of  parents  attaches  to  the  child,  yet  it  is 
probably  little  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  pre 
sumption  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
them.  We  are  not  distinguished  into  castes  as 
in  India,  where  one  portion  of  society  engrosses 
all  the  more  honorable  and  agreeable  employ- 
ments of  life,  and  the  other  is  allotted  to  its  most 
irksome  and  debasing  offices;  nor  into  Patrician 
and  Plebeian,  as  in  Rome;  nor  into  lords  and  com- 
mons, as  in  England;  nor  luMesse  and  canaille, as 
formerly  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  dis- 
tinctions which  at  once  provoke  combination  and 
make  it  more  practicable. 

Nor  is  the  indigent  class  likely  to  be  as  large  in 
this  country  as  in  most  others.  Our  institutions, 
in  many  ways,  favor  both  the  acquisition  and  the 
diffusion  of  property.  In  the  first  place,  by  their 
being  more  exempt  from  restrictions.  No  trade 
or  occupation  is  fettered  by  mono|>olies  or  corpo- 
ration laws,  or  laws  of  apprenticeship,  so  that  in- 
dustry and  talent  being  free  to  act,  wherever  and 
however  they  please,  are  likely  to  find  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  can  bo  most  profitably  ex- 
erted. 

In  the  next  place,  all  offices  and  professions 
which  are  means  of  acquiring  property,  or  are  of 
themselves  a  valuable  properly,  while  they  last, 
are  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  all ;  and  we 
see  them  as  often,  or  more  often,  won  by  those  who 
were  born  in  poverty,  and  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  than  by  the 
pampered  sons  of  wealth  and  luxury. 

And  lastly,  the  diffusion  of  property  is  the  great- 
er by  the  practice  of  dividing  an  estate  among  all 
the  children  of  a  family  ;  which,  either  by  tho  act 
of  law,  or  tho  will  of  the  deceased  proprietor,  ha* 
become  almost  universal.  The  law  of  primogeni- 
ture, by  artificially  damming  up  property  to  pre- 
vent its  natural  diffusion,  must  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the  poor  in  the  same  degrco  that  it  increases 
the  number  of  the  rich.  The  estate  which  re- 
mains in  the  same  family  in  England  for  three 
generations,  and  continues  throughout  the  properly 
of  a  single  individual,  is  here  distributed  among 
twenty  or  thirty,  and  often  a  far  greater  number. 
This  single  change  in  our  municipal  law,  would 
necessarily  havo  the  effect  of  converting  tho 
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properly  holders  into  a  majority  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Whenever,  then,  the  line  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  is  drawn  in  this  country,  it  will  always 
comprehend  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  the  last 
class  than  in  any  other,  so  long  as  our  civil  insti- 
tutions retain  their  present  character;  and  the 
number  of  j»coplc  who  have  property  to  some 
amount,  and  who  have  the  hope  of  acquiring  it, 
will  always  be  much  greater  than  those  who  have 
none.  When  it  is  further  recollected  that  those 
who  have  made  their  own  fortunes— a  very  nu- 
merous class  in  all  free  countries— are  likely 
to  possess  energy  and  intelligence;  they  may  also 
be  expected  to  possess  an  influence  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  their  numbers.  To  these  considera- 
tions we  may  add  the  connections  which  arise  from 
favors  received  or  expected,  by  the  poor  from  the 
rich ;  the  influence  of  habit ;  the  protection  of  the 
laws;  the  restraints  of  morality,  of  indolence,  and 
fear,  and  they  seem  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  ap- 
prehensions of  a  mischievous  combination  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  are  groundless  ;  and  that  all 
which  the  indigent  class  can  effect  for  their  own 
advantage  by  combination,  may  not  prove  a  suffi- 
cient antagonist  to  the  influence  the  rich  will  be 
able  to  exert  over  them. 

I  know  of  no  instance  of  a  successful  combina- 
tion of  the  indigent  classes,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Agrarian  laws  at  Rome.  But  this  subject  has 
been  greatly  misunderstood,  and  there  never  was 
a  more  well  founded  complaint  than  t  iat  which 
the  poor  made  against  the  rich,  on  that  occasion 
Modern  historians  seem  to  have  followed  up  the 
injustice,  by  misrepresenting  the  facts,  and  assail- 
ing the  character  of  those  who  had  been  previously 
defrauded  of  their  property.  The  diligent  re- 
searches of  German  scholars*  have  shewn  incon- 
tcstibly  that  the  Agrarian  laws,  for  which  the 
Gracchi  lost  their  lives,  concerned  only  the  public 
lands,  which  had  been  obtained  by  conquest,  and 
not  those  which  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  republic.  As  these  public  lands  were 
charged  with  a  very  moderate, — merely  nominal 
rent, — it  was  necessary  to  im|Kisc  some  limit  upon 
the  portion  which  a  single  individual  could  obtain, 
which  was  accordingly  fixed  at  500  j if e;tra— equal 
to  about  312  of  our  acres.  But  the  Patrician  class 
soon  found  means  to  evude  this  law,  and  having 
engrossed  these  lands,  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  set  apart— of  affording  the  means  of  support 
to  the  |>oor,  and  of  rewarding  those  by  whose 
bravery  and  toils  they  had  been  won — was  thus 
completely  defeated :  and  the  redundant  population, 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  were 
obliged  to  become  the  bondsmen  of  the  rich.  Ti- 
berius Gracchus  endeavored  to  have  this  flagrant 
wrong,  which  was  a  political  mischief,  as  well  as 
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a  moral  injustice,  corrected:  and  whatever  may 
have  been  his  motives,  he  so  evidently  had  right  on 
his  side,  that  he  finally  prevailed.  But  because  he 
succeeded  in  defending  the  unquestioned  rights  of 
the  injured  party,  does  it  follow  that  he  would 
have  had  equal  success  in  defending  injustice? 
Because  he  was  able  to  sustain  the  violated  rights 
of  property,  would  he  have  been  also  able  to  de- 
stroy them?  Certainly  not:  For  he  with  diffi- 
culty succeeded,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  life :  and 
success  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the 
dauntless  intrepidity  and  the  zealous  support  which 
the  goodness  of  his  cause  inspired. 

To  the  progress  of  our  literature  and  science  we 
may  look  with  unalloyed  hopes.  In  many  branch- 
es, both  ornamental  and  useful,  we  are  still  behind 
the  country  from  which  we  are  descended ;  and  we 
fall  as  far  short  of  her  in  the  quantity  of  original 
productions  as  in  the  quality.  But  this,  we  confi- 
dently trust,  is  but  a  temporary  inferiority.  Our 
whole  faculties  are  now  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  choicest  fruits  of  civilization,  and  by  and  by 
we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  its  flowers.  Our 
late  rapid  advancement  in  letters  affords  a  sure 
presage  of  future  excellence,  and  symptoms  of  this 
gratifying  change  gladden  our  eyes  in  every  direc- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  more  imperious  wants  of  the 
country  shall  be  satisfied,  and  men  of  superior  pow- 
ers and  attainments  shall  have  filled  the  learned 
professions,  and  offices  requiring  science  and  talent, 
then  we  shall  begin  to  form  a  class  of  men  of  let- 
ters, who  will  devote  their  leisure  and  genius  to 
minister  to  our  intellectual  wants :  And  they  will 
And  here  a  wide  field  both  for  speculation  and  de- 
scription, political,  physical  and  moral.  We 
are  justified  in  pronouncing  that  our  literature  will 
have  freshness,  boldness,  richness  and  variety,  and 
I  would  fain  hope,  the  crowning  grace  of  simplicity. 
Poetry,  though  not  destined  again  to  receive  divine 
honors,  or  even  the  same  profound  homage  as  in  a 
later  day,  will  always  occupy  a  high  place  in  the 
world  of  letters :  for  the  pleasure  w hich  can  be  con  • 
veyed  to  the  mind  by  rhythm,  imagery  and  fervid 
sentiment  combined, are  immutable;  but  the  high- 
er province  of  intellect  will  be  to  instruct  and  con- 
vince ;  to  aid  us  in  the  arduous  duties  of  life—  whe- 
ther as  members  of  a  profession,  as  citizens  of  the 
state,  or  as  moral  and  responsible  beings.  Un- 
til that  day  arrives,  let  us  cherish  those  institu- 
tions which  best  serve  to  preserve  and  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  science  and  letters,  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease a  taste  for  them;  and  never  relax  in  our  ex- 
ertions until  we  arc  at  least  upon  a  level  with  the 
highest  Next  to  an  elevated  moral  character, 
this  is  the  most  proper  object  of  national  ambition: 
and  while  I  should  be  content  that  this  country  may 
never  give  birth  to  a  Phidias,  or  Canova,  a  Ra- 
phael or  Titian — that  it  should  not  produce  as  good 
musicians  as  Italy  or  Germany — as  beautiful  mil- 
linery us  Paris — as  cheap  or  good  cutlery  as  Sbd"- 
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field— I  should  be  mortified  to  think  that  wo  should 
never  be  able  to  boast  of  such  poets  as  Byron  or 
Pope,  such  historians  as  Hume  or  Gibbon,  such 
moralists  as  Johnson,  such  novelists  as  Walter 
Scott,  or  such  mathematicians  as  La  Place. 

fn  looking  into  our  future  destiny,  I  have  not 
allowed  myself  to  travel  into  the  regions  of  fancy, 
but  have  confined  my  attention  to  those  results 
which  seemed  fairly  deducible  from  causes  now  vi- 
sibly operating;  and  which  arc  in  conformity  with 
the  past  experience  of  mankind.  1  have  not  indulged 
in  those  overstrained  speculations  with  which  some 
have  contemplated  the  future  progress  of  philoso- 
phy, but  have  endeavored  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand, 
those  views  of  future  evil,  which  it  is  the  nature  of 
gloomy  tempers  to  entertain,  and  on  the  other,  those 
visions  of  future  excellence  or  perfection  incom- 
patible with  our  past  experience;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  dreams,  first  of  Condorcct,  and  after- 
wards of  Godwin.    Of  a  similar  character,  I  fear, 
•re  the  predictions  of  those  who  think  that  war 
may  be  banished  from  the  civilized  world.  With- 
out doubt  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  progress  of  rea- 
son and  philosophy,  to  lessen  the  chances  of  war : 
in  the  same  way  as  refinement  of  manners  checks 
personal  conflicts  among  individuals.   But  it  will, 
probably,  no  more  put  an  end  to  them  in  one  case, 
than  in  the  other ;  and  the  time  may  never  come, 
when  the  interests  of  nations  will  not  clash,  when 
tbey  will  not  ditTer  in  opinion  about  their  respec- 
tive rights;  when  they  will  not  be  willing  to  re- 
seat supposed  injustice,  and  hazard  their  lives  to 
gratify  their  resentment.   Nor  can  occasions  be 
wanting  at  any  time  to  call  forth  these  motives  to 
war.    Nations  may  have  rivalship  in  trade;  rival- 
ship  in  fisheries';  they  may  differ  about  bounda- 
ries, or  the  construction  of  treaties;  or  they  may 
be  involved  in  the  disputes  of  others.  These  causes 
mast  be  regarded  as  inseparable  from  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  even  if  he  should  no  longer  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  war,  from  mere  differences  of 
opinion  on  some  speculative  points  in  religion,  po- 
litics or  morals.    It  may  then  prove  in  all  fu- 
ture time,  as  it  has  proved  in  all  time  past,  that 
it  is  man's  nature  to  quarrel  and  fight,  no  less 
(ban  to  love  or  to  hate,  and  the  only  difference  may 
be  as  to  the  occasions  of  war,  and  the  mode  of  car- 
rying it  on :  in  short,  that  this  ultimate  argument 
of  republics  as  well  as  kings,  will  continue  to  be 
appealed  to,  as  it  always  has  been,  when  all  others 
have  failed. 

If  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  man's  inevi- 
table destiny,  let  us  not  indulge  in  vain  rcpinings 
at  it — but  endeavor  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  we  can, 
by  a  course  of  justice,  and  moderation,  and  forbear- 
ance :  and  if,  nevertheless,  our  efforts  should  be 
unavailing,  let  the  philosophic  ami  patriotic  mind 
find  consolation  in  the  fact,  that  though  war  is  the 
cause  of  much  human  misery,  it  calls  forth  mar.y  vir- 
tues, and  affords  occasion  for  the  display  of  some  of 


the  noblest  traits  of  our  character— courage,  patri- 
otism, generosity,  disinterestedness  and  every  form 
of  virtuous  self-denial.  It  gives  a  stimulus  to  all  the 
more  elevated  and  severer  virtues.  It  breaks  up 
the  icy  frost  of  selfishness,  which  in  the  still  times 
of  peace  may  congeal  about  the  heart.  The  love 
of  country  never  burns  with  a  purer  or  stronger 
flame  than  in  the  bosom  of  the  patriotic  soldier : 
nor  can  any  thing  but  war  enable  a  citizen  to  make 
the  same  sacrifices,  or  so  prove  his  self  devotion 
to  his  country.  It  may  then  be  among  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  that  war, 
as  well  as  peace,  is  necessary  for  the  development 
and  the  preservation  of  some  of  our  highest  quali- 
ties, and  to  fulfil  our  destiny.  Nor  let  us  vainly 
hope  to  extinguish  national  inn  re  than  individual 
resentment,  but  merely  to  regulate  it — to  reserve 
it  for  those  occasions  which  a  sense  of  justice 
prompts  and  reason  sanctions :  and  although  it  is 
but  a  blind  arbiter  of  disputes,  it  is  the  only  one, 
in  some  circumstances,  that  can  be  appealed  to. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  President,  brought  to  your 
notice,  with  less  of  condensation  than  I  could  have 
wished,  the  great  and  rapid  strides  which  human 
reason  is  now  making  in  the  civilized  world,  as  ex- 
hibited in  every  field  of  intellectual  exercise :  hav- 
ing noticed  the  unequivocal  signs  that  this  pro- 
gress will  yet  continue,  that  we  cannot  assign  to  it 
any  precise  limits,  and  that  in  all  estimates  of  the 
future,  wo  must  take  it  into  consideration:  hav- 
ing endeavored  to  infer  its  probable  effects  on  our 
condition,  taken  in -connection  with  the  other 
changes  to  which  wc  are  destined,  I  have  dis- 
charged my  main  purpose.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  entirely  fulfilled  my  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Society,  unless  I  say  something  of  its  particu- 
lar objects. 

One  of  these  objects  was  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  perishable  memorials  of  the  past  history  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  time  it  was  a  colony  to  the  present 
day.  While  this  is  a  subject  which  must  always 
be  one  of  lively  interest  to  hor  citizens,  it  is  also  one 
in  which  diligence  will  be  amply  rewarded.  Our 
early  colonial  history  more  al>ounds  in  events  of  a 
striking  and  diversified  character,  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  colonies ;  and  this  state,  moreover,  has 
a  sort  of  parental  relation  to  nearly  all  the  states 
to  the  south  and  west.  Full  justice  has  never  yet 
been  done  to  this  subject.  There  are  indeed  points 
in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  which 
require  elucidation,  and  for  which  the  materials 
nre  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  archives  of 
England.  But  on  our  Inter  history  much  light  has 
been  thrown  by  a  diligent  examination  of  the  laws 
of  the  colony ;  ami  somewhat  may  be  further  glean- 
ed from  a  search  into  those  records  of  the  county 
courts,  which  have  yet  escaped  the  ravages  of  war 
and  time.  The  records  of  these  courts,  whose  du- 
ties were  alwayg  of  a  very  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, may  communicate  much  information  concern- 
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ing  the  state  of  society,  the  habits,  manners  and 
ways  of  thinking  of  the  people.  The  authentic  de- 
tails of  the  public  offences  and  their  punishment,  is 
no  insignificant  portion  of  a  nation's  history.  Much 
has  been  done  in  this  way  by  Hening's  Collection  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large  ;  and  though  a  large  portion 
of  the  treasure  has  already  been  drawn  from  this 
mine,  it  has  not  been  exhausted.  After  paying  a 
just  tribute  to  the  industry  and  general  accuracy 
of  that  work,  it  also  suggests  a  caution  to  future 
inquirers  against  a  spirit  of  skepticism  towards 
preceding  narratives,  merely  because  some  inac- 
curacies have  been  discovered.  Of  this  I  may  be 
allowed  lo  mention  one  or  two  examples,  as  in 
the  endeavor  to  shew  (in  which  Hurkc  concurs,) 
that  the  account  of  all  preceding  historians  of  the 
loyalty  of  Virginia  towards  the  House  of  Stuart, 
immediately  before  and  after  the  Commonwealth, 
was  erroneous — and  that  because  Robertson  in 
his  posthumous  historical  sketch  was  plainly  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  no  man  suffered  capitally  "  for 
his  participation  in  Bacon's  rebellion,"  he  is  not 
entitled  to  credit:  or,  when  Bacon,  according  to 
all  previous  accounts,  had,  during  a  wet  spell,  at 
the  most  sickly  season  of  the  year,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  been  seized  with  a  dysentery  which 
proved  mortal,  to  suggest  that  a  death  so  little 
violating  probability,  should  be  deemed  myste- 
rious, and  warranted  the  suspicion  of  poison  by  his 
enemies. 

The  history  of  the  settlements  of  the  west  exists 
only  in  tradition  or  family  letters,  and  its  mate- 
rials ought  to  be  collected  and  preserved,  while  it 
is  not  too  late.  The  contest  between  the  pioneer 
of  civilization  and  the  native  savage,  is  full  of 
daring  adventure  and  romantic  interest.  If  the 
command  of  gunpowder,  and  the  uso  of  iron  ulti- 
mately gave  victory  to  the  former,  it  was  one 
always  dearly  bought.  The  Indians  defended  their 
native  rights  with  desperate  valor  and  consummate 
address,  and  it  was  only  inch  by  inch  that  they 
yielded  their  native  soil  to  the  invaders. 

The  origin  of  some  anomalous  enactments  in  the 
statute  book,  also  invite  inquiry.  Thus  in  the 
year  1647,  lawyers  were  forbidden  to  take  any  fees 
whatever,  and  in  16-58  they  were  excluded  from 
the  legislature.  For  this  uncourteous  act,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  their  descendants  have  made  the 
amende  honorable.  The  medical  profession  seemed 
also  an  object  of  jealousy  with  the  planter;  as  by 
another  law,*  physicians  were  required  to  swear 
to  the  value  of  their  drugs. 

There  is  too,  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
consistency in  the  statistical  accounts  of  the  state. 
On  the  duty  of  the  present  generation  to  collect  and 
preserve  every  thing  relative  to  the  revolution,  I 
need  not  lay  any  stress.  There  are  still  numer- 
ous papers  in  many  families,  of  no  sort  of  value  to 


*  Fjuaod  in  1646. 


them,  that  may  yet  shed  light  on  that  interesting 
era. 

In  all  that  concerns  the  other  object  of  this  Socie- 
ty, the  physical  history  of  the  state,  every  thing  is 
yet  to  be  done.  The  records  here  are  before  us,  and 
arc  indestructible  in  any  reasonable  term  of  time; 
but  we  must  first  labor  to  remove  the  rubbish  which 
conceals  them,  and  then  study  to  decipher  tbem. 
This  is  a  tempting  field  of  research,  as  it  may  not 
only  add  to  our  stock  of  information,  but  also  to  our 
store  of  worldly  wealth.  The  great  Appalachian 
chain  of  mountains,  which  traverses  the  United 
States  from  Maine  to  Alabama,  is  broader  no  where 
than  in  Virginia,  or  consists  of  a  greater  number  of 
distinct  ridges,  and  no  where  has  it  given  as  clear 
indications  of  abounding  in  mineral  wealth.  We 
have  found  in  it  already  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
manganese,  gypsum,  salt,  coal,  nitre,  alum,  mar- 
ble in  great  variety,  besides  other  minerals  that  arc 
useful  in  the  arts ;  and  a  more  diligent  and  scientific 
search  than  has  yet  been  made,  may  by  increas- 
ing their  number  increase  the  profit  of  those  canals 
and  roads  that  are  now  projected,  and  give  rise  to 
others  not  yet  contemplated.  Our  demand  for  fossil 
coal  is  of  growing  importance;  for  our  increasing 
population  at  once  increases  the  demand  for  fuel, 
and  diminishes  the  supply  of  wood.  I  was  happy 
to  see  last  evening,  the  specimen  of  anthracite  coal 
from  the  county  of  Augusta ;  and  the  value  of  that 
mineral  deserved  the  high  eulogy  it  received.  We 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  fossil  coal, 
from  the  fact  that  steam  engines  in  England  are 
now  computed  to  perform  annually,  the  work  of 
four  hundred  millions  of  men !  a  number  nearly 
double  to  that  now  living  on  the  whole  globe. 

Nor  is  the  geology  of  the  state  to  be  disre- 
garded. Ever  since  a  careful  examination  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth's  surface  lias  been  found 
to  afTord  indications  of  its  past  changes,  this 
science  has  been  diligently  and  successfully  culti- 
vated in  Europe,  and  has  not  been  neglected  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  high  time 
that  Virginia  should  contribute  her  quota  to  its  re- 
searches. We  should  be  the  more  stimulated  to 
cultivate  this  branch  of  science  in  the  United 
States,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  regu- 
larity of  the  different  formations  on  this  continent 
Thus  along  the  coast  below  the  (alls,  we  have 
south  of  Long  Island  the  tertiary  formation ;  be- 
tween the  falls  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  primi- 
tive; and  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the 
Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  principally 
secondary.  There  are  however,  occasional  ex- 
ceptions to  these  general  rules,  and  they  should 
bo  noticed  with  caro.  As  our  useful  minerals  lie 
near  the  surface,  our  observations  will,  for  a  long 
time  tocomc,  be  principally  confined  to  that ;  but  as 
there  are  instances  of  shafts  being  sunk  in  search  of 
salt  water  or  gold,  the  strata  should  be  carefully 
noted ;  and  where  any  pit  of  unusual  depth  is  sunk, 
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it  would  be  well  to  make  experiments  on  the 
heat  of  the  earth,  before  the  admission  of  the  or- 
dinary air  has  altered  its  temperature.    It  has 
long  been  asserted  that  there  was  an  internal  heat 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  further  observation 
seems  to  confirm  it    This  fact  has  lately  had  a 
seemingly  conclusive  verification  in  England.  A 
shaft  had  been  sunk  there  in  pursuit  of  coal,  to  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet ; 
and  by  a  number  of  careful  experiments,  the  heat 
at  the  bottom  was  found  to  be  28°  hotter  than 
the  average  beat  of  the  earth  in  this  latitude, 
which  would  seem  to  show  an  increase  at  the  rate 
of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  sixty  feet.# 
Should  this  correctly  indicate  the  measure  of  the 
earth's  internal  heat,  then  at  the  depth  of  some- 
thing less  than  two  miles,  we  should  come  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.    When  we  recol- 
lect that  this  heat  is  not  farther  removed  from  us 
than  a  two  thousandth  part  of  the  distance  to  the 
centre,  (bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to  the 
earth  as  the  parchment  stretched  over  it,  does  to  an 
ordinary  globe,)  it  seems  to  afford  a  ready  solution 
for  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  many  geological 
phenomena ;  and  may  even  excite  our  wonder,  that 
some  of  these  results  of  so  mighty  an  agent  are 
not  more  frequent  and  terrible  than  they  are.  And 
when  we  recollect  that  the  confines  between  orga- 
nized matter,  and  that  form  of  it  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  animal  or  vegetable  life,  approach  so 
near  each  other,  it  is  calculated  to  humble  the 
pride  of  man,  that  he  has  been  upon  this  globe  all 
but  six  thousand  years  without  a  suspicion  of  the 

There  are  also  problems  concerning  our  cli- 
mate which  well  deserve  solution.  The  acknow- 
ledged difference  between  the  eastern  and  western 
toasu  of  climates,  has  been  attributed,  with  a 
great  show  of  reason,  to  the  prevalence  of  (he 
westerly  winds;  and  of  the  fact  of  their  greater 
prevalence  there,  is  the  most  satisfactory  general 
evidence — but  it  is  discreditable  that  the  amount 
of  the  difference  should  not  be  as  well  ascertained 
as  the  fact  itself.  The  average  difference  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  repeated  and  accurate  obser- 
vations. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  temperature  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  is  higher  than  that  oft  he  At- 
lantic coast.  Mr.  Jefferson  long  ago  advanced  this 
opinion,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Volney  ;  but  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  direct  contrary  is 
the  fact.    It  is,  however,  high  time  that  this  qucs- 


•  See  London  ami  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
December  1834.  This  experiment  coincide*  with  the  theory  re- 
?*rdin~  the  internal  html  of  the  earth,  promulgated  by  a  member 
of  (he  French  Institute  (Moms.  Cordier,)  in  a  memoir  presented 
to  that  association  about  six  years  since,  in  whfc-h  he  given  a  de- 
tail of  numerous  observations  and  experiment*  on  which  ho 
founded  hut  theory,  now  fully  confirmed  by  tho  more  decisive 
«xprriro*nt  in  England. 
Vol  .1.-54 


tion  should  be  settled  by  a  series  of  therroometri- 
cal  observations,  and  a  comparison  of  facts  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  world. 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  been  three  years  in 
existence,  and  as  yet  have  done  little.  Let  us  be- 
stir ourselves  in  the  cause  of  science  and  of  our 
country  ;  and  endeavor,  under  some  disadvantages, 
to  give  Virginia  the  same  rank  in  science  and  lite- 
rature that  she  has  always  maintained  in  her  devo- 
tion to  civil  liberty  and  political  integrity.  Though 
borne  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the 
great  current  of  philosophy  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  we  should  not  fold  our  arms  in  listless 
apathy,  but  diligently  ply  our  oars,  lest  we  should 
be  left  further  behind  by  those  in  advance  of  us, 
and  be  overtaken  by  those  now  in  our  rear. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LETTERS  FROM  MEW  KKGLAXD- MO.  9. 
BY  A  VIRGINIAN. 

Scholars  in  Virginia  are  not  generally  aware,  thai 
the  classical  Greek  pronunciation  is  thought  to  exist 
still  in  Greece ;  and  that  (connecting  this  fuel  with  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  ancient,  to  some  of  the  mo- 
dern dialects  as  written)  that  rich  and  elegant  language 
is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  dead.  Thus  confident- 
ly think  two  intelligent  and  accomplished  natives  of 
Greece,  now  in  Connecticut,  who  are  reputed  (no  doubt 
deservedly)  to  be  thorough  masters  of  l>oth  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  tongue.  In  a  gratifying  interview 
with  one  of  them  (Mr.  Perdiearis,  at  New  Haven),  l»e- 
ing  curious  to  hear  Homer  in  his  native  melody,  I  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  P.  to  read  me  a  few  lines  of  the  I  Iliad. 
They  were  by  no  means  musical  to  my  car — vitiated, 
doubtless,  by  the  faulty  pronunciation  to  which  1  had 
been  accustomed,  and  destitute  of  those  associated 
ideas,  which  conduce  so  largely  to  the  beauty  of  poetry. 
He  sounds  ot  dipthong,  like  e;  d  like  th  soft;  g  like  a 
mere  aspiration,  as  our  k.  The  word  poluphloisboio 
(m»Xt>0W/foio)  so  expressively  sonorous  to  our  cars 
when  pronounced  with  the  full,  swelling  roll  of  the 
dipthong,  he  would  attenuate  into  poluphletsbreo — to  me 
much  more  like  tho  whistling  of  tho  wind  through  a 
key-hole,  than  the  hoarse,  multitudinous  roar  of  an 
agitated  ocean.  I  spare  you,  here,  a  speculation  that 
is  passing  in  my  mind,  as  to  how  far  this  diversity  be- 
tween different  ears,  proves  the  notion  of  the  sound's 
echoing  to  the  sense  to  be  merely  fanciful ;  and  as  to  the 
influence  of  previous  association  upon  our  relish  of 
poetical,  and  of  other  beauty — how  much,  for  example, 
of  the  native  Greek's  rapture  at  Homer,  is  owing  to 
love  of  country,  and  how  much  of  an  American's  ec- 
stneies  to  classical  enthusiasm,  the  pride  of  learning,  or 
the  influence  of  names.  Yes,  I  spare  you — partly,  be- 
cause 1  have  not  much  that  is  new  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  pardy  because,  if  I  had,  it  would  be  wholly 
out  of  season. 

By  special  invitation,  I  attended  a  lecture  (one  of  a 
scries)  delivered  by  Mr.  Perdiearis,  upon  the  literary 
and  political  history  of  modern  Greece.  It  was  mark- 
ed by  a  rich  yet  cliaste  imagination,  a  generous  glow 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  the  eloquence  which  they 
naturally  inspire.   You  may  feel  a  curiosity,  as  I  did, 
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to  know  somewhat  of  the  outer  man  of  a  modern  Greek. 
Mr.  P.  is  about  the  middle  height,  or  five  feet  nine ; 
shoulders  broad,  and  a  stout  frame  ;  black  hair,  dis- 
posed lo  curl ;  large  black  whiskers,  flanking  a  broad 
oval  face,  the  complexion  whereof  is  a  darkish  olive— 
as  dark,  at  least,  as  Mr.  Webster's.  Having  been  ele- 
ven years  in  tins  country,  he  speaks  our  language 
fluently  and  intelligibly:  indeed,  as  is  usual  with  those 
who  learn  a  foreign  tongue  from  books,  and  from  en- 
lightened native  speakers,  his  English  is  remarkably 
pure.  A  few  rhetorical  and  grammatical  faults  there 
were — for  instance,  M  he  left  Athena"  was  curtailed  (o  In 
Yankee)  to  "  he  left.''  This  is  a  New  England-ism  not 
confined  to  the  vulgar :  neither  is  the  phrase  "  he  con- 
ducted tpftf,"  for  "  he  conducts  himself  well ;"  nor  "  con- 
siderable of  a  place,"  for  "  a  considerable  place."  Wc 
hear  Yankees  of  respectable  literary  pretensions,  too, 
saying  shall,  where  the  English  idiom  certainly  requires 
will ;  as,  "  shall  you  visit  Boston  during  your  tour  ?"* — 
and  clipping  the  infinitive  mood,  in  a  way  equally  con- 
trary lo  the  good  customs  of  the  realm — thus — "  I  have 
not  written  yet,  but  to-day  /  intend  to.n  But  I  am 
chasing  game  that  is  hardly  worth  the  powder. 

I  owe  to  Mr.  P.  another  intellectual  treat:  the  in- 
spection of  an  Illiad,  edited  by  Mr.  Fclton,  Professor 
of  Greek  at  Harvard.  Of  all  the  editions  that  I  have 
examined,  this  is  by  far  the  best  adapted  to  schools; 
and  the  most  likely  to  gratify  the  taste,  or  to  aid  the 
study,  of  a  retired  scholar.  The  character  is  a  fae  simiU 
of  Porsoo's  M.S.  Greek — surpassingly  neat,  simple,  and 
distinct.  The  text  seems  to  be  given  with  exemplary 
fidelity.  And  it  is  interspersed  with  Flaxman's  Illuslra 
Hons;  engraved  cuts,  of  all  the  principal  scenes:  which, 
though  mere  hints  of  incidents,  and  too  meager  outlines 
of  persons,  greatly  heighten  the  interest  of  the  work. 
But  its  crowning  merits,  are  the  Editor's  English  Pre- 
face and  Notes.  I  read  the  former,  and  most  of  the 
latter — much  more,  I  dare  say,  than  is  usually  deemed 
needful  for  a  reviewer.  They  do  Mr.  F.'s  learning, 
judgment,  taste,  feeling,  and  eloquence,  very  high  ho- 
nor. He  docs  not  make  much  ado  about  the  trivialities 
of  dialect,  quantity,  and  various  readings,  like  the  cum- 
bersome annotators  upon  the  classicks,  criticised  in  the 
Spectator;  nor  docs  he,  like  "  piddling  Tibbald,"  'ce- 
lebrate himself  for  achieving  the  restoration  of  a  com- 
ma,'! or  the  correction  of  an  accent.  But  beauties  are 
pointed  out  and  commented  on,  with  a  critical  taste 
and  elegance,  calculated  to  make  the  learner's  task  a 
luxury  ;  while  difficulties  are  cleared  up  with  a  fulness 
that  leaves  little  need  for  oral  instruction.  The  edition 
is  in  one  volume ;  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  it  supersede 
the  clumsy  affair  of  the  too  learned  Samuel  Clarke, 
which  now  has  such  fast  foot-hold  in  our  schools. 

You  perhaps  think  it  odd,  that  I  have  said  nothing 
of  the  judicial  systems  of  New  England ;  and  ascribe 


♦  If  I  mintake  not,  1  have  heard  Mr.  Wcbrter  himself  use 
iW  in  thio  manner.  It  is  an  innovation,  sustained  by  no  emi- 
nent authority  or  precedent  in  England;  and  it  confined,  In 
America,  to  the  north  aide  of  the  Potomac,  if  not  to  the  east  of 
the  Hudson.  With  that  still  crneaer  affectation,  "  the  houee  in  *e- 

built,"  "a  war  U  bring  waged,"  it  should  he  |>roni|itly 
arrested,  before  it  shall  have  become  inseparably  mingled  in  the 
"  well  of  English  undented."  By  the  way,  this  latter  refinement 
pr<-»uil»  more  in  thcaouih  than  in  the  north. 

♦  Johiwon'a  Preface  tn  8hnk.»pear««. 


it  cither  to  my  acting  on  Young  Rapid's  maxim— 
"  sink  the  shop,  Dad !"— or  to  my  being  cloyed  with 
courts  at  home,  and  so,  loathing  them  amid  the  count- 
less attractions  of  my  journey.  Neither,  neither— be 
assured.  'Though  last,  not  least'— they  have  formed 
a  leading  subject  of  my  inquiries:  and  to  judge  specu- 
latively, as  well  as  from  what  is  told  me  of  their  prac- 
tical operation  (which  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
witness)  they  have  some  jKjints  worth  considering,  if 
not  imitating. 

The  judiciary  power  of  Rhode  Island  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief  and  two  associate 
justices  ;  and  a  court  of  common  pleas  (composed  of  five 
judges)  for  each  of  the  five  counties.  Jill  the  judges  art 
appointed  annually  by  the  legislature.  This  feature  alone 
suffices  to  stamp  the  whole  system  with  insignificance: 
for  whal  skill  in  jurisprudence — what  independence  of 
popular  excitements  and  party  influences— could  be  ex- 
pected from  judges  whom  the  breath  of  a  parly  leader 
can  make  and  unmake,  at  each  year's  end  ?  When  to 
this  we  add,  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
receives  a  salary  of  $650,  and  each  associate  9550,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  no  decision  of  the  Rhode  Island 
bench  is  ever  quoted  in  other  states.  The  governor's 
salary  is  $400  ;  the  lieutenant  governor's,  f 200.  But 
if,  in  scantiness  of  territory  and  a  corresponding  scanti- 
ness of  means,  this  state  is  ordained  by  nature  to  be  the 
San  Marino  of  America,  yet  it  is  purely  her  own  fault 
if,  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  her  judicial  offices,  she 
reduces  one  of  the  most  important  departments  oi 
mind  to  the  same  diminutive  scale,  and  goes  far  to  make 
herself  morally  and  intellectually  also,  ihe  insignificant 
miniature  of  a  commonwealth. 

In  Connecticut,  justice  is  administered  in  causes  of 
small  amount  by  county  courts,  whose  judtrcs  ore  cho- 
sen annually:  and  in  larger  causes,  by  superior  courts. 
The  latter  are  held  semi-annually  in  each  county  by 
one  of  five  judges,  who  also  form  the  supreme  court. 
They  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  or  until  seventy 
years  of  age :  and  have  both  law  and  chancery  juris- 
diction. The  supreme  court  sits  once  a  year  tn  each 
county.  I  do  not  know  what  actual  loss  of  valuable 
services  Connecticut  has  suffered,  by  her  rule  which 
drives  judges  from  the  bench  just  at  the  juncture  when 
their  faculties  are  in  many  instances  the  most  happily 
ripe  for  its  functions:  but,  that  she  has  lost  and  will 
lose,  no  one  can  doubt  who  remembers,  that  thir- 
teen of  the  best  years  of  Mansfield's  judicial  life,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  Wythe's  and  Pendleton's,  were 
after  the  age  of  seventy  ;  and  that  such  a  rule  would 
have  deprived  the  United  Slates'  judiciary,  ten  years 
ago,  of  its  present  gigantic  Cory phaus— confessedly  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  powerful  minds  that  ever  filled 
any  judgment  scat.  But  what  heightened  or  adequate 
terms  of  censure  can  be  found  for  the  New  York  rule, 
which  displaces  every  judge  at  sixty  ?  A  rule  which 
prematurely  discarded  Spencer  and  Lansing;  and 
which,  for  more  than  ten  years,  has  made  Kent  employ 
the  full  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  intellect  in  wriung 
abstract  treatises,  and  selling  chamber  opinions,  instead 
of  going  on  as  he  had  begun,  to  build  up  for  his  state  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  hardly  inferior  to  lhat  which 
Mansfield  reared  for  England  ? 

lu  Massachusetts,  ore  some  very  striking  peculiari- 
ties.   The  supreme  court,  consisting  of  four  judges,  siu 
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once  a  year  m  each  county,  to  decide  questions  of  law, 
in  the  lost  resort.  Some  one  of  these  judges,  besides, 
holds  annually  a  .VLri  Prius  term  in  each  county,  to  try 
appeals  from  an  inferior  grade  called  "  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,"  original  suits  in  chancery,  and  upon  the 
bonds  of  executors  and  administrators.  The  appeals  to 
them  from  the  common  picas,  arc  as  to  both  law  and  fact  : 
a  jury  being  empnnncled,  witnesses  examined,  kc.,  as 
if  it  were  an  original  proceeding.  The  latter  courts 
are  held  twice  a  year  in  each  county,  by  some  one  of 
four  judges ;  who  hold  office  (like  those  of  the  supreme 
court)  during  good  behavior.  They  have  cognizance 
of  all  causes,  except  what  I  shall  designate  as  vested 
cUewhere. 

Presentments  and  indictments  for  all  offences,  arc 
found  only  in  the  common  pleat;  where,  also,  they  are 
tried — except  in  capital  cases.  These,  after  the  indict- 
ment is  found,  are  certified  and  removed  from  the  com- 
mon pleas  to  the  supreme  court ;  at  whose  bar  the  cul- 
prit is  tried  by  a  jury :  a  special  term  being  held  on  pur- 
pose, in  any  county  where  the  judges  are  notified  that 
a  prisoner  awaits  trial  for  life  or  death.  En  passant — 
though  eight  crimes  are,  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
punishable  with  death,  only  twenty-six  persons  in  the 
whole  state  have  been  capitally  convicted,  in  thirty 
years  !  The  number  of  trials  (I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber it)  bears  an  immense  disproportion  to  the  number 
of  convictions :  so  immense,  as  to  prove  that  either  an 
undue  severity  in  the  laws,  or  the  unreasonable  nnd  too 
common  lenity  of  juries,  aided  by  the  overwhelming  su- 
periority of  defending  advocates— or  (what  is  most 
probable)  all  three  causes  together— have  well  nigh 
made  those  laws  a  dead  letter.  Prosecutions  arc  con- 
ducted by  district  attorneys,  of  whom  there  arc  four  in 
the  state;  each  prosecuting  within  his  allotted  district. 
In  the  supreme  court,  however,  the  attorney  general  is 
counsel  for  the  commonwealth. 

Chancery,  or  equitable  relief,  is  rarely  sought  in  the 
Massachusetts  court*.  Indeed  it  was  unknown,  until, 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  two  or  three  sta- 
tutes empowered  the  supreme  court  to  administer  it,  in 
a  very  few  specified  coses — mortgages,  trusts,  accounts 
between  partners  and  co-executors,  waste,  nuisance,  and 
two  or  three  others:  omitting  the  fruitful  subjects  of 
fraud,  accident,  dower,  et  cetera — and  especially  the 
sweeping  power  to  relieve  wherever  there  is  no  remedy 
at  law — subjects  which,  by  the  multiplication  of  cases, 
have  made  our  chancery,  like  that  of  England,  the  dor- 
mitory if  not  the  grave  of  justice.  And  even  as  to  the 
few  specified  subjects  of  jurisdiction,  those  statutes 
rigidly  restrict  the  relief  to  cases  in  which  there  is  not 
a  piitin  ami  complete  remedy  at  Una.  Before  these  enact- 
ments (and  since,  too,  in  cases  without  their  scope,)  the 
rigor  of  the  law  was  mitigated  only  by  the  sense  of 
justice  in  juries ;  and  by  sundry  expedients — curious 
enough,  to  Virginian  eyes — which  seem  to  have  left  few 
wrongs  unremedied.  For  instance — if  I  am  unjustly 
cast  in  a  trial  at  law,  by  accident  or  surprise,  or  for 
want  of  testimony  which  I  did  not  know  of  till  the 
term  was  over  ;  not  a  bill  of  injunction,  but  a  petition 
to  the  judge  in  vacation,  within  a  limited  lime,  will 
procure  me  a  new  trial.  If  my  debtor  fraudulently 
dispose  of  his  property;  instead  of  a  bill  in  chancery 
to  ferret  out  the  fraud,  I  may  have,  along  with  my  exe- 
cution (if  I  have  obtained  judgment)  a  summons  to  the 


colluding  purchaser  as  garnishee,  to  disclose  orally  on 
oath,  in  open  court,  what  effects  he  has,  of  the  debtor. 

Roads  are  laid  off  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose  in  each  county ;  and  invested 
with  judicial  powers,  in  controversies  on  the  subject 

The  probat  of  wills,  the  granting  of  administrations, 
the  appointment  of  guardians,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  accounts  and  conduct  of  guardians,  executors,  and 
administrators,  arc  confided  to  an  officer,  called  the 
Judge  of  Probat,  appointed  in  each  county  for  those  pur- 
poses only  ;  and  holding  his  court  monthly,  in  several 
convenient  places  of  the  county,  to  hear  motions  and 
decide  disputes  on  those  subjects.  His  records  and 
proceedings  are  kept  by  a  distinct  clerk,  called  the  Re- 
gister of  Probat;  and  an  appeal  lies  from  his  decisions 
immediately  to  the  supreme  court.  We,  in  Virginia, 
sorely  need  some  tribunal  like  this ;  specially  charged 
with  the  interests  of  widows  and  orphans. 

Equally  worthy  to  be  copied,  is  the  Massachusetts 
mode  of  constituting  juries.  Lists  of  all  persons  quali- 
fied to  serve,  are  kept  by  the  town-clerks ;  from  which, 
just  before  a  court,  the  town  quota  of  jurors  is  drawn 
by  lot :  and  no  one  is  compellable  to  serve  oftencr  than 
once  in  three  years.  They  are  paid  for  their  service. 
Against  juries  thus  formed,  I  heard  no  complaints,  of 
partiality,  corruption,  or  undue  ignorance.  They  re- 
ceive a  compensation,  which  at  least  defrays  their  rea- 
sonable expenses  ;  and  if  there  be  still  some  burthen,  it 
is  borne  equally  by  all,  and  recurs  at  such  long  inter- 
vals, as  to  be  absolutely  unfclu  How  different  is  our 
plan,  of  sending  out  the  sheriff  just  before  a  trial,  to 
gather  in  the  sweepings  of  the  court-yard !  Suitors 
and  witnesses,  attending  perhaps  for  the  tenth  time,  in 
hopes  of  having  their  causes  determined — strangers 
from  other  counties,  nay,  travellers  from  other  states — 
tipplers  from  the  tavern  porch— the  nearest  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  farmers,  torn  suddenly  and  capriciously 
from  their  employments — such  is  the  medley,  produced 
by  a  system  as  oppressive  to  most  of  the  jurors  them- 
selves, as  it  is  subversive  of  the  important  ends  for 
which  they  are  cmpannclcd.  One  is  really  tempted  to 
believe,  that  in  adhering  so  pertinaciously  to  a  system 
so  obviously  defective  nnd  so  easily  remedied,  our 
statesmen  have  been  governed  by  a  fixed  design  to 
brinj;  jury-trial  itself  into  disrepute. 

Wiser  in  another  respect  also  than  we,  these  "  Bay 
folk''  have  no  courts  (except  for  cases  of  twenty  dollars 
or  less)  held  by  men  who  have  not  them.ulves  studied  the 
science  they  are  to  expound :  no  parallel  to  our  county 
courts — those  crack  tribunals  of  some  great  men,  whose 
admiration  arises  either  from  the  want  of  intimate 
knowledge — Uiey  having  ranged  generally  in  a  higher 
sphere — or  from  their  enjoying  over  that  bench  an  inftu- 
ence,  flattering  to  their  vanity,  and  blinding  to  their 
judgments.  How  long  will  the  public  attention  sleep — 
how  long  will  the  hand  of  reform  be  palsied- -when 
will  an  attempt  be  made  to  cure  the  unfitness  of  these 
courts  for  the  weighty,  multifarious,  nnd  difficult  func- 
tions entrusted  to  them  ? — the  ludicrous,  if  it  were  a 
less  mischievous,  uncertainly  of  their  decisions,  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  any  fixed  rules  by  which  to  de- 
cide?—the  delays,  so  fatal  to  justice,  that  attend  their 
unsteady  ministration  ? — the  ruinous  accumulation  of 
costs,  besides  harassment  and  loss  of  time  in  dancing 
attendance  upon  them  through  years  of  litigation? 
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The  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  plan,  of  an  itin- 
erant supreme  court,  cannot  be  commended  to  imitation. 
The  common  arguments,  of  bringing  justice  home  to  the 
people,  and  enabling  suiters  to  see  in  person  to  their  causes, 
ore  not  pertinent,  where  the  whole  case  ia  contained  in 
the  record  ;  where  no  witnesses  arc  to  be  summoned  or 
examined — no  counsel  to  be  instructed  in  the  cause. 
Then,  tho  loss  of  time  in  travelling,  and  the  want  of  so 
extensive  a  library  and  so  able  a  bar, as  would  be  form- 
ed if  the  court  sat  always  in  one  place,  must  essentially 
impair  the  correctness  of  its  decisions,  and  lower  the 
superiority  of  its  intellect. 

The  common-law  of  England  is  made  the  basis  of 
Massachusetts  law,  not,  as  in  Virginia,  by  a  legislative 
declaration  that  it  shall  be  so,  but  by  adjudications  of 
the  courts,  recognizing  and  adopting  it  as  such.  By  a 
still  bolder  stretch,  the  courts  have  acknowledged  as 
generally  binding,  English  statutes  made  in  amendment 
of  the  common-law — not  only  before,  but  since  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  :  nay,  the  terms  of  the  deci- 
sion do  not  exclude  English  statutes  subsequent  to  the 
American  revolution.  This  comprehensive  grafting  of 
a  foreign  code  upon  the  domestic,  not  by  professed  and 
authorised  law-givers,  but  by  mere  judges,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  rcmarkuble  instances  of  judicial  legis- 
lation, any  where  to  be  found :  and  must  have  arisen 
from  a  licentious  spirit  of  construction,  which,  when  it 
nets  upon  written  laws,  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
make  them  mean  almost  any  thing  that  the  interpreters 
choose.*  The  admirers  of  an  untcritten  law,  reposited 
in  the  breasts  of  judges  and  to  be  sought  only  in  precedents 
and  decisions,  may  vaunt,  if  they  will,  its  happy  elasti- 
city, dilating  and  contracting  to  fit  every  conceivable 
emergency :  but  I  doubt  if  (among  other  evils)  it  does 
not  nurture  habits  of  latitudinous  interpretation,  des- 
tined to  be  well  nigh  fatal  to  one  of  the  great  boasts  of 
modern  times — written  forms  of  government.  Minds  ac- 
customed always  to  make  the  law  adapt  itself  to  the 
particular  occasion ;  to  regard  that  as  late,  which  the 
immediate  case  requires  ;  naturally  fritter  away  consti- 
tutions with  as  little  ceremony,  as  children  demolish  or 
alter  their  sand  houses  and  dirt  pies. 

The  chief  court  of  Massachusetts  has  tasked  the 
readers  of  law-books,  as  heavily  as  our's  has  done.  Its 
decisions  fill  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  octavo  vo- 
lumes—about our  number.  The  supreme  court  of  New 
York  has  issued  more  than  thirty  ;  the  supreme  court 

♦  Hardly  less  startlinc  an  exercise  of  legislative  power  by  the 
judiciary,  was  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  Bill  of  Rig  tug 
prefixed  to  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in  1790,  hi- 
sens,  as  moat  of  our  state  constitutions  do— substantially  copying 
ihc  Declaration  of  Independence—  "tAaf  all  men  Are  born  free  tnd 
etptaJ,  and  have  certain  natural  and  unalienable  rights ;"  nan>e- 
ly,  the  rirrhl  of  enjoylnjr  their  lives  and  liberties,  fcc.  On  thin, 
■ome  masters  spontaneously  yielded  freedom  :o  their  slaves ; 
others,  on  its  being  demanded  of  them.  In  1781,  a  master  who 
refused,  was  sued  by  his  slave  for  a  trespass,  assault  and  battery, 
and  false  imprisonment ;  and  pleaded,  that  the  plaintiff,  being 
his  slave,  had  no  rijrhl  to  sue  him.  The  court  held,  that  slavery 
was  contrary  to  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  plea  was  bad,  and  the  plaintiff  was  free.  This  de- 
cision virtually  abolished  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  without  any 
IrL'islntivc  act  for  doiri"  so.  Some  other  suits  were  brought ;  but 
iu  iiumi  cases,  inasicrtf  yielded  at  once  There  were  then  not 
quite  five  thousand  slaves  in  the  state.  Abolition  was  similarly 
effected  in  New  Hampshire.  It  was  by  legislation  in  New  York, 
where  there  were  twenty. one  thousand  slaves,  in  a  whole  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 


at  Washington  eighteen  or  twenty;  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  South  Carolina — but  1  forbear  the  appal, 
ling  list.    Every  good  law  library,  however,  should 
have  at  least  the  five  sets  first  named ;  and  they  are  as 
yet  but  just  begun.  If  the  monstrous  increase  be  not 
checked,  what  parse  can  buy,  what  head  can  read 
(much  less  remember,)  nay  what  room  can  hold  them, 
a  century  hence?  Already,  indeed,  we  are  grieToujly 
over- tasked :  for  besides  the  thousands  of  tomes,  English 
and  American,  now  accumulated,*  it  is  impossible  U> 
keep  pace  with  the  daily  accessions,  poured  forth  from 
a  hundred  manufactories  of  legal  oracles.  Some  pow- 
crful  condenser,  or  another  Caliph  Omar,  is  our  only 
hope.  The  oppressive  bulkiness  of  law-reports  is  owing 
partly  to  the  reporters  ;  but  more,  to  the  judges— who, 
apparently  more  intent  on  the  display  of  learning  ami 
ingenuity,  than  upon  adjusting  the  rights  of  the  par- 
lies, often  swell  the  simple  and  clear  page  or  two, 
which  the  case  requires,  into  a  rambling  and  voluminous 
disquisition  of  twenty  pages.  Nay,  not  content  with  mt 
such  disquisition  in  each  case,  each  judge  present*  hi* 
own  ;  and  the  reporter  spreads  them  all  at  length  in  his 
next  volume.    I  wish  that  both  judges  and  reporters 
could  be  obliged  to  study,  as  models  of  lucid  brcri!)', 
Yclvcrton's  Reports,  and  the  still  more  admirable  deci- 
sions of  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  of  the  English  Common- 
Pleasj— who  frequently  compresses  into  half  a  page  or 
less,  what  our  American  judges  would  wire-draw  into 
half  a  dozen  pages. 

Lawyers  are  very  numerous  in  Massachusetts— 
somewhere  about  seven  hundred ;  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  are  in  Boston. 
Their  intercourse  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  same 
fraternal  spirit,  which  strews  the  toilsome  path  of  the 
profession  in  the  south  with  so  many  sweets  and  flowers. 
Admission  to  the  bar  is  procured,  not  by  examination, 
but  by  leave  of  court,  on  recommendation  of  those  *ho 
nre  already  practising  there;  provided  the  candidate 
have  studied  five  years  in  some  lawyer's  office;  or  have 
sostudicd  three  years,  and  be  a  graduate  of  3omc  college. 
He  has,  besides,  to  pay  for  admission  into  the  supreme 
court,  a  fee  of  thirty  dollars,  and  for  the  common-pleas, 
twenty  dollars ;  to  be  expended  towards  a  joint  libra- 
ry, for  the  use  of  the  bar  in  each  county.  These  libra- 
ries are  sometimes  large,  and  well  selected.  The  emo- 
luments of  practice,  except  to  the  very  leaders  of  the 
profession,  seem  far  inferior  to  those  of  practises  oc- 
cupying correspondent  grades  of  talent  and  fame  in 
Virginia  :  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  any  but  Mr.  Web- 
ster receives  an  amount  comparable  to  the  incomes  of 
several  there,  whom  I  could  name.  Yet  the  life  of  a 
lawyer  is  probably  more  pleasant  in  Massachusetts. 
From  the  pre- requisites  to  admission,  you  may  infer 
that  well-stored  minds  abound  more  with  the  fraternity: 
at  least  it  was  so,  till  our  university,  and  ourseTeral 
excellent  law-schools,  began  to  give  a  clearer  and  more 
expanded  ken  to  the  mental  optics  of  our  young  law- 
yers. Then,  in  society  at  large — certainly  in  the  towns 
and  villages — there  is  more  literature  afloat  in  Massa- 
chusetts:  amusements  are  of  a  more  rational  cast. 
Where  tee  have  a  horse-race,  a  barbecue,  a  whist-party, 
or  a  pool  at  back-gammon,  our  Yankee  brethren  have 
a  meeting  of  some  lyceum,  or  other  society  for  mutual 

*  "Lmmeiiso  aliarum  super  alias  acervatarum  lefum  euinuto.- 
t  In  the  late  "  English  Common-Law  Reporta," 
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improvement,  at  which  a  lecture  is  given  or  a  debate 
held,  upon  some  interesting  subject,  of  economy  or  mo- 
rals: or  an  unceremonious  evening  visit  is  dedicated  to 
conversation,  in  which  politics  engross  no  unreasonable 
share.  The  newspapers— even  the  most  violent  political 
ones— at  once  attest  and  foster  the  prevalent  taste  for 
general  knowledge,  by  devoting  a  considerable  part  of 
their  sheets  to  literary  and  useful  matter:  unlike  the 
two  giants  of  the  press  in  Virginia,  that  can  hardly 
ever  spare  a  column,  and  never  a  page,  from  the  embit- 
tering— aye,  the  brutalizing — themes  of  party  strife,  to 
topics  which  might  exalt,  enlighten,  purify,  innocently 
amuse,  and  humanize  the  public  mind.  There  is  less 
l«K*>moiion  in  the  practice  of  a  Massachusetts  lawyer : 
he  rarely  attends  more  than  two  counties ;  for  the  most 
part,  only  one.  This,  if  he  loves  domestic  life,  is  a 
treat  point  for  him.  And  in  the  ordering  of  a  New 
England  homc-stend,  there  is  a  quiet,  smooth  despatch — 
n  neatness — a  happy  fitting  of  means  to  ends — a  nicety 
of  contrivances  for  comfort — an  economy  of  trouble  in 
every  thing — till  calculated  doubly  to  endear  it  to  a 
hotne-loving  man.  When  to  all  this  we  add,  that 
though  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  with 
us,  those  elegancies  and  luxuries  which  ns  the  world 
•roe*  have  become  necessaries,  are  so  much  more  neccs- 
st!»le  in  New  England,  as  to  make  a  smaller  income 
yield  a  larger  store  of  comfort ;  it  will  not  seem  won- 
dcrt'ut,  that  the  balance  of  enjoyment  is  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts lawyer's  side.  I  take  for  granted,  you  sec. 
that  he  is  not  insensible  to  intellectual  pleasures  ;  and 
tint  they  conduce  the  most  of  all  to  happiness. 

This  is  probably  the  last  time  you  will  hear  from  me 
before  we  meet ;  as  my  tour  is  drawing  near  its  close. 
The  six  weeks  it  has  occupied,  have  been  crowded  with 
juore  mind-stirring  incident,  than  any  six  months  of  my 
previous  life.  Vivid  indeed  is  the  contrast,  between  the 
plodding,  eventless  tenor  of  the  preceding  eight  years, 
and  the  exciting,  the  feverish  interest  of  these  six  weeks. 
Yet  they  hare  afforded  scarcely  a  describablc  adven- 
ture ;  nothing,  at  all  calculated  to  make  an  auditor's  eyes 
stretch  wide,  or  his  hair  stand  on  end.  In  truth,  the 
interest  is  explicable  in  great  part  by  the  simple  case  of 
a  plough-horse,  turned  loose  to  kick  up  his  heels  for  an 
hour.  He  enjoys  the  recreation  (if  his  spirit  is  not  bro- 
ken by  excessive  work,)  five  fold  more  than  a  daily 
roamt-r  of  the  pasture  could  do.  Judge  how  the  s|*>rt 
has  kept  my  faculties  aroused,  by  the  fact,  that  though 
habitually  a  great  sleeper,  requiring  seven  or  eight  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  my  sleep,  since  leaving  Virginia, 
would  hardly  average  five  hours.  Even  while  on  foot- 
walking  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day — my  nightly 
allowance  was  sometimes  less  than  five,  never  more 
Uvan  six  hours. 

Let  me  commend  to  tourists,  foot-travelling— if  they 
wish  to  see  a  country  thoroughly :  I  do  not  mean  its 
rivers  and  mountains,  cities,  forests,  and  churches,  but 
its  men  and  women.  These  "constitute  a  State."  Who- 
ever would  see  them  in  their  truest,  every-day  garb— of 
dress  and  manners — upon  occasions  and  amid  scenes, 
where  refined  disguises  are  laid  aside,  and  life  appears 
with  the  least  sophistication  possible  in  our  slate  of  so- 
ciety ;  should  walk  among  them  without  equipage  and 
in  very  plain  clothes ;  call  in  at  their  houses — partake 
of  their  meals— nay,  find  some  excuse  for  tarrying  a  day 
or  two  at  one  place— enter  their  schools,  and  their  pub- 


lic meetings — see  them  at  their  work — and  hold  "various 
talk"  with  them.  In  two  or  three  weeks  thus  employ- 
ed, he  will  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  their  customs, 
character  and  institutions,  than  from  months  spent  in 
whirling  along  the  highways,  and  attending  formal  din- 
ner parties.  Unless  he  is  a  hardened  pedestrian,  he 
should  lake  care  to  begin  by  short  journics,  of  only 
eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  miles  a  day;  and  not  till  after  five 
or  six  days,  stretch  away  at  thirty  miles  daily.  Other- 
wise he  may  cripple  himself,  so  as  greatly  to  mar  tho 
pleasure  of  his  jaunt.  I  speak  from  sore  experience  on 
this  point. 

Thotigh  I  have  been  obliged  to  concede  to  the  Yan- 
kees, a  superiority  in  some  respects  over  ourselves,  you 
will  not  suspect  me  of  having  over-colored  my  limninga, 
or  of  having  wantonly— much  less  ill-naturedly— dis- 
paraged our  good  old  commonwealth.  Without  wish- 
ing to  lower  the  generally  just  and  salutary,  (though 
sometimes  amusing)  pride  her  children  feel  at  the  bare 
mention  of  her  honored  name,  I  have  aimed  to  draw  their 
attention  to  some  traits  of  Yankee  life  and  character, 
which  we  may  advantageously  copy — nay,  the  want  of 
which  is  the  main  cause  of  our  logging  march  in  iho 
numberless  improvements,  that  distinguish  this  age, 
and  appear  so  fruitful  of  blessings  to  mankind.  My 
aim  too  has  been,  to  disabuse  them  of  a  few  of  the 
prejudices,  which  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  have 
fostered  against  our  Northern  brethren.  Let  any  one 
who  thinks  I  have  exaggerated  their  excellencies, 
only  come  among  them,  and  see  for  himself;  bring- 
ing to  the  scrutiny  a  candid  mind,  prepared  to  aUoxo 
for  unavoidable  differences. — Indeed  our  people  ought 
to  travel  northward  oftener.  It  would  be  a  good  thing, 
if  exploring  parties  were  frequently  sent  hither,  (as  to 
a  moral  ttrrra  incognita,)  to  observe  and  report  the  par- 
ticulars deserving  of  our  imitation.  Our  independent 
planters,  and  shrewd,  notable  housewives,  could  not 
make  such  an  excursion,  without  carrying  home  a  hun- 
dred notions,  for  which  they  and  their  neighbors  would 
be  the  richer  and  better  nil  their  days.  Nor  might  they 
profit  less,  by  sending  their  statesmen  and  law-givers,  to 
take  lessons  in  civil  polity.  There  are  admirable  things  of 
every  magnitude;  from  township  governments,  com- 
mon schools,  and  courts  op  probat,  down  to  cloud 
doors,  splayed  and  rumfordized  fire-places,  *  seasoned  wood,\ 


•  When  the  sides  of  a  fire-place  are  slanting,  instead  of  being 
square  with  the  back,  they  are  said  to  be  tplayei.  When  the 
back  leans  forward  at  top,  approaching  the  inner  side  of  the 
arrh  or  front  top,  ao  as  to  make  the  flue  only  six  or  eight  inches 
wide,  It  Is  said  to  be  Rumford-ixrd.  If  my  readers  pardon  me 
for  being  thus  elementary,  I  will  presume  further  upon  It,  and 
add,  that  the  Utter  term  comes  from  Count  Rum  font,  who  invent- 
ed that  improvement.  The  sides  of  a  New  England  fire-place 
often  slope  at  an  angle  of  1-30  or  130  degrees  with  the  back  ;  so 
as  to  make  the  width  kehmd,  not  more  than  half  the  wWth  in 
front  The  wood  is  usually  sawed,  to  fit  the  hinder  part  of  the 
fire-place. 

fThe  wood  tscut  13,  sometimes  15  or  18  months,  before  it  is  burn- 
ed. If  cut  in  the  summer,  it  is  suffered  to  lie  out  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  put  away  till  the  second  winter,  in  the  uood-hmur  ;  a 
constant  and  close  appendage  to  every  dwelling.  Southrons 
have  no  idea,  though  Yankees  have  experimental  knowledge, 
of  the  saving  and  comfort  there  is  In  using  this,  instead  of  green 
wood— how  vastly  further  sny  given  quantity  of  the  former  will 
"o,  in  producing  heat.  It  lias  been  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  in 
a  cord  of  green  wood,  there  are  about  140  or  ISO  gallons  of  test- 
ier; all  of  which  must  be  changed  to  steam— that  is,  ervpoealed— 
before  the  particles  of  Um  wood  In  which  U  is  lodged  can  burn :  and 
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and  cold  light-bread.*  Some  tilings,  too,  they  would 
see,  to  be  shunned :  I  need  only  name  excessive 
banking — enormously  multiplied  corporations,  for  manu- 
facturing, and  other  purposes — and,  what  strikes  yet 
more  fatally  at  the  foundation  of  popular  government, 
the  caucus  system.  But  the  strongest  reason  for  a  more 
frequent  intercourse,  is  the  liberalizing  of  mind  that 
would  result ;  the  unlearning  of  our  long  cherished  pre- 
judices, from  seeing  the  Yankees  at  home — that  place, 
where  human  character  may  always  be  the  most  accu- 
rately judged.  They  too,  have  some  (though  fewer  and 
less  bitter,)  reciprocal  prejudices,  to  be  cured  by  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  No  mind  but  must  see  the  un- 
speakable importance  of  weeding  away  these  mutual 
and  groundless  dislikes.  The  perpetuity  of  our  union— 
and  the  liberty,  the  peace,  the  happiness  of  its  members — 
in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
that  expurgation.  There  cannot  be  a  simpler  recipe. 
The  Jiorth  and  the  South  need  only  know  each  other  better, 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
The  Walts  and  the  Gallopade* 

Mr.  White, — Although  a  short  time  only  has  pass- 
ed since  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  partly  to  fulfil  a 
promise  made  before  your  Messenger  began  to  perform 
his  most  welcome  peregrinations,  yet  the  spirit  movcth 
me  irresistibly  to  address  you  again.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  second  tax  upon  your  patience  being  so 
soon  levied,  is  the  perusal  of  an  article  published  some 
time  ago  in  that  spirited  paper,  the  "  Constitutional 
Whig"  of  your  city,  —wherein,  to  my  great  gratification, 
its  talented  editor  has  lashed  in  well  merited  style,  that 
outrage  upon  the  yet  unsophisticated  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  our  country,  seen,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  city  of  Washington  last  winter,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  character  and  memory  of  its  illustrious  founder. 
I  mean  the  "  Fancy  Ball,"  as  it  is  styled  by  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  describe  it ;  although  with  all  due 
deference  to  their  superior  taste  and  knowledge,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  "the  frantic  hurlyburly" 
as  a  more  appropriate  term.  I  do  this  from  having 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  a  more  deplorable  carica- 
ture of  what  was  designed  to  be  represented,  was  never 
perpetrated  by  the  would-be  fashionables  in  any  coun- 
try— either  in  or  out  of  Christendom.  This  foreign  and 
apish  intruder  has  not  yet,  thank  heaven,  gained  such 
footing  among  us,  as  altogether  to  preclude  the  hope  of 
extirpating  it  from  the  land,  if  a  few  such  pens  as  that 
wielded  by  the  editor  of  the  Whig,  could  be  exerted  for 
so  laudable  a  purpose  j  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  venture 
to  cry—"  to  the  rescue,"  in  the  hope  that  several  others 
will  obey  the  calL  Let  it  once  be  deemed  "  the  fashion" 

in  doing  this,  just  so  much  heat  is  expended,  which  would  other- 
wise be  employed  in  warming  the  room.  The  lime  spent  in  thie 
process,  makes  our  people  fancy  that  green  wood  actually  tumi 
longer  than  dry :  and  because  a  dozen  billets  of  green,  when  the 
water  is  entirely  evaporated,  give  out  more  heat  than  four  dry 
ones,  they  think  that  hotter  fires  can  be  made  of  green  wood ! 

♦  The  bread  should  not  be  eaten  till  it  Is  cured,  or  stale  j  i.  e., 
at  least  twenty -four  hours  old;  and  it  is  good,  for  several  days 
more.  The  superior  wholcsomeness  of  cured  bread  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  on  coming  out  of  the  oven,  it  has  an  over-pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  gas — well  known  lo  be  poisonous  when 
unmixed  ;  hut  by  lying  in  the  open  air,  the  bread  pans  with  most 
of  this  noxious  gas,  and  imbibes  instead  of  it,  oxygen  gas— the 
wholesome,  vital  principle  in  the  atmosphere. 


to  have  M  Fancy  Balls,"  and  even  the  greatest  clodhop- 
pers among  us  ore  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  des- 
potism of  this  tyrant,  to  know  that  his  behests  will  bid 
defiance  alike  to  reason,  ridicule,  and  reproof— lo  good 
sense,  good  manners,  and  good  principles. 

I  am  much  gratified,  Mr.  Editor,  at  another  circum- 
stance brought  to  my  notice  incidentally  by  this  article 
in  the  "  Whig."  It  is,  that  our  language,  copious  as  it 
certainly  is,  does  not  yet  afford  terms  of  its  own  lo  ex- 
press several  of  the  foreign  fooleries  and  attempt*  to 
corrupt  our  yet  simple,  unaffected  character,  described 
as  a  part  of  litis  extraordinary  exhibition, "  the  Fancy 
Ball ;"  such,  for  example,  as  the  waltz  and  the  gallo- 
padc.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  know 
the  literal  meaning  of  these  outlandish  terms,  without 
the  means  of  gratifying  such  wish,  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
the  fruit  of  my  researches — aided,  as  I  confess  myself 
to  have  been,  by  far  better  scholars  than  I  am. 

The  first  term — "waltz,"  is  evidently  of  German  ex- 
traction, being  plainly  derived  from  the  verb  "walM*," 
which,  with  the  adjunct  "skh,"  means  to  roll,  welter, 
or  wallow  oneself;  and  with  the  prefix  "dot"  becomei 
the  participle  rolling,  weltering,  wallowing ;  from  which 
selfish  process  the  transition  is  quite  easy,  to  roll,  or 
welter,  or  wallow  another.  In  either  cose  the  predomi- 
nant idea  is,  that  the  term  describes  some  action  natu- 
ral to  an  animal  of  the  order  Bclluae ;  for  our  English 
correlative  terms  are  never  applied  to  human  beings, 
but  by  way  of  derision  or  contempt  expressed  in  figu- 
rative language.  Qucre:  how  docs  it  accord  with  h* 
man  pride  and  vanity — how  far  is  it  reconcileakle  U> 
the  lowest  aspirations  that  we  are  ever  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  capable  of  feeling,  to  be  anibiliwa 
of  imitating  cither  hogs,  horses,  or  monkies  in  our  ac- 
tions ? 

If  there  could  be  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  denta- 
tion of  the  first  term  "  waltz,"  or  the  object  of  the  prac- 
tice of  waltzing,  the  etymology  of  the  second  tern 
"  gollopade,"  must  settle  the  question  beyond  farther 
controversy ;  and  must  prove  that  an  imitation  of  cer- 
tain bclluinc  gambols  and  gesticulations  must  be  the 
grand  desideratum  in  adopting  these  exotic  fashions. 
"  Gallopade"  is  manifestly  from  the  French  word  ugd- 
loper,"  and  that  again  from  the  Greek  "  JUj*t«V  l° 
gallop  like  a  horse.  From  all  this  it  seems  perfectly 
clear,  that  this  latter  dance  at  least,  (if  it  may  be  93 
called,)  in  order  to  honor  its  Greek  Etymon,  should  be 
performed  on  all  fours;  since  for  a  biped  successfully  to 
imitate  any  action  of  a  quadruped,  in  which  all  iu 
limbs  arc  used,  the  biped  must  make  its  arms,  if  it  ha* 
any,  execute  the  function  of  legs.  The  quadruped  re- 
semblance then,  which  seems  to  be  the  thing  coveted, 
would  be  brought  as  near  to  perfection  as  the  nature  d 
the  case  could  possibly  admit.  Add  to  this,  it  is  the 
best  imaginable  expedient  for  working  off  that  dissat- 
isfaction at  the  ways  of  Providence  which  these  pll> 
padingor  galloping  gentry  appear  to  fecial  perceitw? 
tlint  all  the  genera  of  the  Bclluae  order,  (unless,  per- 
haps, the  Kangaroo  may  be  excepted,)  have  been  * 
much  more  liberally  dealt  with,  as  to  be  provided  with 
one  more  pair  of  legs  titan  they  have.  It  may  h°w" 
ever  be  well  questioned,  how  fur  it  is  good  poUei  (w  "7 
no  worse  of  it,)  to  encourage  this  downward  tendency* 
since  the  natural  proclivity  of  our  species  to  mdulsi 
brute  appetites  and  passions  is  generally  allowed  » 
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be  already  much  greater  than  becomes  us  who  clnim 
to  be  the  only  rational  part  of  God's  risible  creation. 
Hearen  knows  that  wc  even  now  approximate  far  too 
closely  to  the  lower  order  of  animals  in  many  of  our 
propensities  and  practices,  not  to  lake  nny  particular 
pains,  nor  to  use  any  extraordinary  exertions  to  render 
this  approximation  still  more  striking.  If  wc  can  not 
prevail  upon  ourselves  to  cherish  higher  aspirations,  to 
act  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  our  exalted  station 
among  living  and  sentient  beings,  let  us  at  least  strive 
hard  not  to  retrograde. 

So  much,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  degradation  of  these  for- 
eign  fooleries.    But  their  demoralizing  tendencies  are 
matters  of  much  higher  concern — of  infinitely  deeper 
interest.   Let  me  endeavor  to  point  them  out.  The 
perfection  of  the  "waltz"  consists  in  exhibiting  to  the 
jaze  of  a  numerous  company  of  both  sexes,  the  female 
form  in  every  variety  of  position  and  attitude  into 
which  activity  of  body  and  suppleness  of  limb  can 
throw  it — short  of  what  all  would  exclaim  against  as 
absolutely  indecent,  continually  however  verging  to 
that  point.    No  modest  woman  ever  beheld  it  for  the 
an*  time,  without  the  burning  blush  of  shame  and  con- 
fusion.   As  to  the  horse  galloping  dance,  I  know  not 
what  allurement  that  may  in  lime  be  capable  of  pro* 
during,  since  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  domesticated  to 
be  well  understood,  nor  very  skilfully  executed — to  say 
nothing  of  the  very  reasonable  doubts  yet  entertained 
by  many  nice  calculators  on  such  intricate  subjects, 
whether  such  a  tiling  be  possible  as  cither  an  alluring 
or  graceful  gallop  performed  by  horse,  man,  or  woman. 
But  that  which  I  have  said  of  the  "  waltz,"  none  can 
deny,  however  some  may  be  disposed  to  palliate  it, 
by  alleging  that  all  its  numerous  postures  and  gyrations 
arc  sull  practised  under  that  powerful  sense  of  decorum 
which  Uic  ladies  of  our  country,  (God  bless  them,)  who 
venture  to  indulge  in  it,  have  not  yet  been  able  entirely 
to  subdue.    But  die  anxious  question  is, — can  this  al- 
ways  Ust  ?  Can  a  sense  of  decorum  or  of  any  thing  else 
continue  under  the  constant  operation  of  causes  tend- 
ing powerfully,  nay,  inevitably,  to  annihilate  it?  There 
is  nothing  so  great  that  time  cannot  destroy— nothing 
so  small  that  it  may  not  increase  to  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable magnitude.    Thus  it  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, with  our  best  principles— our  most  approved  man- 
ners.  Injuries  too  slight  at  first  to  be  regarded  or  fear- 
ed, accumulate  by  unperceived  or  neglected  degrees, 
until  at  last  they  grow  past  remedy,  and  nil  is  lost  that 
was  worthy  of  preservation.    Can  our  beloved  wives 
and  daughters— beloved,  because  still  uncontaminated 
by  foreign  corruptions — can  they  suffer  themselves  to 
be  continually  whirled  about  in  all  the  giddy,  exciting 
mazes  of  the  licentious  waltz,  like  so  many  French  or 
Italian  Opera  girls,  without  impairing  or  losing  all  self- 
respect — all  that  most  lovely  and  endearing  modesty 
for  which  they  have  ever  been  so  justly  celebrated,  so 
highly  prized?  Can  not  polished  manners,  easy  carri- 
age, graceful  deportment,  be  taught  at  less  sacrifice,  less 
risk,  than  by  calling  in  for  the  purpose  these  deleterious 
foreign  auxiliaries?  Surely — most  surely  they  may ;  for 
all,  I  think,  will  admit,  that  no  more  admirable  and 
perfect  examples  of  these  qualities  can,  or  probably 
et'er  will  l>c  found,  than  among  the  ladies  of  what  may 
be  railed  the  old  school,  many  of  whom  to  our  own  great 
happiness,  arc  yet  spared  to  teach  their  daughters, 


among  numerous  useful  lessons,  that  neither  waltzing 
nor  horse-like-gnlloping  is  nt  all  necessary  to  gain  for 
them  all  the  esteem,  regard,  and  devoted  hive  which 
they  can  possibly  deem  essential  to  their  happiness  in 
the  present  life.  Thoughtless  as  too  many  of  our 
young  men  are,  and  desirous  as  they  may  often  be  to 
choose  waltzing  and  gallopading  young  ladies  for  part- 
ners in  a  dance,  most  rarely  do  they  yet  commit  the 
egregious  folly  of  seeking  them  as  partners  for  life. 
However  giddy,  rash,  and  improvident  some  of  them 
may  be  in  other  respects,  they  are  too  well  aware  that 
a  fondness  for  these  indecorous  displays  of  the  person — 
these  ridiculous,  antic  gambols,  will  do  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  fit  their  practitioners  for  the  various,  compli- 
cated, and  arduous  duties  of  the  married  state — through 
not  one  of  which  can  either  a  waltz  or  a  gallopadc  carry 
them  with  the  least  credit  to  themselves  or  benefit  to 
their  families.  Better — far  belter  would  it  be  for  these 
daughters  to  live  and  die  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
dancing  is,  than  to  be  qualified  to  participate  in  its 
ileasures,  at  the  hazard  of  soiling,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, that  spotless  purity  of  feelings  and  character, 
which  we  men  rank  (and  long,  very  long  may  we  have 
a  right  to  do  so,)  as  the  richest,  the  most  precious  by 
Tar  of  all  our  moral  possessions.  Deprive  us  of  these, 
and  we  shall  be  poor — miserably  poor  indeed  !  Rather 
ct  our  beloved  girls  be  subject  forever  to  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  all  the  infatuated  votaries  of  these 
modern  and  foreign*  corruptions,  both  of  our  manners 
and  principles,  than  to  be  longer  exposed  to  their  deeply 
pernicious  influence. 

I  am  no  enemy,  sir,  to  dancing;  for  I  believe  it  to  be 
not  only  an  exhilirating,  healthful,  and  joyous  amuse- 
ment, but  also  entirely  innocent,  when  not  carried  to 
excess :  quite  as  innocent  as  any  other  imaginable  thing 
that  can  properly  be  called  amusement,  in  which  the 
two  sexes  participate  together.  But  at  every  hazard  of 
incurring  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  our  American  exqui- 
sites, I  denounce  waltzing  and  gallopading,  because, 
from  my  inmost  soul,  I  dread  any  thing  and  every  thing 
lhat  threatens,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  change,  for  the 
w  orse,  the  character  of  the  Virginia  lady;  for  upon  that 
character  I  most  conscientiously  believe,  the  happiness 
boih  of  ourselves  and  our  children — aye,  and  of  our 
children's  children,  vitally  depends.    I  cling  to  if  thcrc- 

*  That  your  readers  may  know  what  our  English  friends  think 
of  waltzing  and  gallopading,  I  take  the  liberty  to  add  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  ankle  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  "  on 
the  Revolution*  of  the  19th  century."  Here  it  is— 

"  Look  at  our  ball* :  In  ItsOO,  mode*  woman  danced  modestly ; 
and  let  the  conversation  which  pawed  between  two  partners, 
standing  a*  far  distant  from  each  other  aa  people  ordinarily  do 
in  a  drawing  room,  be  what  it  might,  it  could  do  no  harm  In  tho 
way  of  example.  Within  ihi*  century  it  haa  become  the  fashion 
for  a  delicate  girl,  who  would,  aa  Fielding's  "  Huncamunca" 
says—  *'  shudder  at  the  gross  idea"  of  man's  advance,  to  permit 
herself,  and  be  permitted  by  her  mother— aye,  or  her  huaband, 
to  flourish  about  a  room  to  a  wriggling  German  air,  with  a 
strange  man's  arm  round  her  waist,  and  her  deli -ale  hand  upon 
his  brawny  shoulder.  This  thing  is  called — «  tenttz  :  there  is 
another  of  the  same  character,  called— <t  gaUopade,  where  tho 
same  operations  are  performed,  and  in  which,  instead  of  turning 
the  woman  about  until  she  ccts  ciddy.tho  fellow  makes  no  more 
ado,  hut  clans  her  up  in  his  paws,  and  hurries  ri^hl  on  end  from 
one  corner  of  the  room  to  another." 

Thus  speaks  one  of  the  most  popular  periodicals  in  F.nglnnd 
of  these  foreign  abomination* ;  and  it  is  for  Virginia  parents  ami 
heads  of  families  to  say,  whether  they  shall  be  naturalized 
among  iw,  or  baulshed  from  our  society  aa  a  moral  pestilence. 
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fore  as  our  best,  our  last  hope,  to  guard  ua  against  all 
corrupting  innovations.  Those  upon  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  address  you,  will  probably  be  deemed  very  tri- 
vial matters,  I  dare  say,  by  thousands;  but  many  of 
our  ladies,  1  trust,  whose  opinions  have  still  much  influ- 
ence in  all  our  social  circles;  many  who  will  acknow- 
ledge me  for  their  true,  devoted  friend,  although  quite 
too  old  to  be  their  beau,  will  decide,  that  I  have  not  as- 
cribed too  much  power  to  these  exotic  fashions.  Like 
all  other  corrupting  influences,  they  have  gradually  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  favor ;  their  approach  has  not 
been  so  sudden  and  violent  as  to  excite  alarm.  Of  this 
fact,  there  is  no  stronger  evidence,  than  that  which 
is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  waltz  itself,  which, 
trifling  as  it  may  seem,  will  and  mutt  have  a  powerfully 
demoralizing  effect,  especially  when  followed  up  by  its 
congenial  ally,  Masquerades, — of  which  the  fancy-ball- 
folly  is  the  certain  precursor.  Mark  the  prediction,  sir, 
for  I  know  it  will  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  all  the  fashion- 
ables of  the  present  day,  although  I  ask  only  two  years 
for  its  fulfilment,  bu».  expect  it  much  sooner. 

When  the  waltz  first  made  its  appearance  in  this 
country,  it  was  exhibited  only  on  the  public  stage,  and 
even  there  met  with  almost  universal  reprobation,  except 
from  a  few  reckless  profligates,  whose  sole  object  in  life 
is  mere  sensual  indulgence.  None  so  much  as  surmised 
that  such  a  dance  could  ever  be  introduced  into  private 
society.  At  last,  a  few  adventurous  foreigners  succeed- 
ed in  introducing  it  into  private  parlies:  but,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  they  themselves  were  the  only  perform- 
ers. It  was  long  before  our  country-women  could  so 
fur  forget  the  early  lessons  of  decorum,  self  respect,  and 
modesty,  taught  them  by  their  mothers,  as  to  make  that 
public  display  and  spectacle  of  their  persons,  which  must 
unavoidably  be  made,  in  waltzing  at  all,  if  executed  as 
the  foshiou  required.  But  these  tnost  natural  and  lauda- 
ble feelings,  which  caused  them  to  revolt  at  such  an  in- 
novation,  such  an  outrage  against  all  their  preconceived 
notions  of  propriety,  have  gradually  yielded  to  the 
almost  resistless  force  of  example  "in  high  places,"  until 
the  waltz  has  not  only  domiciliated  itself  permanently  in 
nearly  all  our  towns  and  cities,  but  has  enlisted  in  its 
defence  many  bold  country  advocates.  The  few  ladies, 
(comparatively  shaking,)  among  us,  who  yet  have 
firmness  and  moral  courage  enough,  to  resist  what  they 
deem  a  very  pernicious  example,  cannot,  I  fear,  long 
maintain  their  most  laudable  opposition,  against  such  a 
host  of  assailants.  Even  you,  Mr.  Editor,  (if  you  will 
pardon  my  freedom  in  making  the  remark,)  seem  a 
little  inclined — judging  by  some  late  comments  of  your's 
upon  waltzing — to  submit  to  the  practice  without  fur- 
ther resistance. 

Having  made  up  my  mind,  Mr.  Editor,  to  meet  as  I 
can,  for  this  attack  upon  foreign  fashions,  the  sneers  and 
scoffs  of  all  our  American  exquisites,  should  any  conde- 
scend to  notice  mc— a  class  of  bipeds  (by  the  way,)  who 
bear  the  same  sort  of  resemblance  to  their  European 
prototypes,  that  the  buffoon  docs  to  the  head  performer 
in  a  company  of  tumblers  and  rope  dancers — I  shall  say 
nothing  to  deprecate  their  displeasure  But  I  must  still 
beg  leave  to  assign  a  few  of  my  chief  reasons  for  ad- 
dressing you  on  this  occasion,  lest  that  numerous  nnd 
highly  respectable  portion  of  your  readers,  whose  go<id 
opinion  I  am  anxious  to  retain,  may  mistake  my  mo- 
tives.  Without  some  satisfactory  explanation,  some  of 


them  might  even  be  tempted  to  exclaim  at  me,  u  old 
Edie  Ochiltree  did  at  the  Antiquary — "Lord&ake!  he's 
gaun  gyle  !'* — "  he  has  run  crazy,  to  venture  upontakin» 
by  the  horns  this  mad  creature,  Fashion,  ns  if  kit  fcrble 
arm  could  at  all  check  the  wild  headlong  course  of  such 
an  animal.'*    To  prevent  such  comments,  if  possible,  1 
will  urge  in  my  own  justification,  should  any  be  neces- 
sary, that  I  have  done  this  deed,  because  1  deem  il  an 
essential  part  of  every  aged  person's  obligations  to  his 
fellow  men,  as  long  as  life  lasts,  to  oppose  cither  orally 
or  in  print,  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  our  country, 
every  innovation,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  thrcalenslo 
affect  ihcm  injuriously.  Whether  they  will  listen  to  him 
or  not,  depends  upon  themselves ;  Am  duly  in  this  behalf 
will  have  been  fulfilled.  1  have  done  it  too,  because  1  be- 
lieve, that  the  most  feeble  laborer  with  honest  intentions, 
in  a  good  cause,  may  accomplish  some  good  which  will 
amply  compensate  him  for  his  efforts.  1  haTe  done  it, 
because  apparent  trifles  are  rarely  noticed  in  books, 
although  many  of  these  trifles  have  a  most  powerful  and 
deleterious  influence,  not  only  on  our  principles  of  action, 
but  over  our  manners  and  conduct.   And  lastly,  I  hare 
done  it,  because  I  believe,  without  the  most  remote  pos- 
sibility of  this  conviction  ever  being  changed,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  every  futwn  rent- 
ration,  depends  upon  preserving  unsullied  the  purity  <*' 
the  female  character.    The  matrons  of  our  country  are 
the  first,  the  most  watchful,  the  best  guardians  of  our 
children,  where  they  themselves  have  been  virtuously 
educated.  They  form  the  manners  and  character  of  the* 
children :  they  sow  the  seeds  of  all  their  good  qualities: 
they  first  discover  and  chewsh  with  boundless  affection 
and  solicitude,  the  earliest  dawnings  of  each  amiable 
disposition;  and  never  relax  while  life  lasts,  their  anxious 
efforts  to  fit  litem  both  for  their  present  and  future  state 
of  existence.    How  momentous  then !  how  vitally  im- 
portant it  is!  that,  when  the  mothers  depart  bcnceio 
another  and  a  happier  world,  their  surviving  daughters 
should  be  qualified  to  lake  their  places,  with  equal  ca- 
pacity to  fulfil  all  their  duties.    But  this, alas, cannot 
possibly  be,  without  the  most  zealous,  unremitting  and 
assiduous  care,  to  guard  them,  as  we  would  the  most 
inestimable  of  our  possessions,  against  all  demoralizer 
influences  whutevcr.    Corrupt  the  source,  and  what 
will  be  Ihe  effect  of  its  streams?    Poison  the  founts^ 
and  who  can  drink  of  its  waters  without  death— death, 
both  in  a  figurative  and  literal  sense  ?    An  atom  of  dust 
in  itself  is  unworthy  of  notice  ;  but  in  reference  to  the 
Sreal  planet  we  inhabit,  it  is  a  constituent  and  essenual 
part.    A  drop  of  water  alone,  is  apparently  valueless; 
yet  the  mighty  ocean  itself  is  composed  of  individuid 
drops,  without  which  its  lied  would  be  an  arid  desert. 

The  application  of  these  general  remarks  to  our  sub- 
ject, is  too  manifest,  1  hope,  to  be  mistaken.  Let  v<y 
thing,  therefore,  however  trivial  it  may  appear  on  * 
cursory  view,  be  deemed  unworthy  of  serious  auriv 
lion,  which  either  directly  or  indirectly,  can  injurious!? 
affect  the  yet  distinctive,  still  unsullied  character  of  ow 
justly  and  dearly  beloved  country-women. 

Having  thus  thought  and  felt,  as  long  as  I  have  been 
at  all  capable  of  serious  reflection,  it  is  quite  too  late  to 
change:  1  am  consequently  prepared  to  submit  ulh 
moved  to  whatever  sentence  may  be  pronounced  scam* 
this  second  comraunicauon,  from  your  friend,  and  con- 
stant reader,  Oliver  oloschoou 
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[The  following  amusing  incident,  is  related  in  the  lively  man- 
ner for  which  it*  author  is  much  celebrated.  The  moral  predi- 
cated upon  the  bastifulne«s  of  hi?*  visiter,  seems  however  disprn- 
pomonably  serious.  There  are  fow  rase*  of  such  oxtreme  n^iu- 
TmiMt  kntr  in  the  present  day,  when  an  excess  of  medrtt  a—ur- 
net,  (by  some  denominated  impudence,;  is  rather  to  be  com- 
plained of.] 

From  the  New  York  Mirror. 
A  BASHFUL  GENTLEMAN. 

BT  M.  M.  NOAH. 

Modbstt,  diffidence,  and  a  proper  humility,  are  jew- 
els  in  the  cap  of  merit ;  but  downright  bashfulriess,  your 
real  mauvaiie  honte  is  terrible,  and  is  a  distinct  mark  of 
ill-breeding,  or  rather  of  no  breeding  at  all.  Your  dash- 
ing impudent  fops,  who  say  a  thousand  silly  things  to 
the  ladies,  and  flutter  around  them  like  butterflies,  are 
yet  more  endurable  than  your  bashful  fellow  who  sneaks 
into  a  corner,  terrified  to  catch  a  look,  or  exchange  a 
word  with  a  pretty  woman. 

Such  an  identical  person  paid  me  a  visit  on  one  of  the 
cold  days  last  week,  and  broke  in  upon  me  with  a  thou- 
sand bows  and  apologies,  while  busily  engaged  with 
pen  in  hand,  thinking  of  a  whig  candidate  for  president, 
who  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  knocked  on  the 
head  by  our  friends  lite  moment  his  name  was  an- 
nounced. 

"Sit  down,  sir,  if  you  please;  make  no  more  npolo- 
gies;  sit  down  and  tell  me  your  business."  "Well, 
sir,  I'm  come  for  a  curious  business,  quite  an  intrusion, 
I'm  sure,  but  so  it  is ;  necessity  knows  no  ceremony. 
Some  time  ago  I  read  in  your  paper  a  description  of  the 
miseries  of  an  old  bachelor,  and  it  was  so  to  the  life — so 
true,  and  so  exactly  my  condition,  that  I  have  made  bold 
to  call  on  you  for  advice;  for  misery,  they  say,  loves 
company,  and  one  wretched  bachelor  may  be  able  to 
counsel  another — thus  it  is. — "  "  Stop,  stop,  my  friend ; 
before  you  proceed,  let  mc  correct  an  error  in  which 
you  have,  no  doubt,  inadvertently  fallen.    Though  I 
may  be  able  from  memory  to  describe  the  misery  of 
single  wretchedness,  I  had  not  the  courage  constantly  to 
face  iu    You  must  not  be  deceived,  I  am  no  longer  a 
bachelor;  do  you  want  the  proofs,  look  there;  that 
black-eyed,  ruddy  cheeked  fellow  on  the  carpel,  em- 
ployed in  cutting  out  ships  and  houses  from  old  news- 
papers, is  my  oldest;  he  designs  himself  to  be  an  edi- 
tor, for  he  contends  that  nothing  is  easier  ;  it  is  only,  he 
says,  culling  out  slips  from  one  paper  and  putting  them 
into  another.  That  little  one  who  struts  about  in  a  pa- 
per cocked-hat  and  wooden  sword,  with  which,  ever 
and  anon,  he  pokes  at  my  ribs,  while  deeply  engaged  in 
considering  how  the  nation  is  to  be  saved,  is  my  second 
hopeful ;  he  is  a  Jackson  man ;  all  children,  sir,  are 
Jackson  men ;  he  goes  for  a  soldier  if  there  be  wars. 
That  little  golden-haired  urchin,  with  a  melting  blue 
eye,  who  is  sore  to  ask  me  for  candy,  while  I  am  de- 
scribing, in  bitter  terms,  the  tyranny  of  the  Albany  re- 
gency, is  my  youngest;  and  there,  with  a  basket  of 
■lockings  near  her,  sits  my  better  half;  there  is  the 
sparkling  fire,  and  here  are  my  slippers :  does  all  this 
look  like  the  miseries  of  a  bachelor?"  "Well,  I  lieg 
your  pardon,  sir,  for  believing  that  you  were  as  wretch- 
ed as  I  am  ;  but  still  whtn  you  hear  my  story  you  may 
possibly  advise  me  what  is  best  to  be  done."  YGo  on, 
sir."  "  Well,  sir,  thus  it  is:  My  father  realized  a  hand- 
some property  by  his  industry,  which  he  left  to  me ;  but 
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such  were  his  rigid  notions  of  the  necessity  of  constant 
occupation  to  prevent  idleness  and  other  evils,  that  my 
time  was  employed,  after  I  had  left  school,  which  was 
at  an  early  age,  from  .satirise  to  bed-time.  It  was  an  in- 
cessant round  of  occupation — labor,  keeping  books,  and 
making  out  bills.  Behold  mc  now,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-three, with  a  go.nl  consiimtion,  correct  principles, 
and  a  handsome  income.  I  have  lost  my  parents — am 
alone  in  the  world.  1  wish  to  marry,  but  really,  sir,  to 
my  shame  I  confess  it,  I  have  no  acquaintance  among 
young  ladies.  I  do  not  know  any.  My  secluded  man- 
ner of  living  has  prevented  my  cultivating  their  acquain- 
tance ;  and  if  by  accident  I  am  thrown  into  their  socie- 
ty, my  tongue  is  literally  lied.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
address  them — I  am  not  conversant  with  the  topics 
which  arc  usually  discussed.  In  short,  sir,  I  wish  to 
advertise  for  a  wife,  and  not  knowing  how  to  draw  up 
such  an  advertisement,  I  came  to  beg  that  favor  at  your 
hands." 

"So,  so,"  said  I  to  myself,  "here's  a  little  modesty 
tumbled  inlo  decay — 'Cudebs  in  search  of  a  wife.'" 
He  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  and  had  a  quick 
eye,  which  led  me  very  much  to  doubt  his  reserved,  re- 
tired and  abashed  condition  before  the  ladies. 

"Have  you,  sir,  considered  the  risk  in  taking  a  wife 
in  this  strange  way  ?  How  very  liable  yon  may  be  to 
gross  imj>osition?  What  lady  of  delicacy  or  reputation 
would  venture  to  contract  an  alliance  so  very  solemn 
and  obligatory,  through  the  channel  of  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement?" "  Very  probably,  sir;  but  a  poor  honest 
girl  might  bo  struck  with  it;  a  clever,  well-educated 
daughter,  ill-treated  by  a  fiery  slep-mother,  might,  in 
despair,  change  her  condition  for  a  better  one  ;  nay,  a 
spirited  girl  might  ndmirc  the  novelty,  and  boldly  make 
the  experiment."  "Well,  sir,  and  how  are  you  to  con- 
duct the  negotiation  with  your  native  bashfulness  ?  You 
have  no  superannuated  grandmother  or  old  maiden  aunt 
to  arrange  preliminaries."  "That's  very  true;  but,  sir, 
necessity  will  give  mc  confidence,  and  despair  afford  me 
courage." 

I  wrote  the  advertisement  for  him,  which  he  thankful- 
ly and  carefully  placed  in  his  pocket-book,  and  bade  us 
good  morning.  "  Poor  devil,"  said  I,  "here's  a  condi- 
tion— here's  a  novelty — here's  a  ran  avis  !  a  fellow  of 
twenty-three,  with  a  good  character  and  income,  and 
not  sufficient  impudence  to  ask  for  a  wife.  I  know  lots 
of  young  ladies  who  would  have  sufficient  charily  to 
break  him  of  his  bashfulness  in  a  few  lessons." 

However,  his  case  is  not  a  novel  one.  It  shows  the 
necessity  of  parents  accustoming  their  sons  in  early  life 
to  cultivate  the  society  of  respectable  females.  They 
should  be  encouraged  in  any  disposition  they  may  man- 
ifest for  good  female  society,  although  ihcy  may  incur 
the  charge  of  being  either  a  beau  or  a  dandy.  Boys 
should  go  lo  dancing-school,  not  only  because  it  teaches 
them  grace,  but  it  accustoms  them  in  early  life  to  the 
society  of  women.  They  dance  with  those  girts,  whom, 
in  later  periods,  they  may  admire  and  respect  as  ladies. 
The  lives  of  children  should  be  checkered  with  innocent 
amusements — study  and  labor  require  such  relief;  and 
they  should  not  be  brought  up  in  close  confinement,  in 
a  doggerel  way  which  unfits  them  for  society  when  they 
are  men ;  nor  be  driven  to  the  dire  necessity  of  adver- 
tising for  a  wife,  and  taking  the  risk  of  such  a  desperate 
adventure. 
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From  tho  Knickerbocker. 
A  SCBHK  IJi  REAL  I.IFK. 

'The  facta  not  otherwise  than  here  set  down.' 

Wife  of  Mantua. 

Amidst  the  exaggerations  of  modern  literature,  and  the  Actions 
of  that  exuberant  fancy,  which  in  these  latter  days  is  tasked  to 
gratify  a  public  taste  somewhat  vitiated,  it  is  useful  to  present  oc- 
casional views  of  actual  existence.  Such  are  contained  in  the 
following  sketch,  which  is  studiously  simple  In  its  language,  and 
every  event  of  which  is  strictly  true.  We  have  this  assurance 
from  a  source  entitled  to  implicit  audit. 

Editor t  Knickerbocker. 

Thbrk  is  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  in  the  world  thai 
escapes  general  observation.  In  the  lanes  and  nllcys  of 
our  populous  cities,  in  the  garrets  and  ccllarsjof  dilapi- 
dated buildings,  there  are  pregnant  cases  of  misery,  deg- 
radation, and  crime,  of  which  those  who  live  in  comfort- 
able houses,  and  pursue  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  have 
neither  knowledge  nor  conception.  By  mere  chance, 
occasionally,  a  solitary  instance  of  depravity  and  awful 
death  is  exposed,  but  the  startling  details  which  are 
placed  before  the  community,  are  regarded  as  gross  ex- 
aggerations. It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  in  its  darkest  aspects,  to  conceive 
the  immeasurable  depth  to  which  crime  may  sink  a  bu- 
rn'in  being, — and  the  task  of  attempting  to  delineate  a 
faithful  picture  of  such  depravity,  though  it  might  inter- 
est the  philosopher,  would  be  revolting  to  the  general 
reader.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  folly  and  error, 
which  should  be  promulgated  as  warnings,  and  the  in- 
cidents of  the  annexed  sketch  are  of  this  character. 
Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  in  punishing 
the  transgressions  of  men,— and  indisputable  is  the 
truth,  that  Death  is  the  wages  of  Sin. 

Twenty  years  ago,  no  family  in  the  fashionable  cir- 
cles of  Philadelphia  was  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
Mr.  L****** :  no  lady  was  more  admired  and  esteem- 
ed than  his  lovely  and  accomplished  wife.  They  had 
married  in  early  life,  with  the  sanction  of  relations  and 
friends,  and  under  a  conviction  that  each  was  obtaining 
a  treasure  above  all  price.  They  loved  devotedly  and 
with  enthusiasm,  and  their  bridal  day  was  a  day  of  pure 
and  unadulterated  happiness  to  themselves,  and  of  plea- 
sure to  those  who  were  present  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions on  the  joyous  event.  The  happy  pair  were  the  de- 
light of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  In  her  own  par- 
lor, or  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  her  friends,  the  lady  was 
ever  the  admiration  of  those  who  crowded  around  her, 
to  listen  to  the  rich  melody  of  her  voice,  or  to  enjoy  the 
flashes  of  wit  and  intelligence  which  characterized  her 
conversation. 

Without  the  egotism  and  vanity  which  sometimes 
distinguish  those  to  whom  society  pays  adulation,  and 
too  prudent  and  careful  in  her  conduct  to  excite  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  her  confiding  hus- 
band, Mrs.  L  's  deportment  was  in  all  respects 

becoming  a  woman  of  mind,  taste,  and  polished  educa- 
tion. Her  chosen  companion  noticed  her  career  with 
no  feelings  of  distrust,  but  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
He  was  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  undivided  love 
and  affection,  and  happy  in  witnessing  the  evidences  of 
esteem  which  her  worth  and  accomplishments  elicited. 
Peace  and  prosperity  smiled  on  his  domestic  circle,  and 
his  offspring  grew  up  in  loveliness,  to  add  new  pleasures 
to  his  career. 


The  youngest  of  his  children  was  a  daughter,  named 
Letitia,  after  her  mother,  whom,  in  many  respects,  she 
promised  to  resemble.  She  had  the  same  laughing  blue 
eyes,  the  same  innocent  and  pure  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  the  same  general  outline  of  feature.  At  an 
early  age  her  sprightlincss,  acute  observation,  and  apti- 
tude in  acquiring  information,  furnished  sure  evidences 
of  intelligence,  and  extraordinary  pains  were  taken  to 
rear  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop*,  advantageous, 
ly,  her  natural  powers.  The  care  of  her  education  de- 
volved principally  upon  her  mother,  and  the  task  was 
assumed  with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  responsibility. 

With  the  virtuous  mother,  whose  mind  is  unshackled 
by  the  absurdities  of  extreme  fashionable  life,  there  art 
no  duties  so  weighty,  and  at  the  same  lime  so  plea  sic  g, 
as  those  connected  with  the  education  of  an  only  daugh- 
ter.  The  weight  of  responsibility  involves  not  only 
the  formation  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  correct 
principles,  but  in  a  great  measure,  the  degree  of  happi- 
ness which  the  child  may  subsequently  enjoy.  Errors 
of  education  are  the  fruitful  source  of  misery,  and  to 
guard  against  these  is  a  task  which  requires  judgment, 
and  unremitting  diligence.   But  for  this  labor,  does  not 
the  mother  receive  a  rich  reward  ?  Who  may  tell  the 
gladnoss  of  her  heart,  when  the  infant  cherub  first  artcu- 
lates  her  name?  Who  can  describe  the  delightful  emo- 
tions elicited  by  the  early  development  of  her  genius,— 
the  expansion  of  the  intellect  when  it  first  receives  and 
treasures  with  eagerness,  the  seeds  of  knowledge? 
These  are  joys  known  only  to  mothers,  and  vhey  are 
joys  which  fill  the  soul  with  rapture. 

Letitia  was  eight  years  old,  when  a  person  of  gea- 
teel  address  and  fashionable  appearance,  named  Du- 
val, was  introduced  to  her  mother  by  her  father,  wits 
whom  he  had  been  intimate  when  a  youth,  and  between 
whom  a  strong  friendship  had  existed  from  that  period. 
Duval  had  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had 
resided  a  number  of  years.    He  was  charmed  with  the 
family,  and  soon  became  a  constant  visitor.  Having 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  old  friend  and  companion, 
all  formality  in  reference  to  intercourse  was  laid  aside, 
and  he  was  heartily  welcomed  at  all  hours,  and  under 
nil  circumstances.  He  formed  one  in  all  parties  of  plea- 
sure, and  in  the  absence  of  his  friend,  accompanied  hi* 
lady  on  her  visits  of  amusement  and  pleasure,— a  P°" 
vilege  which  he  sedulously  improved  whenever  oppof' 
tunity  offered. 

Duval,  notwithstanding  his  personal  attractions  and 
high  character  as  a  '  gentleman,'  belonged  to  a  claw  of 
men  which  has  existed  more  or  less  in  all  ages,  to  dis- 
grace humanity.  He  professed  to  be  a  philosopher,  hot 
was  in  reality  a  libertine.  He  lived  for  his  own  gratis- 
cation.  It  monopolized  all  his  thoughts,  and  directed 
all  his  actions.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Voltaire, 
and  recognized  no  feeling  of  tho  heart  as  pure,  no  ti«cf 
duty  or  affection  as  sacred.  No  consideration  of  stiff*'- 
ing,  of  heart-rending  grief,  on  the  part  of  his  rictio, 
were  sufficient  to  intimidate  his  purpose,  or  check  his 
career  of  infamy.  Schooled  in  hypocrisy,  dissimulation 
was  his  business:  and  he  regarded  the  whok  world  tf 
the  sphere  of  his  operations, — the  whole  human  family 
as  legitimate  subjects  for  his  villainous  depravity. 

That  such  characters,— so  base,  so  despicable,  so  lost 
to  all  feelings  of  true  honor, — can  force  their  way  »i"  rf_ 
spcctablc  society,  and  poison  the  minds  of  the  nnsdw 
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and  virtuous,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
thorn  unacquainted  with  the  desperate  artfulness  of 
human  hearts.  But  these  monsters  appear  not  in  their 
true  character :  they  assume  the  garb  and  deportment 
oi  gentlemen,  of  philosophers,  of  men  of  education  and 
refinement,  and  by  their  accomplishments,  the  suavity 
of  their  manners,  their  sprightliness  of  conversation, 
bewilder  before  they  poison,  and  fascinate  before  they 
destroy. 

If  there  be,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  guile,  one  cha- 
racter more  hatefully  despicable  than  another,  it  is  the 
libertine.  Time  corrects  the  tongue  of  slander,  and  the 
generosity  of  friends  makes  atonement  for  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  midnight  robber.  SutTerings  and  calamities 
may  be  assuaged  or  mitigated  by  the  sympathies  of 
kindred  hearts,  and  the  tear  of  affection  is  sufficient  to 
wash  out  the  remembrance  of  many  of  the  sorrows  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  But  for  the  venom  of  the  libertine, 
there  is  no  remedy, — of  its  fatal  consequences,  there  is 
no  mitigation.  His  victims,  blasted  in  reputation,  are 
forever  excluded  from  the  pale  of  virtuous  society.  No 
sacrifice  can  atone  for  their  degradation,  for  the  unrelent- 
ing and  inexorable  finger  of  scorn  obstructs  their  pro- 
gress at  every  step.  The  visitation  of  death,  appalling 
as  is  his  approach  to  the  unprepared,  were  a  mercy, 
compared  with  the  extent  and  permanency  of  this  evil. 

Duval's  insidious  arts  were  not  unobserved  by  his  in- 
tended victim.  She  noticed  the  gradual  development 
of  his  pernicious  principles,  and  shrunk  with  horror 
from  their  contaminating  influence.  She  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  communicate  her  observations  to  her  husband,— 
but  be,  blinded  by  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  friend, 
laughed  at  her  scruples.  Without  a  word  of  caution, 
therefore,  his  intercourse  was  continued, — and  such  wns 
the  weight  of  his  ascendant  power,— such  the  perfection 
of  his  deep  laid  scheme,  and  such  his  facility  in  glossing 
over  what  he  termed  pardonable,  but  which,  in  reality, 
were  grossly  licentious,  indiscretions  of  language  and 
conduct, — that  even  the  lady  herself  was  induced,  in 
time,  to  believe  that  she  had  treated  him  unjustly.  The 
£rsiiu.i]  progress  of  licentiousness  is  almost  impercepti- 
ble, and  before  she  was  aware  of  her  error,  she  had 
drunk  deeply  of  the  intoxicating  draught,  and  had  well 
nigh  become  a  convert  to  Duval's  system  of  philosophy. 
Few  who  approach  this  fearful  precipice  are  able  to  re- 
trace their  steps.  The  senses  arc  bewildered, — reason 
loses  its  sway, — and  a  whirlpool  of  maddening  emotions 
takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and  hurries  the  infatua- 
ted victim  to  irretrievable  death.  Before  her  suspicions 
were  awakened,  the  purity  of  her  family  circle  was 
destroyed.  Duval  enrolled  on  his  list  of  conquests  a 
new  name, — the  wife  of  his  bosom  friend ! 

An  immediate  divorce  was  the  consequence.  The 
misguided  woman,  who  but  late  had  been  the  ornament 
of  society  and  the  pride  of  her  family,  was  cast  out  up- 
on the  world,  unprotected,  and  without  the  smallest  re- 
source. The  heart  of  the  husband  was  broken  by  the 
calamity  which  rendered  this  step  necessary,  and  he 
reared,  with  his  children,  to  the  obscurity  of  humble  life. 

At  a  late  hour  .on  one  of  those  bitter  cold  evenings 
experienced  in  the  early  part  of  January,  of  the  present 
year,  two  females,  a  mother  and  daughter,  both  wretch- 
edly clad,  stood  shivering  at  the  entrance  of  a  cellar,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  occupied  by  two  persons  of 


color.  The  daughter  appeared  to  be  laboring  under  se- 
vere indisposition,  and  leaned  for  support  on  the  arm  of 
her  mother,  who,  knocking  at  the  door,  craved  shelter 
and  warmth  for  the  night.  The  door  was  half  opened 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  but  the  black  who  uppeared 
on  the  stairs,  declared  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
comply  with  the  request,  as  he  had  neither  fire, — ex- 
cept that  which  was  furnished  by  a  handful  of  tan, — 
nor  covering  for  himself  and  wife.  The  mother,  how- 
ever, too  much  inured  to  suffering  to  be  easily  rebuked, 
declared  that  herself  and  daughter  were  likely  to  perish 
from  cold,  and  that  even  permission  to  rest  on  die  floor 
of  the  cellar,  where  they  would  be  protected,  in  some 
degree,  from  the  '  nipping  and  eager  air,'  would  be  a 
charily  for  which  they  would  ever  be  grateful.  She  al- 
leged, as  an  excuse  for  the  claim  to  shelter,  that  she  had 
been  ejected,  a  few  minutes  before,  from  a  small  room 
which,  with  her  daughter,  she  had  occupied  in  a  neigh- 
boring alley,  and  for  which  she  had  stipulated  to  pay 
fifty  cents  per  week,  because  she  had  found  herself  un- 
able to  meet  the  demand, — every  resource  for  obtaining 
money  having  been  cut  off  by  the  severity  of  the  sen- 
son.  The  black,  more  generous  than  many  who  are 
more  ambitious  of  a  reputation  for  benevolence,  admit- 
ted the  shivering  applicants,  and  at  once  resigned,  for 
their  accommodation  for  the  night,  tho  only  two  seats  in 
the  cellar,  and  cast  a  fresh  handful  of  tan  upon  the  ashes 
in  the  fire  place. 

It  was  a  scene  of  wretchedness,  want,  and  misery, 
calculated  to  soften  the  hardest  heart,  and  to  enlist  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  most  selfish.  The  reg- 
ular tenants  of  the  cellar  were  the  colored  man  and  his 
wife,  who  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence, 
as  they  were  able,  by  casual  employment  in  the  streets, 
or  in  neighboring  houses.  Having  in  summer  made  no 
provision  for  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  they  were  then 
utterly  destitute.  They  had  sold  their  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  furniture,  one  by  one,  to  provide  themselves 
with  bread,  until  all  were  disposed  of,  but  two  broken 
chairs,  a  box  that  served  for  a  table,  and  a  small  piece 
of  carpeting,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a 
bed  and  covering.  Into  this  department  of  poverty 
were  the  mother  and  daughter,— lately  ejected  from  a 
place  equally  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life, — intro- 
duced. The  former  was  a  woman  of  about  fifty  years, 
but  the  deep  furrows  on  her  face,  and  her  debilitated 
frame,  betokened  a  more  advanced  age.  Her  face  was 
wan  and  pale,  and  her  haggard  countenance  and  tattered 
dress,  indicated  a  full  measure  of  wretchedness.  Her 
daughter  sat  beside  her,  and  rested  her  head  on  her 
mother's  lap.  She  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  might  once  have  been  handsome, — but  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery had  thus  early  robbed  her  cheeks  of  their  roses 
and  prostrated  her  constitution.  The  pallidness  of  dis- 
ease was  on  her  face, — anguish  was  in  her  heart. 

Hours  passed  on.  In  the  gloom  of  midnight,  the  girl 
awoke  from  a  disturbed  and  unrcfrcshing  slumber.  She 
was  suffering  from  acute  pain,  and  in  the  almost  total 
darkness  which  pervaded  the  apartment,  raised  her 
hand  to  her  mother's  face.  'Mother,'  said  she,  in  falter- 
ing accents, 4  are  you  here  V 

•Yes,  child  :  are  you  better?* 

'No,  mother, — I  am  sick, — sick  unto  death !  There 
is  a  canker  at  my  heart, — my  blood  grows  cold, — the 
torpor  of  mortality  is  stealing  upon  me!' 
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4 In  the  morning;,  my  dear,  wc  shall  be  better  provi- 
ded for.  Bless  Heaven,  (here  is  still  one  place  which, 
thanks  to  the  benevolent,  will  afford  us  sustenance  and 
•heller.' 

•Do  not  thank  Heaven,  mother:  you  and  I  are  out- 
easts  from  that  place  of  peace  and  rest.  Wc  have 
spurned  Providence  from  our  hearts,  and  need  not  now 
call  it  to  our  aid.    Wretches,  wretches  that  we  are!' 

'  Be  composed,  daughter,— you  need  rest.' 

'Mother,  there  is  a  weight  nf  woo  upon  my  breast, 
that  sinks  me  to  the  earth.  My  brief  career  of  folly  is 
almost  at  an  end.  I  have  erred, — oh  God !  fatally  err- 
ed,— and  the  consciousne  ss  of  my  wickedness  now  over- 
whelms me.  I  will  not  reproach  you,  mother,  for  lay- 
ing the  snare  by  which  I  fell, — f<»r  enticing  me  from  the 
house  of  virtue,— the  home  of  my  heart-broken  father, — 
to  the  house  of  infamy  and  death  :  but  oh,  1  implore  you, 
repent :  be  warned,  and  let  penitence  l>c  the  business 
of  your  days.' 

The  hardened  heart  of  the  mother  melted  at  this 
touching  appeal,  and  she  answered  with  a  half-stifled 
sigh: 

'Promise  me  then,  ere  I  die,  that  you  will  abandon 
your  ways  of  iniquity,  and  endeavor  to  make  peace 
with  Heaven.' 

•I  do, — I  do !  But,  alas  my  child,  what  hope  is  there 
for  me  ?' 

•God  is  merciful  to  all  who  ♦ 

The  last  word  was  inaudible.  A  few  respirations,  at 
long  intervals,  were  heard,  and  the  penitent  girl  sunk 
into  the  quiet  slumber  of  death.  Still  did  the  mother 
remain  in  her  seat,  with  a  heart  harrowed  by  the  smi- 
tings  of  an  awakened  conscience.  I'ntil  the  glare  of 
daylight  was  visible  through  the  crevices  of  the  door, 
and  tho  noise  of  the  foot  passengers  and  the  rumbling  of 
vehicles  in  the  street  had  aroused  the  occupants  of  the 
cellar,  she  continued  motionless,  pressing  to  her  bosom 
the  lifeless  form  of  her  injured  child.  When  addressed 
by  the  colored  woman,  she  answered  with  an  idiot  stare. 
Sensibility  had  fled, — the  energies  of  her  mind  had  re- 
laxed, and  reason  deserted  its  throne.  The  awful  inci- 
dents of  that  night  had  prostrated  her  intellect,  and  she 
was  conveyed  from  the  gloomy  place,  a  maniac! 

The  Coroner  was  summoned,  and  nn  inquest  held 
over  the  body  of  the  daughter.  In  the  books  of  that 
humane  and  estimable  officer,  the  name  of  the  deceased 
is  recorded, — 'Lf.titia  L*«***V 

Philadelphia.  B.  M. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  grand  desideratum  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  to 
hold  fast  what  wc  get.  The  business  of  evangelizing 
the  world,  is  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  continually  re- 
coiling upon  each  successive  generation.  We  want 
something  like  what  the  sailors  call  a  Paul  to  the  Cap- 
stan,— a  sort  of  Ratchet.  This  is  the  business  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  and  the  problem  is  to  devise  such  a 
system  of  religious  training  and  instruction,  as  shall  be 
best  adapted  to  that  end. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  hitherto  but  little  has  been 
done,  notwithstanding  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
are  promised  to  believers  and  to  their  children  also.  It 
is  not  found  that  the  care  of  pious  parents,  to  infuse  re- 
ligious sentiments  into  the  hearts  of  their  children,  is 


attended  with  any  remarkable  success.  Indeed,  there 
is  often  found  a  prejudice  against  religion,  which  *(  <  f!l  5 
to  have  grown  up  with  them,  nnd  is  eradicated  with  the 
more  difficulty,  because  it  has  sprung  up  and  rooted 
itself  in  a  soil  cleared  from  the  rank  weeds  of  vicious 
indulgence,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  seed  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  This  seed  the  enemy  snatches  away, 
nnd  scatters  the  tares  of  enmity  and  rebellion  in  the 
place  of  iu  They  spring  up  in  the  night.  They  grow 
in  darkness,  shaded  by  the  pall  of  a  staid  demeanor 
and  assumed  sobriety  of  deportment. 

The  promise  is  nevertheless  often  fulfilled  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  long  after  the  anxious  parent  ha* 
£one  to  his  rest,  nnd  the  child,  grown  up  to  manhood, 
has  taken  his  station  among  his  fellows,  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  Then  it  is,  that  the  recollections  of  his  youth,  of 
the  discipline  and  hubits  of  his  childhood  come  upon 
him,  like  a  confused  and  troubled  dream.  Softened  by 
time,  as  by  distance,  objects  lose  their  asperities;  any 
harshness  which  had  once  estranged  him  is  forgotten, 
and  he  now  comes  to  dwell,  with  sad  and  self-reproach- 
ful  feelings,  on  his  departure  from  the  example  of  strict- 
ness, sobriety  and  gravity,  which  he  had  once  re- 
nounced : — 

"  How  eladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The  Aoy't  nesleotcd  »ire,  whose  Merneft  frown 
Wm  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love." 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  he  often  turm 
back  into  the  path  from  which  he  strayed.  But  how 
much  better  never  to  have  left  it !  How  many  eorrowj 
has  he  in  the  mean  time  brought  upon  himself,  by 
vicious  self-indulgence!  How  much  matter  of  repen- 
tance has  he  provided  for  his  future  life!  How  many 
has  he  led  astray  by  evil  counsels  and  evil  example,  who 
are  still  wandering  in  the  mazy  wilderness  of  sin,  and 
may  never  recover  the  way  that  leads  to  hearen! 

It  is  surely  well  to  consider,  whether  there  it  no 
remedy  for  these  evils.  Every  man  is  a  priest  in  his 
own  house,  and  is  not  only  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
souls  of  his  children;  but  is  bound  also,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  them  instruments  of  good  toothers-  What 
should  wc  say  to  him  who  should  make  his  boose  a 
menagerie  of  ravenous  and  destructive  beasts,  to  be 
turned  out  as  they  grow  up  to  prey  upon  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  his  neighbors?  And  whnt  better  is  he  who  care- 
fully adorns  and  accomplishes  the  persons  and  mindsof 
his  children,  with  all  the  graces  of  manners,  imelu>n« 
and  address,  which  give  them  so  much  power  over  the 
principles  and  conduct,  and  happiness,  of  their  associ- 
ates, without  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  pow- 
er,  by  impressing  their  hearts  with  the  love  of  religK* 
and  virtue,  and  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  souls  of 
others  ?  They  go  forth  as  fiends  of  darkness,  in  the  garb 
of  angels  of  light,  and  contamination,  and  misery,  and 
death,  arc  the  fruits  of  their  intercourse  with  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

Of  this  fault,  it  is  not  pretended  that  christian  parents 
arc  willingly  guilty.  They  are  not  even  careful  in 
many  instances,  to  impart  the  ornamental  parts  of  edu- 
cation, which  so  much  enhance  the  power  of  seduction, 
but  they  innocently  supply  an  instrument  hardly  le» 
powerful,  in  the  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  often  acquired  by  those  who  have  no 
taste  for  its  doctrines.  When  the  devil  cannot  robe 
himself  in  the  rainbow  garment  of  lihuriel,  be  can,  it 
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least,  "quote  scripture  for  his  purpose,"  and  many  a 
heart  has  been  corrupted,  and  many  a  mind  confounded 
by  scraps  and  ends  of  texts,  torn  from  their  connexion, 
and  uttered  in  derision  by  those  who  have  been  taught 
to  get  verses  by  role — but  not,  as  the  good  old  phra.se 
is,  by  heart.  O]  ever  while  we  live,  let  us  make  our 
children  learn  the  Bible  bt  heart,  or  not  at  all,  that 
when  they  speak  its  language,  they  may  speak  as  one 
whose  "mouth  spcakelh  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own 

This  is  the  great  point  to  be  accomplished.  How  is 
it  to  be  effected  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  By  addressing 
the  gospel  to  the  heart.  By  the  same  means  which  a 
judicious  and  affectionate  parent  uses  to  infuse  into  the 
bovxu  of  his  child,  the  spirit  of  cheerful  and  willing 
obedience  to  himself.  Let  him  carefully  show  both  him- 
self and  his  Maker  to  the  infant's  mind,  os  the  personi- 
fication of  love.  While  he  anxiously  contrives  to  make 
him  feel  that  to  the  love  of  his  earthly  parent,  he  owes 
ail  the  benefits  that  he  receives,  let  him  point  his  atten- 
tion also  to  that  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and  from 
whom  he  himself  derives  all  the  means  of  ministering 
to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the  child.  When  he 
give*  a  bit  of  bread  to  the  hungry  urchin,  and  asking 
if  it  is  good,  receives  an  answer  which  shows  that  the 
little  fellow's  heart  is  full  of  grateful  love,  let  him  tell 
him  what  it  is  made  of,  and  while  he  shews  him  the 
green  blade  from  which,  by  a  wonderful  and  mysterious 
contrivance,  the  grain  is  to  be  elaborated,  and  marks 
the  half-incredulous  wonder  with  which  the  information 
is  received,  let  him  tell  him  that  this  is  the  work  of 
God,  who  causes  the  rain  to  fall,  and  the  sun  to  shine, 
and  matures  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children.  Such  occasions  of  calling  the  attention  of  a 
child  to  the  goodness,  and  bounty,  and  love  of  God,  arc 
continually  recurring.  He  is  never  too  young  to  receive 
impressions  of  love.  Before  he  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  he  takes  them  from  his  experience  of  the 
care  and  fondness  of  his  mother;  and  long  after  he  has 
begun  to  prattle,  this  feeling  thus  early  implanted,  con- 
tinues to  flourish  alone,  and  affords  the  only  sanction  of 
parental  authority.  How  happy  is  he,  and  how  sweet 
to  behold  his  happiness,  while  in  the  pursuit  of  his  little 
foolish  joys,  the  "todlin  wee  thing"  needs  no  restraint 
from  mischief,  but  the  playful  look,  half-smile,  half- 
frown,  and  the  admonishing  voice  which  warns  without 
alarming.  Well  might  our  Saviour  sny,  "that  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  where  love  is  the  only  law, 
and  love  the  only  duty,  and  love  the  only  sanction.  Un- 
der this  sweet  engaging  discipline,  love  becomes  the 
habit  of  his  mind,  and  long  before  he  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending any  but  the  simplest  ideas,  the  foundation 
is  laid  in  his  heart,  of  those  affections,  by  means  of 
which  he  is  to  be  formed  to  virtue,  honor  and  happi- 
ness. What  idea  (next  after  those  derived  from  things 
present,  to  the  senses,) — what  idea  is  more  simple, 
more  easily  apprehended,  than  this ;  that  while  he  re- 
ceives all  good  things  from  the  hands  of  his  parents, 
they  are  sent  to  him  by  a  friend  he  has  never  seen, 
whose  name  is  God.  What  occasion  for  telling  him 
who  God  is,  or  where  he  dwells,  or  any  thing  more  than 
that  he  is  good,  and  loves  good  boys,  and  will  continue 
to  love  him  and  send  him  good  things  as  long  as  he 
i«  good  ?  Is  it  not  easy  to  impress  his  mind  with  the 
same  feeling  which  is  cherished  towards  his  dear  Aunt 


or  kind  Grand  mama,  of  whom  he  is  reminded  every 
morning,  when  he  drinks  his  milk  out  of  a  pretty  cup, 
on  which  he  is  tnught  to  read,  "a  present  for  my  dear 
boy  ?"  There  is  no  time  lost.  The  idea  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  God  cannot  be  communicated  until  the  mind 
is  ready  to  receive  it,  and  then  it  is  uttered  in  one  word, 
and  comprehended  in  one  moment.  The  vanity  of  a 
parent  may  be  mortified,  that  his  child  does  not  know 
any  thing  of  these  high  mysteries,  at  an  age  when 
oilier  children  of  whom  we  read  in  good  books,  have 
been  found  disputing  with  the  doctors  about  the  trinity 
and  the  compound  nature  of  the  Redeemer.  But  this 
vanity,  like  many  other  human  errors,  needs  the  re- 
straint of  reason.  For  if  it  be  asked,  how  long  should 
this  stale  of  things  be  kept  up  ?  1  would  answer,  as 
long  as  possible.  If  man  is  never  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  but  as  a  little  child,  I  would  gladly 
keep  him  as  a  little  child  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But 
as  this  is  not  possible,  I  would  apply  my  answer  to  the 
actual  state  of  facts,  and  say  that  the  discipline  of  love 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  love  continues  to  supply 
the  necessary  motives  to  necessary  restraint. 

I  would  therefore  venture  to  recommend  the  impo- 
sition of  no  restraints,  and  no  tasks,  but  such  as  are  ne- 
cessary ;  and  if  possible,  I  would  impose  only  such 
upon  an  infant  as  are  obviously  necessary,  and,  on  an 
older  child,  such  as  he  can  be  clearly  made  to  sec  the 
necessity  of.  Such  a  system  not  only  prolongs  the 
reign,  and  confirms  the  habit  of  love,  but  prepares  the 
mind  to  acquiesce  with  entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  the  parent.  Let  care  therefore  sup- 
ply, as  much  as  possible,  the  place  of  authority.  Let 
the  mother's  eye  be  on  her  child,  and  then,  instead  of 
turning  him  loose  with  a  code  of  unexplained  laws  upon 
his  back,  she  will  have  it  in  her  power  to  draw  his  at- 
tention from  unlawful  to  lawful  objects,  and  to  lead  him 
away  unconsciously  from  forbidden  places.  The  beau- 
tiful story  of  the  mother  who  bared  her  bosom  to  draw 
away  her  child  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  illustrates  this 
idea. 

I  would  say  then  to  christian  parents,  prolong  as 
much  as  possible  the  season  of  childhood — the  empire 
of  endearment  and  love;  prolong  that  season  when  the 
hearts  of  your  children  arc  all  your  own,  and  divide 
them  with  God.  Let  their  heads  alone.  No  one  ever 
teaches  a  child  to  talk.  He  learns  it  of  himself  more 
readily  and  more  perfectly,  than  he  can  ever  after- 
wards acquire  a  new  language  under  the  most  skilful 
instructor.  He  has  enough  to  do  in  acquiring  those 
ideas  which  are  necessary  to  him,  and  are  suggested  by 
the  objects  around  him.  He  learns  a  great  deal,  and  it 
is  easy  to  help  him  to  learn,  without  giving  him  lessons. 
He  may  have  nothing  of  what  we  would  dignify  by  the 
names  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  he  will  acquire  a 
great  deal  of  $eiue,  and  may  have  very  just  notions  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  good  boy,  without  having  his  mind 
perplexed  with  definitions  of  sin.  The  spirit  of  imita- 
tion will  keep  him  busy.  Tench  him  to  love  you,  and 
he  will  need  no  command  to  make  him  try  to  do  what 
he  sees  you  do.  Lei  him  crawl.  He  will  not  long  be 
content  to  go  on  nil  fours,  when  he  sees  his  beloved  and 
honored  father  walking  erect.  Curiosity  will  make 
him  eager  enough  to  know  the  meaning  of  letters,  and 
he  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  look  at 
round  O,  and  crooked  S,  and  to  be  taught  to  read  for 
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himself  in  the  pretty  picture  books,  out  of  which  his  dear 
mother  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  entertaining  stories  to 
him.  Keep  bad  examples  from  before  his  eyes,  and  the 
opportunities  of  mischief  out  of  his  way,  and  keep  his 
heart  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  love  of  his  parents  and 
the  love  of  God,  until  his  mind  has  time  to  settle  into  a 
habit  of  love,  obedience  and  virtue. 

For  reasons  of  the  same  sort,  I  would  refrain  from 
presenting  in  the  second  stage  of  education,  any  views 
of  religion  that  to  the  literal  and  unpractised  mind  of 
a  child,  might  seem  at  variance  with  his  earlier  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  character.  I  am  very  sure  that  any 
doctrines  actually  at  variance  with  them  must  be  false ; 
and  though  I  believe  that  none  such  may  be  enter- 
tained by  any  sincere  and  intelligent  christian,  yet 
it  has  somehow  so  happened,  that  many  modes  of  ex- 
pression have  obtained  currency  in  the  world,  which  a 
novice  would  be  startled  at.  I  should  therefore  be  care- 
ful, not  to  go  beyond  the  plain  letter  of  scripture  in  ex- 
plaining to  him  religious  truth. 

The  well  digested  form  of  sound  doctrine  as  it  is  there 
set  forth,  would  be  almost  my  sole  reliance.  I  would  be 
careful  to  accompany  this  with  appeals  to  his  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  for  the  truth,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  not  happy.  That  oc- 
casionally, indeed,  we  receive  injury  at  the  hands  of 
others,  and  that  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  so  often  led 
to  fall  into  pits  of  our  own  digging,  that  wc  may  be  not 
so  fond  of  digging  them  in  future.  I  would  endeavor 
thus  to  familiarize  him  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
punishment,  as  the  preventive  of  evil,  and  to  enable  him 
to  comprehend  to  what  lengths  of  mischief  the  simple 
principle  of  self-love  would  impel  the  best  imaginable 
finite  being,  if  he  could  feel  perfectly  sure  that  no  man- 
ner of  harm  to  himself  could  possibly  arise  from  the 
indulgence  of  any  desire.  This  idea,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  capable  of  being  placed  in  plain  colloquial  language, 
in  so  clear  a  light,  that  any  ingenuous  mind  would  be 
readily  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  God's 
moral  government  of  the  moral  universe,  in  the  neces- 
sity of  punishing  sin  in  order  to  prevent  it,  and  the 
true  benevolence  of  resolutely  inflicting  the  necessary 
punishment,  as  the  preventive  of  the  fur  greater  sum  of 
suffering  which  the  impurity  of  sin  would  produce.  I 
should  not  fear  that  a  mind  habituated  throughout  to 
cherish  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  love,  would  be 
slow  to  understand,  or  reluctant  to  believe  a  plan  of 
comprehensive  and  general  utility  deTiscd  by  the  spirit 
of  universal  benevolence  for  the  greatest  possible  good  of 
the  whole,  or  impatient  to  endure  such  portion  of  evil, 
as,  in  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  it  might  be  called  to 
bear. 

I  should  anxiously  endeavor  to  make  my  pupil  sen- 
sible, that  a  plan  of  coercion,  intended  to  procure  a 
cheerful,  affectionate  and  happy  obedience,  (and  no 
other  obedience  can  be  happy,)  must  be  understood  by 
those  who  are  made  subject  to  it,  to  be  so  intended,  and 
to  explain  to  him  the  decisive  proof  of  such  intention 
which  is  afforded,  when  the  ruler  himself  condescends 
to  endure  a  portion  of  the  punishment  due  to  the  sins  of 
his  people,  and  graciously  pardons  all  whom  this  exhi- 
bition of  his  goodness  brings  to  sincere  repentance. 

With  these  suggestions,  gently  insinuated  from  time 
to  time,  and  containing  as  I  verily  believe  the  pure  milk 
of  the  word,  the  best  aliment  for  youthful  minds,  I  should 


content  myself,  and  leave  him  to  seek  the  confirmation 
of  these  ideas  in  the  Bible ;  nor  would  1  suffer  him,  un- 
til on  the  verge  of  manhood,  to  puzzle  bis  understand- 
ing  and  qfflut  his  spirit  with  the  perusal  of  works  of 

theology. 

In  confirmation  of  the  ideas  I  have  suggested,  let  roe 
beg  the  reader  to  observe  how  much  more  readily,  and 
more  frequently,  the  principles  of  religion  take  root  in 
female  minds,  than  in  those  of  men.  How  many  exam- 
ples do  we  see  among  them  of  the  most  tender  and  fer- 
vent piety,  and  how  seldom  do  we  find  it  incumbered 
with  the  heavy  lumber  of  theological  learning,  or  frit- 
tered down  into  nice  and  shadowy  distinctions.  Yet 
are  they  wise  unto  salvation,  possessing  that  faith  by 
which  the  Atari  believeth  unto  righteousness,  though 
perhaps  unable  to  give  any  other  reason  for  their  faith, 
than  that  God  is  love,  and  in  proof  of  his  love  gave 
himself  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Whence  comes 
this  tendency  among  them  to  imbibe  this  simple  and 
saving  faith,  unless  it  be  from  the  peculiarities  of  their 
education?  The  discipline  of  infancy  is  prolonged  with 
them.   They  arc  kept  under  the  eye  of  the  mother, 
whose  unsuspected  vigilance  supplies  the  place  of  com- 
mands, imposes  an  unperccived  restraint,  and  renden 
the  habits  of  decorum,  propriety,  meekness  and  obedi- 
ence, a  sort  of  second  nature.    Restrained  only  by  the 
silken  cord  of  love,  whose  weight  they  feel  not,  they 
never  strain  against  it,  nor  try  to  throw  it  oft  Their 
minds  and  tempers  are  formed  rather  by  habit  than  pre- 
cept, and  their  obedience  is  secured,  not  by  punishment 
or  the  fear  of  it,  but  by  prevention.   Tbey  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  right,  because  they  have  no  opportunities  of 
doing  wrong,  without  violating  that  instinct  of  proprie- 
ty, which  makes  it  painful  to  do  what  we  feel  to  be 
wrong  in  the  presence  of  those  we  love.  When  left  to 
themselves,  they  do  what  is  right,  because  they  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  do  it ;  and  they  know  it  lobe 
right,  because  thus  acting,  they  hare  always  lived  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  peaceable  fruits  which  an  upright 
conduct  can  alone  produce. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  instruction,  apply  also  to  that  of  discipline.  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  discipline,  whose  purpose 
is  to  prepare  the  child  for  his  duties  to  his  parents, 
should  be  modified  by  a  proper  regard  to  his  duties  w 
God.  In  like  manner,  that  which  may  be  called  religi- 
ous discipline,  should  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  counter- 
act what  has  been  already  done.  Parental  training,  is 
[  may  so  distinguish  it,  should  be  so  managed  as  to  cul- 
tivate the  love  of  the  child  for  his  parents;  rtJir «' 
training,  so  as  to  cultivate  his  love  for  God.  It  *<*M 
be  strangely  inconsistent,  that  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  offend  and  estrange  a  child  by  imposing  on  hini,  nf 
our  own  authority,  any  harsh,  unexplained  and  inex- 
plicable commands,  and  at  the  same  time  load  him,  by 
the  alleged  command  of  God,  with  burthens  grievous  io 
be  borne.  Duties  which  he  is  not  old  enough  to  under- 
stand tho  nature  of,  are  not  his  duties-  There  is  tx> 
more  violation  of  God's  law  in  a  child  of  a  certain  a?t 
playing  on  the  Sabbath,  than  in  the  sports  of  a  peppy- 
Yet  long  before  he  is  old  enough  to  be  capable  of  a  vio- 
lation of  this  law,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  he  should  be  gradually  and  carefully  trained,  aod 
prepared  to  obey  it.  In  this  training,  I  would  carefully 
avoid  any  thing  like  austerity.    I  would  fsjiulianxe  ha 
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infant  ear  to  the  name  of  Sunday,  and  accustom  him 
to  regard  it  as  a  day  of  privileges.  Put  on  his  best 
clothes,  caress  him,  praise  him,  warn  him  to  keep  him- 
self sweet  and  clean,  make  him  take  notice  that  every 
body  else  is  so,  and  that  nobody  is  made  to  do  any  work, 
and  all  because  it  is  Sunday ;  make  him  observe  the 
staid  and  quiet  behavior  of  every  body  about  the 
house,  and  see  how  soon  he  will  get  his  little  stool,  and 
set  up  with  his  hands  before  him,  and  try  to  behave  prrf- 
tf  too.  When  this  is  done,  enough  is  done  for  the  be- 
ginning. When  he  is  tired  of  imitating  the  grave  de- 
meanor of  others,  let  him  go.  The  spirit  of  imitation 
will  return  again  and  again  ;  the  habits  it  induces  will 
make  a  deeper  and  deeper  impression,  and  if  he  is  care- 
fully imbued  with  a  love  for  his  parents,  and  a  love  for 
God,  without  being  taught  to  dread  and  hate  the  Sab- 
bath, ho  will  be  thus  well  prepared  to  submit  cheerfully 
to  its  restraints,  by  the  time  he  is  old  enough  to  know 
the  reason  of  them.  Let  him  see  that  you  too,  submit 
to  them  cheerfully.  Let  him  miss  nothing  of  your  ac- 
customed kindness  or  amenity  of  manner  on  that  day. 
Do  not  let  him  learn  to  think  of  it  as  "  a  day  for  a  man 
to  afflict  his  soul,  and  hang  down  his  head  like  a  bull- 
rush,"  a  day  of  fault-finding,  and  formal  observance,  and 
Judaical  austerity.  In  short,  let  him  see  that  you  esteem 
the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  privilege,  and  leave  the  rest  as 
much  aa  possible  to  the  spirit  of  affectionate  imitation. 

I  would  say  the  same  of  other  religious  duties.  Do 
not  force  the  little  drowsy  urchin  to  sit  up  to  family 
prayers.  When  he  happens  to  do  so,  let  him  hear  you 
thank  God  in  simple  terms  for  the  privilege  of  being 
permitted  to  pray  to  him,  and  implore  of  him  blessings 
whose  value  he  feels  and  knows.  If  you  find  occasion 
to  preach  in  your  prayers,  (a  bad  practice  by  the  way,) 
do  not  preach  about  matters  which  none  but  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  can  be  expected  to  understand. 

On  the  interesting  subject  of  fashionable  amusements, 
as  they  are  called,  I  own  I  feel  more  difficulty.  It  chiefly 
arises  from  the  consideration  that  the  youth  who  is  old 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  such  amusements,  is  at  a 
more  unmanageable  age  than  formerly.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  restrain  him,  without  letting  him  be  conscious  of  the 
restraint.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  draw  him  off  from  a  per- 
BicioQs  pursuit,  to  one  leas  dangerous.  He  is  no  longer 
to  be  satisfied  with  those  cheap  equivalents  for  forbid- 
den gratifications,  which  made  it  easy  to  command  his 
obedience,  without  estranging  his  affections.  The 
whole  business  of  education  at  this  stage,  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  operation.  I  cannot  imagine  any  general 
rule  for  a  class  of  eases  as  various  as  all  the  infinite  va- 
rieties of  the  human  character.  Let  us  suppose  some 
of  them. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  had  been  taken  to 
soften  and  subdue  his  heart,  and  beguile  him  from  self- 
love  to  the  love  of  his  friends,  and  of  God  his  best 
friend,  if  in  spite  of  all  this  he  continued  obdurate,  wil- 
ful and  rebellious,  I  am  conscious  that  I  should  be  at  my 
wit's  end.  I  do  not  know  but  that  in  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  yield  to  those  feelings 
which  a  parent  would  naturally  experience,  and,  acting 
aa  in  obedience  to  the  unerring  instincts  of  nature,  to 
resort  to  severity  instead  of  tenderness,  and  endeavor 
to  bring  down  his  heart  with  sorrow.  As  a  part  of  such 
a  system,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  course,  to  deny  him 


A  different  case  would  be  that  of  a  youth  of  mercu- 
rial temper,  and  warm  feelings,  who  had  grown  up  in 
habitual  love  and  reverence  for  his  parents  and  his  Ma- 
ker, and  whose  buoyant  spirit  and  restless  temper,  and 
keen  appetite  for  enjoyment,  might  render  htm  impa- 
tient of  such  restraint.  Even  in  this  case  I  should  not 
too  readily  relax  it.  I  should  endeavor  if  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  it  might  be  enforced  without  impair- 
ing those  tender  and  reverential  sentiments.  If  so,  I 
should  enforce  it  If  not,  I  would  yield  with  undissem- 
bled  reluctance,  but  without  reproach.  I  should  endea- 
vor to  draw  him  into  a  contest  of  generosity,  with  a 
hope  that  he  would  not  long  consent  to  be  outdone. 
But  in  no  case  would  I  surrender  the  end  for  the  means, 
and  do  violence  to  the  best,  and  kindliest,  and  holiest 
affections  of  the  human  heart,  and  run  the  risk  of 
destroying  them,  by  restraining  a  youth  from  things  not 
evil  in  themselves,  but  only  evil  in  their  tendencies. 
The  only  antidote  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  is  the  love  of 
God.  In  truth  the  great  evil  of  the  love  of  pleasure, 
is  that  it  is  an  antidote  to  the  love  of  God,  and  when 
the  authority  of  God  is  used  to  force  one  away  from  a 
much  coveted  enjoyment,  there  is  danger  that  it  may 
but  make  him  love  God  less,  and  pleasure  more.  But 
it  is  the  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that  where  an  appetite 
for  any  thing  actually  exists,  the  best  security  against 
excess,  is  in  a  regulated  indulgence;  and  to  this  indul- 
gence I  would  resort  with  an  humble  hope  that  my 
pupil  might  find  wisdom  to  add  this  too  to  the  list  of 
blessings  experienced  at  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  until 
the  victory  should  at  last  result  to  him  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. 

For  the  remaining  case  of  a  young  man  having  no 
taste  for  such  pleasures,  and  content  to  spend  his  time 
in  reading  and  meditation,  I  would  prescribe  nothing 
more  than  this;  that  he  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
bless  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men,  but  be  kept 
on  the  alert  by  a  warning  that  sin  enters  into  the  heart 
by  more  avenues  than  one. 


For  the  Southern  Liternry  Messenger. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  MEXICAN  JOURNAL. 
Festiral  of  Sun  Agustin  de  Las  Cuevns— El  Paaea  de  Las  Vigaa. 

Mat  23d,  1825. — Yesterday  and  to-day  we  attended 
the  festival  at  8*n  dgustin  de  las  Cuetas.  The  avenues 
leading  to  this  little  town,  were  thronged  with  people  on 
foot,  on  asses,  on  mules,  on  horses,  and  in  coaches  drawn 
by  six  or  eight  mules.  The  whole  population  of  Mexi- 
co seemed  flocking  to  it  and  to  htapalapa,  at  which  lat- 
ter place  is  the  feast  of  the  Indians.  Most  persons  take 
lodgings  for  the  three  or  four  days  of  the  Pesaia*  for 
which  they  pay  enormous  renL  From  day-light  until 
ten  o'clock,  these  pious  christians  hear. mass  in  the  pa- 
rish church.  We  had  to  travel  four  or  five  leagues,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  witness  these  religious 
solemnities ;  but  at  twelve,  wo  were  introduced  into  the 
cock-pit — a  rough,  circular  budding,  with  seats  around 
it  rising  one  above  the  other — and  in  the  centre,  an  area 
serving  as  an  arena  for  the  combatants.  Its  roof,  high 
and  open  to  admit  light  and  air,  was  decorated  with 
long  wide  shreds  of  various  colors— diverging  from  the 
centre— all  in  scenic  taste.  The  seats  were  soon  filled 
with  spectators  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  classes.  The 
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most  fashionable  ladies  of  Mexico  were  present,  and  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  republic  were  engaged  in 
betting  heavily  on  the  champions  of  the  pit.  The  noisy 
clamor  of  fifty  voices,  seeking  bets  with  stentorian  cries, 
warned  us  of  the  approaching  tight.  The  cocks,  armed 
with  sharp  slashers,  like  double  cdfjtd  sabres,  are  ar- 
rayed before  us — suddenly  the  pit  is  cleared — an  awful 
silence  prevails — they  rush  to  the  conflict — a  few  mo- 
menta  decide  the  fate  of  one — and  all  is  again  confusion. 
For  three  hours  the  sport  continues,  to  the  great  diver- 
sion of  the  spectators,  who  appeur  io  take  an  eager  inte- 
rest in  the  cruel  scene.  The  women  around  me  were 
betting  and  smoking,  and  two  friars  sat  at  my  right 
hand.  What  a  picture  of  Mexican  customs  is  before 
us!  Women — fashionable  women,  and  priests  in  a 
cock-pit  on  a  Sunday  !  'Tis  quite  bad  enough  for  us  to 
be  seen  here,  but  we  are  curious  travellers,  and  must 
observe  every  thing  we  can.  After  witnessing  a  few 
fights,  we  visited  the  gambling  rooms,  to  sec  the  game 
of  monie,  which  resembles  faro.  The  tables  were  load- 
ed with  doubloons  and  dollars,  and  surrounded  by  play- 
ers, who,  in  a  few  minutes,  won  and  lost  many  hun- 
dreds.* Here  I  saw  no  women  belling;,  but  there  was 
one  a  looker  on  like  myself,  but  I  don't  know  if  the 
scene  was  as  novel  to  her  as  to  me.  On  walking  next 
through  the  plaza,  I  observed  all  species  of  games,  at 
which  the  blanket  gentry — male  and  female — young 
and  old — were  trying  their  fortune,  invited  in  many  in- 
stances by  an  image  of  the  Virgin  or  of  some  patron 
saint.  Gambliug  is,  I  may  safely  conclude,  the  general 
vice  of  this  nation.  Drunkenness  is  not  common  in 
these  assemblages,  and  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Indians. 

After  dinner,  we  walked  to  a  green  plot  without  the 
village,  where  the  ladies  were  dancing  to  the  music  of 
two  or  three  guitars.  At  this  amusement  we  left  them 
each  evening,  and  returned  to  the  Hacienda.  At  night 
the  cock- pit  is  carpeted,  and  converted  into  a  boll  room. 
Thus  the  fashionable  people  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  cele- 
brate for  three  successive  days  this  religious  feast. 

In  choosing  San  Agustin  for  these  amusements,  the 
selection  is  certainly  a  good  one.  Conveniently  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mexico,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city,  to  the  south,  the  site  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  scenery  is  extremely  gay  in  contrast  with  the  stcril- 
ity  which  immediately  surrounds  the  capital.  Water 
is  so  abundant  in  this  vilhgc,  that  every  garden  is  irri- 
gated, and  the  trees  and  plants  always  possess  a  fresh- 
ness of  verdure  which  is  rarely  seen  upon  the  table  land. 
The  mountain  of  Jljusco]  rises  behind  the  town — the 
tallest  peak  of  this  southern  ridge — its  top  is  rugged  and 
barren.  It  is  sometimes  sprinkled  with  snow  during 
the  winter.  A  remarkable  lx-d  of  lava  from  an  adjacent 
peak,  overlays  a  large  corner  of  the  plain  near  San  ^gut- 
tin,  round  the  point  of  which  the  road  leads  from  Mexi- 
co—so distinctly  is  it  defined,  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  melted  mass  flowing  from  the  furnace  of  the  volcano 
till  it  gradually  congealed. 

•  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  good  authority,  stales  that  "the  bank  at 
these  tables  varien  from  1 ,000  doubloon*  (10,000  dollars)  to  3,000 
doubloons,  (48,000  dollars.)  Fifty  or  sixty  of  these  (900  or  1  ,ono 
dollars,)  arc  an  ordinary  stake  upon  the  turn  of  a  card ;  but  I 
hare  seen  as  many  as  six  hundred  and  twenty,  (9.9J0  dollars,) 
risked  and  won." — Wariti  Mrxito. 

t  The  Cerro  of  Ajusco  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  12,119  feet 
above  the  sea— consequently  4,849  feet  above  the  plain  on  which 
the  city  of  Mexico  is  situated. 


******** 

February  26th,  1826.  I  have  just  returned  from  wit- 
ncssing  the  gayest  sight  which  Mexico  ever  presents. 
This  is  the  promenade  of  Las  Vigos. 

El  Pasts  de  Las  Vigas  is  a  beautiful  road  just  without 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  city,  at  its  south-eastern  extre- 
mity. It  is  bordered  by  double  rows  of  aspins  awl 
willows ;  and  upon  one  side  of  it,  passes  the  canal  which 
connects  the  lakes  of  Chalco  and  Teseuee.  Though  it  is 
the  monih  of  February,  nature  has  assumed  the  gay 
mantle  of  spring— all  is  verdant— all  is  smiling  with 
luxuriant  sweetness.  The  temperature  of  the  shade  is 
most  delightful. 

At  the  moment  when  the  sun,  sinking  behind  the 
mountains,  has  lost  its  oppressive  warmth,  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico  pours  itself  upon  this  charming  spot. 
Hundreds  of  coaches  roll  along  amid  multitudes  on 
horseback  and  on  foot.  These  ponderous  vehicles,  uni- 
form in  shape,  are  various  in  their  decoration*,  showing 
the  several  fashions  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their 
construction; — some  adorned  with  paintings  commemo- 
rative either  of  heathen  mythology  or  of  remarkable  his- 
torical events;  the  pannels  of  some  tell  us  of  sieges  or 
of  battles  in  days  long  gone  by;  some  represent  the  pe- 
rils of  the  deep;  others  exhibit  Neptune  riding  gently 
upon  his  subdued  waves,  or  perhaps  the  "  pale  Diana" 
or  the  "laughing  Venus,"  or  Calypso  in  her  grotto 
using  her  bewitching  sorceries  to  win  the  youthful  hero. 
These,  and  similar  devices,  mark  the  period  of  vice-re- 
gal magnificence,  and  arc  now  peculiar  to  the  hackney 
coach.  Those  of  modern  dale,  are  in  belter  taste,  be- 
ing painted  modestly,  of  a  uniform  color,  but  the  wheels 
and  carriage  part  are  generally  richly  gilded. 

The  coaches  are  filled  with  well  dressed  women — I 
won't  say  that  many  of  them  arc  beautiful — who  recog- 
nize their  acquaintances  by  a  coquelish  quirk  of  the 
fan— (a  never-failing  attendant  even  in  coldest  wea- 
ther)— or  an  active  play  of  the  fingers,  at  which  the 
Mexican  ladies  are  very  dexterous,  and  which  might 
be  misconstrued  by  the  uninitiated  as  a  beckon  to  ap- 
proach. Horsemen,  in  the  characteristic  costume  of  the 
country  elsewhere  described,  pass  and  repass,  exhibit- 
ing their  proud  and  gallant  steeds;  and  the  multitude 
on  foot  display  their  Sunday  dresses,  in  which  there  has 
been  of  late  a  manifest  improvement. 

The  canal  is  strewed  with  boats,  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers of  the  lowest  class,  who  are  amusing  themselves 
with  guitars,  to  which  they  sing  and  dance.  They  re- 
turn decorated  with  flowers  woven  into  a  chaplet, 
which,  contrasted  with  the  black  hair  hanging  down  in 
a  single  plait  behind,  of  a  pretty  Mesliso  girl,  renders 
her  quite  interesting,  notwithstanding  her  coppensh 
color. 

All  these  in  themselves  present  a  highly  exhilarating 
picture;  but  added  to  the  fine  prospect  or  the  mountain 
barriers  of  the  Mexican  plain,  and  especially  of  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  volcanoes  of  Puebla  which  rise  in 
full  view  to  the  south-east,  this  scene  can  scarcely  be 
equalled. 

As  pleasing  however,  a*  the  »ccne  is,  and  though  we 
meet  none  but  smiling  faces,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing  that  remarkable  inequality  so  revoking  to  the 
feelings  of  a  republican.  Marchionesses  and  countess**, 
with  the  richest  jewels,  are  seen  at  one  glance  with  the 
poor  laptro,  whose  all  is  the  single  blanket  which  h:des 
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his  nakedness.  Nor  ia  it  agreeable  to  see  a  strong  guard 
of  cavalry,  whose  attendance  it  must  be  presumed,  is 
necessary  to  prevent  disorder.  Sentinels,  indeed,  arc 
posted  around  and  in  all  the  public  buildings  of  Mexi- 
co—they  are  posted  at  the  entrance  to  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  galleries,  in  various  parts  of  the  palace, 
(a  name  by  which  the  government  house  is  slill  known,) 
where  the  President  resides,  and  in  which  are  the  pub- 
lic offices— and  they  are  posted  even  in  the  theatre.  1 
am  sorry  thus  to  detract  any  thing  from  the  scene 
which  I  witnessed  this  evening  with  so  much  pleasure, 
but  candor  requires  ic 

Lent  has  now  commenced.  Public  amusements  (ex- 
cept occasionally  a  concert  at  the  theatre,)  and  large  par- 
tics  are  suspended  for  a  while.  The  ladies  complain  oc- 
casionally of  cnnuL  Their  present  diversion  is  stupid 
enough.  They  assemble  in  small  tertalias  every  night  at 
each  others'  houses,  and  play  an  uninteresting  game  with 
cards,  called  loiter)'.  The  sole  object  achieved  is  to  kill 
lime,  of  the  value  of  which  Mexicans  have  no  idea,  for  in 
themselves  they  have  no  resources  whatever.  Reading 
is  so  irksome  they  cannot  endure  it — and  work  of  any 
kind  costs  labor.  They  can  do  naught  but  cat,  sleep, 
smoke,  talk,  and  visit  the  theatre. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

NATURE  AND  ART. 

There  is  extmnl  a  beautiful  tradition  relativo  to  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  of  Slieba  to  King  Solomon,  when  she  "  proved  him  with 
hard  question*,"  ia  order  to  ascertain  the  greatness  of  his  wis- 
dom hud  the  acuteness  of  his  ingonuity.  She  ordered  before  him 
two  rases  of  elegant  flowers— one  natural,  the  other  artificial, 
but  of  workmanship  and  colore  to  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  to 
detect  in  them  any  unlikeness  or  inferiority  to  the  genuine  ones, 
seemed  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  eye.  They  were  placed 
in  a  Uiuce  which  opened  on  a  parterre  of  the  royal  palace,  the 
appropriated  residence  of  swarms  of  bees,  which  were  engaged 
In  gathering  their  delicious  food.  The  King  ordered  the  lattice 
to  be  opened,  and  the  gathering  and  nestling  of  the  bees  among 
the  honied  petals  of  the  natural  blossoms,  developed  at  once  the 
eye-defying  secret  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  monarch. 

The  wily  Q,uecn  at  the  lattice  placed 

Twin  vases,  rich  and  rare, 
Each  with  a  cluster  of  blossoms  graced, 

Beautiful,  bright  and  fair. 
Roses,  the  glory  of  Sharon's  vale — 

Lilies  of  thousand  hues, 
Such  as  are  rock'd  by  Judean  gales 

And  nursed  by  her  crystal  dews, 
Mingled  m  beauty  their  tints  of  light ; — 

"  Which,"  said  the  royal  dame, 
"Are  the  fresh-born  buds  of  the  day  and  night? 

And  which  from  the  artist  came?" 
The  Tyriun  dyes  and  the  Tyrian  skill, 

Glow'd  in  the  art-made  flowers, — 
Those  that  were  nursed  by  the  gurgling  rill 

Or  petted  in  Flora's  bowers, 
No  grace  of  fashion  or  shade  could  show 

Willi  the  beauteous  things  to  vie ; 
Alas !  for  him  who  the  truth  must  know 

Alone  by  his  own  keen  eye. 
But  the  lattice  ope'd  on  a  soft  parterre 

That  blushed  to  the  sun's  warm  kiss, 
And  Bees  at  their  nectar  banquet  there 

Revelled  in  summer  bliss. 
Vol.  1.— 56 


"  Open  the  lattice,"  the  Monarch  cried— 

Sweet  in  the  melting  ray 
The  humid  blossoms  the  Bees  descried, 

And  pilfered  the  sweets  away. 

Trembled  in  pride  on  their  wiry  stems 

The  flowers  that  the  artist  made, 
But  show'd  not  a  cup  where  the  honied  gems 

Or  soft  farina  laid. 

Fragrance  teas  not !  oh !  the  blighted  heart, 

Lured  in  a  fatal  hour, 
By  the  dazzling  glow  of  deceptive  art, 

Like  a  Bee  to  the  scentless  llowcr, — 

How  it  turns  in  the  blight  of  its  grief  away 

From  the  figure  that  looks  so  lair, 
But  in  Love's  own  blessed,  unclouded  ray, 

Is  soulless  and  senseless  there! 
Maine.  emza. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  TALE  OF  THE  WEST. 

FOCNDED  ON  FACT. 
The  course  of  true  lovo  never  did  run  smooth.— Shak$pearc. 

The  incidents  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  suggest 
some  very  natural  reflections.  Ho  who  now  migrates 
to  the  mighty  west,  in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  fame,  en- 
counters none  of  those  innumerable  hidden  and  open 
dangers  which  thronged  the  way  of  those  w  ho  turned 
their  faces  thitherward  half  a" century  ago;  he  feels 
not,  nor  need  he  possess,  the  adventurous  spirit,  the  in- 
trepidity, and  the  astonishing  resoluteness  and  daring 
of  those  brave  and  hardy  pioneers.  They  ascended  the 
lofty  Alleghany,  and  looked  oft*  upon  the  ancient  and 
almost  unbroken  forest,  extending  far  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  covering  the  vast  valley  which  lay  between 
llicm  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  while  only  here  and 
there  a  small  settlement,  composed  of  a  few  families  col- 
lected together  for  mutual  convenience,  and  defence 
against  their  common  enemy,  disturbed  its  solitary 
reign.  So  soon  as  they  entered  upon  it,  they  met  with 
a  foe  the  most  wary  and  subtle,  the  most  sleepless  and 
untiring  in  his  hostility,  the  most  vigilant  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  satiate  his  bloodthirsty  disposition,  in- 
flicting the  most  cruel  and  merciless  tortures,  and  mur- 
dering indiscriminately  every  age  and  sex;  the  bold 
and  dauntless  husband,  who  met  him  hand  to  hand  in 
murderous  conflict,  the  helpless  imploring  wife,  and  the 
innocent  babe  sleeping  upon  her  bosom,  ruthlessly  torn 
from  her  dying  grasp,  fell  alike  beneath  the  deadly  blow 
of  the  savage,  as  he  smiled  with  a  fiendish  satisfaction 
over  his  bloody  deed.  And  is  there  no  cause  to  miti- 
gate our  anger  when  contemplating  such  scenes?  Is 
there  no  excuse  for  the  wild,  uncivilized  Indian,  though 
pursuing  with  a  hatred  the  most  vindictive  his  enemy, 
yet  displaying  towards  his  friend  a  noble  and  disinte- 
rested conduct  which  puts  to  blush  the  enlightened 
white  man?  Yes!  They  had  discovered  the  designs 
of  the  whites;  oppressed  with  a  thousand  wrongs,  dri- 
ven from  their  homes  and  die  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
to  which  they  are  more  fondly  attached  than  any  other 
people, — "hunted  down  like  the  partridge  upon  the 
mountain,"  they  had  formed  a  deadly  hostility,  an  un- 
dying revenge  against  those,  whom,  when  few  and  de- 
fenceless, they  had  received  with  open  arms,  and  by 
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whom  they  were  now,  viper  like,  slung  to  the  heart ; 
and  they  had  stationed  themselves  upon  the  verge,  and 
lurked  throughout  what  they  believed  to  be  their  own 
possession,  their  own  inheritance,— determined  to  dis- 
pute every  foot  of  it  with  those  who  were  encroaching 
upon  ihcm,  and  pursuing  with  a  steady  purpose  their 
extermination. 

Slowly  would  the  emigrant  plod  his  weary  and  fear- 
ful way,  for  months,  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of 
his  location,  his  thoughts  frequently  recurring  to  the 
peaceful  and  quiet  abode  he  had  left,  for  a  home  in  the 
wilderness  filled  with  multiplied  hazards.  Here  a  small 
hut  was  erected  to  shelter  his  family,  while  he  labored 
from  morn  till  night,  with  his  rifle  by  his  side  to  pro- 
tect him  from  his  insatiate  enemies,  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction of  nil  who  invaded  their  territory.  Almost 
every  day,  reports  of  aggravated  murders  perj>ctratcd 
by  the  Indians  reached  his  ears,  filling  his  family  with 
alarm  and  terror  lest  they  should  become  the  next  vic- 
tims; and  himself  liable  at  every  moment  to  be  hurried 
off"  from  them  upon  an  expedition  to  drive  back  the 
enemy,  and  check  for  a  while  ihcir  invasion  of  (he  set- 
tlements. No  one  ever  felt  secure ;  and  never  did  they 
retire  to  rest  without  taking  all  necessary  precaution  to 
repel  an  attack,  and  barring  securely  every  entrance 
into  the  house.  And  even  in  the  more  dense  settle- 
ments, should  they  collect  together  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worship,  it  was  necessary  that  every  one  should 
meet  well  armed,  lest  even  there  they  might  be  attacked 
by  their  relentless  and  implacable  enemy. 

Now  how  changed  the  scene!  What  wonders  have 
fifty  years  effected !  The  mighty  tide  of  emigration 
has  rolled  on  rapidly,  diffusing  prosperity  and  every 
convenience  in  its  train.  The  vigorous  and  powerful 
arm  of.  the  government,  after  all  other  proffered  terms 
had  been  rejected,  has  forced  the  savage  hordes  beyond 
the  limits  of  Utc  Union,  or  reduced  them  to  a  tamo  sub- 
mission, and  subdued  their  natural  warlike  and  fero- 
cious disposition  by  the  introduction  among  them  of 
the  arts  and  principles  of  civilization.  The  inhabitant 
upon  the  most  extreme  western  frontier,  feels  as  secure 
in  his  log  cabin  as  the  wealthy  farmer  upon  the  sea- 
board. Under  the  fostering  protective  wing  of  a  free 
constitution,  the  population  has  swelled  to  an  astonish- 
ing amount.  Slates  have  sprung  up,  exercising  a  large 
degree  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  government, 
where  but  yesterday  the  red  man,  now  constrained  to 
retire,  pursued  through  the  tangled  woods  the  wild 
deer,  secure  and  undisturbed  in  his  enjoyment  by  the 
presence  of  one  single  envious  pale  face.  Where  once 
the  savage  held  his  frantic  revels  or  pitched  his  wigwam, 
now  stands  the  populous  and  flourishing  city,  whose 
spires  pierce  the  clouds,  and  where  arts,  science,  and 
literature,  flourish  in  all  the  vigor  of  maturity.  Culti- 
vated farms  and  splendid  mansions,  occurring  at  short 
intervals,  beautify  the  interior,  whero  but  lately  the 
wild  beasts  roamed  their  native  forests.  Upon  the 
placid  bosoms  of  the  most  noble  and  beautiful  streams, 
where  once  naught  was  seen  or  heard  but  the  rough 
hewn  canoe  of  the  Indian  and  the  dip  of  his  paddle, 
now  may  be  constantly  heard  "the  puff  of  the  engine 
and  flutter  of  the  wheel"  of  that  most  beneficial  pro- 
duction of  Fulton's  immortal  genius,  as  it  rides  majesti- 
cally by,  wafting  to  a  profitable  market  the  produc- 
tions of  a  fertile  and  alluvial  soiL   For  the  advantage 


of  commerce  and  the  facility  of  communication,  distant 
waters  have  been  united  and  noble  thoroughfares  cod- 
structcd  from  one  section  of  tho  country  to  the  other  ; 
mountains  have  been  levelled  and  plains  elevated.  An 
energetic  government  sends  with  unrivalled  rapidity, 
and  unerring  certainty,  intelligence  of  every  kind  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  so  that  the  most 
distant  friends  scarcely  realize  their  separation.  The 
whole  region  now  teems  with  industry  and  enterprise. 
Independence,  case,  contentment  and  hospitality  cha- 
racterize the  inhabitants.  The  emigrant  from  the  eastern 
states  now  leaves  his  home  and  his  friends  with  a  light 
heart,  for  a  country  where  merit  receives  its  reward, 
where  he  will  meet  with  success  in  every  undertaking, 
and  where  wealth  or  fame  will  crown  his  labors.  And 
all  this  in  fifty  years !  The  valley  of  die  Mississippi, 
then  a  wilderness,  now  a  populous  and  mighty  coipiie! 
What  unbounded  resources,  what  powerful  energies  do 
the  people  of  this  country  possess !  What  glorious  and 
encouraging  fruits  are  these,  of  self  government— of  a 
republican  constitution. 

Among  the  emigrants  to  Ohio,  just  after  the  revolu- 
tion, were  a  Mess.  Claiborne  and  Newton,  who  removed, 
with  their  families,  from  one  of  the  tide-water  counties 
of  Virginia,  and  settled  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Scioto,  some  distance  above  its  mouth.  Mr.  Newton 
selected  as  a  site  for  his  dwelling,  a  small  hill  upon  the 
west  side  of  tho  river,  gently  descending  to  the  water"! 
edge,  sparsely  covered  with  the  tall  majestic  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  commanding  a  delightful  prospect  of 
the  river,  as  it  lay  like  a  polished  mirror  reflecting  the 
sunbeams  from  ifs  smooth  surface,  or  gently  rippluig  ai 
the  soft  breezes  of  evening  played  upon  its  bosom; 
of  the  extensive  rich  bottoms  on  either  hand,  and  of  the 
extensive  woodland  in  front-  Behind,  the  country 
gracefully  undulated,  presenting  the  pleasing  variety 
of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  prairie.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  charming  situation.  And  long  since  that  time,  the 
enterprise  of  another  owner  has  made  it  the  most  hand- 
sonic  country  seat  in  the  state.  A  noble  mansirn  now 
crowns  the  hill  with  every  ornamental  appurtenance, 
while  the  flats  on  each  side,  regularly  divided,  ware  in 
golden  plenty,  or  are  clothed  in  living  green,  on  which 
hundreds  of  cattle  graze,  or  repose  benea 

th  a  few  of  the 

old  trees  which  arc  yet  standing.  It  fails  not  to  arrest 
the  attention  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  pas- 
senger nlong  the  Scioto.  'Twos  here  Mr.  Newton  built 
him  a  tolerably  convenient  cabin,  and  commenced  his 
labors.  He  had  taken  up  a  large  tract  of  country,  suf- 
ficient to  present  each  of  his  children  with  a  handsome 
patrimony.  To  the  bank  was  moored  a  graceful  sail 
boat,  such  as  had  never  floated  on  those  wntcrs  before, 
and  which  elided  upon  their  even  current  as  "a  tiling 
of  bfc."  This  was  kept  principally  for  die  purpo-*ot 
visiting  Mr.  Claiborne,  who  had  selected  a  level  grvTe 
about  half  a  mile  above,  on  the  other  side,  in  full  view 
of  Mr.  Newton's.  Directly  to  the  rear,  a  frowning 
cliff  reared  itself  to  the  clouds;  the  river  laved  the 
rocky  bank  in  front,  down  which  there  was  a  descent 
by  a  flight  of  steps  hewn  out  of  the  limestone,  where 
also  was  tied  a  small  sail  boat.  There  was,  however, 
a  broailer  and  better  way  a  little  alx>vc.  Mr.  Claiborne 
loo,  had  made  extensive  surveys  in  the  country,  intend- 
ing to  divide  his  large  possessions  among  his  children. 
Modern  improvements  liavc  also  made  tliia  a  spot  upon 
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which  the  eye  of  the  delighted  and  tasteful  traveller  is 
pleased  to  linger. 

An  undisturbed  intimacy  had  ever  existed  between 
these  two  families ;  and  now  that  they  were  separated 
entirely,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  exposed 
to  a  common  danger,  and  were  pursuing  no  clashing 
interests,  it  had  refined  into  a  warm  and  steady  friend- 
ship. A  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
them,  and  means  provided  to  communicate  immedi- 
ately the  alarm,  should  danger  threaten.  These  two 
(rentlcmen  being  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood, 
labored  with  untiring  industry.  As  there  was  no  un- 
derwood, and  the  trees  wero  tall  and  did  not  grow  very 
thick  together,  girdling  sufficed,  and  they  soon  had  a 
considerable  form  prepared  for  plnnling  Indian  corn. 

The  woods  abounded  in  excellent  game,  and  they 
frequently  accompanied  each  other  in  hunting  excur- 
sions, but  never  venturing  too  far,  for  fear  of  accidents 
or  attacks  from  the  Indians;  and  always  taking  along 
their  eldest  sons,  in  order  to  gratify  their  anxiety;  but 
principally  to  instil  into  them  a  bold,  fearless,  and  ad- 
venturous spirit, — to  teach  them  some  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  border  warfare, — and  to 
train  them  to  a  skilful  management  of  their  rifles, — all 
qualifications  indispensably  necessary  for  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  an  unsettled  and  hostile  country. 

Among  nil  the  youths  of  these  two  families,  Charles 
Claiborne  had  early  attracted  notice.  He  displayed  indu- 
bitable evidences  of  a  superior  intellect,  the  most  grati- 
fying to  his  father,  and  which  at  the  same  time  won  for 
him  the  respect  and  love  of  his  associates.    No  envious 
feelings  rankled  in  their  pure  bosoms;  they  sincerely 
admired  him,  and  felt  that  in  hours  of  peril  to  his  skill, 
intrepidity  and  bravery,  they  must  principally  look  for 
safety.   He  had  now  nearly  attained  his  eighteenth 
year,  tall  and  erect  as  an  Indian  Chief,  possessing  an 
ease  and  grace  the  most  simple  and  natural.    No  mark 
of  effeminacy  was  visible  about  his  manly  frame ;  com- 
pact, nervous,  and  as  active  as  the  wild  panther  which 
he  hunted.    His  high,  broad  and  open  forehead,  over 
which  his  smooth  dark  locks  fell  in  neglected  richness, 
betokened  the  freeness  and  equability  of  his  disposition, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  resoluteness  and  determina- 
tion; and  a  slight  wrinkle  betrayed  the  existence  of 
busy  thought.   Beneath  an  arched  projecting  brow, 
bis  dork  gray  eye  shot  forth  the  fire  of  youth  and 
genius.  It  shone  with  a  peculiar  lustre ;  it  would  kindle 
with  indignation  or  contempt,  as  he  contemplated  crime 
or  baseness,  or  soften  down  to  tenderness  as  a  talc  of 
woe  or  distress  enlisted  his  sympathies.   The  whole 
contour  of  his  face  was  of  a  perfect  mould.  Devotedly 
fond  of  intellectual  culture,  of  acquiring  information, 
he  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  little  library  which 
his  futher  had  brought  with  him,  composed  of  a  few 
standard  histories,  Shakspearc  and  the  Spectator ;  nnd 
was  now,  at  every  spare  interval,  drawing  rich  stores 
of  legal  knowledge  from  a  musty  old  Coke,  which  he 
found  among  the  rubbish  brought  in  his  father's  wagon, 
determined  to  "offer  his  professional  services"  to  the 
litigious  part  of  the  community  when  the  country  should 
become  more  densely  populated. 

Several  other  families  hod  already  settled  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  Charles  was  deservedly  the  favorite 
of  them  all.  But  there  was  one  to  whom  I  shrewdly 
he  was  even  now  peculiarly  agreeable,  and  for 


whom  the  kind  and  obliging  neighbors, — who  will  have 
their  young  acquaintances  in  love  or  engaged,  any  how, 
and  who  arrange  all  such  matters  in  their  gossiping 
conclaves  without  the  conusance  of  the  parties,— had 
already  allotted  him.  In  this  case  they  were  not  (as 
usual)  without  some  ground  for  their  suspicions. 

Eliza  Newton  was  now  arrived  at  that  most  inte- 
resting period  in  a  woman's  life,  just  sixteen,  when 
combined  with  the  simplicity  and  coyness  of  the  girl, 
she  possesses  many  of  die  graces  and  charming  attrac- 
tive attributes  of  tmturcr  womanhood.  Like  the  open- 
ing rose,  which  displays  its  crimson  folds  at  morn  be- 
fore one  sunbeam  has  kissed  the  dew-drop  from  its 
leaves  of  softest  texture,  or  dimmed  its  fresh  rich  tints, 
her  loveliness  was  unfolding  every  day.  Like  die  wild 
flowers  which  she  loved  to  gather  from  the  meadow, 
she  had  grown  up  without  any  artificial  culture  of 
fashionable  hot  beds,  in  all  her  native  sweetness,  unpre- 
tending beauty,  and  unaffected  modesty.  Roaming  at 
will  among  the  delightful  groves  around  her  futher  s 
dwelling,  brushing  the  early  dew  with  her  pretty  feet 
from  the  fragrant  herbage,  or  wandering  at  even  along 
the  silent  banks  of  the  gentle  Scioto,  when  each  zephyr 
Offered  hi«  young  pinion  as  her  fan, 

she  acquired  all  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  perfect 
health.  Agile  as  the  young  roe  upon  the  mountain, 
she  moved  with  the  case,  elegance  and  elasticity  of  a 
Sylph.  Not  too  low  to  want  a  sufficient  dignity  of 
mien,  she  was  not  so  tall  as  to  exceed  the  proper  stature 
of  her  sex.  "Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves,"  curbed 
by  a  silken  fillet,  rolled  back  from  her  small  while  fore- 
head, flowed  upon  n  chiselled  neck  white  as  an  Alpine 
mountain  top;  her  dark  blue  eyes  lay  sleeping  behind 
long  raven  lashes,  until  roused, when  they  betrayed  every 
sentiment  of  her  soul,  beaming  with  affection  or  melted 
with  pity;  the  transcendent  hue  of  her  cheeks  con- 
trasted finely  with  the  pure,  healthful  whiteness  of  her 
complexion,  and  her  sweet  moist  lips,  just  curved  out 
enough  to  bespeak  her  mild  and  even  temper.  In  fins, 
she  was  so  perfect  a  model  that 

The  eye  might  doubi  If  ll  were  well  awake, 

Sbo  seemed  so  like  a  vision. 

Amiability  and  kindness  were  the  prominent  traits  of  her 
character,  accompanied  with  the  other  female  graces. 
Of  a  most  delicate  and  acute  sensibility,  she  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  slightest  insult,  and  would  repel  it  in  a  firm 
and  dignified  manner;  but  was  ever  ready  to  pour  the 
balm  of  reconciliation  into  a  wound  mistakenly  inflicted. 
She  carefully  forcborc  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
one,  and  always  endeavored  to  place  their  conduct  in 
the  fairest  light,  which  sprang  from  the  pure  benevo- 
lence of  her  heart.  And  yet  withal,  she  had  no  little 
of  tho  pride  of  her  sex,  ready  to  tear  herself  from  a 
heart  where  she  had  reason  to  believe  she  reigned  not 
solo  empress;  slightly  imbued  with  jealousy,  which  is 
frequently  a  concomitant  of  the  most  ardent  and  de- 
voted attachment,  as  the  deadly  viper  oft  lays  encoded 
under  the  bed  of  violets  upon  which  we  are  tempted  to 
repose.  From  the  small  stock  of  substantial  literature 
which  her  father's  poorly  filled  book  case  afforded,  sho 
had  cultivated  her  mind  to  a  degree  which  thousands 
foil  to  do  who  have  tkimmtd  over  an  Alexandrian  li- 
brary. 

Let  no  one  deem  these  portraitures  exaggerated  in 
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any  respect,  lor  those  families  were  among  the  most  re- 
sectable and  intelligent  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
( Md  Dominion  ;  but  the  barrenness  of  their  sandy  plain* 
yielded  them  but  a  small  quantum  of  what  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  them  in  their  high  and  expensive  mode 
of  living.  They  found  that  vast  retrenchments  were 
to  be  made,  or  they  must  experience  the  pinchings  of 
poverty;  and,  too  proud  to  endure  the  mortification  of 
either  in  the  midst  of  their  old  associates  and  visiters, 
they  determined  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  where  the 
rich  soil  affords,  with  but  little  lalnir,  abundance  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  while  die  woods  and  rivers  furnish 
many  of  its  luxuries. 

The  parents  of  Charles  and  Eliza  themselves,  had 
marked  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  their  growing 
attachment,  and  failed  not  by  evidences  of  approbation 
to  encourage  it-  And  for  once  the  designs  of  pru- 
dent parents  nnd  the  inclinations  of  inconsiderate,  con- 
fiding youths  coincided,  and  promised  to  result  in  the 
happiest  of  consequences.  Would  that  it  could  be  al- 
ways so!  How  many  gray  hairs  would  it  save  from 
going  down  to  the  grave  loaded  with  a  weight  of  sor- 
row !  how  many  tender  hearts  would  it  preserve  from 
nn  early  and  hopeless  blight !  How  many  lovely  and 
interesting  females  would  it  save  from  tortures  worse 
than  the  fabled  one,  of  being  linked  to  dead  Ixxlies,  those 
of  being  wetlded  to  rich  fools,  or  sots,  or  knaves,  upon 
whom  they  can  never  place  their  affections,  and  whom 
they  frequently  hate  from  their  inmost  hearts. 

Though  they  had  ever  been  in  habits  of  constant  in- 
timacy, taught  to  view  each  other  in  the  light  of  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  mingling  freely  for  years  in  every 
sport  of  their  chitdhood,  yet  a  year  or  two  having  al- 
most magically  brought  Eliza  to  womanhood,  she  began 
to  feel  a  strange  restraint  in  the  company  of  Charles, 
which  the  presence  of  no  one  else  produced.  As  rapidly 
as  the  sweet  accents  might  be  falling  from  her  active 
tongue,  his  entrance  hushed  them  completely ;  and  even 
he  would  labor  for  some  lime,  through  a  few  short  sen- 
tences. Vet  notwithstanding  these  unusual  effects, 
each  fell  that  the  cause  which  produced  them  was  not 
unwelcomed;  and  when  plagued  about  it,  (as  the  phrase 
is)  the  crimson  blush  that  mantled  their  burning  cheeks, 
indicated  loo  clearly  where  arose  this  sudden  Alteration 
in  their  deportment  towards  each  other, — what  had  put 
an  end  to  all  the  little  familiarities  before  so  frequent. 
Gradually,  however,  would  the  leaden  weight  full  from 
Charles*  tongue ;  nnd  as  he  would  relate  to  the  com- 
pany in  most  graphic  and  thrilling  terms  his  dangerous 
pursuit  of  the  fierce  panther  or  infuriated  wolf,  Ibllowing 
them  into  the  most  retired  recesses,  encountering  than  in 
llicir  darkest  caverns,  and  d rawing  them  forth  deod,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  less  venturesome  associates, — or  his 
"hair  breadth  escapes"  in  wresting  from  the  infuriated 
she-bear  her  whelps,  the  very  great  interest  vividly 
manifest  in  Eliza's  countenance,  the  breathless  attention 
with  which  she  hung  upon  every  word  and  caught  each 
syllable  as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  and  the  quickly  averted 
glance,  her  color  slightly  heightening  as  he  frequently 
directed  his  eye  towards  her,  soon  convinced  Charles 
that  he  was  the  object  of  something  more  than  nn  ordi- 
nary regard  in  her  bosom ;  nay,  that  he  had  actually 
won  her  affections.  As  for  himself  he  had  Ions;  since 
been  enthralled  j  nor  could  it  be  otherwise  There  is 
in  every  bosom,  susceptibilities  for  all  the  emotions ; 


and  so  soon  as  causes  calculated  to  excite  them  art  pre- 
sented, quick  as  an  electric  flash  the  emotions  succeed 
Thus  in  love,  there  is  a  susceptibility  in  every  mind  to 
be  pleased  with  certain  virtues  or  actions;  and  when 
we  perceive  them,  it  is  as  impossible  not  to  admire  them 
as  to  believe  that  they  have  never  existed.  And  wbea 
a  combination  of  such  qualities  without  a  blemish  ii 
discovered  in  any  person,  he  had  as  well  try  to  drive 
back  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  as  to  roust  the  in- 
evitable consequence.    The  emotion  of  lent  iniolunta- 
rily  arises ;  he  must  love,  for  such  is  his  mental  consti- 
tution ;  the  feeling  becomes  a  part  of  himself;  he  bad 
no  agency  in  effecting  it ;  he  feels  not,  nor  can  he  feci 
a  disposition  to  divest  himself  of  it.  Circumstance* 
may  induce  him  to  check  it,  to  trample  it  down,  to  dip 
each  bud  as  it  appears,  but  he  can  never  extinguish  it ; 
he  cannot  destroy  it.   But  let  him  give  himself  up  to 
be  bound  in  its  pleasant  fetters ;  let  him  sutler  it  to 
sway  an  undivided  sceptre  over  him ;  let  him  give  loose 
rcms  to  it ;  let  him  plunge  himself  into  its  delicious 
tide,  and  drink  with  a  quenchless  thirst  its  intoxicating 
draughts;  and  then  let  him  be  thwarted,  and  do  one 
may  safely  predict  the  consequences  to  even  the  most 
|towerful  intellect,  that  contemns  every  other  kw  or 
reverse  of  fortune.    Until  something  is  done  to  extuc 
a  contrary  emotion,  ages  of  separation  cannot  dim  or 
extinguish  it.    For  as  in  some  fluids  the  oppucation  of 
heat  may  entirely  alter  their  qualities,  so  in  love,  a  de- 
ception or  disappointment  in  some  admired  or  promi- 
nent qualification,  frequently  changes  every  feeling  of 
regard  for  the  object,  into  the  most  bitter  and  relentless 
hatred. 

A  very  short  time  intervened,  before  Charles  sum- 
moned the  resolution  to  communicate  the  existence  of 
his  passion.  Ujwn  a  mild  evening  in  May,  as  the  sha- 
dows stretched  their  gigantic  lengths  acmss  the  plain, 
Charles  moored  his  little  boat  at  the  foot  of  die  hill 
and  ascended  to  Mr.  Newton's.  Eliza  (as  usual)  met 
him  at  the  door,  and  ushered  him  into  an  apartment 
denominated  the  jvarlor,  though  appropriated  to  vanous 
uses.  They  were  sealed  by  an  oj>en  window  toward 
the  west,  along  the  frames  of  which  a  honey-suck* 
twined  its  clinging  tendrils  ;  the  mild,  red  ray»  of  the 
setting  sun  peered  through  its  thick  foliage,  and  noMtd 
a  brighter  lint  lo  Eliza's  fine  complexion;  theetcmw; 
dews  were  falling  upon  the  blooming  honey-suckle, 
which  breathed  its  fragrant  odors  upon  the  happy  pw- 
She  seemed  to  look  peculiarly  sweet  and  lovely.  A  f«* 
desultory  remarks  upon  the  serenity  and  pleasantness 
of  the  evening,  and  then— in  language  which  I  shall 
not  detail — he  {toured  out  his  heart's  fulness  into  her 
ear.  At  this  avowal,  her  face  budded  into  a  rich  n> 
besccnt  glow,  and  the  veins  in  her  clear,  round  netk, 
swelled  almost  to  bursting.  She  replied  not ;  but  1 
yielding  of  her  soft  little  hand,  which  he  involunta- 
rily pressed  lo  his  lips,  confirmed  the  happiness  of  the 
enraptured  swain — and  blew  into  an  inextinguishable 
flame,  that  spark  of  love,  which  he  had  long  chen&hcd 
within  his  heart,  and  fanned  with  a  sleepless  assiduity. 
He  30on  departed  for  his  father's ;  he  rowed  slowly  up 
the  river,  whose  waves  reflecting  the  moonbeams,  seem- 
ed like  molten  gold,  while  the  stars  twinkled  brijbuy 
above  him :  the  scene  was  enchanting,  and  his  already 
excited  feelings  caught  the  inspiration.  A  phinge  again*' 
the  bank  awakened  him  from  liis  reverie,  and  he  disco- 
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vercd  that  he  was  far  above  his  lather's.  The  delight- 
ed girl  retired  to  her  room,  and  wept  herself  to  sleep- 
when  she  dreamed  incessantly  of  Elysian  fields,  and 
happy  islands  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  blue  sea, 
through  which  she  and  her  Charles  roamed  happy  as 
their  fabled  inhabitants.  Very  frequently  after  this,  was 
Charles'  little  boat  seen  gliding,  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, towards  Mr.  Newton's;  and  he  seemed  much 
more  addicted  to  hunting  of  late,  particularly  on  the 
weM  side  of  the  ritcr,  especially  as  he  never  failed,  on 
his  return  from  his  fatiguing  rambles,  to  meet  at  Mr. 
Newton's  the  best  refreshments,  prepared  in  Eliza's 
most  tasty  style. 

Thus  a  year  marched  onward  in  the  track  of  time, 
unmarked  by  any  unusual  incident.  The  parties  heeded 
not  its  rapid  flight,  but  enjoying  together  every  amuse- 
ment and  innocent  pleasure  which  their  imaginations 
could  devise,  they  lived  in  a  state  the  nearest  to  bliss 
they  ever  saw  on  earth. 

Early  however,  in  the  following  summer,  as  Mr. 
Claiborne's  family  were  silting  beneath  a  large  oak  in 
the  yard,  being  refreshed  by  the  pure,  cool  breezes 
from  the  river,  Charles  espied  Eliza  wandering,  with  a 
Utile  sister,  along  the  meadows  on  the  opposite  side, 
gnyly  and  joyously  taking  her  accustomed  recreation, 
and  plucking  the  innumerable  wild  flowers  that  deco- 
rated her  path.  So  long  had  this  settlement  been  un- 
disturbed, dial  a  dread  of  the  savages  no  longer  exist- 
ed ;  both  children  and  females  walked  miles  unaccom- 
panied, and  without  the  least  apprehension  of  danger, 
relaxing  their  precaution  in  many  particulars.  While 
Charles  was  eyeing  with  delight  Eliza's  graceful  move- 
ments, he  saw  two  Indians  dart  suddenly  from  the  edge 
of  a  thick  copse  of  pawpaw,  and  seizing  the  frantic  girl 
and  chdd,  bear  them  off*,  shrieking,  into  the  woods. 
Charles  distinctly  heard  the  screaming,  which  pierced 
his  inmost  souL  "My  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "she  is 
taken ;"  and  springing  from  his  seat,  he  rushed  into  the 
house.  The  affrighted  family  followed  him,  to  learn 
the  cause  of  his  conduct;  but  all  he  said  was,  "  the 
Indians  have  taken  her!  have  taken  her!"  Excited 
almost  to  madness,  seizing  his  rifle,  he  flew  to  the  sta- 
ble, mounted  his  fleet  hunter  without  his  saddle,  and 
calling  his  faithful  bloodhound,  went  as  fast  as  his 
eliarger,  urged  on  by  every  incentive,  could  carry  him ; 
and  at  the  same  time  crying,  "Indians!  Indians!" 
He  swam  the  river,  and  the  astonished  family  soon  saw 
him  entering  the  woods,  his  fierce  dog  upon  the  Irack. 
The  alarm  was  soon  given,  and  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  in  commotion.  Charles  pursued,  as  well  as 
he  could  through  the  trees,  the  course  of  his  unerring 
bloodhound.  Swift  as  the  wind,  had  the  Indians  run 
over  hill  and  dale  towards  the  lakes,  until  long  after 
midnight ;  thinking  they  had  not  been  seen,  and  had 
eluded  pursuit;  weary  with  bearing  upon  their  backs 
their  helpless  captives,  and  reaching  a  deep  ravine, 
they  determined  to  kindle  a  fire  and  prepare  some  re- 
freshments. They  bound  each  of  the  girls  to  a  sapling 
with  a  strip  of  bark,  and  commenced  their  culinary 
operations.  Scarcely  had  they  been  seated  an  hour, 
before  Charles  approached,  and  seeing  the  light,  called 
in,  softly,  his  hound,  and  dismounted  to  reconnoitre. 
A  moment's  observation  satisfied  him.  He  could  see 
but  one  of  the  Indians,  and  he  snt  just  beyond  Eliza, 
his  ke«d  only  perceptible  above  her's.   The  least  tre- 


mor or  precipitancy  might  defeat  his  purpose — kill  the 
prized  object  which  he  wished  to  rescue,  or  place  them 
both  at  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  With  deliberation,  a 
firm  and  steady  arm,  he  levelled  his  rifle,  and  fired, — 
the  impatient  dog  at  the  same  time  springing  forward 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  tiger.  Charles  rushed  to  the 
spot,  with  a  drawn  knife.  One  Indian  lay  senseless  wel- 
tering in  his  blood  ;  and  seizing  a  tomahawk,  he  plunged 
it  into  the  head  of  the  other,  who  was  engaged  in  mor- 
tal strife  with  the  eager  hound,  which  clung  to  his  throat 
with  an  iron  grasp.  He  severed  at  a  stroke  the  cursed 
cords  that  bound  the  pretty  form  of  his  Eliza.  As  the 
truth  opened  to  the  vision  of  the  enraptured  girl,  over- 
powered with  joy,  she  fell  insensate  into  his  arms :  he 
drew  her  closely  to  his  bosom,  felt  the  wild  fluttering  of 
her  little  heart,  and  kissed  to  life  again  her  bloodless  lips. 
Gradually  she  revived,  and  in  the  bewildered  conscious- 
nessof  waking,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  calling 
his  name  in  the  most  tender,  affectionate  accents.  t4Could 
all  the  hours  of  hope,  joy  and  pleasure  in  Charles'  pre- 
vious life,  have  been  melted  down  and  concentrated 
into  a  single  emotion,  that  emotion  would  have  been 
tame  to  the  rapture  of  Eliza's  momentary  embrace."* 
Upon  complete  restoration,  she  wept  with  real  pleasure; 
poured  out  upon  her  benefactor,  her  deliverer,  her  own 
Charles,  ceaseless  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love — 
renewed  her  faithful  vows,  and  "plighted  them  upon 
her  heart."  Ah,  why  not,  in  such  a  moment,  let  the 
bright  spirit  wing  its  upward  flight,  nor  keep  it  here  to 
feel  the  stings  of  remorse  or  pain.  Day  had  dawned. 
This  was  the  first  human  blood  Charles  had  ever  shed ; 
and  as  he  left  this  eventful  spot,  yet  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller,  he  cast  an  eye  of  pity  upon  the  senseless 
corpses,  and  even  then  a  sigh  of  regret  escaped  his 
tender  bosom.  Taking  Eliza  behind  him,  nnd  her  sister 
before,  he  pointed  out  the  way  to  his  hound,  and  com- 
menced his  return.  He  soon  met  with  some  of  the 
parly  who  had  commenced  the  pursuit,  nnd  with  them, 
returned  to  bear  the  precious,  rescued  captives,  to  their 
anxious,  miserable  parents.  Such  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
the  settlement  had  never  seen  before,  when  the  glad 
tidings  were  made  known  ;  and  the  heroic  adventure  of 
Charles  received  the  merited  applause  of  all. 

Of  late  years,  there  had  been  a  rapid  influx  of  emi- 
grants from  the  east  to  this  part  of  the  Ohio;  and  a  small 
village  had  sprung  up,  as  a  mushroom  in  the  night,  a 
few  miles  below  this  settlement.  To  this  place  nil  the 
produce  of  tho  country  was  carried,  by  the  inhabitants, 
to  be  exchanged  for  such  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury 
as  they  wanted.  It  soon  became  a  flourishing  little  town. 
Its  necessities  called  for  a  post  office,  to  which  there  was 
a  weekly  mail  on  horseback  from  the  East,  and  from 
Fort  Washington,  (now  Cincinnati.)  A  very  respecta- 
ble merchant  of  that  place  was  appointed,  with  general 
satisfaction,  the  post  master.  His  name  was  Bryant,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  considered  a  very 
honorable  and  active  young  gentleman — very  prepos- 
sessing in  his  appearance,  easy  and  agreeable  in  his 
manners,  intelligent,  and  quite  popular.  His  evident 
fondness  for  drinking  wns  not  then  deemed  a  disgrace, 
and  his  tendency  to  extravagance  was  attributed  to  his 
generous  and  liberal  disposition  ;  and  every  body  sage- 
ly predicted,  that  age  would  lop  off  these  excrescences 


♦  Bulwer. 
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from  a  character  otherwise  very  good.  He  had  seen 
Miss  Newton  several  times,  and  had  become  enamored 
of  her,  and  his  visits  to  her  father's  became  very  fre- 
quent ;  for  though  he  received  no  encouragement  what- 
ever from  the  daughter,  he  was  always  treated  politely 
and  respectfully,  and  with  true  old  Virginia  hospitality, 
by  the  parents. 

The  earnest  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  give  security  to  the  northwestern  frontier  by 
pacific  arrangements,  having  proved  unavailing,  it  be- 
came evident  that  vigorous  offensive  operations  only 
would  bring  the  Indian  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Ac- 
cordingly^ 1791,  General  Ilarmer  was  ordered  to  leave 
Fort  Washington  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and 
to  bring  thclndians  to  an  engagement,  or  at  least  to  de- 
stroy totally  their  villages  upon  the  Scioto  and  Miami  ri- 
vers. A  general  call  was  made  upon  the  miliiia  of  Ohio 
and  the  surrounding  states,  to  join  in  this  expedition, 
which  if  successful,  would  permanently  secure  them 
against  the  dreadful  incursions  of  their  savage  foes. 
Fired  with  indignation  at  the  late  outrage  committed  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  impelled  by  a  noble  ambition  for 
distinction,  young  Claiborne  commenced  enlisting  a 
company  of  volunteers.  He  soon  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  hundred  signatures  to  his  list,  from  the  extensive 
county  of  Ross,  and  was  unanimously  elected  their  cap- 
tain. The  first  of  October  was  appointed  as  the  day  for 
commencing  their  march. 

As  much  as  Eliza  admired  this  manifestation  of  brave- 
ry and  patriotism  in  Charles,  and  how  highly  soever 
she  might  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  distinction,  this  re- 
solve of  his  was  a  source  of  real  pain  to  the  affectionate 
and  devoted  girL  The  innumerable  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  Indian  warfare,  magnified  by  her  attachment 
to  him  who  was  to  be  subject  to  them,  overwhelmed 
her  with  grief  and  sad  apprehensions.  Charles'  visits 
to  Mr.  Newton's  were  no  less  frequent  than  heretofore, 
and  his  efforts  to  console  his  weeping  Eliza,  and  relieve 
her  fears,  wore  unceasing.  lie  painted  to  her,  her  own 
late  fortunate  escape,  and  told  her  of  the  salutary  conse- 
quences to  their  own  security  and  prosperity,  which 
must  ensue  from  a  subjugation  of  the  enemy.  She 
was  partly  reconciled  and  resigned.  But  banish  she 
could  not,  her  forebodings  of  ill,  so  natural  Ah !  love, 
why 

"  With  cyprcw  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers?" 
Why  is  the  brimming  cup  of  bliss  dashed  down  just  as 
it  touches  the  opening  lips  ?  Why  are  all  our  fond  hopes 
delusions — all  our  realities  as  fruit  of  the  dead  sea, 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  turning  to  bitter  ashes  on  the 
tongue — but  to  loosen  the  already  too  tenacious  hold 
with  which  we  cling  to  this  world,  and  fasten  it  on  the 
skies?  Who  reads  not  this  in  every  day's  experience? 
Yet  who,  alas!  obeys  the  warning?  With  painful,  tor- 
tured feelings,  did  this  devoted  pair  note  the  merciless 
rapidity  with  which  time  bore  off  tho  two  short  weeks 
yet  remaining,  before  his  departure.  The  last  day  of 
September  had  arrived,  and  to-morrow  Charles  must 
meet  his  company  at  the  village.  Towards  evening  he 
rowed  over  to  Mr.  Newton's,  with  a  heavy  heart ;  yet 
fearful  of  no  consequences  from  his  absence,  but  the 
pain  of  a  separation  from  one  whose  being  constituted 
a  part  of  his  own  existence,  Charles  had  given  up  his 
whole  heart,  and  loved  with  an  ardency  stronger  than 
death  itself.   A  melancholy  sadness  sat  upon  Eliza's 


countenance,  and  a  crystal  tear-drop  glistened  in  her 
pensive  eye, — which  made  her  appear  peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  the  devoted  Charles.  The  reader  must  imagine 
the  thousand  mutual  vows  of  unaltered  and  unalterable 
affection— the  unreserved  surrender  of  the  whole  heart— 
the  frequent  oaths  by  the  immoveable  hills — the  pressing 
importunities  never  to  forget  or  forsake— to  casket  in 
each  other's  heart  but  one  jewel,  each  other's  image— 
and  the  innumerable  other  such  things  which  lovers  are 
wont  to  pour  forth  on  far  less  serious  occasions.  He 
promised  to  write  frequently ;  and  to  insure  her  of  his 
purpose,  he  said  that  should  he  not,  she  might  properly 
think  that  he  had  forgotten  her,  and  that  all  his  vows 
were  false ;  for  there  would  be  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween the  army  and  Fort  Washington, — to  which  place 
he  could  forward  his  letters,  and  thence  they  would  cer- 
tainly come  safely  by  maiL  When  about  to  leave,  he 
took  her  pretty  little  hand,  and  drawing  a  plain  gold 
ring  from  his  pocket,  placed  it  on  her  slender,  tapered 
finger ;  and  knowing  that  the  blood  which  flowed  be- 
neath his  grasp,  came  warm  from  a  heart  that  throbbed 
for  him  alone,  he  impressed  it  with  a  thousand  kisses, 
and  washed  them  off  with  his  manly  tears.  Let  not 
the  callous,  cold-hearted  worldling,  curl  his  worthless 
lip  in  derision— or  the  proud  man  mads  of  sterner  stuff, 
"  blush  for  his  sex.*'  Unfeeling  indeed,  would  be  have 
been,  had  he  done  otherwise ;  for  there  stood  the  pret- 
tiest creature  in  the  world,  who  had  enriched  him  with 
an  enviable  affection,  one  arm  around  his  neck,  her 
aching  head  leaning  against  his  breast,  and  her  pure, 
innocent  bosom,  which  never  yet  felt  the  piercings  of 
sorrow's  icy  dart,  heaving  with  the  most  convulsive 
sobs.  Who  has  not  felt  that  the  thought  of  a  month's 
separation  from  one  we  love,  though  conscious  of  its 
short  duration,  sickens  the  heart?  But  hope,  the  nuld 
soother  of  every  ill  which  betides  us,  and  which  bright- 
ly gilds  our  darkest  forebodings,  could  here  scarcely 
administer  its  delusive  consolation ;  and  they  were  to 
separate,  pained  and  tortured  by  the  "  undying  thought, 
that  they  no  more  might  meet.'1  He  who  can  look  with 
scorn  or  coldness  on  such  a  scene  as  this,  or  calling  it 
weakness,  laugh  at  it, — may  keep  his  poor  enjoyment 
for  me,  and  without  my  envy,  go  along  his  cheerless 
path,  unillumcd  by  a  single  ray  of  true  and  warm  affec- 
tion, himself  a  stranger  to  one  tender  emotion. 

The  volunteers  commenced  their  march  on  the  mor- 
row, intending  to  unite  with  the  main  body  of  forces 
on  the  Miami ;  but  in  a  few  days  met  General  Harmer 
on  his  way  to  reduce  the  savages  upon  the  Scioto,  and 
did  much  brave  service  in  the  severe  but  fruitless  con- 
flict on  that  river, — Claiborne  gallantly  and  heroically 
distinguishing  himself  at  their  head,  and  obtained  a. 
particular  notice  in  the  public  despatches  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  He  returned  with  the  troops  to  Fori 
Washington,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  his  father,  and 
one  to  Eliza,  giving  a  glowing  description  of  the  dead- 
ly engagement. 

In  the  disastrous  battle  upon  the  Miami,  under  Ge- 
neral St.  Clair,  he  was  among  the  bravest  of  those  *  bo, 
under  General  Darke,  so  daringly  charged  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  the  concealed  Indians,  and  drove  th«m 
from  their  covert  twice,  but  without  material  advan- 
tage ;  and  among  those  who  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves for  fearlessly  fronting  the  most  thrcatemo?  dan- 
ger, was  Captain  Claiborne — and  justice  was  done  to 
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his  intrepidity  and  cool  bravery  in  the  official  despatches. 
In  the  glorious  battle  upon  the  Maumee,  where  General 
Wayne  commanded — refusing  to  surrender  the  station 
of  commandant  of  his  own  brave  and  hardy  volunteers, 
now  greatly  reduced,  for  the  office  of  Colonel  in  the  re- 
gular army,  he  was  in  the  front  rank  of  that  legion, 
which  advanced  with  trailed  arms,  and  hunted  the  In- 
dians from  their  concealment,  which  produced  the  utter 
route  of  the  enemy,  terminated  in  their  overthrow,  and 
forced  them  to  a  tame  submission — which  eventuated 
in  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  1795,  and  brought 
joy  and  gladness  to  the  heart  of  every  western  citizen- 
Four  tedious  and  eventful  years  had  Charles  been  ab- 
sent from  one,  around  whom  his  heart's  tenderest  affec- 
tions clung  with  a  deathless  tenacity,  and  for  whose 
sake  not  one  hour  in  the  day  o'crslipped  him,  that  he 
sighed  noL    Why  he  never  returned  while  the  army 
was  stationed  at  its  various  winter  quarters,  I  am  una- 
ble to  say.    But  unnumbered  limes  had  he  written  the 
most  passionate  and  affectionate  letters ;  and  to  them 
aO  be  had  never  received  an  answer.    For  this  he  con- 
soled himself  with  the  thought,  that  they  had  supposed 
it  fruitless  to  send  letters  to  one  whose  situation  was  so 
uncertain,  or  to  Eliza's  delicacy  to  entrust  her  commu- 
nications to  so  precarious  a  mode  of  conveyance,  which 
was  rendered  probable  by  his  fatker't  not  having  writ- 
ten-   Any  excuse  satisfied  him,  and  quelled  every 
doubt  of  the  fidelity  of  one  whose  constancy  it  was 
painful  to  tuspect.    'Twas  the  thought  of  her— the 
thought  that  the  unyielding  opposition  of  these  savages 
so  long  detained  him  from  her  presence,  that  drove  him 
upon  their  unshrinking  ranks  with  a  tiger-like  ferocity, 
and  nerved  his  arm  for  the  resistless  stroke.    And  now 
that  his  object  was  accomplished,  at  the  head  of  the  few 
remaining  volunteers  who  started  with  him,  he  took  up 
his  line  of  march  for  the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Scioto, 
where  he  flattered  himself  he  should  close  his  life  in 
tranquillity  and  with  honor,  possessed  of  a  treasure, 
richer  fir 

"  Than  all  the  Uophiea  of  the  victor  are." 

How  false,  alas!  all  human  calculations!  What  a  cheat 
our  every  hope  * 

After  a  long  and  painful  journey,  ho  reached  n  hill 
which  overlooked  his  home — that  silent  valley,  where 
he  had  enjoyed  his  only  bliss  unmixed  with  grief. 

"  He  stopped.   What  singular  emotions  fill 
Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  10  roam, 
With  fluttering  doubt*  if  all  be  well  or  ill  ?" 

He  reached  his  father's  house,  and,  was  received  with 
the  greatest  joy  by  its  inmates.  They  had  almost  des- 
paired of  his  return,  so  long  had  they  been  ignorant  of 
his  very  existence  ;  and  his  arrival  dissipated  the  cloud 
of  grk-f  which  had  frequently  overshadowed  them. 
The  bustle  of  first  greetings  over,  he  had  some  excel- 
lent refreshments  set  out  for  his  companions ;  and  when 
they  drank  his  health  with  repeated  cheers,  he  address- 
ed them  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  most  feeling  strains, 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  noble  and  faithful  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  discharged  theirduties,  and  wish- 
ed them  years  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  compen- 
sate them  for  their  toils  and  dangers.  When  he  finish- 
ed, each  one  pressing  his  hand,  shouldered  his  knapsack 
and  left  for  his  own  home. 

And  now  he  hurried  to  his  mother's  apartment  to  ga- 


ther some  intelligence  concerning  his  friends;  and  to 
his  first  inquiry  about  Eliza,  the  old  lady  rather  plea- 
santly remarked,  "you  staid  too  long — she's  married!" 
Little  did  she  anticipate  the  effect  this  communication 
produced.  With  an  incredulous  air,  he  replied, "  you  jest. 
Eliza  Newton,  married !  dead,  rather!  no,  never.  But 
to  whom !"  "To  Mr.  Bryant  V  At  once  the  fatal  truth 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  pierced  his  brain  like  a  hot 
fire-brand.  "  Eliza  AVwfen,  so  forgetful,  so  ungrateful, 
so  inconstant,  so  dtcciljid!"  His  heart  sunk  within  him. 
The  object  which  he  adored,  unteort hy  !  Suddenly  his 
head  drooped  to  his  knee,  and  one  convulsive  groan  told 
the  anguish  of  his  soul.  His  mother  called  to  him  in 
soothing  accents.  He  lifted  himself,  deadly  pale,  his 
lips  all  dabbled  with  blood,  a  vein  had  burst,  his  fiery 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  wild  and  unnatural  glare,  and 
gazing  with  a  piercing  stare  u|»on  his  petrified  mother, 
he  shrieked  in  a  thrilling,  fearful  tone,  "  impossible,  a«e, 
false!  then  where  is  truth?"  and  springing  to  his  feet, 
he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  His  distracted  mother 
just  recovered  from  her  alarm,  flew  for  assistance ;  he 
was  soon  consigned  to  a  bed,  and  a  messenger  despatch- 
ed to  the  village  for  a  physician.  He  gazed  on  all  with 
a  vacant  stare — his  old  broken-hearted  father  sat  besido 
him,  and  he  turned  himself  away.  His  weeping  sisters 
sat  around  his  pillow,  but  he  knew  them  not.  His  tem- 
ples throbbed  furiously,  and  his  blood  coursed  through 
his  veins  in  rapid,  boiling  waves.  All  feared  that  his 
manly  intellect  had  been  shivered  by  this  sudden  and  tre- 
mendous stroke.  The  physician  arrived, — and  assured 
them,  that  he  hod  hopes  that  his  mind  was  not  irre- 
parably impaired,  and  by  keeping  him  still  and  quiet, 
with  the  help  of  some  cooling  draughts,  ho  might  yet 
recover,  though  his  brain  was  considerably  affected.  He 
remained  a  while  to  watch  the  symptoms,  and  then 
leaving  such  directions  as  his  skill  suggested,  he  left  this 
afflicted  family.  He  returned  and  reported  the  case 
and  its  cause.  The  report  soon  reached  the  cars  of 
Mrs.  Bryant — when  with  a  chilling  effect,  the  remem- 
brance of  early  affection  came  across  her — the  ghosts  of 
by-gone  joys  stalked  around  her — but  no  distraction 
ensued— tear$  came  to  her  relief,  and  quenched  the  fires 
that  seemed  to  consume  her  heart.  Frequently  the 
stroke  which  crushes  the  stout  and  stubborn  mind  of 
man,  only  bruises  the  more  pliable  and  yielding  intellect 
of  woman,  as  the  storm  before  which  tho  slender  reed 
bows  to  the  ground,  but  rises  when  it  is  past,  tears  up 
by  the  roots,  and  dashes  to  a  thousand  pieces  the  gnarl- 
ed oak.  There  was  one  consoling  thought,  however, 
which  mitigated  tho  pains  that  Mrs.  Bryant  felt.  There 
wns  another  reason  which  calmed  her  troubled  bosom. 
Whenever  there  appears  an  object  of  pity,  or  charily, 
every  feeling  of  woman  is  enlisted  to  administer  relief; 
and  as  the  lighter  bodies  float  ujx>n  the  surface,  self,  with 
all  its  concerns  and  every  other  consideration,  for  the 
present,  sinks  to  the  Ixrttom, — while  tenderness,  sympa- 
thy and  kindness,  direct  every  sentiment  and  exertion 
in  favor  of  the  sufferer.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  Her  husband  was  from  home,  and  Mrs. 
Bryant  loaded  with  every  thing  suited  to  Claiborne's 
situation,  hastened  to  her  father's,  and  then  to  Mr. 
Claiborne's.  She  was  kindly  and  affectionately  received 
by  the  family.  Pale  and  agitated,  she  entered  the 
apartment  of  her  unfortunate  Charles.  He  turned  an 
unmeaning  glance  upon  her,  but  recognised  her  not. 
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This  she  scarcely  regretted,  as  she  might  administer 
each  healing  potion,  or  bathe  his  burning  temples,  with- 
out his  knowing  the  hand  which  did  it.  For  a  week  or 
two  she  remained  at  her  father's,  going  over  every  day, 
and  frequently  silling  beside  his  bed  through  the  long 
silent  watches  of  the  night,  ruminating  with  a  bleeding 
heart,  upon  her  own  unfortunate  situation,  all  her  affec- 
tion revived  for  one  she  had  driven  to  madness,  and 
whom  she  could  never  possess — keen  despair  and  biting 
remorse,  her  only  reward  for  the  part  she  had  acted  in 
this  sad  tragedy.  As  memory  retraced  upon  her  mind 
with  a  burning  finger  each  hoppy  moment  of  her  youth 
now  gone,  and  her  fond  hopes  disappointed — she  cursed 
bitterly  the  hour  in  which  she  first  saw  the  lighu  Un- 
speakable anguish!— Mr.  Bryant  returned,  and  thought 
her  presence  necessary  at  home.  Reluctantly  she  obeyed, 
she  feared  to  sec  his  face.  She  was  deceived — she  had 
never  rendered  him  her  whole  heart,  and  even  that  lit- 
tle seemed  now  to  quit  its  hold.  Censure  her  not,  but 
listen  further.  With  a  sharp  reproof  for  her  tm/wu- 
dence,  Bryant  suffered  her  no  more  to  visit  her  father's. 
Submissively  she  obeyed.  She  endeavored  to  respect 
and  appear  agreeable  to  her  husband.  And  by  her  un- 
ceasing exertion  she  partly  succeeded,  and  he  seemed 
reconciled,  but  from  her  heart  of  hearts,  his  image  was 
excluded.  'Twas  true  the  nuptials  had  been  celebrated, 
the  troth  plighted,  but  it  was  all  a  sacrilege,  ihcy  had 
never  been  united  "  heart  in  heart."  Her  affections  had 
never  been  wholly  estranged  from  Claiborne.  Assidious- 
ly  after  his  departure,  did  Bryant  urge  his  suit,  but 
without  the  IcaBt  prospect  of  success:  yet  the  ardency 
of  his  love,  suffered  no  denial  to  frustrate  his  designs. 
He  however  grew  apace,  in  favor  with  her  father;  his 
bland,  and  agreeable  manners,  and  business  habits, 
made  him  quite  acceptable  to  the  old  gentleman.  Two 
years  had  now  gone  by,  and  yet  not  one  word  in  any 
shape  from  Charles.  The  defeats  of  Harmer  and  St. 
Clair  had  readied  their  cars,  and  probably  he  had  fallen 
among  the  heroic  officers,  who  met  their  fate  in  those 
calamitous  engagements.  So  thought  Mr.  Newton, — if 
not,  he  had  treated  them  very  disrespectfully.  Eliza 
was  loath  to  think  so.  But  we  have  observed  that  she 
was  acutely  sensible,  and  possessed  of  some  of  the 
pride  of  her  sex.  She  remembered  Charles'  last  words, 
and  began  to  suspect  they  were  designedly  spoken,  and 
that  probably  he  had  gone  on  this  expedition  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  else  why  would  he  have  staid  so  long 
unnecessarily,  as  she  supposed ;  and  not  a  syllable  hnd 
he  written  her,  though  two  years  had  elapsed.  Even 
to  a  less  jealous  mind  these  incidents  would  have  been 
strong  confirmations.  And  dwelling  upon  them,  she 
wrought  herself  into  the  belief,  that  Charles  had  deceiv- 
ed her — and  she  determined  to  bo  independent,  and  to 
tear  her  affections  from  him,  cost  what  it  might.  She 
sighed  that  it  was  so,  but  gave  him  up  without  an  effort. 
Had  he  never  returned,  she  might  probably  have  lived 
at  least  a  contented  life. 

Bryant  was  scrupulously  silent  on  the  subject  of 
Charles'  absence  or  his  neglect,  suffering  it  to  produce 
its  own  effects.  Yet  Eliza  loved  him  not.  But  since 
she  had  loosed  her  hold  on  Charles,  she  seemed  to  be 
out  on  the  boundless  sea — without  a  spot  on  which  to 
cast  hope's  anchor;  and  woman  must  love  something- 
she  loves  to  love.  And  yielding  to  the  importunities, 
the  frequent  suggestions  of  her  father,  who  thought  it 


would  be  a  very  prudent  match,  and  a  very  agreeable 
one  with  a  little  exertion  on  her  part— she  determined 
to  hazard  the  throw,  and  granted  Mr.  Bryant  her  hand. 
Would  that  parents  grown  prudent  with  age,  and  think- 
ing only  of  wealth,  would  recall  for  a  moment  their  own 
youthful  sentiments,  and  not  urge  their  children  intocn- 
gagements  against  which  every  feeling  revolts— for  how- 
ever  small  the  defect  objected  to,  or  how  groundless 
soever  each  little  prejudice,  yet  they  may  produce  jars 
and  schisms  the  most  disagreeable  and  painful,  and  for 
which  no  splendor  of  equipage  or  name  can  ever  com- 
pensate.  The  nuptials  of  Eliza  and  Bryant  were  cele- 
brated the  fall  before  Charles'  return,  with  considerable 
eclat  for  that  quiet  settlement.    And  though  the  bride 
seemed  calm  and  contented,  yet  she  had  lost  her  former 
gaiety  and  buoyancy  of  spirits.    With  the  exception  of 
a  slight  ebullition  of  anger,  occasionally,  things  had 
glided  on  smoothly  till  Charles*  return,  and  thus  they 
stood  at  that  time. 

Slowly  and  gradually  Claiborne  recovered  his  senses 
and  health.    After  three  months  close  confinement  he 
was  so  far  improved  as  to  be  able  to  ride  a  little  on 
horseback,  or  take  short  excursions  upon  the  river  in 
the  soil  boat    The  presence  of  old  scenes  revived  his 
memory,  and  seemed  to  strengthen  his  other  faculties. 
Though  pensive  ever,  yet  his  alienation  returned  not. 
After  he  had  fairly  recovered,  for  the  first  time,  he  in- 
quired,  if  they  had  never  heard  from  him.   When  told 
never,  he  said  it  was  mysterious,  as  he  had  written  hun- 
dreds of  times,  and  first  from  Fort  Washington  iu*l£ 
He  said  a  black  deed  might  yet  dcvelope  itself.  And 
when  informed  thai  Eliza  had  kindly  wailed  on  him,  until 
prohibited  by  her  husband,  he  exclaimed,  "deception! 
I  am  satisfied.    But  let  me  not  stay  where  every  ««« 
sends  a  dagger  to  my  heart/'    All  preparations  were 
soon  made  and  the  unhappy  Claiborne  left  his  home, 
his  weeping  friends,  the  haunts  of  his  early  youth,  and 
the  theatre  of  his  only  blissful  hours,  for  the  territory  oi 
Mississippi,  where  he  practised  law.   He  soon  became 
popular  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  was  finally 
elevated  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  stale.  After 
having  filled  his  term  of  office  wilh  distinguished  honor, 
he  retired  to  private  life ;  and  soon  after  sunk  to  an 
early  grave,  "unregretting — regretted  by  alL"  Like 
the  meteor  flash,  his  career  was  brilliant,  but  transient. 
With  his  health  he  never  regained  his  natural  gay 
lightsome  temperament.    Gloomy  and  melancholy  h« 
shunned  the  abodes  of  pleasure  or  merriment— lived  id 
retirement,  and  cherished  within  his  bosom  an  uneiuiv- 
guishable  flame,  that  "finally  corroded  each  vital  p»A 
and  sunk  him  to  the  tomb. 

Not  long  after  Claiborne's  departure,  Bryant  *<nt 
upon  a  trading  expedition,  and  for  the  first  time  left  hu 
keys  with  his  wife,  with  the  charge,  that  if  a  cerum 
person  called  for  some  money,  to  let  him  have  it  out 
his  desk.  While  there  for  that  purpose,  her  curiosity- 
I  might  say  her  suspicions — led  her  to  examine  d»«*- 
tents  of  the  drawers,  when  in  one,  oh !  blackest  deed  f* 
memory's  record !  oh !  most  base  and  villainous  decep- 
tion !  She  met  with  a  large  packet  of  letters  addresxd 
to  herself  and  Claiborne's  father.  Pale  and  wouoaiea 
sho  stood,  struck  with  amazement  and  horror.  She  a* 
herself  the  wife  of  a  vile  hypocrite— the  author  of  »E 
her  own  misery  and  sorrow — the  demon  of  the  desola- 
tion and  blight  of  happiness  she  had  witnessed  ia  ^ 
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excellent  family— the  injurer  and  almost  murderer  of 
the  noble  and  generous  Charles  Claiborne.   The  idea 
froze  the  blood  in  her  very  heart.   She  read  Claiborne's 
repeated  declarations  of  increasing  affection  in  every 
letter— the  irksomencss  of  all  his  pursuits  uncheercd  by 
her  smiles, — his  kind  but  touching  reproofs  for  not 
writing — his  marked  effort  in  every  line  to  please  and 
delight— they  were  all  unsealed  and  had  been  read  by 
this  cool-blooded  villian.  The  blackness  of  the  deed  was 
aggravated  by  the  deliberation  with  which  it  was  done, 
and  that  loo,  while  he  perceived  the  anxiety  and  painful 
suspense  of  the  dearest  friends  of  one,  whom  he  was 
thus  so  deeply  injuring.   The  poor  Eliza  had  borne  up 
under  all  but  this ;  and  now  that  she  saw  her  husband  a 
6eod  at  heart — her  anguish  was  insupportable — her 
Hosom  was  racked  with  every  conflicting  emotion — her 
eves  swam — her  bewildered  brain  whirled, and  she  sank 
to  toe  floor.   How  long  she  lay  in  this  state  she  knew 
not;  but  when  she  recovered,  she  replaced  every  thing 
carefully,  and  retired.   Ten  thousand  agonizing  reflec- 
tions inflicted  their  torments  upon  her  mind.    She  soon 
resoWed  upon  her  course.  Erring  on  the  better  side,  she 
determined  to  endure  every  suffering,  to  preserve  her 
kahnd  from  ignominy,  but  to  cherish  her  sorrows, 
which  she  hoped  would  very  soon  wear  out  the  little  of 
life  that  remained — 

But  life'*  strange  principle  will  often  lie, 
Deepest  in  tfaoae  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

And  she  did  live,  to  be  chained  yet  longer  to  one  she 
could  but  hate — she  lived  to  receive  the  abuse  of  one 
who  by  a  hell-engendered  artifice  seduced  her  from  the 
iheltering,  peaceful  roof  of  her  father — she  lived  to  see 
bim  a  beastly  slave  to  intoxication — she  lived  to  see  her 
whole  family  reduced  to  want  and  misery  by  becoming 
sureties  for  this  now  unprincipled  spendthrift — she 
liTed  to  see  the  just  retribution  of  heaven  poured  out 
upon  the  defenceless  head,  of  this  serpent,  which  wound 
his  way  into  Paradise  and  brought  its  inmates  to  shame 
*nd  poverty — she  lived  to  see  him  die  in  want  and  dis- 
grace, raving  with  the  agonies  of  despair.  And  she 
herself  survived  but  a  short  time,  a  pensioner  upon  the 
bounty  of  a  few  friends,  who  received  her  into  their 
houses,  to  cheer,  if  possible,  the  approaching  close  of 
her  painful  and  wretched  existence ;— which  blind,  pre- 
sumptuous man,  ignorant  of  the  wise  designs  of  Provi- 
dence would  fain  pronounce  too  severe  a  fate,  for  a 
flower  so  tender  and  beautiful  in  its  first  buddings. 
Lon*gstm,  Virginia,  March  25,  1335. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  TALE  OF  A  HOSE. 

BY  PERTIN  AX  PLACID.  * 
I  bad  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. — Byron. 

The  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate  may  by  some 
be  considered  extravagant.  I  shall  not  argue  the  point ; 
but  content  myself  with  the  reflection  that  mankind 
have  never  yet  been  unanimous  in  their  opinions  in  re- 
lation to  any  subject  which  admitted  of  a  question. 
There  are  two  special  merits  which  I  claim  for  my 
story,  viz :  that  it  is  brief,  and  that  it  has  a  moral. 
Such  as  it  is  I  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night  in  July.— The  noble  steamer 
"Dewitt  Clinton"  was  speeding  her  way  through  the 
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moonlit  waters  of  the  Hudson,  thronged  with  passen- 
gers. We  had  left  Albany  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  al- 
ready we  had  passed  the  majestic  Cattskill,  and  were 
entering  among  those  gorgeous  scenes  of  nature  which 
have  l>ccn  celebrated  by  an  hundred  pen?.— Julia  and 
myself  had  escaped  from  the  crowd  below,  to  the  upper 
"round  house''  or  roofing  of  the  boat,  which  command- 
ed an  unobstructed  view  of  the  objects  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  and  where  we  were  secure  from  interrup- 
tion, the  myriads  below  being  too  busily  engaged  in 
contcndii.  >  for  berths,  and  preparing  for  their  night's 
lodging,  to  seek  out  our  retreat  or  participate  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  beauties  we  were  contemplating. 

After  paying  due  homage  to  the  magnificent  scenery 
around  us,  our  conversation  took  a  more  common-place 
turn,  and,  ns  wc  had  met  that  day  after  a  long  separa- 
tion, during  which  Julia  had  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  our 
old  friends  in  the  north,  she  detailed  to  mc  the  many 
happy  meetings  and  amusing  incidents  of  her  excur- 
sion. She  had  gone  through  a  long  narration  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  aunts  and  cousins,  and  had  given 
mc  a  full  list  of  now  members  of  several  families  which 
we  remembered  in  their  simple  elements,  when  the  fa- 
thers and  mothers  were  girls  and  boys,  innocent  of  all 
thoughts  of  matrimony,  and  ignorant  of  its  joys  and 
sorrows.  She  enumerated  the  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages of  a  whole  village,  in  each  individual  resident  of 
which  wc  had  felt  more  or  less  interest  in  our  early 
years,  and  detailed  their  various  changes  of  fortune 
and  situation.  In  fact  she  brought  up  many  years'  ar- 
rearages of  information,  to  me  of  more  importance  than 
the  result  of  the  Kentucky  election,  or  the  fate  of  the 
prime  match  on  the  Union  Course  between  the  beat 
horses  of  the  north  and  south.  The  private  history  of 
the  old  associates  of  my  youth,  as  thus  narrated  to  me, 
I  might  have  afforded  a  moral  to  adorn  a  tale  of  much 
higher  interest  than  this  I  am  now  writing. 

"And  you  saw  my  Aunt  Deborah,"  said  I.  "  Pray 
how  docs  she  look,  and  what  did  she  say  ?  I  remember 
the  eccentric  old  soul,  as  if  the  ten  long  years  since  I 
have  seen  her  had  been  but  as  many  months.  Many 
a  lecture  did  she  utter  on  the  extravagance,  the  impe- 
tuosity, and  the  recklessness  of  my  boyhood  ;  and 
much  did  she  preach  to  mc  of  prudence  and  modera- 
tion, I  fear,  in  vain.  Does  she  still  remember  my  wild 
pranks?" 

"  Oh  yes — but  her  censure  of  your  wildncss  was  so 
mingled  with  praises  of  your  good  qualities,  that  I 
doubt  whether  she  would  have  permitted  another  per- 
son to  speak  ill,  even  of  those  points  in  your  character 
which  she  blamed  the  most." 

"  Kind  old  woman !  It  was  so  when  I  was  a  boy. 
She  was  perpetually  lecturing,  and  yet  she  was  most 
kind  to  me.  And  somehow,  in  spite  of  her  irksome  ad- 
monitions, for  which  I  had  then  no  great  relish,  I  soon 
discovered  that  I  was  a  favorite  with  her." 

"On  one  point  she  was  particularly  urgent.  She 
questioned  me  whether  you  had  as  yet  learned  the  va- 
lue of  money,  observing,  that  in  your  younger  days 
you  had  been  a  good-for-nothing  little  spendthrift," 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  deceive  the  good  old  lady.  It 
would  be  but  fair  that  she  should  know  that  the  pru- 
dence with  which  I  was  not  born,  has  failed  as  yet  of 
obtaining  a  lodgment  in  my  head.  It  would  have  been 
a  pity  to  deprive  her  of  the  glorious  consolation  of 
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knowing  that  her  predictions  of  my  improvidence  have 
been  fully  realized." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform  her  of 
the  full  extent  of  your  delinquency  ;  but  I  admitted  to 
her  that  you  had  not  the  gift  of  saving,  wliich  she  ad- 
mires so  much." 

"  She  often  told  me  that  I  would  never  acquire  it." 

"Oh,  now  I  remember,  she  charged  me  to  deliver  to 
you  a  renewed  admonition  to  prudence  and  economy. 
•TellE*****,'  ^  sl,ei  witn  g™1  solemnity,  made 
still  more  solemn  by  the  huge  pinch  of  snuff  which  she 
disposed  of  at  the  moment, '  that  he  must  look  forward 
to  the  future,  and  now,  while  he  is  prosperous,  prepare 
for  a  less  plentiful  time,  which  may  come.  Tell  him 
that,  unless  he  studies  prudence  and  economy,  sooner 
or  later,  his  nose  must  come  to  the  grindstone.'  I  hope 
you  will  profit  by  the  exhortation." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  I  hope  I  may,"  said  I,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh  interrupting  for  a  moment  the  laugh, 
which  I  could  not  resist,  at  the  expense  of  my  good- 
hearted  aunt  Deborah. 

Some  further  conversation  occupied  us  for  a  short 
time,  when  we  were  admonished  by  the  comparative 
quiet  which  had  taken  place  of  the  bustle  below,  thai 
it  was  time  to  seek  such  rest  as  we  might  find  among 
the  crowd. 

Those  persons  who  have  not  travelled  in  a  "  night- 
boat,"  as  a  steamer  is  called  which  performs  its 
trips  during  the  night,  arc  probably  not  aware  of  the 
kind  of  lodgings  which  it  affords  when  the  number 
of  passengers  is  large.  The  disposal  of  five  hundred 
lodgers  on  board  a  steam  boat  is  no  trifling  task.  The 
berths  are  of  course  limited  in  number,  and  when 
crowded,  the  floors  of  the  cabins  are  covered  with 
sleeping  contrivances  of  various  descriptions.  Settees, 
cots,  and  a  kind  of  oblong  box,  having  thin  mattresses 
spread  over  them,  with  a  sheet  and  blanket  perhaps, 
are  wedged  together,  each  calculated  to  hold  the  body 
of  a  human  being,  by  the  most  scanty  and  economical 
measurement.  The  berths  are  first  exhausted  by  those 
who  are  most  prompt  in  looking  after  their  own  com- 
fort ;  and  then  comes  the  scramble  for  the  cots,  settees, 
&c  In  this  contest  high  words  often  occur,  and  in 
some  instances  1  have  heard  of  serious  conflicts  for  the 
possession  of  one  of  these  miserable  dormitories. 

On  this  occasion  I  had  enlisted  the  good  offices  of  the 
younger  Captain  Sherman,  who  promised  to  secure 
me  a  lodging,  and  when  I  entered  the  cabin  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  Numbers  had  been  less  fortunate, 
and  unable  to  procure  a  place  of  rest  below,  had  ac- 
commodated themselves  upon  benches,  chairs,  &c. 
above,— or  wrapped  in  cloaks,  had  stretched  themselves 
on  the  deck.  Clambering  over  those  who  had  already 
retired,  I  stretched  myself  on  my  pallet.  In  doing  so 
I  awoke  my  next  neighbor,  a  gigantic  Kentuckian,  who 
lay  cramped  up  in  his  scanty  cot,  like  a  stranded  levia- 
than among  a  shoal  of  porpoises. 

He  cast  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  with  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  extend  his  limbs,  muttered,  "  Close  Blowing 
this,  stranger." 

1  assented  to  the  truth  of  his  remark  ;  but  he  seemed 
in  no  mood  for  conversation,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
The  heat  was  suffocating  from  the  effusions  of  so  many 
human  bodies  lying  in  rows,  almost  touching  each 
other, 


"  Thick  as  the  autumnal  leaves  which  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa." 

I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  The  feverish  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  tumult  around  me,  scared  the 
drowsy  god  from  my  pillow— [I  had  no  pillow  by  the 
way,  but  made  my  great  coat  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
one.]  The  thundering  and  crashing  of  the  engine,— 
the  dashing  of  the  paddles  in  the  water — the  stamping 
of  feet  above  our  heads— the  uproar  of  many  voices, 
heard  at  intervals  when  some  order  was  given  to  the 
crew — the  hanging  of  the  wood  upon  the  planks,  as  it 
was  transferred  from  the  pile  to  the  engine-room — the 
rumbling  of  ballast-boxes,  as  they  were  occasionally 
transferred  from  side  to  side,  for  the  purpose  of  trim- 
ming the  steamer- — the  harsh  rattling  of  the  tackle,  as 
a  Iwat  was  lowered,  to  land  or  take  off  passengers  by 
a  tow  tine,*  and  the  simultaneous  rush  to  the  gangway 
of  those  who  were  to  go  on  shore,  while  the  subtile 
fluid  which  gave  motion  to  our  floating  caravan,  being 
partially  restrained,  emitted  a  wheezing  and  uncom- 
fortable sound. 

But  who  shall  describe  the  varied  and  terrific  music 
of  the  steam  engine  ?  1  do  not  attempt  it,  not  doubl- 
ing that  in  the  march  of  improvement,  the  poet  will 
hereafter  make  it  a  special  theme  ;  and  that  some  Ame- 
rican Mayerbeer  or  Mozart,  will  consider  the  compo- 
sition of  a  passage  by  steam  from  Albany  to  ?»ew 
York,  as  affording  facilities  for  expression  and  contrail, 
equally  sublime  with  the  March  in  Saul  or  the  Battle 
of  Prague. — Occasionally  we  came  to  a  dead  stop  at 
some  some  principal  landing  place.    For  a  moment  the 
engine  was  hushed,  as  silent  as  death  ;  then  a  feeble 
whistle  was  heard  from  the  steam  pipe,  (sweet,  shrill 
and  almost  plaintive,)  followed  by  a  roar  of  the  impri- 
soned element,  fiercely  exulting  at  its  recovered  liberty, 
as  it  was  let  off  from  the  engine,  and  rushing  forth  with 
such  gigantic  impulse  as  to  shake  every  timber  in  the 
vessel.— Gradually  the  roar  subsides ;  slowly,  slowly, 
until  a  humming  sound  succeeds,  as  though  all  the  bees 
of  Hybla  were  swarming  around  our  heads.  Suddenly 
it  ceases,  and  for  a  moment  the  steam  is  silent.  Then 
ngain,  the  hoarse  thunder  of  the  machinery  commences, 
the  paddles  dash  the  water  from  beneath  them,  with 
Cjiant  strides,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  is  distinctly 
felt,  as  she  rushes  onward  in  her  course. 

Such  were  the  sounds  above  which  afforded  to  the 
hundreds  of  sleepers  a  discordant  lullaby,  sufficiently 
hostile  to  repose,  one  would  think,  to  drive  slumber 
from  the  eyelids  of  Somnus  himself.  But  all  this 
"  mortal  pudder  o'er  our  heads,"  was  less  distracting 
than  the  concert  of  discords  which  was  in  a  course  of 
performance  immediately  around  me,  comparatively,  it 
is  true,  in  a  minor  key.— One  hundred  and  fifty  wind  in- 
struments of  various  constructions  and  dimensions,  were 
playing  ad-libitum,  in  every  diversity  of  tone  and  time, 
concertos,  fantasias  and  airs,  which  breathed  of  any 
thing  but  heaven.  Here  could  be  heard  the  mournful 
strain  of  a  proboscis  which  seemed  attuned  to  melan- 


•  This  method  of  landing  and  taking  off  paaaengen  was 
practised  for  many  years  on  the  Hudson,  but  dually  abolished 
by  law,  on  account  of  it*  risks,  several  fatal  accidents  having 
been  caused  by  li.  The  steamer  was  not  brought  to  during  lbs 
operation ;  but  a  tow  Una  attached  to  the  small  boat,  was  roc 
out  from  the  steamer,  and  drawn  in  by  the  machinery  with  gnu 
velocity- 
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choly — there,  the  fierce  blast  of  a  nostril  which  emu- 
lated the  magic  horn  of  the  wild  huntsman ;  while  in 
ludicrous  contrast,  hard-by  were  heard  the  stifled  erup- 
tions of  a  snout,  which  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
rehearsals  of  an  inexperienced  porker.  One  drew  in 
bis  breath  with  a  painful  squeel  and  a  low  whistle,  and 
puffed  it  forth  as  he  would  have  done  in  extinguishing 
a  candle — another,  began  in  a  gentle  strain,  "  like  the 
sweet  south,  breathing  upon  a  bed  of  violets" — gradu- 
ally rising  to  a  full  and  manly  tone— still  gaining 
strength  as  it  advanced — now  louder  and  more  rapid — 
dashing  onward  with  alarming  impetuosity — louder, 
louder  still ;  and  now,  the  very  brink  of  this  musical 
cataract  having  been  reached — a  crash  ensues,  like  the 
termination  of  that  terrific  passage  in  the  overture  to 
Der  Freyschutz,  which  almost  freezes  the  blood.  The 
explosion  past,  this  fantastic  nose  commenced  again  its 
Under  strains,  and  again  rose  to  its  climax.  Another 
rolled  forth  a  heavy  bass,  deep,  solemn  and  monoto- 
nous, like  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder,  or  the  roar 
of  the  vexed  ocean  heaving  its  waves  on  the  shore  after 
a  storm.  Another,  with  teeth  compressed,  seemed  to 
draw  in  breath  repeatedly  without  respiration,  and  sud- 
denly to  disembogue  this  over  supply  of  air  with  a  sin- 
gle emphatic  snort,  which  threw  his  mouth  open  to 
its  full  extent.  Some  squceled  continuously ;  some 
groaned  ;  and  others  whistled  through  their  mouths 
in  drawing  in  breath,  and  through  their  noses,  in  re- 
spiring it. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  that  I  could  not  sleep,  yet 
my  fellow  travellers  seemed  unannoyed.  I  fell  into  a 
train  of  profound  thought  upon  the  causes  of  the  vari- 
ous cadences  of  different  noses,  and  puzzled  myself 
upon  the  shapes  and  dimensions  suitable  to  produce- 
certain  simple  or  compound  tones  in  the  concert.  In 
following  out  these  reflections,  I  wondered  what  de- 
scription of  music  I  must  make  myself,  and  could  not 
but  wish  to  bear  myself  snore — (a  thing  I  believe  im- 
possible.) I  coutd  not  avoid  handling  my  own  nose,  to 
fix  according  to  my  imperfect  theory,  the  extent  and 
character  of  its  musical  capacity.  By  an  association 
of  ideas,  the  consideration  of  this  question  brought 
back  to  my  mind  the  prophecy  of  aunt  Deborah.  I 
pondered  upon  it  until  the  reflections  which  it  suggest- 
ed became  painfuL  I  endeavored  to  banish  it  from  my 
thoughts,  but  could  not  entirely  succeed.  After  a  con- 
siderable time,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  snooze— a  stale 
which  was  neither  absolute  sleeping  or  waking — a  kind 
of  conscious  unconsciousness,  partaking  of  both  in 
nearly  equal  degrees.  Visions  of  imaginary  objects 
glanced  before  me,  wliich  seemed  to  partake  of  or  to  be 
blended  with  the  scene  and  sounds  around  me.  Dim 
figures  came  and  went  between  me  and  the  lamp,  hang- 
ing at  the  extremity  of  the  cabin,  on  which  my  eye 
was  fixed.  Among  these  beings  my  aunt  Deborah  two 
or  three  times  made  her  appearance ;  her  starch'd  cap, 
peaked  nose,  and  keen  grey  eye,  were  not  to  be  mista- 
ken. I  could  identify  even  her  tortoise  snuff-box,  which 
seemed  as  new  as  when  I  saw  it  ten  years  ago.  Her 
look  was  rigid  and  menacing,  and  seemed  to  bode  me 
no  good — for  I  dreaded  a  lecture.  These  objects  were 
the  materials  of  dreams :— active  thought  and  volition 
bud  nothing  to  do  with  their  production.  Yet  my  eyes 
were  open, — my  senses  were  awake.  I  could  see  and 
maxk  the  motion  of  the  red  curtains,  swinging  to  and 


fro— I  still  heard  the  unwearied  nasal  minstrelsey  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  as  distinctly  as  before. 

The  philosophers,  I  believe,  have  explained  this  con- 
tradictory slate  of  the  body  and  mind.  I  fear  I  have 
not  described  it  so  as  to  make  myself  clearly  under- 
stood ;  but  I  am  no  philosopher,  unless  it  be  a  laughing 
one.  Those  who  have  experienced  a  visitation  of  the 
"  night  mare,"  will  I  presume,  comprehend  my  mean- 
ing.—I  am  not  aware  that  this  state  of  things  had 
ceased,  but  believe  the  combat  between  real  and  unreal 
impressions  was  still  going  on  in  my  mind,  when  1  plainly 
perceived  two  large,  gaunt  blackamoors  (whom  I  well 
remembered  to  have  seen  when  at  home  in  Richmond, 
pursuing  their  daily  toil  in  Myers's  tobacco  factory,)  de- 
scend the  cabin  stairs,  and  approach  the  spot  where  I 
lay.  The  obstacles  of  a  crowded  room  did  not  seem  to 
impede  them  ;  and  I  soon  felt  their  iron  grasp  on  my 
limbs.  I  was  lifted  by  them  from  my  pallet,  and  borne, 
I  know  not  how,  up  the  stairs,  past  the  engine,  to  the 
forward  deck.  I  endeavored  from  the  moment  they 
laid  hands  on  me,  to  struggle  with  them  ;  but  my  limbs 
were  powerless :  I  endeavored  to  call  out,  and  awaken 
my  fellow  lodgers ;  but  my  voice  had  lost  its  sound, 
my  tongue  seemed  paralyzed  :  I  could  not  articulate  a 
syllable.  The  cold  sweat  of  terror  stood  upon  my 
brow.  I  had  a  presentiment  that  some  awful  fate 
awaited  me,  but  I  could  form  no  conception  what  it  was 
to  be. 

At  the  place  where  they  halted  in  their  progress,  I 
saw  a  huge  grindstone,  from  behind  which  a  little 
black  urchin  leaped  up,  and  seizing  the  handle,  com- 
menced turning  it  with  surprising  velocity,  looking  into 
my  face  and  laughing  with  that  hearty  glee  so  peculiar 
to  the  cachinations  of  his  race.  I  knew  the  imp  too 
well,  for  I  had  seen  him  in  his  tatters  an  hundred  times, 
hopping  the  gutters  in  front  of  the  Eagle  Hotel.  A 
horrible  consciousness  of  my  fate  now  flashed  upon 
me.  The  prophesy  of  my  aunt  Deborah  came  into  my 
mind,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  to  be  fulfilled.  1  cast  my 
eyes  around  me  in  despair,  when  they  fell  upon  the 
figure  of  the  old  lady  herself,  standing  upon  the  prow 
of  the  vessel.  Her  look  was  severe  and  reproachful. 
The  finger  of  her  right  hand  was  uplifted,  as  if  she 
would  have  said,  "I  have  warned  you  in  vain  !" — while 
her  left  hand  conveyed  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  her  nostrils, 
which  they  received  with  an  inspiration  so  keen  that  it 
hissed  in  my  cars  like  hot  iron.  My  glance  at  this 
figure  was  but  momentary.  Scarce  had  the  imp  com- 
menced turning  the  instrument  upon  which  I  had  now 
become  aware  that  I  was  to  be  tortured,  when  the  Ti- 
tans in  whose  gripe  I  was  held,  forced  my  head  down- 
ward, until  my  proboscis  rested  upon  the  revolving 
stone,  and  I  felt  its  horrid  inroads  upon  that  sensitive 
member.  The  first  excoriation  was  severe.  I  writhed 
and  struggled  to  free  myself,  but  the  power  which  held 
me  was  indomitable.  Gradually  the  urchin  relaxed  in 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions — the  stone  revolved  slow- 
ly, and  I  saw  that  my  torment  was  to  be  a  lingering 
one. 

In  the  midst  of  their  task  the  inhuman  wretches  be- 
gan to  chaunt  songs  and  incantations  adapted  to  the 
horrid  ceremony.  I  remember  some  snatches  of  tho 
ballads  they  sung.  Never  shall  I  forget  them,  for  the 
cruel  mockery  of  their  fiendish  merriment  was  more 
I  galling  than  the  pain  I  endured,  or  the  awful  reflection 
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lhat  I  must  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  the  noseless  object 
of  pity  and  contempt.    One  of  the  stanzas  ran  thus: 

De  man  who  hold  ho  nose  too  high 

Mus'  bo  brought  low  : 
Put  hlinon  de  grinatona 
And  grind  him  off  «lnw. 

Wheel  about,  and  turn  about, 
And  wheel  about  slow  ; 
And  every  time  he  wheel  about 
De  nose  must  go. 

I  was  at  no  loss  to  recognize  in  this  a  parody  on  a 
popular  ballad  by  James  Crow,  Esquire,  very  skilfully 
arranged  for  the  piano-forte  by  Mr.  Zcphaninh  Coon  ; 
and  I  despised  my  tormentors  the  more  for  their  plagia- 
rism and  want  of  originality.  At  the  end  of  each  re- 
frain,  the  barbarians  sent  forth  as  a  kind  of  supplemen- 
tary chorus,  shouts  of  laughter,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  their  very  souls.  It  was  none  of  your  civilized 
ha  ha's— nor  your  modish  he  ht'* — but  the  hearty,  pec- 
toral yeoh  ytoh  yeoh  of  the  unsophisticated  "  niyger." 

All  this  time  my  nose  was  gradually  diminishing. 
The  imp  at  the  handle  turned  it  slowly  but  steadily  ; 
the  grasp  upon  my  shoulders  was  firm,  and  the  pres- 
sure upon  my  head  was  so  heavy,  that  the  inexorable 
stone  was  fast  penetrating  flesh,  cartilage  and  bone, 
and  reducing  to  a  level  the  inequalities  of  my  visage. 
This  could  not  last  forever;  and  at  length  I  felt  that 
the  sacrifice  had  been  consummated — the  friction  of  the 
stone  upon  my  cheeks,  gave  fearful  evidence  that  what 
had  been  a  nose,  existed  no  longer,  and  brought  the 
horrid  reflection  that  I  was  noseless!  That  the  pride  of 
my  countenance  was  gnne,  and  forever! 

The  awful  consciousness  of  my  bereavement  made 
me  desperate,  and  strung  up  my  sinews  to  a  gigantic 
effort  for  freedom  and  revenge.— Suddenly  the  grasp 
upon  my  body  was  loosened,  and  as  suddenly  the 
agents  and  the  instrument  of  my  torment  vanished. 

I  awoke,  covered  with  perspiration  and  in  a  mortal 
tremor.  The  cabin  was  dark,  and  but  for  the  snoring 
of  my  neighbors,  I  should  not  have  known  where  I 
was.  My  nose  was  still  suffering  a  most  uncomforta- 
ble sensation,  and  I  breathed  with  difficulty  from 
some  unknown  obstruction.  Although  instantly  aware 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  Molly  Brown,  I  had  mere- 
ly "drcampt  a  dream,"  I  instinctively  lifted  my  hand 
to  my  face  to  reassure  myself  that  my  nose  remained 
in  undiminished  amplitude  and  longitude  In  search- 
ing for  that  interesting  feature,  I  found  that  it  was 
eclipsed  and  borne  down  by  sonic  weighty  substance, 
which  the  sense  of  feeling  soon  informed  me  was  the 
ponderous  fist  of  my  Kentucky  neighlx>r,  who  had  in 
shifting  his  position  during  his  slumbers,  unceremo- 
niously thrust  it  into  my  face.  I  was  cramped  for 
room,  and  tugged  to  rid  myself  of  the  incumbrance, 
when  its  owner  awoke. 

"Halloo  stranger!"  said  he,  "you  kick  about  like  an 
eel  out  of  water." 

I  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness,  for 
which  he  briefly  asked  my  pardon ;  and  re-adjusting 
himself,  again  fell  asleep.  I  could  not  follow  his  exam- 
ple, my  mind  being  occupied  in  recalling  the  incidents 
and  sensations  of  my  dream,  which  fully  engaged  my 
thoughts  until  I  was  made  aware,  by  the  shouting  and 
scampering  upon  deck,  that  we  had  readied  New 
York. 

And  now  for  the  moral  which  I  promised  my  read- 


ers. It  is  this — Do  not  think  too  much  of  your  note— 
or  hold  it  too  high, — lest  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
grindstone  in  good  earnest ;  and  moreover,  never  sleep 
in  a  steam  boat  cabin,  where  men  are  planted,  like  In- 
dian corn,  in  rowt—  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

For  the  I 

HORELLA-A  TALE. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Auto  kath'  auto  meih'  autou,  mono  eidea  ael  cm. 

Itself—  alone  by  Itself— eternally  one  and  «nglt. 

?Ut».  Sftpu. 

With  a  feeling  of  deep  but  most  singular  affection  I 
regarded  my  friend  Morella.  Thrown  by  accident  into 
her  society  many  years  ago,  my  soul,  from  our  first 
meeting,  burned  with  fires  it  had  never  known — but 
the  fires  were  not  of  Eros — and  bitter  and  tormenting 
to  my  eager  spirit  was  the  gradual  conviction  that  I 
could  in  no  manner  define  their  unusual  meaninp,  or 
regulate  their  vague  intensity.  Yet  wc  met:  and  Fate 
bound  us  together  at  the  altar :  and  I  never  spoke  of 
love,  or  thought  of  passion.  She,  however,  shunned 
society,  and,  attaching  herself  to  me  alone,  rendtred 
me  happy.  It  is  a  happiness  to  wonder.  It  is  a  hap- 
piness to  drenm. 

Morclla's  erudition  was  profound.  As  I  hepe  to  live, 
her  talents  were  of  no  common  order — her  powers  of 
mind  were  gigantic  I  felt  this,  and  in  many  matters 
became  her  pupil.  I  soon,  however,  found  that  Morel- 
la,  i>erhnps  on  account  of  her  Presburg  education,  laid 
In-fore  me  a  number  of  those  mystical  writings  whith 
ire  usually  considered  the  mere  dross  of  the  early  Ger- 
man literature.  These,  for  what  reasons  1  could  not 
imagine,  were  her  favorite  and  constant  study :  and  that 
in  process  of  time  they  became  my  own,  should  be 
attributed  to  the  simple  but  effectual  influence  of  habit 
and  example. 

In  all  this,  if  I  err  not,  my  reason  had  little  to  da 
My  convictions,  or  1  forget  myself,  were  in  no  manner 
acted  upon  by  my  imagination,  nor  was  any  tincture  of 
the  mysticism  which  I  rend,  to  be  discovered,  unless  1 
am  greatly  mistaken,  either  in  my  deeds  or  in  ray 
thoughts.  Feeling  deeply  persuaded  of  this  I  abandon- 
ed myself  more  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  my  wife, 
and  entered  with  a  bolder  spirit  into  the  intricacy  of 
her  studies.  And  then — then,  when  poring  over  tor- 
bidden  pages  I  felt  the  spirit  kindle  within  me,  would 
Morella  place  her  cold  hand  upon  my  own,  and  rake 
up  from  die  ashes  of  a  dead  philosophy  some  low  sin- 
gular words,  whose  strange  meaning  burnt  themselvts 
in  upon  my  memory :  and  then  hour  after  hour  would 
I  linger  by  her  side,  and  dwell  upon  the  music  of  her 
thrilling  voice,  until  at  length  its  melody  was  tinged 
with  terror  and  fell  like  a  shadow  upon  my  soul,  and  I 
grew  pale,  and  shuddered  inwardly  at  those  too  un- 
earthly tones— and  thus  Joy  suddenly  faded  into  Hor- 
ror, and  the  most  beautiful  became  the  most  hideous, 
as  Hinnon  became  Ge-Henna. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  exact  character  of  the* 
disquisitions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  volumes  I  bare 
mentioned,  formed,  for  so  long  a  time,  almost  the  sole  con- 
versation of  Morella  and  myself.  By  the  learned  in  what 
might  be  tenned  theological  morality  they  wili  be  rea- 
dily conceived,  and  by  the  unlearned  they  would,  at  «J' 
events,  be  litUe  understood.   Tho  wild  Pantheism  of 
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Fitche — the  modified  TUbtyytttoia.  of  the  Pythagore- 
ans—and, above  all,  the  doctrines  of  Identity  as  urged 
by  Schelling  were  generally  the  points  of  discussion 
presenting  the  roost  of  beauty  to  the  imaginative  Morel  la. 
That  Identity  which  is  not  improperly  called  Personal, 
1  think  Mr.  Locke  truly  defines  to  consist  in  the  same- 
ness of  a  rational  being.  And  sinco  by  person  we 
understand  an  intelligent  essence  having  reason,  and 
since  there  is  a  consciousness  which  always  accompa- 
nies thinking,  it  is  this  which  makes  us  all  to  be  that 
which  we  call  aurttlvta — thereby  distinguishing  us  from 
other  beings  that  think,  and  giving  us  our  personal  iden- 
tity. But  the  Principium  Individuations — the  notion 
of  that  Identity  which  at  death  is,  or  it  not  lost  forever, 
was  to  me,  at  all  times,  a  consideration  of  intense  inte- 
rest, not  more  from  the  mystical  and  exciting  nature  of 
its  consequences,  than  from  the  marked  and  agitated 
manner  in  which  Morella  mentioned  them. 

But,  indeed,  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  mys- 
tery of  my  wife's  manner  oppressed  me  like  a  spell  1 
could  no  longer  bear  the  touch  of  her  wan  fingers,  nor 
the  low  tone  of  her  musical  language,  nor  the  lustre  of 
her  melancholy  eyes.  And  she  knew  all  this  but  did 
not  upbraid.  She  seemed  conscious  of  my  weakness, 
or  my  folly — and,  smiling,  called  it  Fate.  She  seem- 
ed also  conscious  of  a  cause,  to  me  unknown,  for  the 
gradual  alienation  of  my  regard  ;  but  she  gave  me  no 
hint  or  token  of  its  nature.  Yet  was  she  woman,  and 
pined  away  daily.  In  lime  the  crimson  spot  settled 
steadily  upon  the  cheek,  and  the  blue  veins  upon  the 
pale  forehead  became  prominent :  and  one  instant  my 
nature  melted  into  pity,  but  in  the  next  I  met  the  glance 
of  her  meaning  eyes,  and  my  soul  sickened  and  became 
giddy  with  the  giddiness  of'  one  who  gazes  downward 
into  some  dreary  and  fathomless  abyss. 

Shall  I  then  say  that  I  long'd  with  an  earnest  and 
consuming  desire  for  the  moment  of  Morella's  decease  ? 
I  did.  But  the  fragile  spirit  clung  to  its  tenement  of 
clay  for  many  days— for  many  weeks  and  irksome 
months — until  my  tortured  nerves  obtained  the  mastery 
over  my  mind,  and  I  grew  furious  with  delay,  and  with 
the  heart  of  a  fiend  I  cursed  the  days,  and  the  hours, 
and  the  bitter  moments  which  seemed  to  lengthen,  and 
lengthen  as  her  gentle  life  declined — like  shadows  in 
the  dying  of  the  day. 

But  one  autumnal  evening,  when  the  winds  lay  still 
in  Heaven,  Morella  called  me  to  her  side.  There  was 
a  dim  mist  over  all  the  earth,  and  a  warm  glow  upon 
the  waters,  and  amid  the  rich  October  leaves  of  the  for- 
est a  rainbow  from  the  firmament  had  surely  fallen. 
As  I  came,  she  was  murmuring  in  a  low  under-tone, 
which  trembled  with  fervor,  the  words  of  a  Catholic 
hyrun  : 

Sanrta  Maria  !  (urn  (bine  eyes 
Upon  the  sinner's  sacrifice 
Of  fervent  prayer,  and  humble  love, 
From  thy  holy  throne  above. 

At  mr>m,  at  noon,  at  twilight  dim, 
Mana  !  thou  hast  heard  my  hymn. 
In  joy  and  wo,  in  good  and  ill, 
Mother  of  God  !  be  with  roe  Mill. 

When  my  hoars  flew  gently  by, 
And  no  norma  were  in  the  sky, 
My  soul,  lest  it  ahonld  truant  be, 
Thy  leva  did  guida  to  thine  and  thee. 


Now,  when  clouds  of  Fate  o'ercast 
All  my  Present,  and  my  Fast, 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine. 

*  It  is  a  day  of  days'— said  Morella—'  a  day  of  all 
days  either  to  live  or  die.  It  is  a  fair  day  for  the  sons 
of  Earth  and  Life — ah  I  more  fair  for  the  daughters  of 
Heaven  and  Death.' 

I  turned  towards  her,  and  she  continued. 

I I  am  dying — yet  shull  I  live.  Therefore  for  me, 
Morella,  thy  wife,  hath  the  charnel  house  no  terrors — 
mark  me! — not  even  the  terrors  of  the  worm.  The  days 
have  never  been  when  thou  couldst  love  me  ;  but  her 
whom  in  life  thou  didst  abhor,  in  death  thou  shall 
adore.' 

'Morella!' 

'I  repeat  that  I  am  dying.  But  within  me  is  a  pledge 
of  that  affection — ah,  how  little!  which  you  felt  for 
me,  Morella.  And  when  my  spirit  departs  shall  the 
child  live— thy  child  and  mine,  Morella's.  But  thy 
days  shall  be  days  of  sorrow — that  sorrow  which  is 
the  most  lasting  of  impressions,  as  the  cypress  is  the 
most  enduring  of  trees.  For  the  hours  of  thy  happi- 
ness are  over,  and  Joy  is  not  gathered  twice  in  a  life, 
as  the  roses  of  Paestum  twice  in  a  year.  Thou  shall 
not,  then,  play  the  Teian  with  Time,  but,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  myrtle  and  the  vine,  thou  shalt  bear  about 
with  thee  thy  shroud  on  earth,  like  the  Moslemin  at 
Mecca.' 

'Morella!' — I  cried — 'Morella!  how  k  no  west  thou 
this?'  but  she  turned  away  her  face  upon  the  pil- 
low, and,  a  slight  tremor  coming  over  her  limbs,  she 
thus  died,  and  I  heard  her  voice  no  more. 

Yet,  as  she  had  foreseen,  her  child — to  which  in  dy- 
ing she  had  given  birth,  and  which  breathed  not  till  the 
mother  breathed  no  more — her  child,  a  daughter,  lived. 
And  she  grew  strangely  in  size  and  intellect,  and  was 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  her  who  had  departed,  and 
I  loved  her  with  a  love  more  fervent  and  more  intense 
than  I  believed  it  possible  to  feel  on  earth. 

But  ere  long  the  Heuven  of  this  pure  affection  be- 
came overcast ;  and  Gloom,  and  Horror,  and  Grief  came 
over  it  in  clouds.  I  said  the  child  grew  strangely  in 
stature  and  intelligence.  Strange  indeed  was  her  rapid 
increase  in  bodily  size — but  terrible,  oh !  terrible  were 
the  tumultuous  thoughts  which  crowded  upon  mo  while 
watching  the  development  of  her  mental  being.  Could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  I  daily  discovered  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  child  the  adutl  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
woman?— when  the  lessons  of  experience  fell  from  the 
lips  of  infancy  ?  and  when  the  wisdom  or  the  passions 
of  maturity  I  found  hourly  gleaming  from  its  full  and 
speculative  eye  ?  When,  I  say,  all  this  became  evident 
to  my  appalled  senses— when  I  could  no  longer  hide  it 
from  my  soul,  nor  throw  it  off  from  those  perceptions 
which  trembled  to  receive  it,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  suspicions  of  a  nature  fearful,  and  exciting,  crept 
in  upon  my  spirit,  or  that  my  thoughts  fell  back 
aghast  upon  the  wild  tales  and  thrilling  theories  of  the 
entombed  Morella?  I  snatched  from  the  scrutiny  of 
the  world  a  being  whom  Destiny  compelled  me  to 
adore,  and  in  the  ri^id  seclusion  of  my  ancestral  home, 
I  watched  with  an  agonizing  anxiety  over  all  which 
concerned  my  daughter. 

And  as  years  rolled  away,  and  daily  I  gazed  upon 
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her  eloquent  and  mild  and  holy  face,  and  pored  over 
her  maturing  form,  did  I  discover  new  points  of  resem- 
blance in  the  child  to  her  mother — the  melancholy,  and 
the  dead.  And  hourly  grew  darker  these  shadows,  as 
it  were,  of  similitude,  and  became  more  full,  and  more 
definite,  and  more  perplexing,  and  to  me  more  terrible 
in  their  aspect  For  that  her  smile  was  like  her  mo- 
ther's I  could  bear— but  then  I  shuddered  at  its  too 
perfect  identity:  that  her  eyes  were  Morella'sownlcould 
endure — but  then  they  looked  down  too  often  into  the 
depths  of  my  soul  with  Morella's  intense  and  bewilder- 
ing meaning.  And  in  the  contour  of  the  high  forehead, 
and  in  the  ringlets  of  the  silken  hair,  and  in  the  wan 
fingers  which  buried  themselves  therein,  and  in  the  mu- 
sical tones  of  her  speech,  and  above  all — oh !  above  all, 
in  the  phrases  and  expressions  of  the  dead  on  the  lips 
of  the  loved  and  the  living,  I  found  food  for  consuming 
thought  and  horror — for  a  worm  that  would  not  die- 

Thus  passed  away  two  lustrums  of  her  life,  yet  my 
daughter  remained  nameless  upon  the  earth.  'My 
child'  and  'my  love'  were  the  designations  usually 
prompted  by  a  father's  affection,  and  the  rigid  seclusion 
of  her  days  precluded  all  other  intercourse.  Morella's 
name  died  with  her  at  her  death.  Of  the  mother  I  had 
never  spoken  to  the  daughter — it  was  impossible  to 
speak.  Indeed  during  the  brief  period  of  her  existence 
the  latter  had  received  no  impressions  from  the  out- 
ward world  but  such  as  might  have  been  afforded  by 
the  narrow  limits  of  her  privacy.  But  at  length  the 
ceremony  of  baptism  presented  to  my  mind  in  its  un- 
nerved and  agitated  condition,  a  present  deliverance 
from  the  horrors  of  my  destiny.  And  at  the  baptismal 
font  I  hesitated  for  a  name.  And  many  titles  of  the 
wise  and  beautiful,  of  antique  and  modern  times,  of  my 
own  and  foreign  lands,  came  thronging  to  my  lips — 
and  many,  many  fair  titles  of  the  gentle,  ond  the  happy 
and  the  good.  What  prompted  me  then  to  disturb  the 
memory  of  the  buried  dead  ?  What  demon  urged  me 
to  breathe  that  sound,  which,  in  its  very  recollection, 
was  wont  to  make  ebb  and  flow  the  purple  blood  in 
tides  from  the  temples  to  the  heart  ?  What  fiend  spoke 
from  the  recesses  of  my  soul,  when  amid  those  dim 
aisles,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  I  shrieked  within 
the  ears  of  the  holy  man  the  syllables,  Morclla  ?  What 
more  than  fiend  convulsed  the  features  of  my  child 
and  overspread  them  with  the  hues  of  death,  as,  start- 
ing at  that  sound,  she  turned  her  glassy  eyes  from  the 
Earth  to  Heaven,  and  falling  prostrate  upon  the  black 
slabs  of  her  ancestral  vault,  responded  'I  am  here !' 

Distinct,  coldly,  cnlmly  distinct — like  a  knell  of 
death — horrible,  horrible  death,  sank  the  eternal  sounds 
within  my  soul.  Years— years  may  roll  away,  but 
the  memory  of  that  epoch — never !  Now  was  I  indeed 
ignorant  of  the  flowers  and  the  vine — but  the  hemlock 
and  the  cypress  overshadowed  me  night  and  day. 
And  I  kept  no  reckoning  of  time  or  place,  and  the  stars 
of  my  Fate  faded  from  Heaven,  and,  therefore,  my  spi- 
rit grew  dark,  and  the  figures  of  the  earth  passed  by  me 
like  flitting  shadows,  and  among  them  all  1  beheld  only — 
Morel  la-  The  winds  of  the  firmament  breathed  but 
one  sound  within  my  ears,  and  the  ripples  upon  the  sea 
murmured  evermore — Morel  la.  But  she  died,  and  with 
my  own  hands  I  bore  her  to  the  tomb,  and  I  laughed, 
with  a  long  and  bitter  laugh  as  I  found  no  traces  of  the 
first  in  the  charnel  where  I  laid  the  second— Morella. 


For  the  Southern  Lhersrv  Mtampr. 
CONTENT'S  MISHAPI 

A  VERITABLE  HISTOET. 

BY  PERTINAX  PLACID,  ESQUIRE. 

Contest  once  dwelt  in  humble  cot 

Beside  a  stream  with  music  flowing, 
Embower'd  in  shade — a  verdant  spot — 

Woodbines  and  wild  flowers  round  it  growing. 
There  Nature  lavish  of  her  store 

Brcath'd  fragrance  over  plain  and  mountain ; 
A  soA  entrancing  aspect  wore, 

And  sang  sweet  strains  by  brook  and  fountain. 
Within  the  col  where  dwelt  the  maid 

Peace  ever  rcign'd,  with  mild  dominion, 
And  Love,  reform 'd,  no  longer  stray'd, 

But  Ioos'd  his  bow,  and  furl'd  his  pinion. 
There  Plenty  crown'd  each  savory  meal 

With  simple  food  from  Nature's  bounty; 
And  Health  enntcmn'd  the  boasted  skill 

Of  all  the  Doctors  in  the  county. 
One  morning  Pride,  a  city  belle, 

In  Fashion's  gaudiest  trappings  glaring, 
The  fragrant  meads  for  once  to  smell, 

That  way  had  driven  to  lake  an  airing. 
By  chance,  a  vagrant  cloud  sent  down 

A  shower  to  cool  the  sultry  weather, 
When  Pride  protested  with  a  frown, 

T  would  spoil  her  riding-hat  and  feather. 
Content's  snug  dwelling  stood  hard  by, 

And  thither  Pride  her  car  directed : 
Welcomed  with  homely  courtesy, 

She  smiled  to  find  her  dress  protected. 
The  first  brief  salutations  o'er, 

Pride  view'd  with  scorn  the  humble  cottage. 
Its  narrow  rooms,  its  sanded  floor — 

And  lurn'd  her  nose  up  at  the  pottage. 
Then  thus,  to  meek  Content  she  spoke: 

"I  wonder  so  genteel  a  maiden 
Should  dwell  in  this  secluded  nook, 

As  dull  as  ever  hermit  pray'd  in. 
Tig  shameful  such  a  form  and  face 

Should  hide  themselves  in  this  mean  hovel: 
That  so  much  loveliness  and  grace 

Should  with  such  stupid  people  grovel. 
How  would  you  grace  those  splendid  halls 

Where  I  and  Pleasure  lead  the  million! 
There  you  would  shine  at  routes  and  balls, 

auccn  of  the  waltz  and  gay  cotillion. 
These  humdrum  folks  you  live  with  now 

Are  cut  by  all  who  aim  at  fashion : 
To  see  you  so  beset,  I  vow, 

It  puts  me  quite  into  a  passion. 
Here's  Peace,  a  tiresome,  dowdy  tiling, 

Fit  only  for  the  chimney  corner, 
To  listen  while  the  crickets  sing, 

And  teach  the  brats  their  Joeihy  Florntr. 
Plentt  is  well  enough  'tis  true, 

Where  hungry  peasants  gorge  then-  ration?. 
But  her  rude  fare  would  never  do, 

For  Fashion's  delicate  collations. 
And  Love, — who  once  was  all  the  rage. 

And  turn'd  the  heads  of  half  the  city, 
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Dealing  his  shafts  on  youth  and  age, 

As  you  have  learnt  from  many  a  ditty — 
Has  long  been  voted  quite  a  bore, 

He  made  so  many  a  sad  miscarriage ; 
And  now,  the  part  he  play'd  before, 

Convenience  takes  at  every  marriage. 
This  rustic-looking,  sheepish  boy 

I  ne'er  should  dream  was  master  Ccpid,— 
Whom  once  I  knew  so  full  of  joy— 

He  looks  so  quiet  and  so  stupid. 
I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  dwell 

In  such  a  lonely  sequestration, 
When  you  might  reign  a  city  belle, 

And  taste  the  sweets  of  admiration. 
Come  then,  nor  longer  tarry  here 

In  this  retreat  so  lone  and  dreary  : 
In  Pleasure's  brilliant  throng  appear, 

Where  Time's  bright  pinions  never  weary." 
The  artless  nymph,  ta'cn  unawares, 

Was  dazzled  by  Pride's  invitation ; 
But  still  she  fcarVJ  the  City's  snares, 

And  answer'd  with  great  hesitation. 
She  said  a  happy  life  she  led, 

That  care  had  ne'er  her  bosom  enterM 
Too'  tenant  of  an  humble  shed, 

Here  all  the  joys  she  ask'd  for  centred. 
But  Pride  protested  'twas  a  sin, 

Thai  so  perversely  she  should  prattle, 
When  Hope,  (the  jade)  who  just  dropp'd  in 

That  moment— closed  the  wordy  bailie. 
Hope  whispered  in  the  maiden's  ear— 

What  'twas  I  never  could  discover, — 
But  from  her  beaming  eye,  'twas  clear 
Content's  resistance  all  was  over. 
Suffice  to  say,  the  car  was  brought. 
The  ladies  in  it  soon  were  seated : 
Pride  took  the  reins,  and  quick  as  thought, 

The  valley  from  their  vision  fleeted. 
Tis  true  Content  some  sorrow  felt 

At  leaving  Peace  and  Love  behind  her; 
But  Hope  sat  by,  and  fondly  dwelt 
On  all  the  happiness  design'd  her. 

*  ♦  *  *  * 
Soon  by  Dame  Fashion's  mystic  aid 

Content  became  another  creature; 
8uch  mrt  was  in  her  form  display'd, 
She  needed  not  the  charms  of  nature. 

*  *         ♦         ♦  * 
Behold  our  country  maiden  now ! 

In  Pleasure's  train  a  gay  attendant ; 
Before  her  throned  admirers  bow ; 

Her  beauty  was  pronounced  transcendent. 
In  every  scene  where  Pleasure  reign'd 

Content  was  found,  a  radiant  charmer; 
And  while  the  novelty  rcroain'd, 

Her  wUd  career  did  not  alarm  her. 
Months  pass'd  in  one  continued  round 

Of  parties,  balls,  and  routes  and  levees, 
And  tired  Content  at  length  had  found 

No  happiness  in  Pleasure's  bevies. 
Jaded  in  this  unceasing  maze, 

Her  eye  grew  dim,  her  check  grew  pallid : 


Pride  only  could  her  spirits  raise, 
And  oft  her  melancholy  rallied. 
But  long  even  Pride  could  not  hold  out; 

Sorely  the  maid  her  change  repented — 
Her  dreams  had  all  been  put  to  route— 

Content  was  sadly  discontented. 
One  morning  Hope,  who  scarce  had  seen 
The  maiden  since  she  sought  the  City, 
To  make  a  flying  call,  popp'd  in,— 

And  saw  her  alter'd  looks  with  pity. 
"Ah  faithless  Hope!"  exclaira'd  Content: 

"Why  did  you  flatter  and  deceive  me— 
Why  urge  the  step  I  now  repent, 

And  be  the  first  to  scorn  and  leave  me. 
Oh,  but  for  you,  deceitful  friend, 

I  still  had  lived  untouch'd  by  Sorrow, 
Where  beauteous  flowers  their  fragrance  blend, 

Nor  blushes  from  cosmetics  borrow. 
I  might  have  dwelt,  a  happy  maid, 

With  Peace  and  Love,  in  blest  seclusion, 
Afar  from  Fashion's  dull  parade, 

Her  endless  throngs  of  gay  confusion. 
Fain  would  I  to  my  cottage  fly, 

But  Pride  resists,  and  Shame  upbraids  me; 
And  Pleasure,  ever  hovering  nigh 

With  some  delusive  talc  dissuades  me." 
Hope,  with  a  woman's  ready  wit, 

From  all  reproach  herself  defended ; 
And  forced  her  listner  to  admit 
Her  counsel  "/or  the  be$r  intended. 
*         *         *         *  * 
Content  at  length  "made  up  her  mind" 

('Gainst  Pride's  usurp'd  control  rebelling,) 
To  leave  the  bustling  town  behind, 

And  seek  again  her  humble  dwelling. 
'Twas  a  bright  morn  in  early  Spring, 

When,  Hope  her  languid  steps  attending. 
Through  vales  where  birds  were  on  the  wing, 

To  that  lone  cot  the  maid  was  wending. 
The  sun  shone  bright  on  hill  and  lea, 

The  flowers  from  leafy  shades  were  peeping; 
The  brook  ran  murmuring  merrily, 

And  flocks  were  in  the  valleys  leaping. 
The  Cottage  rcach'd,  she  met  once  more 

The  smile  of  Peace,  and  Love's  embraces ; 
Jot  lit  the  maiden's  eye  again, 

And  from  her  brow  chased  sorrow's  traces. 
Soon  Health  rctum'd,  with  genial  glow, 

Her  languid  frame  with  strength  induing, 
The  blood  resumed  its  wonted  flow, 

The  roses  on  her  cheeks  renewing. 
Hope  views  the  change  with  fond  delight ; 

Vows  from  Content  she  ne'er  will  sever; 
Controls  each  wild  impassion'd  flight, 

And  points  where  mercy  beams  forever. 
What  more  could  Providence  bestow 

To  yield  Content  an  added  blessing? 
Each  hour  her  heart's  pure  offerings  flow, 

To  Heaven  its  gratitude  addressing. 
And  ever  since,  Content  has  dwelt 

From  the  gay  crowd,  in  vale  secluded : — 
Their  joyless  strife  she  once  has  felt, 
And  cannot  be  again  deluded. 
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Oa  have  I  seen  the  bumble  roof, 

Where,  with  Peace,  Love  and  Hope  uniting, 
She  dwells,  from  worldly  cares  aloof, 

Even  while  her  story  I  am  writing. 


The  following  beautiful  reply  to  the  rtanzaa  of  Mr.  Wilde, 
published  in  the  firft  numbi-r  of  the  Messenger,  is  attributed  to 
Mr*.  Buckley,  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  Balti- 
more,  a  lady  whose  Ane  taste  and  poetic  capacity  are  most  hap- 
pily displayed  in  these  touching  lines.  The  answer  Is  a  rery 
perfect  counterpart  of  Mr.  Wilde's  stanzas,  and  if  we  were  called 
on  to  deride  upon  their  relative  merits,  we  do  not  know  which  of 
the  two  would  most  demand  our  admiration. 

ANSWER 

To  «•  Jdy  Life  i*  Like  the  Summer  Rose" 

The  dews  of  night  may  fall  from  Heaven, 

Upon  the  wither'd  rest's  bed, 
And  tears  of  fond  regret  be  given, 

To  moum  the  virtues  of  the  dead: 
Yet  morning's  sun  the  dews  will  dry, 
And  tears  will  fade  from  sorrow's  eye, 
Affection's  pangs  be  lull'd  to  sleep, 
And  even  love  forget  to  weep. 

The  tree  may  mourn  its  fallen  leaf, 
And  autumn  winds  bewail  its  bloom, 

And  friends  may  heave  the  sigh  of  grief, 
O'er  those  who  sleep  within  the  tomb: 

Yet  soon  will  spring  renew  the  flowers, 

And  time  will  bring  more  smiling  hours; 

In  friendship's  heart  all  grief  will  die, 

And  even  love  forget  to  sigh. 

The  sta  may  on  the  desert  shore 

Lament  each  trace  it  bears  away; 
The  lonely  heart  its  grief  may  pour 

O'er  cherish'd  friendship's  fust  decay: 
Yet  when  all  trace  is  lost  and  gone, 
The  waves  dance  bright  and  gaily  on ; 
Thus  soon  affection's  bonds  are  torn, 
And  even  love  forgets  to  mourn. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  

Wc  parted — not  as  lovers  part — 

No  tear  was  in  thine  eye ; 
No  mantling  blush  was  on  thy  check, 

Thy  bosom  heaved  no  sigh ; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  thine  air 

That  seemed  to  all  unmoved, — 
Something  that  told  my  bursting  heart, 

Dearest,  that  I  was  loved. 

For,  when  I  took  thy  gentle  hand 

To  bid  a  short  adieu, 
Methought  within  my  trembling  clasp, 

That  white  hand  trembled  too; 
And  when  too,  from  my  faltering  tongue 

The  parting  accents  fell, 
Thou  didst  not,  dearest— can  it  be 

Thou  could st  not  say  farewell ! 

Forgive,  if  I  have  boldly  erred — 

If  fancy  'twere  alone, 
That  check'd  thy  voice,  and  lent  thy  hand 

The  tremors  of  my  own. 


Forgive,  forgive  the  daring  thought- 
Forgive  the  hopes — the  love — 

That  bids  me  seek  thee  soon  again, 

My  bliss  or  wo  to  prove.  T.  a,  t. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meastngw. 
WHAT  I  JA>\'E. 

I  love  to  stray  at  early  morn, 

'Mid  flowers  along  the  verdant  dale, 

Inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  thorn, 

And  hear  the  Dove's  low  plaintive  waiL 

I  love  within  some  forest  deep, 

At  sultry  noon  reclined  to  lie, 
And  wntch  the  fleecy  clouds  that  creep, 

With  quiet  pace  along  the  sky. 

I  love  at  quiet  eve  to  go, 

Far  from  the  noisy  crowd,  and  dream 
Of  all  the  glorious  hopes  which  throw 

Their  sunshine  o'er  life's  gloomy  stream. 

But  more  than  all,  at  silent  night, 

I  love  with  one  fair  form  to  rove, 
Beneath  the  pale  moon's  pensive  light, 

And  whisper  burning  words  of  love. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Me*s'n-*rr. 

TO  

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled— 14:  1. 
Let  Ocean  swell  with  angTy  spite, 

And  yawn  and  lash  the  heedless  shore; 
And  billows  rage  with  mount'nous  height,  ♦ 

As  if  they'd  be  at  peace  no  more. 
Let  storm  'gainst  storm  their  fury  hurl, 

And  loudly  roar  with  fearful  might, 
Till  sea  and  land—yea,  all  the  world- 
May  seem  to  grope  in  trouble's  night. 

But  let  thy  heart  thy  Saviour  know, 

Whose  word  once  calmed  the  troubled  deep, 
Who  spake  to  winds  that  dared  to  blow, 

And  hushed  them  in  the  lap  of  sleep. 
Tis  He  can  quell  each  rising  sigh, 

And  calm  thy  heart  from  cruel  fears, 
As  when  the  storms  in  silence  lie, 

And  not  a  wave  the  Ocean  mars.  m**1- 

For  the  Southern  Literary  M«*aear*- 
AN  ITALIAN  EXTRAVAGANZA* 

Addressed  to  a  beautiful  lady. 
Se  tutti  gli  alberi  del  mondo 

Foasero  penne — 

II  cielo  fosse  carta, 

II  marc,  inchiostro— 
Non  basterebbero  a  deacrivere 
La  minima  parte  della  voatra  perfezwne ! 

AX  ATTEMPT  AT  TRANSLATION. 

Could  we  the  sky's  unbounded  range, 

To  paper  all  convert — 
And  had  we  power,  miraculous,  to  chaagti 

To  pens,  the  trees, 

To  ink,  the  sea* — 
These  would  not  nil  suffice  to  paint,  in  psrt» 
The  rich  perfections  of  thy  mind  and  beari— 

Thy  graces— thy  desert !  utx 
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For  (he  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
WHERE  IS  KIT  HEART! 

BY  ALEX.  LACEY  BEARD. 
Where  ia  my  heart  ? 
lis  place  of  rest  is  not  within  this  aching  breast; — 
Where  does  it  dwell  ? 
It  is  not  in  the  glittering  hall, 
Where  sunbright  glances  gaily  fall 
'Neath  pleasure's  spell. 

Where  is  my  heart  ? 
Not  in  the  crowd  'mid  mirth  and  wine  and  revel  loud ; — 

It  is  not  there. 
Nor  is  it  where  the  summer's  sky 
Gives  birth  to  flowers  of  brightest  dye 

And  balmy  air. 

W  here  is  my  heart  ? 
Upon  the  sea,  where  dwell  the  joyous  and  the  free, 
It  has  not  gone. 
My  withered  heart,  it  has  not  flown 
Where  love  or  hope  or  joy  is  known, 
Or  pleasures  dawn. 

Where  is  my  heart  ? 
To  the  cold  grave,  where  yew  and  cypress  darkly  wave, 
My  heart  has  fled. 
Yes,  where  the  form  it  worshipped  sleeps, 
My  blighted  heart  its  vigil  keeps, 
Beside  the  dead. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
INVOCATION. 

Come  my  love— O  !  come  with  me, 
We  will  wander  wild  and  free, — 
Where  the  pale  moon  sheds  her  light, 
And  the  dew-drops  glisten  bright ; — 
Where  is  heard  the.gurgling  flow 
Of  the  streamlet,  we  will  go. 
And  our  joyous  feet  shall  tread, 
Near  the  humble  violets  bed. 
We  will  breathe  the  rich  perfume, 
Born  of  fragrant  flowers  in  bloom ; 
All  that's  sweet  and  all  that's  fair, 
From  green  earth  or  scented  air, 
Nature  brings  in  vesture  gay, 
Laughing  strews  around  our  way. 

We  will  seek  the  shady  grove, 

Through  its  mazes  we  will  rove, 

Sit  upon  the  moss-grown  seat, 

And  our  youthful  vows  repeat. 

Years  have  passed  since  we  were  there, 

Still  thy  checks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

Not  a  single  care-worn  line, 

Mars  that  lovely  brow  of  thine. 

Many  gay  and  gladsome  hours, 

We  have  spent  in  sunny  bowers; 

Not  one  cloud  of  care  or  strife, 

E'er  has  dimmed  our  path  thro'  life, — 

And  our  pilgrimage  doth  seem 

As  one  long  and  hnppy  dream. 

Come  my  love  the  Moon's  on  high, 
Sailing  o'er  the  summer  sky, 
And  the  stars  are  twinkling  through 
Boundless  fields  of  azure-blue— 
Vol.  I. — 68 


Faintly  from  the  leafy  trees, 
Sighs  the  balmy  southern  breeze. 
Down  the  valley  we  will  stray, 
Where  the  night-flowers  scent  the  way; 
Arm  in  arm  we'll  wander  o'er 
Many  a  scene  beloved  of  yore ; 
Tell  the  oft  repeated  tale, 
By  the  fountain  in  the  vale,— 
Talk  of  deep,  confiding  love, 
And  of  hearts  that  never  rove. 
Mdiet  Va.  alez.  lacet  beard. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
AUTUMN. 

Come  to  the  forests,  while  the  leaves  are  falling 
In  rustling  showers  from  every  yielding  bough  

Seek  the  wild  haunts,  where,  save  some  lone  bird  calling 
Its  mate  departed,  all  is  silence  now. 

Leave  the  bright  hearth,  where  love  and  peace  are 
smiling, 

To  dream  awhile  'midst  Autumn's  falling  leaves, 
To  watch  her  power  the  Summer's  charms  despoiling  • 
As  time  of  early  joys  the  heart  bereaves. 

There,  as  the  year's  bright  glories  fade  around  thee 
Bring  home  the  lesson  to  thy  saddened  heart; 

Muse  on  the  loves  and  friendships  that  have  bound  thee, 
Which  thou  hast  seen  like  autumn  leaves  depart. 

Or  if  the  Past  yield  no  sad  recollection, 
Upon  the  Future  let  thy  thoughts  bo  cast; 

Nor  check  the  current  of  the  sad  reflection 
That  whispers,  human  life  is  fleeting  fast. 

Then  bow  to  Him,  in  meek  and  low  contrition, 
Whose  Wisdom,  full  of  Mercy,  doth  ordain 

To  man  a  second  spring  in  realms  elysian, 
Where  the  bright  hues  of  Summer  ever  reign. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
NAPOLEON. 

Aye !  there  he  lies,— the  mighty  one  J 

Death's  hand  is  on  him  now ; 
And  fearfully  he  puts  his  seal 

Upon  that  haughty  brow. 

What  boots  it  that  his  own  proud  name 

In  foreign  lands  has  rung? 
That  orators  his  fame  have  spoke, 

That  bards  his  deeds  have  sung? 

What  boots  it  that  the  hills  of  Spain 

Shook  'ncath  his  lordly  tread- 
That  with  the  blood  of  her  best  sons, 

Her  vallies'  streams  ran  red  1 

That  over  Moscow's  battlements, 

His  flag-folds  he  shook  out— 
That  e'en  the  lofty  pyramids 

Rang  with  his  charging  shout? 

He  who  subdu'd  so  many  lands, 

Must  now  from  England  crave 
(Although  she  is  his  deadliest  foe) 

What  man  last  wants— a  gmvr ! 
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For  (ho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Mr.  White, — You  have  published  at  pnge  199  of 
your  January  number,  four  outlandish-looking  lines, 
with  a  hope  that  some  one  of  your  numerous  readers 
mrty  not  only  be  able  to  inform  your  correspondent 
who  furnished  them,  in  what  language  they  are  writ- 
ten, but  let  him  still  further  into  the  secret  by  giving 
their  meaning.  Happening  to  know  a  little  of  the 
Gaelic,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  is  the 
tongue  in  which  they  are  written ;  and  further,  I  think 
I  have  succeeded,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  in  dis- 
covering to  a  certainty  that  they  are  a  translation  of 
the  first  stanza  of  Sappho's  celebrated  Ode  addressed 
"  To  the  Beloved  Pair,"  and  commented  upon  at  some 
length  by  Longinus,  in  the  tenth  section  of  his  De 
Sublimilate.    The  stanza  in  question  runs  thus: 

(For  want  of  proper  type  we  cannot  givo  it  in  the 
Greck.-Ed.] 

Videtur  mihi  ille  frqualis  Diis 

Es.sc  Vir,  qui  oppositus  tibi 

Sedet,  et  prope  te  dulce  loquenlcm  audit 

Et  rides  amabi  liter. 

Blest  as  the  immortal  Gods  is  he 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

An  interesting  critique  upon  the  Ode,  with  the  whole 
of  Ambrose  Philips' spirited  translation  of  it,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  num- 
ber of  the  Spectator.    Yours,  &c.  udoch. 


nature  lurks,  and  to  trace  the  harmony  and  fitness  of 
every  object  to  the  part  it  supplies  in  the  picturesque  of 
scenery,  requires  a  i 


■  by  nature's  eh  mum  Irapresa'd, 


An  ardor  ever  burning  in  tbe  brent, 
A  zeal  for  truth,  a  power  of  thought  intern* ; 
A  fancy,  flowering  on  the  menu  of  sense ; 
A  mem'ry  as  the  graye  retentive,  vast 
That  holds  to  lise  again,  the  imnriannM na*» 


For  the  Southern  Literary 
THE  FINK  ARTS. 

No.  n. 

—  If  the  painter  saw 


Naught  but  the  prose  of  things,  and 
The  literal,  aged,  uninspiring  truth, 
And  saw  not  nature  in  her  winged  youth 
Her  rainbow  aspect,  whan  abe  stands  array 'd 
In  floods  of  sunshine  and  In  nights  of  shade, 
What  would  he  gain?— Barry  Cornwall, 

In  my  last  number,  I  undertook  to  show,  that  "uncul- 
tivated taste,  is  incapable  of  estimating  excellence  in 
art"  and  that,  "  the  beautiful  in  nature,  like  philosophy 
and  science,  can  only  be  comprehended  by  those  who 
study  it  profoundly  and  observe  it  habitually."  But 
those  who  think  nature  an  unveiled  beauty  to  be  gazed 
upon  by  every  wanton  eye,  or  that  the  arts  aspire  no 
higher  than  the  "prose  of  things;"  those  who  are  re- 
solved to  admire  what  they  like,  rather  than  learn  to  like 
that  which  is  admirable,  may  spare  themselves  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  this  article, — as  my  object  is,  to  instruct 
the  teachable,  to  ramble  with  the  lover  of  nature  amidst 
the  shades  of  rural  life,  and  converse  with  the  amateur 
of  art,  about  all  that  is  excellent  in  ancient  or  modern 
works. 

Before  we  can  perceive  what  is  b  ?auliful  in  art,  we 
must  comprehend  what  is  beautiful  in  nature ;  and  with- 
out entering  into  the  abstruse  question  of  beauty,  which 
has  so  much  divided  the  erudite  in  all  ages,  we  may  say, 
that  every  thing  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  proper  plate :  and  it  is  precisely  this,  that  is 
beautiful  in  art.  But  to  know  the  place  where  beauteous 


Beauty  is  not  confined  to  the  waving  line  of  Hogarth, 
or  to  objects  smooth  and  soft,  as  Mr.  Burks  thought,  but 
is  multiform  in  nature,  and  therefore  admits  of  a  diversi- 
ty of  tastes ;  yet  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  principle  subject 
to  the  fancy  of  every  individual,  but  like  harmony  in 
music,  it  vibrates  on  the  imagination  and  affections  of 
a  cultivated  mind,  as  doth  the  octave  in  a  well  tuned  in- 
strument ;— the  tutored  ear  perceives  the  slightest  dis- 
cordance in  sounds,  and  the  cultivated  eye  detects  with 
equal  facility  the  want  of  harmony  in  art  or  nature.  It 
has  been  said  "that  the  peasant  youth,  would  require 
more  red  in  the  cheek  of  his  beauty,  than  would  be 
agreeable  to  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,"  and  the  infer- 
ence was,  "that  the  delicate  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
florid,"  but  in  fact,  they  are  each  beautiful  in  their 
place.   In  rustic  life,  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  vintage, 
in  the  hay  field,  or  milking  the  cow — how  beauteous  is 
the  flush  and  healthful  bloom  of  the  cottage  maiden! 
The  ruby  lip  and  liquid  laughing  eye  bespeak  the  joy* 
ous  heart,  pleased  with  its  vocation.    Here,  tbe  delicate 
and  courtly  dame  of  polished  life  would  appear  unequal 
to  the  task;  would  be  incongruous  to  the  scene, snd  a* 
much  out  of  place  as  epic  verse  in  pastoral  poetry  r- 
yel  in  her  proper  sphere 

"         ■  thogf  dnwnran  eye*.  sedate  and  iwwt 


Those  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul, 
Where,  with  the  light  of  thoughtful  reason  mixM 
Shines  lively  fancy  and  the  feeling  heart," 

she  moves  the  attractive  star  of  cultivated  taste. 

The  choice  of  these  subjects,  constitutes  the  diflereoee 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Italian  schools  of  art.  The 
former  painted  pastoral  scenery  with  a  fidelity  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  Italians,  yet  greatly  inferior  in 
the  higher  excellencies  of  art.  They  are  justly  adraired 
for  their  attention  to  detail,  to  exact  finish,  and  all  tbe 
results  of  "  mere  mechanic  pains,"  but  are  void  of  clas- 
sical taste,  of  moral  instruction,  and  the  poetry  of  tbe 
imagination,  that  highest  effort  of  genius.  Their  worki 
may  therefore  be  beautiful,  but  never  sublime,  and  their 
attempts  at  historic  painting  degrade  it  to  something 
worse  than  caricature.  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
Louvre,  a  little  painting  of  this  school,  designed  fr 
"Peter  denying  his  Lord  in  Pilate's  house."  The  inte- 
rior was  a  Holland  kitchen ;  boors  were  smoking  before 
a  chimney  place,  or  playing  at  cards  on  a  tub  reversed; 
a  coarse  looking  woman  held  Peter  by  his  collar,  and 
rhnnticleer  sat  perched  on  a  beam  of  the  house.  The 
costume  and  furniture  were  equally  out  of  keeping,  brt 
executed  with  the  most  harmonious  tone  and  finest  owes 
of  the  pencil.  Now  the  same  subject  in  the  schools  of 
Italy  would  represent  a  hall  becoming  the  governor  of 
Juries,  soldiers  in  Roman  costume  would  be  grouped 
around  an  antique  vase  of  embers,  placed  upon  a  tripod, 
and  Peter  would  quail  under  the  pert  recognition  of  s 
beautiful  damsel ;  the  grey  dawn  would  appear  through 
the  intercolumniations  of  the  portico,  and  the  varnmc 
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clarion  of  the  cock  would  be  expressed  on  the  brow  of 
the  conscience-stricken  Apostle. 

This  may  not  be  considered  a  fair  comparison,  but 
rather  the  antithesis  of  the  two  schools.  What  then 
shall  we  take  as  the  highest  effort  of  Dutch  genius? 
The  Bull  of  Paul  Potter !  ♦  As  well  might  we  compare 
a  wax  figure  of  Tecumseh  with  the  Apollo  Belvidcre,  or 
the  Sleeping  Beauty  with  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  But, 
if  indeed,  it  be  the  highest  effort  of  genius  to  produce 
an  exact  representation  of  things,  the  modeller  in  wax,  is 
superior  to  the  sculptor  in  marble,  and  the  Bull  at  the 
Hague,  to  the  Transfiguration  in  the  Vatican.  As  no 
one  of  any  pretension  to  taste  will  ever  assent  to  this 
conclusion,  I  must  again  insist,  that  art  aspires  to  a 
higher  attainment  than  the  mere  portraiture  of  nature, 
and  claims  poetic  honors;  it  is  the  poetry  of  form  and 
color :  it  selects  the  agreeable  from  the  discordant  parts 
of  the  great  prototype— combines  and  disposes  them— 
and  without  changing  the  features,  elevates  and  enno- 
bles them ;  it  seizes  upon  incidental  effects  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  asperities  of  objects,  and  throws  a 
broad  and  brilliant  light  on  the  more  beautiful  parts. 
When  Dominichino  was  asked  what  obscured  a  part  of 
his  picture,  "una  nebtia  si  /hum,"  was  his  reply;  and 
by  thus  imagining  a  passing  cloud,  he  was  enabled  to 
preserve  that  breadth  of  light  and  shade  so  remarkable 
in  the  English  school  at  present.  The  1  talians  however, 
did  not  often  seek  after  effect;  they  did  not  address 
themselves  so  much  to  the  eye,  as  to  the  judgment ;  and 
their  distinguishing  excellence  is  correctness  of  design 
and  dignity  of  character.  It  was  this  that  acquired  for 
them  the  praise  of  a  "grand  gusto,"  or  sublimity  of 
style,  superior  to  aU  other  artists.  G.  C. 


For  the  Southern 

ETYMOLOGY. 

■The  inventor  of  a  new  word  must  never  flatter  himself 
that  b«  ha*  scored  the  public  adoption,  for  he  must  lie  in  the 
(rare  before  he  caa  enter  the  Dictionary. — W  Israeli. 

Mr.  White : — I  am  an  odd  old  fellow,  and  fond  of 
etymology,  and  frequently  amuse  myself  with  tracing 
to  their  roots,  words  in  familiar  use.  Having  been 
confoundedly  puzzled  of  late  by  the  term  caucus, 
which  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  and  not  being  able  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  its  origin,  1  have  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  you,  and  will  be  infinitely  obliged  to 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  for  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. If  it  be  true  as  D'Israeli  says,  that  the  inventor 
of  a  new  word  cannot  be  secure  of  its  adoption  by  the 
public,  for  he  must  lie  in  the  grave  before  he  can  enter 
the  Dictionary— the  man  who  made  the  aforesaid  word 
must  be  still  living,  though  at  a  very  advanced  age.  I 
rather  suppose  however  that  D'Israeli  is  mistaken,  and 
that  the  inventor  has  been  dead  a  long  time,  and  lived 
to  the  general  adoption  of  his  word,  notwithstand- 
ing it  has  as  yet  no  place  in  any  Dictionary  that  I  have 
seen.  Supposing  it  to  be  an  English  word,  I  consulted 
Walker,  and  was  mortified  to  find  that  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  it  I  then  made  sundry  combinations  of  other 
terms,  but  could  light  upon  none  that  seemed  at  all 
plausible,  except  the  words  catk  us,  which,  united  into 
may  produce  a  kind  of  onomatopaia,  descrip- 


•  This  is  eneemed  t.je  greatest  of  the  Dutch  school. 


live  of  the  assemblage  in  question  ;  for  to  calk,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  abovemcntioned  lexicographer, 44  to  stop 
the  leak  of  a  vessel     and  inasmuch  as  a  caucus  is 
urged  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  be  the 
means  of  stopping  all  leaks  in  our  political  vessel,  there 
seems  to  be  some  show  of  reason  in  this  derivation. 
Upon  further  reflection,  however,  I  concluded  that  the 
word  must  be  Greek,  and  having  recourse  to  Schreve- 
lius,  found  the  paronymous  term  kakos,  malus.  This 
I  presently  rejected,  though  apparently  descriptive  of 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  a  caucus,  because  the  insti- 
tutors  of  that  pestilent  oligarchy  would  hardly  have 
selected  so  barefaced  an  epilheton,  such  a  cacophony, 
if  1  may  so  speak    On  further  search,  upon  meeting 
with  kaukis,  I  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  near  re- 
semblance of  sound,  as  to  jump  up  and  cry  out  eureka; 
but  moderated  my  rapture  on  discovering  that 14  genus 
calceamenti"  the  explanatory  terms  in  Latin,  could  not 
be  tortured  to  any  manner  of  application,  unless  indeed 
it  was  intended  to  indicate  that  the  members  of  a  cau- 
cus would  be  willing  to  stand  in  the  people's  shoes,  upon 
the  occasion  of  electing  a  President  of  the  United 
States ;  or  unless  we  observe  further  the  aliter  baukos, 
jttctmdus ;  for  it  is  literally  a  very  pleasant  and  right 
merry  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  a  choice  by 
the  people.  So  far  the  Greek.  As  for  the  Latin,  I  have 
consulted  every  Dictionary  in  my  possession,  from  Ains- 
worth  and  Young,  up  to  old  Thoma  Thomasius,  printed 
CoventrUz  Septimo  Idus,  Februarii  1630,  and  can  find  no- 
thing resembling  our  Caucus,  but  the  three  headed  rob- 
ber Cacus,  who  by  paronomasia,  might  be  considered  as 
the  grand  prototype  of  that  modern  monster,  which 
has  stolen,  if  not  the  cattle,  at  least  the  property  of  the 
great  American  Hercules,  and  will  keep  it,  unless  he 
rise  in  his  might,  and  crushing  the  political  thief,  re- 
sumes his  original  rights.   Now,  Mr.  White,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  rest  here  ;  though  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  as 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  was  about  the  locality  of  Agricola's 
camp,  from  those  mysterious  initials  which  the  mis- 
chievous Edie  Ochiltree  so  wickedly  interpreted  to 
mean  "AUie  Davy's  long  ladle,"  and'not  44  Jlgricola  dica- 
rit  libens  lubens,"  as  Jfonkbarns  would  have  it ;— but  do 
observe,  sir,  the  singular  coincidences  between  Cacus 
and  Caucus ;  the  one  a  three  headed  rogue — the  other 
a  sort  of  political  Cerberus ;  the  first  slily  taking  away 
the  cattle  of  another — the  second  insidiously  cajoling 
the  people  of  their  rights ;  the  former  hiding  them  in  a 
cave,  where  they  were  discovered  by  their  bellowing — 
the  latter  betrayed  by  a  bellowing  from  Maine  to 
Georgia ;  and  finally  Cacus  demolished  by  Hercules, 
and  Caucus  easily  demolished  by  the  Herculean  force 
of  public  sentiment. 

I  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  am  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, notwithstanding  this  44  confirmation  strong,"  and 
hope  you  will  speedily  relieve  the  perplexity  of 
Your  roost  obedient, 

NCCATOR. 

P.  S.  A  friend  facetiously  suggests  that  Caucus  is 
nothing  more  than  a  corruption, — Caucus,  quasi  cork 
us;  that  is,  shut  close  the  doors  that  nobody  may  hear 

- 

REMARK. 

We  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  our  esteem- 
ed friend  Nugator  in  his  etymological  researches. — 
We  remember  to  have  read  in  a  work  of  a  New 
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England  author,  some  years  since,  an  elaborate  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  word  which  so  much  puzzles  our 
correspondent.  If  our  memory  serve  us  faithfully, 
tliut  writer  fixes  the  nativity  of  the  term  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  the  date  of  its  birth  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution. The  circumstances  out  of  which  it  sprang  he 
asserts  to  bo  these.  In  that  stormy  period,  when  every 
class  of  citizens  was  agitated  by  the  sentiments  which 
exploded  shortly  afterwards  in  the  thunders  of  revolu- 
tion, public  meetings  were  frequently  held  by  the  dif- 
ferent trades  and  professions.  For  reasons  which  we 
now  forget,  particular  attention  was  attracted  to  one 
called  by  the  Caiktrs,  a  large  body  of  citizens  in  so 
commercial  a  town.  Their  proceedings  being  peculiar, 
(perhaps  in  exclusivcncss  or  secrecy,)  caused  this  as- 
semblage to  be  much  talked  of ;  and  every  subsequent 
meeting  characterized  by  similar  peculiarities  in  its  for- 
mation or  proceedings,  was  called  a  "Collier's  Meet- 
ing."  Gradually,  in  the  lapse  of  lime,  although  the 
term  continued  to  bo  used,  its  origin  was  forgotten  ;  and 
a  knowledge  of  its  etymological  parentage  no  longer 
preserving  it  from  corruption,  an  erroneous  pronuncia- 
tion, and  consequently  an  erroneous  manner  of  spelling 
it,  gave  to  it  the  form  and  shape  which  it  now  wears— a 
change  not  at  all  surprising  in  regard  to  a  word  which 
was  probably  unwritten  during  the  first  thirty  years  of 
its  existence.  We  give  this  derivation  from  memory 
alone  ;  wc  cannot  even  recall  the  work  in  which  we  saw 
it.  If  it  be  the  true  one,  our  friend  will  perceive  that 
in  one  of  his  surmises  he  is  not  far  wrong.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  birth,  parentage  and  early  condition  of  a 
particle  of  our  language,  which  has  of  late  become  a 
word  of  power,  equal  in  its  magic  influence  to  the  fa- 
bled spells  of  ancient  necromancers,  should  be  settled 
beyond  dispute.  Seeing  what  Caucus  now  means,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  desire  to  know  from  what  be- 
ginnings it  has  arisen  to  its  present  stupendous  import- 
ance in  the  ranks  of  our  modern  political  vocabulary. 


CRITICAL.  NOTICES. 

THE  CRAYON  MISCELLANY.  By  tho  author  of  the  Sketch 
Book.  No.  1.  Containing  a  Tour  on  iho  Prairies,  Philadel- 
phia :  Carey,  Lea  St  Blancbard.  18S3. 

A  book  from  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  is  a  mor- 
ceou,  which  will  always  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  lite- 
rary epicures.  He  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  this  country  :  his  sketches  of  character  and 
scenery,  arc  always  true  to  the  life,  full  of  freshness 
and  vigor;  and  there  is  usually  a  clear  stream  of 
thought  pervading  his  pages,  in  fine  contrast  with  the 
crude  and  indistinct  conceptions  of  ordinary  writers. 
The  volume  before  us  cannot  be  said  indeed  to  rival 
some  of  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen,  but  the 
cause  is  not  so  much  in  the  author  as  in  his  subject.  In 
spite  of  an  agreeable  and  highly  descriptive  style,  the 
mind  becomes  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  a  journey 
through  the  solitudes  of  the  Western  Prairies,  and  after 
we  have  once  formed  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  a  buf- 
falo hunt,  and  the  lasoing  of  the  wild  horse,  we  become 
tired  of  the  repetition  of  adventures,  which  possess  so 
little  variety.  Considering  his  materials,  however,  Mr. 
Irving  has  contrived  to  sustain  his  narrative  with  his 
usual  ability.  It  is  true,  that  most  readers  will  some- 
what  regret  that  he  did  not  present  more  finished  por- 


traits of  some  of  the 
expedition.  Wo  have  quite  satisfactory  sketches  of 
that  "  swarthy,  meager,  braggart"  Tonish,  and  of  ih« 
"  sullen  saturnine"  half  breed  Beatle,  but  we  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  the  wild  young  Swiss  Count, 
of  his  travelling  companion  and  mentor,  the  virtuoso, 
and  of  the  hardy  old  hunter,  Ryan,  a  true  member  of 
the  leather-stocking  family. 

Notwithstanding  the  famed  perspicuity  and  purity  of 
Mr.  Irving's  style,  he  occasionally  adopts  a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  creates  some  surprise.  We  will  "ire 
one  instance,  in  particular,  because  the  inaccuracy,  if 
wc  may  so  term  it,  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us  : — "The  horse,  which  was  fouless  as  bit 
owner,  and  like  him,  had  a  considerable  spice  of  devil  in 
his  composition,  and  who  beside,  had  been  familiar  with 
the  game,  no  sooner  came  in  sight  and  scent  of  the  buf- 
falo, than  he  set  off  like  mad,  Ijearing  the  involuntary 
hunter,"  &c  &c.  fee,  (Page  232.) 

We  should  have  supposed  the  expression,  "likt  mad," 
a  typographical  error,  if  it  had  not  been  frequently  used. 

We  copy  for  the  reader's  amusement,  a  short  chap- 
ter, containing  an  account  of  "A  Republic  of  Print 
Dogs,''  a  kind  of  quadruped,  with  which  we,  at  least, 
in  this  portion  of  North  America,  are  not  very  familiar. 
The  liarmony,  vigilance  and  energy,  with  which  these 
little  brutes  rally  around  their  rights  and  their  la*«, 
might  whisper  a  sage  lesson  even  to  the  wisdom  of  ra- 
tional and  intellectual  beings  : — 

A  REPUBLIC  OF  PRAIRIE  DOGS. 

On  returning  from  our  expedition  In  quest  of  the  yoeot 
Count,  I  learned  that  a  burrow,  or  Tillage,  at  it  is  termed,  cf 
prairie  docs,  had  been  discovered  on  the  level  summit  of  i  hill, 
about  a  mile  from  the  camp.  Having  heard  much  of  the  b»h« 
and  peculiarities  of  these  little  animals,  I  determined  to  p*y  * 
visit  to  the  Community.  The  prairie  dog  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  far  West,  about  which  travellers  delight  to  tell 
marvellous  tales,  endowing  him  at  times  with  sotnethinr  c/ll* 
politic  and  social  habits  of  a  rational  being,  anil  giving  him  »«• 
terns  of  civil  government  and  domestic  economy,  slroost  eqsal  to 
what  they  used  to  bestow  upon  the  beaver. 

The  prairie  dog  is  an  animal  of  the  coney  kird.  ami  about  the 
size  of  a  rabbit.  He  is  of  a  sprightly  mercurial  nature ;  quick, 
sensitive,  and  somewhat  petulant.  He  is  very  gns srioos,  Bvntf 
in  large  communities,  sometimes  of  several  acres  in  extent, 
where  innumerable  little  heaps  of  earth  show  the  entrances  to 
the  subterranean  cells  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  well  brawa 
tracks,  like  lanes  and  streets,  show  their  mobility  and  restless- 
ness. According  to  the  accounts  ri»en  of  them,  they  would  seem 
to  be  continually  full  of  sport,  business  and  public  affairs ;  whal- 
ing about  hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  gossiping  visits  to  each 
other's  houses,  or  congregating  In  the  cool  of  the  evenmr.  w 
after  a  shower,  and  gambolling  together  in  the  open  sir.  Some- 
limes,  especially  when  the  moon  shines,  they  pass  half  rt«  wshi 
in  revelry,  barking  or  yelping  with  short,  quick,  yet  weiktoo**, 
like  those  of  very  young  puppies.  While  in  the  height  of  their 
playfulness  and  clamor,  however,  should  there  be  the  le» 
alarm,  they  all  vanish  Into  their  cells  in  sn  instant,  and  the  vil- 
lage remains  blank  and  silent.  In  case  they  are  hard  pre**" 
by  their  pursuers,  without  any  hope  of  escape,  they  will  a»B* 
a  pugnacious  air,  and  a  most  whimsical  look  of  impotent  wrath 
and  defiance. 

The  prairie  dogs  are  not  permitted  to  remain  sole  and  uadif- 
turbed  inhabitants  of  their  own  homes-  Owls  and  rattleti»k« 
are  said  to  take  up  their  abodes  with  them ;  but  whether  — 
invited  guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a  matter  of  controvenv- 
The  owls  are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  would  seem  tn  parti**0' 
the  character  of  the  hawk  ;  for  they  are  taller  and  more  erect  « 
their  legs,  more  alert  in  their  looks  and  rapkl  in  their  Ji;htth*n 
ordinary  owls,  and  do  not  confine  their  excursions  »  tf>*  Cliw' 
but  sally  forth  in  broad  day. 

Some  say  that  they  only  inhabit  cells  which  the  pni™  ** 
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have  deserted,  and  Buffered  to  go  to  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  in  them  of  aome  relative ;  for  they  would  make  out  this  lit- 
tle animal  to  be  endowed  with  keen  sensibility.,,  that  will  not 
permit  h  to  remain  in  the  dwelling  where  it  has  witnessed  the 
death  of  a  friend.  Other  fanciful  speculator*  represent  the  owl 
at  a  kind  of  housekeeper  to  the  prairie  dog;  and  from  having  a 
note  very  similar,  insinuate  that  It  acts,  in  a  manner,  as  family 
precq*or,  and  teaches  the  young  litter  to  bark. 

Ab  to  the  rattlesnake,  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  ascertain- 
ed of  the  part  he  plays  in  this  most  interesting  household  ;  though 
he  Is  considered  as  little  better  than  a  sycophant  and  sharper, 
that  winds  himself  into  the  concerns  of  lho  honest,  credulous  lit- 
tie  dog,  and  ukes  him  in  most  sadly.  Certain  it  U,  ir  ho  a.n  as 
load  eater,  he  occasionally  solaces  himself  with  more  than  the 
u*ual  perquisite*  of  his  order;  as  he  is  now  ami  then  detected 
with  one  of  the  younger  members  ofthe  family  in  hi*  maw. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  I  could  gather  about  the 
domestic  economy  of  this  little  inhabitant  of  the  prairies,  who, 
wkh  hi*  pigmy  republic,  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  much  whim- 
ekal  speculation  and  burlesque  remarks,  among  the  hunters  of 
the  far  West. 

It  was  towards  evening  that  I  set  out  with  a  companion,  to  visit 
the  village  in  question.  Unluckily,  it  had  been  invaded  in  the 
course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the  rangers,  who  had  shot  two  or 
three  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thrown  the  whole  sensitive*  commu- 
ntty  in  confusion.  As  we  approached,  wc  could  perceive  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  seated  at  the  entrances  of  their  cells,  while 
sentinels  seemed  to  have  been  posted  on  the  outskirts,  to  keep 
a  look  out.  At  sight  of  us,  the  picket  guards  scampered  in  and 
rare  the  alarm  ;  whereupon  every  inhabitant  nave  a  short  yelp, 
or  bark,  and  dived  into  his  hole,  his  heels  twinkling  in  the  air  as 
if  he  had  thrown  a  somerset. 

We  traversed  the  whole  village,  or  republic,  which  covered  an 
area  of  about  thirty  acres;  but  n..t  a  whisker  of  an  inhabitant 
was  to  be  seen.  We  probed  their  cells  as  far  as  the  ramrods  of 
our  rifle*  would  reach,  but  could  unearth  neither  dog-,  nor  owl, 
nor  rattlesnake.  Moving  quietly  to  a  lutiedistance,  we  lay  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  watched  for  a  longtime,  ailent  and  im.tion- 
^ss.  By  and  bye,  a  cautious  old  burgher  would  slowly  put  forth 
the  er.d  of  his  nose,  but  instantly  draw  it  in  again.  Another,  at 
a  bater  distance,  would  emerge  entirely  ;  but,  catching  a  glance 
01  us,  would  throw  a  somerset,  and  plunge  back  again  into  his 
h'ile.    At  length,  some  who  resided  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

village,  taking  courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would  stea. 
forth,  and  hurry  off  to  a  distant  hole,  the  residence  possinly  of 

•ome  family  connexion,  or  gossiping  friend,  about  whose  safety 

they  were  solicitous,  or  with  whom  they  wished  to  compare  notes 

•bout  the  late  occurrences. 
Others  still  more  bold,  assembled  in  little  knou,  In  the  atreeta 

and  public  places,  as  If  to  discuss  the  recent  outrages  offered  to 

the  commonwealth,  and  the  atrocious  murders  of  their  fellow 

burghers. 

We  rose  from  the  ground  and  moved  forward,  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  these  public  proceedings,  when,  yelp!  yelp!  yelp!— there 
wa«  a  shrill  alarm  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  the  meetings 
suddenly  dispersed  ;  feet  twinkled  in  the  air  tn  every  direction  ; 
and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  Into  the  earth. 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  our  observations,  but 
the  train  of  whimsical  comparisons  produced  in  my  brain,  by 
the  moral  attributes  which  I  had  heard  given  to  these  little  poli- 
tic animals,  still  continued  after  my  return  to  camp;  and  late  in 
the  night,  as  I  lay  awake  after  all  the  camp  was  asleep,  and 
heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  a  faint  clamor  of  shrill  voices 
from  the  distant  village,  I  could  not  help  picturing  to  myself  the 
inhabitants  gathered  together  In  noisy  assemblage,  and  windy 
debate,  to  devise  plans  for  the  public  safety,  and  to  vindicalo  the 
invaded  righta  and  insulted  dignity  ofthe  republic 


Worth  American  Review.— The  April  number  is 
for  the  most  part  excellent.  But  wc  are  forcibly  re- 
minded by  it  of  a  defect  in  the  Reviews  of  this  country, 
which  it  seems  to  us,  might  with  some  little  exertion,  be 
remedied.  The  fault  to  which  we  allude,  is  their  tar- 
dinesv  in  noticing  the  publications  of  the  day.  In 
thin  number  of  the  North  American,  we  find  several 
devoted  to  a  review  of  BurkhardPs  Travels  in 


Africa,  which  have  been  before  the  public  sixteen  years, 
while  the  crowd  of  new  works  of  undoubted  merit 
which  fill  our  book  stores,  have  not  as  yet,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  reviewers.  In 
this  book -making  age,  we  arc  aware  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  Quarterly  to  review  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
productions  constantly  issuing  from  the  press:  but  if, 
as  wc  suppose,  it  is  the  design  of  these  periodicals  to 
direct  the  taste  of  the  public  in  every  department  of 
science  and  literature,  surely  they  should  contain  re- 
views of  such  works  selected  from  the  mass,  ns  are  lK-st 
worthy  attention ;  and  should  endeavor  to  keep  pare 
with  the  stream  of  publication.  We  can  see  little  value 
in  a  review  of  a  book  after  every  reading  man  in  the 
community  has  perused  it,  and  formed  his  opinion  upon 
its  merits.    Thus  to  lag  behind  the  inarch  of  current 
literature,  deprives  the  criticisms  of  the  reviewer  of 
much  of  their  value  and  weight.    In  the  instance  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  it  might  well  be  asked  whether 
the  travels  of  Burkhardt,  English  reviews  of  which  we 
read  te:i  or  twelve,  or  more  years  ago,  could  have  the 
%amc  claim  upon  the  public  interest  as  the  newer  works 
of  Burnes,  Jacquemonl,  Bennet  and  many  others,  whose 
books  possess  the  charm  of  novelty  ?    We  subjoin  the 
contents  of  the  April  number:    1.  Polities  of  Europe  : 
Coleridge:    3.  Mineral  Springs  of  Nassau :  4.  Life 
•>f  G.  D.  Boardmau:    5.  National  Gallery :  G.Italy: 
7.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii:    8.  Immigration:    9.  Burk- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Africa:    10.  Popular  Education. 

The  first  article  contains  a  spirited  review  of  the  po- 
litical events  in  France  since  the  revolution  of  1330,  and 
of  the  foreign  and  internal  policy  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  progress  of  the  jiute  milieu  system  is  well  delinc- 
ated,  and  a  forcible  picture  is  drawn  ofthe  present  pos- 


ture of  the  French  government.    We  do  not  entirely 
coincide  with  the  writer's  ideas  of  the  onward  course 
of  the  cause  of  liberty,  (or  perhaps  more  correctly,  of 
revolution)  in  France;  but  consider  the  article  gene- 
rally correct  and  instructive.    That  on  Coleridge  is  ad- 
mirable :  and  we  heartily  rejoice  that  in  n  work  so  much 
looked  up  to  in  England  as  is  the  North  American,  for 
the  expression  of  our  literary  opinions,  justice  so  ample 
should  have  been  done  to  that  extraordinary  mind.  A 
Baltimore  newspaper,  in  allusion  to  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, speaks  ofthe  pitiful  shifts  to  which  the  reviewer 
is  driven  to  account  for  a  fact  which  he  admits,  viz.— 
that  there  is  but  here  and  there  an  individual  who  un- 
derstands him,"  [Coleridge.]    "What  stronger  proof 
do  we  want,"  says  the  journalist,  "of  that  confusion 
of  thought  and  mysticism  with  which  he  has  been 
charged?"    We  think  far  stronger  proofs  are  neces- 
sary to  support  the  accusation.    That  but  few  com- 
prehend the  metaphysical  treatises  of  Coleridge,  is 
owing  to  the  simple  fact,  that  few  are  so  thoroughly 
versed  in  psychological  knowledge  as  to  maintain  a 
position  in  the  van  of  the  science,  the  post  universally 
acceded  to  Coleridge  by  the  learned  in  ethics.    It  is  for 
this  class  of  men  that  he  has  written,  and  in  whose  ap- 
plauses he  has  received  a  plentiful  reward.    These,  at 
least,  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  so  far  from  being 
justly  charged  with  confusion  of  thought,  and  its  con- 
sequence confusion  of  expression,  no  man  who  ever 
lived  thought  wore  distinctly  evtn  when  thinking  wrong, 
or  more  intimately  felt  and  comprehended  the  power  of 
the  niceties  of  words.   That  his  plulosophical 
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lions  are  abstruse,  is  the  fault  of  the  subjects,  and  not 
of  the  language  in  which  he  has  treated  them,  than 
which  none  can  be  more  lucid  or  appropriate. 

The  article  on  Italy  is  interesting— also  that  on  the 
National  Gallery.  In  the  notice  of  the  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  justice  is  by  no  means  done  to  that  most  noble 
of  modern  novels. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  for  February,  American 
Edition,  No.  I.  Vol.  2.  is  printed  on  good  paper,  with 
excellent  type.  It  contains,  1.  Wanderings  in  New 
South  Wales,  by  George  Bennel,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons:  2.  Correspondence 
of  Victor  de  Jacquemonl:  3.  Population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland :  4.  Coleridge's  Table  Talk :  5.  Egypt 
and  Thebes:  6.  Rush  on  the  Prophecies:  7.  The 
Church  and  the  Voluntary  System:  8.  Recent  German 
Belles  Lettres :  9.  England,  France,  Russia  and  Tur- 
key :  10.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Address.  The  eighth  arti- 
cle contains  much  information  on  a  subject  with  which 
Americans  are,  for  the  most  part,  indifferently  conver- 
sant. Coleridge's  Table  Talk  is  highly  interesting,  as 
every  authentic  fragment  of  his  sentiments  and  opinions 
must  be.  The  work  reviewed  in  this  article,  is  published 
by  Mr.  Henry  Coleridge,  a  near  relative  of  the  departed 
philosopher  and  poet,  and  is  made  up  from  notes  of 
numerous  conversations,  taken  down  by  the  publisher 
immediately  after  their  occurrence.  They  bear  the  im- 
press of  Coleridge's  mind,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  classes,  and  probably  do  more  to  make  the  general 
reader  acquainted  with  him  and  his  opinions,  than  all 
else  that  has  been  written. — We  take  this  opportunity 
of  noticing  the  excellent  American  Edition  of  the  Lon- 
don, Edinburg,  Foreign  and  Westminster  Reviews,  com- 
bined. It  does  much  honor  to  Mr.  Foster  of  New  York, 
the  publisher ;  and  the  compression  of  matter  is  such, 
without  being  printed  too  fine,  as  to  give  to  subscribers 
for  the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  these  four  periodicals  for 
which  upwards  of  twenty  dollars  was  formerly  paid. 
The  paper,  type,  and  execution,  are  good. 

The  L\fe  of  Samuel  Drew,  the  shoemaker  and  philo- 
sopher of  Cornwall,  by  his  son,  is  published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  and  consists  of  360  pages.  Drew  was 
an  extraordinary  man,  whose  works,  especially  his  theo- 
logical ones,  have  gained  him  no  little  celebrity.  It  now 
appears  that  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  writings  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Coke. 

The  Life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Vol.  1,  by  H.  Lee. 
JYnc  I  or*,  Charles  De  Behr.  This  work  has  great 
merits  and  remarkable  faults.  Published  ostensibly  as 
a  corrector  of  the  numerous  errors  of  other  biogra- 
phers of  Napoleon,  and  especially  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Lockhart,  it  cannot  but  be  read  with  inter- 
est. The  errors  detected  and  set  right,  are  numerous 
and  important.  In  most  instances  Mr.  Lee  clearly 
makes  out  his  charges— in  some  we  are  sorry  to  see 
that  he  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  spirit  of  captious- 
ness :  And  we  cannot  but  object  to  the  tone  of  his 
strictures  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Milder  language 
would  better  have  graced  his  cause.  We  have  pre- 
pared a  review  of  this  work,  which  wc  are  compelled  to 
postpone  to  the  next  number  of  the  Messenger. 


Celebrated  Trials  of  all  Countritt,  and  remarktblt  twt 

of  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  selected  by  a  Member  of  Uu 
Philadelphia  Bar,    Philadelphia,  E.  L.  Carry  and  .1  Hart. 
Such  a  book  as  this  was  much  wanted.  The  record! 
of  criminal  trials  were  scattered  through  the  newspapers 
or  buried  in  some  huge  tomes  of  antique  law  re  pom, 
almost  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader.   And  this 
book  seems  fitted  to  supply  the  deficiency  to  a  coiuide- 
rable  extent.    It  is  a  large  octavo,  and  contains  &  se- 
lection of  criminal  trials  from  the  early  period  of  I5W, 
down  to  the  present  day,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  cases  on  record,  such  as  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  1602,  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  164J, 
of  Alexis  Petrowitz  Crarowitz  in  1815,  of  the  rebels, 
Kilmarnock,  Cromartie,  Ba!  merino,  &c  in  1745,  and 
others  of  equal  interest — the  judicial  proceedings  in  re- 
lation to  which,  belong  to  history.   The  contenuof  the 
work  are  highly  interesting,  but  we  cannot  withhold 
our  censure  of  their  arrangement.  The  trials  are  hud- 
dled together  without  the  slightest  attention  to  chrono- 
logical order ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  gentleman  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar,  who  is  made  responsible  for  the 
compilation  of  the  work,  could  merely  hafe  selected 
the  several  cases  leaving  the  printer  to  arrange  them 
as  he  pleased.    The  consequence  is,  that  the  reader 
finds  himself  shifting  backward  and  forward,  from  cen- 
tury to  century,  in  a  complete  medley  of  dales.  This 
is  to  be  lamented,  because  the  history  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence is  a  history  of  the  progress  of  civil  liberty, 
and  of  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind.  And  the 
interest  which  we  find  in  tracing  the  progress  of  just 
and  equitable  rules  in  the  trials  of  malefactors,  is  mar- 
red by  this  defect  of  arrangement.   As  future  volumes 
of  this  work  are  partly  promised,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  them  this  fault  will  be  amended. 

Ab  Helton.  J  Narrative  founded  on  ntent  <md  kdt- 
resting  facts,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  D.  D.  has  been 
republished  by  the  Harpers.  With  a  plot  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  with  diction  equally  simple,  this  work  h»s 
attained  much  celebrity.  It  is  indeed  thrillingly  inte- 
resting. Martha,  a  more  recent  effort  by  the  same  wnter, 
is  however,  in  every  respect  a  book  of  greater  menu 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  li' omen  of  all  CamtrUs.  h 
Madame  Junot.   Philadelphia,  Carey,  Let  and  Blancbarl 

These  memoirs  are  amusing,  and  so  far  we  can  recom- 
mend them  highly,  but  no  farther.  Their  morality* 
questionable  indeed  ;  and  they  bear  upon  their  face, » 
a  certain  pervading  air  of  romance,  sufficient  eridtD* 
of  their  own  inauthenticity.  There  is  a  sad  misttk* 
too  in  the  title  of  the  work.  These  are  not  memoirs  of 
celebrated  women  in  all  countries :  they  are  mere  J 
Madame  Junot's  celebrated  women  in  a  few  particular 
regions.  The  greater  port  of  them  have  no  pretefts^ 
to  celebrity.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  skeieb at 
Marina  Minszech  will  afford  a  fair  sample  of  the  Do* 
ess's  biographical  style.  In  this  opinion  we  eoww,*'* 
as  it  is  a  pretty  fable,  we  advise  all  to  read  it  who  hsn 
no  inclination  for  the  book  entire. 

Influence,  a  Moral  Tale,  by  the  out  hoe  of  M***- 

Philadelphia,  Key  and  Biddle.  There  is  sn  sir  of  modi  * 
tranquillity  about  this  book  which  we  admire.  It  ■* 
pleasing  tale  addressed  to  the  young,  to  senou*  pareou, 
and  to  friends— and  it  pretends  to  be  nothing  mor»- 
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Its  style  too  is  unobjectionable  If  the  work  develops 
in  the  author  no  extraordinary  capabilities,  it  is,  wc 
think,  because  there  was  no  intention  of  developing 


Lives  of  the  English  Pirates,  Highwaymen  and  Robbers, 
by  W kilt  head.  Philadelphia,  Carey  and  Hart.  These 
luies  will  be  read  in  spite  of  all  that  a  too  fastidious 
taste  may  say  to  the  contrary.  We  see  no  very  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be. 

Confessions  of  a  Poet,  3  vols.    Carey,  Lea  and 
ard.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  production 
is  the  bad  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  and  the  typo- 
graphical  ingenuity  with  which  matter  barely  enough 
for  one  volume  has  been  spread  over  the  pages  of  two. 
The  author  has  very  few  claims  to  the  sacred  name  he 
has  thought  proper  to  assume.   And  indeed  his  own 
idea  on  this  subject  seem  not  to  satisfy  himself.   He  is 
in  doubt,  poor  man,  of  his  own  qualifications,  and  hav- 
ing proclaimed  himself  a  poet  in  the  title  page,  com- 
menees  his  book  by  disavowing  all  pretensions  to  the 
character.    We  can  enlighten  him  on  this  head.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  tales  about  him.   He  is  no  poet— and 
most  positively  he  is  no  prophet.   He  is  a  writer  of 
aotes.    He  is  fond  of  annotations ;  and  composes  one 
upon  another,  putting  Pelion  upon  Ossa.   Here  is  an 
example  :  "  Ct  n'est  pas  par  affectation  que  fate  mis  en 
Francois  eta  remarques,  mais  pour  Its  delourntr  de  la  eon- 
noiiumce  du  vulgatrc"   Now  we  are  very  sure  that 
none  but  le  vtdgaire,  to  speak  poetically,  will  ever  think 
of  getting  through  with  the  confessions :  thus  there  the 
matter  stands.   Lest  his  book  should  not  be  understood 
he  illustrates  U  by  notes,  and  then  lest  the  notes  shmdd 
be  understood,  why  he  writes  them  in  French.  All 
this  is  very  clear,  and  very  clever  to  say  no  more. 
There  is  however  some  merit  in  this  book,  and  not  a 
little  satisfaction.   The  author  avers  upon  his  word  of 
honor  that  in  commencing  this  work  he  loads  a  pistol, 
and  places  it  upon  the  table.   He  farther  states  that, 
upon  coming  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  his  intention  to  blow 
oul  what  be  supposes  to  be  hia  brains.   Now  this  is 
excellent.   But,  even  with  so  rapid  a  writer  as  the  poet 
must  undoubtedly  be,  there  would  be  some  little  diffi- 
eulty  in  completing  the  book  under  thirty  days  or  there 
about*.    The  best  of  powder  is  apt  to  sustain  injury  by 
lying  so  long  "  in  the  load."   We  sincerely  hope  the 
geolleman  took  the  precaution  to  examine  his  priming 
before  attempting  the  rash  act.    A  flash  in  the  pan— 
and  in  such  a  case— were  a  thing  to  be  lamented.  In- 
deed  there  would  be  no  answering  for  the  consequences. 
We  might  even  have  a  second  scries  of  the  Confes* 

♦ 


The  Highland  Smugglers.  By  the  author  of  Adven- 
tures of  a  Kussilbush,  Sec.  3  vols.  Carey,  Hart  and  Co. 
This  book  is  very  much  praised  and  we  think  justly. 
It  is  full  of  exquisite  descriptions  of  that  region  of  ro- 
mance the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  has  a  manner  of  its 


The  Language  of  Flowers,  embellished  with  fins  colored 
engravings.    Philadelphia,  Carey,  Hart  and  Co.    This  is 


a  book  which  will  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies, 
and  thus,  par  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen, 
lis  motto  is  pretty  and  apposite: 

By  all  those  token-flowers  that  tell 

r  speak  so  well. 


Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  Practical  Education  has 
been  republished  by  the  Harpers.   lis  character  is  w  ell 


Mr.  Lockhart's  excellent  novel  Valerius  is  republish- 
ed by  the  Harpers.  The  scene  is  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  the  subject  is  managed  in  that  masterly  style  which 
we  look  for  in  Lockhart.  We  have  heard  objections 
urged  to  the  antique  nature  of  his  tale— ill-mannered 
sneers,  and  by  men  who  should  know  better,  at  travel- 
ling back  to  Roman  history  for  interest  which  could  as 
well  be  found  at  home.  Procul — O  procul  este  profani ! 
Valerius  is  a  book  to  live. 

An  Account  of  Col.  Crockett's  Tour  to  the  North  and 
Down  East,  written  by  himse{f.  Carey,  Hart  and  Co. 
We  see  no  reason  why  Col.  Crockett  should  not  be 
permitted  to  expose  himself  if  he  pleases,  and  to  be  as 
much  laughed  at  as  he  thinks  propel' — but  works  of  this 
kind  have  had  their  day,  and  have  fortunately  lost  their 
attractions.  We  think  this  work  especially  censurable 
for  the  frequent  vulgarity  of  its  language. 

JUoraz  de  Courcy,  an  auto-biographical  novel,  by  Josiah 
Templeton,  Esq.,  2  vols.  Baltimore,  William  and  Joseph 
JfeaL  We  have  looked  at  this  book  attentively— for 
we  confess  it  was  impossible  to  read  it.  A  glance  over 
one  or  two  pages  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any 
reasonable  person  that  it  is  a  mere  jumble  of  absurdi- 
ties. The  gentleman  should  not  have  thrust  his  name 
(if  it  be  not  a  nam  de  guerre,)  into  the  title  page. 

A  Winter  in  the  West,  by  a  Xew  Yorker.  New  York, 
Harper  and  Brothers.  This  is  a  work  of  great  spright- 
liness,  and  is  replete  with  instruction  and  amusement. 
The  writer  evinces  much  talent  in  producing  an  inter- 
esting narrative  of  a  journey  performed  in  the  most  un- 
propitious  period  of  the  year.  His  observations  on 
life  in  the  backwoods  are  sensible,  and  we  should 
imagine  correct,  and  his  details  in  relation  to  Michigan 
particularly  interest  us.  The  adventures  of  the  road 
are  told  with  great  vivacity,  and  although  there  are  no 
thrilling  scenes  or  surprising  incidents  in  the  book,  it 
cannot  be  read  with  indifference.  The  traits  of  Indian 
character  scattered  through  its  pages  are  vivid  and 
striking,  and  the  reflections  on  the  condition  of  that 
fast  failing  race  mark  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the 
author.  Mr.  Hoffman,  formerly  connected  with  the 
New  York  American,  and  now  Editor  of  a  Monthly 
Magazine,  is  the  reputed  author  of  this  spirited  work. 


ICJ*  The  journal  of  Mrs.  Frances  Ann  Butler,  better 
known  as  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  has,  after  a  long  delay, 
made  its  appearance ;  but  at  so  late  a  period  that  we 
are  unable  to  present  our  readers  with  our  opinions  at 
large  of  its  merits,  which  we  regret  the  more,  as  the 
work  has  created  much  excitement  in  the  literary  and 
fashionable  world.  Numerous  extracts  from  its  pages 
have  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  daring 
authoress  has  received  but  little  mercy  from  any  quar- 
I  ter.   It  will  be  reviewed  in  our  next. 
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EDITORIAL  REMARK*. 

We  recommend  the  contents  of  our  present  number 
with  entire  confidence,  to  our  readers. 

The  article  on  the  "  Influence  of  Free  Governments  on 
the  Mind,"  is  fro'n  the  same  gifted  and  exuberant  pen 
which  produced  the  "Impediment!  to  Literature,"  re- 
published in  our  fifth  number,  from  the  Western  Month- 
ly Magazine. 

The  selection  from  Mr.  Mitchell's  Manuscripts,  or 
the  story  of  the  "  White  Antelope,"  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  read  with  zest  enough  to  create  a  strong  desire  for 
future  contributions  from  the  same  source.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  those  wild  sons  of  the  forest  who  have 
never  been  corrupted  by  civilization,  (we  hope  the  sole- 
cism will  be  pardoned,)  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  cu- 
rious. The  story  we  publish  is  truly  unique  and  excel- 
lent of  its  kind. 

Chapter  I.  on  "  English  Poetry,"  tracing  as  it  docs 
the  rude  and  early  dawnings  of  that  divine  art  in  our 
own  venerable  vernacular,  will  deeply  interest  by  its 
antique  spirit,  and  by  the  accurate  and  profound  inves- 
tigation which  its  author  has  evinced.  We  shall  look 
for  the  remaining  chapters  with  much  eagerness. 

We  hope  that  no  one  will  be  deterred,  by  the  length 
of  Professor  George  Tucker's  discourse  on  the  "  Pro- 
gress of  Philosophy,"  from  reading  it  attentively.  We 
acknowledge  the  value  our  pages  derive  from  its  inser- 
tion, and  we  earnestly  desire  that  all  should  share  in  the 
pleasure  and  improvement  which  it  will  undoubtedly 
impart.  Besides  that  some  of  its  views  possess  all  the 
freshness  of  originality,  the  whole  address  is  couched 
in  that  felicitous  diction  for  which  its  author  has  been 
already  justly  distinguished,  ennobling  the  subject, 
while  it  familiarizes  it  to  readers  of  all  classes. 

The  5th  "Letter from  AVtc  England"  is  full  of  thought, 
and  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  man 
who  claims  to  be  a  patriot.  When  will  the  disastrous 
conflicts  of  party  strife  so  far  subside,  as  to  authorise  a 
thorough,  if  not  exclusive  devotion  to  our  own  state 
institutions  and  concerns  t  There  are  many  things 
in  our  own  internal  policy  which  might  be  judiciously 
reformed  :  The  allusions  of  the  letter  writer  to  the  sys- 
tem of  fixing  the  age  by  law  at  which  judges  shall 
leave  the  bench,  are  expressed  in  his  best  style,  and 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  veneration  and  respect  due  to 
the  *•  gigantic  Coryphaeus  of  the  United  States'  Judi- 
ciary." 

Our  excellent  and  able  friend  who  writes  the  article 
on  "  The  Waltz  and  Gallopade,"  is  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
poses that  we  hnve  favored  those  outlandish  innovations 
upon  Virginian  simplicity.  We  arc  advocates  for  new 
inventions,  only  when  they  contribute  to  human  happi- 
ness and  virtue ;  and  we  heartily  join  with  him  in  cen- 
suring those  of  the  votaries  of  fashion  who  would  cor- 
rupt the  purity  of  our  manners  and  the  innocence 
of  our  amusements,  by  introducing  among  us  practices 
of  even  doubtful  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation. 

In  "  Christian  Education,"  much  wholesome  admoni- 
tion will  be  found,  directly  addressed  to  the  conside- 
ration of  parents-  The  writer  shows  in  this  article, 
that  the  spirit  of  a  christian  renders  the  much  neglected 
exhibition  of  childish  intellect  worthy  the  attention  of 
an  accomplished  and  masculine  mind. 

The  "Extract  from  a  Mexican  Journal,"  contains 


much  valuable  information  in  relation  to  a  country  but 
little  known. 

The  Tales,  of  which  we  publish  several  in  the  pre- 
sent number,  comprise  a  variety  of  talent.  "J  Tdt 
of  the  West,"  written  as  we  are  assured,  by  a  novice  w 
composition,  certainly  displays  much  ability,  although 
a  little  more  experience  would  have  taught  the  writer 
the  value  of  compression.  But  amplification  is  gene- 
rally the  fault  of  youth  and  inexperience,  and  in  thii 
case  it  does  not  conceal  the  talent  unequivocally  dis- 
played by  the  writer. 

"Morella"  will  unquestionably  prove  that  Mr.  Poe 
has  great  powers  of  imagination,  and  a  command  of 
language  seldom  surpassed.  Yet  wc  cannot  bat  lament 
that  he  has  drank  so  deep  at  some  enchanted  fountain, 
which  seems  to  blend  in  his  fancy  the  shadows  of 
the  tomb  with  the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  life.  We 
doubt  however,  if  any  thing  in  the  same  style  can  be 
cited,  which  contains  more  terrific  beauty  than  this  Ule. 

The  favors  and  contributions  of  our  friend  Pertinax 
Placid,  Esquire,  are  particularly  welcome ;  and  we 
hereby  give  him  due  notice  that  we  adopt  him  as  a 
member  of  our  literary  family.  In  the  "T*u  tf  t 
Sose,"  he  has  illustrated  with  admirable  humor  the  cu- 
rious philosophy  of  dreaming  ;  and  in  "  Cmtenft  Mis- 
hap," he  has  clothed  a  fine  moral  in  the  charms  of  flow, 
ing  verse. 

No.  II.  on  the  Fine  Jlrls  will  be  read  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure,  by  nil  who  can  estimate  glowing  des- 
criptions of  beauty  and  grace,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
artist.    The  style  of  the  article  is  most  captivating. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  again  to  our  columns, 
our  old  and  much  respected  friend  "Xugstar?  and 
equally  so  to  learn  that  he  is  convalescent  from  a  sertn 
illness  which  has  kept  his  pen  idle  for  some  time.  Hu 
letter  contains  some  allusions  to  politics,  which  in  gene- 
ral we  deem  on  unsuitable  subject  for  a  journal  on  tlx 
plan  of  the  Messenger.  But  his  remarks  are  expressed 
in  so  good  humored  a  manner,  that  we  are  comrneed 
they  can  afford  no  offence.  The  detail  of  hi*  research^ 
is  highly  amusing,  and  given  in  his  usual  agreeable  style. 

The  selected  article,  a  "  Scene  in  Real  Lift,*  is 
racterized  by  deep  and  impressive  pathos.  We  arc 
happy  to  say  that  its  author  will  probably  become  i 
contributor  to  our  columns. 

It  would  be  uncourteous  and  in  violation  of  our  feel- 
ings, to  omit  noticing  the  poetical  contributKm* to  this 
number.    We  particularly  recommend  to  our  readers 
the  "Apostrophe  of  an  JEolimx  Harp,"  a  strain  of  h»f- 
mony  and  sentiment  struck  by  a  master  hand  from  the 
chords  of  a  truly  poetic  lyre — "  The  Last  GifT  is  »bu 
the  product  of  a  fertile  and  glowing  spirit   U  comes  to 
us  wrapt  in  the  mists  of  the  anonymous;  but  if,  as** 
trust,  Corydon  has  not  wept  himself  to  stone,  we  shouM 
gladly  receive  his  further  favors.    41  Jfaturt  mi 
from  a  feminine  hand,  which  has  before  awakened 
strains  of  rich  music  and  sentiment  in  our  page*-  * 
Last  Indian"  by  our  valued  friend  Larry  Lyle,  i«  • 
nificent  description  of  a  somewhat  extravagant  dream- 
It  exhibits  even  a  greater  degree  of  povtr  than  ha 
former  contributions.  The  "  Winter  Scenes  d  Wdne** 
ourg^'  §Hye  a  pleasing  and  vivid  description  of  the  px>l 
which  reigned  at  that  interesting  place  durinf  uk 
season.   There  are  also  several  minor  pieces  in  wnic» 
we  doubt  not  our  readers  will  perceive  much  menu 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 

The  Publisher  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  his 
friends  and  patrons  that  he  has  made  an  arrangement 
with  a  gentleman  of  approved  literary  taste  nnd  attain- 
ments,  to  whose  especial  management  the  editorial 
department  of  the  "Messenger"  has  been  confided. — 
This  arrangement,  he  confidently  believes  will  increase 
the  attractions  of  his  pages,— for  besides  the  acknow- 
ledged capacity  of  the  gentleman  referred  to,  his  ab- 
straction from  other  pursuits  will  enable  him  to  devote 
his  exclusive  attention  to  the  work. 

With  titis  ample  assurance  therefore,  that  the  public 
patronage  will  be  met  by  renewed  efforts  to  give  gene- 
ral satisfaction,  the  publisher  earnestly  hopes  that  his 
friends  wdl  aid  him  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
M'  .vscnger.  A  reasonable  enlargement  of  the  subscrip- 
tion list  will  afford  the  means  of  occasionally  embellish- 
ing its  pages  with  handsome  drawings  and  engravings— 
ind  especially  sketches  of  some  of  those  remarkable 
natural  curiosities  and  picturesque  scenes,  will)  which 
Virginia,  and  the  Southern  country  generally,  abounds. 
Id  this  way  the  publisher  hopes  to  make  his  periodical 
a  repository  of  not  only  every. thing  elegant  in  litera- 
ture, but  tasteful  in  the  arts ;  and  his  generous  and  in- 
telligent supporters  may  rest  assured,  that  whilst  a 
moderate  reward  for  his  own  labors  is  indispensa- 
ble— his  principal  aim  is  to  multiply  the  sources  of 
intellectual  pleasure,  and  increase  the  facilities  for  im- 
provement. 

It  is  due  to  the  gentleman  who  has  acted  as  editor 
op  to  the  present  period,  that  the  publisher  should,  in 
parting  with  him,  express  that  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
which  his  disinterested  friendship  could  not  fail  to  in- 
spire.   At  the  commencement  of  the  Messenger,  when 
the  prospect  of  its  success  was  doubtful,  and  when  many 
judicious  friends  augured  unfavorably  of  the  enterprise, 
the  bite  editor  volunteered  his  aid  to  pilot  the  frail  bark 
if  possible  into  safe  anchorage — nor  did  he  desert  it  un- 
ul  all  doubt  of  success  bad  ceased.   The  efforts  of  that 
gentleman  am  the  more  prized,  because  they  were 
nude  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  case  and  leisure,  in 
the  midst  loo  of  avocations  sufficiently  arduous  to 
ocenpy  the  entire  attention  of  most  men, — and  be- 
cause they  were  rendered  without  hope  or  expectation 
of  reward.   And  the  publisher  embraces  this  occa- 
sion, to  declare  that  the  success  of  the  Messenger  has 
been  greatly  owing  to  the  judicious  management  of  the 
editorial  department  by  that  gentleman.   For  services 
of  so  much  value,  rendered  with  no  other  object  than 
a  desire  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  literary  pe- 
riodical in  Virginia,  the  publisher  is  deeply  indebted  to 
him— and  the  readers  of  the  work  will,  we  doubt  not, 
long  remember  his  efforts  in  their  behalf.   To  him  be- 
longs the  merit  of  having  given  his  disinterested  aid  in 
the  season  of  its  early  feebleness.   His  successor  has 
but  to  follow  in  the  path  which  lias  thus  been  marked 
oat  by  a  hardy  and  skilful  literary  pioneer. 
T.  W 
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accounts  of  the  other  Btftbury  States. 

In  the  last  number  of  these  sketches,  it  was  stated 
that  Harriet  "went  to  Derne  in  1809,  where  he  passed 
tho  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet,  as  Bey  of  the  two 
Eastern  Provinces."  This  has  been  since  discovered 
to  be  incorrect ;  within  two  years  afterwards,  he  was 
again  expelled  by  tho  Pasha,  for  some  cause  or  pre- 
tence, and  obliged  to  fly  with  his  family  to  Egypt, 
where  he  died.  In  October,  1832,  a  man  appeared  at 
the  American  Consulate  in  Alexandria,  who  dcclurcd 
himself  to  be  Mahommcd  Bey,  eldest  son  of  Unmet 
Caramalli ;  he  stated  that  his  father's  family  were  liv- 
ing in  great  indigence  at  Cairo,  and  his  object  was  to 
ascertain  whether  any  relief  could  be  expected  for  them 
from  the  United  States. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  during  the  early 
part  of  llic  war  between  Tripoli  and  the  United  States, 
has  been  already  exposed.  He  continued  to  observe 
the  subsequent  occurrences  with  great  attention, — 
manifesting  the  utmost  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
result.  He  saw  with  dismay  the  increase  of  the  Ame- 
rican forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  distressed 
condition  to  which  Yusuf  was  reduced  by  the  deter- 
mined manner  in  which  they  had  been  employed ;  and 
he  rightly  conceived  that  by  thus  unveiling  the  weak- 
ness of  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  tho  system  which 
they  were  all  interested  in  preserving,  was  placed  in 
jeopardy.  With  a  view  to  avert  the  apprehended  dan- 
ger, he  made  frequent  offers  of  mediation,  which  hav- 
ing been  declined,  he  determined  if  possible  to  force  a 
conclusion  favorable  to  his  interests,  by  a  display  of 
hostile  intentions  against  the  United  Slates. 

For  this  he  soon  found  an  excuse  in  the  blockade  of 
Tripoli.  We  Itave  seen  that  he  at  first  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge this  blockade,  on  the  just  grounds  that  it 
was  not  maintained  by  a  competent  force  ;  when  that 
force  was  increased  so  as  effectually  to  close  the  port, 
he  insisted,  that  being  aj  peace  with  the  United  States, 
bis  vessels  had  the  right  of  proceeding  to  any  placo 
without  interruption  by  them,  and  that  the  passport 
granted  by  the  American  Consul  ought  always  to  afford 
them  protection  from  the  nrnicd  forces  of  his  nation. 
The  passports  granted  by  the  Consuls  of  Christian 
powers  in  the  Barbary  states,  are  merely  certificates 
that  the  vessel  is  owned  in  the  country  where  the  Con- 
sul resides,  with  a  statement  of  her  class,  her  name 
and  that  of  her  captain,  and  oilier  particulars  requisite 
to  identify  her ;  it  protects  the  vessel  from  detention  or 
capture  by  the  armed  ships  of  tho  nation  in  whose  name 
it  is  issued,  for  one  year  after  its  date.  The  Consul  in 
vain  represented  this  to  the  Bey,  and  endeavored  to 
explain  the  principles  of  blockade ;  shewing  that  an 
attempt  to  enter  Tripoli  would  be  a  hostile  act  on  the 
part  of  the  vessel  making  it,  but  on  her  part  only,  and 
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should  not  necessarily  create  any  unfriendly  feelings 
between  the  two  governments ;  and  that  the  vessels  of 
several  Christian  nations  had  been  taken  by  the  Ame- 
rican squadron,  while  they  were  thus  endeavoring  to 
force  the  blockade,  and  condemned  without  any  com- 
plaints having  been  made  by  their  governments. — 
To  these  representations,  the  Bey  refused  to  listen, 
contending  that  Christian  laws  and  usages  were  not 
applicable  to  affairs  in  which  Oriental  States  were 
concerned ;  and  declaring  that  the  capture  of  a  Tuni- 
sian vessel  by  the  Americans  would  be  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  war  against  them. 

The  question  was  at  length  brought  to  a  direct  issue. 
On  the  24lh  of  May,  an  armed  vessel  under  Tunisian 


of  the  United  Stales  respecting  his  vessels  which 
had  been  captured  ;  but  that  in  the  meantime,  any  at- 
tempt on  tho  part  of  the  Americans  to  stop  his  crui- 
sers, or  to  interrupt  his  commerce,  would  be  considered 
by  him  as  a  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  Com- 
modore knew  too  well  the  worthlesness  of  such  verbal 
assurances ;  and  determined  to  have  some  stronger  gua- 
ranty for  their  performance.  He  therefore  despatched 
Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  who  then  commanded  the 
frigate  Congress,  to  Tunis,  with  a  letter  requiring  of 
the  Bey  a  written  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions, 
to  be  witnessed  by  the  English  and  French  Consuls. 
Hamouda  refused  to  sec  Decatur,  and  showed  so  little 
disposition  to  come  to  terms,  that  the  Consul  retired 


colors,  with  two  prizes,  attempted  to  enter  the  port  of  |  with  his  family  on  board  the  squadron. 
Tripoli,  and  were  taken  by  the  frigate  Constitution. 
On  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  cruiser  corres- 
ponded in  no  point  with  the  description  in  the  passjtort 
exhibited  by  her  captain,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  improperly  obtained  ;  and  other  circumstances  led 
to  the  belief,  that  she  was  Tripoline  properly  and 
manned  byTripolines,  although  commanded  by  a  Tuni- 
sian subject.  She  was  of  course  condemned,  and  sent 
with  her  prizes  to  the  United  Slates. 

The  rage  of  the  Bey  on  being  informed  of  this 
seizure  was  violent  and  unrestrained  ;  he  insisted  that 
the  Consul  should  cause  the  vessels  to  be  immediately 
restored,  and  ample  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  in- 
jury and  insult  committed  against  him  and  his  subjects. 
Mr.  Davis  replied,  Unit  having  no  power  himself,  he 
could  only  slate  the  demand  to  the  Commodore,  but  he 
had  no  expectation  that  it  would  be  complied  with. 
The  Bey,  according  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  Barbary 
Princes,  would  not  admit  of  this  reference  to  an  autho- 
rity over  which  he  could  have  no  control  or  influence  ; 
and  endeavored  by  threats  of  war  and  of  personal  vio- 
lence, to  extort  from  the  Consul  a  promise  that  the 
vessels  should  be  restored,  in  order  that  he  might  uftcr- 
wards  allege  such  promise,  as  the  solemn  act  of  the 
American  government.  Davis  however  remained  firm, 
and  transmitted  a  statement  of  the  whole  afiair  to  Mr. 
Lone,  which  readied  him  offTripoli, immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Yusuf. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  the  Commo- 
dore wrote  a  letter  to  Hamouda,  declaring  his  demands 
inadmissible,  and  despatched  a  frigate  and  a  brig  to 
watch  his  movements.  This  letter  increased  the  rage 
of  the  Bey;  he  told  the  Consul  that  negotiation  was 
im|X)ssible  ;  that  he  would  bo  forced  into  a  war  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Americans,  who  had  been  die  first  to 
capture  one  of  his  cruisers  in  time  of  peace ;  and  that 
if  hostilities  should  commence,  they  would  not  end 
while  he  had  a  soldier  to  fire  a  gun.  After  such  indica- 
tions of  his  disposition,  Rodgcrs  considered  that  no 
lime  was  to  be  lost,  he  accordingly  sailed  for  Tunis, 
and  arrived  in  the  gulf  on  the  1st  of  August ;  his 
force  then  amounted  to  five  frigates,  two  brigs,  a  sloop 
of  war,  two  schooners,  and  several  gun-boats. 

A  letter  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  Bey,  re- 
quiring an  explanation  of  his  intentions,  and  stating 
that  unless  he  declared  them  to  be  friendly  within 
thirty-six  hours,  hostilities  would  be  commenced  against 
him.  To  this  demand  Hamouda  evaded  giving  a  direct 
answer  ;  he  informed  the  Consul  that  he  had  no  wish 


Shortly  after  this,  a  Tunisian  vessel  attempting  to 
put  to  sea,  was  fired  on  by  the  Americans,  and  forced 
to  return  into  port.  This  circumstance  created  great 
consternation  in  Tunis;  business  was  suspended,  the 
people  became  dissatisfied,  and  the  Bey  discovered  lhat 
he  must  yield.  He  in  consequence  wrote  a  letter  to 
Rodgcrs,  disavowing  his  threats,  declaring  his  willing- 
ness to  remain  at  peace,  and  inviting  Mr.  Lear,  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  refused  to  communicate,  to  come 
on  shore  and  treat  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  exist- 
ing difficulties.  Mr.  Lear  complied  with  this  invitation, 
and  so  vend  conferences  were  held,  in  which  the  Afri- 
can Prince  sustained  his  character  for  shrewdness,  exhi- 
biting however  a  degree  of  suavity  and  apparent  frank- 
ness, which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  American 
Commissioner.  Supported  by  the  oaths  and  attestations 
of  his  worthy  minister  the  Sapatapa,  Hamouda  gravely 
and  solemnly  denied  having  ever  uttered  threats  of  hos- 
tilities against  the  United  States,  or  of  violence  towards 
their  Consul,  or  of  having  made  any  unreasonable  de- 
mands; insisting  that  all  the  difficulties  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  Mr.  Davis,  whom  he  indeed  believed  to  be  a 
good  man,  incapable  of  any  wilful  misrepresentation, 
but  who  had  most  strangely  interpreted  some  of  his 
expressions  in  a  sense  totally  different  from  that  intend- 
ed, and  forgotten  others.  He  had  indeed  asked  for  a 
frigate  from  the  United  States ;  but  thai  was  a  request 
such  as  one  friend  might  make  of  another,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  which  should  give  rise  to  no  difference  between 
them.  The  subject  of  blockades  he  could  not  under- 
stand; his  vessels  had  been  taken  in  time  of  peace, 
and  he  would  send  an  Ambassador  to  the  United  Slates 
to  demand  their  restitution,  although  he  would  prefer 
having  lhat  business  settled  on  the  spot;  in  the  mean- 
time, he  was  ready  to  give  the  strongest  guaranties  of 
his  pacific  intentions.  Nothing  more  could  be  demand- 
ed. A  new  Consul  was  presented  in  place  of  Mr. 
Davis,  who  refused  to  return  ;  and  the  frigate  Congress 
having  been  sent  to  the  United  Slates,  to  convey  the 
Ambassador  Sidi  Solhnan  Mellc-Mcllc,  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  quitted  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  about  the  1st  of 
September. 

The  Tunisian  Ambassador  arrived  with  his  retinae 
at  Washington,  where  he  excited  great  curiosity  and 
attention.*  He  soon  made  a  formal  demand,  in  his 


♦  Mellc-Mclle  is  still  remembered  in  Washington, 
where  his  dresses,  his  presents,  his  prayers,  his  Ara- 
bian horses,  his  refusing  to  eat  from  Minrise  to  sunset 


to  make  war,  uiitil  he  luid  heard  from  the  President!  during  a  particular  lime  of  the  year,  (the  Ramadan  or 
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master's  name,  for  the  restoration  of  the  vessels,  or  their 
value,  which  was  complied  with  from  a  desire  to  conci- 
liate the  Bey;  but  this  compliance  encouraged  the 
Ambassador  to  require  a  supply  of  naval  stores,  as  the 
price  of  peace  for  the  succeeding  three  years,  which 
having  been  positively  refused,  he  quitted  the  United 
States  without  retracting  the  demand.  His  master 
however  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Al- 
giers, and  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  farther  in 
his  exactions ;  and  although  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  by  him  and  his  successor  to  force  the  Americans 
to  pay  tribute,  they  proved  always  unsuccessful,  and 
no  actual  interruption  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Tunis  has  occurred  since  the  termination  of 
the  difference  above  stated. 

From  Tunis  the  American  squadron  proceeded  to 
Algiers,  where  Mr.  Lear  landed,  nnd  was  received  with 
great  respect  by  the  government.  At  this  time  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  easy  to  have  relieved  the  United 
States  from  the  annual  tribute  of  naval  stores  and  mu- 
nitions to  the  value  of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars, 
which  they  were  bound  to  pay  to  that  Regency  by  the 
treaty  of  1795;  but  the  Algerincs  had  not  committed 
any  notable  infraction  of  tho  terms  of  that  treaty,  and 
there  was  no  cause  of  quarrel  In  1807  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  in  anticipation  of  an  immediate 
war  with  Great  Britain,  recalled  its  naval  forces  from 
the  Mediterranean,  which  sea  was  not  again  visited  by 
an  American  armed  vessel  until  1815.  The  peace  with 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  has,  however,  continued  without  any 
absolute  interruption  to  this  time;  with  Algiers  it  was 
broken  in  1818,  when  the  Dey,  emboldened  by  the  ab- 
sence  of  the  American  ships  of  war,  and  instigated,  as 
we  shall  show,  by  the  British  government,  thought 
proper  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  United  States, 
for  which  a  signal  retribution  was  exacted  in  1815. 

The  occurrences  of  the  war  between  Tunis  and  Al- 
giers would  be  devoid  of  interest,  however  faithfully 
related.  Algiers  had  long  maintained  a  degree  of  arro- 
gant influence  over  Tunis,  which  was  very  galling  to 

Mahometan  Lent,)  and  other  of  his  Oriental  customs 
and  peculiarities,  form  the  subjects  of  many  anec- 
dotes. Among  his  attendants  was  a  passionate  fellow 
named  Hadji  Mohammed,  who  having  had  a  quarrel  with 
a  barber  in  the  city,  threatened  to  kill  him.  The  barber 
complained  to  Mr.  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State, 

who  sent  Mr.  B  ,  a  highly  respected  gentleman  of 

his  Department,  to  call  on  Melle-Melle,  and  request 
him  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  his  follower.  The  Am- 
bassador received  Mr.  B  with  the  usual  Oriental 

forms  of  politeness,  and  having  beard  the  complaint, 
said  a  few  words  in  Arabic  to  one  of  his  attendants, 
who  went  out,  and  presently  re-appeared  with  poor 
Hadji  Mohammed,  guarded  by  four  men  with  drawn 
swords.    This  apparition  somewhat  astounded  Mr. 

B  ,  who  is  the  most  mild  and  amiable  of  men  ; 

and  he  was  still  more  shocked  when  Melle-Melle,  in 
the  most  courteous  manner  expressing  his  desire  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  please  the  American  government, 
offered  to  have  the  culprit's  head  taken  off  immediate- 
ly, and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  unless  he  or  the 
President  might  prefer  seeing  it  done  themselves.  Mr. 

B—  of  course  declined  such  a  demonstration  of  the 

Ambassador's  good  feeling  toward  the  United  States, 
and  hastened  to  assure  him  that  no  such  mode  of  repa- 
ration was  demanded  ;  it  being  only  necessary  to  enjoin 
his  attendant  to  refrain  from  xny  acts  of  violence. 

fact  was  related  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  B  

himself. 


the  sovereigns  of  the  latter  country.  This  was  effect- 
ed partly  by  superiority  in  military  and  naval  forces, 
partly  by  the  aid  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  very 
naturally  sided  with  Algiers  against  a  state  scarcely 
acknowledging  its  dependance  on  the  Sultan,  but  prin- 
cipally by  bribes  to  the  high  officers  of  the  Tunisian 
government.  To  free  his  kingdom  from  this  nightmare 
had  been  the  incessant  endeavor  of  Haroouda,  and  was 
the  object  of  the  war;  its  results  were  favorable  to  tho 
Tunisians,  both  at  sea  and  on  land ;  peaco  was  made 
in  September,  1808,  and  the  influence  of  Algiers  ap- 
jMiars  never  since  to  have  been  felt  in  the  councils  of 
Tunis. 

From  1807  to  1815,  the  Mediterranean  was  navigated 
by  few  vessels  except  those  of  Great  Britain,  which  were 
forbidden  fruit  to  the  Barbary  cruisers;  almost  their 
only  prey  being  tho  miserable  inhabitants  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  even  of  the  Greek  Islands,  although  tho 
latter  were  subject  to  the  Sultan.  One  circumstance 
here  shows  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  still 
cherished  the  system  of  encouraging  piracy  in  tho  Medi- 
terranean, as  a  means  of  excluding  other  nations  from 
its  commerce.  Sicily  remained  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  above  mentioned,  absolutely  in  possession  of 
the  British,  the  authority  of  the  king  being  nearly  no- 
minal. Yet,  although  its  vessels  were  daily  attacked, 
and  its  inhabitants  carried  off  from  the  coasts  to  slavery 
in  Africa,  a  truce  negotiated  with  Algiers  in  1810,  and 
an  occasional  remonstrance  to  the  other  two  pow- 
ers, which  was  never  attended  to,  were  the  only  mea- 
sures adopted  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  those  who  styled 
themselves  the  protectors  of  the  island.  To  the  honor 
of  the  Americans,  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  in  their 
Consuls  the  unhappy  captives  found  friends,  and  that 
through  the  active  intercession  of  these-  agents,  many 
of  them  were  restored  to  their  homes. 

The  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  ns  soon  as  he  was  relieved 
from  the  presence  of  the  American  forces,  l»egan  with 
great  industry  to  restore  tranquillity  in  his  dominions, 
and  to  repair  his  finances  which  had  been  exhausted  by 
the  war.  As  he  was  almost  shut  out  from  the  sea,  he 
resolved  to  establish  and  extend  his  authority  on  land. 
The  fixed  population  of  this  regency  is  small,  and  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  few  fertile  spots  on  the 
coast;  the  interior  being  principally  desert  or  moun- 
tainous, is  inhabited  by  Arabs,  who  wander  with  their 
flocks  from  pasture  to  pasture,  or  are  engaged  in  tho 
transportation  of  merchandize,  or  live  by  plundering 
their  more  industrious  neighbors.  The  allegiance  of 
these  wanderers  is  always  doubtful ;  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  taxing  them  is  small,  and  is  never  obtained 
without  considerable  difficulty.  Whenever  the  Pasha 
is  known  to  be  in  trouble  at  home,  they  become  refrac- 
tory, refuse  to  pay  their  tribute,  and  attack  the  cara- 
vans or  towns  on  the  coast ;  seldom  indeed  does  a  year 
pass  in  which  the  sovereign  of  Tripoli  is  not  engaged 
in  war  with  some  of  their  tribes.  Of  these  tribes,  one 
called  the  Waled  Suleiman  bad  long  been  formidable  for 
its  numbers  and  its  rebellious  disposition ;  under  a 
daring  and  sagacious  clucf  the  Sheik  Safanissa,  it  had 
set  at  defiance  the  power  of  the  Pasha,  nnd  had  fre- 
quently pushed  its  inroads  to  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
Safanissa  at  length  died ;  although  his  descendants 
were  brave  and  trained  to  War,  and  his  tribe  continued 
to  be  powerful  and  influential,  yet  the  mogic  of  his 
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presence  was  wanting,  to  maintain  that  supremacy 
which  it  had  so  long  boasted.  Yusuf  saw  this,  and 
determined  if  possible  to  exterminate  those  insolent 
foes.  He  began  by  gaining  orer  to  his  side  another 
powerful  tribe  called  the  Waled  Magarra,  the  heredi- 
tary rivals  and  enemies  of  the  Suleimans ;  and  when 
he  had  sufficiently  secured  their  fidelity,  he  struck  a 
blow  which  proved  perfectly  successful,  and  by  which 
he  gained  another  object  long  considered  important  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Tripoli. 

In  the  Desert  south  of  this  regency,  is  a  large  tract 
of  habitable  country  called  Fczzan.  The  greater  part 
of  its  surface  is  indeed  a  sterile  waste  of  sand,  but 
there  are  many  small  spots  containing  clay  enough  to 
render  them  capable  of  producing  dates  and  some  other 
articles  for  the  support  of  men  and  beasts.  The  labor 
of  cultivation  is  however  very  great,  as  it  seldom  or 
never  rains,  and  there  being  neither  springs  nor  rivers, 
the  water  necessary  for  moistening  the  earth  can  only 
be  procured  from  wells.  Almost  the  only  articles  of 
export  are  dates  and  salt,  which  latter  is  procured  in 
great  quantities  from  the  borders  of  stagnant  pools, 
and  carried  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
the  negro  countries  south  of  the  desert.  It  is  inhabited 
principally  by  a  black  race,  differing  in  feature  how- 
ever from  the  negroes ;  there  are  also  many  Arabs  and 
some  Moors,  making  in  all  perhaps  seventy  thousand 
of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  the  human  species. 
The  sovereignty  had  long  been  hereditary  in  a  family 
originally  from  Morocco,  which  acknowledged  its  de- 
pendence on  Tripoli ;  but  the  Sultan  of  Fczzan,  like 
the  Arabs,  seldom  paid  his  tribute  when  he  could  avoid 
it ;  and  the  expense  of  collecting,  had  indeed  of  late 
years,  amounted  to  more  than  the  sum  obtained.  Such 
a  territory  and  such  inhabitants  would  scarcely  seem 
to  offer  any  inducements  to  conquest ;  but  the  position 
of  Fczzan  renders  it  important  to  Tripoli,  as  through  it 
passes  the  principal  route  from  the  coast  to  tho  interior 
of  the  continent;  and  Yusuf  was  well  assured  that  the 
Sultan  obtained  a  large  revenue  by  exactions  from  his 
subjects,  and  from  the  numerous  caravans  which  tra- 
versed his  dominions.  lie  was  therefore  anxious  to 
havo  liis  share,  and  was  the  more  enraged  at  the  inso- 
lence of  this  Prince  in  withholding  it,  as  he  was  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  in  so  doing  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Waled  Suleiman.  At  length  in  1811,  Yusuf 
seized  a  moment  when  the  Suleimans  were  absent  on  a 
foray  in  the  Egyptian  territory,  and  sent  an  army  of 
Tripolines  and  Magarra  Arabs  to  Fczzan,  undor  one  of 
his  most  attached  and  experienced  generals,  named 
Mahomet  el  Mukni,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  from  having  visited  it  several  times  to  receive 
the  tribute.  These  troops  rapidly  passed  the  Gharian 
mountains,  which  separate  Tripoli  from  Fczzan,  and 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  Morzouk,  the  capital  of 
tho  latter  kingdom ;  this  town,  built  of  mud,  and  defend- 
ed only  by  a  wall  and  castle  of  the  same  material,  was 
easily  taken,  the  Sultan  and  his  family,  with  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  were  put  to  death,  the  rest  sub- 
mitted to  the  invaders,  and  the  whole  country  was  soon 
in  their  possession.  The  neighboring  Arabs  overawed 
by  this  success,  flocked  to  Mukni's  standard,  and  hav- 
ing received  a  reinforcement  of  Tripolino  troops,  he 
marched  to  intercept  the  Waled  Suleimans  on  their  re- 
turn from  E-ypt ;  they  were  met,  defeated,  and  almost 


exterminated.  Abdi  Zaleel,  one  of  the  grandsons  of 
Safanissa,  was  made  prisoner,  and  retained  for  some 
time  by  the  Pasha  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
few  whose  Uvea  were  spared.  As  a  reward  for  the 
generalship  displayed  by  Mukni,  Yusuf  appointed 
him  Governor  of  Fezzan,  with  tho  title  of  Sultan 
while  in  that  territory ;  he  was  required  however,  to 
transmit  a  large  amount  of  tribute,  and  also  to  make 
an  annual  inroad  into  the  negro  countries  lying  south  of 
the  Desert,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  slaves, 
who  were  afterwards  sent  to  Tripoli,  and  thence  to  the 
markets  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 

By  these  means  the  power  of  the  Pasha  was  much 
strengthened,  and  his  revenues  increased  ;  but  his  sons 
grew  up  to  manhood,  and  he  began  to  receive  from 
them  the  same  ungrateful  treatment  which  he  hod  dis- 
played towards  his  own  father.   His  eldest,  Moham- 
med, who  as  heir  to  the  crown,  bore  the  title  of  Bey, 
and  commanded  the  troops,  is  universally  represented 
as  one  of  the  most  complete  monsters  which  even  Afri- 
ca has  produced.   He  first  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
father  in  1816,  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  number  of 
muskets,  which  were  probably  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  arming  his  followers  and  dethroning  the  Pasha  ;  for 
this  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Bengazi,  and  there  take 
the  command  of  some  troops  destined  to  act  against  a 
tribe  of  refractory  Arabs.   In  this  expedition  he  was 
entirely  successful ;  that  is  to  say,  he  exlirminated  the 
rebellious  tribes,  laid  waste  the  country  which  they  had 
infested,  and  sent  a  number  of  heads,  of  both  friends 
and  enemies,  to  adorn  the  gates  of  his  father's  castle. 
On  his  return  to  Tripoli,  he  probably  considered  these 
eminent  services  as  entitling  him  to  the  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  and  with  that  view  he  made  an 
attempt  on  YusuPs  life ;  it  failed,  and  he  was  again 
sent  to  the  Eastern  Provinces,  to  act  against  another 
tribe  who  had  refused  to  pay  tribute.  Mohammed  how- 
ever, immediately  on  his  arrival,  joined  the  rebels,  and 
plundered  the  country  which  he  was  ordered  to  defend. 
Yusuf  was  therefore  obliged  to  send  an  army  against 
him  under  his  second  son  Ahmed,  who  dispersed  his 
brother's  forces  and  drove  him  into  Egypt.  The  in- 
stances of  treachery  und  cruelty  practised  on  each  side 
during  this  war,  arc  too  shocking  to  be  related.  The 
principal  inhabitants  of  whole  towns  were  murdered  ; 
hostages  were  beheaded  at  the  moment  stipulated  for 
their  return  ;  promises  of  pardon  confirmed  by  appeals 
to  the  common  faith  of  both  parties  were  shamelessly 
broken,  and  those  who  trusted  to  them  sacrificed  in 
cold  blood.   The  result  of  the  whole  was  the  promo- 
tion of  Ahmed  to  the  situation  of  Bey,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rebellious  Mohammed  as  Governor  of 
Demc. 

Notwithstanding  these  proofs  of  YusuPs  perfidy  sod 
ferocity,  he  became  popular  with  Europeans;  and  those 
who  were  introduced  to  him,  generally  came  away  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  regard  to  his  character,  and 
were  inclined  to  attribute  his  excesses  more  to  his  situa- 
tion tlian  to  his  disposition.  He  spoke  Italian  fluently, 
and  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world :  his  court  was  splendid ;  his  apart* 
mcnts  furnished  with  elegance  and  taste;  he  drank  the 
best  champaignc  which  France  produced,  and  his  man- 
ners are  said  to  have  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  a  gentleman  any  where.   The  celebrated 
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Portuguese,  Badia  Caslilho,  whose  travels  and  adven- 
tures under  the  name  of  Ali  Bey,  are  so  well  known, 
seems  to  have  been  charmed  by  the  frankness  and  ame- 
nity of  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli.  Captain  Beechy,  who 
was  sent  by  the  British  Admiralty  in  1829,  to  survey 
the  shores  of  the  great  Syrtis,  speaks  with  gratitude 
of  the  readiness  with  which  facilities  were  afforded  him 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Lyon,  Dcnham  and 
Clapperton,  although  they  all  experienced  many  vexa- 
tions in  their  journey  through  the  Tripoline  dominions* 
yet  seemed  to  ascribe  them  rather  to  the  malignity  and 
knavery  of  the  officers  of  the  government,  than  to  any  ill 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  chief.  To  those  who  were 
net  his  subjects,  the  "  good  old-gentlemanly  vice"  of 
STarice  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  failing.  His 
own  habits  were  expensive,  and  his  sons,  by  their  pro- 
digality, kept  his  coffers  always  empty. 

To  the  American  officers  and  Consuls,  ho  has  been 
most  scrupulously  attentive,  and  has  several  times 
shewn  his  anxiety  to  prevent  any  difficulties  from  aris- 
ing with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  On  all 
public  occasions,  there  has  been  a  struggle  for  prece- 
dence between  the  British  and  French  Consuls ;  those 
of  other  European  nations  not  venturing  to  advance  any 
claims  for  themselves.  The  United  States  have  been 
fortunately  represented  in  Tripoli  by  determined  men, 
who,  while  they  ridiculed  the  etiquette  in  the  abstract, 
determined  to  admit  no  inferiority  in  a  country  where  it 
was  considered  as  essentially  important;  they  have 
therefore  uniformly  maintained  their  rights,  the  Pasha 
dewing  a  disposition  to  aid  them  as  fur  as  he  could. 

A  serious  affair,  however,  occurred  in  September, 
1818,  which  was  very  near  producing  a  rupture  between 
Tripoli  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  R.  B.  Jones,  the 
American  Consul,  while  on  a  shooting  excursion  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  was  attacked  by  two  negroes,  and 
beaten.  The  negroes  wore  discovered  to  be  the  slaves 
of  Moral  Rais  the  Admiral,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  set  on  by  the  Scotch  rene- 
gade, who  always  remained  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  Investigations  were  made,  by  the  re- 
sults of  which  this  suspicion  was  confirmed,  and  Moral 
finding  himself  in  danger,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Bri- 
tish Consulate.  Mr.  Jones  demanded  the  public  pun- 
ishment of  the  slaves,  and  the  banishment  of  the  Admi- 
ral from  the  Regency,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Yusuf  made  every  endeavor 
to  evade  the  latter,  offering  instead  to  bastinado  the 
■laves  as  long  as  Mr.  Jones  might  please,  or  to  strike  off 
their  heads  if  that  were  required.  He  urged  thai  the 
British  Consul  was  entitled  to  protect  all  fugitives,  by  the 
immemorial  custom  of  the  place,  and  that  to  drag  him 
from  his  asylum  would  be  to  involve  Tripoli  in  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  British  Consul,  on  his  part, 
insisted  that  Moral  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and 
as  such,  liable  only  to  be  tried  by  him.  Mr.  Jones  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  of  these  representations,  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  place  with  his  family,  when  Yu- 
suf yielded.  The  slaves  were  publicly  bastinadoed,  and 
their  master  banished  from  Tripoli  for  life.  Three 
years  after,  however,  Mr.  Jones  was  induced  by  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Pasha,  to  request  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  permit  him  to  return,  which  was  in  conse- 
quence granted. 

Many  changes  had  in  the  mean  lime  taken  place  in 


Tunis.  In  the  month  of  September,  1813,  Hamouda 
Bey,  while  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  after  a  long  day's  fast 
in  the  Ramadan,  fell  down  and  expired.  It  has  been 
already  staled,  thai  he  was  not  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,  according  to  the  European  laws  of  succession, 
for  Mahmoud  and  Ismael,  the  eons  of  Mahmcd  an  elder 
brother  of  his  father,  were  still  alive,  retained  as  state 
prisoners  in  the  palace.  On  the  death  of  Hamouda,  his 
brother  Othman  assumed  the  crown,  and  held  it  for 
nearly  two  years  ;  but  he  had  a  powerful  enemy  in  the 
Sapatapa  Sidi  Yusuf,  who  was  anxious  to  govern  him- 
self, and  considered  that  the  aged  Mahmoud  would  be  a 
more  convenient  representative  of  royalty.  The  troops 
were  accordingly  corrupted,  and  on  the  19lh  of  January, 
1815,  Othman  was  murdered  by  the  hand  of  Mahmoud 
himself,  who,  having  also  despatched  Othman's  two 
sons,  assumed  the  title  and  power  of  Bey,  without 
opposition.  The  Sapatapa,  the  contriver  of  this  last 
revolution,  soon  received  the  just  reward  of  his  vil- 
lainy :  he  was  anxious  to  enjoy  the  title,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  a  sovereign  of  Tunis,  and  prepared  to  dispose 
of  Mahmoud  and  his  family.  His  plans  were,  however, 
revealed,  and  on  the  night  on  which  they  wore  to  have 
been  executed,  he  was  himself  murdered  as  he  was  re- 
tiring to  his  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Bardo,  after  hav- 
ing spent  the  evening  in  business  with  the  Bey,  and  in 
playing  chess  will)  his  eldest  son  Hassan.  His  immense 
property  was  confiscated,  and  his  body  was  dragged  by 
the  infuriated  populace  through  the  streets,  with  every 
mark  of  indignity.  Mahmoud  held  the  throne  without 
any  serious  difficulty  until  his  death,  in  1924.  His  bro- 
ther Ismael  had  no  children,  and  was  not  a  person  likely 
to  give  him  any  apprehension.  He  is  represented  as 
having  been  a  merry  inoffensive  old  gcnlleman,  fond  of 
punning,  a  great  lover  and  judge  of  wine  which  he  call- 
ed vinegar,  out  of  respect  for  the  Koran,  and  an  invete- 
rate newspaper  politician.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an 
African  Prince  of  this  character.  On  the  dcalh  of  Mah- 
moud, his  eldest  son,  Hassan,  succeeded,  who  is  the 
present  Bey. 


For  tho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  MARGUERITE. 

Where  is  my  friend  ?  I  languish  here — 

is  my  own  sweet  friend  ? 
Willi  all  those  looks  of  love  so  dear, 
Where  grace  and  beauty  blend ! 

I  miss  those  social  wirder  hours 

With  her  1  used  to  spend, 
Now  cheerless  arc  my  summer  bowers — 

Where  is  my  own  lov'd  friend? 

Our  sweetest  joys,  like  flowers  may  rise, 

And  all  their  fragrance  lend, 
Yet  my  sick  heart  within  mc  dies — 

Where  is  my  own  sweet  friend? 

The  winding  brooks,  like  distant  lute, 
Their  murmuring  whispers  send ; 

The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mute- 
Where  is  my  own  dear  friend  ? 

M. 
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For  ibo  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  AH  Vm 

I  will  not  cross  thy  path  again 
While  Earth  shall  stand  or  Ocean  roll, 

For  thou  hast  rent  the  bond  in  twain 
That  fettcr'd  long  my  struggling  soul. 

For  mo  the  world  no  more  can  bring 

A  smile  to  love,  a  frown  to  fear ; 
The  bird  that  soars  on  wildest  wing, 

Hath  stronger  tics  to  chain  him  here. 

To-morrow's  sun  shall  sink  to  me 
Beneath  lone  ocean's  caverns  deep — 

To-morrow's  sun  shall  glide  from  thee, 
Behind  yon  forest's  waving  sweep: 

And  thou  shall  mark  his  farewell  beams 

O'er  lov'd  familiar  objects  play ; 
But  will  they  rouse  the  fairy  dreams 

That  once  cndearM  the  close  of  day? 

I  shall  not  heed,  in  climes  afar,  , 
Thy  name— 'twill  be  a  sound  unheard, 

And  time  and  distanco  doubly  mar 
The  fitful  dream  that  thou  hast  stirred. 

I  shall  not  long  remember  thee, 

Mid'  prouder  schemes  and  objects  strange ; 
Thy  scorn  hath  set  the  captive  free, 

And  boundless  now  shall  be  his  range. 

And  while  a  sundcr'd  path  shall  own 

My  bosom  now,  as  cold  as  thine, 
To  me  thy  doom  shall  rest  unknown, 

As  thou  shall  nothing  know  of  mine. 

If  o'er  thee  pale  disease  should  creep 
And  mark  thee  for  an  early  grave, — 

No  mourning  voice  shall  cross  the  deep, 
No  tear  shall  swell  the  eastern  wave. 

If  long  and  blest  thy  life  should  be. 
And  fall  like  leaves  when  frost  is  come, — 

Unconscious  all,  the  sullen  sea 
Will  bear  no  echo  from  thy  tomb. 

Unknown  must  be  thy  smiles  or  tears : 
Yet  sometimes,  at  the  farewell  hour, 

The  book  of  fate  unclasp'd  appears, 
And  half  imparts  a  prophet's  power. 

Try  to  forget  I  The  time  may  be 
When  Fancy  shall  withhold  her  sway, 

And  blissful  dreams  no  more  for  thee 
Shall  sport  in  sunset's  golden  ray. 

Try  to  forget!  Thy  calm  of  pride 
May-sink  to  wavcless,  waste  despair, 

Like  her  whose  homeward  glance  descried 
Heaven's  shower  of  flame  descending  there 

Try  to  forget!  Thy  peace  of  mind 

May  change  to  passion's  blasting  storm ; 

When  spirits  of  the  past  unbind 
The  shroud  from  Pleasure's  faded  form. 

Pray  to  forget!  When  chdl  disdain 

Shall  haply  tell  that  love  is  fled, 
And  thou  shall  gaze,  but  gaze  in  vain, 

On  eyes  where  Passion's  light  is  dead ; 


Then  turn  thee  not  to  former  days- 
Remember  not  this  hour  of  pride 

That  banish'd  one,  who  but  to  raise, 
To  shield,  to  bless  thee,  would  have  died. 

The  shaft  that  flics  from  Sorrow's  bow 
When  Fate  would  sternest  wrath  employ, 

Is  far  less  stcel'd  with  present  woe 
Than  poison'd  with  rememberM  joy. 
AVr/ott,  September  13,  1834. 


For  the  Southern  Ltaerary  Meetengcr. 
MY  NATIVE  LAND* 
BY  LUCY  T.  JOHKSON. 

I  return'd  to  my  own  native  land, 
And  I  sought  for  the  spot  I  had  loved, 
Where  the  rose  and  the  lily  had  bloom'd  'neath  my  hand, 
And  my  footsteps  in  childhood  had  roved. 

I  saw— but  I  wept  at  the  change 
Long  year 8  had  thrown  over  the  scene;— 
It  was  there — but  the  desert's  wild,  desolate  range 
Was  mark'd  "  where  the  garden  had  been." 

I  look'd  for  the  cottage  of  white, 
As  it  stood  half  conceal'd,  half  disclosed, 
By  the  rose  tree  and  vine  which  encircled  it  quite, 
Near  the  sod  where  my  fathers  reposed. 

It  was  gone — but  the  chimney  was  there, 
The  sad  relic  of  long  vanish *d  years ; 
A  nd  the  thorn  and  the  brier  now  embraced,  or  were  new, 
Where  my  kindred  liad  buried  their  cam. 

I  look'd  for  the  valley  and  stream, 

Where  the  bower  and  grove  intertwined ; 
Where  the  wild  hunter  boy  oft  indulged  in  his  dream 
Of  delights  he  was  never  to  find. 

The  valley  and  stream — they  were  there, 
But  the  shade  of  the  green  wood  had  pass'd; 
The  stream  was  a  wild  where  the  serpent  might  lor, 
In  thai  vale's  ever  shadowless  waste. 

I  look'd  for  the  mountain  and  hill, 
Where  the  hunter  delighted  to  stray, 
And  where  at  the  twilight,  the  lone  whippoorwill 
Had  pour'd  forth  his  anchorite  lay. 

They  wore  there — but  the  hunter  was  gone, 
And  the  sound  of  his  bugle  was  hush'd; 
And  the  torrent  was  there — but  the  light-ftwitd  lawn 
Drank  not  at  its  fount  as  it  rush'd. 

I  look'd  for  the  friends  I  lov'd  best; 
The  friends  of  my  earliest  choice ; 
They  had  gone  to  that  bourne  where  the  dead  an?  aire*!, 
Or  cold  was  each  care-stricken  voice. 

The  living  were  there — but  were  chill'd 
By  the  imprint  of  age  and  its  cares; 
They  met  roc — just  met  me — and  heartlessly  smilai, 
For  their  friendship  had  fled  with  their  years. 

Adieu  to  thee— M  land  of  the  leal," 

Fair  land  of  the  blue-vaulted  sky ; 
Tho'  I  go— yet  the  heart  thus  inspired  to  fed, 

Shall  remember  thee  oft  with  a  sigh. 
Elfin  Moarf  Va.  January  14,  1835. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  . 

Thou  arch  magician !  [emphasise  the  arch ! 

I  would  not — for  an  office — have  it  said 
That  I  apostrophized  another] — march 

Where'er  I  will,  thy  strategy  has  spread 
For  me,  alas !  such  ambuscades  and  toils, 
I  fear  thou  scck'st  to  add  me  to  thy  "  spoils." 

'Tis,  by  my  holidame !  no  more  a  jest 

To  cope  with  thee,  than  him,  whose  subtle  schemes 
Cheat  an  enlightened  people's  greatest,  best — 

While  thou  art  tickling  in  their  downy  dreams, 
Some  half  score  maidens,  putting  them  in  mind 
To  play  the  devil— just  as  they're  inclined. 

****** 

With  woman's  eyes  thou  hast  my  heart  assailed, 

Yet  I  withstood  them.  Lips  and  teeth  in  vain 
Coral  and  pearls  outshone — form,  features  failed 

To  bind  me  captive  in  thy  treacherous  chain ; 
I  know  not  why,  but  fancy  some  bright  shield 
Hath  saved  mo  scathlcss  from  the  well  fought  field ! 
****** 
Perhaps  it  was  her  eyes — their  flashing  light 

Must  have  reminded  me  of  quenchless  fire  : 
It  may  have  been  her  teeth — their  dazzling  white 

Might  hint  Tartaric  snows  than  Andes  higher, 
Where  shriek  the  damned  from  every  frozen  clime, 
Warning  poor  tempted  souls  to  flee  from  crime.* 

Perhaps  her  lips  foretokened  coals  as  red — 

Perhaps  her  faultlessness  of  form  might  tell 
Of  ruined  Arch-angclic  beauties,  led 

By  Love  or  Pride's  seduction,  down  to  hell- 
But  how  'twas  possible  I  can't  divine, 
To  look  upon  her  foot  and  think  of  thine! 


For  the  Southern  Lilorary  Messenger. 
LINES 

Written  In  an  Album,  on  pages  between  which  several  leaves 

had  been  cut  out. 


For  the  Southorn  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  MY  CHILD. 

BY  PERTINAX  PLACID. 
Why  guest  thou,  my  eldest  born,  my  best  beloved  boy, 
Upon  (by  father's  clouded  brow,  as  if  It  marr'd  thy  joy — 
A»if  it  chill'd  thy  Mule  heart,  such  sadden'd  looks  to  see, 
sad  gave  s  mournful  presage  of  thy  own  dark  destiny  ?— 
Why  dost  thou  stop  thy  frolic  play,  and  with  inquiring  eye, 
Looking  up  into  my  thoughtful  face,  breathe  something  like  a 
firh  ? 

Thy  little  hand  upon  my  knee,  thy  nock  thrown  gently  back, 
lad  thine  offer'd  kiss,  to  tempt  my  tho'ts  from  their  dark  and 
dreary  track. 

Yes,  thst  childish  kiss  can  win  me  back  to  momentary 'peace, 
And  thy  soft  embrace  can  bid  awhile  my  bosom's  sadness  cease — 
For  in  my  spirit's  wanderings,  when  the  past  with  pain  I  ire  ad, 
Or  pry  into  the  future  with  mingled  hope  and  dread, 
Still  thou,  my  child,  in  all  my  tho'w,  sad  tho'  they  be,  hast  part, 
And  of  thy  after-life  I  muse,  with  a  father's  anxious  hoan. 
E*ro  now  thou  emilest  winniogly,  to  bid  me  imile  again, 
And  ihy  looks  of  joy  and  innocence  revive  the  heart,  as  rain 
Hemes  the  drooping,  wlthcr'd  flower,  in  Autumn's  chilly  day, 
When  winds  and  storms  its  summer  leaves,  one  by  one  have  rent 
away. 

Oh  many  a  sad  aqd  heavy  hour  my  heart  has  felt  for  thee, 
And  many  a  prayer  my  lips  have  bcetuh'd  that  heaven  thy  guide 

m.iy  be,  [free. 
Throughout  the  giddy  maze  of  life,  and  from  sorrow  keep  thee 
Wot  from  those  griefs  that  ail  must  led,  who  tread  this  path  of 

care, 

Aod  that  weigh  on  every  bosom  doom'd  the  fate  of  man  to  bear— 
Bui  from  the  deep  regret  1  feel  for  many  a  wasted  hour, 
And  from  the  gnawing  of  remoreo,  unbridled  passion's  dower : 
That  thou  may'st  early  learn  to  check  thy  fancy's  treacherous 
glow, 

Iter  paint  too  fair  the  face  of  things,  the  dark  reverse  to  know — 
Nor,  fed  by  Mope,  too  long  believed,  when  she  has  taken  wing, 
Look  round  thee  on  the  human  face  as  on  a  hated  thing. 
Oh  never  may'st  thou  deem  the  world  what  it  has  seem'd  to  mo, 
The  field  of  strife  where  Virtue  falls  'neath  fraud  and  treachery : 
And  may'st  thou  by  no  sad  reverse,  man's  darker  passions  know, 
Xor  prove,  when  fortunes  change,  that  friendt  can  deal  the  hea- 
viest blow, 

That  he  who  shared  thy  inmost  soul,  may  prove  thy  deadliest  foe. 

Eveo  now,  upon  thy  gentlo  face,  too  plainly  I  behold 
The  impress  of  thy  future  ufe— thy  destiny  foretold. 
That  noble  brow,  so  fearless,  that  eye  so  bold  and  free, 
Bespeak  a  soul  undim'd  by  aught  of  wrong  or  perfidy— 
The  dreaming  pauses  'midst  thy  play,  as  if  of  sudden  thought, 
The  speaking  glances  of  thine  eye,  when  with  hope  and  gladness 

These  tell  a  tale  of  after  times,  when  I  no  more  shall  guide 
The  wandTioga  of  thy  youthful  feet,  or  lead  thee  by  my  side— 
%  When  the  fondness  of  a  father's  love  thou  never  more  canst 
ktu>w, 

And  I  ihail  in  an  early  grave  sleep  tranquilly  and  low. 
That  eager  glance,  that  buoyant  step,  that  shout  so  full  of  glee, 
Tell  me  that  tbou  in  manhood's  throngs  wilt  bear  thee  manfully- 
Thai  thou  wilt  trust  to  those  who  swear,  in  lovo  or  friendship, 

Aj»d  mourn,  like  me,  the  Illusion  o'er,  the  errors  of  thy  youth. 
Then  be  it  so— speed  on  thy  race,  thro'  sunshine  and  thro* 
shade: 

Fair  be  thy  young  imaginings— for  ah,  they  all  must  fade— 
And  may'st  thou,  when  the  visions  pass,  that  o'er  thy  slumbers 
bend, 

W  hen  life  grows  dark,  and  hearts  grow  cold,  find  thou  hast  still 
a  friend, 

True  to  the  last,  be  fortune  thine,  or  when  misfortune  lower. 
Bui  attHI,  should  keen  adversity,  rend  every  human  Ue, 
15-  n  thy  proud  soul  above  the  wreck,  the  tempest's  rage  defy. 
Look  on  my  face  again,  fair  boy,  the  clouds  have  passed  away— 

I  crus*  thee  to  that  better  guide,  who  checks  us  when  we  stray. 

And  l/tbe  thorn  must  wound  us  still,  whene'er  we  pluck  the  rose, 

fjjm  wisaiom,  which  inflicts,  can  teach  to  bear  life's  many  woes. 

Oiue  then,  and  kiss  thy  lather,  boy,— his  brow  no  more  is  dark; 

Smile  once  again,  pursue  thy  play,  and  carol  like  the  lark. 


What  leaves  were  these  so  rudely  torn  away? 

Whose  immortality  thus  roughly  foiled  ? 
What  aphoristic  dogs  have  had  their  day, 

And  of  their  hopes  been  suddenly  despoiled  ? 

Whose  leaf  was  this  ?  and  what  the  bay-wreath'd  name 
Which  here  its  glowing  fancies  did  rehearse  ? 

What  was  the  subject  which  it  doomed  to  Fame? 
Whose  knife  or  scissors  did  that  doom  reverse  ? 

Here  gallant  knights,  imagining  the  wings 
Of  the  famed  Pegasus  sustained  them,  soaring, 

Fiddled,  thou  false  one!  on  their  own  heartstrings, 
Whilst  thou  thy  soul  in  laughter  wcrt  outpouring ! 

A  score  of  petty  minstrels  might  have  lain, 
And,  like  the  Abbey  Sleepers,  found  good  lying 

In  this  brief  space — but  none,  alas!  remain, 
Thou'st  sent  their  ashes  to  the  four  winds  flying! 

Behold  my  Muse,  Colossus  like,  bestride 

The  fallen  honors  of  each  beau  and  lover- 
Ghosts  of  departed  songs,  that  here  have  died, 
How  many  of  ye  now  do  o'er  me  hover? 


*  A  hot  region  has  no  terrors  for  the  Laplanders.   None  but  a 
I  very  cold  place  of  punishment  ia  adapted  to  their  imagination. 
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Methought  I  heard  ye  then,  as  first  ye  threw 
Your  soft  imaginings  in  dreamy  numbers, 

And  o'er  my  soul  the  sweet  enchantment  flew 
Like  music  faintly  heard  in  midnight  slumbers. 


*♦**♦* 

When  whim,  or  chance,  or  spite,  my  leaf  shall  tear, 

Grant  me  in  turn,  yc  fates!  some  gentle  poet- 
One  who  shall  lie  with  such  a  grace,  you'd  swear 
That  if  indeed  he  lied,  he  did'nt  know  it! 


For  the  Southern  Literary 
A  PRODIGIOUS  HOSE. 

Mr.  White:  Your  facetious  correspondent  Pbrti- 
nax  Placid,  seems  so  deeply  versed  in  what  may  be 
called  nasal  music,  that  I  am  very  sure  ho  would  have 
recorded,  in  his  lato  communication,  and  in  far  better 
stylo  than  mine,  the  history  of  a  nose.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  furnish  him  with  a  fow  "memorabilia,"  of 
this  extraordinary  protuberance,  (nasi  it  could  not  pro- 
perly  be  called,)  against  his  next  narrative  of  a  nasal 
concert. 

It  was  the  property  of  a  Virginia  gentleman,  long 
since  dead,  who  had  attained,  at  a  very  early  age,  the 
enormous  weight  of  somo  seven  or  eight  and  twenty 
Btonc.  It  had  no  resemblanco  to  that  of  Slawkcnbcr- 
gius — as  delineated  by  Sterne — nor  to  Dan  Jackson's, 
so  frequently  and  fondly  described  by  Swift— nor  to 
that  of  the  sensual  Bardolph,  so  famous  in  dramatic  an- 
nals, for  the  phosphorescent  quality  of  shining  in  the 
dark,  ascribed  to  it  by  his  friend  FalstafT.  In  short,  such 
was  its  unique  conformation,  that  it  would  have  defied 
tho  skill  of  Dr.  Taliacoiius  himself,  even  with  the 
choice  of  any  part  of  the  human  body,  to  manufacture 
any  thing  at  all  like  iu  Although  it  approached  more 
the  bulbous  kind  of  nose,  than  any  other,  and  in  shape, 
strongly  resembled  tho  noseyOf  the  Hippopotamus,  or 
river  horse,  it  was  so  disproportionately  small,  when 
contrasted  with  die  two  tumuli  of  flesh  between  which 
it  was  deeply  imbedded,  that  it  was  quite  invisible  t 
any  person  taking  a  profile  view  of  the  face,  which 
seemed  to  be  literally  noselesB.  Add  to  this,  the  projec- 
tion of  an  upper  lip  of  double  the  usual  thickness,  which 
so  nearly  closed  the  two  apertures  through  which  the 
proprietor  breathed,  as  to  render  it  perfectly  manifest 
to  all  beholders,  that  to  sleep  in  any  other  way  but  with 
his  moudi  at  least  half  open,  was  utterly  impracticable. 
This  accordingly,  was  his  invariable  habit;  and  th< 
consequences  can  be  much  more  easily  imngined,  (dim" 
cult  as  it  was,)  than  described.  To  relate  every  talc 
that  1  have  heard  of  his  snoring  achievements,  would 
certainly  bring  into  some  suspicion  the  veracity  of  thost 
from  whom  I  heard  them.  In  lender  regard,  therefore, 
for  their  character,  I  will  repeat  only  two ;  but  by  these 
alone,  both  you  and  your  readers  may  judge  pretty 
well  of  the  rest. 

The  first  was,  that  on  a  mcmorablo  occasion,  when 
his  crater  was  in  full  blast,  his  nasal  explosions  actu- 
ally burst  open  a  bran  new  door,  although  the  bolt  o 
the  lock  was  turned.  At  another  time,  it  is  related  of 
him,  that  arriving  late  at  night  at  his  favorite  tavern  in 
Alexandria,  he  was  conducted  into  a  room,  furnished  with 
two  beds,  in  one  of  which  was  a  little  Frenchman,  fast 
asleep,  who  had  gone  to  rest  without  any  expectation 


of  receiving  a  fellow  lodger.   Into  the  empty  bud  the  (at 
gentleman  soon  entered ;  and  being  a  precious  deeper, 
he  remained  but  a  few  minutes  awake.  Much,  how- 
ever, and  most  startling  work  was  always  to  be  done, 
before  sound  sleep  ensued  ;  for  a  prelude  was  to  be  per- 
formed,  which  might  aptly  be  compared  to  the  fearful 
sounds  of  a  roan  in  the  agonies  of  death  by  strangula- 
tion, from  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel.  This  being 
ohnost  enough  to  awaken  the  dead,  wc  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  little  Frenchman  was  instantly  arous- 
ed —aroused  too,  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  such  terror 
as  would  probably  be  caused  in  any  one,  at  the  idea  of 
a  murder  being  committed  in  his  room.  This  conrie- 
lion  flashed  upon  his  mind,  with  all  its  accompanying 
horror,  at  the  moment  he  awoke.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  he  sprang  out  of  bed— not  exacdy  "in  puris 
/'  but  certainly  in  a  dress  very  unsuitable  for 
company,  and  rushed  headlong  down  ihree  flight*  of 
stairs,  crying  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "murder!  moo 
dieul  murder!  murder!"    As  may  well  be  imagined, 
this  produced  a  general  rush  of  the  lodgers  from  their 
apartments,  and  in  costume  similar  to  his  own.- 
Thc  females  were  screaming  in  their  highest  key-ihe 
in  their  far  harsher  tones,  were  roaring  out, 
"what's  die  matter?  what's  the  matter?"  while  the 
lillle  Frenchman  reiterated  still  more  loudly  his  piteous 
cries  of  "murder!  mon  dicu!  murder!  murder!"  A 
of  such  indescribable  confusion  ensued,  that  some 
lime  elapsed  before  the  equally  terrified  tavern  keeper, 
who  had  joined  the  throng,  had  the  least  chance  of  un- 
ravelling the  mystery.  At  last,  however,  sufficient  quiet 
was  restored  to  enable  him  to  understand  from  tbf  ' 


Frenchman,  why  he  had  fled  from  his  room  wilhsuch 
precipitation.  An  irrepressible  burst  of  laughter  had 
nearly  suffocated  the  poor  landlord,  before  he  could  gam 
sufficient  breath  to  explain  to  his  guests,  that  the  whole 
cause  of  their  dreadful  alarm,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
fat  gcnUeman's  tuning  and  preluding  upon  his  nasal 
instrument,  as  was  his  invariable  custom,  preliminary 
to  the  much  deeper  sleep  that  always  followed;  and 
which  was  indicated  by  a  combination  of  such  un- 
earthly sounds,  that  diey  might  reasonably  thank  their 
stars  that  the  preparation  they  had  received  was  w 

DEMOCfJTW,  «• 


SWIMMIKG. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  an  allu- 
sion in  the  tale  of  "The  Doom"  to  an  rodrodual^ 
performed  die  feat  of  swimming  across  the  James 
the  falls  above  this  city.    A  valuable  corn*r*» 
who  was  the  bold  swimmer  alluded  to,  wnta  «* 
follows: 

"I  noticed  die  allusion  in  the  Doom.  The™" 
seems  to  compare  my  swim  with  that  of  Lord  Bjw 
whereas  Uicre  can  be  no  comiKirison  between  • 
Any  swimmer  "in  the  falls"  in  mydsys,*^^ 
swum  Ihc  Hellespont,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  Bi- 
ter.   I  swam  from  Ludlam's  wharf  to  \*  ar*)dc,  \>* 
miles,)  in  a  hot  June  sun,  against  one  of  »^ 
tides  ever  known  in  the  river.   It  would  bare  W 
feat  comparatively  easy  to  swim  twenty  im» 
water.   I  would  not  diink  much  of  attempt"?  to  ■» 
the  British  Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais." 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger." 
"THE  GRATE  OF  FORGOTTEN  GENIUS*** 

BT  AN  UNDERGRADUATE.  ' 

Anxious  thought  that  wished 
To  go,  yet  whither  knew  not  well  to  go, 
PdswsmiI  hia  aoul  and  held  it  Kill  awhile  : 
He  listened  and  heard  from  far  the  voice  of  fame, 
Ilt-in-it  and  w  is  charmed,  and  deep  and  sudden  vow 
Of  resolution  made  to  be  renowned. 
And  deeper  vowed  to  keep  his  vow. — Pollock, 

The  summer  of  18—,  was  the  fourth  which  I  had 
■pent  at  C  College,  and  with  it,  ended  my  collegi- 
ate life.    The  scenes,  which  my  long  residence  there 
had  made  sacred  to  the  memory,  were  now  becoming 
still  more  sacred  as  the  time  of  my  departure  drew 
near.    Every  object,  which  was  at  all  associated  with 
meeting-scenes  and  parting-adieus,  had  become  a  magi- 
cian's wand,— recalling  the  absent  and  the  dead — tow- 
ering hopes,  now  buried  in  the  tomb,  and  nnguish, 
which,  thus  recalled,  is  but  the  bliss  which  the  dreamer 
enjoys,  when  he  wakes  and  feels  himself  secure  from 
the  precipice,  from  whose  edge  a  moment  before  he  was 
plunging  into  a  gulph  below.   No  scene  was  to  me  so 
sacred  as  the  student's  grave-yard;  for  in  it,  I  often 
mounted  over  the  woes  and  ills  of  life,  and  almost  un- 
consciously wished  for  a  fate  like  the  young  men's  who 
slept  in  its  repose.   There  were  then  only  four  graves— 
three  were  side  by  side,  having  tomb-stoncs,  epiUiphcd 
to  the  memory  of  those  whose  ashes  reposed  beneath 
them.    The  fourth  stood  alone — over  it  was  a  rude 
stooe,  on  which  was  visible  no  tribute  to  him,  whose  re- 
mains were  there.     His  was  a  destiny  which  often 
made  me  look  upon  the  unlettered  stone  with  the  deep- 
est sympathy.   One  only  thing  seemed  to  be  known  of 
this  grave— one  tribute  only  did  lime  pay  to  his  memo- 
ry— for  to  the  pilgrim  who  passed  by  and  hastily  in- 
quired "who  sleeps  there?"  naught  was  ever  replied 
but  the  simple,  yet  eloquent  elegy,  "  that  is  the  "  Grnre 
of  Ike  Forgotten  Genua."    In  this  unconscious  elegy, 
there  was  that  which  made  me  look  upon  it,  almost  as 
the  grave  of  a  brother. 

It  was  here  that  I  often  retired  during  the  last  days  of 
my  stay  nt  C  College.  Here  I  could  enjoy  an  un- 
interrupted revery,  and  call  before  me  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  and  weep  o'er  the  destiny  of  forgotten  genius;  yet, 
even  then,  I  sometimes  thought  their  fate  the  happiest 
which  could  fill  to  the  lot  of  man.  Perhaps  they  have 
prayed  for  the  gift  of  oblivion.  Perhaps  they  have 
wished  not  to  be  remembered.  Their  last  desire  may 
have  been, 

«« Silent  let  me  sink  to  earth 
With  no  officious  mourners  near : 
1  would  not  mar  oue  hour  of  mirth 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear." 

A  few  days  before  my  departure  from  the  college,  I 
was  walking  thoughtfully  through  the  grove,  which  sur- 
rounded this  little  grave-yard,  when  suddenly  I  beheld 
a  stately  figure,  standing  near  the  unepitnphed  grave. 
He  stood  for  a  moment — then  approached  the  grave- 
stone— seemed  to  take  something  from  it,  and  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  for  a  moment,  look  fixedly  at 
the  stone.  He  arose — hastily  left  the  grave  and  direct- 
ed his  course  towards  a  little  village  below.  Here  was 
a  mystery !  Is  litis  a  relative — a  brother  of  the  "  forgot- 
ten genius,"  who  has  at  last  come  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
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his  long  neglected  memory  ?  I  ran  to  the  grave.  Be- 
hold !  the  name  of  him  who  had  so  long  been  forgotten ! 
The  mysterious  stranger  had  discovered  the  name  of 
the  being  who  was  buried  there,  which  had  been  almost 
covered  by  the  moss  that  had  collected  upon  the 
stone,  and  which  till  then  I  hod  never  observed. 

At  twilight  I  wns  again  in  the  grove,  and  again  saw 
the  same  figure  approach  the  grave.  He  stood  over  it, 
and  I  distinctly  heard  these  words,  "hapless  being! 
Would  that  I  had  been  here  to  case  thy  dying  agony. 
Yet  'tis  well !  I  grieve  not !  Thy  spirit  is  at  rest." 

I  did  not  hesitate,  but  immediately  approached  the 
stranger,  who  seemed  a  little  surprised,  but  by  no 
means  disconcerted, 

"Stranger,"  I  said,  "thou  grievest  not  nlone!  Par- 
don me  for  intruding  upon  thy  grief.  I  wish  only  to 
add  my  sympathy  to  your  anguish  " 

"Thou'rl  welcome!"  said  the  stranger,  "I  thank  thee 
for  thy  sympathy :  but  tell  me  ?  Is  the  talc  of  him,  who 
sleeps  in  that  grave  still  known?" 

"It  is  only  known  that  he  was  once  a  student  of 

C  College,  and  that  his  tomb  has  long  been  called 

the  "Grave  of  the  Forgotten  Genius"  I  replied.  But 
the  stranger  seemed  not  to  hear  mc — made  no  answer 
and  approached  again  to  the  grave,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  which  now  shone  brightly,  read  the  name 
"Waller  ,"  exclaiming,  "yes  'tis  my  younger  bro- 
ther, who  died  fifteen  years  ago."  "  And  were  none  of 
his  friends"  I  inquired,  "at  his  side  during  his  last  ill- 
ness?" 

"Alas"  said  lie,  "his  spirit  was  gone,  ere  the  news 
reached  thern,  that  he  was  sick!"  and  then  after  a  short 
silence  the  stranger  continued.  "But  come  with  me  to 
yonder  village  ?  I  will  there  give  you  all  the  information 
you  want."  I  immediately  gave  my  assent,  and  after 
the  stranger  had  again  stood  silently  over  the  grave 
seemingly  engaged  in  supplicating  the  favor  of  heaven, 
we  approached  the  village.  We  entered  the  village 
inn,— the  stranger  left  me  for  n  moment,  but  soon  re- 
entered the  room  in  which  he  had  left  mc,  bearing  in 
one  hand  a  small  manuscript,  and  in  the  other  a  purse. 
"This  manuscript"  said  he,  "will  give  you  the  tale  of 
him,  who  is  now  known  only  as  the  Forgotten  Genius. 
This  purse  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  crowns,  half 
of  which  you  must  cause  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of 
a  monument  over  my  brother's  grave,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  deposited  in  the  county  treasury,  the  interest 
to  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grove  around  the 
student's  grave-yard." 

"It  is  now  late"  said  tho  stranger,  "my  duty  calls 
me  one  hundred  miles  hence  before  to-morrow  evening. 
I  must  rest  a  little,  and  continue  my  journey." 

I  then  pressed  the  stranger's  hand.  Neither  spoke. 
The  tears  flowed  down  the  stranger's  cheeks,  and  I  felt 
that  I  was  parting  from  a  brother ;  without  die  least 
hope  that  1  should  ever  see  him  again,  I  retired  to  my 
room,  but  it  was  only  to  give  vent  to  the  excess  of  my 
feelings.  I  continued  walking  through  my  apartment 
until  dawn,  and  on  going  out,  was  informed  that  the 
stranger  had  just  set  out  on  his  journey.  I  rushed  to 
my  room  again,  full  of  doubt  and  grief— opened  the 
manuscript  which  had  been  given  to  nte  by  the  stranger, 
and  read  as  follows: — 

"Walter  Dunlnp  was  born  in  Chestntcc  Village, 
which  is  situated  on  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
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Tennessee  river,  and  surrounded  by  ihoite  beautiful  Tal- 
lies, so  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains.  His  father  had  been  the  first,  and  was  at 
his  birth  the  principal  merchant  in  Chestatee  Village. 
He  was  not  wealthy,  yet  his  economy  had  enabled  him 
to  afford  means  for  the  education  of  his  sons  at  one  of 
the  first  colleges  in  the  cast.  The  procurement  of  this 
had  been  his  whole  ambition,  and  it  may  well  be  ima- 
gined, that  any  evidences  of  talent  and  genius  in  hit 
sons,  would  please  him  much.  In  his  infancy,  Waller 
displayed  in  his  slightest  actions,  a  nobleness,  a  gene- 
rosity, and  a  daunilcssncss  which  at  once  won  the  heart 
of  his  father,  and  Waller  had  not  been  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  a  tutor  more  than  six  months,  ere  he  was 
far  in  advance  of  those  who  had  spent  years  in  the 
school-room.  Already  did  the  father*  and  mothers  of 
Chestatee  Village  hold  up  Walter  to  their  children  as  a 
model  for  their  imitation.  He  had  not  passed  his 
twelfth  year  before  he  was  sent  with  an  elder  brother  to 
a  college  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  his  paternal 
home. 

We  arrived  at  C  College  full  of  hope  and  expec- 
tation, for  the  writer  of  this  narrative  was  the  next  elder 
brother  of  Waller.  We  looked  only  for  that  continual 
flow  of  spirits  and  sprighllincss,  which  the  chnnging 
and  novel  scenes  of  our  journey  had  excited,  and  were 
therefore  illy  prepared  to  meet  the  rigid  confinement 
and  discipline  of  a  college-life.  At  first  we  sat  out  wuli 
ardor,  and  Walter  especially,  seemed  delighted  wiih 
the  prospect  of  pleasure  which  lay  before  him.  Yet 
the  most  ardent  aud  ambitious,  are  not  always  the  most 
successful  students.  A  sudden  prospect  of  an  adven- 
ture, full  of  romance  and  chivalry,  seldom  fails  to  be- 
witch their  imagination,  and  those  who  Iwfore  were  first 
and  most  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  arc  often, 
by  a  single  incident  of  mirth  and  pleasure  converted 
into  ring-leaders  of  insubordination,  unwilling  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  constantly 
contriving  means  of  interrupting  the  peace  of  those 

around  them.    There  were  such  at  C  College,  and 

it  was  not  long  ere  Walter  was  ranked  among  the  most 
ungovernable  members  of  the  institution.  Six  months 
had  not  elapsed,  ere  he  was  represented  to  his  fa 
ther,  as  one  who  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  station  he 
occupied,  and  was  thus  privately  dismissed.  These 
were  the  circumstances:  Walter  and  myself  were 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a  distant  relative  who 
was  connected  with  the  institution,  and  he  was  to  sup- 
ply us  with  whatever  money  we  needed.  The  frequent 
applications  whieh  Walter  had  made  to  his  guardian 
nt  last  caused  a  prompt  refusal,  which  greatly  dis- 
pleased Waller.  He  went  to  the  apartment  occu- 
pied by  his  guardian,  and  took  the  sum  for  which  he 
had  applied.  This  act  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal, 
for  he  was  not  yet  able  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong, — so  that  it  could  not  have  entered  into 
his  mind  that  he  was  then  committing  a  crime,  which 
was  subject  to  the  severest  punishment.  His  guar- 
dian, offended  at  the  indignity  which  he  thought 
had  been  offered  him,  reported  the  child  who  was 
placed  under  his  peculiar  protection,  to  the  president  of 
the  college,  for  thrfi.  Thus  was  the  thoughtless,  ihr 
generous  and  noble  Walter,  beloved  by  all  his  compa- 
nions, implicated  and  deemed  guilty  of  an  act,  among 
the  basest  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes.   This  news  might » 


well  astonish  the  too  confiding  father  of  Waller.  He 
was  scarcely  able  to  think,  or  to  speak,  when  he  receiv- 
ed the  request  which  the  faculty  had  m  ide.  It  was  a 
journey  of  several  days,  yet  this  did  not  stop  the  weep- 
ing father,  who  hastened  to  the  college  to  examine  in 
person  the  nature  of  the  offence.  On  his  arrival,  he 
too  was  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  his  son.  In  vain 
did  his  youthful  eloquence  attempt  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  taking  that  which  was  his  own,  and 
that  which  was  another's.  His  father's  rigid  justice 
could  not  comprehend  the  distinction,  which  though  in- 
correct, was  perfectly  natural  Well  do  I  remember 
the  sad  and  woe-worn  countenance  of  our  parent. 
Never  have  I  seen,  during  a  lapse  of  almost  twenty 
year's  observation,  a  father  lament  so  bitterly  orer  the 
fate  of  his  son. 

"  My  son,"  said  he  to  me,  as  he  was  about  to  set  ©nt 
with  Walter,  to  leave  me  to  solitude  and  tears,  "act 
honorably  for  my  sake,"  and  as  we  shook  hands,  tears 
came  to  relieve  the  agony  which  oppressed  us.  Waller, 
too,  who  till  now  had  been  firm  and  unmoved,  boldly 
•nforming  his  companions  of  his  situation  and  defending 
his  actions,  embraced  mc  tenderly,  and  then  more  than 
at  any  other  ttine  during  ray  life,  when  my  feelings  were 
only  suggested  by  nature,  did  my  heart  respond  to  the 
thrilling  lines  • 

"  The  word  that  bid*  ua  sever, 
It  sound*  not  yet,  no,  no,  no  !'• 

We  parted !  Months  passed  on  and  not  a  word  from 
Walter.  At  last  a  letter  cimc  from  my  father.  It 
breathed  still  the  same  feelings  and  anguish  which 
he  felt  at  our  separation.  "  Walter,"  said  he,  "  still  re- 
mains inexorable !  He  is  ruined,  and  I  am  not  able  u> 
control  him.  You,  my  son,  you  nl^ne  can  cheer  my 
heart  and  recal  me  from  the  woe  which  Walter  has 
caused  me."  At  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  time  I 
had  separated  from  my  father,  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  just  sent  Waller  to  live  with  an  uncle,  who  resided 
on  the  Elk— a  river  whose  banks  were  then  but  thinly 
settled,  where  he  hoped  the  retirement  of  his  situation 
and  the  good  counsel  of  his  uncle,  would  work  a  refor- 
mation in  die  feelings  aud  principles  of  Walter. 

"If  Uits  fail,"  he  concluded,  "I  am  at  an  end— my 
last  hope  is  destroyed  and  my  heart  is  broken."  More 
than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  my  departure  for  the 
college,  and  for  the  first  time  was  I  summoned  U>  my 
paterinl  home.  I  returned,  and  oh,  how  changed  was 
the  scene!  I  had  left  my  father's  a  house  of  constant 
happiness,  but  now  scarcely  a  smile  was  familiar  to  the 
face  of  a  person  in  the  family.  My  father  was  absent 
in  mind,  and  talked  of  forsaking  business.  I  remained 
two  months,  and  used  all  my  endeavors  to  recal  his 
thoughts  to  the  objects  around  him,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure succeeded.    I  again  returned  to  C  College— 

where  I  remained  two  years  longer,  not  forgetting  U> 
write  often  to  my  father  in  such  a  style  as  to  make  him 
forget  that  subject  which  weighed  so  heavily.upon  his 
spirits;  nor  did  I  forget  Walter,  to  whom  I  often 
wrote,  although  my  letters  were  never  answered,  and 
had  reason  to  hope  that  they  were  not  only  agreea- 
ble to  him,  but  gladly  received  The  last  year  of  my 
collegiate  life  ended!  I  flew  to  my  home,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  urgent  request  of  my  father,  who  still 
spoke  of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Waller,  who  had 
just  returned.   I  was  greeted  with  the  sincercst  joy — 
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and  Walter,  as  my  father  informed  me,  wept  for  the 
first  time  since  our  separation  four  years  before,  and  I 
felt,  that  I  had  been  restored  to  a  long  lost  brother. 
He,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  suddenly  wrested  from  the 
gloom  which  had  so  long  surrounded  him,  and  we  ram* 
bied  oTer  the  hills,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  school-boy 
sports,  again  mingled  together  in  the  society  of  youth- 
ful friends,  and  were  again  as  happy  and  as  joyous,  as 
we  were,  ere  we  experienced  the  pestilential  influence 
of  a  college. 

Immediately  after  my  return  home,  my  father  entreat- 
ed me  to  use  every  means  for  the  reformation  of  Walter, 
st  the  same  time,  evincing  all  the  bitterness  of  grief 
and  despair.  My  whole  object  was  now  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  orer  the  mind  of  Walter.  We  read  toge- 
ther— talked  and  laughed  together — and  indulged  toge- 
ther those  anticipations  of  the  future,  so  bright  and 
enchanting  to  the  minds  of  the  young.  Often  did  his 
eye  brighten  at  the  suggestion  of  his  future  glory  and 
greatness.  Thus,  by  slow  but  certain  progress,  did  be 
allow  himself  to  be  dragged  from  the  despair  and  gloom 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  read  the  tales  of  the 
great  and  renowned,  and  again  was  fired  with  ambition 
which  prompted  him  to  look  for  a  name  equal  to  theirs. 
Long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  himself  as 
an  offcast  from  society — as  one  scorned  and  shunned 
by  the  good  and  the  generous :  for  none  had  encouraged 
him  to  hope  even  that  the  disgrace  which  had  come  so 
*oon  to  snatch  him  from  the  light  of  joy,  and  siuk  him 
to  the  depths  of  despair  could  ever  be  forgotten.  How 
many  noble,  ardent  and  ambitious  youths,  have  thus  been 
driven  to  the  night  of  woe  and  mental  desolation  ?  How 
many  have  been  urged  to  the  extremity  of  human  depra- 
vity by  the  too  rigid  decree  of  a  father's  or  a  guardian's 
justice  ?  How  many  like  Walter,  have  been  driven  be- 
fore the  gale  of  prosperity,  then  suddenly  abandoned,  left 
scorched  and  desolate,  as  the  proud  vessel  which  is  cast 
upon  the  barren  shore,  and  left  to  moulder  in  the  "winds 
and  rains  of  heaven!"  Yet  there  was  one  thing  which 
seemed  to  afford  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  all  was 
not  lost.  For  when  we  participated  in  the  amusements 
of  youth  together,  and  he  again  received  such  evidences 
of  respect  from  those  around  him,  that  he  could  not  be- 
lieve them  insincere,  and  when  he  had  forgotten  his 
hopeless  destiny,  there  came  over  his  spirit  lucid  inter- 
vals, in  which  he  explored  the  sublime  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  Paley,  and  became  master  of  all  the  descrip- 
tions and  sentiments  of  Addison.  As  we  rumbled  one 
day  in  a  solitary  grove,  Walter  suddenly  stopped,  and 
after  a  moment's  silence,  said  in  a  firm  but  melancholy 
tone,  "  my  brother,  the  last  four  years  of  my  life  have 
been  desolate,  dreary  like — a  solitary  waste.  Yet  this 
was  not  my  fault !  I  have  been  an  outcast— no  human 
being  sympathized  with  me — none  trusted  me— none 
esteemed  me— none  would  receive  my  company  but  the 
profligate  and  abandoned,  with  whom  I  was  taught  to 
class  myself  ere  I  distinguished  between  error  and  truth  ? 
Thou  alone  hast  remained  faithful,  and  I  now  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindness  and  advice.  I  was  exiled 
from  my  paternal  home,  I  returned  heart-stricken  and 
miserable,  yet  I  received  no  sympathy,  until  you  came 
like  an  angel  of  mercy,  to  reeal  me  to  light.  May 

heaven  Here  his  voice  faltered,  and  a  flood  of 

tears  came  to  his  relief.  After  a  few  moments  he  con- 
tinued: "  I  have  resolved  to  return  to  C  College  and 


there  retrieve  the  happiness,  the  honor  and  character, 
which  a  youthful  folly  has  taken  from  me.  I  thank  you 
for  your  tears  of  sympathy.  You  can  participate  in 
my  feelings  and  do  justice  to  my  motives."  It  was 
thus,  in  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  conversa- 
tions which  I  ever  held,  that  Walter  disclosed  to  me  the 
very  purpose  which  I  had  prayed  in  all  the  fervor  of 
supplication  he  might  resolve  upon.  I  soon  after 
made  known  his  feelings  to  his  father,  and  soon, 
almost  instantaneously,  he  again  left  his  paternal  home 

to  return  to  C         College.    He  left  us  agitated  with 

doubt  and  the  deepest  anxiety  for  his  success.  He 
left  us,  warmed  with  the  admiration  which  his  noble 
purpose  could  not  fail  to  inspire,  but  racked  with  that 
awful  feeling  of  dread,  which  the  uncertainty  of  hope 
always  occasions.  Walter  did  not  weep — he  did  not 
seem  moved,  and  yet  there  was  that  in  his  countenance 
which  spoke  eloquently  of  feeling.  And  yet  there  were 
tears  to  hallow  the  memory  of  our  separation.  A  little 
brother,  scarce  able  to  realize  the  scene  around  him, 
shed  tears  of  childish  sorrow— a  sister,  enthusiastic  in 
her  affection  for  her  brother  shed  tears — and  a  father 
too,  whose  locks  were  whitened  with  grief,  showed 
youthful  sympathy  at  his  son's  adieu— and  1  too,  was 
not  unmoved. 

Walter  Dunlap  is  again  atC  College!  The  fare- 
well scene,  which  had  convinced  him  how  deeply  the 
happiness  of  his  relatives  could  be  affected  bv  his  suc- 
cess— the  powerful  sympathy  which  euch  an  occasion 
had  displayed,  at  once  establish  him  in  his  purpose. 
Fame,  honor,  and  usefulness,  were  the  beacon-lights 
which  illumined  his  path,  and  the  eternal  gratitude  of  a 
sister — a  brother — a  heart-broken  father,  the  ministering 
spirits  which  cheered  him  amid  the  storms  of  passion 
and  misery,  incident  to  the  human  heart.  Kirke  White 
was  the  model  which  he  set  before  his  mind — because 
there  was  a  sympathy  to  his  mind  between  their  desti- 
nies, although  White  had  never  received  a  moral  blight, 
yet  it  was  enough  that  they  had  both  been  pursued  by 
the  rigor  of  fate. 

From  the  moment  he  entered  the  walls  of  the  college, 
he  began  a  rigid  discipline  of  the  mind.  What  eleva- 
ted Milton,  he  would  ask,  to  nn  equality  with  the  gods  7 
What  gave  to  Newton  a  comprehension  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  universe,  and  to  Franklin  a  power  over  the 
elements  ?  and  then  triumphantly  answer,  study — un- 
ceasing study.  "If  Socrates  had  contented  himself 
with  only  wishing  and  sighing  to  enter  the  field  of  phi- 
losophical truth — if  he  had  prayed,  however  fervently, 
could  that  have  sufficed  to  make  him  the  Prince  of  Phi- 
losophers 1  Naught  but  the  deepest,  unbroken  thought 
could  have  made  him  sport  familiarly  with  the  subtleties 
of  philosophy,  clothed  as  they  then  were,  in  all  the 
gloom  of  ancient  mythology.  So  thought  Walter  Dun- 
lap.  Night  after  night  did  he  wear  himself  away  by 
the  intensity  of  his  study  and  the  depth  of  his  thought. 
A  year  had  not  passed,  ere  he  had  run  through  much  of 
the  whole  collegiate  course — made  himself  master  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  gained  a  prize  in  astronomical 
calculations.  Mind  cannot  conceive  the  joy  which  he 
felt  at  this  bucccss.  The  image  of  a  father,  smiling 
with  tenderness  and  approbation,  blessing  him  with  the 
unbounded  gratitude  which  a  father  only  can  feel,  was 
ever  present  to  his  mind.  Who  can  measure  the  depth 
of  his  joy?  Who  can  count  the  sighs  of  anguish  which 
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these  moments  of  joy  now  repayed?  Well  might  he 
say,  in  reference  to  his  own  life, 

"  One  moment  may,  with  bibs  repay 


Yet  ho  did  not  esteem  his  work  yet  ended—his  purpose 
yet  realized.  Innumerable  difficulties,  coiling  for  ener- 
gy to  brave  the  prospect  of  years  of  application,  pre- 
sented themselves.  Uc  resolved  to  banish  from  his 
heart  every  image  of  despair,  nnd  if  the  attainment 
of  glory  and  usefulness  required  it, 

«'  To  drink  even  to  the  very  dregs 
The  bitterest  cup  that  time  could  measure  out, 
And  having  done,  look  up  and  aak  for  more." 

He  received  no  joy  but  in  the  action  of  mind—in  con- 
verse with  the  proudest  philosophers  of  the  world.  If 
he  was  but  allowed  to  walk  with  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
in  the  grove  of  Academus,  and  listen  to  their  discourses 
he  was  content.  And  yet,  philosopher  as  he  was,  he  did 
not  wish  to  die  unlamentcd,  with  no  epitaph  to  his 
memory.  How  could  he  remain  in  the  world,  and  leave 
it,  without  having  made  one  discovery  in  science—  esta- 
blished one  truth  which  might  benefit  mankind— done 
aught  that  could  endear  his  name  to  posterity — caused 
one  heart's  gratitude  to  follow  him  to  the  tomb?  Such 
a  thought  was  sad— unutterable !  It  was  thus  he  was 
hurried  on  in  his  mental  application,  till  at  last  it  be- 
came far  too  incessant  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  He 
saw  the  consequence,  yet  could  not  stay  the  impetuous 
workings  of  his  own  mind— now  beyond  his  control. 
His  last  letter  to  me,  thus  concluded,  "since  I  cannot 
expect  a  long  residence  on  this  earth,  my  only  wish  is, 
that  I  may  have  at  least  one  kind  friend  who  will  can- 
didly inscribe  upon  my  tomb,  this  simple  epitaph, 
"  Here  lies  a  heart,  that  beat  for  fame." 

Soon  after  the  reception  of  this  letter,  we  were  informed 

by  the  president  of  C  College,  that  Walter  Dunlap 

had  died  suddenly,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
occasioned  by  an  exposure  to  the  air  for  several  hours, 
while  observing  the  corruscations  of  the  Aurora  bortalis. 

Thus  died  Walter  Dunlap— a  child  of  sorrow — a  be- 
ing of  the  strongest  aspirations — possessing  a  genius 
which  would  have  elevated  him  to  a  rank  with  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophers — and  wept  by  his  companions 
whose  tears  form  his  only  funeral  eulogy. 

His  life  may  show  the  danger  of  exposing  a  child  too 
early  to  the  contagion  of  a  college — the  folly  of  dealing 
too  harshly  with  youthful  errors — the  force  of  sympa- 
thy on  the  heart,  and  the  elevation  at  which  a  mind 
may  instantly  arrive.  Farewell." 

I  will  only  add  that  the  "student's  grave  yard"  now 
contains  a  monument  over  the  tomb  of  the  Forgotten 
Genius,  nnd  that  in  compliance  with  my  promise,  I 
caused  to  be  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Walter  Dunlap, 
the  eloquent  epitaph  contained  in  his  last  letter  to  his 
brother,  so  justly  due  to  the  actions  of  his  short  life. 

West  Point,  18th  April,  1835. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.. 
THE  HOUSE  MOUNTAIN  IN  VIRGINIA.  ^ 

This  double  mountain  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  romantic  county  of  Rockbridge.  It  stands 
seven  miles  west  of  Lexington,  from  whose  inha- 
bitants it  bides  the  setting  sunk  and  not  unfreqpdfit- 


ly  turns  the  summer  showers.  Being  separated 
from  the  neighboring  ridge  of  the  North  mountain, 
and  morelofly,  it  presents  its  huge  body  and  sharp 
angles  full  to  the  western  winds.  Cloudsare  often 
driven  against  it,  cloven  asunder,  and  cam*) 
streaming  on  to  tbe  right  and  left  with  a  space  of 
clear  sky  between,  similar  in  form  to  the  evening 
shadow  of  the  mountain. 

Sometimes  however,  a  division  of  the  cloud  after 
passing  the  town,  will  come  bounding  back  in  a 
current  of  air,  reflected  from  another  mountain. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  cloud  move  acrc&  the 
great  valley  in  Rockbridge,  shedding  its  contents 
by  the  way— strike  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  south 
eastern  side,  wheel  about  and  pursue  a  different 
course  until  it  is  exhausted.  The  traveller,  after 
the  shower  is  over,  and  the  clear  sunshine  has  in- 
duced him  to  put  off  his  cloak  and  umbrella,  ii 
surprised  by  the  sudden  return  of  the  rain  from 
the  same  quarter  towards  which  he  had  just  seen  it 
pass  away. 

What  is  called  the  House  Mountain,  consists  in 
fact,  of  two  oblong  parallel  mountains,  connected 
at  the  base,  and  rising  about  1500  feet  above  the 
common  level  of  the  valley.  The  summits  wbkh 
are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  resemble  the  roof 
of  a  house ;  tbe  ends  terminate  in  abrupt  precipi- 
ces; and  round  the  base,  huge  buttresses  taper  up 
against  the  sides,  as  if  designed  to  prop  the  mighty 
structure.  Tbe  students  of  Washington  College 
make  a  party  every  summer  to  visit  this  mountain 
for  the  sake  of  the  prospect.  They  set  out  in 
clear  weather  and  spend  the  night  on  the  mountain 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  morning  beauties  of  the  scene, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Having 
tw  ice  been  of  such  a  party,  the  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description,  from  a  memory  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  he  saw,  that  years  have  scarcely 
abated  the  vividness  of  its  ideas. 

The  first  time,  we  were  disappointed  by  tbe 
cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  should  have  made 
an  unprofitable  trip,  bad  not  an  unexpected  scene 
afforded  us  a  partial  reward  for  the  toils  of  the  a#- 
cent.  We  lodged  like  Indian  hunters  not  far  from 
the  summit,  where  a  little  spring  trickles  from  the 
foot  of  the  precipice.  After  we  had  slept  awhile, 
one  of  the  company  startled  us  with  the  cry  of Jiff! 
He  saw  with  astonishment  in  the  direction  of  tbe 
Blue  Ridge,  a  conflagration  that  cast  a  lurid 
glare  through  the  hazy  atmosphere.  Tbe  flame  rose 
and  spread,  every  moment  tapering  upwards  to  a 
point,  and  bending  before  the  night  breeze.  We 
first  imagined  that  a  large  barn  was  on  fire,  and 
thon  as  the  flame  grew,  that  the  beautiful  tillage 
of  Lexington  was  a  prey  to  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. While  we  gazed  with  fearful  anxiety,  the 
fiery  object  in  rising  yet  higher,  seemed  to  grow 
less  at  the  lower  extremity,  until  it  stood  forth  to 
our  joyful  surprise,  the  moon  half  full,  reddcn«d 
and-magfijfl&d  by,  the  raistv  aiA  beyogd  what  we 
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had  ever  seen.  Its  light  afforded  an  obscure  per- 
ception of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  the  land- 
scape. Shadowy  masses  of  mountains  darkened 
the  sight  in  various  directions,  and  spots  les9  dark 
ia  the  country  below,  gave  indications  of  fields  and 
bouses.  We  perceived  just  enough  to  make  us 
eager  for  a  more  distinct  and  general  view  of  the 
scene.  In  the  morning,  every  thing  was  hidden 
by  the  cloudy  confusion  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  next  time,  our  party  lodged  on  the  aerial 
summit  of  the  mountain,  by  a  fire  of  logs,  which 
might  have  served  the  country  for  a  beacon.  The 
weather  proved  favorable,  and  we  rose  before  the 
dawn  to  enjoy  the  opening  scene.  The  sky  was 
perfectly  serene,  but  all  the  world  below  was  en- 
veloped in  darkness  and  fog.  Our  fire  had  sunk 
to  embers.  The  gloom,  the  desolation,  the  death- 
like stillness  of  our  situation,  filled  every  mind 
with  silent  awe,  and  prepared  us  for  solemn  con- 
templation. We  spoke  little,  and  felt  disposed  to 
solitary  musing.  I  retired  alone  to  a  naked  rock 
which  raised  its  head  over  a  precipice,  turned  my 
face  to  the  cast,  and  waited  for  the  rising  sun,  if 
not  with  the  idolatrous  devotion,  yet  with  the  deep 
solemnity  of  the  Persian  Magii.  Presently  the 
dawn  began  to  show  the  dim  outline  of  the  Blue 


the  blessed  (so  famous  in  ancient  poetry,)  where 
light  and  peaco  reigned  perpetually.  But  the 
pleasing  illusion  was  soon  dissipated.  The  sur- 
face of  the  mist  hitherto  lying  still,  became  agi- 
tated like  a  boiling  caldron.  ,  Every  where  light 
clouds  arose  from  it  and  melted  away.  Pre- 
sently the  lower  hills  of  the  country  began  to  show 
their  top9  as  if  they  were  emerging  from  this 
troubled  sea.  W  hen  the  sun  displayed  his  full  orb 
of  living  fire,  the  vapory  commotion  increased, 
the  features  of  the  low  country  l>egan  to  be  un- 
veiled, and  the  first  audible  sound  of  the  morning, 
the  barking  of  a  farmer's  dog,  rose  from  a  deep 
vale  beneath,  and  completely  broke  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  twilight  scene.  When  the  sun  was 
an  hour  high,  the  fog  only  marked  the  deep  and 
curvilinear  beds  of  the  waters.  Nor  was  I  less 
delighted  with  the  realities  of  the  prospect  before 
me. 

The  country  lay  beneath  and  around  me  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  vision.  Along  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  great  valley,  a  thousand  farms  in  every 
variety  of  situation  were  distinctly  visible,  some  in 
low  vales,  some  on  the  upland  slopes,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  on  the  elevated  sides  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  northeast,  the  less  hilly  county  of  Au- 


Rid<*e  along  the  eastern  horizon,  at  the  distance  of  gusta  was  seen  in  dim  perspective,  like  a  large 


twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  When  the  morning  light 
ojiened  the  prospect  more  distinctly,  the  level  sur- 
face of  the  mist  which  covered  the  valley  became 
apparent;  and  the  mountain  tops  in  almost  every 
direction,  looked  like  islands  in  a  white,  placid, 
and  silent  ocean.  I  gazed  with  delighted  imagi- 
nation over  this  novel  and  fairy  scene ;  so  full  of 
sublimity  in  itself,  and  from  the  sober  twilight  in 
which  it  appeared,  so  much  like  the  work  of  fancy 
in  visions  of  a  dream.  The  trees  and  rocks  of  the 
nearest  islands  soon  became  visible;  more  distant 
islands  were  disclosed  to  view,  but  all  were  wild 
and  desolate.  I  felt  as  if  placed  in  a  vast  solitude, 
with  lands  and  seas  around  me  hitherto  undisco- 
vered by  man. 

Whilst  I  gazed  with  increasing  admiration  over 
the  twilight  scene,  and  endeavored  to  stretch  my 
into  the  dusky  regions  far  away,  my  atten- 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  sparks  of  dazzling 
brilliancy  which  shot  through  the  pines  on  the 
£lue  Ridge.  In  the  olden  time,  when  Jupiter's 
thunderbolts  were  manufactured  in  the  caverns  of 
^Etna,  never  did  such  glittering  scintillations  fly 
from  under  the  forge  hammers  of  Cyclops.  It 
was  the  sun  darting  his  topmost  rays  over  the 
mountain,  and  dispersing  their  sparkling  threads 
in  the  bright  and  cloudless  atmosphere.  Very 
soon  the  fancied  islands  around  me  caught  the 
splendid  hue  of  the  luminary,  and  shone  like  bur- 
nished gold  on  their  eastern  sides.  In  the  west, 
where  they  were  most  thickly  strown  over  the 
while  tea  of  mist,  and  where  their  sides  alone  ap- 
peared, I  could  imagine  them  to  be  the  islands  of 


level  of  blueish  erecn.  Stretching:  along  the  eas- 
tern  horizon  for  many  a  league,  the  Blue  Ridge 
shewed  a  hundred  of  its  lofty  pinnacles  among  which 
the  Peaks  of  Otter  toward  the  south,  rose  pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous.  The  valley  in  a  southwestern 
direction  was  partly  concealed  by  the  isolated  line 
of  the  Short  Hill :  but  beyond  that  appeared  at  in- 
tervals the  vales  of  James  river,  from  the  gap 
where  the  stream  has  burst  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  up  to  the  place  where  it  has  cloven  the 
North  mountain,  and  thence  round  by  the  west,  to 
the  remarkable  rent  which  it  has  made  in  the  solid 
rock  of  the  Jackson  mountain,  a  distance  alto- 
gether of  some  forty  miles. 

On  the  western  side,  the  view  is  of  a  different 
character.  Here  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  had  assembled  to  display  their  magni- 
ficence and  to  exhibit  with  proud  emulation,  their 
loftiness  and  their  length.  Line  upon  line,  ridge 
behind  ridge,  perched  over  one  another,  crossed 
the  landscape  in  various  directions,  here  swelling 
into  round  knobs,  and  ihere  stretching  off  in  long 
masses  far  and  wide;  until  they  faded  away  in  the 
blue  of  the  atmosphere,  and  distinction  of  form  and 
color  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

When  I  was  able  to  withdraw  my  eyes  from  the 
collective  whole  of  this  sublime  prospect,  and  to 
examine  the  particular  objects  that  appeared 
around  me,  I  was  struck  with  the  long  narrow 
vales  on  the  western  side.  The  cultivated  low 
grounds  and  streams  of  water,  all  converging  to- 
wards the  wider  stream  and  valley  of  the  James 
river,  presented  a  beautiful  contrast  with  tho  rude 
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grandeur  of  the  mountains  among  which  they  lay. 
When  I  looked  down  upon  the  country  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  House  Mountain,  I  admired 
the  beauties  of  the  scene.  The  woody  hillocks  and 
shady  dells  had  lost  every  rough  and  disagreeable 
feature :  the  surface  of  the  woods  was  uniformly 
smooth  and  green,  like  a  meadow,  and  wound  lie- 
fore  the  elevated  cyo  with  the  most  graceful  curves 
imaginable.  The  little  homesteads  about  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  the  large  farms  and  country  scats 
further  away  in  the  valley,  and  the  bright  group  of 
buildings  in  the  village  of  Lexington,  formed  a 
gentle  scene  of  beauty,  which  relieved  the  mind 
from  the  almost  painful  sublimity  of  the  distant 
prospect,  and  prepared  us,  after  hours  of  delightful 
contemplation,  to  descend  from  our  aerial  height, 
and  to  return  with  gratified  feelings  to  our  college 
and  studies  again. 
Lexington,  Virginia. 


For  ihe  Soutliorn  Literary  Messenger. 
VISIT  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  SPRIWG8, 

During  the  Summer  of  1834. 
NO.  I. 

On  the  morning  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  day 
early  in  July,  I  resumed  my  scat  in  the  mail 
coach  at  Lexington,  with  the  prospect  of  soon 
reaching  the  Virginia  Springs.  The  line  having 
been  recently  established  was  as  yet  little  known, 
and  on  this  occasion  I  was  the  only  passenger. 
Ample  opportunity  was  afforded  for  viewing  the 
charming  scenery  which  surrounds  this  village ; 
nnd,  certainly,  the  world  can  scarcely  present  a 
more  lovely  landscape  than  that  which  lay  before 
us  as  we  entered  upon  the  turnpike  which  leads  to 
the  Springs. 

At  the  toot  of  the  hill  which  we  were  descend- 
ing," Woods's  Creek"  was  stealing  along  through 
the  shaded  retreats  and  the  velvet  green  which 
lines  its  banks;  the  adjoining  hills  were  crowned 
with  waving  fields,  now  ripening  for  the  harvest ; 
the  chimnies  of  the  "  Mulberry  Hill"  residenco 
could  just  be  seen,  peering  above  the  groves  and 
the  foliago  which  throw  their  charms  around  its 
retirement;  the  ruins  of  the  "Old  Academy" — 
where  Alexander,  Baxter,  Matthews,  Rice,  and 
others  of  the  first  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
were  educated, — with  its  mouldering,  ivy-covered 
walls,  stood  in  melancholy  solitude  on  the  borders 
of  the  neighboring  forest.  Beyond,  was  the  rolling 
country  in  its  variety  of  scenery  ;  and  in  the  back 
ground,  the  House,  Jump  and  North  Mountains 
marking  their  clear  outline,  against  the  deep  azure 
of  a  cloudless  sky. 

After  winding  among  the  hills  for  a  few  hours, 
we  came  in  view  of  the  long,  unbroken  range  of 
mountains,  over  which  we  were  to  pass ;  and  though 
still  some  miles  from  tho  base,  the  road  could  be 
distinctly  traced,  running  in  straight,  and  then  in 


I  zigzag  directions  along  the  precipitous  ascent. 
Soon  after,  we  commenced  our  slow  progress  up 
the  mountain,  which  might  have  been  tedious  bad 
it  not  been  that  every  successive  moment  which 
increased  our  elevation,  revealed  new  beauties. 
The  road  itself  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  this 
region ;  it  would  scarcely  seem  possible  for  the 
ingenuity  and  energy  of  man  to  construct  so  safe 
and  so  delightful  a  passage  over  these  rough  ami 
almost  perpendicular  ridges.    At  one  point  you 
may  look  from  your  carriage  window  upon  the 
traveller  some  fifty  feet  below,  parallel  with  your- 
self, and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  apjiear,  proceeding 
in  the  same  direction,  although  he  is  bound  for  the 
opposite  end  of  the  road.    So  great  sre  the  angles 
necessary  to  be  made  in  order  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  nature  had  interposed.  The  de- 
clivity of  the  turnpike,  however,  is  now  so  slight 
as  to  admit  of  travelling  at  almost  any  speed. 

On  reaching  the  summit,  the  view  was  inex- 
pressibly grand.  One  of  the  loveliest  sections  of 
the  Valley  of  Virginia  spread  its  beauties  before 
us.  On  one  hand  the  "  House  Mountain"  rose  in 
solitary  grandeur  above  the  surrounding  hills, and 
on  the  other  the  dark  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  pro- 
jetted  out  into  the  more  cultivated  country.  On 
the  southwest,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
mountain  after  mountain  could  be  seen.  Imme- 
diately below  and  before  us,  were  laid  out  as 
a  map,  the  fertile  fields,  comfortable  farm-houses 
and  county  roads  of  Rockbridge;  the  numerous 
streams  reflected  in  silvery  sheets,  as  they  wounJ 
through  the  broken  country  and  hurried  akmg  to 
pour  their  waters  into  the  bosom  of  the  James. 
Across  the  "  Valley"  at  the  distance  of  perhaps 
twenty  miles,  the  great  "  Blue  Ridge"  stretched 
away  towards  the  north  and  south,  until  it  *•* 
lost  in  the  deeper  azure  of  the  evening  sky,  or  hid 
by  the  dark  and  heavy  clouds  which  bear  the 
summer's  storm. 

We  were  now  upon  the  boundary  which  sepa- 
rates the  "  Valley"  from  Western  Virginia.  Af- 
ter gazing  in  admiration  on  the  beauties  of  W 
country  through  which  we  had  just  travelled,  I 
turned  to  enjoy  similar  scenes  on  the  opposite  side- 
But  nothing  except  successive  piles  of  mountains 
met  the  view.  The  deep  vales  and  sun-tinged 
peaks,  seemed  to  be  still  slumbering  in  their 
original  wildness,  and  had  it  not  been  lor  the 
traces  of  art  exhibited  by  our  turnpike,  and  the 
sight  of  an  iron  foundry  in  the  valley  below,  I 
should  have  been  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
that  we  were  disturbing  the  silence  of  those  forests 
which  had  never  before  echoed  but  to  the  cry  of 
the  panther,  or  the  war-whoop  of  the  wandering 
Indian. 

Having  halted  u  few  minutes,  the  driver"shod 
our  coach,  and  rolling  away  with  the  sound  of 
thunder  down  the  mountain,  we  reached  the  inn 
where  the  stage  stopped  for  the  night,  jus*  as 
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the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western  hills. 
Our  landlord  and  his  better  half  were  themselves 
Dutch,  and  had  raised  up  a  stout  rosy-looking 
family,  who  attended  to  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  establishment  without  the  aid  of  servants. 
The  house  was  situated  on  a  level  lawn  between 
two  lofty  ridges  of  the  Alleghany,  part  of  which 
was  neatly  enclosed,  and  clothed  with  the  richest 
green.  The  domicil  itself  was  one  slory  in  height, 
with  a  piazza  in  front;  and  the  peculiar  national 
taste  of  the  proprietor  could  be  seen  in  the  free 
use  of  red  and  black  paint  with  which  the  estab- 
lishment was  ornamented.  But  the  interior  pre- 
sented an  aspect  rather  more  inviting,  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  day's  ride.  The  snow-white  table 
cloth,  and  the  clean  and  plain,  yet  delightful  fare, 
with  which  the  table  was  bountifully  supplied, 
gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of  taste  in  the  cu- 
linary department,  which  amply  comj>ensated  for 
the  want  of  it  in  matters  of  less  substantial  impor- 
tance. A  handsome  coach  and  four  bad  driven  up 
just  as  wo  arrived.  After  tea  the  guests  assem- 
bled in  the  piazza,  and  we  passed  away  in  cheerful 
conversation  the  hours  of  a  lovely  summer's  eve- 
ning, in  this  wild  valley  among  the  mountains. 

We  reached  Covington,  a  village  on  Jackson's 
river,  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  had  arrived  at  Callaghens,  a  comfortable 
country  tavern,  where  we  intersected  the  line  from 
Staunton.  On  the  arrival  of  that  stage,  I  changed 
conveyances,  and  with  it  the  light  and  rapid  tra- 
velling of  the  former  coach,  for  the  slow  and  heavy 
motion  of  one  loaded  down  with  passengers  and 
ba^^age.  I  found  as  my  new  companions,  a  very 
agreeable  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  with  his 
wife  and  son, an  intelligent  young  South  Ameri- 
can, a  huge  and  awkward  Mississippian,  an  incog. 
gentleman  with  a  good  countenance  and  a  white 
hat  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  youth  of  about  seven- 
teen, whose  emaciated  countenance,  hectic  flush 
and  distressing  cough,  told  that  consumption  had 
marked  him  as  its  victim,  together  with  one  or 
two  others  not  peculiarly  interesting.  We  were 
now  but  fifteen  miles  from  the  White  Sulphur ; 
and  the  impatience  of  our  passengers  seemed  to 
increase  almost  in  the  duplicate  ratio  as  the  dis- 
tance diminished.  Every  few  moments  the  in- 
terrogatory, "  Kow  far  are  we  now was  heard 
from  some  one  of  the  company.  At  length  the 
number  of  handsome  vehicles,  persons  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  which  were  passing  and  repass- 
ing us,  shewed  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Springs.  In  a  few  moments  the  enclosure  came 
m  view,  and  immediately  after  we  drove  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel  at  the  White  Sulphur.  Groups 
of  gentlemen  were  collected  about  the  lawn  and 
m  the  long  piazza  of  the  hotel.  All  eyes  were 
eagerly  turned  towards  our  coach,  and  many  came 
crowding  round,  in  hopes  of  espying  the  face  of  an 
acquaintance  among  the  new  arrivals.    The  first 


physiognomy  which  greeted  our  vision  was  that 
of  the  manager  of  the  establishment,  who  has  no 
very  enviable  notoriety  among  the  visitors.  Ac- 
cording to  his  usual  system,  he  had  our  baggage 
deposited  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  where  we  landed,  whilst  we  were  left 
to  wander  about  the  promises,  without  even  a 
domicil  in  which  to  change  our  dusty  travelling 
garb  for  one  more  in  unison  with  our  personal 
comfort,  and  the  general  appearance  of  those  who 
were  to  constitute  our  temporary  associates. 

There  is  something  in  the  first  view  of  the 
White  Sulphur,  very  prepossessing  and  almost 
enchanting.  After  rolling  along  among  the  moun- 
tains and  dense  forests,  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
scenery  is  at  once  exchanged  for  the  neatness  and 
elegance  of  refined  society,  and  the  bustle  and 
parade  of  the  fashionable  world.  Almost  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  some  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  may  find  their  representatives  at  the  White 
Sulphur,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  last  season  was  honored  with  an  uncommon 
assemblage  of  interesting  personages.  We  had 
Messrs.  Clay  and  Poindexter  of  the  United  States 
Senate ;  McDuffie  and  others  from  the  House  of 
Representatives;  Commodores  Chauncey,  Biddle 
and  Rogers  of  the  Navy ;  Judges  Can* ,  Brooke  and 
Cabell  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  Col.  Aspinwal), 
American  Consul  at  London  ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant of  Philadelphia,  and  a  host  of  dignitaries  of 
somewhat  lower  degree, — also  from  the  religious 
community,  Rev.  Doctors  Johns  and  Keith  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Chester, 
Styles,  (of  Georgia)  and  others  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian. Mr.  Clay  was  just  recovering  from  an  in- 
jury he  had  received  from  the  upsetting  of  the 
stage,  but  he  moved  about  with  the  lightness  and 
activity  of  a  boy  of  15.  Indeed  we  almost  thought 
that  he  descended  from  his  dignity  by  his  frivolous 
and  careless  air.  He  was  affable  and  accessible 
to  all.  Mr.  McDuffie,  on  the  contrary,  with  his 
hard  and  forbidding  countenance,  was  morose  and 
distant,  and  the  very  reverse  of  the  orator  of  Ken- 
tucky. Perhaps,  however,  due  allowance  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  former,  on  account  of  the 
infirm  state  of  his  health. 

But  the  White  Sulphur  itself  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed. Its  charms  are  worthy  of  being  cele- 
brated. The  buildings,  which  are  situated  on  a 
gradual  acclivity,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  square.  Adjoining  the  Kanawha  turn- 
pike, which  passes  the  springs  and  parallel  with 
it,  are  two  large  white  hotels.  One  of  these  con- 
tains the  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  and  in  the 
other  there  is  a  spacious  saloon  for  music,  dancing, 
&c.  This  is  also  used  on  the  Sabbath  as  a  chapel. 
In  a  line  with  these,  and  running  in  each  direc- 
tion, is  a  row  of  cottages  one  story  in  height,  for 
the  use  of  visitors.  With  this  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity unites  a  continued  range  of  beautiful  white 
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cottage*,  with  venitians  and  long  piazzas,  forming 
another  side  of  the  quadrangle.  At  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  paces  from  the  hotels,  and 
parallel  with  them  on  the  hill  side,  is  the  third 
range,  which  is  built  entirely  of  brick  and  extends 
for  several  hundred  yards,  until  its  lower  termina- 
tion is  concealed  amongst  the  trees  which  form  a 
thick  grove  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  On  the  wes- 
tern extremity  of  the  area  arc  the  bathing  houses, 
and  above  all,  that  which  constitutes  the  great 
attraction — the  spring.  The  reservoir  in  which 
the  spring  rises,  is  an  octagon  of  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  from  which  a  constant  and  copious  stream 
flows  off,  supplying  the  bathing  houses.  A  few 
stops  lead  up  from  this  reservoir,  to  a  platform 
some  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  furnished  with 
scats  and  surrounded  by  a  neat  railing.  The 
whole  is  protected  by  a  beautiful  temple,  com- 
posed of  lofty  while  pillars  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
From  the  interior  of  this  dome  is  suspended  a 
chandelier,  by  which  the  temple  is  lighted  up  in 
the  evenings.  A  lawn  of  the  richest  green,  taste- 
fully laid  out  with  gravelled  walks, and  shaded  by 
an  abundance  of  oaks  and  locusts,  extends  over 
the  area  of  the  quadrangle.  At  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet  from  the  cottages  is  a  light  railing,  along 
which,  as  also  along  the  walks,  arc  lamp-posts, 
from  which  the  area  is  brilliantly  illuminated  in 
the  evening. 

YVe  know  of  no  scene  more  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque than  that  presented  to  a  sj>ectator  from  one 
of  the  cottages  on  the  hill,  after  the  lamps  have  been 
lighted  for  the  night.  The  floods  of  light,  stream- 
ing among  the  trees,  and  from  every  window  ;  the 
throngs  of  the  gay  and  fashionable,  crowding  the 
walks  for  the  evening's  promenade,  and  the  thrilling 
melody  of  the  rich  music  from  a  fine  German  band, 
throws  quite  a  fairy-like  influence  around  this  plea- 
sant retreat  amongtbe  mountains. 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  saloon  usually  occupied  as 
a  dancing  room,  was  consecrated  to  more  hallowed 
purposes.  At  the  call  of  the  bell,  a  large  and  very 
respectable  congregation  assembled,  and  listened 
to  a  solemn  and  eloquont  discourse  from  the  Rev. 
Doct.  Johns  of  Baltimore.  It  seemed  peculiarly 
appropriate,  that  while  resorting  to  these  waters 
for  healing  the  diseases  of  the  body,  we  should  also 
have  recourse  to  the  wells  of  salvation  which  have 
been  opened  in'the  house  of  David  for  the  diseases 
of  the  soul.  The  grace  and  elegance  with  which 
the  speaker  on  this  occasion  presented  the  truths 
connected  with  his  office,  was  calculated  to  render 
them  interesting,  as  well  as  to  convey  a  sense  of 
their  importance  even  to  the  most  indifferent. 

It  would  be  perhaps  superfluous  to  sj>eak  of  the 
healing  efficacy  of  this  celebrated  spring ;  its  reno- 
vating effects  are  annually  exhibited,  and  have 
been  for  years.  It  has  been,  however,  a  matter  of 
regret,  that  so  little  has  been  certainly  known. as 
to  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  as  well  as  the 


other  mineral  springs  of  Virginia,  and  of  their 
application  to  different  diseases.  It  is  a  lamenta- 
ble fact  that  invalids,  by  resorting  to  one  of  the 
springs  which  was  not  at  all  suited  to  their  cue, 
have  only  aggravated  their  diseases,  and  hurried 
themselves  more  rapidly  to  the  grave.  No  im- 
pression is  perhaps  more  common  and  none  more 
erroneous,  than  that  if  the  use  of  a  particular 
spring  is  efficacious  in  one  complaint,  it  will  be 
equally  beneficial  in  others,  no  matter  how  differ- 
ent their  nature,  and  that  at  all  events  if  no  good 
is  gained,  no  positive  injury  is  received.  Thsvery 
opposite  of  this  is  the  fact  Unless  there  is  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and 
of  the  properties  of  the  water,  as  well  as  the  adap- 
tation of  its  constituents  to  remove  the  malady  in 
view,  we  are  for  the  most  part  groping  in  the  dark, 
and  playing  at  best  but  a  hazardous  game.  The 
want  of  a  mineral  water  suited  to  the  case  of  in- 
valids, need  however  deter  no  one  from  visiting 
the  Virginia  Springs.  Providence  lias  supplied 
in  this  region  a  variety  sufficient  to  answer  the 
necessities  (if  almost  any  case.  The  only  difficulty 
is,  to  ascertain  which  of  these  watering  placet  if 
adapted  to  the  particular  disease. 

Doctors  Bell  and  Horner  have  given  to  the  pub- 
lic the  results  of  some  investigations  in  reference 
to  these  waters,  but  the  former  had  never  visited 
the  springs,  and  the  latter  only  for  a  few  weeks  of 
one  season,  without  either  proper  apparatus  to  per- 
fect a  complete  analysis,  or  sufficient  opportunity 
for  witnessing  their  practical  effects.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  both  of  these  gentlemen,  though 
eminent  in  their  professions,  have  given  their  au- 
thority to  statements  which  are  in  many  respects 
erroneous.  Difficulties  from  this  source  however 
will  soon  bo  remedied.  Professor  Roger* of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  a  gentleman  eminently 
qualified  for  the  purpose,  visited  the  springs  last 
summer  with  complete  analyzing  apparatus, and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cause  of  humanity  will 
speedily  realize  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  inves- 
tigations. Dr.  Tindall,  w,bo  has  made  the  White 
Sulphur  his  place  of  residence  for  several  seasons, 
has  devoted  his  attention  to  ascertaining  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  waters,  and  intended  issuing  a 
volume  on  the  subject  before  the  commencement 
of  the  next  summer. 

The  efficacy  of  the  White  Sulphur  is  principally 
confined  to  affections  of  the  liver,  and  derange- 
ments of  the  sanguiferous  and  biliary  systems. 
Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, the  use  of  this  water  should  by  all  means  be 
avoided.  Its  exciting  effects  are  exceedingly  pre- 
judicial to  such  constitutions.  A  continued  use  of 
the  water  will  occasion  a  rapid  progress  of  the 
disease.  Individuals  of  a  consumptive  babit  have 
been  known  to  hasten  their  end  by  a  residence 
at  the  White  Sulphur.  One  case  at  least  bascomc 
within  my  own  observation. 
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We  cannot  leave  the  White  Sulphur  without  a 
deep  feeling  of  regret,  that  the  proprietors  of  this 
otherwise  attractive  and  delightful  place,  should 
make  so  little  provision  for  the  comfort  of  visi- 
tors. The  buildings,  though  extensive,  are  not 
at  all  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  numbers  which 
now  resort  thither.  During  the  last  summer  al- 
most every  house  for  miles  on  the  roads  leading  to 
the  springs,  was  thronged  with  persons  who  had 
been  turned  off  at  the  hotel.  Many  of  those  who 
could  obtain  the  privilege  of  remaining  upon  the 
ground,  received  exceedingly  unpleasant  accom- 
modations. The  table  too,  which  assuncs  a  pro- 
digious importance  after  a  week's  residence  and 
use  of  the  water,  is  by  no  means  such  as  should  be 
afforded  at  such  an  establishment.  Every  visitor 
will  recollect  his  dining-room  experience  at  the 
White  Sulphur.  But  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
features  of  the  whole,  is  found  in  the  person  of  the 
manager,  who,  although  naturally  possessed  of  an 
amiable  and  accommodating  disposition,  we  must 
say,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  qualified  lor  the  situation. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  this  place  which 
possesses  decided  advantages  over  any  watering 
place  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  in  the 
world — whose  climate,  scenery  and  healing  pro- 
perties are  no  where  surpassed,  and  to  which,  not- 
h  ithstanrfing  the  accommodations,  crowds  resort, 
should  not  be  fitted  up  in  a  style  suited  to  its 
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Improving  nature :  in  idea*  fair, 
Or  great,  extracted  from  the  fine  antique  ; 
In  attitude,  expression,  airs  divine  ; 
Her  mom  of  Rome  and  Florence  bore  the  prize. 


The  sixteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  the  trnns- 
cendant  excellence  of  the  Italian  painters  ;  every  city 
had  it*  school,  and  each  school  preserved  a  different 
style,  distinguished  for  expression,  grace  or  dignity. 
By  schools,  we  do  not  mean  academics,  for  there  were 
mne  when  these  great  men  came  forth  ennobling  na« 
lure:  they  studied  in  the  "academic  groves"  of  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber,  and  were  themselves  the  cstab- 
lishers  of  those  schools,  that  fettered  genius  with  scho- 
lastic rules,  and  from  that  day  the  arts  began  to  decline ; 
each  succeeding  generation  became  imitators  of  the 
preceding  one,  and  neglecting  the  study  of  nature  and 
the  poetry  of  art,  they  fell  into  a  mancrism,  growing 
worse  and  worse  down  to  their  present  puerile  and 
meretricious  style.  And  here  permit  us  to  correct  a  very 
prevalent  error,  that  Italy  at  this  day  is  distinguished 
for  its  living  artists,  when  in  fact  no  country  of  Europe 
is  so  deficient  in  men  eminent  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing ;  but  for  the  present  we  will  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  their  unri- 
valled works. 

For  three  centuries  the  palm  of  excellence  has  been 
awarded  to  Michael  Angelo  for  originality,  to  Raphael 
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for  correctness  of  design  and  expression,  to  Titian  for 
color,  and  Correggio  for  grace  ;  but  that  in  which  they 
all  agree  is  sublimity.  "  This,"  says  Longinus,  M  ele- 
vates the  mind  above  itself,  and  fills  it  with  high  con- 
ceptions and  a  noble  pride."  The  sources  of  the  sublime 
he  makes  to  consist  of  "  boldness  or  grandeur  in  thought, 
pathos,  expression,  and  harmony  of  structure,"  and 
these  characterize  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters,  and 
place  them  amongst  the  epics  of  the  pencil.  It  is  not, 
as  pretended  connoisseurs  assert,  in  the  high  relief,  the 
wonderful  foreshortening,  the  boldness  of  the  touch  or 
fine  finish,  or  even  harmony  of  coloring,  that  these  works 
claim  superior  merit,  for  in  all  these  the  Dutch  as  a 
school  surpass  them,  but  it  is  "in  the  grandeur  of  the 
thought,  in  the  pathos,  expression  and  harmony  of  the 
whole." 

Michael  Angclo's  originality  and  creative  powers  sur- 
passed those  of  all  men,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure  constituted  his  praise  and  his  reproach,  for  in  the 
desire  to  display  his  anatomical  learning,  he  overstepped 
the  modesty  of  nature  and  exhibited  his  figures  with  n 
muscular  developcmcntjdisproportioned  to  the  strength 
required.  In  the  Sistinc  Chattel,  a  little  child  holding 
the  Cybeline  book,  is  represented  with  the  arms  of  an 
infant  Hercules ;  and  in  his  holy  family  at  Florence, 
naked  men  are  seen  in  the  back  ground  at  gymnastic 
exercises,  having  no  connection  with,  or  reference  to 
the  modesty  of  the  subject ;  tho  execution  of  this  pic- 
ture is  hard  and  the  color  opaque.  Well  might  he  ex- 
claim after  finishing  it,  "  Oil  painting  is  unworthy  of 
men,  I  leave  it  to  boys."  Raphael  was  the  boy  against 
whom  this  sarcasm  was  hurled,  whose  works  in  oil  will 
long  survive  his  frescos,  and  who  freed  from  envy — 
that  passion  of  little  minds — "  thanked  his  maker  that 
he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Michael  Angelo."  But  die 
Last  Judgment  is  the  work  on  which  M.  Angclo's  repu- 
tation rests  as  a  painter;  it  was  the  last  he  ever  exe- 
cuted, and  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  its  author,  originality  and  vigor  of  thought, 
with  incongruity  of  jtcrsons  and  place.  The  son  of 
man  appears  in  wrath  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
and  with  an  uplifted  hand  and  frowning  brows,  seems 
to  say  "depart,  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  punishment," 
and  they  arc  tumbling  headlong  down  in  every  con- 
ceivable attitude  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  righteous  arc 
rising  to  eternal  life,  in  groups  of  a  masterly  design, 
executed  with  such  strength  and  simplicity  as  to  con- 
vey the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  subject ;  but  the 
improper  mixture  of  mythological  fable  and  Christian 
faith  detract  much  from  its  merit,  and  we  arc  scarcely 
less  disgusted  with  Charon  ferrying  his  boat  in  hell, 
than  with  the  angels  playing  with  the  cross  in  heaven  ; 
they  are  equally  out  of  keeping,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  deficient  in  drapery — even  the  blessed  being  stands 
exposed  in  the  nudity  of  this  frail  tenement. 

The  work  most  justly  to  be  brought  in  comparison 
with  this,  is  the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael  The  sub- 
ject is  equally  sublime,  and  composed  with  equal  sim- 
plicity. The  whole  scene  rises  before  you  with  such 
propriety  of  expression  in  every  countenance,  that  it 
requires  no  interpreter  to  know  them ;  no  trifling  orna- 
ment diverts  the  attention  from  the  subject,  and  no  idle 
levity  detracts  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
Human  infirmity  is  brought  in  strong  contrast  with 
omnipotent  power,  and  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural 
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gradation  from  our  dependancc  up  to  his  goodness. 
An  epileptic  boy  of  interesting  age  is  supported  in  the 
arms  of  his  father,  and  surrounded  with  friends  and  re- 
lations, who  bring  him  to  the  disciples  to  be  healed,  and 
the  imploring  mother,  the  beautiful  countenance  of  the 
sister,  the  anxious  parent  and  suffering  boy,  excite  our 
sympathy,  and  we  look  to  the  apostles  for  their  miracu- 
lous power  of  healing,  but  their  faith  had  failed  them ; 
sweet  charity  remained,  and 

»4  Hope  the  comforter  lingered  yet  below," 

as  they  point  to  the  mount "  from  whence  their  help 
Cometh."  Following  the  direction  we  behold  the  pros- 
trate three,  Peter,  Jumes  and  John,  veiling  their  faces 
in  the  ineffable  presence  ;  above,  self-poised  in  mid  air 
and  bright  in  the  radiance  of  supernatural  light,  the 
"son  of  man"  h  seen  between  Moses  and  fclins.  It 
has  been  objected  that  there  are  two  subjects  here  in 
one  picture,  but  they  arc  so  closely  allied  in  the  history 
of  the  event,  and  simultaneous*  in  lime,  that  to  separate 
them  would  be  to  destroy  the  effect  and  interest  of  both ; 
nothing  could  be  omitted  without  detracting  from  its 
merit,  and  nothing  added  without  impairing  its  gran- 
deur; with  the  exception  of  two  men  ascending  the 
mount  in  sacerdotal  robes,  doubtless  introduced  against 
the  wish  of  the  artist,  to  gratify  some  officious  patron. 

These  two  paintings  may  represent  the  schools  of 
Rome  and  Florence,  and  are  justly  esteemed  the  sub- 
limest  style  of  art  The  former  in  fresco,  the  latter 
in  oil,  and  both  unattractive  by  the  beauty  of  coloring 
or  the  magic  of  effect,  but  sublime  in  thought,  expres- 
sion and  design.  In  presenting  these  to  the  admiration 
of  the  amateur  and  the  study  of  the  artist,  we  would 
not  limit  excellence  to  any  one  manner,  but  on  the 
contrary,  reprehend  those  who  sec  no  beauty  save  in  a 
smoked  antique,  or  in  a  modern  English  portrait,  in  the 
boldness  of  Salvator  Rosa  or  the  finish  of  Carlo  Dolci. 
These  may  be  all  beautiful  in  their  kind  and  have 
equal  claims  to  admiration,  though  inferior  in  sublimity 
of  design. 

The  Venetian  school  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  colors 
and  feasted  the  eye  with  the  most  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  tho  brightest  lints  and  broadest  light  and  shade , 
and  some  have  supposed  could  these  have  been  added 
to  the  Roman  school,  it  would  have  been  the  perfection 
of  art,  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thought  them  incom- 
patible, and  it  is  not  without  probability  that  a  gayer 
dress  would  have  detracted  from  the  simplicity  and 
greatness  of  the  Roman  paintings,  as  would  pearls  in 
the  ears  of  a  fine  statue.  If  the  Venetians  therefore, 
were  not  so  sublime,  they  were  more  beautiful  : 

«« To  those  of  Venice.   She  the  magic  art 
Of  colon  melting  into  colore  gave. 
Their*  too  H  was  by  one  embracing  mm 
Of  light  and  shade,  that  settles  round  the 
Or  varies,  tremulous,  from  part  to  part, 
O'er  all  a  binding  harmony  to  throw, 
To  raise  the  picture  and  repose  the  sight.1' 

Of  these,  Titian  stands  pro-eminent  in  the  truth  of 
nature  and  the  choico  of  the  beautiful ;  a  refinement  is 
impressed  on  every  product  of  his  pencil,  and  from  the 
portrait  of  Charles  the  5th  to  the  assumption  of  the 
Madonna  at  Venice,  (his  greatest  work)  there  is  a  no- 
bleness of  air,  an  elevation  of  thought  above  common 
men  or  common  things  ;  it  was  this,  not  less  than  the 
truth  of  his  coloring,  that  employed  his  pencil  upon  so 


many  crowned  and  noble  heads;  his  carnations  glowed 
with  the  freshness  of  life,  neither  erring  with  too  much 
of  the  blossom  of  the  rose  or  the  yellow  of  the  man- 
gold, and  it  is  probable  from  his  works,  Frtsnoy  drew 
that  admirable  precept.  ' 

"  He  that  would  color  well,  most  color  bright, 
Hopo  not  that  praise  to  gain  by  sickly  white." 

Correggio  comes  next  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  who 
with  less  truth  of  color  than  the  Venetians,  or  frealness 
of  design  than  tho  Romans,  surpassed  them  all  in  pwf, 
that  indescribable  "je  ne  sou  quoi,"  so  delightful  in  tUc 
movements  of  some  persons,  and  equally  opp»ed  to  tli«; 
rules  of  polished  society  and  clownish  rusticity.  H  » 
figures  repose  with  a  nature  unstudied,  and  hi*  rhiklrt-n 
play  with  an  infant's  artless  innocence — though  fre- 
quently homely  in  feature  and  badly  drawn,  they  irre- 
sistibly charm  the  learned  and  ihe  simple,  and  foumuiml 
at  once  the  highest  admiration  and  the  highest  pnT.* 
His  finest  work  is  probably  the  Sl  Jerome  at  Parma, 
so  called  from  this  saint's  forming  one  fanr*  in  the 
group,  with  the  infant  Saviour,  his  mother,  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  anachronism  of  thus  introducing  per- 
sons who  lived  at  different  eras,  did  not  afiV:  the  mind* 
of  good  Catholics  three  centuries  since,  more  than  the 
same  discrepancy  does  the  modern  reader  of  Anarhar- 
sis.  c- c- 
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The  year  '35,  rich  as  may  be  its  promise  of  social  and 
political  good,  has  so  far  done  little  for  the  cause  of  let- 
ters.   The  seductions  of  political  distinction,  or  the  more 
substantial  attractions  of  the  lucrative  professions,  luw 
turned  from  the  paths  of  literature  nil  whom  jt  niusand 
education  have  fitted  to  attain  a  high  degrre  of  mullet- 
tual  rank ;  while  in  the  peculiar  department  ofnHwnre, 
the  master  spirits,  those  who  ruled  the  realms  of  fiction 
with  undisputed  sway,  have  retired  from  the  secnuH 
their  glory,  anil  left  their  neglected  wands  to  he  plsy«4 
with  by  the  puny  arms  of  dwarfish  suc-cssors. 
ERt  has  sheltered  himself  from  the  furious  storm,  which 
an  injudicious  and  silly  political  pamphlet  rnrnxl  about 
his  head,  in  some  quiet  nook  in  his  own  native  state , 
while  Irving,  the  elegant,  but  over-nice,  the  ctnlk  but 
languid  Irvinq,  has  abandoned  romance  for  reality,  to 
favor  the  world  with  sketches  of  Indian  manners  ami 
scenery.    Paolding  and  Miss  Ssdcrwick  hate 
for  a  time,  to  inflict  their  stories  of  humor  and  lo»e,  up- 
on the  proprietors  of  circulating  libraries,  and  protm- 
cial  book-sellers.   But  the  press  has  not  ceased :  ouVn 
have  been  found  to  succeed  to,  if  not  to  fill  the  ptert 
of  those,  whose  genius  the  sanction  of  the  world  had  ap- 
proved, and  whose  names  ranked  high  in  our  infant  lite- 
rature.   Who  are  the  new  comers?  DotheywntfM 
men  having  authority— the  authority  of  heavn»"*uinP' 
ed  genius,  to  claim  to  be  heard  for  themselves,  and  tlx" 
cause? — or  are  they  but  raw,  brawling  braggart*.  *h° 
have  broken  into  the  sacred  circle,  rioting  like  bufloons 

•  A  Holy  Family,  only  9$  by  13  inc  hea  in  the  oat»a*l  faH«ry 
in  England,  was  purchased  for  1000  guineas. 

f  Since  thts  sentence  wa»  penned,  we  bare  neixei  ifc* 
tisement  of  a  new  (satirical  ?)  novel,  (The  MaftnikinO 
pen  of  this  gentleman,  to  be  published  during  tb«  waa*t 
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disgracing  what  they  could  not  honor?  Are  they  me- 
nials of  the  mind,  underlings  of  the  intellect,  who  have 
filled  the  rich  banqueting  hall  just  abandoned  by  their 
superiors,  sitting*  in  squalid  rags  on  the  splendid  scats 
of  genius,  and  gulping  down  the  dregs  of  the  descried 
wine,  and  the  scraps  of  tho  half  consumed  feast— boors 
rioting  in  the  sumptuous  apartments  of  their  lords? 
Are  they  men,  who,  by  a  vigorous  and  educated  intel- 
lect, and  the  patient  study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
writers  of  romance,  have  fitted  themselves  to  pour  forth 
words  of  burning  eloquence,  of  bitter  satire,  of  side- 
shaking  humor,  and  irresistible  pathos  ?  A  re  they  art- 
ists, who,  by  the  curious  and  intricate  construction  of 
their  fable,  know  how  to  excite  and  sustain  the  deepest 
interest,  ever  urging  upon  the  heart  some  tender  affec- 
tion, some  exalted  feeling  of  honor  and  chivalry  ? 

At  a  period  when  the  crowd  of  novels  issued  almost 
daily  from  the  press,  threatens  serious  injury  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  age,  not  only  by  withdrawing  men  of  high 
natural  capacities  from  the  arduous  study  of  graver  and 
more  important  subjects,  but  by  throwing  before  the 
public  such  a  mass  of  matter,  that  unless  they  be  neg- 
lected, (which  from  their  seductive  character  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  the  case,)  nothing  else  can  be  read,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  an  elevated  standard  should  be 
fixed  by  which  to  measure  these  productions.   The  po- 
pular objection  so  often  urged  against  this  species  of 
literature,  is  not  without  some  foundation  in  truth ;  and 
the  only  mistake  made  by  those  who  have  brought  it 
forward,  consists  in  applying  to  the  species,  that  which 
is  true  only  in  individual  cases.   The  influence  of  these 
fictitious  histories,  from  the  rude  form  of  the  early  ro- 
mance, down  to  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  present  century,  has  been,  however,  on 
the  whole,  advantageous  to  general  literature,  and  of  the 
most  humanizing  effect  upon  society.   Nothing  could 
betray  more  silly  ignorance,  than  to  contrast  this  class 
of  authors  with  those  who  have  chosen  higher  and  more 
essentially  important  subjects ;  and  because  law,  and 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  may  be  in  themselves,  of 
a  deeper  interest  and  more  universal  value,  to  regret  the 
time  and  talent  devoted  to  this  elegant  and  refining  de- 
partment of  letters,  as  so  much  labor  and  opportunity 
thrown  away.    So  far  from  being  wasted,  we  question, 
if  even  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  science,  have 
contributed  as  much  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
society.    It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  actual 
amount  of  moral  good,  that  may  have  been  effected  by 
the  constant  holding  up  to  the  young  and  ardent,  but 
plastic  mind,  the  bright  and  winning  examples  of  fe- 
male loveliness  and  manly  virtue,  that  abound  in  these 
popular  and  ever  attractive  volumes.    And  those  who 
underrate  their  powerful  influence,  know  little  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  human  heart — of  the  secret  influ- 
ences that  direct,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  wayward 
thoughtfulncss  of  the  young.    The  whole  class  of  ro- 
mances, then,  viewed  as  a  means  of  forming  individual 
character,  must  assume  in  the  eyes  of  the  moralist  and 
statesman,  an  importance  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  va- 
lue, as  literary  works ;  and  it  is  the  forgetting  of  the 
ulterior  and  vastly  more  interesting  purpose  which  they 
serve,  in  the  general  economy  of  society,  that  has  mis- 
led many  virtuous  and  even  able  men,  to  undervalue 
and  despise  the  whole  species  as  frivolous  and  worth- 
less.  A  proper  regard  to  their  influence,  exerted  in 


this  way,  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  sound  criticism, 
or  the  labors  of  the  reviewer  degenerate  at  once  for  be- 
low the  flippancy  of  the  most  trashy  of  the  works  he 
reads  but  to  condemn.  The  novel  is  only  valuable  as 
illustrating  some  peculiarities,  defects,  or  excellencies  of 
character— passages  of  historical  interest,  or  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  a  class ;  and  its  success  roust  de- 
pend on  the  ability  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  end 
desired  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  only  the  more  un- 
thinking class  of  writers,  who  mistaking  the  means  for 
the  end,  have  lost  sight  of  all  object  in  the  composition  of 
their  talcs.  Don  (iuixotte  was  not  written  as  a  mere 
record  of  amusing  absurdities ;  its  purpose  was  to  put 
down  the  injurious  and  ridiculous  follies,  which  the  wit 
of  Cervantes  happily  lashed  out  of  Spain.  And  it  will 
be  found  that  no  work  has  obtained  an  extensive  and 
lasting  popularity,  that  did  not  recommend  itself  by 
something  beyond  the  mere  detail  of  the  story,  and  the 
humor  of  the  dialogue.  But  to  return  from  this  long 
digression. 

The  Insurgents.  We  commence  with  these  vo- 
lumes as  decidedly  superior,  in  point  of  ability  and  in- 
terest, to  other  works  on  our  table,  from  the  pens  of 
American  writers.  They  are  the  production  of  one  who 
has  written  before,  who  knows  his  own  strength,  and 
has  fallen,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression,)  into  the  regu- 
lar gait  of  authorship— he  is  broken  to  the  press.  An 
outline  of  the  plot,  will  the  better  enable  those  who  may 
not  have  perused  the  work  itself,  to  comprehend  the 
justice  of  the  scenes,  and  to  understand  the  excellencies 
or  defects  of  the  various  characters  that  figure  on  the 
stage.  The  story  is  laid  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  insurrectionary  movements,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  some  of  the  interior  counties,  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  and  immediately 
aAer  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Col.  Eustace, 
an  officer  of  the  revolutionary  army,  a  generous  but 
careless  manager  of  his  own  affairs,  has  after  several 
years  of  arduous  service,  and  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
retired  to  an  estate  fast  falling  to  ruin,  under  the  thrift- 
less conduct  of  the  open-handed  thoughtless  veteran. 
Henry  Eustace,  his  eldest  son,  had  served  for  two  years  as 
an  adjutant  to  his  father,  and  returned  alter  the  close  of 
the  war,  full  of  ardent  aspirations,  and  without  any  regu- 
lar profession,  to  his  paternal  home.  Elizabeth  Eustace,  is 
the  only  daughter  of  the  old  Colonel,  and  as  the  pro- 
priety of  the  novel  requires,  a  lovely  and  interesting 
girl.  Tom  Eustace,  a  younger  brother,  plays  a  subaltern 
part  in  the  developement  of  the  story.  Frank  Talbot,  an 
officer  but  a  few  years  the  senior  of  Henry  Eustace, 
succeeds  to  the  Colonelcy,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
the  elder  Eustace ;  and  after  the  disbanding  of  the  army, 
returns  to  his  residence  in  the  village,  near  the  estate  of 
Col.  Eustace,  and  is  soon  deeply  immersed  in  profes- 
sional business  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  the  political  duties 
of  a  representative  of  his  native  town,  in  the  General 
Court,  the  title  by  which  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts was  then  distinguished.  Frank  too,  has  a  sister, 
Mary,  somewhat  the  senior  of  Elizabeth,  and  distin- 
guished from  her  by  a  reserved  manner  and  studious 
habit,  but  little  characteristic  of  her  age  and  sex.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  second  chapter,  discovers  the 
secret  attachment,  which  Elizabeth  Eustace  already 
bore  the  young  legislator,  and  drops  the  reader  a  hint 
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of  what  the  after  pages  of  the  work  more  fully  dis- 
close. 

The  great  sacrifices  of  property,  incident  to  a  war  of 
Bcven  yearn,  and  the  heavy  imposts  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  stale  government  impelled  it  to  levy  on  those 
who  were  already  deeply  involved,  stirred  up  among 
that  class  of  the  people,  a  spirit  of  sullen  discontent ; 
and  the  legislature  was  already  the  arena  on  which  the 
relief,  or  popular  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  credi- 
tors on  the  other,  had  arrayed  themselves  in  fierce  oppo- 
sition. Talbot,  who  is  represented  as  44  devoured  by  an 
ambition  for  political  power  and  distinction,"  with  an 
active  restless  spirit,  determined  to  disregard  all  princi- 
ple, whenever  a  more  conscientious  course  might  inter- 
fere with  the  gratification  of  bis  political  aspirations, 
embraced  the  side  of  the  malcontents,  and  was  now  on 
a  visit  to  his  constituents,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing 
them  up  to  more  active  remonstrance  against  the  mea- 
sures of  the  creditors'  or  government  party,  already  sup- 
posed to  have  secured  a  majority  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  State  Legislature.  Henry  Eustace,  at  this  lime, 
visits  his  friend,  and  consults  with  him  on  the  choice 
of  a  profession.  Medicine,  to  wliich  he  at  first  inclined, 
is  soon  abandoned,  for  the  more  attractive  employment 
of  politics ;  and  fascinated  by  the  popular  eloquence  of 
Talbot,  whose  enthusiasm  had  already  enflamed  the 
ardent  blood  of  Henry,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  partisans  of  the  party  to  which  Talbot  was 
then  attached.  While  on  this  visit  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, Talbot  engages  himself  to  Elizabeth  Eustace.  His 
talents  and  influence  had  already  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  the  government,  and  they  resolve  to 
tempt  him  to  desertion  from  his  present  associates,  by 
the  offer  of  electing  him,  by  their  support,  to  the  Senate, 
to  which  ho  already  aspired,  but  with  Utile  hope  of  suc- 
cess, from  the  votes  of  his  own  party.  Having  espous- 
ed the  popular  cause,  from  motives  of  personal  interest, 
he  as  readily  abandons  it,  when  more  seductive  offers 
are  held  out  by  the  opposite  parly.  The  baseness  of 
Talbot,  who  seizes  the  first  opportunity  to  betray  the 
cause  he  had  formerly  supported,  is  an  unexpected  blow 
to  Eustace,  and  severs  the  friendship  that  before  existed 
between  them.  The  latter  assumes  the  secret  command 
of  the  conspirators,  while  Talbot  devotes  all  his  energy 
and  abilities  to  the  service  of  his  new  friends  of  the 
government ;  and  every  day  widens  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  A  large  portion  of  the  two  volumes  is 
taken  up  with  descriptions  of  the  various  marchings  and 
counter-marchings  of  the  insurgents  and  the  militia,  in 
ihe  course  of  which  Talbot  and  Eustace  engage  in  sin- 
gle combat ;  the  latter  strikes  the  sword  from  his  adver- 
sary's hand,  and  spares  him  his  life.  The  story  then 
goes  on,  without  any  thing  of  importance  occurring, 
until  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Legis- 
lature, is  decided  in  favor  of  the  government,  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpva 
act.  The  hatred  between  Talbot  and  Eustace  had  alrea- 
dy become  of  the  most  rancorous  and  malignant  charac- 
ter, and  the  arrest  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  once  saved 
by  the  sister  of  Talbot,  is  now  effected  by  her  brother 
at  the  head  of  n  party  of  soldiers.  Thus  deprived  of 
their  chief  support,  in  the  person  of  Eustace,  the  insur- 
gents arc  soon  dispersed,  not  however  without  n  skir- 
mish, in  which  they  are  put  to  flight,  in  a  way.  at  once 
ludicrous  and  conclusive.    The  first  lire  disperses  them, 


never  to  recover.    Elizabeth  Eustace  and  Mary  Talbot, 
in  the  mean  lime,  manage  to  bring  about  a  recoocilia- 
tion  between  the  two  hostile  brothers,  to  wham  they 
had  been  respectively  engaged,  and  a  double  nuuriagt 
consummates  the  happiness  of  this  quartette,  and  cob. 
eludes  the  second  and  last  volume  of  the  "  Insur- 
gents."  So  much  for  the  story,  which  though  simple 
enough  in  the  detail,  ia  liable  to  the  serious  objection, 
that  must  ever  lie  against  that  division  of  interest,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  introducing  a  double  set  of 
characters  into  a  plot,  that  should  be  single  sod  sim- 
ple.   The  unities  oi  the  drama  arc  not  more  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  pieces  designed  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, than  is  the  preservation  of  an  individual  and 
prominent  interest  in  the  hero  of  a  novel  The  narrow 
compass  of  a  couple  of  duodecimos,  is  not  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  painting  of  one  chief  character,  with  lb« 
sketches  of  the  minor  ptrnmet,  necessary  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  a  plot   An  attempt  at  double  teaming  a  no- 
vel, with  two  sou  of  heroes,  invariably  results  in  de- 
stroying that  prominence  of  interest,  which  a  closer  ad- 
herence U>  the  legitimate  form  of  the  fable,  naturally  and 
necessarily  insures;  and  no  more  striking  illustration 
of  our  position  could  be  found,  than  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.    The  characters  of  Eustace  and  Talbot,  neither 
contrast  with  effect,  nor  harmonize  in  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  plot ;  and  the  awkward  and  unnatural 
reconciliation,  which  is  finally  brought  about,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  jierplexitiea  into  which  the  cross-loves 
of  the  four,  plunge  the  writer,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  this  double-plotting  has  injured  the  effect  of  the 
story,  by  rendering  it  necessary  to  force  a  conclusion. 

As  the  fidelity  to  nature,  in  the  character  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors,  must  always  be  one  of  the  highest  sources 
of  interest  to  a  critical  reader,  we  shall  notice  very 
briefly,  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  "  Insur- 
gents'* has  succeeded  in  the  prrsonnrl  of  his  descriptions. 
The  old  Colonel,  the  father  of  Henry  Eustace,  is  exactly 
such  a  personage  as  every  reader  may  have  met  with— 
brave,  generous,  careless,  and  ignorant,  he  is,  perhaps, 
a  very  correct  picture  of  the  better  part  of  the  tmatn  rr- 
gime  of  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  times.  Without 
any  striking  peculiarities  of  character,  and  playing  but 
a  subaltern  part  in  the  story,  he  only  npjKsars  as  a  piece 
of  the  family  furniture,  brought  into  play,  by  the  casual 
location  of  the  scene.  The  reader  has  no  cause  to  regret 
tlie  slightness  of  the  acquaintance.  TbcCcWs  second 
son,  Tom,  is  but  an  appendage  to  the  story.  Henry, 
one  of  the  heroes,  begins  in  the  army,  a  mischief  loving, 
rule  breaking,  but  active  and  gallant  youth;  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  story,  becomes  nn  eloquent,  restless,  re- 
I  bilious  demagogue— stirring  up  insurrection  among  titf 
people— defending  in  the  Legislature,  with  constinunaM 
ability,  their  pretended  wrongs  and  actual  treason; 
and  upon  one  occasion,  displaying  in  the  field,  the  car* 
valrous  courage  of  his  hot  and  impatient  years.  He  «i 
however,  always  honorable  and  sincere.  His  tre***1" lJ 
infatuation,  and  his  demagogueism  (if  we  may  com  » 
much  wanted  word,)  the  frenzy  of  passion  and  thoognl- 
Ies3ncss.  Talbot,  on  the  contrary,  is  bold  and  eloqucol; 
a  brave  soldier,  and  an  accomplished  advooaie;  but« 
cunning  and  unprincipled  politician,  who,  in  the  begm* 
ning  of  his  career,  espouses  the  cause  of  the  nukeo* 
tents,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  represenuuon 
of  his  native  village  in  the  Legislature,  and  as  quickly 
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abandons  it,  when  a  higher  office  is  promised  him  by  Uie 
fncnds  of  the  government,  as  the  price  of  his  desertion. 
Dr.  Talbot,  a  country  physician  "  of  long  practice  and 
high  repute,"  is  an  abrupt,  rough,  but  good  naturcd  dis- 
ciple of  Esculnpius,  and  seems  to  hare  been  intended  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  to  enable  the  author  to  discharge 
his  wit  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  ill  mannered  ad* 
rairers  of  the  surly  blackguardism  of  the  Aberncthy 
school  of  medical  gentility.  Of  the  two  heroines,  Mary 
Talbot  is  a  thoughtful,  reserved,  bright  eyed  Mite;  Eli- 
zabeth Eustace  is  younger,  and  prettier,  but  more  en- 
tirely the  child  of  nature.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
■ay  or  act  any  thing  that  can  distinguish  them  from  the 
common  materiel  of  all  novel-women,  and  serve  rather  the 
necessities  of  the  plot,  than  the  illustration  of  any  of  the 
more  touching  or  exalted  beauties  of  female  character. 
Of  the  Dii  minorum  gentium — the  lower  order  of  charac- 
ter, Zeek  Morehouse,  a  worthless  understrapper  about 
the  ok)  Colonel's  domestic  establishment — Hezekiah 
Brindle,  another  domestic,  who,  when  fortune  had  aban- 
doned the  standard  of  the  Insurgents,  with  the  most  sim- 
ple hearted  treachery, "  'lists  for  a  private"  in  the  adverse 
army — Deacon  Hopkins,  a  thin  visaged,  dint  hearted 
knave,  the  usurer  of  the  parish — Captain  Moses  Bliss,  the 
inn  keeper,  one  of  those  pert,  low  rogues,  so  often  found 
in  village  taverns — Captain  Shays,  the  leader  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  very  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
militia  service — Mrs.  Apple  ton  and  Mrs.  Shatluck,  spe- 
cimens of  the  virago,  are  all  rather  amusing  examples 
of  Yankee  low  life,  and  afford  occasion  for  much  cha- 
racteristic, if  not  very  interesting  dialogue.  The  other 
characters  brought  out  in  tho  developcment  of  the  story, 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  noticed,  serving  as  they  only  do, 
like  soldiers  drafted  from  the  cobbler's  stalls  and  tailors 
benches,  for  the  use  of  the  stage,  to  help  the  author 
through  the  necessities  of  his  plot. 

The  conduct  of  the  story,  is  in  some  respects  extremely, 
and  very  often  unnecessarily,  faulty.  The  introduction 
of  Zeek  Morehouse,  in  the  second  chapter,  is  a  bungling 
expedient  to  beat  out  the  author's  materiel,  over  a  larger 
surface  for  the  publisher:  and  the  whole  scene  in  the 
kitchen,  and  afterwards  in  the  presence  of  the  Colonel's 
family,  is  low  and  dull  The  Doctor  (Talbot,)  is  always 
an  unnecessary  personage,  and  we  hardly  think  there 
is  any  thing  about  him,  to  compensate  the  delay  in  the 
story  which  his  presence  occasions.  The  affair  of  "Ma- 
ry Gibbs's  misfortune,"  is  awkwardly  brought  in,  and 
unsatisfactorily  disposed  of.  We  are  sorry  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  Eustace,  and  rather  vexed  at  the  facile  for- 
giveness with  which  bis  mistress  overlooks  it ;  while  the 
silence  of  the  novelist  gives  a  venial  character  to  one  of 
the  most  crying  offences  against  individual  happiness 
and  social  order.  Osborne,  and  his  adventures,  from 
the  commencement,  through  his  trial  and  mock  punish- 
ment, down  to  the  period  of  the  marriage  with  Miss 
Warren,  form  an  episode  that  only  swells  the  volume, 
without  helping  on  the  story,  or  affording  the  author 
any  opportunity  (that  he  had  not  before,)  for  remark, 
or  the  illustration  of  character.  Ho  is  nothing  but  the 
shadow  of  Eustace,  in  point  of  character;  and  Miss 
Warren,  as  a  sketch  of  a  flirting  fashionable,  is  not  worth 
the  pains  taken  to  introduce  her  to  the  reader.  The 
capital  defect  of  the  plot,  however,  is  in  the  conclusion. 
The  bitter  contempt  which  Eustace  must  have  fell,  (and 
whkh  he  seizes  every  opportunity  to  express,)  for  the 


baseness  of  Talbot,  in  betraying  the  cause  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  the  rancorous  hatred  which  his  subse- 
quent violent  persecution  of  him,  had  engendered  in  the 
breast  of  Eustace,  (see  vol.  2,  p.  366-7,)  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cordial  detestation  with  which  Talbot  returned 
his  ill  will,  (see  vol.  8,  p.  868,)  renders  the  reconciliation, 
effected  without  any  sort  of  explanation,  apology,  or 
clearing  up  of  the  guilt  of  either,  unnatural  and  disgust- 
ing. Eustace  knew  the  baseness  of  Talbot,  and  the  lat- 
ter (a  bearded  man,  and  a  soldier,)  had  just  declared 
that  he  would  sooner  follow  his  sister  to  the  grave,  than 
see  her  united  to  his  enemy;  and  yet,  presto!  the  author 
having  finished  out  his  second  volume,  the  traitor  and 
his  bitter  foe,  shake  hands,  and  enter  at  once  into  an  ex- 
change of  sisters  by  a  double  marriage!  In  this  parti- 
cular, the  story  is  contrived  with  great  want  of  skill. 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  propriety 
and  good  taste  of  preserving  historical  correctness  in  a 
novel,  founded  on  scenes  in  real  life ;  but  he  does  not 
comprehend,  to  its  full  extent,  the  spirit  of  that  sound 
canon.  So  far  as  the  progress  of  the  story,  in  the 
movements  of  the  insurgents,  is  concerned,  the  events 
are  in  strict  keeping  with  Bradford's  account  of  the  in- 
surrections in  Massachusetts.  But  this  was  but  a  small 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  novelist;  and  he  has  violated  all 
the  rest  The  open  rebellion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  several  counties,  threatened  the  most  seri- 
ous and  alarming  evil ;  perhaps  the  total  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  the  state  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple had  become  sullen  and  gloomy.  In  the  "Insur- 
gents," however,  the  whole  affair  is  treated  with  ridi- 
cule, and  the  reader  of  the  novel  is  left  with  an  impres- 
sion that  the  insurrection  was  of  a  character,  compared 
with  which,  the  adventures  of  Don  duixotte  and  his 
squire,  were  serious  and  important!  Shays,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  commander  in  chief  of 
the  disorderly  forces  that  were  arranged  against  the  go- 
vernment, is  painted  in  the  novel,  as  a  despicably  igno- 
rant and  silly  creature.  Now,  such  would  not  have  been 
the  character  of  a  man,  elected  to  head  a  band  of  despe- 
rate insurgents,  upon  the  point  of  engagement  with  the 
forces  of  a  powerful  commonwealth!  We  may  add, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  relief  party,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Eustace,  and  his  friend  Osborne,  are  described  as 
frivolous  gasconading  clowns.  In  this  respect,  then, 
there  has  been  a  gross  falsification  of  history,  and  the 
extremely  literal  adherence  of  the  author,  to  historical 
correctness  in  events,  renders  this  striking  variation  the 
more  apparent,  and  the  more  to  be  lamented. 

The  moral  of  the  "  Insurgents,"  is  defective.  The 
treachery  of  Talbot,  and  the  indignant  virtue  of  Eus- 
tace, are  rewarded  with  the  same  final  happiness  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Oibbs  does  not  even  suggest  to 
the  author  a  word  of  censure,  upon  her  guilty  seducer. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  made  such  extracts 
from  the  work,  as  would  have  enabled  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  its  merit;  but  there  are  few,  if 
any  passages,  in  either  volume,  of  very  striking  interest, 
and  any  partial  quotation  would  rather  have  misled, 
than  corrected  their  judgment. 

Men  of  humor  are  always,  in  some  degree,  men  of 
genius;  wits  are  rarely  so,  although  a  man  of  genius 
may,  amongst  other  gifts,  possess  wit,  as  Shakspeare. 

[Coleridge's  Table  Talk. 
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Letters  on  the  United  States  of  America* 

By  a  young  Scotchman  now  no  more. 

Boston,  1832. 

Dear  Henry, — You  have  requested  me  to  give  you 
some  information  concerning  the  science  and  literature 
of  the  United  States,  which  have  been  so  often  the  sub- 
jects of  ridicule  and  derision  in  the  critical  reviews  and 
other  literary  journals  of  our  country.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  complying  with  this  request,  as  far  as  my 
limited  opportunities  have  enabled  me  to  judge  of  their 
condition.  I  have  read  almost  every  American  work 
<if  any  merit  I  could  obtain,  and  mingled  with  some  of 
their  men  of  science  and  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
directed  in  my  researches,  and  of  acquiring  from  per- 
sonal observation,  a  belter  knowledge  of  their  living 
authors. 

In  science,  perhaps,  for  so  young  and  growing  a  na- 
tion, its  progress  has  been  as  steady  and  rapid  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  In  the  exact  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  there  arc  some  who,  though  they  have 
not  greatly  enlarged  their  circle,  are  nevertheless  pro- 
foundly versed  in  them,  and  who  would  not  be  ranked 
below  the  best  in  Europe.  In  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  botany,  several  have  acquired  great  distinction, 
and  these  sciences  are  becoming  daily  more  popular 
and  more  generally  cultivated.  Many  of  the  young  of 
both  sexes  attend  occasional  and  regular  lectures  on 
each,  but  especially  on  the  first  and  last,  and  it  is  not 
rare  to  meet  with  females  conversant  to  a  certain  de- 
gree with  both.  In  the  northern  cities,  public  lectures 
are  delivered  on  various  branches  of  science,  which  are 
attended  by  both  sexes.  Thcic  arc  at  present  several 
scientific  journals  published  in  the  United  States,  which 
arc  said  to  be  pretty  generally  patronized,  and  two  or 
three  scientific  associations,  whose  transactions  have 
been  given  to  the  public  Of  the  former,  the  most  me- 
ritorious are — Silliman's  Journal  of  Science,  the  Frank- 
lin Quarterly  Journal,  Chapman's  and  some  other  medi- 
cal journals,  and  two  or  three  law  journals.  Of  the 
philosophical  transactions  I  can  say  but  little.  I  have 
merely  glanced  over  those  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  New  York,  but  that  glance  has  not  impressed  me 
very  favorably  with  the  genius  or  learning  of  their 
members.  Some  few  papers  are  indeed  valuable,  and 
exhibit  considerable  research  and  erudition,  but  they 
appear  to  be  deficient  in  originality,  depth  and  Iucid- 
ncss.  I  have,  however,  never  been  very  partial  to 
these  associations.  The  amount  of  their  contributions 
to  science  or  literature  has  never  been  so  great  as  to 
render  their  formation  desirable  in  my  eye,  and  certain- 
ly they  arc  not  to  be  compared  with  the  individual 
labors  of  those  great  luminaries  who  have  shed  such 
radiance  over  the  paths  of  science.  Scientific  men  here 
have  published  from  time  to  time  the  result  of  their 
labors  in  the  different  physical  sciences,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  they  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their 
lives.  The  botanical  works  of  Bigclow,  Nutall,  Barton, 
Eaton  and  Elliott,  the  works  on  American  birds  by 
Wilson,  Bonaparte  and  Audubon,  that  on  mineralogy 
by  Cleveland— on  entomology  by  Say,  and  on  natural 
history  by  Goodman,  arc  highly  creditable  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  produced.   Law  and  medical 


lectures  are  frequently  published,  and  law  reporU  are 
numerous.    I  believe  every  State  has  its  reporter,  and 
every  year  brings  forth  a  rolumc  or  two  of  decisions. 
Jurisprudence  appears  to  be  in  this  country  a  more 
complicated  science  than  in  Europe.   The  student  bat 
not  only  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  elements 
and  principles  of  English  law,  maritime,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, but  he  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  particular  state  in  which  he  practices,  and  to  know 
what  the  courts  of  the  different  slates  hare  decided, 
where  he  does  not  practice.   Law  is  a  favorite  science, 
if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  science,  among  the  Ameri- 
cans.   There  is  scarcely  a  youth  who  has  received  the 
most  ordinary  education,  that  does  not  undertake  to 
study  and  practice,  or  attempt  to  practice  it.  In  a 
government  of  laws  like  this,  law  wiU  be  a  desirable 
object  of  attainment,  and  hence  almost  every  citaen  is 
more  or  less  conversant  with  the  laws  by  which  be  is 
governed.   The  medical  science  too,  is  very  extensive- 
ly cultivated,  and  this  profession  has  produced  several 
distinguished  men,  of  whom  the  natiou  has  reason  to 
feel  proud.    But  metaphysical  science  is  almost  entirely 
neglected,  which  is  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  con- 
sider the  very  inquisitive  and  refining  character  of  the 
American  mind.   Men  here,  however,  have  no  time 
for  mere  abstract  speculation ;  and  though  many  of 
them  refine  and  subtilize,  and  split  hairs  on  constitu- 
tional questions,  they  are  not  very  anxious  to  analyze 
or  investigate  mere  abstractions,  or  to  attempt  to  elicit 
light  from  the  darkness  of  metaphysical  obscurity.— 
One  of  the  most  extensively  informed  scientific  men  this 
country  has  produced,  was  Dr.  Samuel  L  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  who  died  during  the  summer  of  1331. 
He  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  science, 
especially  the  physical  sciences,  in  all  of  which  he  was 
well  skilled  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  that  vanity  which 
sometimes  accompanies  great  attainments,  he  often  be- 
came an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  countrymen,  who 
seemed  more  inclined  to  depreciate  than  to  exalt  hi* 
real  merits. 

Of  the  literature  of  America  you  are  almost  as  well 
informed  as  myself:    I  have  looked 

into  most  of  the  na- 
tive productions  of  this  country  with  an  impartial  eye, 
and  am  sorry  to  say  that  its  literature  does  not  rank  so 
high  as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  people  and  the  nature  of  its  political  insti- 
tutions. Literature  does  not  receive  that  encourage- 
ment and  patronage  under  this  Republic,  which  are 
calculated  to  give  it  a  vigorous  growth  or  a  permanent 
and  healthy  existence.  There  is  not  much  individual 
wealth,  and  few  can  afford,  if  they  had  the  inclination, 
to  purchase  the  productions  of  native  authors.  There 
is,  however,  another  cause  which  operates  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  American  literature,  and  will  continue  » 
do  so,  until  some  measure  be  adopted  to  remedy  ihe 
evil ;  it  is  the  cheapness  and  facility  with  which  the 
productions  of  the  British  press  can  be  republished  in 
this  country.  The  American  author  has  to  struggle 
against  many  disadvantages,  especially  when  youn?, 
unknown  and  inexperienced.  British  works  of  estab- 
lished reputation  can  be  obtained  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pense, and  reprinted  in  this  country,  while  the  nau>e 
writer  is  often  obliged  lo  publish  the  productions  of  hi* 
mind  at  his  own  cost,  or  give  them  to  any  one  that  will 
undertake  to  put  them  to  the  press.   Few  can  afford 
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to  write  for  mere  fame,  and  no  great  inducement  is  of- 
fered to  write  for  any  thing  else.  Hence  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  professional  authors  in  the  United  Slates. 
For  a  long  time  too,  the  people  of  this  country  were 
disposed  to  underrate  their  own  literary  powers,  and 
many  believed  that  none  but  the  works  of  the  British 
press  were  worthy  of  perusal  or  patronage.  This 
prejudice  is,  however,  now  beginning  to  wear  away, 
especially  since  the  critics  of  our  country  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  genius  and  literary  excel- 
lence of  some  of  the  native  writers  of  America.  But 
still  when  the  extent,  population,  age,  and  comparative 
refinement  of  the  United  States  are  considered,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  authors  of  distinc- 
tion are  to  be  found  within  its  widely  extended  limits. 
May  not  this  very  extent  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
American  letters  ?  The  expense  of  transportation  from 
one  portion  of  the  Union  to  the  other  is  so  considerable, 
that  the  publisher  finds  it  safer  and  more  profitable  to 
confine  his  sales  to  a  limited  and  convenient  range,  than 
to  spread  his  books  over  an  almost  boundless  surface, 
from  which  but  few  satisfactory  returns  are  ever  made. 
The  Americans,  though  not  a  nation  of  shop-keepers, 
as  ours  has  been  denominated,  arc  nevertheless  a  money 
making  and  thrifty  people,  and  almost  all  are  engaged 
in  some  lucrative  kind  of  business  or  occupation,  which 
affords  them  but  little  leisure  for  cither  literary  pursuits, 
or  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  though 
most  of  them  are  readers,  their  reading  is  generally  con* 
fined  to  newspapers,  and  the  political  productions  of 
the  day.  In  the  latter  I  do  not  think  they  have  made 
any  very  great  progress  since  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion. In  force  and  perspicuity  of  style,  felicity  of  illus- 
tration and  logical  power,  the  authors  of  the  Federalist 
have  not  since  been  surpassed.  This  is  a  work  written 
in  periodical  numbers  by  Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay, 
recommending  and  enforcing  with  great  ability  and  elo- 
quence, the  adoption  of  the  constitution  which  now  ex- 
ists. It  is  a  work  which  every  man  should  read  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  principles  of  this  great  charter 
of  American  liberty,  and  the  motives,  feelings  and  views 
of  its  fnuners  and  supporters. 

In  the  walks  of  romance  the  most  distinguished  wri- 
ters of  this  country  are  the  late  Charles  B.  Brown  of 
Philadelphia,  and  J.  Feniniorc  Cooper  of  New  York, 
both  men  of  unquestionable  genius.    The  novels  or 
romances  of  the  former  having  been  recently  repub- 
lished in  England,  you  have  no  doubt  seen  them,  and 
those  of  the  latter,  but  few  who  read  at  all  have  not  read. 
Miss  Sedgewick  has  also  written  some  popular  novels 
and  ranks  deservedly  high  among  the  few  literati  of  her 
country  ;  and  Mr.  Paulding  ha3  lately  published  some 
Lales  which  have  been  well  received  and  possess  a  good 
deal  of  merit.   I  can  scarcely  class  Washington  Irving 
among  the  romance  writers  of  this  country.   Most  of 
his  tales  were  written  abroad,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
novel  writing  is  his  forte.   He  has  excelled  in  the  other 
walks  of  literature  so  greatly  that  he  need  not  covet 
the  fame  of  a  writer  of  fictitious  history.    Brown  un- 
fortunately belonged  to  the  saianic  school  of  our  coun- 
tryman Godwin,  and  all  his  dramatis  persona,  plots, 
incidents  and  pictures  partake  of  the  gloom  and  ferocity 
of  that  school;  but  Brown  was  unquestionably  a  man 
at  genius,  and  capable  of  giving  lustre  to  the  literary 
reputation  of  his  country.   Godwin  was  his  model,  as 


Scott  seems  to  be  that  of  Cooper.  Brown's  picture  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  accuracy  of  coloring  and  intensity  of  interest,  and  it 
may  very  justly  be  classed  with  the  description  of  the 
plague  at  Athens  by  Thucydides,  and  that  of  the  same 
terrible  pest  at  Florence  by  Boccacio.  In  detached 
scenes  Brown  is  very  powerful,  but  he  never  appears 
inclined  to  complete  what  ho  begins,  or  to  present  a 
perfect  whole.  He  sometimes  breaks  off  abruptly,  or 
hastens  too  precipitately  to  a  close.  He  delights  in 
gloom  and  the  more  ferocious  and  uncontrollable  work- 
ings of  the  human  passions.  His  object  is  to  excite  terror 
and  not  tenderness— to  raise  up  storms  and  tempests, 
and  not  to  breathe  over  the  scene  a  quietness  and  re- 
|K)sc  calculated  to  soothe  and  tranquillize.  His  novels 
like  those  of  his  model,  arc  now  but  seldom  read,  and 
he  is  rapidly  sinking  into  oblivion. 

The  dramatic  romance  of  Scott  and  Cooper  is  now 
preferred  to  all  others,  and  has  caused  Brown's  novels 
to  be  cast  aside.  Cooper's  rise  to  fame  was  as  rapid  as 
it  was  deserved.  He  had  been  for  some  years  an  officer 
in  the  American  Navy,  where  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  minutiaj  of  nautical  life,  which  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  the  composition  of  some  of  his 
tales.  These  arc  justly  considered  as  his  best.  They 
display  a  perfect  intimacy  with  sea  life,  and  his  char- 
acters, incidents  and  sentiments  aro  such  as  belong  to 
tho  "mountain  wave,"  and  are  always  in  admirable 
keeping.  His  dialogues,  though  sometimes  tedious  and 
unnecessarily  prolonged  are  on  the  whole  dramatic,  and 
serve  not  only  to  dcvclopc  character  but  to  excite  the 
interest  of  tho  reader.  His  descriptions,  though  at 
times  graphic  and  striking,  are  rather  too  minute  for 
effect.  The  unities  of  time  and  action  are  well  pre- 
served, and  his  plots,  though  very  simple  in  their  con- 
struction, are  usually  wrought  up  with  great  power, 
and  often  produce  the  most  intense  and  thrilling  inter- 
est. Of  his  female  characters,  generally  two  in  num- 
lwr,  but  little  can  be  said  ;  they  are  Siamese  twins, 
but  with  different  dispositions  and  styles  of  beauty, 
and  play  the  respective  parts  assigned  to  them  in  tho 
drama  with  proper  decency  and  effect.  His  sketches 
of  American  scenery  and  his  delineations  of  savage  life 
and  character  arc  admirable.  There  is  in  the  former 
perhaps  too  much  detail,  and  in  the  Intter  too  high  co- 
loring for  nature  ;  but  they  are  unequalled,  and  display 
the  vigor  of  Cooper's  genius  and  the  strength  of  his 
conceptions.  His  style  is  easy,  perspicuous  and  fluent. 
In  short,  he  is  a  writer  of  whom  any  country  might 
justly  feel  proud.  Were  I  to  attempt  a  parallel  between 
the  American  Novelist  and  the  "  Northern  Magician," 
I  should  say  that  Scott  has  more  varied  powers  and  a 
finer  poetical  mind,  but  in  the  management  of  their 
plots,  intensity  of  interest,  and  the  description  of  natu- 
ral scenery,  they  are  not  very  unequal.  Tho  Scotch 
romancer  has  greater  acquirements  and  a  more  minute 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history,  manners 
and  customs  of  past  ages,  but  in  all  that  appertains  to 
sea  life  Cooper  is  superior,  and  does  not  fall  short  of  his 
model  in  the  ability  with  which  he  works  up  his  inci- 
dents and  dcvelopes  his  plots.  This,  you  will  think, 
is  saying  a  great  deal  for  a  Scotchman,  but  such  is  my 
unbiassed  opinion  and  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  productions  of  both 
of  these  eminent  writers  of  fictitious  hUtory. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

On  the  National  Importance  of  Mineral  Possessions,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Geological  Inquiry. 

Tho  importance  of  the  metallic  ores  and  other  mine- 
ral substances,  considered  as  instrumental  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  national  prosperity,  is  obvious  to  every  one. 
In  announcing  that  a  certain  country  possesses  extensive 
and  skilfully  worked  mines,  cither  of  coal,  of  iron,  cop- 
per, tin,  lead,  or  other  of  the  numerous  ores,  we  at 
once  proclnim  her  wealth  in  tonus  that  all  must  under- 
stand. They  are  readily  perceived  to  be  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  various  arts  and  manufactures 
that  flourish  in  the  present  age,  and  to  form  a  fruitful 
source  of  wealth  to  the  country  in  which  they  happen 
to  abound. 

The  facility,  however,  with  which  one  nation  can 
procure  these  from  another, owing  to  the  free  intercourse 
and  system  of  exchange  subsisting  between  them,  which 
thus  enables  a  country,  barren  itself  in  mineral  trea- 
sures, to  attain  a  rcsj>eclable  rank  among  the  wealthy 
nations  of  the  earth,  occasions  us  to  assign  to  the  pos- 
session of  them  within  our  own  soil,  an  importance  infi- 
nitely less  than  is  due.  We  are  disposed  to  consider 
them  too  much  in  the  light  of  mere  articles  of  export, 
and  valuable,  chiefly  as  commodities  of  exchange :  or, 
if  wc  do  not  bestow  too  much  consequence  on  their  ex- 
changeable value,  wo  at  least  allow  loo  little  to  their 
intrinsic  worth.  Yet,  when  we  assign  to  the  products 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  their  proper  rank  in  the  scale 
of  national  blessings,  they  take  their  place  besido  that 
of  a  fertile  soil,  or  a  salubrious  climate,— blessings  we 
may  still  enjoy,  though  we  adopt  the  exclusive  and 
selfish  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  of  modem  China. 
In  short,  we  should  value  these  mineral  productions, 
not  as  wc  value  one  of  our  great  staple  commodities, 
tobacco,  on  account  of  its  nominal  price,  but  on  their 
own  account — not  by  the  gain  derived  from  parting 
with,  but  that  derived  from  keeping  them.  Nor  should 
we  confine  our  solicitude  to  procuring  now,  on  the 
easiest  terms,  the  means  of  supplying  our  immediate 
wants  ;  but  with  a  more  comprehensive  view,  look  for- 
ward and  provide  for  the  period,  when  the  growing 
wants  of  the  unborn  millions  destined  to  people  our 
almost  boundless  territory,  will  create  a  demand  for 
these  substances,  in  quantities  which  either  foreign  na- 
tions, with  comparatively  exhausted  mines,  will  be 
unable  to  supply,  or  to  purchase  which,  wc  must  appro- 
priate that  produce  (the  produce  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil,)  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
more  legitimate  purpose  of  furnishing  to  its  inhabitants 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  employment. 

Wc  arc  apt  too  to  forget,  that  were  it  possible,  with 
or  without  the  intervention  of  war,  for  a  people  to  be 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  to 
be  destitute  themselves  of  mineral  resources,  that  their 
very  existence,  at  least  as  a  civilized  people,  would  be 
next  to  impossible.  That  the  different  degrees  of  re- 
finement attained  by  the  human  race  in  different  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  are  marked  with  a  precision  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  metals, 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  susceptible  of  being  ap- 
plied :  and,  that  nearer  our  own  times,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  our  own  continent  were  found  existing  in 
a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  progress  towards  civilization, 


in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  or  their  ignorance  of 
these  substances. 

To  trace  a  little  further,  the  connection  of  mineral 
wealth  with  national  prosperity,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  wants  of  a  j  wople  may  be  said  to  be  mainly  sup- 
plied, when  they  are  provided  with  food,  clo  thine  and 
habitation,  and  they  are  better  or  worse  supplied,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  abundance  of  the  material! 
they  possess  for  the  fabrication  of  these,  and  the  per- 
fection  of  the  instruments  they  may  have,  proper  for 
fashioning  them  into  convenient  forms.  The  nation 
which  can  command  for  its  subsistence,  in  greatest  pro- 
fusion, the  varied  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  of 
whatever  clime,  that  constitute  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life ;  whose  well  stored  magazines  of  mer- 
chandize furnish,  for  its  npparel,  the  finest  fabrics  and 
the  richest  stuffs ;  and  which  can  boast,  for  its  places 
of  dwelling,  the  most  commodious,  splendid  and  dura- 
ble edifices,  with  the  various  conveniences  that  necessa- 
rily keep  pace  with  improvements  in  these,  may  be 
said,  physically  considered,  to  have  well  nigh  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  prosperity.    Let  us  observe  in  what 
manner  the  mineral  substances  to  which  wc  have  al- 
luded, contribute  to  accomplish  this  end.  Let  us  sup- 
pose man  rude  and  barbarous,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
presented  with  that  best  of  gifts — iron ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  proceeding,  let  us  anticipate  the  slow  progress 
of  events,  and  give  it  to  him  in  the  form  into  which  be 
would  soon  convert  it — that  of  the  simplest  imple- 
ments.  Instantly  his  habits  are  changed :  his  wander- 
ing mode  of  life  is  abandoned:  his  abode  becomes  tied, 
and  he  himself  devoted  to  labor.   In  a  tittle  time,  the 
rugged  face  of  nature  is  made  to  assume  a  softened  and 
a  brightened  aspect,  and  to  smile  upon  him  with  a  novel 
beauty.  The  ample  and  ancient  forest,  his  former  range, 
falls  with  continued  crash,  day  after  day,  beneath  the  re- 
peated stroke  of  his  axe" :  on  all  sides,  broad  and  sunny 
plains  open  around  him:  the  broken  soil  heaved  up  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  by  his  plough,  or 
stirred  with  his  hoe,  begins  to  yield  in  abundance  the 
fruits  of  the  earth :  the  prostrate  timber  rent  asunder 
by  his  wedge,  and  hewed,  sawed,  or  chiseled  into  ap- 
propriate shapes,  furnishes  materials  of  building:  these, 
arranged  and  secured  by  means  of  pins  or  nails  of  th< 
same  material,  rise  in  orderly  succession  one  above 
another,  till  there  is  erected  for  his  habitation  a  com- 
fortable and  commodious  dwelling: — while  the  sur- 
rounding fields,  now  that  he  has  ample  food  in  store  fcf 
their  support,  arc  overspread  with  the  flocks  he  his 
domesticated,  to  provide  for  his  use  unfailing  suppl** 
of  clothing  and  subsistence.    Already  he  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  aerieultur'S 
architecture  and  manufactures,  and  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  useful  arts. 

Compare  his  condition  now,  with  that  in  which  be 
existed  before  his  acquaintance  with  the  uses  of  iroa: 
contrast  the  savage  of  the  forest  with  the  culu'ratorof 
the  field— the  scanty  and  precarious  sustenance  of  the 
one,  with  the  regular  and  abundant  subsistence  of  the 
ether — the  covering  of  skin,  with  the  garment  of  wool— 
the  hut,  with  the  commodious  dwelling— the  banWi  P 
attendant  on  one  mode  of  life,  with  the  numerous  con- 
veniences that  follow  as  a  necessary  train  to  the  other; 
and  from  this  rough-drawn  and  very  imperfect  outline, 
there  may  be  formed  some  alight  idea  of  the  revotutier 
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effected  in  the  condition  of  man,  even  by  a  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  simpler  uses  of  this  single,  though 
most  important  of  all  the  mineral  substances. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  accession  to  the  comforts,  the  conveniences,  the 
elegancies  of  life,  or  to  the  vast  acquisitions  to  the 
power  of  man,  which,  in  successive  periods  of  time, 
have  been  gained  by  a  more  extended  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  properties  of  iron,  and  the 
innumerable  purposes  to  which,  with  increased  ad- 
vantage, human  ingenuity  has  discovered  it  to  be  appli- 
cable. It  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  eye  on  some  great 
and  populous  city — the  seat  of  busy  manufactures; — 
on  a  Sheffield,  a  Manchester,  or  n  Birmingham, — those 
nurseries  of  the  arts,  and  workshops  of  the  world :  to 
view  its  immense  establishments  in  active  operation,  and 
look  on  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  industrious  they 
maintain  and  employ.  It  is  sufficient  to  hear  the  eter- 
nal din  and  incessant  roar  of  stupendous  machinery, 
laboring  in  the  service  of  man,  in  obedience  to  laws 
and  impulses  he  has  given  to  it ; — to  see  its  multifarious 
and  complicated  parts  performing  each  its  allotted 
movement; — swinging  heavily,  with  measured  time, 
end  force,  or  shooting  to  nod  fro  with  regulated  rapidi- 
ty ;  revolving  slowly,  and  lazily  around,  or  flying  with 
inconceivable  velocity,  and  whirling  smoothly,  each 
in  its  proper  sphere, — moving,  all  in  harmonious  co- 
operation, to  cfFect  some  beneficial  end,  with  a  precision 
unerring — as  if  impressed  with  the  intelligence  and  vo- 
lition of  animated  being.  It  is  sufficient,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  great  acquisition  we  have  in  iron,  to  wit- 
ness the  wondrous  effects  of  the  steam-engine,— that 
giant  machine,  which  performs  to  our  hands  the  labor  of 
countless  hosts ;  which  enables  us  to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  solid  earth,  and  to  master  the 
ocean,  and  the  very  elements  themselves.  "It  rows, 
it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws,  it  lifts,  it 
hammers,  it  spins,  it  weaves,  it  prints ;" — that  master- 
piece of  human  skill,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Doctor  Black,  is  the  most  valuable  present  ever 
made  by  philosophy  to  the  arts. 

Again,  when  we  behold  materials  of  every  known 
description,  in  the  rude  state  in  which  nature  presents 
them,  before  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  first  ele- 
mentary process  in  their  manufacture,  and  look  upon 
them,  after  they  have  undergone  the  various  mechani- 
cal operations  to  which  they  are  successively  submitted, 
and  are  produced  in  a  finished  stale,  of  every  form  and 
fashion  that  can  minister  to  the  wants,  or  gratify  the 
caprice  of  man,  we  almost  doubt  their  identity,  and 
arc  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  utility  of  the 
substance  by  means  of  which  so  wonderful  a  change 
has  been  effected,  or  the  sagacity  of  him,  who  moulds 
and  constructs  it  into  complicated  machines,  to  which 
he  gives  motion  and  almost  life,  to  work  out  his  own 
advantage.   And,  lastly,  when  there  is  displayed  be- 
fore us  the  endless  variety  of  manufactured  goods  and 
wares; — of  instruments,  and  implements,  and  uten- 
sils;—of  machines,  and  engines,  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances to  abridge  human  labor ;  when  we  gaze  on  the 
immense  fleets  that  wait  to  receive  them,  in  an  hun- 
dred ports  of  some  great  manufacturing  country,  or 
survey  the  seas  whitened  with  the  sails,  and  heaving 
beneath  the  burthens  of  whole  navies,  busied  in  trans- 
porting them  to  distant  and  expectant  nations,  and 
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even  piloted  in  their  course,  through  the  wide  and 
trackless  waste  of  waters,  with  unerring  accuracy,  by 
a  property  peculiar  to  iron,— we  turn  from  Uie  contem- 
plation more  fully  persuaded  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  indebted  to  this  single  metal,  to  which  in  truth,  if 
we  except  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  (of 
little  comparative  value  unwrought,)  we  owe  every 
tiling  we  possess. 

We  arc  enabled,  perhaps,  by  this  review,  hasty 
though  it  has  been,  of  the  numerous  and  varied  uses  of 
iron,  better  to  estimate  its  real  worth,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assign  to  it,  an  importance  among  the 
elements  of  national  prosperity  of  the  highest  order, 
and  to  consider  it,  what  truly  it  is,  the  most  valu- 
uable  of  all  acquisitions.  We  look  upon  the  coun- 
try rich  in  the  possession  of  its  ores,  with  feelings  of 
rivalry,  and  arc  prompted  to  emulate  her  in  acquiring 
this  true  species  of  substantial  wealth.  Our  national 
ambition  is  excited  to  grasp  at  this  mighty  instrument 
of  power,  and  our  energies  should  be  roused  into  cease- 
less activity,  until,  by  untiring  assiduity  in  surveying 
and  exploring  our  own  tempting  regions,  guided  by  the 
lights  borrowed  from  geological  science,  we  succeed  in 
enlarging  our  mineral  domain  to  at  least  an  equal  ex- 
tent. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  any  other 
of  the  substances  we  have  proposed  to  treat  of,  it  may 
not  be  improper,  here,  to  annex  (more  in  tho  form  of 
notes)  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  Uie  history  of  the  very 
interesting  mineral  which  has  occupied  our  attention  in 
the  preceding  remarks. 

Of  all  the  metals,  iron  is  the  most  widely  and  univer- 
sally distributed,  being  confined  to  no  particular  forma- 
tion as  its  repository,  but  discoverable  in  every  class  of 
rocks,  from  the  oldest  granite  to  the  newest  alluvial  de- 
posit. It  is  also  the  most  abundant  of  die  metallic 
ores:  whole  mountains  composed  of  it  occurring  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  globe.  As  instances  of  the  great 
masses  in  which  it  is  found,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
the  sparry  iron  ore  found  in  the  floetz  limestone  in 
Stiria,  has  been  worked  to  an  immense  extent  and  with 
great  profit,  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years:  and, 
that  the  Rio  mountain  in  the  island  of  Elba,  five  hun- 
dred feel  in  height  and  three  milos  in  circumference, 
known  at  an  early  day  to  the  Romans,  (in  which  mines 
are  still  wrought,)  is  wholly  composed  of  specular  iron 
ore.  Though  this  metal,  as  we  have  stated,  exists  in 
every  kind  of  rock  and  soil,  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
die  dark  oxides  or  its  richest  ores  arc  confined  exclu- 
sively to  primitive  rocks.  The  ores  are  generally,  it 
has  also  been  observed,  of  a  purer  quality,  and  more 
abundant  in  northern  regions.  What  are  denominated 
iron-stones,  or  the  ores  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  earthy  matter,  are  found  in  the  secondary  strata, 
and  exist  commonly  in  great  abundance  in  those  accom- 
panying coal. 

Although  iron  was  known  in  the  remotest  ages,  and 
was  in  use  among  some  particular  nations  even  at  a  time 
anterior  to  the  deluge,  according  to  Moses,  (Gen.  iv. 
22)  we  are  not  to  presume  it  was  in  general  use : 

Him  Tubal  nam'd,  the  Vulcan  or  old  times 
The  sword  and  falchion  their  invooiion  claim ; 
And  the  first  smith  wot  the  first  murderer's  son." 

Nor  must  we  forget,  that  the  useful  arts,  and  among 
them  the  art  of  working  metals,  were  lost  to  the  gene- 
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ralily  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  that  universal  ca- 
lamity.   Gold,  silver  and  copper  seem  to  be  the  metals 
of  which  the  knowledge  and  uses  were  earliest  recov- 
ered after  that  period  ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  being 
oftener  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  beds 
of  streams — to  their  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
metallic  state,  and  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  they 
are  separated  from  their  ores.   Copper,  though  greatly 
inferior  to  iron,  yet  possesses  considerable  tenacity,  and 
sufficient  hardness  to  furnish  a  substitute  in  the  con- 
struction of  cutting  instruments,  and  cither  pure,  or  al- 
loyed with  tin  to  increase  its  hardness,  constituted  the 
materials  of  which  were  formed  the  swords,  hatchets, 
and  artist's  tools  of  many  ancient  nations.    The  arms 
and  tools  of  the  American  nations  were  similarly  made, 
and  by  means  of  this  awkward  substitute,  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  made  considerable  advances  in 
manufactures  and  the  arts — greater  perhaps  than  any 
other  people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron.  The 
inconvenience  experienced  by  these  nations  from  their 
ignorance  of  this  metal,  and  the  awkward  expedients  to 
which  in  consequence  they  had  recourse,  afl'ord  an  im- 
portant lesson  in  leaching  us  what  estimate  to  make  of 
the  value  of  a  substance,  which,  its  very  rcquisilcness 
to  every  common  purpose  of  life  so  familiarizes  us 
with,  as  to  cause  us  daily  to  pass  by  with  little  or  no 
notice.   The  evils  which  we  arc  taught  would  inevita- 
bly follow  its  loss,  make  a  deeper  impression  of  its  im- 
portance, than  all  the  advantages,  manifold  though  they 
be,  which  in  heedless  enjoyment,  wc  are  continually 
deriving  from  its  possession.    'Willi  no  better  substi- 
tute for  iron  tools  in  cutting  stone,  than  the  sharp  cd^cd 
fragments  of  flint, — without  carriages,  or  machines  of 
any  kind,— how  tedious  and  laborious  must  have  been 
the  work  of  separating  from  the  quarry,  of  shaping,  of 
transporting  to  a  distance,  and  elevating  to  a  proper 
height,  the  huge  blocks  of  slonc  with  which  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  contrived  to  erect  their  temples  and 


other  pu 


dificcs  ! — structures  that  have  commanded 


the  admiration  of  more  modern  nations.  What  toil 
and  what  time  must  have  been  expended  in  the  opera- 
tion of  dividing  a  single  block,  by  means  of  continued 
rubbing  of  one  rock  against  another  !  What  pains  and 
what  efforts  of  ingenuity  must  it  have  cost  the  artizans 
of  Montezuma,  without  the  aid  of  nails,  to  form  the 
ceilings  of  his  palace,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  phnks 
so  artificial,  as  mutually  to  sustain  each  other!  With 
what  eagerness  the  Peruvian  would  have  accepted  nails 
of  iron,  to  fasten  together  the  pieces  of  timber  he  em- 
ployed in  building,  and  have  laid  aside  as  worthless, 
the  cords  of  hemp  his  necessities  compelled  him  lo  ap- 
ply to  that  purpose  !  What  an  acquisition  would  have 
been  even  a  common  needle,  in  the  place  of  the  thorn, 
to  which,  in  the  fashioning  of  their  cotton  garments, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  • 

Iron  differs  from  the  metals  wc  have  mentioned  as 
earliest  known,  by  its  occurring  rarely  in  a  melallir 
state,  and  being  then  most  difficult  of  fusion :  its  uses 
were  in  consequence  a  later  discovery.  The  methods, 
besides,  of  disengaging  it  from  the  ores  in  which  it  is 
usually  found  in  nature,  are  far  from  being  obvious, 
consisting  of  various  processes, — such  as  pounding, 
roasting,  smelting  in  contact  with  charcoal,  to  render  it 

fusible;  requiring  too,  additional  heatings  and  hammer-  or  rather,  why  may  not  we  hope  to  find  it 
ings  to  render  it  malleable,  and  a  still  more  compli-  J  abundant  in  our  own  coal  district.   Wc  are  indwtd  to 


caied  process  to  convert  it  into  stcvL  Yet  it  was  m 
use,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  very  remote  ages:  Mo- 
ses,  in  Deuteronomy,  makes  frequent  mention  of  it 
He  speaks  of  mines  of  iron,  and  alludes  to  furnaces  for 
melting  it ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  swords, 
knives,  axes,  and  tools  for  cutting  stone,  constructed  of 
that  metal,  being  mentioned  by  the  same  authority,  we 
arc  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  art  of  tempering  and 
converting  it  into  steel  was  also  known.  The  mode  of 
tempering  it  was  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
early  ns  the  days  of  Homer ;  for  that  poet  borrows  from 
the  art  some  of  his  similes.   Thus  in  the  Oddysscy: 

And  as,  when  arm'rers  temper  in  the  ford 
The  keen-edged  pole-axe,  or  the  ihioing  tword, 
The  red  hoi  racial  hioaen  in  the  lake, 
So  in  his  eye-ball  hiss'd  the  plunging  rtake. 

It  is  by  its  conversion  into  steel,  that  we  are  furnish- 
ed with  a  material  retentive  of  an  edge,  and  adapud  to 
cutting  the  hardest  substances,  and  are  enabled  lo  fab- 
ricate that  most  important  class  of  implements,  dre- 
lools,  all  of  which,  from  the  ponderous  pit  saw  to  the 
finest  lancet,  are  formed  in  part  with  this  metal 

It  was  not,  however,  until  very  late  in  modem  limes 
that  we  may  be  said  to  hare  acquired  al»oluie  domin- 
ion over  this  individual  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  so  at 
lo  be  able  at  command,  to  press  it  into  service,  what- 
ever may  be  its  locality,  in  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  its  interior.  For,  before  the  improvements 
made  in  the  steam-engine  by  the  discoveries  of  Walts, 
we  were  limited  in  the  power  of  availing  oursches  of 
the  known  existence  of  iron,  however  ubundanl  in  any 
particular  spot,  by  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence  of 
a  stream  of  water  in  the  same  location  with  that  of  the 
metal,  as  a  means  of  impelling  the  machinery  for  pro- 
ducing the  blast  requisite  in  the  operation  of  smeltine- 
Since  those  improvements,  steam  power  may  be  em- 
ployed wherever  the  ore  and  fuel  is  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  authorize  the  erection  of  furnaces;  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron  has  in  consequence,  especially 
in  Great  Britain,  risen  into  great  importance.  The  an- 
nual produce  of  smelted  ore  in  that  kingdom,  is  esti- 
mated now  to  be  about  seven  hundred  thousand  tons. 

We  cannot  avoid  suggesting  here,  to  the  owners  sad 
workera  of  coal  property  in  Virginia,  the  propriety  of 
investigating  the  strata  through  which  they  necessarily 
pass  in  their  mining  operations,  with  reference  lo  the 
discovery  of  argillaceous  iron-stone,  with  more  minute- 
ness than  hitherto  they  have  done? — if  indeed,  (which 
wc  are  inclined  to  doubt,)  their  attention  has  been  in 
any  degree  directed  to  such  examination.  It  is  from  this 
species  of  iron-stone,  accompanying  coal-strata,  that 
Great  Britain  derives  at  least  nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  metals  which  she  possesses  in  such  abundance,  and 
lo  which,  in  connection  with  its  convenient  locations 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fuel  necessary  in  its  re- 
duction, she  owes  her  towering  eminence  as  a  manufac- 
turing country.  The  coal  formation  of  Virginia  con- 
tains the  same  clays,  shales,  sandstones  and  slates,  and 
these  arc  characterized  by  the  same  vegetable  impres- 
sions that  mark  the  scries  in  other  countries.  And  may 
we  not  reasonably  ask,  why  should  wc  hastily  conclude 
this  usual  concomitant  of  the  coal  strata  in  England, 
Scotland,  France  and  Germany,  to  be  wanting  here ; 
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urge  this  suggestion  the  more,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  this  species  of  ore  presents  in  its  external  charac- 
ters, so  little  indicative  of  its  metallic  nature  or  chemi- 
cal composition,  that  but  for  its  greater  weight,  it  might 
well  escape  the  notice  of  an  inexperienced  or  unobser- 
vant eye,  unless  arrested  by  some  such  hope  as  we  have 
been  induced  to  hold  out.  Even  in  England,  where 
from  iu  great  abundance  it  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  generally  better  known,  instances  have  occurred 
in  some  districts,  of  its  being  wastefully  misapplied, 
through  ignorance,  to  the  common  purpose  of  mending 
the  mads.  The  immense  benefits  that  would  resuli 
from  success  attending  a  research  directed  to  this  ob- 
ject, as  well  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  as  to  a  few  fortu- 
nate individuals,  arc  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  would  prove  an  abun- 
dant source  of  individual  wealth,  and  would,  in  connec- 
tion with  her  other  great  advantages  and  increasing 
facilities  of  transportation,  be  the  means  of  elevating 
the  metropolis  of  Virginia  to  an  exalted  rank  in  the 
class  of  large  cities,  and  enable  her  to  vie  in  importance 
with  the  proudest  scat  of  manufactures,  or  the  most 
extensive  emporium  of  commerce. 

It  was  our  intention,  as  our  title  announces,  to  have 
passed  rapidly  on,  and  glanced  at  the  history,  uses,  and 
national  importance  of  coal,  and  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  other  mineral  substances,  as  well  as  to  have 
pointed  out  in  a  short  scries  of  remarks,  some  of  the  ad- 
vuntages  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  and  pursuit  of 
mincralogical  and  geological  inquiries  in  connection 
with  this  subject;  but  we  have  loitered  on  the  way, 
and  the  contracting  limits  of  our  paper  admonish  us 
to  hasten  to  a  close  We  may  at  another  time,  if  lei- 
sure permit,  and  if  on  reflection,  we  deem  our  endea- 
vors at  all  likely  to  attract  attention  to  subjects  which 
have  too  long  been  almost  universally  neglected,  again 
resume,  after  our  own  fashion,  a  subject  which  under 
better  management,  could  not  foil  to  prove  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive. 

GAMMA. 

Henrico,  April  28th,  18S5. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LETTERS  FROM  A  SISTER. 

LETTER  ELEVENTH. 
Malmaison,  Tomb  of  the  Ex-Empress  Josephine — Engine  for 
Comeying  Water  to  Versailles  and  .St.  Cloud— St.  Germain 
en  Layo-Nauterre—  St.  Generieve. 

Paris,  . 

Dear  Jane : 

Although  quite  fatigued,  I  cannot  retire  to  rest  ere 
I  have  rendered  my  dear  sister  an  account  of  to-day's 
excursion  to  Sl  Germain  and  to  Malmaison  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  late  Ex-Empress  Josephine.  We  took 
an  early  breakfast,  and  sat  off  by  ten  o'clock ;  the  Dan- 
ville* in  their  carriage,  accompanied  by  Sigisraund,  and 
we  in  a  remise,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  England,  a  glass 
couch.  We  soon  alighted  at  Malmaison,  it  being  only 
two  leagues  from  Paris,  and  spent  more  than  an  hour 
in  walking  over  the  house  and  grounds,  and  thinking 
of  poor  Josephine.  A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  yet 
remains  as  she  left  it;  even  her  music  books  are  kepi 
as  she  arranged  them.  The  room  she  occupied  as  her 
chamber,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  circular,  lined 
with  cloth  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  surrounded  by  mir- 


rors inserted  in  the  walls  and  doora.  The  bed  is  sup- 
ported by  golden  swans,  and  the  coverlid  and  curtains 
are  of  silver  lama.  In  the  library  we  saw  the  writing 
table  and  inkstand  of  Napoleon.  The  first  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  his  penknife ;  which,  while  meditating, 
he  used  to  strike  into  the  wood.  The  domestic  who 
conducted  us  through  the  apartments,  spoke  of  the  Ex- 
Empress  with  great  affection;  and  so  did  the  gardener, 
a  West  India  negro,  whose  ebony  visage  was  a  novel 
spectacle  to  us.  They  said  she  was  beloved  by  all  the 
household  and  neighborhood,  for  her  affability  and 
kindness.  The  green  house  is  filled  with  gay  and 
choice  flowers  and  shrubs ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  re- 
flect that  these  the  frailest  productions  of  nature,  have 
outlived  their  lovely  mistress,  and  still  blossom  and 
flourish  and  shed  their  fragrance  around,  while  she, 
like  a  shadow  has  passed  away!  After  following 
awhile  the  windings  of  a  stream  that  meanders  through 
the  garden,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  threshold  of  a 
pretty  little  temple  dedicated  to  Cupid.  The  mischie- 
vous urchin  himself,  treading  upon  roses,  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  on  the  pedestal  beneath  him,  this  vin- 
dictive couplet  is  inscribed  : 

II  l'eat,  le  fut,  ou  le  doit  fare, 
Qui  que  cc  soil,  voici  ton  Maitre. 

We  quitted  the  shades  of  Malmaison  with  regret, 
and  proceeded  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Ruello 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  Josephine  in  the  church  there, 
where  her  ashes  repose.  The  monument  is  of  white 
marble,  and  was  erected  to  her  memory  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  her  son.  On  its  summit  she  is  repre- 
sented clad  in  a  folding  robe  with  a  diadem  on  her 
head,  and  kneeling  before  an  open  breviary.  It  is  a 
handsome  tribute  of  filial  love. 

Near  Ruclle  is  a  chateau  that  once  belonged  to  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  and  since  then  to  Marshal  Massenn, 
whose  widow  still  inhabits  it.*  Being  informed  that 
the  family  were  absent  and  that  it  was  customary  for 
strangers  to  visit  this  sojourn  of  those  distinguished 
men,  we  drove  there;  and,  alighting  from  our  carriages, 
were  demanding  permission  of  a  person  in  the  yard  to 
see  the  mansion  and  its  grounds,  when  a  lady  suddenly 
made  her  appearance,  and  wc  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  we  were  intruding  on  the  privacy  of  Madame 
Masscna  herself.  Wc  immediately  explained  our  mis- 
take, and  would  have  come  away  but  she  insisted  on 
our  entering,  and  was  so  polite  that  wc  could  not  re- 
fuse. The  chateau  is  very  plain,  and  furnished  with 
corresponding  simplicity.  In  front  of  it  is  a  limpid 
sheet  of  water,  and  behind  it  a  pleasant  garden,  where 
wc  wandered  awhile  and  then  took  leave,  gratified  with 
our  adventure,  awkward  as  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment. 

Retracing  our  steps  a  short  distance,  we  continued 
our  ride  to  Saint  Germain  en  La  ye,  and  observed  on 
our  left  a  stupendous  steam  engine  which,  on  inquiry, 
we  found  is  used  for  supplying  the  fountains  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Saint  Cloud  with  water  from  the  Seine,  and 
has  succeeded  the  famous  machine  of  Marly.  This 
machine  hrtd  become  so  decayed  in  some  parts  before 
its  removal,  that  it  occasioned  the  death  of  several  per- 
sons who  were  examining  its  construction — and  heed- 
lessly stepped  on  an  old  board,  which  giving  way  they 

*  This  lady  is  since  dead.   She  died  soon  afterward*. 
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were  precipitated  into  the  river  and  drowned,  or  crushed 
to  death  by  the  wheels.  Saint  Germain  en  Layc  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  extensive  forest  adjoining  it, 
which  is  considered  the  finest  in  France,  and  has  ever 
been  the  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  French  mo- 
nnrchs.  While  partaking  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
they  inhabited  the  spacious  palace,  that  still  exists  and 
is  at  present  a  barracks  for  soldiers.  That  abject  king 
James  the  Second,  resided  in  it  twelve  years,  supported 
by  the  munificence  of  Louis  lc  grand,  and  finally  closed 
his  earthly  career  in  this  noble  relrenU  lie  was  buried 
in  the  adjoining  church,  and  his  heart  is  enshrined  in  a 
paltry  looking  altar,  before  which  a  lamp  is  constantly 
burning,  and  upon  which  is  an  inscription  informing  the 
render  why  it  was  erected.  But  what  renders  the  palace 
at  Suint  Germain  peculiarly  interesting,  is  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere ;  and 
in  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms  appropriated  to  her 
use  there  is  a  trap  door,  through  which  it  is  supposed 
her  enamored  sovereign  descended  when  he  visited 
her  clandestinely.  On  the  left  of  the  castle  is  a  ter- 
race one  mile  in  length,  and  bordering  an  acclivity  that 
overhangs  the  Seine,  and  is  highly  cultivated  in  vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees.  This  terrace  is  much  frequented 
by  persons  who  resort  there,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ing fresh  air  and  a  fine  prospect  Some  go  in  carriages, 
but  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  is  by  a  donkey,  and 
this  we  chose.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  wide  and 
the  houses  generally  large;  which  might  be  expected, 
as  court  festivities  were  so  often  held  here ;  and  now- 
adays, many  of  the  Parisian  gentry  pass  the  summer 
months  here. 

We  finished  the  day  by  dining  at  a  neat  aubcrge, 
(inn)  with  a  garden  teeming  with  flowers  just  in  front 
of  our  parlor.  Returning  home  we  passed  through 
the  village  of  Nanterre,  (the  birthplace  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve) and  slopped  an  instant  to  buy  some  of  the  cakes 
for  which  it  is  renowned ;  they  arc  merely  buns,  and 
we  did  not  think  them  deserving  of  their  fame.  A*<m- 
Urre  beer  and  Nanterre  sausages  are  also  held  in  great 
estimation,  but  of  these  we  did  not  taste,  being  quite 
satisfied  with  our  trial  of  the  cakes.  I  imagine  you 
know  the  history  of  St.  Genevieve ;  though  lest  you 
should  not,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  that  she  was 
a  shepherdess,  whose  virtues  and  piety  caused  her  to 
be  canonized  after  her  death,  and  made  the  patron 
saint  of  Paris.  There  is  a  lovely  picture  of  her  at  the 
Louvre,  by  Pierre  Gucrin,  representing  her  turning  a 
spindle  while  guarding  her  flock.   Good  night. 

LEON  TINE. 

LETTER  TWELFTH. 

Lafayette  and  his  Family— Scvrea  Manufactory— Palace  of 
8L  Cloud-MaUame  de  Oealis— Savoyards— Bailci  of  Man 
and  Venus. 

Paris,  . 

Dear  Jane : — 

We  have  formed  acquaintance  with  some  delightful 
characters  since  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  since.  We 
have  been  introduced  to  the  good  and  brave  General 
Lafayette  and  his  family!  On  Wednesday  he  came 
with  his  son,  Mr.  George  Lafayette,  to  see  Mr.  Dan- 
ville, and  the  latter  presented  us  to  them.  The  print 
you  have  seen  of  Oris  distinguished  patriarch,  is  a  cor- 
rect likeness ;  and  his  manners  are  as  benevolent  as 


his  countenance.    He  has  a  soiree  on  every  Wednes- 
day night,  and  we  have  gladly  accepted  the  kind  and 
pressing  invitation  he  gave  each  of  us  to  attend  them. 
The  ladies  of  the  family,  consisting  of  his  daughter*, 
his  grand-daughters,  and  daughter-in-law  Madame 
G.  Lafayette,  have  also  called,  and  we  find  them  very 
amiable  and  pleasing.    We  have  likewise  had  an  in- 
trod  uction  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Danville;  who,  rightly  conjecturing  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  us  to  know  this  celebrated  lady, 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  her,  requested  her  per- 
mission to  present  us  to  her.  This  was  readily  granted, 
and  this  morning  appointed  for  the  visiL  Accordingly, 
after  an  early  ride  to  the  Sevres  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain and  the  palace  of  Saint  Cloud,  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  king's  habitations,  we  repaired  to  her  resi- 
dence.  On  arriving  we  were  conducted  up  stairs  by  a 
tidy  looking  femme  de  ehambre  and  ushered  through  a 
small  bed-room,  plainly  furnished,  into  an  apartment 
that,  from  the  variety  of  its  contents,  might  be  com- 
pared to  Noah's  ark.   Besides  the  usual  appendages  of 
a  parlor,  it  contained  a  piano,  a  harp,  a  guitar,  a  fold- 
ing screen,  and  several  tables  loaded  with  books,  pa- 
pers, baskets  and  boxes,  &c    We  found  the  venerable 
authoress  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  near  the  window. 
Her  regular  and  delicate  features  and  fair  skin,  still  in- 
dicate former  beauty.   Her  nose  is  aquiline,  and  her 
eyes  clear  blue ;  as  they  aro  weak,  she  is  obliged  to  wear 
a  green  shade  to  protect  them  from  the  light,  but  has 
never  yet  found  it  necessary  to  use  spectacles:  this  is 
astonishing,  for  she  will  be  eighty-two  on  the  SSth  of 
next  January !  She  wore  a  black  silk  gown,  and  a  sim- 
ple muslin  cap;  and  when  Mrs.  Danville  introduced 
us  she  offered  her  hand  to  each,  and  as  soon  as  we  were 
seated  entered  into  conversation  with  a  degree  of  vits- 
city  that  quite  surprised  us ;  we  were  still  more  so,  at 
her  vanity.    She  talked  a  great  deal  about  her  own 
works,  and  in  their  praise !    We  asked  her  if  sbe  con- 
tinued to  play  on  the  harp.    "  Oh  oui !  Ires  bien!"  she 
replied.    "And  on  the  piano  and  the  guitar,  Madame)" 
"  Oh,  oiu,  tout,  tout,  lr*s  bien ! "    She  told  us  she  often 
practised  on  the  harp  and  composed  in  prose  at  the 
same  lime ;  and  that  while  reciting  verses  aloud  in  a 
distinct  voice  and  with  strict  attention  to  punctuauoo 
and  emphasis,  she  could  read  a  page  from  any  author 
and  then  recount  to  you  in  regular  rotation,  every  idea 
therein  expressed;  and  this  proved,  she  said,  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  two  operations  at  once.  Pap*  ob- 
served that  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  proved  it 
a  century  ago,  when  he  played  chess  while  dictating 
letters  to  different  persons.    She  did  not  notice  this  re- 
mark, but  proceeded  to  extol  a  novel  she  wrote  •»■* 
years  since,  entitled  "Alfred  the  GreaL"   She  coru**- 
ers  it  one  of  her  best  productions,  and  gave  it  to  t  phf  • 
sician  who  attended  her  during  a  dangerous  illness  and 
declined  being  paid  for  bis  services.    Sbe  said  ate 
thought  she  could  not  compliment  him  more,  than  by 
making  him  a  present  of  her  work ;  that  ha  seemed 
delighted  with  it,  and  declared  he  would  have  it  pub- 
lished immediately,  but  that  much  to  her  regret  he  bad 
not  kept  his  promise.    Alfred  is  her  favorite  hero,  and 
she  expressed  her  wonder  that  he  is  not  often  made  the 
subject  of  a  romance.  She  informed  us  that  she  alway* 
retires  to  bed  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  and  rises  at  kvco, 
and  is  careful  to  eat  very  moderately.  Her  ' 
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continue  perfect,  and  she  knows  fifty-two  trades ;  such 
as  sewing,  knitting,  spinning;,  embroidering,  making 
baskets,  weaving  purses,  &c  &c.  Wc  saw  on  the 
chimney-piece  a  snuffbox  that  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans, 
her  ci-devant  pupil,  had  sent  to  her.  On  the  lid  she  had 
painted  a  hnrp  entwined  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and 
below  it  this  sentence  was  written:  "C'cst  votre  ou- 
trage." Having  sat  with  her  two  hours  we  took  leave, 
and  had  quitted  the  room,  when  she  called  us  back  to 
show  us  with  what  ease  she  could  rise  from  her  chair 
without  resting  her  hands  on  the  arms  of  it  to  aid  her- 
self, as  old  people  are  commonly  obliged  to  da  She 
has  invited  us  to  call  on  her  whenever  wc  can,  and  was 
so  polite  as  to  say  she  felt  quite  flattered  by  our  visit. 

On  reaching  home  we  found  Mr.  Danville  and  Leo- 
nora much  diverted  at  the  exploit  of  a  monkey  that  had 
climbed  in  at  the  window,  and  ere  they  perceived  it, 
twitched  from  Leonora's  hand  a  bunch  of  raisins  she 
was  eating.  It  was  the  property  of  a  little  Savoyard, 
who  had  taught  it  a  variety  of  tricks  in  order  to  gain  a 
few  sous  by  their  exhibition.  The  Boulevard  abounds 
with  these  little  wanderers,  and  their  marmosets. 

This  evening  we  arc  going  to  a  ftte  at  the  Tivoli  Gar- 
den ;  the  wVrto  Tivoli  as  it  is  called  ;  the  old  one  (which 
I  am  told  was  far  handsomer)  has  been  converted  into 
ground  for  building.  We  have  seen  the  Ballet  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  at  the  grand  opera ;  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  and  splendid  than  it  is !  Leaving  it  for  your 
imagination  to  fancy,  I  subscribe  myself  your  affec- 
tionate LBONTINK. 

LETTER  THIRTEENTH. 

Fete  at  Tivoli— The  Catacomb*— Cemetery  of  Montmartre — 
Abattoirs— Lady  Morgan— Mrs.  Opio—  A  Quaker  Meeting. 

Paris,  . 

Dear  Jane : 

We  were  much  entertained  at  Tivoli.   The  garden 
was  brightly  illuminated,  and  all  sorts  of  amusements 
went  on ;  and  what  a  variety  of  these  the  French  have, 
and  with  what  zest  they  partake  of  them !    We  did 
our  part  very  well  too.  Wc  swung,  wc  rode  on  wooden 
horses,  we  sailed  in  ships,  looked  at  a  cosmomma,  wit- 
nessed a  phantasmagoria,  rope  dancing  and  fire  works, 
a  play  performed  by  puppets,  and  some  metamorphoses 
of  little  paste  board  figures,  that  were  quite  wonderful; 
for  instance:— a  tiny  lion  was  changed,  as  if  by  magic, 
into  a  cupid  driving  a  car  drawn  by  swans,  a  young 
lady  into  a  basket  of  flowers,  a  butterfly  into  a  beau, 
&c  kc    These  transfigurations,  I  think,  must  be  pro- 
duced in  the  following  manner :  Two  different  objects 
are  painted  on  a  bit  of  pasteboard,  one  on  the  back  and 
the  other  on  the  front  of  it ;  the  pasteboard  is  then 
folded  into  the  shape  of  ono  of  them,  and  threads,  too 
fine  to  be  visible  at  a  moderate  distance,  attached  to  it; 
after  exhibiting  the  first  figure  a  sufficient  time,  the 
threads  are  pulled  and  the  pasteboard  adroitly  turned 
round  and  thrown  open,  thus  displaying  the  second 
figure,  to  the  form  of  which  its  edges  arc  trimmed.  As 
no  person  was  visible,  the  threads  were  undoubtedly 
passed  through  the  scenes  of  the  miniature  stage  into 
the  hand  of  the  skilful  operator— for  skilful  he  or  she 
was  who  conducted  the  business.  When  tired  of  stroll- 
ioz  we  entered  a  fine  cafe,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  ice  creams;  after- 
wards, attracted  by  the  sound  of  music,  we  repaired  to 


an  open  space,  where  an  orchestra  was  erected  and  a 
band  of  musicians  were  playing  quadrilles  for  a  party 
of  beaux  and  belles,  who  danced  away  merrily,  not  on 
the  turf  but  in  the  sand ;  they  were,  however,  so  in- 
spired by  the  tones  of  violins  and  clarionets,  that  they 
moved  along  as  if  on  a  board  floor. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how  wc  sailed  in  ships 
without  the  aid  of  wind  or  tide!  I  will  tell  you.  Two 
poles,  with  a  little  ship  suspended  by  a  rope  from  each 
end,  were  placed  crosswise  on  a  pivot,  and  turned  as 
rapidly  as  you  chose,  carrying  you  round  and  round  in 
the  air,  with  an  undulating  motion,  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  so  unpleasant  to  our  feel- 
ings that  we  soon  disembarked.  This  diversion  is  termed 
"les  Espagnolettes."  The  wooden  horses  arc  arranged 
in  like  manner,  except  that  they  are  firmly  fixed  on  the 
ends  of  the  poles,  and  consequently,  in  riding  on  them 
you  do  not  experience  the  sickening,  waving  motion. 
The  machine  for  swinging,  is  denominated  a  "  Balan- 
coir."  This  also  consists  of  a  couple  of  beams  placed 
athwart  each  other,  with  chairs  attached  to  their  ends, 
which  are  thrown  alternately  up  and  down.  Several 
parties,  as  they  glided  round  on  the  wooden  horses, 
amused  themselves  by  trying  to  pass  a  stick  through  a 
large  ring  which  was  held  towards  them  by  a  woman 
mounted  on  a  bench.  Whenever  a  ring  was  caught  and 
borne  off,  it  was  instantly  replaced  by  another,  until 
one  of  the  competitors  had  obtained  five  and  thus  won 
the  game.  I  must  now  change  my  theme  and  inform 
you  of  our  disappointment  as  respects  seeing  the  cata- 
combs. They  are  closed  at  present  by  order  of  the 
government — I  believe  on  account  of  the  danger  there  is 
in  visiting  them.  We  have  been  to  the  "cemetery  of 
Montmartre,"  or  "  Field  of  Repose,"  as  it  is  likewise 
styled.  It  is  of  much  older  date  than  "  Perc  la  Chaise," 
but  not  so  extensive,  nor  does  it  contain  such  hand- 
some monuments ;  there  are  however  some  shady,  me- 
lancholy dells  and  moss  covered  tombs,  that  render  it 
peculiarly  interesting.  Vcslris  the  celebrated  dancer 
and  Very  the  chief  of  Restaurateurs,  are  buried  there. 
From  the  cemetery  we  proceeded  to  the  "  Abattoir,"  or 
"  Slaughter-house  of  Montmartre  ;"  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  is  erected  in  every  department  of  the  city. 
Within  them  the  butchers  exercise  their  sanguinary 
functions,  and  the  expense  of  them  is  defrayed  by  taxes 
on  the  animals  that  arc  killed.  They  are  kept  in  tho 
neatest  order  and  composed  of  numerous  buddings, 
each  of  which  is  appropriated  to  a  particular  branch  of 
the  business.  In  one  the  poor  animals  arc  knocked  in 
the  head ;  and  there  is  a  receptacle  for  the  blood,  which 
trickles  into  it  through  furrows  made  in  the  floor :  in  a 
second  the  carcase  is  skinned :  in  a  third  quartered :  in 
a  fourth  the  entrails  are  separated  and  cleansed :  in  a 
fifth  the  fat  is  boiled  in  an  immense  kettle.  There  are 
besides  spacious  tables,  where  the  unconscious  victims 
are  sheltered  and  amply  supplied  with  food  and  straw, 
while  awaiting  their  fate.  It  made  me  quite  sad  to 
behold  them  eating  and  reposing  so  calmly,  and  then  to 
think  of  their  bloody  destiny !  The  "  Abattoirs"  are 
liberally  watered  and  often  washed,  and  therefore  no 
disagreeable  odour  is  perceptible  about  them.  I  wish 
our  butchers  would  follow  the  example  of  their  French 
brethren  as  regards  these  places ! 

We  had  the  gratification  of  meeting  with  Lady  Mor- 
gan last  night  at  Madame  B  's.  Mamma  had  a 
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great  deal  of  conversation  with  her  and  found  her  ex- 
tremely affable  and  agreeable.  You  know  wc  were 
told  she  was  ugly — we  do  not  think  her  so,  but  she 
certainly  dresses  too  girlishly,  rouges  too  highly  and 
seems  too  desirous  of  admiration.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
Mrs.  Opie,  to  whom  we  were  also  introduced.  She 
was  as  plain  in  her  attire  as  a  dark  grey  silk  gown  and 
a  white  muslin  kerchief  and  cap  could  make  her.  In 
her  manners  she  is  unaffected,  in  her  conversation  ani- 
mated and  intelligent.  Her  countenance  is  open  and 
expressive  of  her  lively  mind.  The  moment  we  beheld 
her  we  recognized  her  as  a  lady  we  had  seen  at  a  quaker 
meeting  which  we  attended  from  motives  of  curiosity 
on  Sunday.  A  quaker  meeting  in  Paris !  you  will  ex- 
claim. Even  so  my  dear,  for  what  is  there  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  (that  depends  not  on  soil  or  climate)  which 
may  not  be  found  in  this  bustling  capital  ?  The  meeting 
was  held  in  a  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  belonging 
to  a  quaker  family  with  whom  Mr.  D.  was  acquainted, 
and  who  gave  him  a  cheerful  permission  to  bring  with 
him  whenever  he  wished  it,  any  friends  desirous  of  go- 
ing there.  We  were  shewn  into  a  neat  parlor,  where 
about  twenty  persons  were  sitting  in  solemn  silence, 
and  for  nearly  an  hour  not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the 
occasional  sneezes  of  an  old  lady  who  had  a  violent  cold 
in  her  head.  At  length  however  the  spirit  moved  a 
dark  eyed  gentleman  and  he  gave  us  a  tolerable  sermon. 
I  conclude  with  love  from  all  of  us  to  yourself,  aunt  M. 
and  Albert,  and  to  our  relations  and  friends  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Morvcn  Lodge.  1  have  not  always  room  for 
affectionate  messages,  or  be  assured  they  would  always 
be  inserted.  leontine. 

LETTER  FOURTEENTH. 

Soiree  at  Gfncral  Lafayette'*— Benjamin  Constant— Messrs.  Pe- 
rier,  Laflnte  and  Ternaux,  lie— "  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Trades"— Diorama— Georama— Neorama— "  Royal  Printing 
Office"— Manufactory  of  Plate  Glass—Hospital  of  the  Quinze 
ViofW— Castle  of  Vinccnnos — Fountain  of  the  Elephant — 
Franconi'a  Circus— Tho  Dutcheas  of  Berri's  children. 

Pabis,  . 

Dear  Jane : 

Another  busy  week  of  pleasure  and  amusement  has 
glided  by  since  you  have  heard  from  us,  and  two  even- 
ings of  it  have  been  spent  at  two  delightful  soirees. 

The  first  at  Madame  dc  N  's,  the  second  at  the 

gallant  old  General  Lafayette's,  in  the  rue  d'Anjou; 
where  he  has  a  suite  of  small  and  neat  apartments  illu- 
minated for  the  reception  of  his  expected  guests  on 
every  Tuesday  evening.  We  made  our  debut  there 
about  9  o'clock  and  found  them  crowded.  Among  the 
throng  were  many  celebrated  and  interesting  person- 
ages, for  the  worthy  and  enlightened  of  all  nations  seem 
ever  ready  to  do  homage  to  die  virtuous  patriarch  of 
Lagrange.  At  his  soirees  the  greatest  ease  prevails — 
the  refreshments  are  simple  and  plentiful,  and  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Americans  and  English,  tea  is  always 
served,  a  custom  not  practised  among  the  French.  Wc 
again  saw  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Opie, 
with  whom  by  the  bye  we  have  exchanged  visits. 
Then  there  was  the  orator  Benjamin  Constant,  a  pale, 
thin  man,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  snowy  hair,  looking 
as  if  he  were  far  on  his  passage  to  the  next  world.  He 
was  environed  by  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  he 
was  speaking  very  earnestly  with  a  great  deal  of  ges- 


ture. Not  far  from  him  we  observed  other  stars  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  these  were  MeasteureCasimir 
Pcrrier,  Laffitte  and  Ternaux,  whose  countenances  be- 
speak their  noble  minds.  Monsieur  Ternaux  hat  in- 
troduced here  and  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  cash- 
mere shawls,  and  they  not  only  equal  those  of  India  in 
tints  and  texture,  but  surpass  them  in  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  the  borders.  To  him  also  is  attributed  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  stamping  patterns  in  relief  on 
cloth  table  covers,  &c  In  the  next  room,  we  saw  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  and  his  lady— the  two 

Miss  P  's,  cousins  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

 .    She  is  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Bertrand,  and  a 

beautiful  creature  she  is.    The  lovely  countess  d' A  

was  sitting  near  her.  She  is  the  sister  of  Madame 
George  Lafayette,  and  is  an  intelligent  and  fascinating 
woman.  She  called  here  yesterday  with  Madame  Las- 
teyric  and  her  daughters. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  some  of  the  curiosiues  of 
Paris  to  which  we  have  recently  been  devoting  our 
mornings.    I  believe  the  "conservatory  of  arts  and 
trades"  stands  first  on  the  list-   It  is  also  termed  the 
"  museum  of  industry,"  and  is  a  collection  of  all  sons 
of  machines  and  models,  patterns  and  specimens  of 
things  that  French  genius  and  labor  have  produced;  for 
the  government  obliges  every  Frenchman  to  deposit 
here  a  sample  or  model  of  whatever  he  improves  or 
invents,  and  to  accompany  it  with  on  account  of  iu 
manufacture  or  construction.   Besides  several  halls  ex- 
hibiting machines  and  models,  there  are  others  filled 
with  specimens  of  porcelain,  glass,  stone  ware,  lace, 
silks,  ribbons,  tapestry,  colored  and  stamped  paper, 
scissors,  knives,  fans,  watches,  clocks,  lamps  and  a 
thousand  other  articles.    One  of  the  halls  contains  a 
number  of  miniature  buildings,  representing  sundry 
manufactories.   They  are  open  in  front,  and  display  tn 
different  apartments  the  various  processes  of  each  busi- 
ness and  the  implements  required  in  it,  not  omitting  the 
most  trifling  tool.    Another  hall  contains  a  library  of 
10,000  volumes,  written  in  almost  every  language,  and 
treating  on  subjects  connected  with  the  purport  of  the 
establishment — and  professors  of  geometry  and  natural 
philosophy  give  lectures  there  to  such  pupils  as  are  re- 
commended by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Would  it 
not  be  shameful  if  the  French  nation  did  not  rapidly 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  when  the  government 
is  so  liberal  in  encouraging  them,  by  affording  those 
persons  who  possess  talents  every  advantage  grat"11- 
tously,  so  that  the  poor  may  rise  as  well  as  the  rich,  it 
blessed  with  abilities?  Among  the  patterns  of  tapestry 
is  one  concerning  which  a  droll  story  is  related,  tit. 
that  Vaucanson,  a  skilful  mechanic,  being  offended  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  for  undervaluing  some  loocu 
ho  had  invented,  tied  an  ass  to  one  of  them  and  made 
him  execute  the  piece  of  embroidery  from  which  tbu 
specimen  was  cut,  and  which  excelled  any  <**f  had 
ever  done. 

Wc  have  also  visited  the  Diorama,  the  Georama  aw 
the  Neorama,  the  royal  printing  office,  the  manufac- 
tory of  plate  glass  and  the  hospital  of  the  "Uuirae 
Vingts."  A  diorama  you  havo  seen.  A  georama  is  * 
panoramic  representation  of  the  earth  with  iu  m«- 
sions  of  land  and  water;  the  spectator  standi*?  is 
the  centre.  A  neorama  is  a  painting  so  ingtouiu&ly 
designed  and  arranged,  as  to  produce  the  illusioe  « 
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your  being  within  whatever  building  il  represents. 
The  one  we  saw  is  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  Mr.  Dorval  who  has  been 
there  says  it  is  on  exact  copy.  The  royal  printing 
office  is  an  establishment  of  great  magnitude.  There 
is  a  Tost  collection  of  types  and  several  hundred  presses. 
We  were  informed  that  Pope  Pius  VII  visited  this  of- 
fice during  his  sojourn  in  Paris,  and  that  while  he  was 
there  the  Lord's  prayer  was  printed  in  no  less  thnn  150 
languages  and  presented  to  him.  At  the  plate  glass 
manufactory  we  beheld  mirrors  of  wonderful  magnitude. 
The  plates  are  cast  at  Chcrliourg  and  at  St  Gobin,  (a 
castie  in  the  department  of  Aisnc)  and  sent  here  to  be 
quick-silvered  and  polished.  Eight  hundred  workmen 
are  constantly  employed  in  the  business.  The  French 
are  indebted  to  the  great  Colbert  for  this  establishment; 
prior  to  its  foundation  plate  glass  could  only  be  had  by 
sending  for  it  to  Venice.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity 
here,  we  proceeded  to  the  hospital  of  the  "  Q.uinze 
Vingts,"  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  1220  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  300  blind — a  larger  number  is  now  admitted. 
Il  was  customary  in  the  age  of  St.  Louis  to  count  by 
twenties,  and  there  being  15  twenties  in  300  this  insti- 
tution derived  its  appellation  from  having  that  number 
of  pensioners.  We  were  pleased  with  the  neatness 
and  comfort  that  reigned,  and  arrived  there  just  in  time 
to  hear  a  class  of  the  blind  sing  and  play ;  for  those  who 
evince  a  talent  for  music  are  instructed  in  iL  The 
women  were  the  vocalists  and  the  men  performed  on 
various  instruments.  Even  the  leader  was  sightless! 
They  kept  time  very  well  and  wc  enjoyed  their  concert 
exceedingly,  though  the  distorted  faces  some  made 
while  singing  were  horrible.  They  arc  taught  a  variety 
of  trades,  and  not  only  reading  but  the  art  of  printing, 
and  we  saw  a  man  arrange  the  types  and  print  several 
words  with  both  skill  and  quickness.  The  types  were 
extremely  large  and  made  of  wood,  and  no  ink  was 
used  in  the  operation,  but  the  letters  pressed  on  the 
paper,  so  as  to  leave  the  traces  of  them  perceptible  to 
the  slightest  touch. 

On  Wednesday  we  went  to  the  castle  of  Vincen- 
nes,  a  gothic  fortress,  about  three  miles  from  the  city. 
It  contains  the  t tale  prisons  and  an  armory.    A  note 
to  the  commandant,  from  Mr.  Warden,  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-Consul  and  a  kind  friend  of  the  Danvillcs, 
gained  us  admission,  and  we  spent  two  hours  in  exami- 
ning the  castle  wiihin  whose  gloomy  turrets,  nobles 
and  monarchs  have  sighed  in  captivity.  The  celebrated 
Mirabcau  was  a  prisoner  there  during  four  years,  and 
there  wrote  his  letters  between  Gabriel  and  Sophie. 
The  duke  d'Enghien  was  shot  in  a  moat  of  this  castle— 
the  spot  where  the  execution  took  place  is  designated 
by  a  willow  tree  and  a  black  column,  bearing  this  in- 
scription, "  Here  he  felL"    In  the  chapel  is  a  handsome 
mausoleum  enclosing  his  ashes.    Returning  from  Vin- 
cennes  we  stopped  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  (once  oc- 
cupied by  that  terrific  building)  to  view  the  model  of 
the  fountain  of  the  Elephant.   It  is  of  plaster,  and  72 
feet  high !  A  tower  on  the  animal's  back  is  to  serve  as 
a  reservoir  for  the  water  which  is  to  flow  from  the  pro- 
boscis, and  one  of 'the  legs  is  to  contain  the  stair  case 
leading  to  the  tower.   The  whole  mass  is  to  be  of 
bronze,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  grand  fountain  will  ever< 
be  made  ;  it  wa3  one  of  Napoleon's  gigantic  designs, 
which  adversity  and  death  prevented  his  accomplishing. 


Last  night  we  witnessed  the  wonder  of  an  Elephant 
acting  a  part  in  a  play  at  the  Cirque  Olympique,  a 
theatre  of  the  same  description  as  that  of  Aslley's  in 
London.  The  house  was  crowded  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion, and  the  docile  and  astonishing  creature  excited 
universal  admiration  by  her  performance.  She  is  called 
"  Mam'scllc  Dyjcck,"  is  n  native  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, and  was  purchased  from  some  Indian  jugglers  by 
Monsieur  Huguel  her  present  owner.  She  is  so  attach- 
ed to  him  that  she  shews  evident  distress  if  he  is  long 
absent  from  her,  and  extreme  delight  when  he  returns. 
If  he  be  fatigued  or  indisposed,  it  is  said  that  she  even 
undresses  him,  puts  him  to  bed  and  watches  by  him 
while  he  rests.  Travellers  I  know  arc  expected  to  ex- 
aggerate, but  I  assure  you  I  am  not  availing  myself  of 
die  privilege  in  the  present  instance.  The  play  was 
entitled  "l'Elephant  du  roi  dc  Siam,"  and  was  written 
expressly  to  exhibit  the  address  and  sagacity  of  M'llc 
Dyjcck,  who  really  acted  throughout  as  if  she  were  a 
human  being.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  the  au- 
dience vociferated  for  her  re-appearance,  and  after  a  few 
moments  elapsed  the  curtain  was  raised  and  the  royal 
lady  came  forth  proudly  tossing  her  trunk.  She  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  stage  and  made  three  courte- 
sies, retreating  all  the  while,  and  looking  round  on  the 
spectators  as  she  rose,  until  she  had  sufficiently  receded, 
she  walked  off  amidst  a  roar  of,  applause.  It  was 
quite  an  inspiring  scene.  The  Duchess  of  Bcrri  and 
her  suite  were  present. 

Apropos — Madame  F.  lately  gave  us  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  her  Highness'  children,  the  little  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  and  M'llc  Louise.  She  says  they  are 
both  remarkably  amiable  and  le  petit  Due  holds  a  levee 
daily,  is  dressed  en  militairc  and  assumes  all  the  airs  of 
a  grown  gentleman.  He  is  so  proud  of  his  sword,  that 
the  severest  penalty  his  tutor  can  inflict,  when  he  mis- 
behaves, is  to  deprive  him  of  iL  He  is  a  pretty  boy— 
we  have  often  met  him  taking  an  airing  in  his  coach 
and  four,  surrounded  by  gens  d'armes,  for  the  Bourbons 
arc  so  unpopular  that  for  fear  of  his  sharing  the  fate  of 
his  father,  he  is  always  strongly  guarded  whenever  he 
appears  in  public.  He  pays  dearly  for  his  lineage,  poor 
little  fellow  !  and  I  never  see  him  without  thinking  sor- 
rowfully of  the  probability  of  his  perishing  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  an  assassin.  But  mercy !  what  a  packet. 
Have  patience  dearest !  with  your  leontinb. 

For  tho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LINES 

In  recollection  of  Thomaa  H.  White,  who  died  at  Richmond,  Va. 
October  7,  lb3i,  aged  19  j  en  rs. 

Was  it  a  dream?  It  has  pass*d  away 
As  vanish  dreams  at  the  rising  day, — 
That  graceful  form,  from  the  Saco's  side, 
That  loved  the  leap  of  its  dashing  tide, 
And  watched  full  long,  in  the  mild  Moon's  ray, 
The  rainbow  tints  of  the  rising  spray. 

Fair  was  that  form ;  and  the  feature's  glow, 
True  lo  the  pulse  of  the  Heart's  warm  flow, 
Hcighten'd  at  thought  of  those  friends  afar, 
Who  the  aspect  watched  of  his  rising  star; 
With  fervent  prayer  that  that  star  might  shed 
Benignant  influence  upon  his  head. 

With  heart  as  joyous,  and  fool  as  light 

As  the  wild  young  roc,  he  scaled  the  height — 
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The  crystal  sought  in  its  mountain-bed, 
And  the  fragrant  wild  flowers  gathered ; 
Nature  he  loved  in  her  freakish  mood— 
And  sought  her,  deep  in  her  solitude. 
♦         ♦         *         *  * 
He  is  not  now  where  the  rapids  play, 
Or  moonlight  tinctures  the  rising  spray; 
Nor  like  the  roe  on  the  craggy  height, 
With  heart  as  gay,  and  a  foot  as  light; — 
Did  he  hear  the  howl  of  the  frost-god  nigh, 
And  fly  like  the  Birds  to  his  native  sky  ? 

His  native  sky?— Ah!  it  brightly  glows- 
It  cheers  the  bird  and  it  scents  the  rose ; 
It  wakes  all  nature  to  songs  of  joy — 
But  it  smiles  all  vainly  on  thee,  sweet  Boy ! 
They  laid,  who  loved  thee,  all  lone  and  deep, 
On  the  James'  green  shore,  in  thy  last,  long  sleep! 

Yes !  'twas  a  dream  of  Life's  dreamy  day ! 
Beautiful,  fleeting,  and  vain  as  they ! 
Dreams  of  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  eye, 
Belov'd,  how  dearly !— how  soon  to  fly ! 
They  fudc,  they  vanish,  e'er  dawns  the  morrow, 
And  the  heart  is  left  to  its  night  of  sorrow. 
Sacot  Maine.  eliia. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  SPRING.' 

Not  since  the  world's  first  blushing  Spring 
Hath  warmer,  truer  offering 
Than  mine,  by  minstrel,  muse,  or  maid, 
Been  on  thy  rose-wreathed  altar  laid. 

May-flower,  the  first  in  Flora's  band, 
I've  snatch'd  from  thy  half-open'd 
And  hclp'd  the  little  Daisy  shake 
From  her  bright  head  the  light  snow-flake ; 

I've  watch'd  thee  while  thy  crayon  spread 
The  first  tint  on  the  Violet's  head, 
And  wrapt  with  pleasure,  scan'd  the  grace 
Thy  light  touch  threw  o'er  Nature's  fac<! — 

But  more  I  love  thee  for  thy  promise  bright, 
That  Man  shall  spring,  revived  from  Death's  cold, 
wintry  night. 
Saeo,  Maine. 

For  the  Southern  Literary 
SPRING. 

Rude  Winter's  surly  storms  arc  gone — 
Spring,  in  her  joy,  is  passing  on: 
Beneath  her  light  and  magic  tread, 
Each  flow'ret  lifts  its  gentle  head: 
Streamlets,  so  long  in  fetters  bound, 
Leap  with  a  glad,  reviving  sound : 
Valleys  and  hills,  so  long  unseen, 
Glow  with  a  rich  and  silv'ry  green : 
The  Robin's  wild  and  thrilling  note, 
The  silence  of  the  grove,  has  broke : 
The  Bee,  for  months,  in  bondage  held, 
Wakes  her  hum  in  the  wonted  field : 


*  On  the  warm  banks  of  the  James,  this  Apostrophe  to  Spring 
may  probably  appear  altogether  too  lato  Tor  the  season,  but  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saco,  where  a  good  lire  Is  still  necessary  to 
comfort,  and  the  May. flower,  the  most  daring  of  our  wild  now 
ers,  Is  just  putting  forth  its  blossom  In  token  of  approaching 
Spring,  it  is  quite  early  enough. 


The  Horse  and  Ox  their  stalls  forsake, 
In  leaping  streams,  their  thirst  to  slake ; — 
To  seek,  on  mountain-side  and  plain, 
The  feast,  that  Nature  spreads  again. 
Nymph,  with  the  sweetly-laughing  eye ! 
Where  dost  thou  dwell,  when  o'er  the  sky, 
The  murky  storms  of  Winter  scowl, 
And  through  the  leafless  valleys-howl ; — 
That  thou,  the  moment  they  are  gone, 
Doth,  lovely  still,  come  tripping  on  ? 
Go  on,  upon  thy  blooming  way  ! 
I  know  thou  wilt  not,  canst  not,  stay  ; 
But  oft,  as  on  your  course  you  wind, 
Oh!  casta  "ling'ring  look  behind !" 
Lovingston,  Jlpril  1,  1635. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Me 
TO  A.  It.  B. 

Author  of  "  Trurt  Not,"  in  the  Messenger  for  February. 

Scorn  not  the  love  of  the  gentle  one ! 
Turn  not  away  from  the  heart's  devotion! 

Still  to  its  shrine  may'st  thou  be  won, 
And  thy  bosom  be  stirr'd  with  its  gentle  emotion. 

Spurn  not  that  treasure !  its  worth  is  untold ; 
Bright  gems  are  hid  in  its  deep  recesses ; — 

Fear  not  that  her  bosom  shall  grow  cold, 
When  the  light  is  gone  from  her  wavy  tresses. 

There's  a  fountain  of  feeling  pure  and  bright, 
Which  the  glance  of  her  eye  is  so  gently  revealing ; 

Like  the  twilight  dawn  of  the  Summer's  light, 
On  the  longing  sight  of  the  weary  stealing. 

Trust  to  the  love  thou  hast  falsely  disdain'd, 
So  shall  the  trusted  deceive  thee  never; 

Forget  the  scorn  thou  hast  falsely  claim'd, 
And  the  star  of  thy  breast  shall  be  bright  forever. 

Then  come  to  "the  hall  of  wine  and  song," 
Where  the  spirit  of  beauty  reposes, 

And  truth  shall  be  crown'd  by  the  shining  thron?, 
With  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  roses ! 

Raleigh,  JV.  C.  S-  w.  w. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SPRING. 

To  see  thy  tiny  songsters  rear 

With  wondrous  skill,  their  home  of  love ; 
And  hear  each  praise  the  other's  care 

In  songs,  that  might  be  breathed  above. 

To  watch  the  modest  flowret's  growth. 
The  spotless  type  of  love  on  earth 

Which  nightly  droops,  as  though  'twere  loath 
To  quit  the  breast  lliat  gave  it  birth ; 

Or  lay  me  down  beside  some  brook, 
Where  I  may  muse  the  livelong  day, 

And  drop  my  oft  neglected  book, 
To  dream  of  others  far  away. 

Such  is  the  joy,  the  quiet  bliss, 

Of  holding  converse  sweet  with  thee, 
And  wooing,  still,  thy  favoring  kiss 

Midst  nature's  wilds,  in  fancy  free- 
But  I  must  bide  within  my  room, 

Content  to  broathc,  alone,  thy  air, 
And  feel  that  it  is  double  gloom, 

Because  thou  art  so  lovely,  there  a 
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own  little  narrow  schemes,  are  nevertheless,  when 
we  embrace  the  grand  whole,  working,  in  as  per- 
fect harmony  and  accord,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
unbounded  wisdom  and  universal  philanthropy 
guided  every  head  and  touched  every  heart. — 
While  to  the  common  observer,  the  great  volume 
of  the  human  mind  is  uninteresting,  with  its  pages 
confused  and  scattered  like  the  sybil  leaves  of  anti- 
quity, it  becomes  to  the  metaphysician  who  can  ar- 
range and  interpret  it,  a  source  of  knowledge,  of 
pleasure,  and  of  gratitude.  He  beholds  the  nice 
lineaments  of  feelings  and  passions — observes  the 
operations  of  our  various  intellectual  powers  and 
faculties.  He  sees  a  beautiful  harmony  and  unity 
of  design  in  the  whole  Ideal  Republic ;  and  finds 
with  wonder  and  astonishment,  that  all  our  pas- 
sions, instincts  and  faculties  are  so  nicely  arranged 
in  relation  to  each  other,  that,  like  the  bodies  in 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Mb.  T.  W.  White. 

Dear  Sir : — You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  solicit 
something  from  my  pen  for  your  interesting  pe- 
riodical. With  great  pleasure  I  transmit  the  en- 
closed sheets,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  find  them 
suitable  to  the  Messenger. 

The  subject  I  consider  as  particularly  congenial 
with  this  delightful  season,  which  has  been  truly 
said  to  constitute  the  "  great  jubilee  of  nature 
awakening  our  symyathy  with  young  life,  and 
drawing  our  attention  to  the  promise  and  hazards 
of  the  vegetable  creation,  amid  the  cheerful  labors 
of  agriculture. 

Nunc  omnU  ajer,  nunc  omnia  panurit  arboa  ; 
Nunc  frondenl  »y  Ivaj,  nunc  formotutimut  annus. 

But  I  am  sure  that  my  subject  has  an  interest, 
independent  of  the  delightful  associations  of  the 
season  at  which  I  write,  and  that  most  of  your 
readers  will  be  ever  ready  to  exclaim  in  the  gal- 
lant strain  of  the  sweet  Irish  Bard, 

Ob  woman  !  whose  form  and  whose  soul 
Are  ibe  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we  pursue  ! 
Whether  aunn'd  in  the  tropics,  or  chlll'd  at  the  pole, 
If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness  too ! 

What  I  have  written  in  this  first  number  of  my 
Dissertation,  has  reference  principally  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  sentimental  portion  of  our  na- 
ture. I  must  therefore  beg  of  your  readers,  to 
suspend  all  judgment  as  to  the  partiality  or  impar- 
tiality of  the  execution,  until  I  have  drawn  the 
whole  picture.  I  am  yet  to  compare  the  sexes  to- 
gether, in  relation  to  the  intellectual  powers. 
I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

May  12,  1835.  z.  x.  w. 

DISSERTATION 

On  the  Characteristic  Differences  between  the  Sexes,  and  on 
the  Position  and  Influence  of  Woman  in  Society. 
NO.  I. 

When  we  survey  with  a  philosophic  eye  the 
varied  and  complicated  works  of  nature,  there  is 
nothing  upon  which  the  mind  rests  with  more 
pleasure,  than  the  contemplation  of  the  harmony, 
the  order,  and  the  unity  of  design,  manifested 
throughout.    The  physical  philosopher  points  to 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  to  the  annu- 
al and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  earth,  to  the  pe- 
riodical return  of  the  seasons,  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night,  to  the  laws  of  cohesion  and 
repulsion,  and  shows  with  pride  the  wondrous  har- 
mony which  exists  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
physical  world,  all  working  and  conspiring  to  one 
great  end.    The  political  economist  delights  to 
look  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  composed  of  vast 
multitudes  of  individuals ;  to  scan  the  great  variety 
of  occupations  which  the  endless  division  of  labor 
has  generated,  and  to  see  how  the  almost  countless 
millions  of  inhabitants,  although  each  one  is  busily 
and  selfishly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  only  of  his 
Vot.  I. —63 


our  planetary  system,  not  one  could  be  struck  from 
existence  without  endangering  the  harmony  of 
the  whole.  Thus  shall  we  find,  look  where  we 
will,  through  the  rude  range  of  nature's  works, 
part  corresponding  to  part,  power  to  power,  mind 
to  mind,  and  to  matter  too ;  and  the  whole  moving 
forward  with  that  beautiful  harmonious  action, 
which  at  once  demonstrates  the  illimitable  wisdom 
of  the  designer, — his  benevolence  and  his  consis- 
tency. Among  all  these  beautiful  adaptations  in 
the  universe,  there  is  not  one  perhaps,  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  under  a  more  engaging,  a 
more  interesting  aspect,  than  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  To  increase  and  multiply,  seems  to  be  the 
great  law  of  animated  creation;  and  the  attrac- 
tions by  which  the  sexes  are  brought  together  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  universal  law,  are  so  many, 
so  complicate,  and  yet  so  beautiful  and  delightful, 
while  shedding  their  benign  influence  over  the 
rugged  journey  through  life,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  them,  without  an  immediate  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  sublime  harmony,  and 
of  the  benevolent  design  of  him  who  ordered  and 
established  them.  My  mind  of  late  has  been  more 
than  usually  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
subject ;  and  to  amuse  my  leisure  hours,  I  have 
determined  to  throw  together,  however  loosely, 
some  thoughts  on  the  constitutional  differences 
between  tlie  sexes — to  point  out  the  effects  which 
those  differences  have  produced  upon  their  moral, 
social  and  political  characters— to  show  that  the 
position  of  woman  in  society  is  not  an  accidental 
one,  but  results  from  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that 
the  benign  and  powerful  influence  which  she  ex- 
erts over  the  destiny  of  man,  is  due  principally  to 
that  very  state  of  things  which  woman  is  so  apt  to 
condemn.  From  this  investigation,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  a  constant  amelioration  in  ber  con- 
dition is  calculated  to  enlarge  and  diversify  the 
pleasures  of  the  whole  human  family,  while  it 
urges  forward  with  irresistible  power,  the  march 
of  civilization. 
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Whether  there  be  any  original  natural  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes,  in  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual point  of  view,  is  a  question  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Education  has  commenced, 
long  before  children  hare  arrived  at  that  age  anil 
growth  of  intellect,  which  will  enable  them  to 
manifest  with  certainty  their  passions,  propensi- 
ties, taste9,  and  mental  powers.  The  wide  intel- 
lectual and  moral  differences  existing  among  indi- 
viduals similarly  situated  and  similarly  educated, 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  have  different  origi- 
nal capacities  and  dispositions.  But  so  different  is 
the  education  of  the  sexes — so  different  is  their 
position  in  society,  that  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty, whether  their  moral  and  intellectual  differ- 
ences are  due  wholly  to  education,  or  partly  to  na- 
ture. The  discussion  of  this  question  I  shall  waive, 
as  not  being  of  much  importance  to  the  view 
which  I  propose  to  take  of  the  subject,  and  shall 
proceed  to  show  how  the  education  of  the  two 
sexes  is  calculated  to  produce  the  differences 
which  we  observe  among  them,  and  how  their  re- 
lative positions  in  society  are  the  results  of  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  not  of  accident,  as  some 
have  most  ingeniously  contended ;  and  this  I  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  show,  even  upon  the  supposition 
of  perfect  intellectual  equality  between  the  sexes 
at  birth. 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  is  proper 
to  state,  that  I  use  the  word  education  in  its  most 
extended  sense,— to  mean  not  only  the  moral  and 
intellectual  discipline  which  we  derive  from  our 
parents  and  teachers,  but  to  include  the  influence 
of  physical  organization,  of  the  physical  circum- 
stances by  which  wo  are  surrounded, of  opinion — 
in  fine,  all  those  influences  which  are  extraneous 
to  the  mind  itself,  but  capablo  of  form  in  <r  and  di- 
reeling  it.  There  is  both  a  physical  and  moral 
education,  to  which  we  are  constantly  subjected, 
from  birth  to  manhood,  entirely  independent  of 
professed  teachers,  which  perhaps  exercises  the 
greatest  sway  ;  in  the  formation  of  our  characters, 
most  persons  are  apt  to  forget,  in  the  calculation  of 
character,  the  effect  of  physical  circumstances;  but 
these  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Physics  govern 
morals,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  to  withdraw  ourselves  wholly  from  the 
influence  of  physical  causes.  In  tho  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  Mr  Allison,  "  Wander  where  we  will, 
trees  wave,  rivers  flow,  mountains  ascend,  clouds 
darken,  or  winds  animate  the  face  of  heaven  ;  and 
over  the  whole  scenery,  the  sun  sheds  the  cheerful- 
ness of  his  morning,  the  splendor  of  his  noonday,  or 
the  tenderness  of  his  evening  light ;— there  is  not 
one  of  these  features  of  scenery,  which  is  not  fit- 
ted to  waken  us  to  moral  emotion ;  to  lead  us, 
when  once  the  key  of  our  imagination  is  struck, 
to  trains  of  fascinating  and  endless  imagery  ;  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  them,  to  make  our  bosoms 
either  glow  with  conceptions  of  mental  excellence, 


or  melt  in  the  dreams  of  moral  good.  Even  upon 
the  man  of  the  most  uncultivated  taste,  the  scenes 
of  nature  have  some  inexplicable  charm:  there  is 
not  a  chord  perhaps  of  the  human  heart,  which 
may  not  be  awakened  by  their  influence."  Again, 
let  us  wander  where  we  will,  and  in  vain  shall  we 
attempt  to  escape  the  moral  influences  which  are 
exerted  around  us.    Opinions,  manners,  customs, 
fashions,  &c.  exercise  a  silent,  but  potent  sway, 
from  which  none  can  hope  to  be  exempt.  We 
sometimes  indulge  the  wish  of  flying  from  our  na- 
tive land,  to  escape  these  influences  in  a  foreicn 
clime.    How  vain  the  wish !  Go  where  we  will, 
the  mighty  spell  is  still  laid  over  us — the  enchant- 
ment is  still  unbroken — and  as  long  as  man's  na- 
ture remains  unchanged,  so  long  must  he  he  sub- 
ject to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  that  mighty 
physical  and  moral  machinery,  which  is  ever  at 
work  around  him,  silently  developing  and  forming 
his  character.    These  causes,  in  their  all  perTa- 
ding  influences,  may  almost  be  considered  ai  em- 
blematical of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Divinity. 
In  our  remarks  then,  upon  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  sexes,  it  is  proper  to  commence 
first  with  the  operation  of  physical  causes;  and 
among  these,  without  doubt  the  difference  of  phy- 
sical organization  exercises  the  most  j>owcrful  in- 
fluence— perhaps  so  powerful  as  to  Ire  itself  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  characteristic  differences 
between  man  and  woman.    Of  course,  the  re- 
marks which  follow,  apply  to  the  entire  sexes, and 
not  to  individual  cases;  for  (he  individual  female 
will  frequently  be  found  to  have  all  the  masculine 
traits  of  character  more  perfectly  developed  than 
the  individual  man     Few  men,  for  example, can 
be  compared  with  an  Edgeworth  or  De  Slaelin 
point  of  intellect— and  few  have  shown  more  per- 
severing courage  and  masculine  heroism,  than 
Queen  Margaret  of  England,  or  Joan  d'Arc  of 
France;  but  these  are  specimens  from  which  +t 
can  draw  no  just  conclusions  concerning  the  en- 
tire sex. 

Physical  Differences  between  the  Stxu,  and  thtir 
Immediate  Effects. 
What  then  is  the  difference  in  physital  erpani 
zation?  "  Woman/'  says  Voltaire,  "  is  in  general 
less  strong  than  man ;  smaller  and  less  capable  of 
lasting  labor.  Her  blood  is  more  aqueous  ;  ber 
flesh  less  firm;  her  hair  longer;  her  limbs  mow 
rounded ;  her  arms  less  muscular ;  her  mouth 
smaller ;  her  lips  more  prominent,  and  her  abdo- 
men larger.  These  physical  points  distinguish 
woman  all  over  the  earth,  and  of  all  races,  from 
Lapland  unto  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  from  Ame- 
rica to  China."*  The  physiologists  all  agree  in 
the  main  points  of  difference  here  asserted.  The) 
say  that  woman  differs  from  man  in  the  whole™ 


♦  8ee  Phil.  Die.  Vol.6.  Art.  Wosua. 
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her  lower  stature — in  tho  delicacy  of  her  organi- 
zation— in  the  predominance  of  Iter  lymphatic 
and  cellular  system,  which  softens  down  the  pro 
jections  of  the  muscles,  and  gives  to  all  her  limbs 
those  rounded  and  graceful  forms,  of  which  we  see 
in  the  Venus  de  JVledkis  the  inimitable  model." 
"  In  woman, sensibility  isalsomorecxquisite ;  and, 
with  less  strength,  her  mobility  is  greater.  The 
female  skeleton  even,  is  easily  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  male,  by  striking  differences.  The  as- 
perities of  the  bones  are  less  prominent ;  the  cla- 
vicle is  less  curved;  the  chest  shorter,  but  more 
expanded;  the  sternum  shorter,  but  wider;  the 
pelvis  more  capacious,"*  &c.  Comparing  the  sex- 
es together  then,  all  over  the  world,  man  appears 
to  be  decidedly  the  stronger  and  better  formed  for 
war,  for  hard  and  persevering  labor;  woman  for 
retirement,  for  the  mild  and  less  laborious  occupa- 
tions. The  camp,  the  field,  the  woods,  and  the 
sea  seem  to  be  the  natural  theatres  for  the  display 
of  roan's  powers.  Woman  fills  with  peculiar 
grace,  all  the  domestic  occupations  and  sedentary 
employments.  In  fact,  the  same  amount  of  exer- 
cise is  not  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  her 
health,  as  for  that  of  man.  Hence  she  is  more 
naturally  sedentary  and  quiet,  and  perhaps  less 
industrious.  Her  labor,  in  a  purely  politico-eco- 
nomical light,  is  universally  considered  less  valua- 
ble. The  severer  labors  of  cutting,  mauling, 
ditching,  carpentry,  masonry,  &c.  are  performed 
by  men.  The  management  of  children,  sewing, 
knitting,  washing,  &c.  are  performed  most  fre- 
quently by  women.  The  working  in  lace,  Rous- 
seau considered  an  occupation  particularly  suited 
to  a  delicate  modest  female.  He  never  could  ex- 
ercise the  slightest  patience  towards  men  tailors. 
The  needle  and  sword  ought  not  to  he  managed  by 
the  same  hands.  In  his  Emilt,  he  says,  "  If  I 
were  sovereign,  I  would  not  permit  sewing  and 
the  occupations  of  the  needle  to  any  but  women 
and  lame  men." 

Occupation  produces  a  mighty  influence  on 
character.  Women  in  all  countries  will  talk 
about  their  dresses  and  domestic  matters:  Men 
talk  of  war,  politics,  horse-racing,  field  sports, 
and  the  labors  of  the  farm.  At  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  we  find  the  boy  delighting  in  his  lop, 
his  bow  and  arrows,  and  his  mimic  wagon  or  cart. 
The  girl  finds  most  pleasure  in  dolls,  in  pretty 
dresses  and  glittering  toys,  which  amuse  her  with- 
out much  exertion  on  her  part.  "  With  what  a 
languid  yawn,"  says  Mary  Woolstoncraft  in  her 
Rights  of  Woman,  "  have  I  seen  an  admirable 
poem  thrown  down,  that  a  man  of  true  taste  re- 
turns to  again  and  again  with  rapture;  and  whilst 
melody  has  almost  suspended  respiration,  a  lady 
has  asked  me  where  I  bought  my  gown."  And 
whilst  the  men  converse  about  business,  politics 

•  Rictoraod's  Physiology.  Chapman  and  Goodman'*  Edition: 
p.  ML 


or  literature,  "how  naturally,"  says  Swift,  "do 
women  apply  their  hands  to  each  other's  lappets 
and  ruffles."  The  learned  lady  whom  1  have  just 
referred  to,  might  have  saved  herself  a  great  deal 
of  vexation  and  pretended  mortification,  if  she  had 
only  reflected,  that  difference  in  occupation  between 
the  sexes  is  due  principally  to  difference  in  physi- 
cal organization ;  and  that  the  conversation  of  men 
and  women  will  always  run  more  or  less  upon 
their  occupations.  Our  very  dreams  are  but  too 
frequently  dictated  by  the  occupations  which  en- 
gage us.    Queen  Mab  gallops 

"  Through  lover's  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  lore ; 
On  courtier's  knee*,  thai  dream  on  counvies  straight ; 
O'er  lawyer's  flncers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees. 
And  sometime*  comes  she  with  a  lithe  pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  none  as  a'  lie*  asleep- 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice : 
Sometime!!  shedrivcth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cuuln?  foreign  throats ; 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades  ; 
Of  healths  fire  fathoms  deep:  and  then  anon 
Drums  In  his  ear— at  which  he  start*  and  wakes  ; 
And  being  thus  fnghtcri'd,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again." 

Relative  Position  of  the  Sexes  in  Society. 
The  relative  position  of  the  sexes  in  the  social 
and  political  world,  may  certainly  be  looked  upon 
as  the  result  of  organization.  The  greater  physi- 
cal strength  of  man,  enables  him  to  occupy  the 
foreground  in  the  picture.  He  leaves  the  domes- 
tic scenes;  he  plunges  into  the  turmoil  and  bustle 
of  an  active,  selfish  world  ;  in  his  journey  through 
life,  he  has  to  encounter  innumerable  difficulties, 
hardships  and  labors  which  constantly  beset  him. 
His  mind  must  be  nerved  against  them.  Hence 
courage  and  boldness  are  his  attributes.  It  is  his 
province,  undismayed,  to  stand  against  the  rude 
shucks  of  the  world;  to  meet  with  a  lion's  heart, 
the  dangers  which  threaten  him.  He  is  the  shield 
of  woman,  destined  by  nature  to  guard  and  protect 
her.  Her  inferior  strength  and  sedentary  habits 
confine  her  within  the  domestic  circle;  she  is  kept 
aloof  from  the  bustle  and  storm  of  active  life;  she 
is  not  familiarized  to  the  out  of  door  dangers  and 
hardships  of  a  cold  and  scuffling  world  :  timidity 
and  modesty  are  her  attributes.  In  the  great  strife 
which  is  constantly  going  forward  around  her, 
there  arc  powers  engaged  which  her  inferior  phy- 
sical strength  prevents  her  from  encountering. 
She  must  rely  upon  the  strength  of  others;  man 
must  be  engaged  in  her  cause.  How  is  he  to  be 
drawn  over  to  her  side  ?  Not  by  menace— not  by 
force;  for  weakness  cannot,  by  such  means, be  ex- 
pected to  triumph  over  might.  No !  It  must  be  by 
conformity  to  that  character  which  circumstances 
demand  for  the  sphere  in  which  she  moves;  by 
the  exhibition  oT  those  qualities  which  delight  and 
fascinate— which  are  calculated  to  win  over  to  her 
side  the  proud  lord  of  creation,  and  to  make  him 
an  humble  suppliant  at  her  shrine.  Grace,  mo- 
desty and  loveliness  are  the  charms  which  consti- 
tute her  power.    By  these,  she  creates  the  magic 
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spell  (hat  subdues  to  her  will  the  more  mighty  phy- 
sical powers  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  Her  at- 
tributes are  rather  of  a  passive  than  active  charac- 
ter. Her  power  is  more  emblematical  of  that  of 
divinity:  it  subdues  without  an  effort, and  almost 
creates  by  mere  volition  ; — whilst  man  must  wind 
his  way  through  the  difficult  and  intricate  mazes 
of  philosophy ;  with  pain  and  toil,  tracing  effects  to 
their  causes,  and  unravelling  the  deep  mysteries 
of  nature— storing  his  mind  with  useful  know- 
ledge, and  exercising,  training  and  perfecting  his 
intellectual  powers,  whilst  he  cultivates  his 
strength  and  hardens  and  matures  his  courage  ; 
all  with  a  view  of  enabling  him  to  assert  his 
rights,  and  exercise  a  greater  sway  over  tliose 
around  him.  %  Woman  we  behold  dependant  and 
weak ;  but  out  of  that  very  weakness  and  depond- 
ance  springs  an  irresistible  power.  She  may  pur- 
sue her  studies  loo — not  however  with  a  view  of 
triumphing  in  the  senate  chamber— not  with  a 
view  to  forensic  display — not  with  a  view  of  leading 
armies  to  combat,  or  of  enabling  her  to  bring  into 
more  formidable  action  the  physical  power  which 
nature  has  conferred  on  her.  No!  It  is  but  the  bet- 
ter to  perfect  all  those  feminine  graces,  all  those 
fascinating  attributes,  which  render  her  the  centre 
of  attraction,  and  which  delight  and  charm  all 
those  who  breathe  the  atmosphere  in  which  she 
moves;  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  would 
make  ten  thousand  swords  leap  from  their  scab- 
bards to  avenge  the  insult  that  might  be  offered  to 
her.  By  her  very  meekness  and  beauty  does  she 
subdue  all  around  her.  The  Grecian  poet  of  old 
has  told  us  where  her  power  lies. 

"  To  woman  what  doea  nature  give  ? 
Beauty  she  given  instead  of  darts; 
Beauty  instead  of  shield*  imparts  : 
N«r  can  the  fnc  nor  aword  oppose. 
The  fair,  victorious  where  she  goes," 

We  must  recollect,  however,  that  it  is  beauty  of 
mind,  of  grace,  of  accomplishment ;  and  not  beau- 
ty of  person  alone,  which  constitutes  her  power. 
When  the  beautiful  mother  of  mankind  is  de- 
scribed by  the  matchless  poet,  he  mentions  not 
one  purely  physical  trait  of  beauty. 

«'  Grace  waa  in  all  her  steps  ;  heaven  in  her  eye  : 
In  all  her  gestures  dignity  and  love." 

When  Juno  too,  tries  the  old  and  successful  cheat 
of  love  with  her  imperial  husband,  the  poet  of 
antiquity  makes  her  borrow  the  beauties  of  mind, 
rather  than  those  of  body. 

"The  penile  row,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  Mill  reviving  Are  ; 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  aicha, 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes." 

Even  Waller,  the  sycophantic  poet  of  a  corrupt 
and  profligate  court,  pays  all  due  homage  to  the 
beauty  of  mind. 

"  Oh,  my  lovely  fo», 
Tell  me  where  thy  strength  doth  lie- 
Where  the  power  that  eharmi  me  »o  : 
In  thy  »ou»,  or  in  ifune  eye." 


As  woman  then  cannot  conquer  by  physical 
strength,  she  must  depend  upon  other  attributes 
of  a  more  passive  quality.  The  following  little 
anecdote  well  illustrates  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences lietwccn  the  sexes  in  this  respect.  I  was 
once  giving  a  handsome  and  accomplished  lady  i 
description  of  the  Menagerie  Royal  at  Paris,  and 
was  describing  the  apartment  of  a  large  ferocious 
lion  that  had  been  brought  from  Africa.  Tbe 
apartment  was  double,  with  a  partition  wall  be- 
tween the  chambers.  Whilst  the  lion  would  bt 
in  one  chamber  eating,  it  was  tbe  custom  of  tbe 
keeper  to  go  into  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  it  out,  taking  care  to  shut  tbe  door  be- 
tween them.  One  day  he  neglected  this;  and  tbe 
lion  leaving  the  meat  which  be  had  been  devour- 
ing, suddenly  entered  the  room,  advanced  to  tbe 
man,  who  backed  against  the  well,  then  leaped 
upon  his  breast,  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the  fee* 
Just  at  this  point,  I  paused  and  asked  tbe  lady,  for 
she  seemed  agitated,  what  she  would  have  done  in 
a  similar  crisis.  Her  answer  was  characteristic 
indeed :  I  would  have  kissed  him  !  Now  I  assert 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  wide  world  who 
would  have  ever  thought  of  appeasing  the  wrath 
of  the  monarch  of  the  forest  by  a  kiss.  His  power 
does  not  depend  on  a  kiss.  From  him  it  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  to  make  it  coveted 
by  others,  and  therefore  a  source  of  bis  power. 
But  with  woman  it  is  far  otherwise;  itisoneof 
her  most  potent  means — a  sort  of  reserve,  not  to 
be  resorted  to  but  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
Had  you  addressed  the  same  question  to  man,  be 
would  have  told  you,  that  he  would  have  stood 
quiet  and  firm,  (as  did  the  individual  just  men- 
tioned,) till  assistance  could  be  brought;  or  be 
would  have  summoned  up  all  his  courage  and  all 
his  strength  for  one  desperate  effort,  and  attempted 
to  hurl  the  lion  from  him ;  but  never  would  he 
have  thought  of  purchasing  his  life  by  giving  him 
a  kiss.  This  is  one  of  woman's  resources  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  and  woman  alone  would  ever  have 
thought  of  it. 

In  that  darkest  and  most  dismal  hour  of  Jose- 
phine's life,  when  the  dread  secret  of  the  divorce 
was  first  hinted  to  her  by  that  great  but  wily  and 
unprincipled  statesman  Fouche,  how  doe*  she  act  ? 
In  all  tho  agony  and  concentrated  grief  which 
preys  upon  her  heart,  she  seeks  in  his  chamber 
the  solitary  chieftain,  whose  martial  prowess  bad 
shaken  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  filled  the 
world  with  a  fame  which  eclipsed  that  of  the  C*- 
sars  and  Alexanders — she  seats  herself  in  bis  hp- 
she  strokes  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead :  in  the 
mild  and  faltering  tone  of  injured  honor,  she  asks 
him  if  it  be  so?  He  answers  no!  And  with  beau- 
ty, grace  and  tears  supplicating,  who  could  hare 
answered  otherwise!  Then  imprinting  a  kiss  upon 
his  brow,  she  asks  tbe  dismission  of  Foucbe  as  an 
earnest  of  his  attachment.    This  was  denied  hex ; 
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and  at  that  moment  despair  seized  upon  her  heart. 
She  knew  her  power  was  gone — the  charm  was 
broken — the  spell  was  dissolved.  Ambition  tri- 
umphed over  lore.  But  the  Colossus  of  Europe 
could  have  told  you,  that  the  melancholy  triumph 
of  that  moment,  had  cost  him  more  than  the  con- 
quest of  kingdoms  and  (he  dethronement  of  mo- 
narchs ;  or  he  could  have  told  you  afterwards, 
that  when  he  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  barren 
rock  of  St.  Helena,  with  that  countenance  un- 
moved and  unchanged,  which  so  astonished  those 
w  ho  observed  it, — the  internal  struggle  by  which 
he  chained  down  the  conflicting  emotions  of  his 
soul,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  could 
firmly  resist  the  request  of  a  beloved  but  injured 
wife  in  tears. 

Points  of  Honor  in  the  Sexes. 

So  far,  I  have  been  considering  the  effects  of 
mere  inferiority  of  strength  in  the  female.  But 
independently  of  this,  there  is  another  portion  of 
ber  organization,  attended  with  consequences  no 
less  marked  on  the  whole  character.    I  allude  of 
course  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  which  imposes 
upon  her  the  burden  of  gestation — of  nursing  and 
of  training  the  rising  population  of  the  world. 
That  woman  is  destined  to  the  office  of  nursing 
and  rearing  her  children,  the  arrangement  of  na- 
ture evidently  demonstrates.    It  is  she  alone  whom 
nature  provides  with  the  food  adapted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  fragile  constitution  of  the  newly  born 
babe.    She  has  known  and  felt  all  the  solicitude, 
anxiety  and  pain  pertaining  to  its  existence.    It  is 
a  law  of  our  nature,  to  love  that  with  most  ardor, 
which  has  cost  us  most  pain  and  most  anxiety  in 
the  attainment.    For  this  reason  perhaps,  it  may 
be  that  even  at  birth,  a  mother's  love  for  her  babe 
is  more  intense  than  that  of  the  father ;  and  hence 
an  additional  reason  of  amoral  character,  why  the 
office  of  tutoring  and  nursing  should  devolve  more 
particularly  on  her.    Let  us  now  proceed,  for  a 
moment,  to  trace  the  consequences  of  this  position 
of  woman.    It  is  evident  that  its  tendency  must 
be,  to  narrow  the  circle  in  which  she  moves ;  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  life  must  be  spent  in 
the  nursery  and  the  sick  room.    Here,  at  once, 
would  be  presented  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  that  ambition  which  would  lead  her  into 
the  field,  into  politics,  or  any  of  the  regular  pro- 
fessions.  She  never  could  compete  with  man.  In 
feet,  to  succeed  at  all,  she  would  be  obliged  to  de- 
sert the  station  and  defeat  the  ends  for  which  na- 
ture intended  ber.    A  physician,  a  lawyer,  or 
statesman,  who  should  be  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
suckling,  clothing,  and  the  thousand  little  wants 
of  a  helpless  babe,  would  be  distanced  in  the  race 
by  him,  who  with  any  thing  like  equal  power  of 
intellect,  was  unimpeded  in  his  career  by  any  of 
those  embarrassing  obstacles. 

This  organization  of  woman  now  under  consi- 
deration, renders  circumspection  and  virtue  more 


absolutely  indispensable  to  her  than  to  man.  Guilt 
and  infidelity  are  much  more  certainly  detected  in 
her  case  than  in  his,  and  are  attended  with  much 
more  lamentable  consequences.  Her  whole  moral 
character  is  formed  in  some  measure  in  view  of  this 
stale  of  things :  chastity  and  virtue  become  her 
points  of  honor  ;  modesty  becomes  her  most  plea- 
sing and  necessary  attribute. 

"  Thai  chatslity  of  look  which  seems  to  hang 
A  reil  of  purest  light  o'er  all  her  beauties, 
Aiul  by  fofbiildlnjr,  mo»l  Inflames  desire," 

may  truly  be  said  to  constitute  one  of  her  greatest 
and  most  indispensable  ornaments.    The  great 
point  of  honor  in  man,  is  undoubtedly  courage;  and 
in  woman,  chastity  and  virtue.  "  In  books  of  chi- 
valry, (says  Addison,  in  one  of  the  Nos.  of  the 
Sjiectator,)  where  the  point  of  honor  is  strained  to 
madness,  (he  whole  story  runs  on  chastity  and 
courage.    The  damsel  is  mounted  on  a  white  pal- 
frey, as  an  emblem  of  her  innocence;  and  to  avoid 
scandal,  must  have  a  dwarf  for  her  page.    She  is 
not  to  think  of  a  man  until  some  misfortune  has 
brought  a  knight  errant  to  her  relief.  The  knight 
falls  in  love,  and  did  not  gratitude  restrain  her 
from  murdering  her  deliverer,  would  die  at  her 
feet  by  her  disdain.    However,  he  must  waste 
many  years  in  the  desert,  before  her  virginity  can 
think  of  a  surrender.    The  knight  goes  ofT— at- 
tacks every  thing  he  meets  that  is  bigger  and 
stronger  than  himself — seeks  all  opportunities  of 
being  knocked  on  the  head — and  after  seven  years' 
rambling,  returns  to  his  mistress,  whose  chastity 
in  the  mean  time  has  been  attacked  by  giants  and 
tyrants,  and  undergone  as  many  trials  as  her 
lover's  valor."    The  following  inscription  on  a 
monument  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  New  Castle,  particularly 
pleased  Mr.  Addison,  as  illustrative  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  points  of  honor  between  the  sexes. 
"  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest  sister 
to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester ;  a  noble  family — 
for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant, and  all  the  sisters 
virtuous."    Voltaire  in  his  Philosophical  Diction- 
ary remarks,  that  all  animals,  if  they  could  talk, 
would  tell  )OU  they  considered  the  female,  each 
one  of  its  own  species,  as  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture in  the  world.    The  remark  is  a  philosophical 
one ;  and  will  no  doubt  apply  with  great  force  to 
man,  especially  in  a  civilized  condition.    All  our 
writers  on  taste,  rank  woman  in  point  of  beauty 
at  the  head  of  creation ;  and  make  her  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  sex,  whose  beauty  is  combined 
with  virtue  and  loveliness,  and  fortified  by  mo- 
desty.   How  beautifully  has  Barrett  described  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  female  character  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  To  guard  thnt  virtue,  to  supply  the  place 
Of  courace,  wanting  in  her  gentle  race — 
Lo,  modesty  was  given  ;  mysterious  spell, 
Whose  blush  can  shame,  whose  panic  can  repel. 
Strong,  by  the  very  weakness  it  betrays, 
It  sheds  a  mist  before  our  flery  gaze: 
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The  pantin?  apprehension,  quick  10  feel 
The  shrinking  grace,  that  fain  would  grace 
The  beautiful  rebuke  that  looks  surpiise— 
The  gentle  vengeance  of  averted  eye*  ;— 
These  are  lu  arms,  and  these  supreme  prevail  j 
Love  pauses—Vice  retract*  hit  gloiingt-ilc." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  at  once,  the  foun- 
dation of  that  difference  observable  among  the 
sexes  all  over  I  he  world,  in  all  ages,  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  which  they  observe  towards  each  other. 
Man  makes  all  the  advances  towards  the  weaker 
sex.  He  is  the  wooer,  and  woman  the  wooed,  in 
every  age  and  country  :  whilst  she  is  coy  and  re- 
tiring, and  blushes  deeply  at  the  very  idea  of  her 
preferences  and  attachments  for  the  opposite  sex 
being  even  suspected,  man  acknowledges  with 
candor  his  devotion  to  woman ;  seeks  her  society 
every  where ;  confesses  his  enthusiastic  delight  at 
the  charms  of  her  conversation,  and  glories  in  the 
performance  of  those  civilities  and  gallant rfes, 
which  the  laws  of  social  intercourse  have  always 
demanded  at  his  hands.  The  desires  and  inclina- 
tions of  man,  are  open  and  confessed  ;  those  of  wo- 
man, kept  doubtful  and  secret  "  Man  (rays  Rous- 
seau,) depends  on  woman  on  account  of  his  desires ; 
woman  on  man  both  on  account  of  desires  and  ne- 
cessities." The  difference,  however,  is  that  the 
former  are  avowed,  the  latter  concealed.*  The 
charms  and  fascination  of  woman,  are  so  contrived 
as  to  hide  all  art  itself,  and  to  appear  entirely  aim- 
less. Yet  in  this  very  circumstance  frequently 
rests  the  great  power  of  her  attractions. 

•«  Unaimmn  charms  with  edr-e  restless  fall. 
And  abe  who  means  no  mischief  does  il  all." 


It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  foregoing,  that  what 
is  called  character  or  reputation,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  is  infinitely  more  necessary  to  woman  than 
to  man:  her  virtue  is  the  true  sensitive  plant, 
which  is  blighted  even  by  the  breath  of  suspicion. 
Csesar  would  not  have  a  wife  u)»on  whom  suspi- 
cion fell,  even  though  convinced  of  her  innocence 
Man  may,  by  reformation,  regain  a  lost  charac- 
ter, but  woman  rarely  can.  Man  may,  and  often 
ought  to  rise  superior  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  ; 
woman  never  can.  Hence  the  bold  assertion  of 
Rousseau,  in  his  Emite:  "  L'opinion  est  le  tom- 
beau  de  la  virtue  parmi  les  homines  ct  son  tri>ne 
parmi  les  femmes."  Under  these  circumstances, 
does  not  the  guilt  of  the  individual,  who  under- 
mines or  asperses  the  female  character,  become  a 
thousand  times  more  atrocious?  In  regard  to  wo- 
man, Madame  de  Stael  observes,  in  her  work  on 
literature,  that  "  to  defend  themselves  is  an  addi- 
tional disadvantage ;  to  justify  themselves  a  new 
alarm.    They  are  conscious  of  a  purity  and  deli- 

•  Broussais,  the  materialist,  supposes  a  difference  in  this  re- 
spect between  the  sexes,  founded  on  difference*  in  irritation  and 
animal  sensibility,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  "  she  is  contented 
to  win  him  [man]  by  gestures  and  speech,  but  never  does  she 
undertake  to  subdue  him  by  force."  Whether  thi*  be  the  fart, 
must  be  decided  by  phyaiolo^ls.  To  lho*e  who  »  iah  to  examine 
this  subject,  I  can  only  refer  them  to  Broussau's  Physiology,  ch. 
13,  sec.  3. 


cacy  in  their  nature,  whkh  the  notice  even  of  the 
public  will  tarnish."    And  those  who  suppose 
themselves  clothed  in  panoply  complete,  because  of 
their  superior  talents,  she  likens  to  "  Erminia  m 
her  coat  of  mail :"  the  warriors  perceive  the  hel- 
met, the  lance,  and  the  dazzling  plume;  tbey  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  equal  force;  they  begin  die  cm- 
set  with  violence,  and  the  firtl  wound  cuts  lo  the 
heart.     Well  then  does  it  behoove  every  man  of 
honor  and  chivalry  to  guard  against  the  injury  of 
a  being  so  defenceless,  and  to  contribute  all  in  hit 
power,  to  the  elevation  and  amelioration  of  her 
position,  if  it  be  only  as  compensation  for  the  ma- 
ny disadvantages  to  which  she  is  subjected,  in  com- 
parison with  man.    1  have  thus  endeavored  lo 
trace  out  the  causes  which  produce  the  modesty, 
gentleness  and  virtue,  which  certainly  character- 
ize the  female  sex. 

Upon  the  same  principles  we  may  explain  that 
extraordinary  command  over  her  feelings,  which  is 
certainly  another  of  the  characteristics  of  woman. 
She  cannot  give  utterance  to  her  passions  and  emo- 
tions like  man.    She  is  not  to  seek,  but  to  be 
sought.    She  is  not  to  woo,  but  to  be  wooed.  She 
is  thus  frequently  required  to  suppress  the  most 
violent  feelings;  lo  put  a  curb  on  her  most  ardent 
desires,  and  at  the  some  time  to  wear  that  act  w 
contentment  and  ease  which  may  impose  upon  an 
inquisitive  and  scrutinizing  world.    How  often  do 
we  see  in  the  gay  circles  of  fashion  and  of  folly, 
that  while  apparent  joy  is  beaming  from  the  coun- 
tenance, a  secret  grief  is  preying  on  the  heart,  and 
working  the  soul  into  an  agony.  We  are  told  bj 
Plutarch,  that  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  had  so 
disciplined  the  Spartans  in  the  art  of  enduringpiin 
without  complaint,  that  a  boy  permitted  a  stolen 
fox  to  eat  down  to  his  bowels,  without  complain- 
ing or  exhibiting  his  sufferings  in  his  counte- 
nance.   The  education  and  position  of  woman,  pro- 
duces an  influence  in  this  respect  similar  to  that 
produced  by  Spartan  legislation.    She  can  suffer 
much,  and  she  can  suffer  long,  in  silence,  without 
complaint.     How  admiraldv  has  Shakspeare  de- 
scribed this  trait  of  character,  in  the  description  of 
Viola,  in  the  12th  Night :  though  so  often  quoted, 
I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  repeating  it: 

"  She  never  told  her  love, 
Bui  let  concealment  like  a  worm  in  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  she  pined  in  thought, 
And  with  a  preen  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  eat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief." 

All  persons  placed  in  situations  requiring  p™1 
self  command,  by  constantly  curbing  the  passion* 
and  allaying  the  rising  emotions,  arrive  at  last  at 
that  self  control,  that  perfect  apparent  mental  equi- 
librium which  appears  so  wonderfully  difficult  lo 
the  ordinary  spectator.  This  is  often  most  striking- 
ly exemplified  in  statesmen,  diplomatists  and  pjra- 
biers,  and  sometimes  in  mercantile  men.  Toe 
great  reserve  of  Washington  on  state  affairs, » well 
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known:  Davilla,  the  historian,  praises  the  deep 
dissimulation  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, and  Locke,  have  spoken  with  commenda- 
tions of  the  same  trails  in  the  characters  of  Ihe 
Earls  of  Bristol  and  Shaftsbury;  whilst  Cicero 
even,  has  bestowed  his  eulogy  on  Ihe  same  quali- 
ties, and  points  to  the  characters  of  Homer's  Ulys- 
ses, Them istoclcs  Ihe  Athenian,  Lysandcr  the  Spar- 
tan, and  to  Marcus  Crassus  of  Rome,  for  exam- 
ples. Talleyrand,  Ihe  great  diplomatic  wonder  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  issaid,|>osscs$es  (his  "ia~ 
Unt  pour  It  silence"  on  state  affairs,  in  u  most  ex- 
traordinary degree.  With  such  a  being, every  thing 
becomes  a  matter  of  calculation,  down  even  to  the 
responses  to  the  ordinary  questions  of  "  how  do 
you  do?"  and  "how  have  you  been?"  Such  a 
man  may  truly  be  said  to  drry  his  heart  in  his 
head,  as  was  said  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  younger.* 

Upon  the  same  principles  we  can  explain  a  seem- 
ing moral  paradox,  in  the  feet,  that  phlegmatic 
men,  when  once  suddenly  excited,  become  perfect- 
ly ungovernable;  exhibiting  follies  and  extrava- 
gances, beyond  those  we  see  manifested  by  men  of 
great  imagination  and  warm  feelings.  Very  phleg- 
matic persons,  when  suddenly  in  love,  are  some- 
times to  l>e  ranked  among  the  most  amusing  and 
laughable  objects  in  nature:  with  them  a  new 
feeling  has  just  been  called,  for  the  first  time,  into 
action  :  it  entirely  unhinges  and  deranges  Ihe 
whole  internal  man :  it  is  a  new  power,  which,  for 
a  moment,  subjects  every  thing  to  its  capricious 
dominion,  and  the  man  becomes  instantly  like 
Ahmed,  the  pilgrim  of  love,  so  beautifully  described 
in  the  tales  of  the  Alhambra,  mounted  upon  the 
suddenly  disenchanted  steed,  clad  in  the  magic  ar- 
mor, and  overturning,  without  the  possibility  of 
managing  himself  or  steed,  both  friend  and  foe. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  sudden  love 
is  a  symptom  of  much  imagination,  and  excitable 
feelings :  this  is  not  always  true ;  it  may  some- 
times be  a  proof  of  the  reverse.  Very  cold  phleg- 
matic men,  may  frequently  be  suddenly  roused  and 
enamoured,  because  they  have  no  control  over  the 
little  imagination  and  feeling  which  Ihcy  possess, 
wbeo  once  that  little  has  been  roused.    One  of  the 

*  Buiwer,  ih  in*  France,  pp.  10?  uiiiIM,  ha*  ijiven  us  the  follow- 
ing liule  anecdotes  illustrative  of  tins  trait  ol  diameter;  and  the 
first  admirably  exhibits  the  opinion  which  thnt  deep  scorchii.c; 
and  wily  politician  entertained  of  the  cinilor  of  statesmen.  "But 
why  is  not  M.  de  S.  h*re  ."•  raid  M.  de  Talleyrand.  M.  de  S. 
ea*  mmlade,"  said  an  acquaintance.  "  Ha !  ha  !"  replies  the  old 
statesman,  shaking  his  head,  "  M.  de  S.  estrnalade!  maisqu'est 
ce  done  qit-ii  gagne  a  fire  maladc!"   Again,  "  which  do  you 

like  best,  M.  de  Talleyrand,"  said  a  lady,  "  Madame  de  

or  myself'"  The  reply  was  not  so  decisive  as  the  fair  and  ac- 
complished questioner  expected.  "  But  now,"  said  she,  "  sup- 
pose we  were  both  to  fall  into  the  sea,  which  should  you  first  try 
ya  mti  ?"  «  Oh  .'  Madame,"  said  the  Prince,  I  sWd  be  quite 
eertmin  that  yuu  could  ttet'fn."  After  these,  we  may  well  believe 
the  late  response  which  he  is  said  In  have  made  to  his  physician, 
■who  asked  him  some  questions  about  Spain.  "  Doctor,"  said 
he,  "  you  must  have  remarked,  that  1  never  give  nn  opinion,  ex- 
cept upon  subjects  which  I  do  not  understand.  I  am  happy  to 
tMlk  about  physic." 
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most  phlegmatic  men  I  ever  knew,  married  in  less 
than  three  months  after  the  death  of  a  wife,  whom 
he  had  loved  while  alive,  as  much  as  such  a  na- 
ture was  capable  of  loving;  and  an  affectionate 
squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  a  more  than  usually  ten- 
der tone  of  voice,  were  the  simple  means  by  which 
this  sudden  flame  was  kindled. 

The  remarks  made  above,  are  susceptible  of  ex- 
tensive generalization.  Mr.  Stuart  says,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  "  In  one  of  our  most  celebrated  universities* 
which  has  long  enjoyed  the  proud  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  principal  scat  of  mathematical  learning  in 
this  Island,  I  have  been  assured,  that  if  at  any  time 
a  spirit  of  fanaticism  has  infected  (as  will  occa- 
sionally happen  in  all  numerous  societies,)  a  few 
of  the  un sounder  limbs  of  that  learned  body,  the 
contagion  has  invariably  spread  much  more  widely 
among  the  mathematicians,  than  among  the  men 
of  erudition.  Even  the  strong  head  of  VVaering, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  analysts  that  Eng- 
land has  produced,  was  not  proof  against  the  mala- 
dy ;  and  he  seems  at  last  (as  I  am  told  by  the  late 
Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff,)  to  have  sunk  into 
a  deep  religious  melancholy,  approaching  to  insani- 
ty. When  Whitefield  first  visited  Scotland,  and 
produced,  by  his  powerful  though  unpolished  elo- 
quence, such  marvellous  effects  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  Dr.  Simpson,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Glasgow,  had  the  curiosity  to  at- 
tend one  of  his  sermons  in  the  fields,  but  could 
never  be  persuaded,  by  all  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  to  hear  another.  He  had  probably  felt 
his  imagination  excited  in  an  unpleasant  degree, 
and  with  his  usual  good  sense  resolved  not  to 
subject  himself  to  the  danger  of  a  second  experi- 
ment." Now  it  is  well  known,  that  mathemati- 
cal studies  exercise  the  imagination  less  perhaps 
than  any  other  whatever;  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stewart,  was  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  the  fact,  that  the  individuals  in  question,  had 
no  control  over  the  imagination ;  when  once  excited, 
they  had  never  learned  to  manage  and  restrain  it 
Upon  the  same  principles  we  can  explain  the  won- 
derful control  which  the  coquette  ultimately  ac- 
quires over  all  her  feelings.  The  general  opinion 
is,  that  coquettes  are  cold  and  feelingless,  and  have 
always  been  so,  and  that  all  their  demonstrations 
of  emotion,  are  the  result  of  hypocrisy.  This 
may  sometimes  be  the  case,  but  not  always.  Per- 
sons of  this  description,  may  even  have  intense  feel- 
ings; but  from  constantly  watching,  restraining  and 
curbing  them,  after  they  have  been  called  into  ac- 
tion, they  acquire  perfect  mastery  over  them.  In 
some  cases,  the  feelings  may  lie  so  chained  down 
by  habit,  as  almost  to  be  destroyed ;  in  fact,  this 
is  generally  the  case  with  coquettes,  and  when  they 
do  marry,  it  is  frequently  more  from  policy  than 
love.  Ambition  and  vanity,  in  their  case,  triumph 
eventually  over  love  and  feeling;  and  the  love  of 
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riches, standing, pomp,  and  show,  determine*  their 
choice.*  There  is  one  species  of  coquetry  tor 
which  I  have  much  compassion  and  sympathy;  it 
is  where  the  a  fleet  ion  8  of  a  lady  have  really  been 
won  by  an  individual,  whom  prudence  and  the  ad- 
vice of  friends,  will  forever  prevent  her  from  mar- 
rying. In  this  case  it  sometimes  happens,  that  ten- 
derness on  her  part,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  wound 
ing  his  feelings,  may  cause  her  to  excite  hopes 
which  are  never  to  be  realized.  In  this  case,  he 
may  drink  too  deeply  of  what  Shakspeare  calls 

"  The  honey'd  music  of  her  words 

and  at  last  will  awaken  to  a  disappointment, 
whose  melancholy  influence  I  shall  describe,  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  love  on  the  sexes. 
Perhaps  in  a  case  like  this,  prompt  decision,  and 
the  concealment  of  every  thing  like  tenderness, 
may  be  the  stern  mandate  of  reason  and  prudence; 
but  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  that  of  feeling 
and  sympathy;  and  we  often,  in  our  passage  through 
life,  meet  with  cases  of  this  kind,  when  too  loose  a 
rein  is  given  to  the  feelings  u|»on  Sterne's  princi- 
ple, that  it  is  not  always  agreeable  to  be  fighting 
the  d  1. 

A  gentleman,  for  similar  reasons,  often  indulges 
sentiments  of  love  towards  her  whom  he  knows 
that  circumstances  will  never  permit  to  be  his.  I 
have  seen  many  cases  of  most  lender  attachment, 
of  this  kind.  Travellers  in  loreign  countries,  and 
persons  in  lower  stations  of  life,  suddenly  brought 
into  contact  with  the  upper,  furnish  the  most  fre- 
quent illustrations. 

Pride  and  Vanity. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  compare  the  sexes  to- 
gether, as  to  two  most  important  trails  in  charac- 
ter—pride  and  txmify ;  and  before  entering  upon 


*  Sometime!  coquettes  appear  to  love  after  marriage  more  in- 
tensely than  other*  :  in  mott  eases  1  am  disposed  to  doubt  the  re 
ality  of  the  affection.  8ometimes  tboy  have  remained  •ingle  until 
the  decline  of  their  cbarmi.  The  advance  of  age,  and  an  unUvor 
able  public  opinion,  have  destroyod  their  reign.  This  condition  i» 
nlimiat  insupportable,  and  ma  triage  becomes  an  aaylum  for  their 
refuge.  In  this  case  the  coquette  is  in  love  with  marriage,  rather 
because  of  the  insupportable  ills  which  she  has  escaped,  than  of 
the  love  which  sho  bears  her  husband.  In  other  eases,  after 
marriage,  want  of  something  to  engage  bur  attention,  aod  exer 
cise  her  powers  of  pleasing  ;  of  something  that  may  irouso  and  cx 
cite  ber;  in  fine,  as  Mademoiselle  de  L'Enclos,  who  will  readily 
be  acknowledged  first  rale  authority  on  this  subject,  expresses  it, 
"La  ntcwitr  (Pocotr  q**lq*B  gaUaiitrie,"  may  induce  her  to  lsvuh 
\i\K>a  her  husband,  all  those  attentions,  finuste*,  and  displbvs  of 
feeling,  which  she  before  bestowed  upon  the  woild  at  Urge.  In 
this  case,  she  makes  ber  husband  the  very  personification  of  the 
gallantries  of  tbo  world,  and  proceeds  to  play  out  tho  game  with 
him,  which  she  had  before  been  carrying  on  with  the  dashing  beaux 
of  the  fashionable  world.  Lastly,  in  lotno  cases,  mere  vanity  itself 
may  be  sufficient,  by  its  intense  action,  to  make  tho  coquette  wear 
in  ber  countenance,  and  manifest  by  her  actions,  that  love  which 
abe  feels  not  in  her  heart.  I  do  not  think  then  the  coquette  will 
often  make  a  fit  companion  for  the  man  of  delicato  sensibil.ty  and 
all  searching  penetration.  He  should  seek  fur  some  sensitive,  deep 
fooling  heart,  which  can  return  him  hack  a  full  measure  of  the  k>ve 
of  which  bis  owu  fond,  devoted  heart  is  so  lavish.  True  and  genu- 
ioe  affection  cannot  long  be  deceived :  it  baa  too  many  nice  and 
exquisitely  delicate  chords,  to  be  played  upon  with  success  by  the 
coarse  fingers  of  hypocri.y. 


this  investigation,  it  is  proper  to  premise,  that  1 
use  these  words  in  their  technical  philosophical 
meaning  :  Pride  to  mean  that  quality  which  makes 
us  set  a  high  value  on  ourselves,  independently  of 
the  esteem  of  the  world— and  vanity,  to  be  that 
which  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others,  and 
value  ourselves  accordingly. 

False  pride  is  the  valuing  ourselves  for  proper- 
ties which  are  really  contemptible,  or  not  praise- 
worthy ;  and  false  vanity  is  the  desire  of  the  esteem 
of  those  whose  opinions  we  should  disregard,  either 
because  of  the  inferiority  of  their  judgments,  or  be- 
cause of  Ihe  insignificance  of  the  merit,  for  which 
we  claim  their  approbation.  The  meaning  which 
I  have  here  given  to  fal*e  pride  and  vanity,  is  what 
is  generally  attached  in  ordinary  parlance  to  the 
simple  terms  pride  and  vanity. 

Now,  according  to  the  definition  given  shore,  it 
follows,  that  Ihese  two  qualities  belong,  in  some 
proportions,  to  all  the  members  of  the  human  fami- 
ly. Man  is  evidently  made  by  his  maker,  a  beinp 
of  relations  and  dcj>endencies:  coming  into  the  world 
in  the  most  helpless  and  dependent  condition,  the 
preservation  of  his  life,  and  the  training  of  infancy, 
demand  the  continued  assistance  of  others:  those 
who  are  around  him,  give  him  his  daily  food,  and 
teach  him  his  daily  lessons :  their  esteem  and  love 
is  the  reward  of  his  little  virtues  and  merits:  their 
censures  and  frowns  his  punishments.  As  he 
grows  to  manhood,  and  his  mind  expand*,  his  re- 
lations with  the  world  become  more  numerous, and 
more  extensive,  and  he  ultimately  seeks  the  ap- 
plause and  esteem,  not  only  of  the  little  family  cir- 
cle in  which  he  was  reared,  but  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, of  his  State;  then,  if  his  ambition  be  great, 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  generations  H  at  are  to  fol- 
low. Thus  the  desire  of  the  applause  of  the  world, 
and  the  dread  of  its  censure,  becomes  one  of  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  action,  in  the  breast  of 
man — this  is  vanity. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  that  within  ui, 
which  produces  happiness  from  the  reflection,  that 
we  have  done  our  duty,  and  that  our  conduct  n 
praiseworthy,  whether  we  have  the  esteem  of  the 
world  or  not.  We  value  ourselves  for  what we 
consider  our  real  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  for  the 
applause  of  the  world — and  this  is  pridt. 

As  thus  explained,  it  is  very  evident  that  these 
two  great  principles,  pride  and  vanity,  must  bare 
almost  omnipotent  sway  in  the  formation  ofcharac- 
ter.  Chenevix,  in  his  work  on  national  character, 
and  Adam  Smith  in  his  theory  of  moral  senti- 
ments, make  the  whole  human  character  to  hinge 
on  these  two  qualities.  When  pride  if  excess!", 
you  have  for  the  most  part  a  haughty  isolated  inde- 
pendent taciturn  being,  who,  wrapt  up  in  him*1  > 
and  his  own  ideal  perfections,  despises  the  opinion* 
of  those  around  him,  and  treats  the  world  with 
austerity  and  acorn.  His  social  defects  are  blunt- 
i,  rudeness,  and  a  want  of  sympathy  and  corn- 
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passion.  But  then  be  is  a  being  who  is  firm  and 
steady  in  his  character,  and  unwavering  in  his  re- 
solves. He  may  be  relied  on,  if  you  can  ever  win 
bim  to  your  side.  When  vanity  is  excessive, you 
have  a  being  the  very  reverse  of  the  one  just  de- 
scribed. He  is  social,  loquacious,  polite  and  at- 
tentive to  all  around  him.  He  has  no  fixed  cha- 
racter or  opinion  of  his  own :  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  the  looking  glass  in  which  he  daily  dresses 
himself.  Affectation  and  disingenuousness  are  his 
social  defects.  Win  him  to  your  side  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  when  he  finds  the  other  the  most  popu- 
lar, he  will  desert  you  without  hesitation.  He  is 
a  treacherous  friend.  When  these  two  qualities 
are  properly  combined,  you  have  the  perfect  cha- 
racter. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  of  the  two  sexes  man  is  the  prouder,  and 
woman  the  vainer.  The  greater  physical  strength 
of  man,  the  occupation!*  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
his  self  dependence  and  self  sufficiency,  make  him 
generally  more  proud  and  less  vain  than  woman, 
who  being  weaker  than  man,  and  more  dependent 
on  others,  is  obliged  to  seek  their  esteem  and  ap- 
plause, in  order  that  through  their  attachment  and 
love,  she  may  exercise  a  power  which  she  finds 
not  within  herself.  The  desire  to  please  is  un- 
doubtedly the  ruling  passion  in  the  female  heart. 
As  1  have  before  observed,  her  virtue  is  a  much 
more  sensitive  and  tender  plant,  than  that  of  man : 
it  can  much  more  easily  be  tarnished,  by  the  breath 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  when  her  reputation  is  once 
lost,  it  can  never  be  regained.  Hence  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  world  is  all  in  all  to  her.  She  endeavors 
to  secure  it  by  every  means.  She  is  generally  more 
gay  and  cheerful,  more  loquacious  and  polite,  infi- 
nitely more  amiable  and  agreeable  in  the  social 
circle,  and  she  trifles  with  more  grace  and  ele- 
gance. For  the  same  reason  she  adorns  and  per- 
fects her  beauty  more,  and  endeavors  to  heighten 
and  polish  her  natural  endowments  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  ornaments.  "  I  have  observed,  (says 
Ledyard,)  among  all  nations,  that  the  women  or- 
nament themselves  more  than  the  men  ;  that  they 
are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay,  cheerful,  timorous  and 
modest."  They  are  more  observant  of  fashions 
and  of  etiquette,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
they  have  more  tact,  more  nice  discrimination  of 
feeling  and  discernment  of  character  than  men 
have.  Women  are  precisely  what  the  men  make 
them,  all  over  the  world.  Addison  says,  "that  had 
women  determined  their  own  point  of  honor,  it  is 
probable  that  wit  or  good  nature  would  have  car- 
ried it  against  chastity;"  but  our  sex  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  and  woman  has  conformed  to  the 
decision. 

The  vanity  of  woman,  under  proper  regulation, 
makes  her  the  most  fascinating  being  in  creation, 
when  it  if  the  virtuous,  the  intelligent,  and  the 
just,  whose  approbation  she  attempts  to  win,  by  the 
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charms  and  graces  of  virtue,  innocence,  modesty, 
and  accomplishment,  where  "she  is  the  darling 
child  of  society,  indulged  not  spoiled,  presiding 
over  its  pleasures,  preserving  its  refinements, 
taking  nothing  from  its  strength,  adding  much  to 
it«  brilliancy,  permitted  the  full  exercise  of  all  her 
faculties,  and  retaining  the  full  endowment  of  all 
her  graces." 

And  this  same  being,  who,  in  her  unmarried 
state,  is  the  delight  and  charm  of  every  circle  in 
which  she  moves,  may  after  marriage  look  to  the 
esteem  and  approbation  of  him  who  has  won  her 
hand  and  heart,  as  the  jewel  of  greatest  price.  *  His 
opinion  may  become  to  her  what  that  of  the  world 
was  before.  His  taste  is  the  one  which  she  may 
delight  to  please. 

«'  She,  if"  her  lord  but  gate  with  pride, 
Wears  what  be  loves,  and  thinks  no  gem  denied  ;  & 
And  if,  compliant  with  hi*  wish,  «he  roam.  /-,■—• 
To  the  guy  tumults  which  endear  her  home, 
'Mid  brighter  fashion*,  and  that  pomp  of  waste,     - v  -  V*  , 
Which  glittering  foola  misname,  and  call  k  taste; 
Tho'  not  a  gem  her  simple  hair  have  crown'd, 
While  lavish  diamonds  fling  their  beams  around, 
Can  smile  serene,  nor  feel  one  envy  burn, 
And  Bleep  without  a  sigh,  on  her  return."* 

Such  a  companion  makes  the  homo  of  her  hus- 
band a  paradise  on  earth,  and  the  thought  of  him 
and  his  happiness,  soon  interweaves  and  intertwines 
itself  with  all  her  little  schemes  and  projects,  with 
all  her  desires  and  ambition,  and  her  house  be- 
comes the  true  scene  of  domestic  happiness  and  of 
the  domestic  virtues. 

On  tho  other  hand,  when  vanity  is  excessive,  or 
badly  regulated,  woman  is  too  apt  to  substitute  art 
for  nature,  and  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  world 
by  outward  show  and  hollow  pretensions ;  to  man- 
age and  intrigue  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  her 
plans,  and  consummating  her  schemes;  and  when 
in  danger  of  detection,  she  has  recourse  to  evasions 
and  devices,  which  in  the  end  may  produce  the 
character  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy. 

"A  person  (says  Adam  Smith,)  who  has  exces- 
sive vanity,  in  attempting  to  win  the  applause  of 
those  around  him,  is  apt  to  fall  into  tho  practice  of 
lying,  but  the  lies  are  not  of  a  black  or  very  hurt- 
ful character  to  society ;  they  are  intended  to  de- 
ceive you,  and  make  you  think  more  of  the  person 
who  tells  them,  and  not  to  injure  others;  whereas 
a  proud  man  but  rarely  lies,  and  when  he  does,  it 
is  apt  to  be  a  dark  and  malicious  falsehood,  which  he 
tells;  one  intended  for  the  injury  of  others,  not  for 
the  exaltation  of  .himself."  It  is  badly  regulated 
vanity,  which  produces  that  character  for  cunning, 

•  Paradtit  of  CoqutUrt,  penerally  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  professor  of  moral  and  mental  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  whom  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  said,  "  in  my  opinion  even  Dr.  Brown  would  have  been 
a  still  better  metaphysician,  if  be  had  not  been  a  poet,  and  a  still 
better  poet  if  he  had  not  been  a  metaphysician  "  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  though  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
whether  we  examine  his  nvtaphysirs  or  his  poetry,  wa  shall  find 
that  none  haa  ever  better  understood  the  bean  of  a  truly  vinu- 
ous  and  constant  female,  or  mora  highly  appreciated  h." 
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which  Rousseau  coniiidered  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ed characteristical  traits  in  the  female.    He  was 
so  much  impressed  with  the  predominance  of  this 
trait  in  woman's  character,  that  he  was  disused  to 
attribute  it,  (I  think  falsely,)  rather  to  nature  than 
to  circumstances  and  education.    He  tells  us  of 
the  following  device,  practiced  by  a  girl  of  six 
years  old,  who  bad  been  strictly  forbidden  to  ask 
for  any  thing  at  table.  For  the  purpose  of  inducing 
her  parents  to  help  her  to  a  dish  which  she  had  not 
tasted,  she  pointed  her  finger  at  the  several  dishes, 
saying,  I  have  eaten  of  that,  and  of  that,  &c.  until 
she  came  to  the  one  of  which  she  had  not  eaten, 
passing  that  by  in  silence.    A  cunning  hint  was 
thus  given  to  the  parents,  without  violation  of  their 
commands,  thai  she  would  like  to  be  helped  to  it. 
This  little  stratagem  Rousseau  thinks  far  beyond 
what  a  boy  of  the  same  age  would  have  planned, 
and  hence  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  "La  ruse 
est  un  talent  naturel  au  sex" — he  thinks  this  a  wise 
dispensation  of  nature,  for,  says  he,  "  La  fern  me  a 
tout  contre  elle  nos  defauts,  sa  timidity  sa  faiblessc; 
ellen'a  pour  elle  que  son  art  etsabcautc.  N'eslil  pas 
juste qu'alle  cultive  Tun  et  1'uutre?"  When  these 
devices  and  stratagems,  which  the  softer  sex  prac- 
tice for  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  become  too 
apparent,  they  disgust ;  when  well  concealed,  they 
frequently  succeed :  but  honesty  here,  as  every 
where,  will  prove  to  be  the  best  policy;  and  I  can- 
not agree  with  Rousseau,  that  generally  they  are 
advantageous  to  those  who  practice  them:  they 
always  endanger  more  or  less  the  character  of  the 
individual.    In  spite,  however,  of  all  our  caution 
and  advice  on  this  subject,  in  the  little  concerns  of 
life,  and  the  petty  tactics  of  the  drawing  and  ball 
rooms,  woman  will  always  display  more  skill  and 
cunning  than  man.    These  arc  the  scenes  with 
which  she  is  more  conversant,  and  which  she  stu- 
dies far  more  deeply  tlian  he.    A  skilful  tactician 
in  the  drawing  room,  may  almost  be  compared  to 
a  general  in  the  field.    She  notes,  without  being 
perceived,  every  movement,  and  by  skilful  evolu- 
tions she  brings  about  that  arrangement  of  parlies 
which  best  suits  her  taste,  and  which  seems  to 
others,  who  have  not  the  sagacity  to  see  the  game, 
the  effect  of  magic,  rather  than  of  art.    With  man 
it  is  very  different ;  concealment  and  stratagem 
in  the  little  courtesies  and  plans  of  life,  are  never 
expected  of  him.    The  maxim  of  Duvid  Crockett, 
"  go  ahead,"  is  the  one  on  which  he  practices.  As 
woman  is  the  most  skilful  manager  on  these  occa- 
sions, so  is  she  the  most  sagacious  observer,  and 
she  can  sometimes  greatly  amuse  us,  by  furnish- 
ing a  key  to  the  manoeuvring  in  the  social  and 
fashionable  world. 

Mother  and  Child. 
I  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  effects  produced  upon  the  female  cha- 
racter, by  that  most  interesting  and  tender  tie,  the 
relation  of  mother  and  child.    We  have  already 


pointed  out  the  reasons  why  the  mother  should  be 
considered, as  intended  more  particularly  by  nature, 
for  the  office  of  nursing,  rearing,  and  tutoriogtbe  in- 
fant. Although  the  effects  of  this  position,  are  first 
manifested  upon  mothers,  yet,  as  they  constitute  » 
large  and  influential  a  portion  of  females,  their 
character,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  quickly  diffuse 
itself  over  the  whole  sex,  and  consequently  we  may 
predicate  of  the  whole,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
the  properties  and  peculiarities  of  character,  which 
flow  from  the  relation  of  mother  and  child. 

There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in  the  whole 
range  of  nature,  a  more  tenderly  interesting  ob- 
ject, than  the  perfectly  helpless  and  innocent  babe. 
The  writers  on  the  sublime  tell  us,  that  that  ob- 
scurity and  indistinctness  which  prevents  u*  from 
seeing  the  exact  proportions  of  objects,  is  favora- 
ble to  sublimity,  by  the  increased  play  which  it 
gives  to  the  imagination.  Now,  what  is  there  so 
well  calculated  to  rouse  the  imagination  and  ex- 
cite our  antici|mtions,  as  the  listless,  inactive  in- 
fant,— slumbering  from  the  moment  at  which  k 
lakes  his  milky  food  to  the  moment  at  which  be 
awakes  to  require  it  again  ?  What  is  that  infant  to 
become?  What  is  to  be  bis  destiny?  What  the 
role  which  lie  is  to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  life? 
He  is  now  at  the  starting  point ;  the  future  lb 
latent  within  him.  He  is  to  be  nursed  and  takeo 
by  the  hand,  and  led  gently  along  the  path  of  lite, 
until  the  growth  of  body,  and  the  developement  of 
mental  powers,  shall  enable  him,  unaided,  to  com- 
bat the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  beset  bim 
on  his  way. 

Then,  is  he  to  select  the  part  which  he  is  to  act? 
Is  he  to  be  the  great  warrior,  "  striding  from  vic- 
tory to  victory,  and  making  his  path  a  plane  of 
continued  elevation" — dethroning  and  unmaking 
princes,  and  grasping  the  destiny  of  empires  in 
his  single  hand?  Or  is  he,  by  overturning  the  fair 
fabric  of  his  country's  government,  and  wading 
through  war,  anarchy  and  blood,  at  last  to  triumph 
over  the  law  and  the  constitution, and  build  up  his 
own  throne  on  the  melancholy  ruins  of  his  coun- 
try's liberty  ?  Or  will  he  be  the  philosopher  of  his 
age,  taking 

"His  ardent  flieht 
Throuf  h  the  blue  infinite 

numbering  the  planets,  noting  their  complex  but 
harmonious  movements,  and  deducing  the  uner- 
ring laws  by  which  they  are  governed?  Or,  by 
pouring  truth  after  truth  upon  the  world,  if  be  to 
break  up  the  prejudices  and  dissipate  the  errors 
which  have  before  bound  down  the  restless  ener- 
gies of  the  mind  under  the  fatal  spell  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  ?  Perhaps  he  is  to  be  the  genuine 
philanthropist,  and  like  Howard,  to  travel  from 
country  to  country,  "  not  to  survey  the  suinptu- 
ousness  of  palaces  or  the  stateliness  of  temple* » 
not  to  make  accurate  measurement  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  grandeur;  not  to  form  a  scale  of  the 
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curiosity  of  modern  arts  ;  nor  to  collect  medals  or 
to  collate  manuscripts  :  but  to  dive  into  the  depths 
of  dungeons — to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hos- 
pitals— to  surrey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and 
pain — to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression  and  contempt— to  remember  the  for- 
gotten, to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  for- 
saken— and  compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of 
all  men  in  all  countries."  Or  is  he  to  be  the  sim- 
ple, but  contented  being,  whose  world  is  bounded 
by  his  visual  horizon, — 

"  Who  never  had  a  dozen  thought* 
la  all  hia  life ;  and  never  changed  their  course; 
Bui  lotd  them  o'er,  each  in  its  'customed  place, 
From  morn  till  night,  from  youth  till  hoary  age, 
And  never  had  an  unbelieving  doubt; 
But  thought  the  visual  line  that  girt  him  round 
The  world's  extremes  :  and  thought  the  silver  moon 
That  nightly  o'er  him  led  her  vlrcin  host, 
No  broader  than  his  father's  shield."— 

Well,  this  being  who  is  now  rocked  in  his  cra- 
dle, with  those  germs  infolded,  but  unperceived,  in 
his  heart  and  in  his  feeble  intellect,  although  the 
most  helpless  and  dependent  of  animated  creation, 
commands  the  sympathies  and  love  of  those  who 
were  the  authors  of  its  being,  and  |>ossesses  already 
so  great  an  influence,  that  he  cannot  in  after  life, 
14  by  the  most  imperious  orders  which  he  addresses 
to  the  most  obsequious  slaves,  exercise  an  autho- 
rity more  commanding,  than  that  which  in  the 
first  hours  of  his  life,  when  a  few  indistinct  cries 
and  tears  were  his  only  language,  he  exercised 
irresistibly  over  hearts  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  he  was  ignorant."  But  it  is  the  mother 
that  gave  it  birth,  who  feels  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  all  its  pains  and  wants,  and  carries  in  her 
heart,  the  most  unbounded  and  unremitting  affec- 
tion for  it.  Man  as  I  have  before  observed,  has  a 
ruder  and  a  hardier  nature  than  woman :  the  out  of 
door  world,  with  all  its  bustle  and  jostling,  its  difli  - 
culties,  dangers,  hardships  and  labors,  is  the  thea- 
tre for  his  actions.  He  only  enjoys  the  domestic 
scenes  during  the  intervals  of  his  labors,  and  then 
perhaps  worn  down  by  toil  and  fatigue,  he  dandles 
for  a  moment  his  smiling  infant  on  his  knee,  and 
retires  to  rest,  or  to  muse  on  the  projects  of  his 
ambition,  or  to  form  schemes  for  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  and  the  extension  of  his  influence.  And 
when  he  thinks  of  his  child,  he  associates  him  with 
those  schemes  and  projects  with  which  he  is  to  be 
connected  in  aAer  life,  and  looks  u|>on 

"The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path 
But  as  the  heir  of  his  great  name,  the  young 
And  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  ere  long 
Shall  bear  his  trophies  well.    And  this  is  love ! 
This  is  man's  love  !" 

The  prayer  which  Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Hector  for  his  son  Astyanax,  at  the  parting  with 
Andromache,  most  beautifully  illustrates  the  na- 
ture of  a  father's  love.  "  O  Jupiter, and  ye  gods ! 
grant  that  this  my  son  may  be  like  his  father,  a 
leader  among  the  Trojans,  brave  in  battle,  and  a 


brave  king  of  lllion.  And  hereafter,  may  the  peo- 
ple say  of  him  as  he  comes  from  battle,  he  is  far 
braver  than  his  father,  and  may  he  bring  hack  the 
liloody  spoils,  having  slain  his  enemy,  and  please 
his  mother's  heart."  A  Brutus  and  a  Titus  Man- 
lius,  who  would  condemn  their  own  sons  totleath  for 
the  satisfaction  of  public  justice,  may  be  found 
among  fathers,  but  never  among  mothers.  Aga- 
memnon may  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
but  Ciytcmnestra,  although  a  woman  of  depravity, 
could  not, — because  she  loved  the  daughter  more 
than  she  loved  Greece.  Joy  it  is  well  known,  may 
sometimes  be  so  intense  as  to  produce  death.  Listen 
to  the  three  follow  ing  cases  of  death  from  joy :  they 
will  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  father's 
and  mother's  love.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Chilo  the 
Spartan  died  upon  hearing  that  his  son  had  gained 
a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  Again — the  three 
sons  of  Diagoras  were  crowned  on  the  same  day 
victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  the  one  as  a  pugilist, 
the  other  as  a  wrestler,  and  the  third,  at  the  pane- 
ration,or  game  combined  of  wrestling  and  boxing; 
and  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us,  that  the  father's  joy 
was  so  great,  that  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
sons  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
"  ibi  in  stadio  ins|>ectante  populo,  in  osculis  atque 
in  manibus  filiorum  animam  efflavat."  In  both 
of  these  cases  joy  came  from  gratified  ambition. 
Livy  tells  us  of  an  aged  mother,  who,  while 
she  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  distress  from 
the  news  of  her  son's  death  in  battle,  died  in  his 
arms  from  the  excess  of  joy, on  his  sudden,  unex- 
pected safe  return  ;  the  mother  loved  her  son,  not 
for  the  lustre  which  he  might  shed  on  her  name 
and  family,  but  for  himself,  and  well  might  she, 
for  it  is  the  lot  of  a  mother  to  watch  with  unremit- 
ting aire  over  her  infant  during  the  first  years  of 
its  existence.  She  notices  with  a  tender  anxiety 
all  its  little  movements,  and  administers  to  all  its 
wants.    She  alone  learns  to 

44  Explore  the  ih«uu'1it,  erpUin  the  asking  eye  ;'» 

she  alone  learns  to  read  all  the  emotions  of  its  heart 
by  gazing  On  the  play  of  its  features.  To  her  the 
voice  of  laughter  is  as  delightful  ami  beautiful  as 
the  most  ravishing  music ;  and  the  tones  and  cries 
of  sickness  and  distress,  are  as  afflicting  and  me- 
lancholy, as  the  fall  of  stocks,  revulsions  of  com- 
merce, and  the  disasters  of  trade  and  business  are 
to  man. 

Even  in  women  of  the  most  wicked  character, 
those  who  are  the  very  fiends  of  their  sex,  we 
sometimes  see  this  maternal  fondness  bursting  out, 
and  demonstrating  at  once,  the  difference  between 
the  wickedness  of  man  and  that  of  woman.  Mrs.. 
Jameson  admires  very  much  those  touches  of 
Shakspeare's  pencil,  which  mark  in  the  midst  of 
all  her  atrocities  and  dark  crimes,  the  womanly 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  How  beautiful  is 
the  recollection  of  a  mother's  love,  even  in  this 
fiend . 
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"I  hare  given  euck,  and  know  how  lender  'tie 
To  love  the  babe  that  milks  me." 

And  again  she  shows  the  woman,  when  she  ex- 
claims: 

•»  Had  he  not  resembled  my  father  aa  he  slept, 

1  had  done  it" — 

Well,  then, are  we  prepared  in  the  fifth  act  for  the 
declaration  of  this  monster  of  depravity,  under  the 
stings  of  a  tormenting  conscience,  when  she  gazes 
on  the  hand  that  had  done  the  deed  and  exclaims  : 

"  Ail  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  will  not  eweelen  thie  little  hand." 

But  let  us  quit  such  specimens  as  these,  and  go 
back  to  our  subject. 

Who  is  there  among  us,  who  can  look  back  to 
the  period  of  his  infant  career,  and  not  shed  a  tear 
of  gratitude  for  a  mother's  love,  and  a  mother's 
care?  What  heart  does  not  heave  with  emotion  at 
the  recollection  of  the  first  years  of  our  education, 
when  day  by  day  we  were  clasped  in  our  mother's 
arms,  and  with  the  kiss  of  affection  imprinted 
upon  the  brow,  were  charged  to  be  good  boys,  and 
learn  with  cheerfulness  the  lesson  that  was  assign- 
ed us.    Black  indeed  must  be  that  heart  which 
can  forget  a  mother's  solicitude.    The  recollection 
of  her  advice  and  admonition  has  often  saved  the 
individual  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  we  can 
almost  forgive  Marmontel  for  his  vices  and  his 
sins,  while  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  profli- 
gate and  abandoned  court,  when  we  peruse  in  his 
interesting  memoirs  the  following  paragraph, occa- 
sioned by  the  farewell  which  he  took  of  his  mother 
in  declining  health.    "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  she 
will  be  no  longer  mine ;  this  mother  who  from  my 
birth  has  breathed  only  for  me;  this  adored  mo- 
ther whose  displeasure  I  feared  as  that  of  heaven, 
and  if  I  dare  say  it,  yet  more  than  heaven  itself. 
For  1  thought  of  her  much  oftener  than  of  God, 
and  when  I  had  some  temptation  to  subdue  or  some 
passion  to  repress,  it  was  always  my  mother  that  I 
fancied  present.  What  would  she  say,  if  she  knew 
what  passes  in  me?  What  would  be  her  confusion? 
What  would  be  her  grief?  Such  were  the  reflec- 
tions that  I  opposed  to  myself,  and  my  reason  then 
resumed  its  empire,  seconded  by  nature,  who  al- 
ways did  what  she  pleased  with  my  heart.  Those 
who,  like  me,  have  known  this  tender  filial  love, 
need  not  be  told  what  was  the  sadness  and  despon- 
dency of  my  soul."    Montaigne  in  his  singular, 
but  highly  amusing  and  ingenious  essays,  places 
Epaminondas  of  Thebes,  among  the  three  men 
who  were  "  more  excellent  than  all  the  rest"  of 
whom  he  had  any  knowledge;  and  the  very  first 
proof  which  he  adduces  of  his  excessive  goodness 
is  the  declaration  of  Epaminondas, "  that  the  great- 
est satisfaction  he  ever  had  in  his  whole  life,  was 
the  pleasure  he  gave  his  father  and  mother  by  his 
victory  at  Leuctra." 

The  influence  which  a  mother's  care  and  a  mo- 
ther's love  produces  upon  a  girl,  is  much  greater 
than  that  wrought  on  a  boy.    The  girl  is  more 


constantly  with  her  mother  ;  she  is  taught  to  imi- 
tate and  act  like  her ;  she  is  more  constantly  with 
the  younger  children  of  the  family ;  her  attention*, 
her  kindnesses,  her  sympathies  and  her  love,  come 
in  process  of  time  to  resemble  those  of  the  mother, 
much  more  than  of  the  father.  Hence  it  is  fair  to 
say,  that  all  the  effects  wrought  on  the  mother  by 
the  nursing,  training,  &c.  of  the  infant,  are  pro- 
duced in  some  degree  on  all  her  daughters. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  character  of  that 
love  which  a  mother  bears  for  her  children,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  show  the  effects  which  it  produces 
on  the  character  of  the  mother  herself.  Marmontel 
in  his  "  Lecons  Sur  la  Morale"  pronounced  "the 
heart  of  a  good  mother,  to  be  the  masterpiece  of 
nature's  works;"  and  Stewart,  on  the  Attire  and 
Moral  Powers,  endorses  the  assertion, — and  adds, 
"  there  is  no  form  certainly,  in  which  humanity 
appears  so  lovely,  or  presents  so  fair  a  copy  of  the 
Divine  image  after  which  it  was  made." 

The  tender  offices  of  a  mother,  combined  with 
that  inferiority  of  strength  which  I  have  before 
noted,  together  with  difference  in  physical  organi- 
zation, will  no  doubt  contribute  to  increase  the 
number  and  sensibility,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, of  the  chords  of  affection  and  sympathy.  They 
will  cultivate  to  a  much  greater  extent,  the  finer 
and  the  lovelier  feelings  of  our  nature.  They  un- 
derstand better  and  receive  more  readily  those 
finer  and  more  fugitive  impressions  which  come 
under  the  description  of  sentiment.  We  become 
hackneyed  by  the  rough  and  rude  business  of  the 
world,  our  feelings  become  coarse  and  less  delicate, 
and  less  minute.  In  consequence  of  their  domes- 
tic life, "  that  reciprocation  of  social  kindnesses 
which  is  only  a  recreation  to  men,  is  to  women  in 
some  sense  a  business.  It  is  their  field  duty,  from 
which  household  cares  are  their  repose.  Men  do 
not  seek  the  intercourse  of  society  us  a  friend  to  be 
cultivated,  but  merely  throw  themselves  on  its  bo- 
som to  sleep."  In  the  same  manner,  wc  shall  find 
that  woman  possesses  much  more  tact,  and  much 
nicer  discernment  of  character  than  man.  Per- 
haj>s  in  the  rough  storms  of  life,  when  the  master 
passions  are  colled  into  action,  and  mind  is  brought 
into  conflict  with  mind,  under  the  roost  powerful 
agitation,  man  then  may  be  the  best  judge  of  cha- 
racter; for  the  tragedy  has  become  too  deep  and 
dark  for  woman's  penetration  and  experience.  She 
is  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  deep  feelings  of 
the  heart,  when  lashed  into  a  tempest  by  the  strife 
and  conflicts  of  the  political  world.  But  of  the 
fireside  character,  of  those  inequalities  exhibited 
by  the  temper  under  all  the  manifold  aggravations 
of  social  injury,  she  is  decidedly  the  best  judge,  and 
knows  best  how  to  administer  the  proper  remedi* 
Under  the  influence  of  sorrow  and  pain,  we  may 
often  wear  a  countenance  that  will  deceive  man  — 
rarely  one  that  will  impose  on  woman,  when  she  is 
interested  in  our  fate.    Every  man  will  have  ob- 
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served  occasionally  how  quickly  a  woman  discerns  | 
the  wound  which  she  has  involuntarily  inflicted 
upon  his  feelings,  and  bow  soon  and  bow  tenderly 
>be  will  repair  the  mischief;  making  him  by  the 
manner  of  reparation,  not  only  forgive  the  injury, 
but  admire  her  more  than  ever.  With  man  it  is 
but  too  often  very  different,  and  he  must  be  asked 
for  explanation  before  he  is  aware  of  the  injury. 

Woman,  in  all  conditions,  is  a  better  comforter 
and  a  better  nurse  than  man.  She  reads  in  the 
countenance  with  more  facility  all  our  little  wants, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  administer  to  them.  Her 
sympathy  is  more  alive,  and  her  familiarity  with 
the  distresses  around,  make  her  more  humane  and 
compassionate  than  man.  Mercy  and  mildness 
have  always  been  her  attributes  ;  and  the  horrors 
and  barbarities  of  war  were  never  moderated,  un- 
til chivalry  and  religion  brought  forward  the  migh- 
ty influence  of  woman  to  suppress  them. 

The  following  most  beautiful  and  just  eulogy  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  travellers  which  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  written  without  any  view 
to  publication,  is  so  apposite  to  the  views  which 
have  just  been  presented,  that  I  will  give  it  entire 
from  Sparks's  Life  of  Ledyard,  with  the  exception 
of  portions  already  quoted.     "  I  have  observed 
among  all  nations  (says  Ledyard,)  that  wherever 
found,  they  (women,)  are  the  same  kind,  civil, 
obliging,  humane,  tender  beings.     They  do  not 
hesitate  like  man  to  perform  a  hospitable  or  gene- 
rous action ;  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant,  nor  super- 
cilious, but  full  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society ; 
industrious,  economical,  ingenious,  more  liable  to 
err  than  man,  but  in  general,  also  more  virtuous, 
and  performing  more  good  actions  than  he.  I 
never  addressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency 
and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or 
aarage,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly 
answer.    With  man,  it  has  often  been  otherwise. 
Jn  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospita- 
ble Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  frozen 
Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled 
Russia,  and  the  wide  spread  regions  of  the  wander- 
ing Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet  or  sick,  wo- 
man has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly 
so;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue  so  worthy  of  the  ap- 
pellation of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  been 
performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that  if 
1  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and  if  hun- 
gry, ate  the  coarse  morsel  with  a  double  relish."* 

•  Tb«  author  of  **  Leaves  from  my  Log  Book,"  relates  Che  fol- 
lowing incident  which  occurred  while  he  was  passing  through  a 
Tillage  n*ar  Rochefort  in  France,  as  a  prisoner  under  a  military 
eeeort-  Ic  affords  so  fine  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Ledyard's 
tulocy  on  the  sex,  that  I  am  induced  to  insert  it  in  a  note. 

'*  I  had  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  can  vans  for  my  feet,  which 
were  much  blistered  and  extremely  sore ;  but  this  was  soon  worn 
out,  and  1  suffered  dreadfully.  About  noon,  we  halted  in  the 
market  place  of  a  small  town  bearing  every  mark  of  antiquity, 
(I  think  it  was  Melle,)  to  rest  and  refresh.  To  escape  the  sun,  I 
took  my  •«*»  on  an  old  tea  cheat,  standing  in  from  of  a  Huck- 


Marmontel  tells  us  that  Madame de  Tencin,one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  fashionable  ladies  at 
Paris,  and  one  who  possessed  a  deep  and  exquisite 
knowledge  of  men  and  women,  advised  him  al- 
ways to  seek  for  friends  among  women,  rather  than 
among  men.  "  For  by  means  of  women  (said 
she,)  you  may  do  what  you  please  with  men  ;  and 
these  are  either  too  dissipated  or  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  personal  interest  to  attend  to  yours : 
whereas  women  think  of  your  interest,  be  it  only 
out  of  indolence.  Mention  this  evening  to  a  wo- 
man who  is  your  friend,  an  affair  that  intimately 
concerns  you ;  to-morrow  at  her  spinning  wheel, 
at  her  embroidery,  you  will  find  her  occupied  with 
you,  torturing  her  fancy  to  invent  some  means  of 
serving  you.  But  be  careful  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  friend  of  her  whom  you  think  may  be 
useful  to  you ;  for  between  lovers,  where  once  there 
happens  any  cloud,  dispute  or  rupture,  all  is  lost. 
Be  then  assiduous  to  her,  complaisant,  gallant  even, 
if  you  will,  but  nothing  more.  You  understand 
me?" 

So  strongly  does  woman  sympathize  with  the 
distress  and  suffering  of  those  around  her,  that  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  she  sometimes  is  car- 
ried to  perform  acts  of  enterprise  and  heroism, 
which  rival  the  achievements  of  the  ages  of  chival- 
ry. Under  the  impulse  of  highly  excited  feelings, 
she  has  sometimes  forgotten  her  inferiority  of 
strength,  and  the  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed 
by  collision  with  the  rudeness  and  roughness  of  the 
out  of  door  world.  On  such  occasions,  she  has 
braved  all  the  hardships  and  labors  which  have  op- 
posed her,  has  crossed  mountains  and  rivers,  and 
penetrated  alone  into  Siberian  deserts;  or  visited 
courts  and  camps,  and  importuned  monarchs  and 
generals,  until  she  has  accomplished  her  humane 
purposes.  How  interesting  is  Elizabeth  to  us,  in 
the  Exiles  of  Siberia,  by  Madame  Cottin,  when 


this,  an  elderly  woman  came  out  of  the  shop  accompanied  by  a 
young  girl  very  prettily  dressed,  and  "paurrt  garcon !  prnvrr 
pritonitr  ."'  wero  uttered  by  both.  The  girl  with  tears  in  her 
ryes  looked  at  my  lacerated  feet,  and  then  without  saying  a  word 
returned  to  the  house.  In  a  few  moments  afterwards  she  re- 
appeared, but  her  finery  had  been  taken  off,  and  she  carried  a 
large  bowl  of  warm  water  In  her  hands.  In  a  moment  the  bowl 
was  placed  before  me.  She  motioned  me  to  put  in  my  feet, 
which  I  did,  and  down  she  went  upon  her  knees  and  washed 
them  in  the  most  tender  manner.  Oh  what  luxury  was  that  half 
hiur!  The  elder  female  brought  me  food,  while  the  younger 
having  performed  her  office,  wrapt  up  my  feet  in  soft  linen,  and 
then  fitted  on  a  pair  of  her  mother's  shoes."  Well  then  might 
this  grateful  writer  exclaim,  in  conclusion  of  this  liule  narrative, 

"  Hall !  woman  hail !  last  formed  in  Eden's  bowers, 
Midst  humming  streams,  and  fragrance  breathing  flowers  : 
Thou  art  'mid  light  and  gloom,  through  good  and  ill, 
Creation's  glory,  man's  chief  blessing  still. 

Thou  calm'st  our  thoughts,  as  Halcyons  calm  the  sea, 
Booth's!  in  distress,  when  servile  minions  See; 
And  oh !  without  thy  sun  bright  smiles  below, 
Life  were  a  night,  and  earth  a  waste  of  woe." 
Far,  indeed,  might  this  poor  prisoner  have  journeyed  without 

meeting  in  our  sex,  with  such  a  kind,  tender  being,  as  the  fair 

Evlalie. 
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she  determines  to  go  alone  from  the  heart  of  the 
Siberian  desert,  to  beg  the  Emperor  for  the  liberty 
of  her  exited  father;  and  how  much  more  deeply 
interested  do  we  become  in  this  tale  when  we  know 
that  it  is  not  only  founded  on  fact,  but  that  the  real 
dangers  a nd  d  i  ffi  cu  1 1 ies  w  h ich  E 1  iza beth  encoun  ter- 
ed,  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  Madame 
Cottin  suppose  that  they  would  not  be  believed,  if 
faithfully  narrated.  The  deep  and  thrilling  inte- 
rest excited  by  the  character  of  Jeannie  Deans,  in 
the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  is  due  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  her  magnanimous  and  heroic  resolution, 
taken  under  the  influence  of  sisterly  love,  to  make  a 
journey  on  foot,  unprotected  and  alone,  from  her 
father's  mansion  near  Edinburg,  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  her  sister,  and 
to  the  difficulties,  dangers  and  hardships  which  site 
is  represented  as  surmounting  with  unshaken  forti- 
tude. Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  Visits  and  Sketches,  | 
has  given  us  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Ma- 
damoiselle  Ambos,  equal  to  those  of  Elizabeth  in 
the  Exiles  of  Siberia,  or  to  those  of  Jeannie  Deans 
in  the  beautiful  fiction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

This  young  lady  formed  the  bold  and  daring  pro- 
ject of  visiting  the  court  of  Russia  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  her  brother  Henri 
Ambos,  who  was  exiled  to  Siberia  She  actually 
visited  St.  Petersburg  alone, — obtained  after  a  tri- 
umph over  the  most  appalling  difficulties,  the  par- 
don of  her  brother  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas, — 
and  then  under  the  impulse  of  those  Divine  feel- 
ings which  can  exist  in  woman's  heart  alone,  she 
determined  herself  to  be  the  l>earcr  of  the  glad 
tidings  which  would  restore  a  lost  son  to  a  broken 
hearted  mother,  and  an  affectionate  sister.  And 
the  reader  can  scarce  refrain  from  dropping  a  tear 
of  sympathy,  when  she  received  for  answer  to  the 
pardon  which  she  had  delivered  to  the  commandant 
of  the  fortress,  with  a  hand  trembling  with  impa- 
tience, and  joy  almost  too  great  to  be  borne, 
"  Henri  Ambos  is  dead  /"—In  order  to  estimate  the 
heroism,  the  sublimity  of  such  deeds,  we  must 
call  to  mind  the  relative  positions  of  the  sexes  in 
society ;  we  must  recollect  the  weakness,  lite  mo- 
desty, and  ubovo  all  the  shrinking  timidity  of  the 
female,  before  we  can  estimate  the  depth  of  that 
feeling  which  can  conquer  all  the  weaknesses  of 
her  nature,  in  the  execution  of  her  benevolent  pur- 
ines. 

"  Ye  who  shall  marvel,"  (says  Byron  in  his 
very  interesting  description  of  the  Maid  of  Sara- 
gossa.) 

"  Ye  who  «hall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh  !  had  you  known  her  In  her  softer  hour. 
Mark '(I  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal  black  Teil, 
Heard  her  li^lit,  lively  tonea  in  lady's  bower, 
Seen  her  long  lacks  thai  foil  the  palmer's  power, 
Her  fniry  form,  with  more  than  female  rrace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  »mile  In  danger's  Ooriron  fare, 

Thin  ihe  cloned  ranks,  and  lead  In  glory's  fearful  rha«e.'* 

The  sympathies,  the  feelings  of  woman  on  such 


occasions,  impart  a  courage  and  fortitude  which 
seem  to  t>e  almost  the  inspiration  of  heaven  itself; 
the  rude  uncourteous  world,  is  awed  into  respect 
and  admiration  by  the  forbidding  <li*rnitv  of  horde- 
meanor,  and  the  fearless  determination  with  which 
she  executes  her  resolves.  When  Mademoiselle 
Ambos  was  asked  if  she  had  ever  met  with  insult, 
she  said  she  had  twice  met  "  with  wicked  men"— 
but  she  felt  no  alarm,  she  knew  how  to  protect  her- 
self; and  as  she  said  this,  (says  Mrs.  Jameson,)  her 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  which  showed 
that  it  was  not  a  mere  boast. 

Influence  of  Love. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  character 
of  the  sexes  in  relation  to  a  passion,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  universal,  powerful  and  interesting, 
implanted  in  the  human  breast— the  passion  of 
love.  A  passion  which  has  agitated  alike,  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet,  the  nobleman  and  the 
peasant;  which  in  the  language  of  (be  Edinburg 
Review,  "  has  filled  the  parsonage  bouse  with 
chubby  children,  and  beats  in  the  breast  of  the 
Haptist,  animates  the  Arminian,  melts  the  Unita- 
rian maid,  and  stirs  up  the  moody  Methodist,  to 
declare  himself  the  ready  victim  of  human  love." 
My  limits  will  not  of  course  allow  me  to  enter 
fully  into  a  subject  upon  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  and  so  much  more  has  been  fell.  The 
sexes  throughout  the  whole  animated  creation 
are  determined  towards  each  other  by  an  instinct, 
and  this  is  animal  love.  Under  its  operation  but  lit- 
tle preference  is  shown  for  individuals, except  in 
those  cases  where  the  joint  aid  of  male  and  femile 
is  necessary  to  the  rearing  of  the  offspring.  There 
nature,  ever  consistent  with  herself,  and  with  that 
harmonious  design  and  beautiful  adaptation  ob- 
served throughout  the  universe,  has  established  a 
temporary  union  among  the  sexes,  similar  to  mar- 
riage in  the  human  family.  But  this  connexion 
seems  to  be  determined  more  by  the  operation  of 
mere  instinct,  than  by  reason,  imagination,  and 
the  association  of  ideas.  With  man,  love  is  do 
doubt  founded  on  animal  instinct ;  but  then  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  all  the  passions  of  the 
heart,  all  the  affections  and  emotions;  in  fine, the 
whole  moral  and  mental  machinery  of  our  nature 
are  brought  to  bear  on  this  instinct,  to  foster  or 
stifle,  to  develope  or  exterminate  it.  By  meani  of 
the  mighty  power  of  imagination,  and  tbe  lawf  of 
association,  such  a  complicated  and  magnificent 
fabric  is  reared,  as  occasionally  to  obscure  and  al- 
most hide  the  instinct  material  which  lies  at  tbe  bot- 
tom. It  is  under  the  influences  of  these  higher 
and  more  exalted  powers  of  the  mind,  that  tbif 
passion  of  our  nature  is  directed  towards  one  object 
alone,  and  that  all  the  world  is  so  readily  forsaken 
for  the  }>ossession  of  that  one. 

Most  of  our  desires,  although  natural,  are  deter- 
mined as  to  their  particular  direction  by  the  ope- 
ration of  circumstances — take  for  example  the  de- 
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sire  for  society.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
natural  instinctive  desire ;  man  is  certainly  a  gre- 
garious animal ;  he  delights  in  intercourse  with  fel- 
low-roan  ;  solitude  is  at  war  with  the  condition  of 
bis  nature,  and  so  strong  is  his  desire  for  society, 
that  if  man  be  deprived  of  intercourse  with  man,  he 
will  make  companions  of  brutes  and  reptiles  them- 
selves. Horses,  dogs,  cats,  even  spiders  and  rats, 
have  become  his  very  dear  associates  in  his  solitary 
condition.  And  yet,  under  the  operation  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  the  |»assions,  together  with  that 
endless  variety  of  character  which  we  find  in  the 
human  family,  this  desire  is  directed  to  particular 
persons  and  particular  circles.  We  may  shun 
the  society  of  A  and  B — we  may  court  that  of  C 
and  D — and  indeed,  under  the  very  severe  pressure 
of  calamity,  when  all  our  hopes  and  our  darling 
schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement  are  blast- 
ed forever,  by  the  perfidious  machinations  and 
wily  projects  of  those  very  individuals  whom  we 
had  fondly  called  our  friends,  there  is  an  almost 
irresistible  tendency  in  the  mind,  at  such  a  melan- 
choly crisis,  to  indulge  the  gloomy  feeling  of  mis- 
anthropy, and  plunge  into  the  depth  of  solitude, 
where  we  may  escape  the  persecution  and  treache- 
ry of  a  dissembling  world.  Thus  do  we  find  cir- 
cumstances controling,  directing,  and  sometimes 
almost  exterminating  our  natural  passions  and  pro- 
pensities. 

Love  in  the  human  family  is  eminently  under 
the  control  of  circumstances.  The  original,  natu- 
ral passion  implanted  in  the  breast,  may  be  com  - 
pared  to  the  common  quantities  in  algebra — it 
belongs  to  all.    Cupid  cares  not  for  creeds,  nor  oc- 
cupations, nor  professions;  but  the  development  of 
the  passion,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  associa- 
tion and  imagination,  assumes  as  many  shapes  as 
the  dispositions  and  intellects  of  the  myriads  who 
compose  the  human  family.    In  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  in  our  own,  woman  has  been 
liberated  from  that  state  of  servitude  and  debase- 
ment, to  which  either  the  condition  of  barbarism, 
or  the  laws  of  Mabommedanism  had  loo  long  con- 
fined her.    The  institution  of  chivalry,  and  the 
d illusion  of  the  humane  spirit  of  Christianity, 
have  assigned  her  that  station  in  society  which 
makes  her  in  the  social  circle  the  equal  of  man. 
She  has  been  disenthralled  from  that  jealousy 
which  would  quietly  immure  ber  within  the  walls 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  which,  in  attempting  to  pre- 
serve ber  chastity  by  constraint,  prevents  the 
development  of  mind,  extinguishes  the  vigor 
and  intensity  of  the  affections,  and  really  in  the 
end,  debauches  the  heart,  whilst  it  guards  the  per- 
son.   Under  a  system  of  free  and  equal  intercourse 
among  the  sexes,  love  assumes  a  totally  different 
form  from  that  which  exists  in  society  where 
woman  is  not  looked  on  as  the  equal  of  man.  In 
the  former  case,  she  must  be  wooed  and  won ;  in 
the  latter,  she  is  bought  and  locked  up.    In  the  | 


lormer  case,  she  is  allowed  tho  free  employment  of 
all  her  faculties,  and  the  full  play  of  all  her  graces 
and  accomplishments.  In  the  latter,  becoming 
the  slave  of  man,  and  losing  all  those  higher  in- 
ducements to  mental  and  moral  excellence  which 
freedom  alone  can  foster,  she  degenerates  into  a 
mere  being  of  ignorance  and  sensuality,  going 
through  the  dull  round  of  solely  animal  pleasures, 
unattended  by  that  grace  and  refinement  which 
throw  so  bright  a  lustre  around  the  female  charac- 
ter. 

When  freedom  of  intercourse  exists  among  the 
sexes,  what  is  called  courtship,  becomes  a  longer 
and  more  assiduous  task  to  the  gentlemen,  than 
where  such  freedom  does  not  exist.  The  heart  of 
woman  may  be  likened  to  the  besieged  and  forti- 
fied castle.  It  must  be  regularly  invested  ;  slowly 
and  cautiously,  or  boldly  and  daringly  approached, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  whole  science  of 
social  tactics  must  be  studied,  and  a  skilful  applica- 
tion made  to  the  heart  which  is  to  be  won.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  when  all  the  affections  of 
a  man's  heart  have  really  been  concentrated  upon 
one  object,  if  he  possess  a  keen  sensibility  and 
a  highly  wrought  imagination,  the  period  of  his 
love  and  of  his  courtship,  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  whole  life:  like  the  fabled  wand  of  the 
magician,  it  may  but  wave  over  the  character,  and 
change  the  whole  inner  man.  Ardent  and  intense 
love  is  certainly  the  master  passion  of  our  nature, 
whilst  it  exists ;  but  like  all  tyrants,  it  may  reign 
but  for  a  season;  it  is  liable  to  dethronement. 
Whilst,  however,  it  is  enthroned,  it  conquers  every 
other.  Ambition,  interest,  patriotism,  all  have 
yielded  during  the  hour  of  its  ascendancy.  Whilst 
this  passion  endures,  it  clusters  around  its  object 
all  the  dearest  associations  and  fondest  recollections 
of  our  life.  It  is  the  spirit  which  has  only  to  move 
over  the  chaos  of  our  existence,  and  attract  to 
itself  all  the  elements  of  our  nature.  It  enters  the 
heart,  and  makes  us  brood  over  dreams  of  joy,  and 
look  with  rapturous  gaze  and  supplicating  eye, 

"  To  the  bright  form  of  our  Idolatrotw  worship, 
Who««  every  getture,  motion,  look  or  word — 
Like  wonder-working  secret  alchymy, 
Change*  each  paaaing  thought  to  visioned  bliae." 

It  mixes  itself  w  ith  all  our  thoughts,  our  desires, 
our  hopes  and  actions.  It  is  the  realization  of  the 
fable  of  the  fish,  which  imparted  its  own  beautiful 
color  to  every  object  that  approached  it.  How 
often  when  we  have  stood  amid  the  lone  majesty 
of  nature's  works, "  all  heaven  above"  and  earth 
beneath,  with  no  eye  gazing  on  us,  save  that  of 
him  who  dotth  his  will  and  ruUth  in  tin  armies  of 
heaven,  have  we  felt  this  unseen  spirit  to  move 
within  us — to  touch,  as  if  with  magic  hand,  all  the 
springs  of  our  moral  sensibility,  and  waken  up  all 
the  tender  emotions  of  our  soul,  even  with  the 
prayer  which  we  address  tu  heaven.  From  this 
great  temple  of  nature  we  cannot  refrain  from 
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mingling  the  name  of  her  whose  beauty  and  love- 
liness have  excited  within  us  the  sympathetic 
emotions  of  virtue  and  piety.  This  passion  of  love, 
when  it  is  genuine,  accompanies  us  wherever  we 
go;  it  associates  the  beloved  object  with  all  our 
plans  and  schemes  of  ambition,  and  casts  its  own 
bright  radiance  over  all  the  objects  which  sur- 
round us  : 

"  ll  breathes  forth  in  the  song  of  joyous  birds— 
In  the  violet  hues  of  the  broad  laughing  heavens — 
In  sunlight— in  the  beams  of  radiant  stars — 
In  gush  of  waters— In  the  evening  breeze, 
Making  its  nest  amidst  the  parting  boughs 
Of  murmuring  trees — and  oh  !  the  most  of  all 
In  her  sweet  melting  tones  of  tenderness, 
The  steadfast  lustre  of  her  gazing  eye — 
For  ail  are  nature's  oracles,  and  teach 
The  heart  to  love." 

Even  the  circle  of  friends  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, become  associated  in  our  imagination 
with  the  sole  object  of  our  affections  ;  our  tastes 
are  often  changed,  our  friendships  altered,  our  very 
opinions  and  inclinations  are  sometimes  revolu- 
tionized by  the  potent  but  silent  sway  of  that  be- 
ing whose  beauty  and  loveliness  have  placed  us 
under  this  mysterious  spell.  Love  like  this,  ter- 
minating in  marriage,  founded  on  reciprocity  of 
affection,  must  be  productive  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  refined  happiness  which  the  frail  condition  of 
man  will  allow  us  in  this  world.  It  is  such  love 
as  this  which  will  quickly  bring  two  heterogeneous 
beings  to  harmonize  in  temper  and  disposition.  It 
is  such  as  this  which  will  tame  down  the  ferocity 
of  the  tiger  and  triumph  over  the  savage  spirit  of 
the  hyena.  Under  its  operation  the  corsair  has 
been  sometimes  arrested  in  his  bold  career,  the  rob- 
ber has  been  reformed,  and  the  arm  of  the  blood- 
thirsty villain  has  been  withholden  from  an  inflic- 
tion of  the  deadly  blow. 

When,  however,  such  love  is  unfortunate,  and 
fails  to  win  its  object,  there  comes  perhaps  one  of 
the  heaviest  blows  to  which  mortality  is  subject; 
then  does  it  become  necessary  to  gather  up  the 
shattered  resources  of  mind  and  body  to  withstand 
the  storm  which  is  overwhelming  us  with  calamity. 
This  is  a  period  fraught  with  infinite  danger  even 
to  the  character  of  man.  At  such  a  time  we  seem 
suddenly  arrested  in  our  mid  career  by  the  cruel 
hand  of  misfortune.  The  bright,  the  delusive  pros- 
pects which  we  beheld  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
hope,  have  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  mental 
vision.  But  a  little  whilo  ago  and  we  were  like 
him  who  had  wandered  into  the  splendid  repository 
of  the  works  of  art,  illumined  by  the  bright  lamp 
whose  radiant  light  was  beautifully  reflected  from 
the  thousand  polished  surfaces  which  glittered 
around;  now  we  are  like  him  in  that  same  mazy 
hall,  with  his  lamp  extinguished  and  total  dark- 
ness around. 

The  very  sun  of  our  moral  and  social  existence 
seems  suddenly  struck  from  the  heavens,  and  well 


may  we  in  the  agony  of  despair  exclaim, "  how 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable"  is  this  world  to  ut 
now.  When  we  wander  abroad,  how  dismal  u 
the  prospect  which  lies  before  us.  The  sun,  and 
the  moon  with  her  nightly  train,  seera  to  hare 
lost  that  celestial  spirit  which  a  little  while  ago 
had  made  us  gaze  upon  them  in  silent  and  pentite 
bliss.  Our  homes,  our  firesides,  our  friend*  hare 
lost  the  charm  which  can  neutralize  woe;  for 
a  period  the  desire  for  fame  and  honor  is  lost,  and 
the  voice  of  ambition  is  silenced  within. 

"  Look  where  he  comes.   In  thia  embowered  alcove 
Stand  cloae  concealed  and  ace  h  statue  move ; 
Lips  busy  and  eyes  fixed,  foot  falling  slnw, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below  ! 
That  tongue  is  silent  now  ;  that  silent  toujuo 
Could  arirue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  ion?— 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrow*  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Now  neither  healthy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  rare, 
Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner,  as  he  roves, 
Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye,— 
That  passes  all  he  sees  uuheeded  by." 

This  period  of  agony  which  I  hare  just  de- 
scribed has  often  infused  the  gall  of  bitterness  into 
the  cup  of  life,  turned  benevolence  into  misanthro- 
py, soured  the  temper,  and  destroyed  the  tranquil- 
lity of  existence.    When  the  shock  has  come  after 
matrimonial  engagement,  which  has  been  ended 
by  woman's  caprice,  or  the  wily  artificer  of  the 
mischief-making  meddler,  then  the  stroke  is  still 
more  dreadful,  and  productive  of  effects  still  more 
marked  in  the  character  of  the  man ;  and  oftentimes 
is  the  conduct  of  that  being,  who  stands  an  anomaly 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  be  traced  back  totbU 
cause.    We  have  seen  an  individual  mysteriously 
settle  down  in  our  vicinage,  immure  himself  in 
his  solitary  mansion,  shrink  from  the  gaze  of  the 
world  as  from  the  dragon's  visage,  and  lire  h 
though  life  were  a  burden  which  was  to  bira  in- 
supjiortable.    Pry  into  his  history,  and  you  will 
find,  when  you  have  traced  it  out,  that  it  was  the 
treachery  of  her  upon  whom  he  had  lavished  all 
the  affections  of  his  soul,  which  separated  him  from 
his  original  home  and  happiness.    Look  again— 
there  is  another  being  whose  brilliant,  but  meteor 
like  career,  alarms  the  selfish  statesman  and  puz- 
zles the  philosopher.  To-day,  listening  senates  are 
hanging  on  his  words,  and  electrified  by  theroapc 
of  his  soul-stirring  eloquence.  To-morrow,  in  tl* 
social  circle,  he  displays  those  powers  of  fascination 
and  attraction  which  fix  the  gaze  of  all  on  the  play 
of  his  features,  while  the  brilliancy  of  his  fc«J 
and  the  vivid  corruscations  of  his  wit  and  intellect, 
are  delighting  all  around  with  his  wonder-work- 
ing speech. 

At  times  he  realizes  the  fable  of  Orpheus ;  be 
draws  the  very  trees  after  him,  melts  the  heart* 
of  stone  that  are  around  him,  and  makes  them  for- 
give the  wrongs  which  he  has  done— then  hisrea 
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son  soems  to  be  dethroned,  the  very  demon  of  ma- 
lice enters  his  heart ;  his  shafts  of  calumny  transfix 
alike  friend  and  foe,  and  he  traverses  seas  and  con- 
tinents almost  like  the  deluded  victim  of  knight 
errantry,  impelled  by  a  spirit  which  urges  forward 
with  irresistible  impetuosity,  whilst  it  seems  to 
have  lost  its  destination.  The  world  stand?  amazed 
whilst  this  brilliant  meteor  is  playing  above  the 
horizon.  One  ascribes  his  course  to  the  wayward- 
ness of  nature,  and  calls  him  a  lutua  natura  ;  ano- 
ther traces  his  character  to  the  diseases  of  the  body ; 
another  tells  you  he  was  ambitious,  and  that  all 
his  schemes  of  promotion  and  self-aggrandizement 
were  wrecked. 

But  go  to  him  who  has  shared  his  confidence, 
and  nursed  him  in  the  hours  of  his  misfortune — to 
him  who  can  best  tell  you  his  history,  and  he  will 
tell  you  his  was  a  heart  with  feelings  as  intense 
and  pure,  as  ever  were  given  to  the  heart  of  man; 
he  will  tell  you  that  that  heart  poured  forth  the 
mighty  stream  of  its  afTections  upon  another,  and 
that  his  love,  great  as  it  was,  was  returned  by  that 
being, — when  the  spoiler  came,  and  then  came 
mystery,  converting  the  very  affections  of  the 
heart  into  the  scorpions  of  the  furies,  and  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  into  a  place  of  torment,  which  de- 
ranged his  faculties  and  destroyed  the  equilibrium 
of  his  mind  ;  and  that  thus  all  those  fitful  moods 
which  puzzle  the  world,  may  be  traced  back  to 
di*ippninted  love. 

The  effects  which  I  have  been  describing  as 
flowing  from  disappointed  love,  are  certainly  of  an 
extreme  character,  happening  only  in  the  case  of 
ardent  temperaments,  combined  with  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  which  generate  intense  and 
all  absorbing  affection  for  the  beloved  object.  In 
these  cases,  when  all  hope  is  entirely  eradicated, 
there  is  certainly  a  tendency  to  peevishness,  fretful- 
new,  whim,  suspicion  and  misanthropy;  and  against 
these  consequences  the  individual  ought  always  to 
be  on  his  guard.  He  should  not  charge  to  the  hu- 
man race,  or  even  to  the  whole  sex,  the  vices  which 
he  thinks  he  sees  in  a  single  individual.    This  is 
a  case  in  which  kind  friends,  especially  females, 
may  do  much  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  mind. 
"Women  alone  seem  to  have  enough  of  that  deep 
discernment,  nice  tact,  and  generous  sympathy, 
which  can  administer  consolation  to  a  wounded 
heart  and  calm  the  irritated  feelings  of  blasted 
hope.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases  however,  the 
disappointed  lover  plunges  into  the  business  and 
scenes  of  active  life,  forms  new  associations  and 
attachments,  and  quickly  forgets  his  former  love, 
without  any  permanent  effect  being  produced  on 
the  character  by  mere  disappointment.  Man  (says 
Dr.  Cogan  on  the  passions)  rarely  runs  any  serious 
risk  from  disappointment  in  love.    "  If  he  have 
not  speedy  recourse  to  the  pistol  or  the  rope,  he 
will  probably  survive  the  agonies  under  which  the 
softer  sex  will  gradually  pine  and  die." 
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I  will  now  examine  briefly,  a  few  of  the  effects 
produced  on  the  character  of  the  male,  during  the 
period  of  courtship  in  society,  organized  as  it  is 
in  this  country  and  Europe, — and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  marked  effects,  is  the  strengthening  of 
vanity  and  the  weakening  of  pride.    As  it  is  the 
province  of  man  to  woo  and  to  win,  his  constant 
aim  must  bo  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  the 
object  of  his  affections.    To  gain  her  esteem,  her 
approbation,  her  love,  is  the  object  of  all  his  efforts. 
Now  this  is  vanity.    The  proudest  heart,  the  soul 
of  sternest  stuff,  by  the  operation  of  this  all  subdu- 
ing passion  of  love,  is  made  to  yield — to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  praise  of  her  whose  affections 
he  so  much  covets.    In  this  condition  we  are  all 
more  or  less  like  Petrarch,  who  declared  that "  she 
(Laura)  was  the  motive  and  object  of  all  his  stu- 
dies— that  he  coveted  glory  only  as  it  might  secure 
her  esteem — that  she  alone  had  taught  him  to  desire 
life,  and  to  lift  his  thoughts  towards  heaven."  In 
his  "  Conversations  with  St.  Augustin,"  he  even 
confesses  that  he  was  more  ardent  in  his  desire  for 
the  Laurel  Crown,  on  account  of  its  affinity  to  the 
name  of  I>aura.    Now, although  this  vanity  seeks 
the  approbation  directly  of  but  one,  yet  as  she  is 
regulated  by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  we  quickly 
find  it  necessary  to  gain  the  good  opinion  and  es- 
teem of  those  around  us,  in  order,  by  their  means, 
to  win  the  approbation  of  the  object  of  our  affec- 
tions.   Hence,  however  proud  the  man,  love  and 
courtship  will  in  the  civilized  countries  of  our 
globe  soon  infuse  a  degree  of  vanity,  which  will 
temper  his  overweening  pride   and  make  him 
more  social,  more  loquacious,  more  attentive  to 
all  the  little  courtesies  of  life,  and  much  more 
cheerful  than  he  was  before.  In  all  the  Mahomme- 
dan  countries,  where  woman  is  bought  and  locked 
up,  and  the  alternately  sweet  and  painful  solici- 
tudes of  love  and  courtship  are  never  known — how 
proud,  how  taciturn,  how  forbidding,  unsocial  and 
grave,  is  the  character  of  man !    In  France, 
where  the  influence  of  women  is  very  great,  how 
entirely  opposite  is  his  character ;  there,  vanity  is 
his  predominant  trait.    Montesquieu,  in  his  "  Let- 
tres  Persannes,"  makes  Usbeck  say  to  Ibben,  in  a 
letter  from  Paris,  on  the  characters  of  the  French 
and  Persians,  "  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  sera- 
glio is  better  adapted  for  health  than  for  pleasure. 
It  is  a  dull  uniform  kind  of  life,  where  every  thing 
turns  upon  subjection  and  duty  ;  their  very  plea- 
sures are  grave,  and  their  pastimes  solemn ;  and 
they  seldom  taste  them  but  as  so  many  tokens  of 
authority  and  dependence.    The  men  in  Persia 
are  not  so  gay  as  the  French ;  there  is  not  that 
freedom  of  mind  and  that  appearance  of  content 
which  I  meet  with  here  in  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
estates.    It  is  still  worse  in  Turkey,  where  there 
are  families,  in  which  from  father  to  son,  not  one 
of  them  ever  laughed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy.    Now  these  proud, taciturn, grave  be- 
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ings  would  at  once  bo  changed,  by  giving  full  free- 
dom to  the  females,  and  rendering  it  necessary  for 
each  one  to  woo,  to  interest  and  to  delight  her 
whom  he  would  make  his  wife." 

In  feet,  wo  have  never  learned  so  well  to  know 
the  unappreciable,  the  priceless  value  of  a  woman's 
heart, as  when  we  have  experienced  the  pains  and 
the  pleasures,  the  doubts  and  hopes,  pertaining  to 
the  jicriod  of  courtship.  There  have  been  instances 
of  husbands  losing  all  affection  for  their  wives  in 
the  quietude  of  their  possession,  but  who  were 
suddenly  roused  to  the  most  tormenting  love,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  that  their  cold  and  brutal  indif- 
ference had  destroyed  that  affection  which  they 
once  possessed.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  very  in- 
teresting description  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  2d, 
tells  us  that  Lady  Chesterfield,  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  when  first  married  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  received  from  him  in  return  for  her 
own  pure,  warm  and  innocent  affection,  a  negli- 
gent and  frigid  indifference,  which  astonished, 
pained  and  humiliated  her.  Finding  however  thut 
all  her  tenderness  was  lavished  in  vain,  mingled 
pique  and  disgust  succeeded  to  her  first  affection 
and  admiration :  and  in  this  condition  she  was 
suddenly  taken  by  her  husband  to  the  Court  of 
Charles  the  2d,w here,  from  a  neglected  wile,  living 
in  privacy  and  even  in  poverty,  she  suddenly  be- 
came a  reigning  beauty.  Lord  Chesterfield,  when 
he  found  his  charming  wife  universally  admired, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  sigh  for  her ;  and  his  passion 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  casting  aside  the  fear  of 
ridicule,  he  endeavored  to  convince  her  by  the 
most  public  attentions,  that  his  feelings  towards 
her  were  entirely  changed.  And  let  the  result  be 
a  warning  to  all  negligent  husbands. — "  Unfor- 
tunately," says  Mrs.  J.,  "  it  was  now  too  late: 
the  heart  he  had  wounded,  chilled  and  rejected, 
either  could  not,  or  would  not  be  recalled;  he 
found  himself  slighted  in  his  turn,  and  treated  with 
the  roost  provoking  and  the  most  determined 
coldness." 

The  author  of  the  "  Journal  of  a  Nobleman  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,"  has  given  us  a  still  more 
interesting  and  striking  illustration  of  the  assertion 
which  I  have  made,  in  the  case  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Pletcnburg,  whom  he  saw  in  the  gay 
circles  of  Vienna  during  the  period  of  the  session 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  that  city.  Pletenburg  had 
married,  without  much  courtship  or  difficulty,  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  fortune  which  had  been  left  to  him,  on 
the  condition  that  he  married  before  he  was  twenty- 
five.  He  soon  plunged  into  every  kind  of  de- 
bauchery and  dissipation,  conceived  the  greatest 
disgust  for  his  lovely  and  loving  wife  of  sixteen — 
left  her  almost  broken  hearted,  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling  in  Europe,  returned  after  some  years, 
saw  her,  and  saw  that  she  had  ceased  to  love  him  : 
then  he  loved  in  turn,  and  loved  most  violently 


and  hopelessly.  He  is  thus  described  by  the  author 
of  the  Journal  just  mentioned,  who  met  wiiuhini 
at  a  party  of  the  Countess  Frock's  in  Vienna. 
"  The  poor  man  has  become  an  object  of  ridicule 
by  the  servility  of  his  devotion ;  always  sighing, 
as  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  as  jealous  as  a  sexa- 
genarian, he  never  moves  from  her  side.  He  a 
ever  taking  up  her  gloves  and  her  handkerchief, 
and  pressing  them  to  his  bosom  in  public.  But 
all  this  lends  only  to  increase  the  aversion  he  has 
raised.    Proscribed  from  the  nuptial  bed  which 
he  had  so  long  disdained,  he  complainsof  this  rigor 
in  prose,  and  laments  his  fate  in  verse.   In  short, 
his  enthusiasm  has  become  so  great,  that  if  it  eon- 
tinues  for  any  length  of  time,  his  intellect  must 
become  affected  by  it."    And  thus  is  it  that  the 
disenlhralment  of  woman  will  always  cause  her 
to  be  more  respected  and  loved,  and  by  Uer  influ- 
ence on  man  slie  will  be  sure  to  make  him  more 
agreeable,  more  social,  less  proud. 

Besides  this,  virtuous  love  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  the  morals  of  man,  to  increase  his  sym- 
pathies and  call  into  play  all  his  most  lender  teel- 
ings.  This  moral  tendency  of  love  in  the  male, 
arises  partly  from  imitation  of  the  virtues  and 
character  of  her  whom  we  love;  but  mostly  from 
that  exquisite,  indescribable  pleasure,  which  one 
in  love  feels,  from  the  performance  of  those  acts  of 
kindness  and  virtue  which  excite  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  the  lady  beloved.  In  this  case  his  mi- 
nute, tender  and  ever  anticipating  attentions  to  Ihe 
female,  have  an  effect  on  man  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  described  as  being  produced  on  woman  by 
the  relation  of  mother  and  child. 

"  How  oft  the  thrilling*  of  transport^  joy 
Have  stolen  on  the  heart,  with  life's  warm  tick. 
When  the  has  deigned  with  approbating  unite 
To  pay  the  effort  of  the  wwh  to  please  ! 
How  oft  with  sorrow's  keen  corrctin?  pan? 
We've  seen  displeasure  cloud  her  beauteous  fate! 
Aa  when  the  nun,  obscured,  would  teach  the  workl 
The  value  of  his  genial  noontide  smile." 

I  know  of  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  soften  the 
heart,  to  smooth  down  the  asperities  of  character, 
to  excite  all  the  kindly,  sympathetic  and  amiable 
feelings  of  our  nature,  as  ardent  affection  for  a  vir- 
tuous and  pious  female.  Mr.  Randolph  in  his  let- 
ters to  a  relation,  has  spoken  with  great  force  and 
propriety  of  this  effect  of  virtuous  love. 

So  far,  I  have  been  describing  tho  nature  of  roan' 
love,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  hischi- 
racter.  The  love  of  woman  however,  is  moth 
more  interesting,  and  if  not  more  ardent,  it  i*  P^* 
haps  more  devoted,  more  tender  and  more  constant 
than  that  of  man.  "Man,"  says  Irving  "  i»  the 
creature  of  interest  and  ambition.  Hi*  nature 
lead*  him  forth  into  the  bustle  and  struggle  of  u* 
world.    Love  is  but  the  embellishment 

of  hi*  early 

life,  or  a  song  piped  in  tho  intervals  of  the  acts 
lie  seeks  for  fame,  for  fortune,  for  space  in  d* 
world's  thoughts,  and  dominion  over  his  folio*  u*«- 
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But  a  woman's  whole  life  is  I  he  history  of  the 
affections.  The  heart  is  her  world ;  it  is  there  her 
ambition  strives  for  empire — it  is  there  her  avarice 
seeks  for  hidden  treasures.  She  sends  forth  her 
sympathies  on  adventure ;  she  embarks  her  whole 
soul  in  the  traffic  of  affection  ;  and  if  shipwrecked, 
her  case  is  hopeless, — for  it  is  a  bankruptcy  of  the 
heart."  Madame  de  Stael  tells  us  that  love  is  but 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  man's  life,  but  it  is  the 
serious  business  of  a  woman's.  And  a  man,  says 
Thomas,  is  more  to  a  woman  than  a  whole  nation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  a  woman's  affec- 
tions have  been  won,  when, casting  aside  all  pas- 
sions, feelings,  joys  of  earth,  save  for  one  alone, 
she  settles  down, 

"  Wilh  wings  all  folded  and  with  siknl  tongue"— 

to  brood  over  dreams  of  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  with 
Aim— how  overwhelming,  how  crushing  must  his 
treachery  be,  to  her  all  confiding  heart.  Her  by- 
gone dreams  of  deep  enthralling  bliss  are  all  a 
mockery.  Her  pride  is  wounded,  her  modesty  is 
shocked.  For  a  time  she  may  still  affect  gaiety  ; 
she  may  travel  the  routine  of  apparent  pleasure; 
but  the  worm  is  at  the  heart,  and  she  sinks  at  last 
a  martyr  to  her  affections.  Where  one  man  falls 
a  victim  to  lore,  there  are  perhaps  at  least  ten 
women.  No  wonder  then  she  should  be  more  in- 
veterate in  her  antipathies  and  animosities  when 
she  has  once  been  wronged — when  once  deceived 
she  rarely  forgives. 

Taught  to  conceal,  the  burning  heart  despond* 
Over  A*  idol. 

And  if  'tin  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring, 
And  their  re»cn?e  in  a*  the  tier's  spring, 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  cruahin;  ;  yet  as  real 
Torture  U  theirs— what  they  Inflict  they  feci. 

But  if  the  affections  of  a  woman  are  once  fixed 
on  a  man, — so  absorbing,  so  overwhelniingdo  they 
become,  that  she  will  forgive  the  stain  which  his 
conduct  has  inflicted  on  his  own  honor;  she  will 
forgive  him  for  her  own  ruin;  she  will  pardon 
every  thing  in  fine,  save  the  loss  of  his  love  firrher. 
For  this  wrong,  and  for  this  alone,  will  she  conceive 
the  most  bitter  and  deadly  hatred  and  revenge. 
How  admirably  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  understand 
this  trait  in  woman's  love.    When  in  the  heart  of 
fA  i<l  Lothian,  Effie  Deans  is  visited  in  prison  by  her 
sister,  who  makes  mention  of  the  being  who  had 
disgraced  and  ruined  her,  but  who  nevertheless 
loved  her  and  was  anxious  to  save  her  life,  he 
makes  Effie  exclaim,  in  the  overflowing  and  for- 
giving fulness  of  her  affection,  "  O  Jcannie,  if  yc 
would  do  good  to  me  at  this  moment,  tell  me  every 
word  that  be  said,  and  whether  he  was  sorry  for 
poor  Effie  or  no."    A  woman  in  this  situation  is 
sometimes  like  Antigone  in  the  (Edipus — she  may 
become  fond  of  the  very  misery  which  she  feels  for 
his  sake. 

The  constraint  which  is  put  upon  the  jtassion  of 
love  in  woman,  nurses  and  invigorates  it.  Fear 


ami  modesty  mingle  inquietude  with  her  love,  and 
double  its  force.  The  confession  of  her  affection  is 
of  itself  a  mighty  sacrifice;  but  a  woman  is  then 
only  the  more  tender  for  the  great  sacrifice  which 
she  has  made.  The  more  the  confession  has  cost 
her,  the  more  fondly  does  she  love  him  to  whom 
she  has  made  it.  "  She  attaches  herself,"  says 
Thomas, "  by  her  sacrifices.  Virtuous,  she  enjoys 
her  denials  ;  guilty,  she  glories  in  the  favors  site 
bestows.  Women  therefore,  when  love  is  a  pas- 
sion, are  more  constant  than  men  ;  but  when  it  is 
only  an  appetite  they  are  more  libertine.  For 
then  they  feel  no  more  of  those  anxieties,  those 
struggles,  and  that  sweet  shame  which  impressed 
the  delicious  sentiment  so  strongly  on  their  hearts." 
With  what  facility  a  Ninon  de  PEnclos  and  a 
Catherino  of  Russia  would  change  their  lovers, 
every  body  knows;  theirs  was  more  of  an  appe- 
tite than  of  an  affection  and  sentiment,  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  woman's  love  is  more  fickle  than 
man's;  in  every  other  instance  it  is  more  constant 
and  faithful. 

I  have  thought  proper,  in  this  dissertation,  to 
speak  of  the  effects  produced  upon  the  character 
of  man  during  the  period  of  courtship  and  love; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  effects  in  his  case  arc 
decidedly  beneficial.  I  doubt  whether  the  same 
may  he  asserted  in  all  cases  with  regard  to  woman. 
The  time  which  a  woman  passes  between  the  pe- 
riod of  her  entrance  into  society  and  her  marriage, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  the  most  peril- 
ous of  her  career.  Having  led  a  previous  life  of 
retirement  and  comparative  seclusion,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  the  world — en- 
dowed almost  always  with  a  vivid  imagination  and 
warm  feelings,  site  comes  forth  into  society  wilh 
buoyant  hopes  and  an  animating  gaiety,  which 
throw  a  charm  over  the  whole  face  of  nature,  that 
conceals  from  view  the  snares  and  deceptions  of 
the  world.  She  may  then  fall  a  sacrifice  to  some 
artful  deceiver,  and  suffer  the  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ment, which  I  have  jqst  been  describing.*  Or 
she  may  acquire  a  love  of  conquest  in  the  wars  of 
Cupid— may  become  fascinated  by  the  applauses 
and  flattery  of  the  world,  until  nothing  but  the 
incense  of  adulation  can  satisfy  her  perverted  va- 
nity. This  period,  is  one, during  which,  a  woman 
enjoys  more  fame,  more  worldly  glory,  than  during 
any  other  of  her  life.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
then,  that  she  is  so  frequently  seen  suppressing  her 
feelings  and  smothering  her  affections,  in  order 
that  she  may  protract  this  period  of  hor  glory  and 


•  '«  h  i*  easier  for  an  artful  man  who  is  not  in  love,  (says  Ad- 
dison) to  persuade  Iiih  mi'ir-nn  he  luix  n  passion  for  her,  ami  to 
succeed  in  liia  pursuit,  than  tor  one  who  Ions  with  the  greatest 
vmlence.  True  love  h;ia  ten  lliriu.-tand  rjriels,  impatiences  and 
ri  Hi  iitni.  iiis,  that  render  n  man  iiiiani'mldc  in  the  eyes  n|  the 
person  who*:  nftVrlioii  he  sol  kits  :  besides  that,  it  winks  his 
furore,  5'ive*  him  fears,  ripprelieriHions  n rid  poorness  of  spirit, 
and  often  tnake«  him  iipircur  ridiculous,  where  lie  has  a  mind  to 
recommend  Miuaclf." 
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reputation.*    There  is  nothing  more  seducing, 
more  captivating  to  the  vanity  and  imagination  of 
woman,  than  to  see  all  hearts  enchained,  and  ren- 
dering the  willing  homage  of  love  and  admiration 
to  her  graces  and  accomplishments.    But  she 
must  beware,  lest  this  delightful  devotion  implant 
in  the  heart  a  lust  for  applause  and  notoriety,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  more  feminine  and  lovely 
virtues.    And  she  must  recollect  too  that  the  very 
pain  of  disappointment,  which  she  is  obliged  to  in- 
flict and  to  witness  from  day  to  day,  in  her  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  is  of  itself  calculated  to  weaken  and 
obtund  her  feelings  and  sympathies,  and  to  gene- 
rutc  coldness  and  hardness  of  heart  Metaphysi- 
cians tell  us  that  the  active  feelings  are  strengthen- 
ed, but  the  passive  arc  weakened  by  too  frequent 
repetition — the  frequent  sight  of  beggary,  of  death, 
of  pain  and  misery  of  every  description,  when  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  administer  relief,  always 
tends  to  weaken  our  sympathy  and  harden  the 
heart.    Now  there  can  be  no  pain, — no  anguish 
more  exquisite,  than  that  which  the  disappointed 
lover  feels  in  the  melancholy  hour  of  his  rejection  ; 
and  the  woman,  who  witnesses  such  scenes  too  fre- 
quently, may  at  last  lose  the  generous  sympathies 
of  her  nature.    Like  the  man  of  deep  feelings 
and  keen  sensibility,  who  the  historian  informs  us, 
was  at  first  unwillingly  dragged  to  the  amphithe- 
atre to  witness  the  horrid,  the  revolting  combats  of 
the  gladiators,  she  may  at  last  by  rciwtilion  so  con- 
quer the  feelings  of  nature  as  even  to  experience  a 
savage  delight  in  the  pain  and  suffering  of  human 
sacrifice  and  human  woe. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  beg  leave  to  add  one 
word  of  advice  to  the  gay  and  fascinating  belle, 
who  is  moving  forward  in  her  victorious  career, 
conquering  all  hearts  before  her, — until,  like  the 
Juan  of  Moliere,  she  may  wish  for  other  worlds, 
not  for  purposes  of  conquest,  like  Alexander,  but 
to  win  the  hearts  of  those  that  inhabit  them.  A 
lady  in  this  situation  ought  always  to  be  mindful 
of  the  great  influence  which  she  is  exerting  on 
those  around  her.  Her  lightest  words  are  trea- 
sured up  w  ith  the  fondest  zeal,  her  very  defects  are 
sometimes  considered  as  surpassing  beauties.  A 
principle  advocated  by  her,  no  matter  how  errone- 
ous,— a  doctrine  advanced,  no  matter  how  false,  is 
apt  to  mako  an  impression,  sometimes  deep  and 
indelible,  on  the  susceptible  hearts  of  her  admirers. 
She  should  ever  recollect  that  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  of  piety  is  peculiarly  hers ;  and  when  she  is 
walking  the  golden  round  of  her  pleasures,  shed- 
ding her  influence  on  all  who  approach  her,  let  her 
be  conscious  to  herself  of  no  word  or  deed  which 
can  injure  the  sacred  cause  of  morality  and  religion. 
We  all  know  the  irresistible  influence  of  associa- 
tion. A  writer  of  antiquity  said  he  would  rather 
believe  drunkenness  no  vice,  than  that  Plato  could 

*  A  lively  French  writer,  hjitm  Mary  Wuleioncraft,  a.nks  whai 
business  women  dirtied  of  Curty  can  have  in  Ibis  world. 


have  one.  The  stuttering  of  Aristotle  and  ibe 
wry  neck  of  Alexander  were  admired  on  the  same 
principle :  and  Des  Cartes,  the  great  pbiloaopher, 
declared  he  had  a  partiality  for  persons  who  squint- 
ed ;  and  he  says  "  that  in  his  endeavor  to  trace  the 
cause  of  a  taste  so  whimsical,  lie  at  last  recollect- 
ed, that,  when  a  boy,  be  had  been  fond  of  a  girl 
who  had  that  blemish.  I  have  rarely  known  a 
very  devoted  lover  who  did  not  love  all  the  pecu- 
liarities and  even  oddities  of  his  mistress.  We 
are  all  like  the  Frenchman,  whose  mistress  had  a 
twisted  nose,  of  which  the  lover  used  to  say,"  Cert 
au  moins  la  plus  belle  irrcgulariU-  du  moodc." 
Hence,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks,  "if  there  is  any  writer  whose  genius  can 
embellish  impropriety,  or  whose  authority  can 
make  error  venerable,  his  works  are  the  proper 
object  of  criticism," — would  I  say,  that  if  there  be 
any  being  whose  opinions  and  actions  form  the 


Whorrio  the  noble  yvtMha  do  drew  ihemsrlveV* 
let  such  beings  remember  the  nature  and  respon- 
sibility of  their  station,  and  manage  well  the  lalentt 
which  are  committed  to  their  charge.  I  shall  for 
the  present,  pass  over  all  consideration  of  themar7 
ried  state,  with  the  sole  remark,  that  in  all  ages 
and  countries  the  women  love  more  con stanth; and 
more  devotedly  in  that  state  than  the  men,  pos- 
sessing a  more  exclusive  and  more  engrossing  af- 
fection, and  that  their  errors  and  infidelity  haw 
generally  been  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  those  of 
the  men.  Hence,  the  more  attentive,  the  more 
sedulously  tender  and  kind  the  husband  is,  the 
more  virtuous,  affectionate  and  faithful  tbe  wife 
becomes.  All  over  the  world,  the  woman  wbo 
marries  from  love,  covets,  beyond  every  thing  else, 
the  entire  affections  of  her  husband.  He  is  all  in  all 
to  her, — and  it  will  be  only  his  indifference  and 
infidelity  which  will  ever  alienate  her  affections; 
then,  in  the  spirit  of  chagrin  and  mortification,  may 
she  bewail  her  lot,  in  the  language  of  Dryden : 

"  Curwd  TajwaUge, 
Fine  Idolized  lilt  love'*  hot  fire  be  oVr, 
Then  slaves  to  those  who  courted  u»  befors." 


For  the  Southern  Literary 

DA1TC1XG,  WALTZING,  *Vc 

J'ol  toujours  cru  que  1c  bon  n'ctait  que  le  btam  ma  tt  *e- 
tiou.— Rotutftu. 

Amid  the  various  changes  in  the  custom*  and  Cushions 
of  society,  the  abolition  of  old,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  modes,  which  an  age  prolific  in  intelligent  and  im- 
portant improvement  has  effected,  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise, thnt  some  of  the  engines  of  reform,  some  ol  the 
batteries  of  satire,  have  never  been  unmasked  upon  tbe 
crude  and  barbarous  fashion  of  dancing.  Start  not,  gen- 
tle reader,  when  I  say  barbarous  fashion,  for  such  dan- 
cing unquestionably  is.  Its  very  origin  is  barbarous. 
In  a  rude  state,  when  the  untutored  savage  is  agitata! 
by  nny  strong  emotion,  as  joy,  patriotism,  admiration, 
&c,  his  first  impulse  is  to  cjper  and  skip  about  like  » 
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Among  the  records  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  most  polished  and  civilized  nations  of 
antiquity,  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  importance  and  admi- 
ration which  attaches  to  this  miscalled  accomplishment 
at  the  present  day.  The  Romans,  perhaps  the  most 
accomplished  and  polite  of  the  ancients,  held  the  art  in 
rery  low  esteem.  Indc  ed  we  find  Cicero  striving  with 
aJI  the  force  of  his  matchless  eloquence,  to  vindicate  his 
friend  Muntna  from  the  charge  of  being  a  dancer,  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  Cato.  So  conscioua  is  he  of  the 
weight  of  the  imputation,  that  he  makes  it  tho  sub  ject  of 
one  branch  of  his  defence,  and,  in  a  digression,  recounts 
the  brilliant  services  and  devoted  patriotism  of  his 
client's  ancestors,  to  discountenance  a  charge  affecting 
so  seriously,  the  value  and  dignity  of  his  character. 


Terap«*»i»l  convjvti,  i 
Multoxum  tielicurum,  come*  eat  extretna  ssiuuio." 

The  Greeks,  we  are  told,  held  the  art  of  dancing  in 
higher  estimation,  and  it  is  said,  considered  graceful 
dancing  one  of  the  necessary  constituents  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  accomplished  gentleman;  but  the  very  word, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  used  by  them  to  express  the 
motion,  •p^fr,  signified  mimicry;  plainly  intimating 
its  derivation  from  die  buffoons  and  jesters  of  the  stage, 
and  consequently  it  never  could  have  had  much  popu- 
larity in  their  more  refined  and  elegant  circles.  As 
a  religious  rite  it  was  in  use,  it  seems,  among  the  ancient 
Jews,*  and  in  celebration  of  the  worship  of  the  hea- 
then deities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  find  it  only 
practised  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  a  fact  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  mark  it  as  a  lewd,  licentious  and  vulgar  pastime. 
It  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  Chinese,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Persians,  and 
other  barbarous  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is  yet  in  prac- 
tice among  the  modern  French  and  Italians,  who,  first 
introducing  it  in  theatrical  amusements,  and  then  hav- 
ing curried  the  art  to  great  perfection,  have  now  trans- 
planted it  to  the  fashionable  circles  of  domestic  society. 
But  it  is  rather  in  reference  to  its  effects  upon  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  society,  and  its  awkward  adaptation 
to  the  chastened  simplicity  of  the  republican  character, 
that  I  propose  to  consider  dancing,  than  in  regard  to  its 
estimation  among  the  ancients. 

Excellence  in  national  dances,  as  such,  may  deservedly 
be  ranked  among  the  highest  efforts  of  skill  and  grace. 
Wc  discover  much  elegance,  certainly,  in  the  easy  and 
graceful  evolutions  of  the  Spanish  waltz.    There  is  a 
charming  vivacity  in  the  romping  gaiety  of  the  French 
gallopade  ;  and  even  the  oriental  mazourka,  is  not  de- 
void of  a  certain  graceful  beauty.    But  they  derive 
their  interest  from  the  national  and  historical  associa- 
tions connected  with  them.  We  see  the  haughty  Span- 
iard, proud  indeed,  but  pliant,  aptly  pictured  in  the 
mysterious  intricacy  of  the  mazy  waltz.    The  lively 
gallop  presents  to  our  mind  at  once,  the  reckless  noncha- 
lance  and  chivalrous  gaiety  of  the  Frenchman ;  and  thus 
nme  to  us  as  faithful  types  of  their  national 
But  why  may  we  not  be  content  to  witness  this 
delineation  of  national  characteristics  upon  our  theatri- 
cal boards  ?    Why  should  wc  take  them  from  their  ap- 
propriate sphere,  and  introduce  them  to  the  frivolous 
and  undignified  imitation  of  the  polite  and  refined  ?  I 
do  not  know  a  scene  more  faithfully  descriptive  of  rude, 
boisterous,  and  unbecoming  merriment,  than  an  Ameri- 
can ball  room.   Place  your  hands  upon  your  cars,  and 


look  down  the  hall.  You  will  see  the  most  unmeaning 
grimaces — the  most  ridiculous  contortions  of  body  in 
one  quarter — while  another  view  presents  to  you  the 
unwelcome  picture  of  man,  lordly  man,  fallen  from  his 
high  estate,  and  going  through  the  laborious  operations 
of  the  dance,  with  the  farcical  solemnity  of  a  monk,  or 
the  clownish  rapture  of  a  mountebank.  People  may  say 
what  they  please,  about  those  only  opj>osing  this  caper- 
ing vice,  who  cannot  dance  themselves.  They  may  tell 
us,  that  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  fretful  satire  upon  waltz- 
ing, because  his  lordship  could  not  participate  in  that 
fashionable  dance,  owing  to  his  chub  foot.  They  may 
preach,  that  the  ignorant  alone  complain  of  those  ac- 
piishments  which  they  cannot  attain  themselves ;  that 
the  dances  in  practice,  from  time  immemorial,  among 
our  ancestors,  were  equally  objectionable  as  those  we 
now  adopt  and  admire,  which  certain  bold  critics,  going 
beyond  their  province,  dare  to  denounce  as  dangerous 
innovations,  savoring  of  foreign  modes  and  manners, 
licentious  and  demoralizing.  All  this  will  not  do,  Mr. 
Editor.  Dancing  is  dangerous,  and  the  waltz  especially: 
and  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  community  will  unite,  I 
feel  assured,  to  frown  theso  vicious  amusements  out  of 
society,  and  consign  them  to  the  barbarous  regions 
whence  they  were  so  irreverently  introduced  among  us. 

This  mania  for  dancing,  waltzing,  &c,  is  the  bane  of 
every  social  circle.  Do  you  go  to  pass  the  evening  so- 
ciably with  your  friend,  where  you  have  a  vague  in- 
stinctive idea  you  will  meet  the  pretty  creature  you 
passed  in  the  street,  on  the  Thursday  previous — you 
will  enter — your  fondest  anticipations  arc  realized — you 
draw  your  chair  towards  her,  and  fall  into  a  charming 
tete-a-tcte,  with  the  dear  object  for  whom  you  already 
conceive  a  nascent  passion — who  has  made  you  lose  a 
whole  week's  sleep,  break  your  mirror,  tear  your  black 
silk  bonntt  de  nuil  into  fragments,  and  kick  your  faithful 
valet  de  chambrt  down  stairs,  because  your  laundress 
has  failed  to  impart  the  due  degree  of  rigidity  to  your 
collar  linen.  Now  you  promise  yourself  a  full  indem- 
nity for  all  the  contrc-Umpt  of  the  past  week — you  arc 
just  arranging  a  most  pleasant  excursion  with  the  lady 
the  next  afternoon,  when,  alas !  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes!  an  impertinent  coxcomb,  whose  only  merit  con- 
sists in  a  well  arranged  dress  and  capacious  whiskers, 
demands  the  honor  of  the  lady's  hand  for  the  next  waltz. 
Odious,  detested  waltz  !  You  have  loo  much  taste  to 
dance  yourself:  your  inamorata,  however,  must  yield  to 
the  unrelenting  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  you  arc  left  in  a 
posture  of  amiable  abstraction,  musing  on  the  provoking 
scene  enacting  before  you.  To  sit  quietly  and  await 
the  termination  of  the  dance,  might  not  be  an  unat- 
tainable effort  of  patience;  but  to  see  her  partner's 
place  supplied  again  and  again — you  take  leave  of  hope 
and  the  company  together,  and  pass  the  next  week  to 
the  manifest  infringement  of  your  own  peace  of  mind, 
and  your  aforesaid  ill-fated  valet's  physical  comforts. 

Now,  Mr.  Messenger,  I  tako  you  to  be  a  sensible 
and  discreet  man,  anxious  for  the  purity  of  public  taste, 
and  ever  vigilant  to  rid  society  of  all  nuisances;  I  doubt 
not,  therefore,  that  I  shall  find  in  you,  an  able  and  wil- 
ling coadjutor  in  the  remedy  I  propose  to  apply,  for  the 
extirpation  of  this  unspeakable  annoyance;  and  I  hope 
the  undignified,  graceless,  dancing  fraternity,  aye,  and 
sisterhood  too,  (for  sorry  am  I  to  say,  the  ladies  are  the 
most  untiring  patrons  of  this  capering  vice,)  will  take 
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the  hint  forthwith.  I  propose,  through  the  "  Messen-  I 
ger,"  to  give  to  the  public  the  result  of  my  best  labors 
to  eradicate  this  odious  practice  from  society.  I  know 
not  if  my  efforts  will  ever  receive  their  deserved  reward. 
The  public  is  an  ungrateful  master,  and  ever  incredulous 
and  uncourtcous  when  you  propose  to  reform  him.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  port  of  a  philanthropist  and  reform- 
er, to  abate  his  efforts  on  that  account.  Immortality 
will  be  the  price  of  success,  and  posterity  will  pay  it. 
Had  Columbus  abandoned  his  attempts  to  explore  the 
western  main,  because  bigoted  and  ignorant  monarchs 
would  not  accept  the  world  he  offered  them,  wc  might 
now  have  been  the  wretched  subjects  of  some  European 
despot  instead  of  the  countrymen  of  Washington,  under 
a  government  of  equal  laws,  and  in  a  land  of  liberty. 

On  a  visit  a  few  evenings  ago,  to  a  maiden  aunt,  I  was 
glad  to  find,  that  among  the  ladies  assembled  on  the  occa- 
sion, the  utmost  unanimity  prevailed  as  to  the  importance 
and  utility  of  the  proposed  reform.  Miss  Betsy  Bloomcvcr 
declared  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  extensively  bene- 
ficial reformations  which  the  world  has  witnessed,  since 
the  proscription  of  hoops,  stays,  and  stomachers.  Miss 
Debby  Creaktonc  pronounced  it  a  more  important  re- 
volution than  that  achieved  by  Signorina  Garcia,  in  the 
musical  style  of  the  American  vocalists ;  and  Miss  Ju- 
dith Knowcll  said,  that  in  her  estimation,  (and  she  was 
a  Protestant  Episcopalian,  she  added,)  Luther's  refor- 
mation would  Rink  to  insignificance  before  iu 

You  can  imagine  my  gratification,  Mr.  Messenger, 
at  so  numerous  and  so  respectable  an  accession  to  my 
opinions;  a  fact  upon  which  1  could  not  forbear  to  feli- 
citate myself,  to  Miss  Sophronisba  Grundy,  adding, 
that  I  was  confident  my  exertions  would  now  be  duly 
appreciated  by  an  enlightened  public,  when  it  should  be 
apprised,  that  I  was  aided  in  my  labors  by  ladies,  from 
whose  age  and  experience,  so  much  might  be  expected, 

when  conceive  my  astonishment,  the  whole  group 

rose  upon  mc,  with  unanimous  rage;  and  declared  it 
was  a  positive  insult — 

44  Age  and  experience  indeed!  humph!  Call  mc  old 
at  thirty-five  !''  screamed  Miss  Deborah. 

44  And  me,  at  forty — only  five  years  more!"  shouted 
Miss  Betsy. 

44  And  /,"  said  Miss  Judith,  scornfully,  "that  will  let 
you  know,  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  thirty-five  till  the  29th  day 
of  June  next." 

"  Impudence!"  said  Miss  Primrose. 

*'  Insult !"  echoed  Miss  Grundy. 

In  short,  I  found  it  impossible,  Mr.  Messenger,  to 
compose  the  troubled  elements,  thus  innocently  put  in 
motion,  and  was  forced  to  retire.  All  my  attempts  nt 
expostulation  and  entreaty,  being  overborne  and  silenced 
by  the  volume  of  voice  and  clamor  sent  after  me — my 
aunt  even  intimating  to  me,  at  thehnli  door,  that  I  must 
not  visit  her  house,  unless  I  could  better  estimate  the 
feeling*  of  her  friends,  who  certainly  had  much  cause  to 
complain  of  my  wanton  outrage  upon  them. 

I  was  electrified — was  astounded — and  tossed  on 
my  pillow  the  whole  night,  vainly  laboring  to  unrave 
the  inexplicable  problem.  That  ladies  of  such  seeming 
propriety,  should  evince  such  passion  at  an  allusion  to 
that  to  which  I  considered  them  done  indebted,  for  any 
consequence  they  might  have  in  the  world,  was  more 
than  my  philosophy  could  estimate,  or  my  ingenuity 
explain. 


As  some  compensation,  however,  for  the  defection  of 
these  young  ladies  with  delicate  feeHngn,  I  am  rejoiced  to 
find  that  the  sex  can  appreciate  my  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  elegance  and  refinement,  and  are  determined  to  aid 
me  in  my  patriotic  labors.  Last  evening  the  penny 
lost  brought  me  the  two  following  letters,  on  the  sub- 
ect  of  the  great  reformation  of  manners  in  which  we 
are  engaged  ;  and  as  they  strengthen  my  opinions  with 
great  force  of  argument,  I  am  unwilling  to  suppress 
them,  and  beg  leave  you  will  give  them  at  once  to  the 
dear  public,  whose  welfare  I  have  so  much  at  bean. 
With  the  kind  and  very  welcome  invitation  contained  in 
the  first,  I  shall  certainly  comply,  and  hope  ere  long,  to 
give  you  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  body,  from 
whose  wisdom,  (I  will  not  say  age  or  experience,) so  murh 
may  be  justly  expected ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  I  am 
very  faithfully,  yours  and  the  public's  dear  friend, 

ANTHONY  ABSOLUTS. 

Jtfr.  Jibtolute : 

I  am  secretary  to  the  44  Society  of  Young  Ladies  for 
the  suppression  of  vulgar  practices,  and  the  promotion 
of  elegance  and  gentility  among  young  men,"  and  am 
directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing in  duality  Hall,  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance  of 
their  hearty  good  will  and  ready  co-operation,  in  yoar 
philanthropic  efforts  in  the  dancing  reformation.  Our 
society  has  long  deplored  the  absence  of  some  efficient 
and  active  measures  for  the  suppression  of  a  practice  so 
derogatory  to  the  dignified  grandeur  of  the  human  form 
and  character,  and  congratulate  themselves  and  their 
co-laborers  in  the  same  cause,  upon  the  highly  impor- 
tant and  gratifying  results,  which  your  beneficent  teal 
and  energy  promise.  They  have  ever  since  the  forma- 
tion of  their  society,  regarded  the  practice  of  dancin^- 
of  waltzing  particularly,  and  especially  in  prorate  cir- 
cles— as  seriously  obstructive  to  that 14  march  of  mind," 
which  is  elsewhere  effecting  such  important  improre- 
mcnls  in  the  domestic  economy  and  wealth  of  nauom; 
and  hail  with  delighted  enthusiasm  the  dawn  of  a  bright- 
er and  better  period,  in  our  beloved  country.  An  anti- 
dancing  clause  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  our  socie- 
ty. Our  members  have  all  abandoned  the  custom  my 
long  ago ;  indeed,  our  president,  among  the  oldest  of 
our  number,  being  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  says,  that 
at  the  last  dancing  party  she  attended,  she  saw  GcntnJ 
Washington  dance  a  minuet  with  her  aunt  Fanny. 
There  was,  she  says,  so  much  stately  grace  in  that  dance, 
that  she  would  not  object  to  seeing  minuets  danced 
always ;  but  nothing  else.  Wc  all  agree  in  nnantcv«s 
condemnation  of  the  rapid,  whirling,  graceless  waltiw, 
hops,  gallops,  and  all  those  Frenchified  follies,  which  art 
now,  alas !  by  the  depraved  taste  of  the  day,  consider- 
ed so  fashionable. 

Pray  do  not  spare  any  pains  to  wipe  off  this  dreadful 
stain  upon  our  domestic  customs  and  manDcrs,and  let 
not  dancing  he  any  longer  urged  against  us  as  a  national 
reproach.  The  next  meeting  of  our  society  will  be 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day  week,  when  I  am  di- 
rected to  invite  your  attendance.  Pray  do  not  fail  to 
come  and  give  us  your  aid  in  working  the  speedy  exur- 
mination  of  this  great  vice  from  among  us.  And,  in  tk 
meantime,  wishing  you  perfect  success  in  your  ruin- 
ous labors,  I  remain  your  friend,  in  the  sympathy  »hl<A 
unites  the  advocates  of  a  common  cause. 

CAROLINE  CAMFIELD,  StentTf. 
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.Vr.  Jtbtokde  : 

Hearing  of  your  intended  efforts,  by  a  series  of  essays, 
and  by  forming  societies  throughout  the  country,  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  the  demoralizing  tendency 
and  intrinsic  ungentility  of  dancing,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
wish  you  enure  success,  in  a  reformation  fraught  with 
the  best  interests  of  society. 

'  I  am  a  young  lady  of  respectable  connexions,  of  some 
reading,  more  property,  and,  unless  my  glass  plays  me 
false,  of  a  person  quite  agreeable.  With  youth  and 
these  advantages,  one  would  think  I  could  get  along 
rery  well  among  the  patrons  of  dancing;  but  you  must 
know  I  never  could  dance  fashionably,  and  as  no  body 
dances  otherwise,  the  consequence  is,  that  I  go  to  party 
after  party,  and  never  dunce  at  all.  Pa  sent  mc  to 
the  dancing  school  almost  a  whole  quarter,  but  I  lmd 
hardly  in  that  time  learned  more  than  the  positions, 
when  our  master  dislocated  his  unkle  joint  in  teaching 
one  of  the  scholars  (a  fat  Dutch  girl  from  the  moun- 
tains,) the  French  gallopadc,  and  since  then,  we  have 
never  got  another  one  in  our  neighborhood.  How  much 
more  s^iablc  it  is  to  pass  the  evening  in  agreeable  con- 
versation, in  which  all  can  participate,  than  by  dancing, 
lo  gratify  one  part  of  the  company  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  (whose  letters  I  have  sometimes 
read,)  advises  his  son  never  to  play  on  any  musical  in- 
strument. It  is  an  accomplishment,  he  says,  of  the  ne- 
cessitous or  vulgar.  If  he  wants  to  hcor  music,  he  di- 
rects him  to  send  for  a  professed  performer,  and  pay  him 
for  his  services.  Thus  ought  it  be  in  regard  to  dancing. 
Confine  it  to  the  circus  or  theatre,  and  society  will  not 
be  annoyed  by  the  practice.  Until  this  is  done,  rely 
upon  it,  Mr.  Absolute,  none  of  your  disciples  will  do 
more  to  drive  it  from  the  polished  circles  of  domestic 
y,  than  your  obedient  servant, 

84LLT  SOBCRLT. 
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*  My  son' — said  he — 4  what  is  the  chief  end  of  your 
existence  ?» 

4  Father1 — I  said — 4  it  is  the  study  of  Nosology.' 
4  And  what,  Thomas'— he  continued — *  is  Nosology  ?' 
1  Sir' — I  replied — 4  it  is  the  Science  of  Noses.' 
•And  can  you  tell  me' — he  asked— 'what  is  the 
meaning  of  a  nose  ?' 

*  A  nose,  my  father' — said  I — 4  has  been  variously 
denned,  by  about  a  thousand  different  authors.  It  is 
now  noon,  or  thereabouts.  We  shall  therefore  have 
lime  enough  to  get  through  with  them  nil  by  midnight. 
To  commence  : — The  nose,  according  lo  Barlholinus,  is 
that  protuberance,  tliat  bump,  that  excrescence,  that' 


Upon  their  ten  toe»  in  wild  wonderment. 

Bithop  HalPt  Salire$. 

I  am — that  is  to  say,  I  teas,  a  great  man.  But  I  am 
ithcr  the  author  of  Junius,  nor  Lite  man  in  the  mask — 
for  my  name  w  Thomas  Smith,  and  I  was  born  some- 
where in  the  city  of  Fum-Fudge.  The  first  action  of 
my  life  was  the  taking  hold  of  my  nose  with  bolh  hands. 
My  mother  saw  this  and  called  me  a  genius.  My  fa- 
ther wept  for  joy,  and  bought  me  a  treatise  on  Nosology. 
Before  I  was  breeched  I  had  not  onjy  mastered  the 
treatise,  but  had  collected  into  a  common-place  book 
ail  that  is  said  on  the  subject,  by  Pliny,  Aristotle,  Alex 
andcr  Ross,  Minulius  Felix,  Hcrmnnus  Pictorius,  Del 
Rio,  Villarct,  Bartholinus,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

I  now  began  lo  feel  my  way  in  the  science,  and  soon 
came  to  understand,  that,  provided  a  man  had  a  nose 
sufficiently  big,  he  might,  by  merely  following  it,  ar- 
rive at  a  Lionship.  But  my  attention  was  not  confined 
vo  theories  alone,  Every  morning  I  took  a  dram  or 
two,  and  gavo  my  proboscis  a  couple  of  pulls.  When 
I  came  of  age  my  father  sent  for  mc  to  his  study. 


4  That  will  do  Thomas' — said  my  father.  4 1  am 
positively  thunderstruck  at  the  extent  of  your  informa- 
tion—I  am,  upon  my  soul.  Come  here  •  (and  he  took 
me  by  the  arm.)  Your  education  may  be  considered 
as  finished,  and  it  is  high  time  you  should  scuffle  for 
yourself— so— so — so  (here  he  kicked  mc  down  stairs 
and  out  of  the  door,)  so  get  out  of  my  house,  and  God 
bless  you !' 

As  I  felt  within  me  the  divine  afflatus,  I  considered 
this  accident  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise,  and  de- 
termined to  follow  my  noso.  So  I  gave  it  a  pull  or 
two,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Nosology.  All  Fum- 
Fudge  was  in  an  uproar. 

4  Wonderful  genius  '.'—said  the  Quarterly. 
4  Superb  physiologist !' — said  the  New  Monthly. 
4  Fine  writer  !* — said  the  Edinburg. 
4 Great  man !' — said  Blackwood. 
4  W ho  can  he  be  V— said  Mrs.  Bas-Blcu. 
4  What  can  he  be  ?' — said  big  Miss  Bas-Blcu. 
4  Where  can  he  be  V — said  little  Miss  Bas-Blcu. 
But  I  paid  them  no  manner  of  attention,  and  walked 
into  the  shop  of  an  artist. 

The  Duchess  of  Blcss-my-soul  was  sitting  for  her 
portrait.   The  Marchioness  of  So-and-so  was  holding 
the  Duchess's  poodle.   The  Earl  of  This-and-lhnt  was 
flirting  with  her  salts,  and  His  Royal  Highness  of 
Touch-me-not  was  standing  behind  her  chair.  1  merely 
walked  towards  die  artist,  and  held  up  my  proboscis. 
4  O  beautiful !'— sighed  the  Duchess  of  Blcss-my-soul. 
4  O  pretty !' — lisped  the  Marchioness  of  So-and-so. 
4  Horrible!' — groaned  the  Earl  of  This-and-thnL 
4  Abominable !' — growled  his  Highness  of  Touch- 
me-not. 

4  What  will  you  take  for  it  V — said  the  artist. 
4  A  thousand  pounds' — said  I,  sitting  down. 
4  A  thousand  pounds  ?' — he  inquired,  turning  the  nose 
to  the  light. 

4  Precisely' — said  I. 

4  Beautiful !' — said  he,  looking  at  the  nose. 

4  A  thousand  pounds' — said  I,  twisting  it  to  one  side. 

1  Admirable !'— said  ho. 

4  A  thousand  pounds' — said  I. 

4  You  shnll  have  them' — said  he — 'what  a  piece  of 
Virtft!'  So  he  paid  me  the  money,  and  made  a  sketch 
of  my  nose.  I  took  rooms  in  Jcrmyn  street,  sent  his 
Majesty  the  ninety-ninth  edition  of  the  Nosology  with 
a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  his  Royal  Highness  of 
Touch-me-not  invited  mc  lo  dinner. 

We  were  all  Lions  and  Reckerchts. 

There  was  a  Grand  Turk  from  Stamboul.  Ho  said 
that  the  angels  were  horses,  cocks,  and  bulls — that  sonic- 
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body  in  the  sixth  heaven  had  seventy  thousand  heads 
and  seventy  thousand  tongues — and  that  the  earth  was 
held  up  by  a  sky-blue  cow  with  four  hundred  horns. 

There  was  Sir  Positive  Paradox.  He  said  that  all 
fools  were  philosophers,  and  all  philosophers  were  fools. 

There  was  a  writer  on  Ethics.  He  talked  of  Fire, 
Unity,  and  Atoms — Bi-pnrt,  and  Pre-existent  soul — 
Affinity  and  Discord— Primitive  Intelligence  and  Ho- 
moomeria. 

There  was  Theologos  Theology.  He  talked  of  Eu- 
scbius  and  Arianus — Heresy  and  the  Council  of  Nice — 
Consubstnntialism,  Homousios,  and  Honiouioisios. 

There  was  Fricassee  from  the  Roclier  de  Cancalc. 
He  mentioned  Latour,  Markbrunncn  and  Marcschino— 
Murium  of  red  tongue,  and  Cauliflowers  with  Vcloule 
sauce— veal  a la  St.  Menehoult,  Marinade  *  la  St.  Flo- 
rentin,  and  orange  jellies  en  mosaiques. 

There  was  Signor  Tintontintino  from  Florence.  He 
spoke  of  Cimabuc,  Arpino,  Carpaccio,  and  Argostino— 
the  gloom  of  Caravaggio — the  amenity  of  Albano— the 
golden  glories  of  Titian — the  frows  of  Rubens,  and  the 
waggeries  of  Jan  Stecn. 

There  was  the  great  Geologist  Fcltzpar.  He  talked 
of  Hornblende,  Mica-slate,  Quartz,  Scliisl,  Schorl,  and 
Pudding-stone. 

There  was  the  President  of  the  Fum-Fudgc  Univer- 
sity. He  said  that  the  moon  was  called  BemJis  in 
Thrace,  Bubastis  in  Egypt,  Dian  in  Rome,  and  Artemis 
in  Greece. 

There  was  Dclphinus  Polyglot  He  told  us  what  had 
become  of  the  eighty-three  lost  tragedies  of  jEschylus — 
of  the  fifty-four  orations  of  Isa:us — of  the  three  hundred 
nnd  ninety-one  speeches  of  Lysias— of  the  hundred  and 
eighty  treatises  of  Thcophraslus — of  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius— of  Pindar's  Hymns 
and  Dilhyrambics,  and  the  five  and  forty  Tragedies  of 
Homer  Junior. 

There  was  a  modern  PlatonisC  He  quoted  Porphyry, 
Iamblichus,  Plotinus,  P  roc  I  us,  Hierocles,  Maximus, 
Tyrius,  and  Syrian  us. 

There  was  a  human-perfectibility  man.  He  quoted 
Turgot,  Price,  Priestly,  Condorcet,  De  Sta«l,  and  the 
"Ambitious  Student  in  rather  ill  health." 

There  was  myself.  I  talked  of  Pictorius,  Del  Rio, 
Alexander  Ross,  Minutius  Felix,  Barlholinus,  Sir  Thus. 
Browne,  and  the  Science  of  Noses. 

*  Marvellous  clever  man !' — said  his  Highness. 
'Superb!' — said  the  guests:  and  the  next  morning 

her  Grace  of  Bless-my-soul  paid  me  a  visit. 

'  Will  you  go  to  Almacks,  pretty  creature  V  she  said. 
'  Certainly' — said  I.    '  Nose  and  all  ?' — she  asked. 
'  Positively' — I  replied. 

'Here  then  is  a  card'— she  said — 'shall  I  say  you 
will  be  there?' 
4  Dear  Duchess!  with  all  my  heart.' 
'  Pshaw  !  no — but  with  all  your  nose  ?' 

*  Every  bit  of  it,  my  life,' — said  I.  So  I  gave  it  n 
pull  or  two,  and  found  myself  at  Almacks.  The  rooms 
were  crowded  to  suffocation. 

*  He  is  coming !'— said  somebody  on  the  staircase. 

*  He  is  coming!'— said  somebody  farther  up. 
•He  is  coming!'— said  somebody  farther  still. 
'He  is  come!' — said  the  Duchess — '  he  is  come,  the 

little  love!'  And  she  car.ght  me  by  both  hands,  and 
looked  mc  in  the  nose. 


« Ah  joli  .'-said  Mademoiselle  Pas  Seul. 

'  Dios  guarda !'— said  Don  Stiletto. 

'  Diavolo !' — said  Count  Capricornuto.' 

'  Tousand  Teufel !'— said  Baron  Bludenuff. 

•Tweedle-dee  tweedle-dec — tweedledum !'  aid 

the  orchestra. 

'  Ah  joli ! — Dios  guarda  ! — Diavolo!— and  Tousand 
Teufel !'  repeated  Mademoiselle  Pas  Seul,  Don  Slilello, 
Count  Capricornuto,  and  Baron  BludenuC  U  was  too 
bad — it  was  not  to  be  borne.    I  grew  angry. 

'  Sir !' — said  I  to  the  B  iron — *  you  arc  a  baboon.' 

♦Sir !'— replied  he,  after  a  pause, — 'Donnerand 
Blitzen !' 

This  was  sufficient.  The  next  morning  I  shot  off  his 
nose  at  six  o'clock,  and  then  called  upon  my  friends. 

•  B*te  !'— said  the  first. 

1  Fool !' — said  the  second. 
1  Ninny  !' — said  the  third. 

•  Dolt !'— said  the  fourth. 
'Noodle!'— said  the  fifth. 
'  Ass !' — said  the  sixth. 

'  Be  off!' — said  the  seventh. 
At  all  this  I  felt  mortified,  and  called  upon  my  father. 
'  Father* — I  said—'  what  is  the  chief  end  of  my  ex- 
istence !' 

'  My  son' — he  replied — '  it  is  still  the  study  of  Noso- 
logy. But  in  hitting  the  Baron's  nose  you  have  orer- 
shot  your  mark.  You  have  a  fine  nose  it  is  true,  but 
then  Bludenuff  has  none.  You  are  d  d,  nnd  he 
has  become  the  Lion  of  the  day.  In  Fum-Fudse  sreal 
is  a  Lion  with  a  proboscis,  but  greater  by  far  is  a  lion 
with  no  proboscis  at  alL' 


For  the 
LIOHEL  ORAXBT. 

CHAP.  I. 

What  am  I?  how  prodnced,  and  fur  wh%t  end? 
Whence  drew  I  being  i  to  what  period  lend  ? 

My  name  is  Lionel  Granby.  I  was  the  second  and 
youngest  son  of  the  Honorable  Edmund  Granby,  n  gen- 
tleman distinguished  for  his  polished  education  and  flat- 
ly aristocracy.  The  earliest  associations  of  my  eventful 
life,  steal  from  memory  more  of  joyousness  than  of  pain; 
and  gathering  in  a  gilded  horizon  of  light  around  the 
darkness  of  my  destiny,  they  whisper  a  consolation 
which  despair  cannot  efface,  nor  misfortune  obliterate. 

Chnlgravc,  (an  ominous  name  for  a  patrician  familv,) 
was  the  proud  mansion  of  my  ancestors.  It  was  a  huge 
and  gnarled  pile  of  Dutch  brick,  surrounded  by  a  cum- 
brous wall  of  the  same  material.  Situated  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  frowned  with  stubborn 
misanthropy,  on  the  mingled  beauty  which  softened  the 
silent  landscape.  It  stood  alone  in  the  silence  of  tw 
grandeur, — cold,  fearful  and  noiseless.  A  broad  u>d 
level  plain  swept  round  its  base,  dotted  into  life  w'^> 
the  cottages  of  my  father's  numerous  slave?.  From 
them  sprung  the  only  voices  which  soothed  the  chilled 
solitude  of  the  scene.  Here,  at  all  limes  might  be  beard 
the  merry  laugh,  ihe  jocund  song,  or  the  unalloyed 
mirth  of  alternate  case  and  idleness.  One  of  uW 
noble  and  beautiful  rivers,  which  dally,  as  if  it  scorned 
to  arise  from  an  humble  rivulet,  with  the  bosom  of  the 
Chesapeake,  gushed  up  its  full  waters  fresh  as  ifl  the 
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morning  of  its  creation.  Much  rude  and  incongruous 
taste  disfigured  the  interior  of  C ha] grave.  A  dark  and 
gloomy  heaviness  sate  on  the  antique  wainscotling,  the 
massy  sofas,  and  the  blackened  windows.  From  the 
dinner  hall,  the  portraits  of  my  ancestors  looked  down, 
as  if  in  contempt  on  the  degeneracy  of  modern  times. 
Here  was  a  cavalier,  with  flowing  locks  and  iron-bound 
brow,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  memorable  field  of 
Naseby.  Opposite  to  him,  was  the  stiff*  and  rigid  por- 
trait of  a  grave  and  thoughtful  face.  He  was  one  of 
those  inflexible  and  independent  lawyers,  whose  moral 
courage  had  labored  in  the  war  of  our  revolution,  and 
whose  inflexible  spirit  had  inspired  successful  resistance. 
Mothers  with  children  in  their  arms;  infants  with  toys, 
and  belles  with  flowers  and  books,  filled  the  wall  alike 
with  vermillion  and  smiles. 

The  number  inert  was  curiously  interwoven,  in  the 
circumstances  of  my  birth.  I  was  born  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  at  seven  o'clock,  being  the 
seventh  of  May.  In  our  old  family  Bible,  I  find  the  record 
of  my  birth  in  my  father's  hand  writing,  followed  with 
this  fearful  sentence.  "Curse  him  not,  oh  God!  with 
the  of  our  family."  Amid  the  desolations  of  des- 
pair— the  anguish  of  broken  hearted  affliction,  and  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  I  turn  to  the  gentle  and  joyous 
hours  of  my  childhood,  even  as  the  "hart  which  panteth 
after  the  water  brooks."  My  memory  is  my  heart,  and 
my  affections  hourly  trace  themselves  on  its  index.  My 
mother's  dark  and  deep  blue  eye,  even  now  beams  over 
her  wretched  child,  and  I  live  alone  in  the  regenerative 
chanty  of  this  blessed  passion. 

1  have  a  faint  and  indistinct  recollection  of  my 
father's  death  and  burial.  The  solemn  ceremony  of 
his  funeral,  and  the  dull  and  harsh  sound  of  the  earth 
as  it  touched  h;s  coffin,  deeply  affected  my  youthful 
spirits.  I  cried  bitterly  in  the  arms  of  my  old  nurse, 
and  wondered  at  my  mother's  chilled  and  tearless  eye. 
My  father  was  dead !  He  had  been  stern  and  imperious 
to  me ;  and  as  my  gratitude  was  no  reasoning  power,  I 
toon  laughed  brightly  again  in  the  serious  and  melan- 
choly lace  of  my  mother.  My  old  nurse  Ellen,  had 
lived  in  the  Granby  family  for  three  successive  genera- 
tions, and  was  addressed  by  the  endearing  epithet  of 
"Mammy."  Her  grandson,  a  well  formed  and  athletic 
youth,  named  Scipio,  four  years  older  than  myself,  had 
been  given  to  roe  by  my  father,  and  I  soon  learned  the 
deep  and  abiding  fidelity  of  his  affection.  He  was  my 
friend,  companion  and  slave ;  and  I  thank  God !  that  the 
pride  of  dominion  never  insulted  or  degraded  him.  In 
his  obedience,  he  was  dignified  j  and  in  his  devotion, 
ardent,  generous  and  sincere.  He  taught  me  to  ride 
the  unbroken  coll — to  steer  the  frail  periogue,  and  to 
fish  with  success  for  the  active  boneta.  According  to 
the  custom  in  Virginia,  he  did  no  service  but  wait  on 
his  young  master.  Thus  separated  from  the  great  mass 
of  my  father's  slaves,  he  grew  into  manhood  with  a 
gentleness  of  character  and  a  dignity  of  address  which 
would  have  honored  the  proudest  gentleman  in  the 

My  old  uncle  Charles,  who  was  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  dignified  specimens  of  the  "decayed  gentle- 
man," had  found  a  resting  place  for  his  adversity  in  the 
Chalgrave  family.  He  had  been  a  Colonel  in  the  mili- 
tia; and  having  on  one  occasion,  performed  with  his 
whole  regiment  before  an  admiring  court  yard,  the  diffi- 
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cult  and  vexatious  manoeuvre  of  "  the  hollow  square," 
he  instantly  resigned  his  commission;  and  under  the 
shade  of  his  laurels,  he  lamented  the  decay  of  military 
spirit,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  officers.  The  "hollow 
square,''  was  the  first  mathematical  figure  I  learned. 
Every  thing  in  nature  was  pressed  by  my  uncle  into  this 
fortified  figure  (as  he  called  it,)  of  fortification.  The 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  grass  plats,  backgammon  men, — 
and  tl»e  flies  trained  with  honey,  presented  the  solemn 
outline  of  my  uncle's  pride  and  learning.  His  pecu- 
liarities were  few,  and  deeply  tinctured  with  enthusiasm. 
As  an  antiquary  alone,  in  the  cause  of  Virginian  histo- 
ry, he  was  bigoted,  obstinate  and  credulous;  and,  con- 
sidered as  the  first  of  books,  "the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid,  done  into  English  by  Mr.  George  Sandys,  the 
company's  treasurer."  He  contended  that  Clayton,  the 
botanist,  was  greater  in  learning,  than  Linnaeus;  and, 
told  with  much  indignation,  the  m in u lias  of  Clayton's 
quarrel  with  Gronovius,  the  Amsterdam  printer.  My 
uncle  was  experienced  in  the  diseases  of  dogs  and  horses, 
and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  technical  jargon  of  the 
racing  calendar.  He  had  travelled  in  Europe,  but 
would  never  mention  the  incidents  of  his  lour,  except  to 
inform  his  auditory  that  the  best  saddles  were  made  in 
London,  and  the  finest  pointers  were  bred  at  Padua. 
Yet  my  uncle  had  learning,  taste  and  erudition,  which 
he  guarded,  from  every  profane  eye,  with  a  repulsive 
and  dogged  obstinacy ;  and  the  few  flashes  which  occa- 
sionally broke  from  him,  glittered  like  the  trembling 
rays  which  play  around  the  edge  of  some  sombre  cloud. 
As  an  admirer  of  the  fair,  he  was  courteous,  dreamy 
and  fantastic,  and  would  ever  and  anon,  refer,  for  an 
evidence  of  his  family  gallantry,  to  the  speech  of  one 
Sir  Danvers  Granby,  who  was  a  commissioner  un- 
der Henry  VIII,  for  dissolving  the  nunneries.  When 
the  nuns  were  shivering  in  the  rude  gaze  of  the  popu- 
lace, Sir  Danvers,  looked  at  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
exclaiming,  "  God  bless  you !  I  could  marry  you  all,  if  I 
did  not  adore  you!"  This  story  my  uncle  told  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow. 

My  gallant,  gifted,  and  noble  brother  Frederick! 
how  bright  was  the  star  which  shone  over  thy  boyhood ! 
Alas!  that  its  flickering  light  should  only  beam  o'er  thy 
pallid  couch !— He  was  several  years  my  senior,  and 
had  been  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
military  education,  but  had  returned  at  the  age  of  nine* 
teen  with  a  broken  and  impaired  constitution.  He  was 
studious,  solitary  and  reserved ;  while  the  hectic  flush 
of  consumption,  which  irradiated  his  check,  nerved  alike 
the  fortitude  of  his  character,  and  awakened  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  eye.  His  heart  was  gentle,  though  his 
studies  were  severe — and  he  saved  from  the  wreck 
which  ambition  ever  makes  of  feeling,  no  jewel  so  rich 
as  the  untainted  tenderness  of  his  character.  He  had 
become  a  member  of  the  bar;  and  I  have  often  gazed  on 
his  high  and  marbled  brow,  as  a  living  monument,  on 
which  destiny  had  inscribed  its  fiat  of  despair.  Politi- 
cal life !  that  maddening  turmoil  of  empty  nothingness ! 
was  the  goal  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  dream  of  hope; 
and,  though  ill  health  prostrated  him  to  the  earth,  his 
sunny  smile  breathed  a  freshness,  and  a  gloom,  as  bril- 
liant, and  as  melancholy  as  the  tremulous  twilight  of  an 
autumn  sky.  He  cared  naught  for  wealth,  love  or 
pleasure.  Ambition  was  the  demon  which  moved 
around  him,  in  a  track  of  its  own  desolation ;  and  though 
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beauty  had  luted  him  almost  to  the  confines  of  matri- 
mony, he  could  trample  down  the  sympathies  of  his 
nature  beneath  its  despotic  rule. 

My  sister  Lucy,  was  two  years  younger  than  my- 
self; she  was  fair,  delicate,  and  singularly  beautiful. 
Her  raven  and  luxuriant  hair,  fell  in  prodigal  ringlets 
over  a  brow  of  Parian  whiteness,  giving  that  struggling 
halo  of  beauty  which  darkness  throws  around  the  soli- 
tude of  the  snow  drift.  She  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
fashionable  accomplishments  of  female  education,  and 
had  added  to  them  the  acquirements  of  solid  learning. 
The  old  library  was  the  resort  of  her  solitary  hours; 
and  as  her  light  and  sylph-like  form,  would  flit  through 
its  darkened  walls,  fancy  might  easily  personify  her 
into  Fame,  hovering  over  the  tomb  of  Genius. 

The  coachman,  osllcr,  and  dining  room  servants,  are 
all  important  characters  in  the  dramatis  persona:  of  a 
Virginian  household.  With  them  1  was  a  pcL  The 
first,  taught  me  to  drive — the  second,  initialed  me  into 
the  mysteries  of  Tree  Hill  and  Broad  Rock ;  while  the 
third,  corrected  with  severity,  any  breach  of  etiquette  or 
violation  of  morals,  inconsistent  with  his  own  or  the 
Grnnby's  dignity. 

Such  was  the  Granby  family.  Where  are  they  now  ? 
The  spider  has  woven  her  web,  and  the  owl  has  built 
her  nest  in  the  crumbling  walls  of  Chalgrave.  The  si- 
lent grave  read3  but  one  lesson — for  the  breeze  which 
sighs  over  its  dewy  grass,  tells  me  that  /  alone,  am  the 
last  of  that  proud  and  gifted  name.  theta. 


IN  TI!K  COCNTT  OP  BOTETOURT,  VIRGINIA. 

Among  the  numerous  watering  places  in  Virginia, 
our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  that  which  is  named  at 
the  head  of  this  notice,  by  several  individuals  who  test- 
ed its  virtues  during  the  last  season,  and  who  speak 
highly  of  the  situation  and  management  of  the  Springs, 
and  the  efficacy  of  its  waters.  The  mineral  qualities 
of  these  Springs  have  been  long  known,  and  they  have 
been  resorted  to  for  some  years  by  persons  living  in 
their  vicinity.  But  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  original  proprietor,  a  descendant  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  of  the  country,  prevented  their  improvement 
until  within  the  last  year  or  two.  He  had  a  full  sense 
of  the  mineral  treasure  which  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
projwrty,  and  refused  all  offers  from  those  who  wished 
to  purchase  the  site  of  the  Springs  ;  while  he  bad  not 
the  means  of  bringing  them  into  profitable  use,  by 
erecting  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters. 
Many  individuals  were,  nevertheless,  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  the  waters  of  the  Springs  during  the  warm 
season,  and  of  sojourning  for  a  few  days  in  the  rude 
and  imperfect  dwellings  which  he  had  erected:  and 
with  the  moderate  income  thus  obtained  from  this 
mine  of  natural  wealth,  its  sturdy  proprietor  seem- 
ed well  satisfied.  At  his  death,  his  successors  dis- 
posed of  the  Springs  and  the  adjacent  lands  to  the 
present  proprietors;  and  buildings  were  erected  last 
year,  on  a  limited  scale,  with  every  regard  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  traveller  and  the  invalid.  The  consequences 
of  a  more  liberal  arrangement  were  immediately  felt. 
The  number  of  visiters  last  season  exceeded  the  means 
of  accommodation;  and  the  managers  have  in  the 
interim,  made  the  most  active  exertions  to  meet  the 


growing  popularity  of  their  establishment,  having 
completed  additional  apartments,  which  will  enable 
them  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  one  hundrtd  persons. 
The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Springs  has  been  de- 
scribed to  us  in  glowing  colors,  as  combining  every  va- 
riety of  the  magnificent  and  the  beautiful— and  we 
have  also  been  assured  that  the  fare  and  attendance  are 
worthy  of  all  praise ;  so  that  we  feel  safe  in  recom- 
mending the  enlarged  establishment  of  the  proprietors 
(Messrs.  Dibrcll  and  Watkins,)  to  the  attention  of 
travellers  for  health  or  pleasure. 

Dagger's  Springs  are  situated  within  easy  distances 
from  some  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginin— they  are  forty-five  miles  from  the  Whit* 
Sulphur  ;  twenty-two  from  Lexington ;  eighteen  mm 
Fincaslle,  and  sixteen  from  Pattonsburg.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  distinguished  physician,  affords  all 
necessary  information  as  to  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  waters,  and  the  management  of  the  establishment: 

I  visited  Dagger's  Spring  on  the  -Mth  of  last  July,  and  on  the 
next  day  proceeded  to  subject  the  water  to  a  number  of  chemical 
tests.  The  experiment*  performed,  though  not  as  full  and  at 
aatixfacmry  as  1  could  have  wished,  were  sufficient  to  demsa- 
•urate  thiil  the  water  possesses  highly  Taluable  propertks,  and 
sufficient  also  to  make  ua  somewhat  acquainted  with  iheMfarroi 
those  properties.  The  most  active  mineral  ingredient*  la  the 
water  are  carbonated  alkalies.  In  this  it  differ*  material!?  froo 
the  White  and  Salt  Sulphur,  and  is  more  nearly  assimilated  in 
iu  qualities  to  the  Bed  and  Gray  Sulphur.  It  is  however  swrs 
decidedly  alkaline  than  either  of  lho*e  Springs.  This  petulitrity 
will  ever  recommend  it  to  persons  subject  to  acVliues  uf  i»«  sia- 
mach,  and  to  the  other  concomitant!  of  dyspepsia;  white  tae 
large  quantity  or  bydmg«n  that  it  contains,  will  render  i  nsffsl 
in  all  of  those  complaints  for  which  sulphur  watar  is  usaaDy 
prescribed. 

The  following  experiment  was  performed  with  the  vie*  of  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  gas  contained  In  the  water.  Thrrt 
measures  of  the  water  were  placed  in  a  retort,  and  the  bolb  of 
the  retort  plunged  in  water,  healed  to  the  temperature  of  IW 
Fahreuhcit.  The  gas,  as  it  was  extricated,  was  received  over 
mercury,  In  a  graduated  measure.  The  result  wss,  that  the 
three  measures  of  water  yielded  one  measure  of  gas.  This  c** 
was  subsequently  tested,  and  found  to  consul  of  solpbnrtO/J 
hydrogen,  azote,  arid  atmospheric  air— principally  of  the  ta- 
mer. 

The  presence  of  Iron  is  not  detected  by  the  usual  tests ;  0* 
the  water,  when  treated  with  pruasiate  of  potash,  aad  sstse- 
quontly  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  blue  precipitate,  which is 
evidently  pruasiate  of  iron— the  sulphuric  acid  having  a  sUun<tr 
affinity  fur  potash  than  the  pruasic  acid,  disengage*  the  tawr 
The  acid  thus  disengaged,  unites  with  the  iron  in  the  *aur,  and 
forma  the  prussiate  of  iron  or  ; 


Although  the  water  contains  but  about  36  grs.  of  mineral  *»*- 
stances  to  the  gallon,*  it  acts,  under  certain  circumstances, 
great  pronijxtieso.  It*  effects  upon  the  system  are  in»ir«r»- 
ting :  it  promotes  digestion  and  improves  the  secret***  ru- 
rally; it  strengthens  without  producing  an  undue  exc«e*»»- 
and  may  therefore  be  used  beneficially  in  some  cases,  to  vbks 
the  water  of  the  White  Sulphur,  from  iu  stimulating pruperue*, 
would  prove  destructive. 

I  will  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  was  pleasod  with  tfc* 
manner  in  which  the  establishment  appeared  to 
with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  manifested,  and  the  taste 
in  the  plan  of  improvement,  which  was  kindly  exhibited  k>  a*. 
I  met  with  no  situation  among-  the  mountains  suatepubie  at  as 
great  improvement  as  that  selected  for  the  buildings.  U  aaj  * 
made  a  second  Eden. 

I  urn  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  for  the  press,  in  »h*rh  i*js 
Spring  will  be  more  particularly  noticed,  and  anenlx* 
to  object  of  interest  in  the  surrounding  country,  to  < 


•  The  smaller  of  two  spring?  at  the  Bed  Sulphur  cessans 
alxiiit  W>  ere  per  pal.  The  lurgcr,  which  is  won  u»ed.  d«c*  *■* 
contain  but  about  J4  gra.  per  gal. 
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,  but  for  the  peculiarities  of  my  situa- 
tion, which  allow  axe  but  little  leisure  for  literary  pursuits. 

I  was  told  of  another  spring  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
from  which  I  was  informed  it  was  designed  to  supply  the  bathing 
house.  From  the  account  given  of  it,  I  hare  no  doubt  but  that 
k  is  highly  alkaline.   I  regret  Tery  much  that  tt  was  not  In  my 


THE  RED  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

We  hare  received,  and  shall  insert  in  the  next  No. 
of  the  Messenger,  a  continuation  of  the  "  Visit  to  the 
Virginia  Springs,"  the  first  portion  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  second  jwirt 
contains  much  valuable  information,  relating  par- 
ticularly to  the  Red  Sulphur,  which  has  recent- 
ly risen  into  importance  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Burke,  whose  amiable  and  intelligent  cha- 
racter is  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Richmond. 
As  we  consider  it  important,  that  the  qualities  of 
the  healing  waters  which  abound  in  this  state, 
should  be  made  known  as  extensively  as  possible, 
we  anticipate  the  more  ample  information  of  our 
correspondent,  by  making  the  following  extract 
from  a  circular  just  issued  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  (Mr.  Burke): 

44  In  that  species  of  pulmonary  disease  attended  by 
hemorrhages,  unless  the  energies  of  life  ore  completely 
exhausted,  it  never  fails  to  afford  relief.  Sometimes, 
when  the  pulse  beats  110  to  115,  and  the  emaciated 
figure  of  the  patient  too  plainly,  indicates  the  ravages 
made  by  repeated  hemorrhages,  and  the  unavailing 
efforts  of  physicians  to  arrest  them,  he  comes  to  the 
Red  Sulphur,  drinks  about  four  quarts  of  the  water  in 
twenty-four  hours,  lives  upon  plain  farinaceous  articles 
of  diet,  takes  all  the  exercise  his  case  will  admit,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  brief  period,  his  purse  falls  to  80  or  85  ; — 
his  spirits  revive,  he  continues  daily  to  improve,  and 
almost  invariably,  to  gain  a  pound  in  weight  every  day. 
At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  he  becomes  reno- 
vated, and  pours  forth  his  gratitude,  by  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  waters  on  every  occasion.  This  is  the 
usual  action  of  tjje  waters,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
their  advantages  arc  not  perceived  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Such  is  the  exhilarating  effect  of  confidence 
and  hope,  that  he  soon  forgets  his  late  deplorable  condi- 
tion, and  becomes  guilty  of  some  unhappy  imprudence 
that  endangers  his  prospects. 

"The  luxuries  of  the  table,  or  violent  exercise,  if 
indulged  in,  at  this  crisis,  will  cause  incalculable  mis- 
chief. In  affections  of  the  bronchia,  this  water,  visited 
early,  affords  certain  relief  In  asthma,  it  is  highly 
valuable.  In  the  early  stage  of  genuine  phthisical  con- 
sumption, it  will  arrest  its  progress;  and,  by  repealing 
the  visit  annually,  and  using  the  utmost  self-denial,  lift 
may  be  protracted  for  many  years,  and  rendered  com- 
paratively comfortable ;  but  in  the  later  stages,  it  is 
vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  any  earthly  remedy  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  unwise  to  remove  from  the  consolations 
and  comforts  of  home,  the  unforlunntc  patient,  whose 
approaching  dissolution  is  apparent  to  all  except  him- 
self and  his  nearest  relatives. 

**  When  the  patient  has  alternate  chills  and  fevers, 
copious  night  sweats,  and  a  pulse  at  120  or  130;  more- 
over, when  it  becomes  necessary  to  check  diarrhoea  by 


opiates,  and  to  sustain  his  sinking  strength  by  juleps, 
what  rational  hope  can  be  afforded  by  any  remedy 
whatever  ? 

"  In  diseases  of  the  Uver,  this  water  is  highly  effica- 
cious. In  dropsy,  rheumatism,  gravel,  gout,  dyspep- 
sia, tic  doloreux,  and  epilepsy,  it  has  been  used  with 
advantage.  In  cutaneous  diseases,  it  seldom  fails  to 
effect  a  cure." 

From  the  same  circular  we  learn,  that  the  ac- 
commodations at  the  Red  Sulphur  have  been  much 
enlarged  since  the  last  season,  and  that  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  visiters,  with  their  servants  and  horses. 
Tho  efficacy  of  the  waters  in  cases  of  incipient 
consumption,  renders  this  an  important  place  of 
resort  for  a  large  class  of  invalids,  who  may  be  as- 
sured of  finding  in  Mr.  Burke,  a  humane  and  con- 
siderate entertainer. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Younz  La. lies  Seminary,  at  Prince  Edward  Court  House. 

There  is  no  subject  which  claims  greater  atten- 
tion than  the  judicious  education  of  females.  It 
has  justly  been  considered  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  writers,  of  vast  importance  that  (he  minds 
of  the  gentler  sex  should  be  cultivated  and  enlarg- 
ed by  every  practicable  means ;  that  the  mothers 
of  an  enlightened  nation  should  be  well  prepared 
to  train  the  mental  faculties  of  their  offspring ;  and 
that,  as  the  earliest  intellectual  as  well  as  physical 
nutriment  is  derived  from  the  mother  by  the  child, 
she  should  be  fitted  with  care  for  her  responsible 
and  momentous  duty.  Much  greater  attention  is 
now  bestowed  upon  the  culture  of  the  female  mind 
than  formerly  ;  and  parents  generally  seem  more 
impressed  with  the  propriety  of  giving  to  their 
daughters  a  solid  education.  Accomplishments, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
their  acquirements,  are  beginning  to  be  considered 
as  secondary  to  those  studies  which  strengthen  the 
intellect  and  store  the  mind  with  useful  know- 
ledge. "We  have  no  doubt  that  a  change  which 
carries  such  beneficial  consequences  into  the  bosom 
of  every  well-ordered  family,  will  gain  ground. 
The  importance  and  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
course  of  study  for  females,  in  the  present  en- 
lightened state  of  society,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
enforcement.  The  parts  they  have  to  act  in  this 
world's  drama,  require  that  their  early  years  of 
freedom  from  care  and  anxiety,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  preparation  for  the  performance  of  the 
high  duties  of  their  alter  lives,  with  case,  with 
dignity  and  usefulness.  The  limo  has,  we  trust, 
arrived  when  the  general  cultivation  of  the  female 
intellect  will  be  deemed,  (as  it  is)  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  her  happiness,  and  for  the  well-being 
of  those  whom  providence  may  render  dependent 
upon  her  guidance,  her  councils,  or  her  affections — 
when  she  will  be  educated  with  a  view  to  her  be- 
coming the  companion,  and  not  the  plaything  of 

the  other  sex.   The  importance  of  her  position  in 
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civilized  society,  and  the  vast  influence  of  her  be- 
nignant qualities,  demand  that  she  should  be  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  one,  and  to  exercise  the  other  with 
dignity  and  effect. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by 
the  encomiums  bestowed  by  many  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, on  the  "  Young  Ladies  Seminary 
at  Prince  Edward  Court  House,  Pa."  which  is 
conducted  by  Mr.  E.  Root,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  This  institution  has  been  estab- 
lished about  four  years,  and  has  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  had  upwards 
of  one  hundred  pupils  during  the  past  year.  It 
has  been  the  object  of  its  director  to  fix  upon  a 
thorough  course  of  study,  rigidly  to  be  pursued, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  various  departments ;  rendering  solid  study 
the  main  object  of  attention,  but  without  neglect- 
ing those  ornamental  branches  which  embellish 
and  refine  the  more  important  acquirements. 
Music  and  the  French  language  are  taught  by 
proficients  in  each,  and  in  fact  every  means  is  af- 
forded at  this  seminary  for  giving  young  ladies  a 
finished  education.  To  build  up  an  institution  of 
this  description,  where  every  important  branch  of 
study  is  ably  and  faithfully  imparted,  is  a  work  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty,  as  it  is  one  of  great  public 
benefit:  and  Mr.  Root  and  his  assistants  are  de- 
serving of  public  commendation  for  the  manner  in 
which  this  establishment  is  conducted,  divested  as 
we  believe  it  to  be  of  the  faults  too  often  found  in 
such  schools,  and  which  have  rendered  the  epithet 
"  Boarding  School  Miss,"  almost  a  term  of  con- 
tempt. We  can  conscientiously  recommend  the 
Prince  Edward  Seminary,  for  its  efficient  method 
of  instruction — not  short  and  easy,  but  such  as  is 
best  adapted  to  the  developement  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  mental  energies — for  able  and  well  quali- 
fied teachersr— a  discipline  which  combines  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  with  order  and  propriety — a 
careful  attention  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
pupils — and  moderate  expense.  Believing  such 
to  be  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Root's  Seminary, 
we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  call  to  it  the  pub- 
lic attention  by  these  brief  remarks. 


UTBRAILY  NOTICES. 

I  PROMES9I  8P081,  or  the  Betrothed  Lovers ;  a  Milanese  Sto- 
ry of  the  Seventeenth  Century :  as  translated  for  the  Metro* 
politan,  from  the  Italian  of  Alessandro  Manzonl,  by  G.  W. 
Fcalherstonbaugh.  Washington :  Stereotyped  and  published 
by  Duff  Green.   1834.  8to.  pp.  1249. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  strongly  reminds  us  of 
die  introductory  remarks  with  which  the  Edinburg 
Review,  thirty  years  ago,  prefaced  its  annunciation  of 
Waverley.  We  would  glndly  appropriate  them,  were 
it  fair  to  do  so ;  but  "honor  among  thicyes !"  Review- 
ers must  not  steal  from  Reviewers ;  and  what  is  it  but 
theft,  when  he  who  borrows,  can  never  have  anything 
worthy  of  acceptance  to  give  in  return  ? 

We  may,  nevertheless,  so  far  imitate  "  the  grand 


Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  criticism,"  as  to  congratu- 
late our  readers  on  the  appearance  of  a  work,  which 
promises  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  style  in 
novel  writing.   Since  the  days  of  Fielding,  unimitatrd 
and  inimitable — and  of  Smollett,  between  whose  differ- 
ent  productions  there  was  scarce  a  family  likeness, 
we  have  had  a  succession  of  dynasties  reigning  over  the 
regions  of  romance.   We  have  had  die  Ratcliffe  dy- 
nasty, the  Edgcworth  dynasty,  and  the  Scott  dynasty; 
each,  like  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  passing  from  good 
to  bod,  and  from  bad  to  worse,  until  each  has  run  out. 
Partial  movements  in  the  provinces  have  occasionally 
set  up  the  standard  of  rival  aspirants :  but  these  have 
soon  passed  away.   Heroines  from  the  bogs,  and  heroes 
from  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the  Polish  wilds, 
could  not  maintain  their  pretensions,  though  uniting  in 
themselves  all  that  is  admirable  both  in  the  civilized 
and  the  savage  character.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason. 
We  like  to  read  of  things  that  may  a  little  remind  us 
of  what  we  have  seen  in  real  life.   Sir  Charles  Gr&ndi* 
son  in  the  Scottish  Kilt,  is  a  startling  apparition. 

The  younger  D'Israeli  has  indeed,  occasionally  flash- 
ed upon  us  the  light  of  his  capricious  genius ;  but  one 
of  his  caprices  has  been  to  disappoint  the  hope  that  he 
had  raised.   He  has  shown  us  what  he  could  do,  and 
that  is  all.   Mr.  Bulwcr  too,  in  a  sort  of  freak  of  lite- 
rary radicalism,  has  set  up  for  himself.   He  scorned  to 
add  to  the  number  of  those  who  dress  themselves  in 
the  cast-off  habiliments  of  Scott ;  and  study,  as  at  a 
glass,  to  make  diemselves  like  him,  as  if  ambitious  to 
display  their  thefts.  He  learned  the  craft  of  plagiarism 
in  the  Spartan  school,  where  detection  was  the  only  dis- 
grace.   He  would  not  steal,  not  he,  from  any  but 44  the 
poor  man,  who  had  nothing  save  one  little  ewe  lamb, 
that  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter. 
He  would  imitate  none  but  himself,  and  draw  from  no 
other  models.   His  novels  are  all  echoes  of  each  other. 
There  is  hardly  a  page  which  might  not  be  known  for 
his,  nor  a  favorite  character  which  is  not  an  exhibition 
of  one  of  the  phases  of  his  exquisite  self.  The  vanety 
is  between  what  he  imagines  himself  to  be,  and  what 
he  imagines  that  he  might  have  been,  had  he  been  s 
cavalier  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  had  circum- 
stances made  him  a  highwayman  or  a  murderer,  n  e 
are  aware  that  he  denies  all  this,  and  may  be  uncon- 
scious of  it:  but  his  identity  can  no  more  be  mistaken 
than  that  of  the  one-eyed  companion  of  Hogarth's 
"  idle  apprentice."   We  are  aware  too,  that  Mr.  Bul- 
wcr is  a  member  of  a  certain  literary  cabal,  who  aspire 
to  direct  the  public  taste,  and  bring  all  the  influence  of 
wealth  and  fashion  and  political  connexion  in  aid  of 
their  pretensions.   He  is  a  sort  of  literary  Jack  Cade. 
"  His  mouth  is  the  law."    Wo  know  that  the  M  amp^ 
trion  on  l'on  dire*'  is  always  the  true  amphitrion.  But 
we  never  expect  to  travel  as  caterers  for  a  public  jour- 
nal.   We  in  the  south  do  not  do  that  sort  of  thin?- 
We  arc  not  taught  so  to  "raise  the  wind."  We  are 
not  up  to  perpetual  motion,  nor  to  the  art  of  making  oar 
living  by  taking  our  pleasure.    We  feel  ourselves  there- 
fore under  no  obugation  to  admire  Mr.  Rogers's  poems, 
though  he  be  a  banker— nor  Mr.  Bulwcr's  novels,  nor 
himself,  though  he  be  a  member  of  Parliament ;  nor 
though  his  female  doublure  Lady  Ulessington,  "bare 
the  finest  bust,"  and  "the  prettiest  foot,"  and  be  "Uw 
finest  woman  in  London."    We  do  not  put  the  nan*3 
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of  our  fine  women  in  the  newspapers.  The  business  of 
female  education  with  us,  is  not  to  qualify  a  woman  to 
be  the  head  of  a  literary  coterie,  nor  to  figure  in  the 
journal  of  a  travelling  coxcomb.  We  prepare  her,  as 
a  wife,  to  make  the  home  of  a  good  and  wise  and  great 
man,  the  happiest  place  to  him  on  earth.  We  prepare 
her,  as  a  mother,  to  form  her  son  to  walk  in  his  father's 
steps,  and  in  turn,  to  take  his  place  among  the  good 
and  wise  and  great.  When  we  have  done  this,  we 
have  accomplished,  if  not  all,  at  least  the  best  that  edu- 
cation can  do.  Her  praise  is  found  in  the  happiness  of 
her  husband,  and  in  the  virtues  and  honors  of  her  sons. 
Her  name  is  too  sacred  to  be  profiined  by  public  breath. 
She  is  only  seen  by  that  dim  doubtful  light,  which,  like 
"  the  majesty  of  darkness,"  so  much  enhances  true 
dignity.  She  finds  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  44  Mo- 
ther of  the  Gracchi,"  and  of  her  whom  an  English 
poet,  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  how  to 
praise  female  excellence,  has  simply  designated  as 

"SIDNEY'S  SISTER,  PEMBROKE'S  MOTHER." 

We  much  fear,  that  after  all  this,  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  will  have  no  reason  to  thank  us  for  our 
praise.  On  the  contrary,  there  may  be  danger  of  in- 
volving him  in  the  displeasure,  which  we  may  draw 
upon  ourselves  from  that  same  cabal,  which  has  its 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  44  Ca  me  ;  Ca 
thee,"  is  the  order  of  the  day.  If  half  the  praise  be 
doe,  which  is  lavished  on  the  works  that  daily  issue 
from  the  press,  we  may  live  to  see  the  writings  which 
instructed  and  delighted  our  youth,  laid  on  the  same 
shelf  with  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  Men 
can  no  more  read  every  thing  than  they  can  eat  every 
thing ;  and  the  petits  plate,  that  arc  handed  round  hot- 
and-hot,  leave  us  no  room  to  do  honor  to  the  roast  beef 
of  old  England,  nor  to  the  savory  Virginia  ham.  But 
these  are  the  food  by  which  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
manhood  are  best  nourished.  They  at  once  exercise 
and  help  digestion.  Dyspepsia  was  not  of  their  day. 
It  came  in  with  French  Gastronomy.  Arc  we  mistaken 
in  thinking,  that  we  see  symptoms  of  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual dyspepsia,  arising  from  the  incessant  exhibition 
of  the  bon  bans  and  kickahawM  of  the  press  ? 

Well!  here  is  something  that  will  stick  by  the  ribs ; 
a  work  of  which  we  would  try  to  give  a  sort  of  outline, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  abridged.  The  machinery  of  the 
story  is  not  intricate,  but  each  part  is  necessary  to  the 
rest.    To  leave  anything  out  is  to  tell  nothing. 

It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  novel  is,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  original.    The  writer  is  ob- 
viously familiar  with  English  literature,  and  seems  to 
have  token  at  least  one  hint  from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  use  made  by  that  writer  of  the  records  and  tradi- 
tions of  times  gone  by,  has  suggested  this  hint.   It  na- 
turally occurred  to  Manznni,  a  native  of  Italy,  that 
much  of  the  same  sort  of  material  was  to  be  found 
among  the  archives  of  the  petty  Italian  states,  now 
blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.   It  is  obvious  that 
the  collisions  of  small  states,  though  less  interesting  to 
the  politician  than  those  of  mighty  nations,  must  afford 
more  occasion  for  a  display  of  individual  character,  and 
the  exercise  of  those  passions  which  give  romance  its 
highest  interest.   But  what  is  known  of  the  great  and 
good  men  who  nobly  acted  their  parts  in  these  scenes, 
when  the  very  theatre  of  their  acts  is  crushed  and  bu- 
ried beneath  the  rubbish  of  revolution  ?  To  drag  them 


from  beneath  the  ruins,  and  permit  the  world  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  contemplation  of  their  virtues  is  a 
pious  and  praiseworthy  task.  It  is  sad  to  think  how 
the  short  lapse  of  two  centuries  can  disappoint  the  hope 
that  cheered  the  last  moments  of  the  patriot  and  the 
hero.  44  For  his  country  he  lived,  for  his  country  he 
died ;"  his  country  was  nil  to  him ;  but  his  country 
has  perished,  and  his  name  has  perished  with  it.  Willi 
the  civil  wars  of  England  we  are  all  familiar;  and  our 
hearts  have  glowed,  and  our  tears  have  fallen,  in  con- 
templating the  virtues  and  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
acted  in  those  scenes  ;  but,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradi- 
tions imbodicd  in  this  book,  a  contemporary  history  of 
the  Italian  Republics  would  display  characters  yet 
more  worthy  of  our  admiration  and  our  sympathy. 
The  Cardinal  Borromeo  is  an  historical  character.  Tho 
writer  obviously  means  to  paint  htm  as  he  was ;  and 
the  annals  of  mankind  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
more  glorious  example  of  the  purity,  the  enthusiasm, 
and  the  inspiration  of  virtue. 

We  might  suspect  that  something  of  a  zeal  for  tho 
honor  of  the  Romish  Church  had  mingled  itself  in  the 
rich  coloring  of  this  picture.  But  Manxoni  was  as 
much  alive,  as  Luther  himself,  to  the  abuses  of  that 
church.  In  an  episode,  which  will  be  found  at  page 
fifty-eight,  he  discloses  some,  of  the  precise  character 
of  which  we  were  not  hitherto  aware.  We  knew  that 
something  was  wrong,  but  what  that  something  might 
be,  was  never  certainly  known.  The  author  has  un- 
veiled the  mystery.  He  has  withdrawn  a  curtain,  be- 
hind which  we  had  never  been  permitted  to  look. 
We  had  guessed,  and  we  had  read  the  guesses  of 
others;  but  we  never  knew  precisely  what  was  there. 
The  moral  coercion,  more  cruel  than  bodily  torture,  by 
which  a  poor  girl,  the  victim  of  the  heartless  pride  of 
her  parents,  without  command,  without  even  persua- 
sion, (for  both  it  seems  arc  forbidden)  is  driven  to  the 
cloister,  that  her  brother  may  have  more  ample  means 
to  uphold  his  hereditary  honors ;  this  was  a  thing  in- 
scrutable and  inconceivable  to  us.  In  reading  such 
works  as  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Nun,  we  feel  that  wo  arc 
dealing  with  conjectures.  We  turn  to  the  scene  exhi- 
bited in  this  work,  and  we  know  it  to  be  real  life.  We 
would  gladly  grace  our  pages  with  it.  It  would  proba- 
bly be  read  with  more  interest  than  any  thing  we  can 
say  ;  but  it  is  before  the  public,  and  wc  have  no  right 
to  dischargo  our  debts  to  our  readers,  by  giving  them 
what  is  theirs  already.  We  will  only  pray  their  in- 
dulgence so  far  as  to  offer  a  short  extract,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  writer's  power.  It  is  a  picture  of  some  of  the 
horrors  of  the  plague,  as  it  raged  in  Milan  in  the  year 
1628.  It  may  serve  to  show  us  that  the  pestilence, 
which  lately  stooped  upon  us,  was  in  comparison,  an 
angel  of  mercy. 

The  cars  spoken  of  in  the  following  extract,  are 
those  in  which  the  uncoffined  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
borne  to  a  common  receptacle,  44  naked  for  the  most 
part,  some  badly  wrapped  up  in  dirty  rags,  heaped  up 
and  folded  together  liko  a  knot  of  serpents."  The 
44  monalti"  were  men  who,  having  had  the  plague,  were 
considered  exempt  from  future  danger,  and  were  em- 
ployed to  bury  the  dead. 

44  A  lady  came  from  the  threshold  of  one  of  the 
houses,  whose  aspect  announced  youth  advanced,  but 
not  yet  passed  away.   Her  beauty  was  ob&cuml,  but 
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not  obliterated,  by  distress  and  mortal  languor ;  that 
sort  of  beauty,  at  once  majestic  and  soft,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Lombard  race.  She  walked  with 
pain,  but  did  not  stagger ;  her  eyes  shed  no  tears,  but 
bore  marks  of  having  done  so  abundantly.  There 
was,  in  her  grief,  a  something  inexpressibly  quiet  and 
deep,  betokening  a  soul  imbued  and  filled  with  it.  But 
it  was  not  her  own  appearance  alune,  that  in  the  midsl 
of  so  much  wretchedness,  marked  her  especially  for 
commiseration,  and  awakened  in  her  favor  a  feeling 
now  deadened  and  worn  out  in  all  hearts.  She  bore  in 
her  arms  a  girl  about  nine  years  old, — dead,  but  dressed 
in  a  white  frock  of  spotless  purity,  with  her  hair  di- 
vided in  front,  as  if  her  own  hands  had  adorned  her  for 
a  feast,  long  promised  as  the  reward  of  her  goodness. 
She  held  her,  seated  on  one  of  her  arms,  with  her  breast 
upon  the  lady's  breast;  and  she  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  alive,  but  that  her  young  white  hand 
hung  heavy  and  lifeless  on  one  side,  like  wax* work, 
and  her  head  lay  upon  her  mother's  shoulder,  with  an 
air  of  abandonment  heavier  than  that  of  sleep.  Her 
mother !  If  the  resemblance  had  not  proclaimed  the  re- 
lation, the  distress  of  the  survivor  announced  it  too 
plainly. 

"  A  coarse  monalti  drew  near  the  lady,  and  silently 
offered  to  relieve  her  from  her  burthen,  but  with  an  air 
of  unwonted  respect  and  involuntary  hesitancy.  But 
she,  with  an  action  betokening  neither  disgust  nor 
acorn,  drew  back,  and  said,  '  No ;  do  not  touch  her 
now ;  I  must  lay  her  on  that  car  myself;  take  this.' 
She  opened  her  hand,  showed  a  purse,  and  dropped  it 
into  his.  She  then  continued :  *  Promise  me  not  to 
take  a  thread  from  her,  and  to  suffer  no  other  to  do  so, 
and  to  put  her  in  the  ground  just  as  she  is.' 

"  The  monalti  placed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
then  with  an  obsequious  zeal,  rather  like  one  subdued 
by  a  new  and  strange  emotion,  than  as  if  prompted  by 
the  unexpected  gift,  he  busied  himself  to  make  room 
on  the  car  for  the  little  corpse.  The  lady  placed  her 
there,  as  on  a  bed,  laid  her  straight,  kissed  her  cold 
brow,  spread  over  her  a  white  sheet,  and  then  spoke 
for  the  last  lime.  •  Adieu,  Cecilia !  Rest  in  peace ! 
This  evening  wc  meet  again,  to  part  no  more.  Pray 
for  us,  my  child,  and  I  will  pray  for  thee,  and  for  the 
rest.  You,'  added  she  to  the  monalti,  '  when  you  pass 
again  at  vespers,  will  come  and  take  me  too,  and  not 
me  alone.' 

"Having  said  this,  she  re-entered  the  house,  and 
presently  appeared  at  the  window,  holding  in  her  arms 
a  still  younger  darling,  alivo,  but  with  the  marks  of 
death  on  its  face.  She  stood,  as  if  contemplating  the 
unworthy  obsequies  of  the  first,  until  the  car  moved, 
and  while  it  remained  in  sight,  and  then  she  disappear- 
ed. What  remained,  but  to  lay  her  only  surviving 
babe  upon  the  bed,  place  herself  by  her  side,  and  die 
with  her ;  even  as  the  stately  blossom,  with  the  bud 
beside  it  on  its  stem,  falls  before  the  scythe  that  levels 
all  the  plants  in  the  meadow." 

There  is  a  power  in  this  to  which  we  do  not  scruple 
to  give  great  praise.  Wc  regret  to  say  that  the  trans- 
lation has  many  faults.  We  lament  it  the  more,  be- 
cause they  arc  obviously  faults  of  haste.  The  trans- 
lator, we  fear,  was  hungry  ;  a  misfortune  with  which 
wc  know  how  to  sympathize.  The  style  is,  for  the 
most  part,  Italian,  in  English  words,  but  Italian  still. 


This  is  a  great  fault.   In  some  instances  it  would  be 
unpardonable.   In  this  instance,  perhaps,  it  is  more 
than  compensated  by  a  kindred  excellence.  In  a  work 
like  this,  abounding  in  the  untranslatable  phrases  of 
popular  dialogue,  it  gives  a  quaint  raciness  which  is  not 
unacceptable.    It  does  more.  Such  translation*  of  suck 
works,  would  soon  make  the  English  ear  familiar  with 
Italian  idioms,  which  once  naturalized,  would  enrich 
the  language.   It  is  already  thus  incalculably  enriched 
by  the  poetry  of  Burns  and  the  novels  of  Scott.  A  (a* 
miliarity  with  Shakspcarc,  (which  is  not  the  English 
of  the  present  day,)  preserves  a  store  of  wealth  which 
would  else  be  lost    The  strength  of  a  language  is  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  idiomatic  phrases-  These 
are  forms  of  speech  which  use  has  rendered  familiar, 
and  emancipated  from  the  crippling  restraint  of  regular 
t-ranunar.    They  enable  the  speaker  to  be  brief,  with- 
out being  obscure.   His  meaning,  eliptically  expressed, 
is  distinctly  and  precisely  understood.  Should  any 
other  work  of  Manzoni  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Feathers  to  nhaugh,  we  hope  he  may  have  time  to  cor. 
rect  those  inaccuracies  of  which  he  is  doubtless  sensible ;  , 
but  we  trust  he  will  not  consider  his  popular  Italian 
idioms  as  among  his  faults.   Smollett,  in  his  tratalauon 
of  Don  Quixotic,  through  extreme  fastidiousness,  threw 
away  an  opportunity  of  doubling  the  force  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

This  work  comes  to  us  as  the  harbinger  of  e>d 
tidings  to  the  reading  world.  Here  is  a  book,  equal  in 
matter  to  any  two  of  Cooper's  novels,  and  executed  at 
least  as  well,  which  wc  receive  at  the  moderate  price  of 
forty-two  cents!  It  forms  one  number  of  the  Wash- 
ington Library,  published  monthly,  at  five  dollsrs  per 
annum.  At  this  rate,  a  literary  gourmand,  however 
greedy,  may  hope  to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  books, 
without  starving  his  children.  The  author  has  oar 
praise,  and  the  translator  and  publisher  have  our  thanks. 


HORSESHOE  ROBINSON;  ATaleof  (he  Tory  Ascend**?- 
By  the  Author  of '  Swallow  Barn.'  Philadelphia:  Carey,  Ua 
and  Blanchard. 

We  have  not  yet  forgotten,  nor  is  it  likely  we  shall 
very  soon  forget,  the  rich  simplicity  of  diction— the  man- 
liness of  tone — the  admirable  traits  of  Virginian  man- 
ners, and  the  striking  pictures  of  still  life,  to  be  found  in 
Swallow  Barn.  The  spirit  of  imitation  was,  however, 
visible  in  that  book,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  over- 
clouded its  rare  excellence.  This  is  by  no  tntaiss  the 
case  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  new  novel  If  ever  volumes 
were  entitled  to  be  called  original — these  are  so  entitled. 
Wo  have  read  them  from  beginning  to  end  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  feel  very  little  afraid  of  hazard- 
ing our  critical  reputation,  when  wc  assert  that  they  will 
place  Mr.  Kennedy  at  once  in  the  very  first  w& 
American  novelists. 

Horse- Shoe  Robinson  (be  not  alarmed  at  the  title, 
gentle  reader!)  is  a  tale,  or  more  properly  a  succession 
of  stirring  incidents  relating  to  the  lime  of  the  Tory 
Ascendency  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  Revolution. 
U  is  wall  known  that  throughout  the  whole  war  this 
stntc  evinced  more  disaffection  to  the  confederated  go- 
vernment than  any  other  of  the  Union,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  neighboring  slate  of  Georgia,  where 
the  residents  on  .the  Savannah  river,  being  nearly  allied 
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to  the  Carolinians  in  their  habits  and  general  occupa- 
tions, were  actuated,  more  or  less,  by  the  same  political 
opinions.  But  we  will  here  let  the  author  speak  for 
himself.  "Such  might  be  said  to  be  the  more  popular 
sentiment  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  its  subjugation 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis.  To  this 
common  feeling  there  were  many  brilliant  exceptions, 
and  the  more  brilliant  because  they  stood,  as  it  were, 
apart  from  the  preponderating  mass  of  public  judgment 
♦  *  *  *  There  were  heroes  of  this  mould  in  South 
Carolina,  who  entered  with  the  best  spirit  of  chivalry 
into  the  national  quarrel,  and  brought  to  it  hearts  as 
bold,  minds  as  vigorous,  and  arms  as  strong,  as  ever  in 
any  clime  worked  out  a  nation's  redemption.  These 
men  refused  submission  to  their  conq  uerors,  and  endured 
exile,  chains,  and  prison,  rather  than  the  yoke.  Some 
few,  still  undiscouraged  by  the  portents  of  the  times, 
retreated  into  secret  places,  gathered  their  few  patriot 
neighbors  together,  and  contrived  to  keep  in  awe  the 
soldier  government  that  now  professed  to  sway  the  land. 
They  lived  on  the  scant  aliment  furnished  in  the  woods, 
slept  in  the  tangled  brakes  and  secret  places  of  the  fen, 
exacted  contributions  from  the  adherents  of  the  crown, 
and,  by  rapid  movements  of  their  woodland  cavalry,  and 
brave  blows,  accomplished  more  than  thrice  their  num- 
bers would  have  done  in  ordinary  warfare.  *  *  ♦ 
In  such  encounters  or  frays,  as  they  might  rather  be 
called,  from  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  concerned, 
and  the  hand  to  hand  mode  of  fighting  which  they  ex- 
hibited, Marion,  Sumpter,  Horry,  Pickens,  and  many 
others  had  won  a  fame,  that,  in  a  nation  of  legendary 
or  poetical  associations,  would  have  been  reduplicated 
through  a  thousand  channels  of  immortal  verse.  But 
alas !  we  have  no  ballads!  and  many  men  who  as  well 
deserve  to  be  remembered  as  Percy  or  Douglas,  as 
Adam  Bell  or  Clym  of  the  Clough,  have  sunk  down 
without  even  a  couplet  epitaph  upon  the  rude  stone, 
that,  in  some  unfenced  and  unrevcrenced  grave  yard, 
still  marks  the  lap  of  earth  whereon  their  heads  were 
laid.  ***** 

"  One  feature  that  belonged  to  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  in  Carolina  was  the  division  of  families.  Kin- 
dred were  arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  feuds, 
and  not  unfrequently  brother  took  up  arms  against 
brother,  and  sons  against  their  sires.    A  prevailing 
spirit  of  treachery  and  distrust  marked  the  times. 
Strangers  did  not  know  how  far  they  might  trust  to 
the  riles  of  hospitality,  and  many  a  man  laid  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  uncertain  whether  his  fellow  lodger 
might  not  invade  him  in  the  secret  watches  of  the 
night,  and  murder  him  in  his  slumbers.  All  went  arm- 
ed, and  many  slept  with  pistols  or  daggers  under  their 
pillows.    There  arc  talcs  told  of  men  being  summoned 
to  their  doors  or  windows  at  midnight  by  the  blaze  of 
their  farm  yards,  to  which  the  incendiary  torch  had 
been  applied,  and  shot  down,  in  the  light  of  the  confla- 
gration, by  a  concealed  hand.   Families  were  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  shelter  of  the  thickets  and 
swamps,  when  their  own  homesteads  were  dangerous 
places.    The  enemy  wore  no  colors,  and  was  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  friends  cither  by  outward  guise  or 
speech.    Nothing  could  be  more  revolting  than  to  see 
the  symbols  of  peace  thus  misleading  the  confident  into 
the  toils  of  war— nor  is  it  possible  to  imagino  a  state  of 
society  characterized  by  a  more  frightful  insecurity." 


It  will  here  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  novelist  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  an  epoch,  a 
scene  and  a  subject.  We  sincerely  think  that  he  has 
done  them  all  the  fullest  justice,  and  has  worked  out, 
with  these  and  with  other  materials,  a  book  of  no  ordi- 
nary character.  We  do  not  wish  to  attempt  any  ana- 
lysis of  the  story  itself— or  that  connecting  chain  which 
unites  into  one  proper  whole  the  varied  events  of  the 
novel.  We  feel  that  in  so  doing,  we  should,  in  some 
measure,  mar  the  interest  by  anticipation ;  a  grievous 
sin  too  often  indulged  in  by  reviewers,  and  against 
which,  should  we  ever  be  so  lucky  as  to  write  a  book, 
we  would  protest  with  all  our  hearts.  But  we  may  be 
allowed  a  word  or  two.  The  principal  character  in  the 
novel,  upon  whom  the  chief  interest  of  the  story  turns, 
and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  right  usage  of  novel 
writing,  should  be  considered  the  hero,  and  should  have 
given  a  title  to  the  book,  is  Brevet  Major  Arthur  Butler 
of  the  continental  army,  to  whose  acquaintance  we  are 
first  introduced  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
day  towards  the  end  of  July,  1780.  But  Mr.  K.  has 
ventured,  at  his  own  peril,  to  set  at  defiance  the  common 
ideas  of  propriety  in  this  important  matter,  and,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  critic  before  his  eyes,  has  thought 
it  better  to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of  a  very  singular 
personage,  whom  all  readers  will  agree  in  pronouncing 
worthy  of  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  him.  The 
writer  has  also  made  another  innovation.  He  has  be- 
gun at  the  beginning.  We  all  know  this  to  be  an  un- 
usual method  of  procedure.  It  has  been  too,  for  some 
time  past,  the  custom,  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the 
main  interest  of  a  novel — no  doubt  with  the  very  laud- 
able intention  of  making  it  the  more  intense  when  it 
does  at  length  arrive.  Now  for  our  own  parts  we  can 
sec  little  difference  in  being  amused  with  the  beginning 
or  with  the  end  of  a  book,  but  have  a  decided  preference 
for  those  rare  volumes  which  are  so  lucky  as  to  amuse 
us  throughout  And  such  a  book  is  the  one  before  us. 
We  enter  at  once  into  the  spirit  and  moaning  of  the  au- 
thor— we  are  introduced  at  one*  to  the  prominent  cha- 
racters—and we  go  with  them  at  once,  heart  and  hand, 
in  the  various  and  spirit-stirring  adventures  which  be- 
fall them. 

Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  who  derives  his  nick-name  of 
Horse-Shoe  (his  proper  pramomen  being  Galbraith)— 
from  the  two-fold  circumstance  of  being  a  blacksmith, 
and  of  living  in  a  little  nook  of  land  hemmed  in  by  a 
semi-circular  bend  of  water,  is  fully  entitled  to  the  cha- 
racter of  "  an  original."  He  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
drama — the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  book — its  very 
breath — its  every  thing  which  gives  it  strength,  sub- 
stance, and  vitality.  Never  was  there  a  rarer  fellow — 
a  more  laughable  blacksmith— a  more  gallant  Sancho. 
He  is  a  very  prince  at  an  ambuscade,  and  a  very  devil 
at  a  fight  He  is  a  belter  edition  of  Robin  Flood— quite 
as  sagacious — not  half  so  much  of  a  coxcomb— and  infi- 
nitely more  moral.  In  short,  he  is  the  man  of  all  others 
we  should  like  to  have  riding  by  our  side  in  any  very 
hazardous  expedition. 

We  think  Mr.  K.  has  been  particularly  successful  in 
the  delineation  of  his  female  characters;  and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal  at  a  time  when,  from  some  unac- 
countable cause,  almost  every  attempt  of  the  kind  has 
turned  out  a  failure.  Mildred  Lindsay,  in  her  confid- 
ing love,  in  her  filial  reverence,  in  her  heroic  espousal 
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of  the  revolutionary  cause,  not  because  she  approved 
it,  but  because  it  was  her  lover's,  is  an  admirable  and— 
need  we  say  more  ? — a  truly  feminine  portrait.  Then 
the  ardent,  the  eager,  the  simple-minded,  the  generous 
and  the  devoted  Mary  Musgrove!  Most  sincerely  did 
we  envy  John  Ramsay,  the  treasure  of  so  pure  and  so 
exalted  an  affection ! 

With  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a  careless,  or 
inadvertent  expression,  such  for  instance,  as  the  word 
venturesome  instead  of  adventurous,  no  fault  whatever 
can  be  found  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  style.  It  varie* 
gracefully  and  readily  with  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
never  sinking,  even  in  the  low  comedy  of  some  parts  of 
the  book,  into  the  insipid  or  the  vulgar ;  and  often,  very 
often  rising  into  the  energetic  and  sublime.  Its  general 
character,  as  indeed  the  general  character  of  all  that  we 
have  seen  from  the  same  pen,  is  a  certain  unpretending 
simplicity,  nervous,  forcible,  and  altogether  devoid  of 
affectation.  This  is  a  style  of  writing  above  all  others 
to  be  desired,  and  above  all  others  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  by  simplicity  we 
imply  a  rejection  of  ornament,  or  of  a  proper  use  of 
those  advantages  afforded  by  metaphorical  illustration. 
A  style  professing  to  disclaim  such  advantages  would 
'be  anything  but  simple — if  indeed  we  might  not  be 
tempted  to  think  it  very  silly.  We  have  called  the 
style  of  Mr.  K.  a  style  simple  and  forcible,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  calling  it,  at  the  same  time,  richly  figu- 
rative and  poetical.  We  have  opened  the  pages  at 
random  for  an  iHustration  of  our  meaning,  and  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  one  precisely  suited  to  our  purpose. 
Let  us  turn  to  vol.  i.  page  112. — "The  path  of  invasion 
is  ever  a  difficult  road  when  it  leads  against  a  united 
people.  You  mistake  both  the  disposition  and  the 
means  of  these  republicans.  They  have  bold  partizam* 
in  the  field,  and  eloquent  leaders  in  their  senates.  The 
nature  of  the  strife  sorts  well  with  their  quick  and  ear- 
nest tempers  ;  and  by  this  man's  play  of  war  we  breed 
up  soldiers  who  delight  in  the  game.  Rebellion  has  long 
since  marched  beyond  the  middle  ground,  and  has  no 
thought  of  retreat.  What  was  at  first  the  mere  over- 
flow of  popular  passion  has  been  hardened  into  princi- 
ple—like  a  fiery  stream  of  lava  which  first  rolls  in  a  flood, 
and  then  turns  into  stone." 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  style,  we  might  as 
well  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  punctuation.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  singularly 
deficient  in  this  respect — and  yet  we  noticed  no  fault 
of  this  nature  in  Swallow  Barn.  How  can  we  recon- 
cile these  matters?  Whom  are  we  to  blame  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  author,  or  the  printer?  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  point  is  one  of  no  importance — it  is  of  very 
great  importance.  A  slovenly  punctuation  will  mar, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  brightest  paragraph  ever 
penned  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  those  who  have  paid 
the  most  attention  to  this  matter,  will  not  think  us  hy- 
percritical in  what  we  say.  A  too  frequent  use  of  the 
dash  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  volumes  now  before  us 
It  is  lugged  in  upon  all  occasions,  and  invariably  intro- 
duced where  it  has  no  business  whatever.  Even  the 
end  of  a  sentence  is  not  sacred  from  its  intrusion.  Now 
there  is  no  portion  of  a  printer's  fount,  which  can,  it 
properly  disposed,  give  more  of  strength  and  energy  to 
a  sentence  than  this  same  dash  ;  and,  for  this  very  rea- 
son, there  is  none  which  can  more  effectually,  if  impro- 


perly arranged,  disturb  and  distort  the  meaning  of  every 
thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  But  not  to  speak 
of  such  disturbance  or  distortion,  a  fine  taste  will  intui- 
tively avoid,  even  in  trifles,  all  that  is  unnecessary  or 
superfluous,  and  bring  nothing  into  use  without  an  ob> 
jeet  or  an  end.  We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  this 
thing,  or  to  make  it  of  more  consequence  than  necessary. 
We  will  merely  adduce  an  example  of  the  punctuation 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  Vide  page  138,  vol.  i. 
"  Will  no  lapse  of  time  wear  away  this  abhorred  image 
from  your  memory  7 — Are  you  madly  bent  on  bringing 
down  misery  on  your  head  ? — I  do  not  speak  of  my 
own  suffering  — Will  you  forever  nurse  a  hopeless  at- 
tachment  for  a  man  whom,  it  must  be  apparent  to  your- 
self, you  can  never  meet  again  ? — Whom,  if  the  perils 
of  the  field,  the  avenging  bullet  of  some  loyal  subject, 
do  not  bring  him  merited  punishment,— the  bolter  may 
reward,  or,  in  his  most  fortunate  destiny,  disgrace, 
poverty,  and  shame  pursue : — Are  you  forever  to  lore 
that  man  ?" — 

Would  not  the  above  paragraph  read  equally  as  wdl 
thus:  "Will  no  lapse  of  time  wear  away  this  abhorred 
image  from  your  memory  ?  Are  you  madly  bent  on  bnng- 
ing  down  misery  on  your  head  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  ray 
own  suffering.  Will  you  forever  nurse  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment for  a  man  whom,  it  must  be  apparent  to  yourself, 
you  can  never  meet  again — whom,  if  the  perils  of  the 
field,  the  avenging  bullet  of  some  loyal  subject,  do  not 
bring  him  merited  punishment,  the  halter  may  reward, 
or,  in  his  more  fortunate  destiny,  disgrace,  poverty  and 
shame  pursue  ?  Are  you  forever  to  love  that  man?" 

The  second  of  Mr.  K's  volumes  is,  from  a  naturally 
increasing  interest  taken  in  the  fortunes  of  the  leading 
characters,  by  far  the  most  exciting.  But  we  can  con- 
fidently recommend  them  both  to  the  lovers  of  the  for- 
cible, the  adventurous,  the  stirring,  and  the  picturesque. 
They  will  not  be  disappointed.  A  high  tone  of  moral- 
ity, healthy  and  masculine,  breathes  throughout  the 
book,  and  a  rigid— perhaps  a  too  scrupulously  rigid 
poetical  justice  is  dealt  out  to  the  great  and  little  villains 
of  the  story — the  Tyrrells,  the  Wat  Ad  airs,  theCurrys, 
and  the  Habershams  of  the  drama.  In  conclusion,  we 
prophecy  that  Horse-Shoe  Robinson  will  be  eagerly 
read  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  cannot  fail  lo  place 
Mr.  Kennedy  in  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  this 
or  of  any  other  country.  We  regret  that  the  late 
period  of  receiving  his  book  will  not  allow  us  to  lake 
that  extended  notice  of  it  which  we  could  desire. 


JOURNAL— By  FRANCES  ANNE  BUTLER.  Phfladelpto : 
Carey,  Lea  k  Blanchanl.   [ Presented  to  the  Ed** 
Messenger,  by  Mr.  C.  Hall.] 

Perhaps  no  book  has,  for  many  years,  been  looked  for, 
long  previous  lo  its  publication,  with  such  intense  curi- 
osity, as  this  record  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble's  observa- 
tions and  opinions  of  men  and  women,  manners  and 
customs,  in  the  United  States.  We  say  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble's  opinions— for  while  bearing  that  name,  most 
of  those  opinions  were  formed.  Under  that  name  she 
was  hailed  in  this  country,  as  the  inheritress  of  the 
genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  fame  is  connected  to 
the  minds  of  Americans  with  all  that  is  noble,  aad 
majestic,  and  powerful  in  the  dramatic  art.  Under  that 
name  she  received  the  admiration  of  thousands,  w*» 
made  a  sharer  of  the  hospitality  of  many  of  the  most 
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distinguished  citizens  of  the  country — and  received 
a  homage  to  which  nothing  but  the  highest  genius, 
and  the  purest  moral  worth  could  have  entitled  her. 
It  is  not  therefore  as  Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Butler,  the 
wife  of  an  American  citizen,  that  we  look  upon  her 
in  ber  character  of  authoress — but  as  the  favorite 
actress,  applauded  to  the  echo,  surfeited  with  flattery, 
and  loaded  with  pecuniary  rewards.*  It  is  impossible 
to  consider  this  book  in  any  other  than  a  personal  point 
of  view.  Its  very  form  forbids  our  separating  the  au- 
thor from  the  work— the  opinions  and  sentiments,  from 
the  individual  who  utters  them.  The  idea  of  both  exist 
in  an  indivisible  amalgamation.  Nor  wc  fear,  will  it 
be  possible  for  nine-tenths  of  her  readers  to  weigh  a  sin- 
gle expression  of  Fanny  Kemble  the  authoress,  unmin- 
gled  with  the  idea  of  Fanny  Kemble  the  actress,  the 
star — the  "  observed  of  all  observers.''  Hence  this  Jour- 
nal will  hare  an  effect  probably  far  beyond  the  antici- 

*  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  convey  the  idea  that  a 
popular  actor  of  real  merit  is  in  any  way  placed  under 
obligation,  (especially  such  an  obligation  as  would  ren- 
der it  improper  or  ungrateful  for  him  to  speak  with  free- 
dom of  the  communities  of  which  his  audiences  formed 
parts,)  by  the  pecuniary  benefits  received  from  the  pub- 
lic for  the  exhibition  of  his  talents.  Mrs.  Butler  has, 
we  think,  settled  that  question  in  her  book;  and  it  will 
be  better  for  both  the  audiences  and  the  actors,  whenever 
differences  arise  between  them,  to  consider  each  other 
on  the  footing  of  equality,  which  she  points  out  as  the 
equitable  and  common-sense  relation  of  the  two  parties. 
Nothing  can  be  more  rational  than  the  following: 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  say  one  word  with 
regard  to  the  gratitude  which  audiences  in  some  parts  ol 
the  world  claim  from  actors,  and  about  which  I  have 
lately  heard  a  most  alarming  out-cry.  Do  actors  gene- 
rally exercise  their  profession  to  please  themselves  and 
gratify  their  own  especial  delight  in  self-exhibition  1  Is 
that  profession  in  its  highest  walks  one  of  small  physi- 
cal exertion  and  fatigue,  (I  say  nothing  of  mental  exer- 
tion) and  in  its  lower  paths  is  it  one  of  much  gain, 
glory,  or  ease?  Do  audiences,  on  the  other  hand,  use 
to  come  in  crowds  to  play-houses  to  see  indifferent  per- 
formers? and  when  there  do  they  out  of  pure  charily 
and  good-will,  bestow  their  applause  as  well  as  their 
money  upon  tiresome  performers? — I  will  answer  these 
points  as  far  as  regards  myself,  and  therein  express  the 
gratitude  which  I  feel  towards  the  frequenters  of  thea- 
tres. I  individually  disliked  my  profession,  and  had 
neither  pride  nor  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it  I  exer- 
cised it  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  earn  my  breud,— 
and  verily  it  was  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  The  parts 
which  fell  to  my  lot  were  of  a  most  laborious  nature, 
and  occasioned  sometimes  violent  mental  excitement, 
always  immense  physical  exertion,  and  sometimes  both. 
In  those  humbler  walks  of  my  profession,  from  whose 
wearisomeness  I  was  exempted  by  my  sudden  favor 
with  the  public,  I  have  seen,  though  not  known,  the 
most  painful  drudgery, — the  most  constant  fatigue, — 
the  most  sad  contrast  between  real  cares  and  feigned 
merriments, — the  most  anxious  penurious  and  laborious 
existence  imaginable.  For  the  part  of  my  question 
which  regarded  the  audiences,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
I  never  knew,  saw,  heard  or  read  of  any  set  of  people 
who  went  to  a  play-house  to  see  what  they  did  not 
like ;  this  being  the  case  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
our  houses  were  full  but  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
our  own  attraction,  or  that  we  were  applauded,  but  as 
the  result  of  our  own  exertions.  I  was  glad  the  houses 
were  full,  because  I  was  earning  my  livelihood,  and 
wanted  the  money ;  and  I  was  glad  the  people  applauded 
11s,  because  it  is  pleasant  to  please,  and  human  vanity 
will  find  some  sweetness  in  praise,  even  when  reason 
weighs  its  worth  moat  justly."    Vol.  ii.  pp.  109-1 10. 
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nations  of  its  writer.  It  will  not  only  be  looked  upon 
as  the  test  of  Mrs.  Butler's  ability  as  an  author ;  but  it 
will,  whether  justly  or  not,  convey  to  the  thousands 
who  have  already  perused,  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  will  hereafter  peruse  it,  a  picture  of  her  character 
and  dispositions.  The  picture  may,  and  doubtless  will 
be  an  exaggerated  one — few  pictures  are  otherwise;  but 
still  it  will  be  received  as  true,  because  the  outlines 
have  been  traced  by  the  original  herself  We  arc  sorry 
to  say  that  the  "counterfeit  resemblance"  of  the  fair 
authoress,  presented  by  her  book,  displays  many  harsh 
and  ill-favored  lineaments,  and  the  traces  of  passions 
which  we  could  wish  did  not  disfigure  its  many  noble  and 
magnanimous  features.  Mrs.  Butler  cannot  claim  for 
herself  the  immunity  which  she  awards  with  great  jus- 
tice to  poetical  writers,  of  a  distinction  Itclwccn  their 
rtal  and  their  written  sentiments.*  If  this  book  contains 
as  we  suppose,  the  faithful  transcripts  of  her  daily  ob- 
servations and  opinions,  revised  long  after  they  were 
penned,  and  thus  exhibiting  her  true,  unexaggeraled 
impressions,  by  them  must  she  be  judged— and  in  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  her  work,  a  candid  critic  will  find 
much,  very  much,  to  admire  and  approve,  and  much 
also  to  censure  and  condemn. 

We  have  read  Mrs.  Butler's  work  with  untiring  inte- 
rest—indeed the  vivacity  of  its  style,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  beautiful  descriptions,  of  just  and  forcible  obser- 
vations, and  many  sound  views  of  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  this  country — the  numerous  characteristic  anec- 
dotes, and  some  most  discriminating  criticisms  of  actors 
and  acting,  must  stamp  her  work  as  one  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  And  these  attractions  in  a  great  measure  neu- 
tralize, although  they  cannot  redeem,  her  innumerable 
faults  of  language,  her  sturdy  prejudices,  her  hasty  opi- 
nions, and  her  ungenerous  sarcasms — These  abound 
in  the  Journal,  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
her  censorious  spirit  has  to  a  great  extent  been  sup- 
pressed, as  almost  every  page  is  studded  with  asterisks, 
indicating,  we  may  presume,  that  her  sins  of  hasty  cen- 
sure have  been  greatly  diminished  to  the  public  eye, 
by  the  saving  grace  of  omission. 

The  defects  of  the  work  are  not  confined  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  prejudices  and  the  expression  of  u/ijust  opi- 
nions: the  style  and  language  is  often  coarse,  we  might 
say  vulgar ;  and  her  more  impassioned  exclamations  are 
often  characterized  by  a  vehemence  which  is  very  like 
profanity,  an  offence  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
writer  of  the  other  sex.  We  cite  a  few,  from  among 
the  many  passages  which  we  have  noted,  as  speci- 
mens of  undignified,  unfeminine  and  unscholarlike 
phraseology :  The  word  "  dawdled''  Becms  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  Mrs.  Butler — as,  for  instance:  "Rose  at 
eight,  dawdled  about,"  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  I  a    "  Rose  at 


•  "  Moors  talks  about  Byron's  writing  with  the  same  pen  full 
of  ink, '  Adieu,  adieu,  my  native  land,'  and  '  Hurra,  Hodgson, 
we  are  going.'  It  proves  nothing,  except  what  I  firmly  believe, 
that  we  murt  not  look  for  the  real  feeling*  of  writere  in  their 
works— or  rather  that  what  they  give  ua,  and  what  we  take  for 
heart  feeling,  la  head  weaving — a  apeciea  of  emotion  engender- 
ed Borne  where  betwixt  the  bosom  and  the  brain,  and  bearing  the 
same  proportion  of  resemblance  to  reality  that  a  picture  does— 
that  is— like  feeling,  but  not  feeling— like  sadness,  but  not  sad- 
neaa — like  what  it  appears,  but  not  indeed  that  very  thing :  and 
the  greater  a  man's  power  of  thus  producing  thorn  rtaJitiet, 
the  greater  his  qualification  for  being  s  poet."  Journal,  vol.  I. 
pp.  n-n. 
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half  past  eight,  dawdled  about  as  usual,"  p.  81.  "  Came 
up  and  dawdled  upon  deck,"  p.  47.  "Came  borne, 
daudltd  about  my  room,**  p.  97. — And  in  numberless 
other  instances  this  word  is  used,  apparently,  to  sig- 
nify loitering  or  dallying,  spelled  indiscriminately  date- 
died,  or  dandled.  Indeed  so  much  does  our  (air  au- 
thoress seem  to  hare  been  addicted  to  the  habit  which 
the  word  implies — be  it  what  it  may — that  in  the  se- 
cond volume  she  speaks  of  having  "  dressed  for  once 
without  dawdling,"  as  an  uncommon  occurrence.  She 
is  also  fond  of  the  word  "gulp,'*  and  uses  it  in  strange 
combinations,  as — "  My  dear  father,  who  was  a  little 
elated,  made  me  sing  to  him,  which  1  greatly  gulped  at," 
p.  61.  "  I  gulped,  sat  down,  and  was  measured,"  (for 
a  pair  of  shoes,)  p.  103 — "on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
several  hundred  feet  down  into  the  valley :  it  made  me 
g\dp  to  look  at  it,"  &c 

At  page  97,  she  tells  us,  that  "  when  the  gentlemen 
joined  us  they  were  all  more  or  less  4  how  come'd  you 
so  indeed?'  "  and  shortly  after,  "  they  all  went  away 
in  good  time,  and  we  came  to  bed: 

To  bed— lo  aleep — 
To  sleep  !— perchance  to  be  biuen  !  aye— there'*  the  •cratch : 
And  in  that  sleep  of  our1!  what  bup  may  come, 
Mum  sire  ua  pause." 

She  thiu  describes  the  motions  of  persons  on  ship-board, 
in  rough  weather :  "  Rushing  hither  and  thither  in  all 
directions  but  the  one  they  purpose  going,  and  making 
as  many  angles,  fetches,  and  ridiculous  deviations  from 
the  point  they  aim  at,  as  if  the  devil  had  tied  a  tiring  to 
their  leg*,  and  jerked  it  every  now  and  then  in  spite." 
p.  18. 

At  page  99  :  "  Supped,  lay  down  on  the  floor  in  ab- 
solute mdtintxt  away,  and  then  came  lo  bed."  "When 
I  went  on,  1  was  all  but  tumbling  down  at  the  sight  of 
my  Jaffier,  who  looked  like  the  apothecary  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  with  the  addition  of  some  devilish  red  slashes 
along  his  thighs  and  arms,"  p.  107.  "Away  walloped 
the  four  horses,"  Ac  p.  131.  "How  they  did  wallop 
and  shamble  about,"  Ac  p.  149.  "  Now  I'll  go  to  bed ; 
my  cough's  enough  to  kill  a  hone,*'  p.  153.  "  Heaven 
bless  the  world,  for  a  eon^iomt  rated  amalgamation  of 
fools,'*  p.  190.  "He  talked  an  amazing  quantity  of 
thiekuh  philosophy,  and  moral  and  sentimental  potter." 
In  truth,  "potter"  and  ^pottering,'1  seem  to  be  favorites 
equally  with  dandling,  and  she  as  frequently  makes  use 
of  them.  For  instance,  "He  sat  down,  and  pottered  a 
little/'  p.  58.  They  "  took  snuff,  cat  cakes,  and  potter- 
ed a  deal,'*  p.  IBS.  "After  dinner  pottered  about  clothes," 
Ac.  p.  220.  "Sat  stitching  and  pottering  an  infinity," 
p.  230 — and  many  other  varieties  of  tho  same  word. 
But  of  tho  infinite  number  of  literary  novelties  of  this 
sort,  it  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  we  have 
prescribed  to  ourselves,  to  give  more  than  a  few  speci- 
mens. We  will  tako  two  or  three  more  at  random : 
"  My  feet  got  so  perished  with  the  cold,  that  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do,"  p.  230.  "  He  was  most  exceedingly 
odd  and  dauldrumuh.  I  think  he  was  a  little  'Aw 
come'd  you  to  indeed.'"  p.  195;  "yesterday  began  like 
May,  with  flowers  and  sun-shine,  it  ended  like  Decem- 
ber, with  the  sulks,  and  a  fit  of  crying.  The  former  were 
furnished  me  by  my  friends  and  Heaven,  the  latter  by 

myself  and  the  d— J."  p.  198.   "At  six  o'clock,  D  

roused  me ;  and  grumpily  enough  I  arose."  lb.    "At J 


one  o'clock,  came  home,  having  danced  myself  fairly  off 
my  legs."  p.  227. 

Such  blemishes  ns  these,  apparently  uniung  the  slang  of 
the  boarding  school  and  the  green  room,  deform  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Butler,  and  are  much  to  be  lamented,  because  they 
may  have  the  effect  of  blinding  the  hasty,  prejudiced  orfa> 
tidious  reader,  to  the  many  beauties  which  are  to  be  found 
in  its  pages.    Indeed  the  work  has  already  encountered 
the  severest  criticisms  from  the  newspaper  press,  im- 
bittered  by  the  many  censorious  remarks  of  Mrs.  B.  upon 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  country ;  her  ie- 
vere,  and  in  many  instances  just  strictures  upon  the  state 
of  society  in  the  cities  in  which  she  sojourned ;  and 
the  supercilious  sneers  which  she  has  uttered  against 
the  editorial  fraternity,  "the  press  gang,"  at  &beuo- 
courteously  denominates  that  numerous  and  powerful 
body.    The  censures  of  her  book,  are  doubtless,  in  the 
main,  well  deserved ;  but  in  their  excess,  the  roenti 
which  the  "Journal"  unquestionably  possesses  in  great 
abundance  and  of  a  high  order,  hare  in  many  caws 
been  passed  by  unheeded  by  her  indignant  critics.  And 
here  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  utterance  of  a  remark 
which  has  frequently  occurred  lo  us,  and  which  is 
brought  forcibly  lo  mind  by  the  reception  which  Mrs. 
Butler's  criticisms  upon  America  hare  met  with :  we 
think  that  too  much  sensitiveness  is  felt  by  our  country- 
men, at  the  unfavorable  opinions  expressed  by  foreign- 
ers, in  regard  to  our  social,  political,  and  moral  condi- 
tion— and  that  the  press,  as  the  organ  of  public  senti- 
ment, is  prone  to  work  itself  into  a  superfluous  frenzy  of 
indignation,  at  what  are  generally  considered  "foreign 
libels"  upon  us.    To  be  indignant  at  gross  misrepresen- 
tations of  our  country,  is  an  exhibition  of  patriotism  in 
one  of  its  most  laudable  forms.    But  the  sentiment  may 
be  carried  too  far,  and  may  blind  us  lo  evils  and  defi- 
ciencies in  our  condition,  when  pointed  out  by  a  foreign- 
er, which  it  would  be  well  for  us  rather  to  consider  with 
a  view  to  their  amendment.    It  may  so  far  blunt  our 
sense  of  the  justice  of  the  maxim  "/as  est,  so  hotted* 
cert*,*'  as  to  induce  us  to  entertain  jealousy  and  aversion 
for  the  most  judicious  suggestions,  if  offered  by  others 
than  our  own  countrymen.    Entertaining  these  views, 
we  have  read  Mrs.  Butler's  work,  with  a  disposition  to 
judge  of  it  impartially;  and  while  we  have  perceiTed 
many  instances  of  captious  complaints  in  regard  to 
matters  of  trifling  importance  in  themselves ;  snd  fre- 
quently a  disposition  to  build  up  general  censures  upon 
partial,  individual  causes  of  disgust,  displeasure  or  dis- 
appointment— wc  feel  bound  to  say,  that,  taking  the 
work  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  think  a  deliberate  disposi- 
tion to  misrepresent,  or  a  desire  to  depreciate  us,  can  be 
discovered  in  it.    The  strictures  upon  our  modes  of 
living,  our  social  relations,  Ac  are  often  unworthy  die 
writer.    She  complains  for  instance,  that  "the  tilings 
(at  the  hotel  in  New  York,)  were  put  on  the  table  in  ■ 
slovenly,  outlandish  fashion ;  fish,  soup,  and  meat,  at 
once,  and  puddings,  and  tarts,  and  cheese,  at  another 
once  ;  no  finger  glasses,  and  a  patched  table  cloth— «n 
short,  a  want  of  that  style  and  neatness  which  is  found 
in  every  hotel  in  England.   The  waiters  too,  remind 
us  of  the  half-savage  highland  lads,  that  used  to  tor- 
ment  us  under  that  denomination  in  Glasgow— only 
that  they  were  wild  Irish  instead  of  Scotch."  vol  u 
p.  49. 

Frequently  too,  she  complains  of  the  audiences  before 
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whom  she  performed,  with  occasional  reproofs  of  their 
ungracious  conduct  in  not  sufficiently  applauding  her 
father  or  herself:  She  says,  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  former  at  the  Park  Theatre : 

"  When  he  came  on  they  gave  him  what  every  body 
here  calls  an  immense  reception ;  but  they  should  see 
our  London  audience  get  up,  and  wave  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  shout  welcome  as  they  used  to  do  to  us. 
The  tears  were  in  my  eyes,  and  all  I  could  say  was, 
"they  might  as  well  get  up,  I  think."  Vol.  i.  p.  93. — 
And  on  another  occasion :  ''The  people  were  stupid  to 
a  degree  to  be  sure ;  poor  things,  it  was  very  hot.  In- 
deed I  scarcely  understood  how  they  should  be  amused 
with  the  School  for  Scandal;  for  though  the  dramatic 
situations  are  so  exquisite,  yet  the  wit  is  far  above  the 
generality  of  even  our  own  audiences,  and  the  tone  and 
manners  altogether  are  so  thoroughly  English,  that  1 
should  think  it  must  be  for  the  most  pnrl  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  good  people  here,'' — p.  1 10. 

At  the  Philadelphia  audiences,  she  grumbles  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  audiences  here,  are  without  exception,  the  most 
disagreeable  I  ever  played  to.  Not  a  single  hand  did 
they  give  the  balcony  scene,  or  my  father's  scene  with 
the  frinr;  they  arc  literally  immoveable.  They  ap- 
plauded vehemently  at  the  end  of  my  draught  scene, 
and  a  great  deal  at  the  end  of  the  play ;  but  they  arc 
nevertheless  intolerably  dull,  and  it  is  all  but  impossi- 
ble to  act  to  them," — p.  157. 

Of  the  ladies  of  this  country,  she  seems  to  have 
formed  a  low  estimate  in  many  respects,  and  to  look 
upon  them  generally  with  no  little  contempt.  Of  those 
in  New  York,  she  says:  "The  women  dress  very  much, 
and  very  much  like  French  women  gone  mad ;  they  all 
of  them  seem  to  me  to  walk  horribly  ill,  as  if  they 
wore  light  shoes.*' — And  again:  "The  women  here, 
like  those  in  most  warm  climates,  ripen  very  early,  and 
decay  proportionably  soon.  They  arc,  generally 
speaking,  pretty,  with  good  complexions,  and  an  air  of 
freshness  and  brilliancy,  but  this  1  am  told  is  very  evan- 
escent ;  and  whereas,  in  England,  a  woman  is  in  the 
full  bloom  of  health  and  beauty,  from  twenty  to  five 
and  thirty;  here,  they  scarce  reach  the  first  period 
without  being  faded,  and  looking  old.  They  marry 
very  young,  and  this  is  another  reason  why  age  comes 
prematurely  upon  them.  There  was  a  fair  young  thing 
at  dinner  to-day,  who  did  not  look  above  seventeen,  and 
she  was  a  wife.  As  for  their  figures,  like  those  of  the 
French  women,  they  are  too  well  dressed  for  one  to 
judge  exactly  what  they  are  really  like:  they  arc,  for 
the  most  part,  short  and  slight,  with  remarkably  pretty 
feet  and  ancles ;  but  there's  too  much  pelerine  and  pet- 
ticoat, and  "dc  quoi"  of  every  sort  to  guess  any  thing 
more," — p.  88. 

This  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  one  on  which  we  should 
be  averse  to  enter  the  lists  with  Mrs.  Butler,  pre- 
judiced as  she  most  probably  is.  But  some  of  her  ob- 
servations on  the  mode  of  nurturing  females,  strike  us 
as  exhibiting  good  sense:  In  the  following  note  to  the 
above,  we  apprehend  there  is  much  truth : 

"The  climate  of  this  country  is  made  the  scape-goat 
upon  which  all  the  ill  looks,  and  ill  health  of  the  ladies 
ia  laid  ;  but  while  they  are  brought  up  as  effeminately 
as  they  are,  take  as  little  exercise,  live  in  rooms  heated 
like  ovens  during  the  winter,  and  marry  as  early  as 
they  do ;  it  will  appear  evident,  that  many  causes  com- 
bine with  on  extremely  variable  climate,  to  sallow  their 
complexions,  and  destroy  their  constitutions." 

"We  are  sorry  to  be  forced  to  say,  that  there  is  also 


much  sound  sense  and  unwelcome  truth  in  her  remarks 
upon  the  situation  of  married  females  in  our  fashiona- 
ble circles  generally,  (although  the  picture  is  over- 
wrought and  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  northern 
females,)  which  we  quote  from  Vol.  L  p.  160. 

"The  dignified  and  graceful  influence  which  married 
women  among  us  exercise  over  the  tone  of  manners, 
uniting  the  duties  of  home  to  the  charms  of  social  life ; 
and  bearing,  at  once,  like  the  orange  tree  the  fair  fruits 
of  maturity  with  the  blossoms  of  their  spring,  is  utterly 
unknown  here.  Married  women  are  either  house- 
drudges  and  nursery-maids,  or,  if  they  appear  in  society, 
comparative  cyphers ;  and  the  retiring,  modest  youth- 
ful bearing,  which  among  us  distinguishes  girls  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  is  equally  unknown.  Society  is  entirely  led 
by  chits,  who  in  England  would  be  sitting  behind  a 
pinafore;  the  consequence  is,  that  it  has  neither  the 
elegance,  refinement,  nor  the  propriety  which  belong 
to  ours ;  but  is  a  noisy,  racketty,  vulgar  congregation  of 
dining  boys  and  girls,  alike  without  style  and  deco- 
rum." 

This  view  of  manners  is  drawn  from  the  society  of 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia; — appended 
to  the  above  extract,  is  a  note,  entering  more  into  the 
details  of  her  impressions  regarding  their  fashionable 
circles,  which  we  give  entire: 

"When  we  arrived  in  America,  we  brought  letters  of 
introduction  to  several  persons  in  New  York;  many 
were  civil  enough  to  call  upon  us,  we  were  invited  out 
to  sundry  parlies,  and  were  introduced  into  what  is 
there  called  the  first  society.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  description  of  it,  but  will  only  say,  that  I  was 
most  disagreeably  astonished ;  and  had  it  been  my  fate 
to  have  passed  through  the  country  as  rapidly  as  most 
travellers  do,  I  should  have  carried  away  a  very  unfa- 
vorable impression  of  the  best  society  of  New  York. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  me,  my  visits  were  repealed 
and  my  stay  prolonged :  and  in  the  course  of  time  I 
became  acquainted  with  many  individuals  whose  man- 
ners and  acquirements  were  of  a  high  order,  and  from 
whose  intercourse  I  derived  the  greatest  gratification. 
But  they  generally  did  me  the  favor  to  visit  me,  and  I 
still  could  not  imagine  how  it  happened  that  I  never 
met  them  at  the  parties  to  which  I  was  invited,  and  in 
the  circles  where  I  visited.  1  soon  discovered  that  they 
formed  a  society  among  themselves,  where  all  those 
qualities  which  I  had  looked  for  among  the  self-styled 
beat,  were  to  be  found.  When  I  name  Miss  Sedgewick, 
Halleck,  Irving,  Bryant,  Paulding  and  some  of  less  fame, 
but  whose  acquirements  rendered  their  companionship 
delightful  indeed,  amongst  whom  I  felt  proud  and  happy 
to  find  several  of  my  own  name ;  it  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear singular  that  they  should  feel  too  well  satisfied 
with  the  resources  of  their  own  society,  either  to  min- 
gle in  that  of  the  vulgar  fashionables,  or  seek  with  avi- 
dity the  acquaintance  of  every  stranger  that  arrives  in 
New  York.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  foreigners 
have  spoken  as  they  have,  of  what  is  termed  fashiona- 
ble society  here,  or  have  condemned,  with  unqualified 
censure,  the  manners  and  tone  prevailing  in  it ;  their 
condemnations  are  true  and  just  as  regards  what  they 
see:  nor  perhaps,  would  they  be  much  inclined  to 
moderate  them,  when  they  found  that  persons  possess- 
ing every  quality  that  can  render  intercourse  between 
rational  creatures  desirable,  were  held  in  light  esteem, 
and  neglected,  as  either  bores,  blues,  or  dowdies,  by 
those  so  infinitely  their  inferiors  in  every  worthy  ac- 
complishment. The  same  separation,  or  if  anything 
a  still  stronger  one,  subsists  in  Philadelphia,  between 
the  self-styled  fashionables,  and  the  real  good  society. 
The  distinction  there,  is  really  of  a  nature  perfectly  lu- 
dicrous; a  friend  of  mine  was  describing  to  me  a  family 
whose  manners  were  unexceptionable,  and  whose  men- 
tal accomplishments  were  of  a  high  order ;  upon  my 
expressing  some  surprise  that  I  had  never  met  with  them, 
my  informant  replied,  "Oh,  no,  they  are  not  received 
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by  the  Chestnut  street  tet."  If  I  were  called  upon  to 
define  that  society  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
which  ranks  (by  right  of  self-arrogation,)  as  first  and 
beat;  I  should  say  it  is  a  purely  dancing  society,  where 
a  fiddle  is  indispensable  to  keep  its  members  awake; 
and  where  their  brains  and  tongues  seem,  by  common 
consent,  to  feel  that  they  had  much  better  give  up  the 
care  of  mutual  entertainment  to  the  feet  of  the  parlies 
assembled,  and  they  judge  well.  Now,  I  beg  leave 
clearly  to  be  understood,  there  is  another,  and  a  far 
more  desirable  circle ;  but  it  is  not  the  one  into  which 
strangers  find  their  wny  generally.  To  an  Englishman, 
this  fashionable  society  presents,  indeed,  a  pitiful  sam- 
ple of  lofty  pretensions  without  adequate  foundation. 
Here  is  a  constant  endeavor  to  imitate  those  stales  of 
European  society,  which  have  for  their  basis  the  feudal 
spirit  of  the  early  ages;  and  which  are  rendered  vene 
ruble  by  their  rank,  powerful  by  their  wealth,  and 
refined,  and  in  some  decree  respectable,  by  great  and 
general  mental  cultivation.  Of  Boston  I  have  not 
spoken.  The  society  there,  is  of  an  infinitely  superior 
order.  A  very  general  degree  of  information,  and  a 
much  greater  simplicity  of  manners  render  it  infinitely 
more  agreeable,"— pp.  161-2. 

As  few  matters,  worldly  or  spiritual,  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  our  authoress,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  her 
pen  was  occasionally  dipped  in  the  political  cauldron 
But  as  her  ideas  are  in  most  instances  tinged  with  her 
own  nitional  prejudices,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them 
longer  than  to  say  that  she  sees  already  a  decided  aris- 
tocratic tendency  among  us,  and  to  quote  the  following 
summary  of  her  opinion  as  to  the  permanence  of  our 
institutions  and  government : — "  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  a  republic  is  the  noblest,  highest,  and  purest  form 
of  government;  but  I  believe  that  according  to  the  pre 
sent  disposition  of  human  creatures,  'tis  a  mere  beau 
ideal,  totally  incapable  of  realization.  What  the  world 
may  be  fit  for  six  hundred  years  hence,  I  cannot  exactly 
perceive— but  in  the  mean  time,  'tis  my  conviction  that 
America  will  be  a  monarchy  before  I  am  a  skeleton." 
p.  56.  If  argument  with  a  lady  on  such  a  subject  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  precepts  of  gallantry,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  unprofitable  where  the  causes  of  her  belief  are 
so  vaguely  stated.  And  we  think  she  has  furnished  the 
best  argument  against  herself  in  her  frequent  compari- 
sons of  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  tint  of  the  laboring  class  in  England,  in 
which  she  constantly  decides  in  favor  of  America. 
It  will  scarcely  be  argued  that  a  people  enjoying  such 
blessings  as  she  ascribes  to  the  condition  of  the  mass  of 
American  citizens,  could  easily  be  induced  to  change 
their  government,  and  yield  up  a  certain  good  for  a 
doubtful  improvement — far  less  that  they  would  wil- 
lingly submit  lo  a  form  of  government  which  they  look 
upon  as  particularly  odious.  The  following  passage 
shows  what  are  her  views  of  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  among  us : 

"  I  never  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  in  this  coun- 
try, as  yesterday  returning  from  Hoboken.  The  walks 
along  the  river  and  through  the  woods,  the  steamers 
crossing  from  the  city,  were  absolutely  thronged  with  a 
cheerful,  well-dressed  population  abroad,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  pleasure  and  exercise.  Journeymen,  labor- 
ers, handicraftsmen,  tradespeople,  with  their  families, 
bearing  all  in  their  dress  and  looks  evident  signs  of 
well-being  and  contentment,  were  all  flocking  from 
their  confined  avocations,  into  the  pure  air,  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  beautiful  shade  of  this  lovely  place.  I 
do  not  know  any  spectacle  which  could  give  a  foreigner, 
especially  an  Englishman,  a  better  illustration  of  that 


peculiar  excellence  of  the  American  government— the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  the  lower  classes.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  said  that  this  was  a  holiday,  or  an  occasion 
of  peculiar  festivity — it  was  a  common  week-day- 
such  as  our  miserable  manufacturing  population  spends 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-down,  in  confined,  incessant,  un- 
healthy toil— to  earn,  at  iu  conclusion,  die  inadequate 
reward  of  health  and  happiness  so  wasted— the  con- 
trast struck  me  forcibly — it  rejoiced  my  heart;  it  surely 
was  an  object  of  contemplation,  that  any  one  who  had 
a  heart  must  have  rejoiced  in." 

We  had  intended  to  make  several  additional  extracts 
from  what  we  think  the  better  portions  of  the  Journal, 
such  as  would  exhibit  the  authoress  in  her  most  favora- 
ble light.  But  we  have  "doodled"  so  long  on  the  way, 
that  those  extracts  must  be  brief,  and  will  probably  fail 
to  do  the  justice  we  proposed  to  the  fair  writer.  As  how- 
ever,  we  have  not  selected  the  wont  of  the  passages 
from  those  which  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  censure,  we 
may  be  forgiven,  if  we  should  fail  to  quote  the  tot  of 
those  which  exhibit  her  good  sense  and  ability  as  a 
writer. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  she 
says: 

"The  chasing,  enslaving,  and  destroying  creatures, 
whose  existence,  however  inferior,  is  as  justly  theirs,  as 
that  of  the  most  refined  European  is  his;  who  for  the 
most  part,  too,  receive  their  enemies  with  open-handed 
hospitality,  until  taught  treachery  by  being  betrayed, 
and  cruelly  by  fear;  the  driving  the  child  of  the  soil 
off  it,  or,  what  is  fifty  times  worse,  chaining  him  to  till 
it;  all  the  various  forms  of  desolation  which  hare  ever 
followed  the  landing  of  civilized  men  upon  uncivilized 
shores ;  in  short,  the  theory  and  practice  of  discovery 
and  conquest,  as  recorded  in  all  history,  is  a  very  singu- 
lar and  painful  subject  of  contemplation. 

"  *Tis  true,  that  cultivation  and  civilization,  the  arts 
and  sciences  that  render  life  useful,  the  knowledge  that 
ennobles,  the  adornments  that  refine  existence,  above 
all,  the  religion  thai  is  its  most  sacred  trust  and  dear 
reward,  all  these,  like  pure  sunshine  and  healthful  airs 
following  a  hurricane,  succeed  the  devastation  of  (he 


tivader ;  but  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  swept 
away  arc  not  the  lew,  and  though  I  believe  that  good 
alone  is  God's  result,  it  seems  a  fearful  proof  of  the  evil 
wherewith  this  earth  is  cursed,  that  eood  cannot  pro- 
gress but  over  such  a  path.  No  one,  beholding  the  pros- 
perous and  promising  state  of  this  fine  country,  could 
wish  it  again  untenanted  of  its  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious possessors;  yet  even  while  looking  with  admira- 
tion nl  all  they  have  achieved,  with  expectation  amount- 
ing to  certainty  to  all  that  they  will  yet  accomplish; 
'tis  difficult  to  refrain  from  bestowing  some  thoughts  of 
pity  and  of  sadness  upon  those,  whose  homes  have  been 
overturned,  whose  language  has  past  away,  and  whose 
feet  are  daily  driven  further  from  those  territories  of 
which  they  were  once  sole  and  sovereign  lords.  How 
strange  it  is  to  think,  that  less  than  one  hundred  years 
ago,  these  shores,  resounding  with  the  voice  of  popu- 
lous cities — these  waters,  laden  with  the  commerce  of 
the  wide  world,  were  silent  wildernesses,  where  sprang 
and  fell  the  forest  leaves,  where  ebbed  and  flowed  the 
ocean  tides  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year  n 
uninterrupted  stillness ;  where  the  great  sun,  who  look- 
ed on  the  vast  empires  of  the  east,  its  mouldering  king- 
doms, its  lordly  palaces,  its  ancient  temples,  its  swarm- 
ing cities,  came  and  looked  down  upon  the  still  dwelling 
of  utter  loneliness,  where  nature  sat  enthroned  in  ever* 
lasting  beauty,  undisturbed  by  the  far  offdin  of  worlds 
"  beyond  the  flood." 
There  is  eloquence  and  good  feeling  in  the  following 
"  In  beholding  this  fine  young  giant  of  a  world,  with 
all  its  magnificent  capabilities  for  greatness,  I  »hi»k 
every  Englishman  must  feel  unmingled  regret  * 
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unjust  and  unwise  course  of  policy  which  alienated 
such  a  child  from  the  parent  government  But,  at  ihe 
same  lime,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  some 
other  course  must,  ere  long,  have  led  to  the  same  result, 
even  if  England  had  pursued  a  more  maternal  course 
of  conduct  towards  America.  No  one,  beholding  this 
enormous  country,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  wa- 
tered with  ten  thousand  glorious  rivers,  combining  every 
variety  of  climate  and  soil ;  therefore,  every  variety  of 
produce  and  population ;  possessing  within  itself  every 
resource  that  other  nations  are  forced  either  to  buy 
abroad,  or  to  create  substitutes  for  at  home ;  no  one, 
seeing  the  internal  wealth  of  America,  the  abundant 
fertility  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  riches  heaped  below 
it,  the  unparalleled  facilities  for  the  intercourse  of  men, 
snd  the  interchange  of  their  possessions  throughout  its 
vast  extent,  can  fur  an  instant  indulge  the  thought  that 
such  a  country  was  ever  destined  to  be  an  appendage 
to  any  other  in  the  world,  or  that  any  chain  of  circum- 
stances whatever,  could  have  long  maintained  in  depen- 
dence a  people  furnished  with  every  means  of  freedom 
and  greatness.  But  far  from  regretting  that  America 
has  thrown  off  her  allegiance,  and  regarding  her  as  a 
rebellious  subject,  and  irreverent  child;  England  will 
surely,  ere  long,  learn  to  look  upon  this  country  as  the 
inheritor  of  her  glory ;  the  younger  England,  destined 
to  perpetuate  the  language,  the  memory,  the  virtues  of 
the  noble  land  from  which  she  is  descended.  Loving 
and  honoring  my  country,  as  I  do,  I  cannot  look  apon 
America  with  any  feeling  of  hostility.  I  do  not  only 
hear  the  voice  of  England  in  the  language  of  this  peo- 
ple, but  I  recognize  in  al!  their  best  qualities,  their  in- 
dustry, their  honesty,  their  sturdy  independence  of 
spirit,  the  very  witnesses  of  their  origin,  they  are  En- 
glish ;  no  other  people  in  the  world  would  have  licked 
us  as  they  did ;  nor  any  other  people  in  the  world, 
built  upon  the  ground  they  won,  so  sound,  and  strong, 
and  fair  an  edifice. 

M  With  regard  to  what  I  hare  said  in  the  beginning 
of  this  note,  of  the  many  reasons  which  combined  to 
render  this  country  independent  of  all  others;  I  think 
they  in  some  measure  tell  against  the  probability  of  its 
long  remaining  at  unity  with  itself.  Such  numerous 
and  clashing  interests;  such  strong  and  opposite  indi- 
viduality of  character  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern states;  above  all,  such  enormous  extent  of  country  ; 
seem  rationally  to  present  many  points  of  insecurity ; 
many  probabilities  of  separations  and  breakings  asun- 
der; but  all  this  lies  far  on,  and  I  leave  it  to  those  who 
have  good  eyes  for  a  distance."   Vol.  i.  pp.  187-8. 

From  her  description  of  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  ri- 
ver, which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
work,  we  can  give  but  two  brief  passages  : 

"  We  passed  the  light-house  of  Stoney  Point,  now 
the  peaceful  occupant  of  the  territory,  where  the  blood 
in  English  veins  was  poured  out  by  English  hands,  du- 
ring the  struggle  between  old  established  tyranny  and 
the  infant  liberties  of  this  giant  world.  Over  all  and 
each,  the  blessed  sky  bent  its  blue  arch,  resplendently 
clear  and  bright,  while  far  away  the  distant  summits 
of  the  highlands  rose  one  above  another,  shutting  in 
the  world,  and  almost  appearing  as  though  each  bend 
of  the  river  must  find  us  locked  in  their  shadowy  cir- 
cle* without  means  of  onward  progress."  VoLL  p.  207. 

"  Where  are  the  poets  of  this  land?  Why  such  a 
world  should  bring  forth  men  with  minds  and  souls 
larger  and  stronger  than  any  that  ever  dwelt  in  mortal 
flesh.    Where  are  the  poets  of  this  land?  They  should 
be  giants,  too;  Homers  and  M ikons,  and  Goethes  and 
Dan  tea,  and  Shakspearea.    Have  these  glorious  scenes 
poured  no  inapi  rings  into  hearts  worthy  to  behold  and 
pmisc  their  beauty  ?  Is  there  none  to  come  here  and 
worship  among  these  hills  and  waters,  till  his  heart 
burns  within  him,  and  the  hymn  of  inspiration  flows 
from  his  lips,  and  rises  to  the  sky  ?  Is  there  not  one 
among  the  sons  of  such  a  soil  to  send  forth  its  praises 


to  the  universe,  to  throw  new  glory  round  the  moun- 
tains, new  beauty  over  the  waves?  is  inanimate  na- 
ture, alone,  here  "telling  the  glories  of  God?"  Oh, 
surely,  surely,  there  will  come  a  time  when  this  lovely 
land  will  be  vocal  with  the  sound  of  song,  when  every 
close-locked  valley,  and  waving  wood,  rifled  rock  and 
flowing  stream  shall  have  their  praise.  Yet  'tis  strange 
how  marvellously  unpoetical  these  people  are!  How 
swallowed  up  in  life  and  its  daily  realities,  wants,  and 
cares  ;  how  full  of  toil  and  thrift,  and  money-getting 
labor.  Even  the  heathen  Dutch,  among  us  the  very 
antipodes  of  all  poetry,  have  found  names  such  ns  the 
Donder  Berg  for  the  hills,  whilst  the  Americans  christen 
them  Butter  Hill,  the  Crow's  Nest,  and  such  like.  Per- 
haps some  hundred  years  hence,  when  wealth  has  been 
amassed  by  individuals,  and  the  face  of  society  begins 
to  grow  chequered,  as  in  the  old  lands  of  Europe, 
when  the  whole  mass  of  population  shall  no  longer 
go  running  along  the  level  road  of  toil  and  profit, 
when  inequalities  of  rank  shall  exist,  and  the  rich  man 
shall  be  able  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  poetry,  and  the 
poor  man  who  makes  verses,  no  longer  be  asked, 
"  Why  don't  you  cast  up  accounts?"  when  all  this 
comes  to  pass,  as  perhapa  some  day  it  may,  America 
will  have  poets.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  men  such 
as  the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  the  Puritan 
founders  of  New  England,  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
should  not  have  had  amongst  them  some  men,  or  at 
least  man,  in  whose  mind  the  stern  and  enduring  cou- 
rage, the  fervent,  enthusiastic  piety,  the  unbending  love 
of  liberty,  which  animated  them  all,  become  the  inspi- 
ration to  poetic  thought,  and  the  suggestion  of  poetical 
utterance.  They  should  have  had  a  Milton  or  a  K lop- 
stock  amongst  them.  Yet  after  all,  they  had  excite- 
ment of  another  sort,  and  moreover,  the  difficulties, 
and  dangers,  and  distresses  of  a  fate  of  unparalleled 
hardship,  to  engross  all  the  energies  of  their  minds  ;  and 
I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  poetry  iB  but  a  hot- 
house growth."  Vol.  i.  pp.  212-13. 

Our  friends,  (Miter  (Hdschocl  and  Jlnthony  Jbsolutr, 
will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Butler  abjures  the 
Waltz,  and  agrees  with  them  in  objecting  to  its  ten- 
dency : 

44  Dr.    called,  and  gave  me  a  sermon  about 

waltzing.    As  it  was  perfectly  good  sense,  to  which  I 

could  reply  nothing  whatever,  in  the  shape  of  objection, 

1  promised  him  never  to  waltz  again,  except  with  a 

woman,  or  my  brother.  •  *  *  * 
******* 

After  all,  'tis  not  fitting  that  a  man  should  put  his  arm 
round  one's  waist,  whether  one  belongs  to  any  one  but 
one's  self  or  not.  'Tismuch  against  what  I  have  always 
thought  most  sacred, — the  dignity  of  a  woman  in  her 
own  eyes,  and  those  of  others.  I  like  Dr.  — —  most 
exceedingly.  He  spoke  every  way  to  my  feelings  of 
what  was  right  to-day.  AAer  saying  that  he  fell  con- 
vinced from  conversations  which  he  had  heard  amongst 
men,  that  waltzing  was  immoral  in  its  tendency,  he 
added,  '  I  am  married,  and  have  been  in  love,  and  can- 
not imagine  any  thing  more  destructive  of  the  deep 
and  devoted  respect  which  love  is  calculated  to  excite 
in  every  honorable  man's  heart,  not  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual object  of  his  affection,  but  for  her  whole  sex, 
than  to  see  any  and  every  impertinent  coxcomb  in  a 
ball  room,  come  up  to  her,  and,  without  remorse  or 
hesitation,  clasp  her  waist,  imprison  her  hand,  and  ab- 
solutely whirl  her  round  in  his  arms.'  So  spake  the 
Doctor ;  and  my  sense  of  propriety,  and  conviction  of 
right,  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  saying.  So, 
farewell,  sweet  German  Waltz !  next  to  hock,  the  most 
intoxicating  growth  of  the  Rbcinland.  I  shall  never 
keep  time  to  your  pleasant  measure  again ! — no  mat- 
ter ;  after  all,  anything  is  better  than  to  be  lightly  spo- 
ken of,  and  to  deserve  such  mention."  VoL  i.  pp.  227- 
28. 

Mrs.  Butler  seems  to  have  no  great  love  of  the  dra- 
matic art— that  is,  the  art  of  stage  performance.  Se- 
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vcral  pages  in  the  second  volume  are  devoted  to  this 
subject,  (pp.  59,  60  and  61)  in  which  she  argues  with 
great  force  in  support  of  the  position,  that  acting  is 
**  the  very  lowest  of  the  arts."  Like  all  her  criticisms 
of  subjects  connected  with  the  stage,  it  is  an  admirable 
passage ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  quotation.  A  shorter 
one  conveys  the  same  idea,  in  eloquent  language  : 

u  I  acted  like  a  wretch,  of  course ;  how  could  I  do 
otherwise  ?  Oh,  Juliet !  vision  of  the  south !  rose  of 
the  garden  of  the  earth !  was  this  the  glorious  hymn 
that  Sliakspeare  hallowed  to  your  praise  ?  was  this  the 
mingled  strain  of  Love's  sweet  going  forth,  and  Death's 
dark  victory,  over  which  my  heart  and  soul  have  been 
poured  out  in  wonder  and  ecstacy  ? — How  I  do  loathe 
the  stage  !  these  wretched,  tawdry,  glittering  rags,  flung 
over  the  breathing  forms  of  ideal  loveliness ;  these  mi- 
serable, poor,  and  pitiful  substitutes  for  the  glories  with 
which  poetry  has  invested  her  magnificent  and  fair 
creations— ihe  glories  with  which  our  imagination  re- 
flects them  back  again.  What  a  mass  of  wretched 
mumming  mimickry  acting  is.  Pasteboard  and  paint, 
for  the  thick  breathing  orange  groves  of  the  south  ; 
green  silk  and  oiled  parchment,  for  the  solemn  splendor 
of  her  noon  of  night ;  wooden  platforms  and  canvass 
curtains,  for  the  solid  marble  balconies,  and  rich  dark 
draperies  of  Juliet's  sleeping  chamber,  that  shrine  of  love 
and  beauty ;  rouge,  for  the  startled  life-blood  in  the  cheek 
of  that  young  passionate  woman  ;  an  actress,  a  mi- 
micker,  a  sham  creature,  me,  in  fact,  or  any  other  one, 
for  that  loveliest  and  most  wonderful  conception,  in 
which  all  that  is  true  in  nature,  and  all  that  is  exquisite 
in  fancy,  arc  moulded  into  a  living  form.  To  act  this! 
to  act  R-omeo  and  Juliet! — horror!  horror!  how  I  do 
loathe  my  most  impotent  and  un poetical  craft !"  Vol. 
ii.  pp.  16—17. 

In  another  and  sadder  strain,  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful portions,  from  which  we  can  only  select  the  fol- 
lowing—and with  this  our  extracts  must  end: 

"  Tis  strange,  that  Messenger  Bird  threw  more  than 
a  passing  gloom  over  me.  If  the  dead  do  indeed  be- 
hold those  whom  they  have  loved,  with  loving  eyes 
and  fond  remembrance,  do  not  the  sorrows,  the  weari- 
ness, the  toiling,  the  despairing  of  those  dear  ones  rise 
even  into  the  abodes  of  peace,  and  wring  the  souls  of 
those  who  thence  look  down  upon  the  earth,  and  see 
the  wo  and  anguish  suffered  here  ?  Or,  if  they  do  not 
feel,— if,  freed  from  this  mortal  coil,  they  forget  all  they 
have  suffered,  all  that  we  yet  endure,  oh !  then  what 
four-fold  trash  is  human  love  !  what  vain  and  miserable 
straws  arc  all  the  deep,  the  dear,  the  grasping  affections 
twined  in  our  hearts'  fibres, — mingled  with  our  blood  ! — 
how  poor  are  all  things— how  beggarly  is  life.  Oh,  to 
think  that  while  we  yet  are  bowed  in  agony  and  mourn- 
ing over  the  dead, — while  our  bereaved  hearts  are  ach- 
ing, and  our  straining  eyes  looking  to  that  heaven,  be- 
yond which  we  think  they  yet  may  hear  our  cries,  they 
yet  may  see  our  anguish,  the  dead,  the  loved,  the 
mourned,  nor  see,  nor  hear ;  or  if  they  do,  look  down 
with  cold  and  careless  gaze  upon  the  love  that  lifts  our 
very  souls  in  desperate  yearning  towards  them."  Vol. 
ii.  pp.  54-55. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  ourreodcrs  an  idea 
of  this  very  remarkable  book — a  task  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty from  its  variable  features,  its  mixture  of  sense 
and  silliness,  of  prejudice  and  liberality — almost  every 
page  bearing  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.  There 
are  many  things  which  have  elicited  censure,  on  which 
we  have  not  laid  any  stress,  and  among  these  are  the 
frequent  exhibitions  of  attachment  to  her  native  coun- 
try, and  preference  of  its  people,  its  customs,  its  laws, 
&c.  to  those  of  America.  We  cannot  find  fault  with 
her  for  so  noble  and  so  natural  a  sentiment,  even  though 


it  should  lead  her  to  depreciate  and  underrate  us.  Be- 
sides, she  acknowledges  the  blindness  of  her  partial  ay 
to  England,  and  speaks  of  it  with  great  candor,  u  t 
national  characteristic: 

"  How  we  English  folks  do  cling  to  our  own  habiu, 
our  own  views,  our  own  things,  our  own  people;  how 
in  spite  of  all  our  wanderings  and  scatterings  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth,  like  so  many  Jews,  we  never 
lose  our  distinct  and  national  individuality;  nor  fail  to 
lay  hold  of  one  another's  skirts,  to  laugh  at  and  depre- 
ciate all  that  differs  from  that  country,  which  we  de- 
light in  forsaking  for  any  and  all  others."  VoL  i.  p.  90. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tatorial manner  of  the  writer.  A  female,  and  a  young 
one  too,  cannot  speak  with  the  self-confidence  which 
marks  this  book,  without  jarring  somewhat  upon  Ame- 
rican notions  of  the  retiring  delicacy  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. But  the  early  induction  of  Mrs.  B.  upon  the 
stage,  has  evidently  given  her  a  precocious  self-depend- 
ence and  a  habit  of  forming  her  own  opinions.  There 
is  perhaps  no  situation  in  which  human  vanity  is  «o 
powerfully  excited,  as  that  of  the  favorite  actor.  The 
directness  of  the  applause  which  greets  his  successful 
efforts  is  most  intoxicating,  and  mingles  so  much 
admiration  of  the  performer  with  delight  at  the  per- 
formance, that  he  or  she,  whose  vanity  should  resist 
its  fascinations,  must  be  a  stoic  indeed.*  The  ef- 
fects of  this  personal  homage,  added  to  the  advantages 

*  This  position  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  by 
some  modern  English  writer,  but  by  whom  we  have 
forgotten,  Mrs.  Butler  is  fully  aware  of  the  intoxica- 
ting nature  of  the  applause  bestowed  on  actors,  and 
speaks  most  sensibly  on  the  subject,  although  she  is 
probably  unconscious  of  its  full  effects  upon  her  own 
feelings,  and  manner  of  thinking  and  writing. 

"  Excitement,*"  says  she,  "  is  reciprocal  between  the 
performer  and  the  audience ;  he  creates  it  in  them,  and 
receives  it  back  again  from  them :  and  in  that  last  scene 
in  Fazio,  half  the  effect  that  I  produce  is  derived  from 
the  applause  which  I  receive,  the  very  noise  and  tumult 
of  which  tends  to  heighten  the  nervous  energy  which 
the  scene  itself  begets.' 

The  idea  is  farther  carried  out  in  the  following  strik- 
ing passage : 

"The  evanescent  nature  of  his  triumph,  however  an 
actor  may  deplore  it,  is  in  fact  but  an  instance  of  the 
broad  moral  justice  by  which  all  thing*  are  so  evenly 
balanced.  If  ho  can  hope  for  no  fame  beyond  mer« 
mention,  when  once  his  own  generation  passe*  away, 
at  least  his  power,  and  his  glory,  and  his  reign  is  in  b<* 
own  person,  and  during  his  own  life.  There  is  ■eareely 
to  be  conceived  a  popularity  for  the  moment  more  in- 
toxicating than  that  of  a  great  actor  in  his  dav,  so  rows 
of  it  becomes  mixed  up  with  the  individual  hunst!£ 
The  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  enchant  us 
through  their  works ;  and  with  very,  very  few  ei cap- 
tions, their  works,  and  not  their  very  persons  are  the 
objects  of  admiration  and  applause  ;  it  is  to  their  nunc* 
we  are  beholden ;  and  though  a  certain  degree  of  cart- 
osity  and  popularity  necessarily  wait  even  upon  their 
bodily  presence,  it  is  faint  compared  with  that  which  a 
bestowed  upon  the  actor ;  and  for  good  reason*— he  ■ 
himself  his  work.  His  voice,  his  eyes,  his  gestures,  are 
his  art,  and  admiration  of  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
admiration  for  him.  This  renders  the' ephemeral  rkry 
which  he  earns  so  vivid,  and  in  some  measure  maj_be 
supposed  to  compensate  for  its  short  duration.  The 
great  of  the  earth,  whose  fame  has  arisen  like  the  shin- 
ing of  the  sun,  have  often  toiled  through  their  wh<v 
lives  in  comparative  obscurity,  through  the  narrffw 
and  dark  paths  of  existence.  Their  reward  was  never 
given  to  their  hands  here, — it  is  but  just  their  f^T 
should  be  lasting.   VoL  ii.  pp.  61-62. 
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of  ber  birth,  and  her  really  masculine  intellect,  are  ap- 
parent in  Mrs.  B's  Journal.  But  she  also  displays  some 
fine  feminine  traits,  which  the  flatteries  of  delighted 
audiences,  the  admiration  of  ambitious  fashionables, 
and  the  consciousness  of  being  the  chief  Lion  of  the 
day,  could  not  destroy.  Her  sympathy  for  a  sick  lady, 
lodging  in  the  same  house  in  Philadelphia,  is  frequently 
and  delicately  expressed ;  and  various  other  incidents 
shew  that  kindness  and  generosity  are  among  her 
prominent  qualities.  Many  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  as  appears  from  them,  she  was 
attentive  to  the  performance  of  her  devotions  :  Yet  we 
cannot  but  think  her  religion  as  displayed  in  this  book, 
more  a  sentiment  than  a  principle;  rather  the  imbody- 
ing  of  a  poetical  fancy,  than  that  pervading  feeling  of 
the  heart  which  enters  into  and  characterizes  the  actions 
of  those  who  feel  its  influence. — In  conclusion,  we  will 
repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that  there  is  much  to 
admire  and  much  to  condemn  in  this  work— enough 
of  the  former  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
(as  it  is  one  of  the  most  original)  that  has  recently  is- 
sued from  the  press;  and  in  censuring  its  faults  it  will 
be  but  justice  to  bear  in  mind  a  sentiment  of  Mrs.  B. ; 
"  After  all,  if  people  generally  did  but  know  the  dif- 
ficulty of  doing  well,  they  would  be  less  damnatory 
upon  those  who  do  ill."  p.  114,  vol.  i. 

EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 

In  presenting  the  ninth  number  of  the  Messenger  to 
our  readers,  we  take  occasion  to  make  some  brief  refe- 
rences to  its  contents.  Besides  contributions  from  old 
friends,  to  whom  we  have  been  formerly  indebted,  it 
contains  seven  prose  articles  from  new  correspondents, 
some  of  whom  are  entirely  unknown  to  us,  all  of  whom 
are  welcome  to  our  pages. 

Of  the  sixth  number  of  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Tripoli,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of 
and  sustains  the  character  of  the  preceding  numbers. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  tho  "  Letters  of  a  Sister,*'  in 
which  the  vivacity  that  has  elicited  so  much  praise  of 
the  former  numbers,  is  not  diminished. 

The  descriptions  of  Virginia  scenery,  in  the  article  on 
"  The  House  Mountain,"  and  the  "  Visit  to  the  Virginia 
Springs,"  are  highly  attractive.  The  former  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  graphic  delineations  and  glowing  imagery — 
the  latter  abounds  with  useful  information,  conveyed 
in  an  attractive  style ;  and  its  writer  describes  the 
scenes  he  visited  with  great  clearness. 

The  third  number  upon  the  "  Fine  Jlrts,n  is  an  ad- 
mirable article.  The  writer  warms  as  he  progresses 
wiixt  his  subject. 

We  would  particularly  recommend  the  article  on  the 
"  Rational  Importance  of  Mineral  Possessions,"  &c.  The 
application  of  general  truths  to  our  own  peculiar  situ- 
ation, is  made  with  much  force  in  that  article. 

Our  stranger  correspondent,  Anthony  Absolute,  has 
very  delicately  satirized  the  opposers  of  the  amuse- 
ment of  dancing.   His  style  is  evidently  modelled  after 
that  of  some  of  the  numbers  of  the  Spectator,  and  he 
is  uncommonly  happy  in  keeping  up  a  vein  of  quiet 
humor  throughout.  His  grave  irony  is  highly  amusing. 
The  writer  of  an  article  on  "  Recent  American  Novels," 
to  us  to  have  expressed  some  opinions  hastily, 
and    to  estimate  the  merits  of  some  of  our  native 
write"  incorrectly.    He  has  surely  overlooked  the 


author  of  Calavar,  in  classing  the  successors  of  Cooper 
and  Irving,  as  "dwarfish,"  and  their  efforts  as  "puny." 
He  was  not  in  fault  in  passing  over  the  author  of 
"  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,"  as  that  work  had  not  appeared 
when  his  article  was  penned ;  and  Swallow  Barn  does 
not  rank  as  a  novel.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Dr.  Bird  will  prove  themselves  worthy  successors 
to  Cooper  and  Irving  (so  far  as  the  latter  may  be 
considered  a  novel  writer,)  when  the  mantles  shall  full 
from  their  shoulders — nor  will  Mr.  Sims,  the  author  of 
Guy  Rivers  and  the  Yemassie,  (either  of  which,  we 
apprehend,  are  superior  to  the  Insurgents,)  be  far  behind. 
The  reviewer  seems  to  us  rather  inconsistent  in  his 
allusions  to  Cooper,  Irving,  Paulding  and  Miss  Scdge- 
wick:  But  we  have  not  room  to  particularize.  With 
regard  to  the  two  former,  the  opinions  of  a  Young 
Scotchman,  in  the  interesting  letter  which  we  publish 
in  this  number,  are  worthy  of  attention.  We  arc  happy 
to  say,  that  extracts  from  his  "Letters  on  the  United 
States,"  will  be  continued  in  the  Messenger.  We  doubt 
not  they  will  be  read  with  avidity. 

"  Lion-hing,"  by  Mr.  Poe,  is  an  inimitable  piece  of 
wit  and  satire :  and  the  man  must  be  far  gone  in  a 
melancholic  humor,  whose  risibility  is  not  moved  by 
this  tale.  Although  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
in  the  foreign  city  of  "  Fum  Fudge,"  the  disposition 
which  it  satirizes  is  often  displayed  in  the  cities 
of  this  country — even  in  our  own  community  ;  and  will 
probably  still  continue  to  exist,  unless  Mrs.  Butler's 
Journal  should  have  disgusted  the  fashionable  world 
with  Lions. 

The  prominent  article  for  this  month,  we  have  not 
yet  alluded  to ;  it  is  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  Character- 
istic Differences  between  the  Sexes;  the  Influence  of  Wo- 
man," fyc. — a  subject  of  great  and  abiding  interest, 
treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  comprehensive 
views  taken  by  the  writer,  of  the  whole  subject; 
the  copiousness  of  his  illustrations,  and  the  happy 
manner  in  which  they  are  brought  to  sustain  his  various 
positions,  are  striking  features  in  this  able  article.  We 
think  we  incur  no  risk  in  expressing  the  belief,  that 
this  Dissertation  when  completed,  will  be  the  most 
perfect  essay  on  the  subject,  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature. 

"  The  Grave  of  Forgotten  Genius,"  and  "Lionel  Gran- 
by,"  will  have  their  attractions,  we  doubt  not,  for  many 
of  our  readers.  The  writer  of  the  latter  possesses 
powers  of  description  of  no  mean  order.  He  paints 
objects  and  characters  skilfully,  though  at  limes  his 
style  is  somewhat  overloaded  with  words.  We  shall 
receive  his  future  chapters  with  pleasure. 

The  poetical  contributions  for  this  number  arc  gene- 
rally excellent.  We  arc  constrained  to  forbear  any 
particular  notice  of  them,  by  the  briefness  of  the  space 
which  we  have  to  occupy. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  humorous  strictures  on  modem  fashions,  by  our 
friend  "Oliver  Oidschool"  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  in- 
sertion in  the  present  number ;  he  will  appear  in  our 
next.  We  have  received  two  tales  from  "  an  inexpe- 
rienced girl  of  sixteen,"  entitled  "Lucy  Carlton"  and 
"  The  Sanfords,"  which,  although  they  exhibit  conside- 
rable talent,  are  very  deficient  in  incident.  The  sketch- 
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ing  of  character  is  mostly  good,  but  the  author  fails  to 
make  effectual  use  of  the  materials  which  she  brings  to- 
gether. We  shall  insert  "The  Sanfords"  in  our  next, 
as  the  best  of  the  two.  The  story  entitled  "  Remorse," 
is  inadmissible.  The  narrative  presents  some  dramatic 
scenes  and  situations,  of  which  the  writer  has  but  par- 
tially availed  himself;  but  defects  of  language  form  the 
principal  objection  to  his  story.  In  answer  to  Octavian's 
inquiry,  we  must  say  that  his  lines  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  those  from  his  pen  formerly  inserted  in  the 
Messenger.  And  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  publish 
all  the  contributions  received,  unless  the  Messenger 
were  twice  its  size,  we  are  constrained  to  leave  out 
some  which  are  even  passable.  "  English  Poetry,  Chap. 
II,"  and  further  extracts  from  the  MSS.  ofD.  D.  Mitch- 
ell, will  appear  in  the  next  No.  "  74c  Curse  of  the  Be- 
trayed One"  possesses  considerable  merit,  but  is  deformed 
by  faults  of  metre,  easily  amendable.  With  the  author's 
consent  we  will  make  a  few  corrections  in  his  poem, 
and  insert  it  in  our  next  number.  We  will  exercise  the 
same  pruning  prerogative  upon  the  tale  of  "  The  Re- 
claimed." The  poetical  contributions  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard,  of  Troy,  are  welcome,  and  will  appear  as  early 
as  passible;  also  some  beautiful  effusions  of  a  deceased 
lady  of  Matthews  county,  Virginia.  "Extracts  from 
the  Autobiography  of  Pertinax  Placid,  Chap.  I,"  will  have 
an  early  insertion. 

In  addressing  the  numerous  correspondents  whose 
favors  have  not  yet  appeared  in  our  numbers,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks,  which  are  due  both  to  ourselves  and  to  those 
who  write  for  the  Messenger. 

Although  our  poetical  contributions  have  in  general  met 
with  high  approbation,and  though  many  effusions  which 
we  have  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  public,  have  re- 
ceived the  just  praise  due  to  the  lofty  promptings  of 
the  muse — we  have  noticed  some  strictures  upon  cer- 
tain articles  which  we  had  considered  it  our  duty  to 
insert  in  that  department.  We  do  not  purpose  to  de- 
fend all  our  poetical  contributions  from  censure.  It  if. 
far  from  us  to  claim  for  them  the  merit  of  uniform  ex- 
cellence. But  we  wish  to  show  our  readers,  that  to 
look  for  such  uniformity  in  the  contents  of  a  work  like 
ours,  would  be  unreasonable,  and  to  inform  them  of  the 
principle  upon  which  our  selections  are  made  from  the 
mass  of  materials  placed  before  us. 

It  must  be  held  in  mind  that  the  Messenger  is  a  new 
enterprise,  in  a  section  of  country  where  such  a  work 
has  never  before  been  sustained  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time — that  one  of  its  leading  objects  is  to 
draw  forth  and  encourage  literary  talent,  and  to  build 
up  in  the  south  a  literature  distinct  and  separate  from 
that  which  shines  in  the  legal  forum  or  the  arena  of 
politics.  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  this  object,  (which 
we  think  laudable  in  itself,)  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  display  a  greater  degree  of  forbearance  with 
inexperienced  aspirants  to  literary  honors,  than  would 
be  expected  from  a  discriminating  editor,  placed  in 
other  circumstances.  Had  we  merely  the  task  before 
us  to  amuse  our  readers,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  se- 
lect from  other  squrces  the  materials  for  our  work,  and 
abandoning  all  editorial  responsibility,  render  the  con- 
tents of  our  pages  unexceptionable,  by  a  choice  of  the 
beat  productions  from  other  publications.  But  would 
course  fulfil  the  great  object  of  the  Messenger?— 


it  compensate  our  readers  for  the  suppression  of 
the  many  noble  productions  which  we  have  already 
presented  to  them — works  which,  although  in  a  minor 
form,  we  trust  those  who  have  perused  them  "would 
not  willingly  let  die?"  The  duty  we  have  assumed7&^ 
to  foster  the  productions  of  native  writers — to  awaken, 
especially  in  the  south,  a  literary  spirit,  an  ambition  to 
excel  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  learning— and  to  pre 
our  humble  aid  in  stimulating  the  ambition  of  our  youth, 
by  offering  a  fit  repository  for  the  offspring  of  taste 
and  genius.  Whether  we  collect  and  place  on  perma- 
nent record  the  fugitive  productions  of  men  already 
known  to  fame  in  other  walks,  or  bring  forward  to  pub- 
lic applause  the  first  efforts  of  youthful  talent,  wc 
equally  fulfil  the  main  object  of  our  labors,  by  exciung 
the  admiration  and  awakening  the  ambition  of  others, 
possessing  latent  powers  perhaps  unknown  to  them- 
selves, until  struck  forth  by  a  natural  and  praiseworthy 

emulation.   > 

In  the  performance  of  the  duty  which  this  object  en- 
joins upon  us,  there  are  many  sources  of  perplexity  of 
which  our  readers  can  scarcely  be  aware.  /TJurju^v 
mcnt  in  regard  to  the  numerous  contributions  which  we  \ 
receive  from  all  quarters,  leans,  as  it  ought,  to  "  mercy1! 
side."  The  exhibition  of  ability,  although  qualified  by 
many  faults  of  conception  or  manner,  claims  our  atten- 
tion and  favor.   We  look  to  the  future  ;  and  if  in  the 
most  faulty  production  we  find  promise  of  improving 
excellence,  or  redeeming  traits  which  counterbalance 
the  writer's  errors,  wc  think  it  our  duty  to 
an  opportunity  and  stimulus  for  improvement, 
reasons  articles  are  not  seldom  inserted  in  theMesst-nger, 
which  exhibit  defects  of  conception  and  style,  which  it 
is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  amend,  but  which  we  believe  ; 
to  be  counterbalanced  by  beauties  or  merits  indicating^ 
that  their  authors  are  capable  of  better  things. 

One  complaint  that  we  have  to  make  of  our  contri- 
butors, regards  the  carelessness  with  which  they  write-, 
for  this  want  of  correctness,  mostly  verbal  it  is  true,  bat 
frequently  extending  to  the  sense,  rendered  obscure  by 
faulty  construction  of  language,  imposes  upon  the  editor 
the  constant  task  of  revision,  and  the  responsibility  of 
correcting  manuscripts  at  his  own  discretion.  The  labor 
we  do  not  grudge ;  but  it  should  be  performed  by  the 
writers  themselves;  and  we  cannot  too  strenuously  urge 
upon  our  friends  greater  care  than  in  many  instances 
they  have  thus  far  bestowed  upon  the  finbhin?  of  tbec 
articles.  Their  own  careful  revision  would  no  < 
lead  to  the  more  perfect  amendment  of  ii 
than  could  be  made  by  an  editor,  who  in  roost  instances 
cannot  be  supposed  to  share  the  full  views  of  the  writs* 
on  the  matters  in  hand.  Our  own  relief  from  the  Ubc: 
of  revision  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  one  which 
we  should  not  urge  ;  but  by  relieving  us  from  roach  o£ 
that  labor,  the  writers  would  greatly  increase  the  rata* 
of  their  contributions. 


DEFERRED  ARTICLES. 

Among  the  numerous  articles  for  which  room 
not  be  found  in  the  present  number,  are,i 
Lee's  Napoleon,  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Sparks' s  Washington  Correspondence-,  1  he  In- 
fidel, a  novel,  by  Doctor  Bird,  and  a  notice  of  thm  ex- 
cellent Inaugural  Address  of  President  Vethake,  ei 
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T.  W.  WHITE,  PBISTER  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


EDITORIAL,  INTRODUCTION. 

The  conlenis  of  the  present  number  of  the  Messen- 
ger will  be  found  various  and  entertaining,  many  of 
them  possessing  uncommon  merit.  They  are,  like 
those  of  the  lost  preceding  number,  entirely  original. 

The  continuation  of  the  Manuscripts  of  D.  D.  Mitchell, 
is  highly  acceptable.  The  description  of  a  Storm  on 
the  Prairies  is  told  with  much  vigor,  and  will  comj>are 
favorably  with  a  similar  scene  in  Mr.  Hoffman's  excel- 
lent itinerary  of  a  Winter  in  the  West. 

Nos.  XV  and  XVI  of  the  "  Letters  of  a  Sister"  are 
delightful.  The  vivacity  and  elegance  of  the  style,  and 
the  feminine  grace  which  breathes  through  the  whole  cor- 
respondence, arc  |>eculiarly  observable  in  these  numbers. 

The  2d  and  3d  chapters  of  "  Lionel  Granbyn  exhibit  an 
improvement  on  the  first-  But  wo  think  the  writer  has 
chosen  a  bad  model,  since  he  displays  sufficient  ability 
to  render  his  writings  interesting  without  imitation. 
Perhaps  unconsciously,  he  has  fallen  into  what  may  be 
denominated  the  Bulxeerian  style,  one  which  pleases  less 
than  almost  any  other  in  the  hands  of  an  imitator,  as 
like  that  of  Byron  it  is  essentially  an  egotistical  style. 

Our  reforming  friend,  "  Oliver  Oldschool,"  has  hit  off 
with  great  force  some  of  the  fashionable  assemblages  of 
the  present  day.  Without  entertaining  a  zeal  in  the 
rcproval  of  these  extravagancies,  quite  commensurate 
with  his  own,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  justness  of  his 
strictures  upon  those  modern  customs  which  banish 
social  intercourse  from  what  arc  intended  for  social  par- 
lies, and  burthen  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  with  so 
many  qualifications  as  to  make  it  Uttle  belter  than  pain. 

The  story  of  "  The  Sanfords"  is  the  production  of  a 
young  girl;  and  if  the  reader  should  not  find  in  it  the 
skill  of  riper  years,  or  the  deep  interest  of  more  stirring 
fictions — still,  we  trust  he  will  agree  with  us  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen  and  promises  better  things,  when 
experience  and  observation  shall  have  stored  her  mind 
with  incidents,  and  taught  her  the  art  of  using  them 
with  effect. 

"English  Poetry,  Chap.  //,"  is  highly  meritorious. 
We  scarcely  supposed  that  so  trite  a  subject  could  have 
been  rendered  so  attractive.  Our  correspondent  has 
evidently  studied  his  subject  with  great  care, and,  which 
is  belter,  con  amore.  He  does  not  follow  in  the  beaten 
track,  but  has  the  boldness,  to  differ  from  many  former 
critics;  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  originality  in  his 
remarks  which  cannot  fail  of  being  admired  by  the 
classical  reader. 

Mr.  Poe's  story  of  u  Han*  Phaall,n  will  add  much  to 
his  reputation  as  an  imaginative  writer.  In  these  bal- 
looning days,  when  every  "  puny  whipster"  is  willing 
to  risk  his  neck  in  an  attempt  to  "  leave  dull  earth  behind 
bun,"  and  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  benefits  which 
science  is  to  derive  from  the  art  of  aerostation,  a  journey  to 
the  moon  may  not  be  considered  a  matter  of  mere  moon- 
shine. Mr.  Poe's  scientific  Dutch  bellows-mender  is 
certainly  a  prodigy,  and  the  more  to  bo  admired,  as  he 
performs  impossibilities,  and  details  them  with  a  mi- 
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nutencss  so  much  like  truth,  that  they  seem  quito 
probable.  Indeed  the  cou«  of  his  great  enterprise  is  in 
admirable  harmony  with  the  exploits  which  it  encou- 
rages him  to  perform.  There  are  thousands  who,  to 
escape  the  pertinacity  of  uncivil  creditors,  would  be 
tempted  to  a  flight  as  perilous  as  that  of  Hans  Phanll. 
Mr.  Poe's  story  is  a  long  one,  but  it  will  appear  short 
to  the  reader,  whom  it  bears  along  with  irresistible 
interest,  through  a  region  of  which,  of  all  others,  we 
know  least,  but  which  his  fancy  has  invested  with  pe- 
culiar charms.  We  trust  that  a  future  missive  from  the 
lunar  voyager  will  give  us  a  narrative  of  his  adventures 
in  the  orb  that  he  has  been  the  first  to  explore. 

"  The  Sale"  is  one  of  Nugator's  beat  sketches,  and 
will  be  recognized  as  true  to  the  life,  by  those  who  best 
know  the  scenes  and  circumstances  described.  The 
characters  of  the  Hoe-Cake  ridgcr  and  his  steed  arc  ad- 
mirably drawn. 

Among  our  Reviews,  those  upon  Bancroft's  History  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Writings  of  General  Washing- 
ton, are  from  die  gifted  pen  of  ihe  reviewer  of  the  ora- 
tions of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Everett.  The  former  dis- 
plays much  research,  and  contains  some  highly  inter- 
esting details  of  our  early  history.  The  latter  is  the 
most  eloquent  tribute  to  the  character  of  Washington 
that  has  ever  met  our  eye.  It  is  not  our  custom  to  no- 
tice our  reviews  ;  but  it  would  have  been  indelicate  in 
us  to  assume  for  a  moment,  even  indirectly,  the  author- 
ship of  two  articles  of  such  transcendent  merit. 

The  Poetical  department  in  the  present  number  is 
well  supplied.  "  The  Daughter's  Lullaby,"  a  parody  of 
Mrs,  Hcmans's  Sunset  Tree,  but  a  parody  only  in  the 
form  of  the  verse,  is  a  perfect  gem.  The  Lines  on  La- 
fayette, by  Mrs.  Willard,  possess  much  merit.  "The  Old 
Parish  Church,"  will  be  read  with  feeling  by  the  Virginia 
antiqMariaii— if  such  a  being  exist  among  us.  The  stanzas 
to  "  EstelU,"  and  the  lines  which  follow,  were  formerly 
addressed  to  us  under  the  signature  of  Ft  a  Diavolo,  and 
were  not  inserted,  because  accompanied  by  anollier 
poem  which  the  lale  editor  deemed  objectionable.  The 
author  has  requested  us  to  suppress  the  latter,  and  has 
permitted  the  publication  of  those  pieces  to  which  no 
exception  was  taken  by  our  predecessor,  who  was  fully 
impressed  with  the  spirit  of  true  poetry  which  charac- 
terizes these  productions.  The  scene  from  the  unpub- 
lished drama,  entitled  "Arnold  and  j£ndrc,n  will  be  read 
with  uncommon  interest.  The  author  is  not  unknown 
to  fame,  and  in  this  fragment  of  a  work,  which  he  in- 
forms us  it  is  his  intention  to  complete,  he  has  given 
earnest  of  the  merit  which  it  will  possess  as  a  whole. 
The  description  of  the  battle  of  Princeton  (the  only  oc- 
casion as  we  believe,  in  which  Washington  drew  his 
sword  during  the  whole  war,)  is  powerfully  described 
by  the  Old  Officer,  as  also  the  great  influence  which  the 
father  of  our  liberties  possessed  and  exercised  over  the 
minds  and  actions  of  his  followers.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  wc  announce  the  writer  of  this  admirable  scene, 
as  one  from  whom  future  contributions  to  the  Messen- 
ger may  be  anticipated. 
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A  STORM  OJf  THE  PRAIRIE 8. 

[From  the  Manuscript*  or  D.  D.  Mitchell,  Esquire.] 
I  left  the  Fort  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  De- 
cember, accompanied  as  usual  by  my  Spaniard  and  a 
few  Canadian  servants.  The  season  thus  fur  had  been 
uncommonly  fine,  not  a  spot  of  snow  was  visible  on  the 
prairies,  and,  as  we  passed  along,  the  Elk,  Antelope, 
and  Fox,  were  seen  in  various  directions  reposing  with 
all  that  lazy  listlcssness  which  the  warm  suns  of  March 
and  April  never  fail  to  produce  upon  both  man  and 
beasL  There  was  in  fact  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the 
presence  of  winter,  except  the  barren  nakedness  of 
nature,  and  the  long  range  of  the  rocky  mountains 
whose  snowy  peaks  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  whose 
hoary  summits  stretching  far  to  the  north  and  south, 
were  undistinguishable  from  the  whito  vapory  clouds 
which  floated  around  them.  Towards  evening,  how- 
ever,  a  fresh  gale  sprung  up  from  the  north,  and  a  very 
sensible  change  in  the  temperature  was  experienced. 
We  drew  our  Buffalo  robes  closer  around  us,  and  jog- 
ged on,  talking  and  laughing  away  the  time,  inattentive 
to  the  signs  of  the  storm  which  was  rapidly  gathering. 
A  few  flukes  of  snow  began  to  descend,  and  the  sun 
became  suddenly  obscured.  We  were  now  sensible 
that  a  snow  storm  of  unusual  violence  was  fast  ap- 
proacliing,  and  we  laid  whip  to  our  horses,  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  the  shelter  afforded  by  a  spot  of  timbered 
ground,  about  eight  miles  distant.  The  tempest  how- 
ever had  already  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  fury  ;  large 
snow-flakes  came  whirling  and  eddying  about  our 
heads,  which  were  caught  up  by  the  wind  before  they 
could  fall  to  the  earth; — darkness  and  confusion  in- 
creased every  moment,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  ten  paces  before  us.  Our  horses  now 
became  blind  and  ungovernable,  some  dashing  away 
with  their  riders  across  the  prairies,  heedless  of  what 
direction  they  took,  and  others  taking  a  firm  and  im- 
moveable position  with  their  heads  opposite  to  the 
wind  and  refusing  to  stir  an  inch.  Of  course,  all  of  us 
became  soon  separated.  It  was  of  no  use  to  call  out  to 
each  other,  for  our  voices  were  drowned  in  the  roar  of 
the  tempest,  and  could  not  be  heard  twenty  steps.  In 
this  emergency  I  dismounted  from  my  steed,  and  leav- 
ing him  to  his  fate,  endeavored  to  keep  myself  warm 
by  vigorous  exercise.  Blinded  and  chilled  by  the 
wind  and  snow,  I  stumbled  forward,  groping  my 
way  in  darkness,  and  regardless  of  the  route  which  1 
took.  At  length,  having  proceeded  some  distance,  1 
tumbled  headlong  into  a  deep  ravine  filled  with  snow, 
from  which,  with  all  my  eflbrts,  enfeebled  as  I  was  by 
fatigue,  I  was  unable  to  extricate  myself.  After  some 
rest  and  many  unavailing  trials,  I  at  length  crawled  out, 
and  perceiving  at  some  little  distance  a  kind  of  shelter 
formed  by  an  overhanging  rock,  I  immediately  sought 
it,  and  wrapping  my  cloak  and  blankot  around  me,  sat 
down  in  no  enviable  mood,  contemplating  my  forlorn 
and  apparently  hopeless  condition.  After  remaining 
in  the  ravine  about  two  hours,  the  fury  of  the  storm 
subsided,  when  on  making  a  careful  examination  I  dis- 
covered a  place  in  the  bank  which  was  of  comparatively 
easy  ascent,  and  accordingly  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
level  prairies.  I  looked  around  for  my  unfortunate 
companions,  but  no  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  seen. 
The  snow  lay  piled  up  in  ridges  several  feet  high,  and 


the  wind  though  considerably  abated,  continued  to 
throw  its  light  particles  into  such  dense  masse*  or 
clouds  as  to  intercept  the  view  beyond  a  short  distanct. 
There  was  a  kind  of  hillock  or  mound  in  the  prairie, 
about  a  half  mile  off,  to  which  I  directed  my  steps  in 
the  hope  that  from  its  summit  I  might  make  some  dis- 
covery, and  I  was  not  disappointed.   I  thought  that  I 
saw  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  the  whole  of  my 
party  collected  together,  and  I  instantly  turned  to 
join  them.   Guess  my  astonishment,  however,  when 
in  lieu  of  my  unfortunate  comrades,  I  recognized  my 
horse  standing  all  benumbed  and  shivering  with  cold, 
in  company  with  a  few  old  buffalo  bulls.  I  approached 
very  near  before  they  saw  me,  but  on  reaching  out  my 
hand  to  seize  my  horse's  bridle,  the  buffaloes  took  to 
flight,  and  whether  it  was  that  my  horse  being  s  regu- 
lar hunter,  followed  them  from  habit,  or  clung  to  them 
in  the  present  instance  as  companions  in  misfortune,  I 
do  not  know,— but  so  it  was  that  he  scampered  off  with 
the  rest,  and  by  his  ill  timed  desertion  greatly  aggrtTs- 
ted  my  distress.   I  was  now  thirty  miles  from  home,— 
the  night  was  fast  approaching  and  the  weather  in- 
tensely cold.    What  was  I  to  do  ?    If  1  lay  in  the  open 
prairie,  without  the  means  of  kindling  a  fire,  I  knew  that 
the  snow  would  at  once  be  my  winding  sheet  and  grave: 
the  thought  too  of  my  companions,  and  their  uncertain 
fate,  added  poignancy  to  my  reflections. 

After  a  few  moments  of  melancholy  musing,  I  deter- 
mined to  pursue  my  horse,  and  if  he  could  not  be  re- 
claimed to  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  in  order  that  1  might 
recover  such  articles  as  he  carried  on  his  back,  and 
which  might  aid  me  in  repelling  the  cokL  I  followed 
for  nearly  a  mile,  the  horse  and  buffalo  still  walking 
off  before  me,  when  my  patience  being  entirely  ti- 
hausted,  I  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The  ball 
however  fell  short  of  its  mark,  the  buffaloes  ran  off 
at  full  speed,  and  my  horse,  greatly  to  my  surproe, 
instead  of  following  the  bad  example  of  flight,  suddenly 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  looked  inquiringly  around 
Whether  it  was  that  he  knew  the  report  of  my  gun, 
which  had  so  often  brought  down  the  buffalo,  whea 
mounted  on  his  back,  or  that  he  really  took  compasswo 
on  my  desolate  situation  and  repented  his  ungrateful 
conduct,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell,  but  so  it  was 
that  he  turned  round  and  hastened  to  meet  me  at  a 
brisk  trot.  When  he  approached  very  near,  be  stopped 
and  seemed  irresolute,  but  having  reloaded  my  gun  I 
was  resolved  that  he  should  not  again  escape.  I  made 
towards  him  as  warily  as  possible,  when  making  a  sud- 
den spring  I  seized  the  bridle,  and  in  a  few  momtnti 
was  safely  seated  on  his  back. 

A  moment  before  I  could  have  exclaimed  with  the 
ill-fated  Richard,  "a  horse  !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom for» 
horse !"  but  .now  that  I  bad  reclaimed  my  own,  I  found 
my  situation  but  little  alleviated.  The  sun  had  already 
sunk  far  behind  the  mountains,  and  the  wind,  which  bkw 
directly  from  the  north,  came  with  such  intense  bitter- 
ness that  in  spile  of  my  clothing  and  robe,  it  seen*' 1(1 
penetrate  my  very  vitals,  I  gazed  round  on  the  bound- 
less prairie,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  some  umbered  spot 
which  should  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge,  but  all  was  one 
dreary  waste.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  plain,  undulated  by  ridges  of  snow— and  no- 
thing heard  but  the  hollow  and  mournful  gusts  which 
swept  over  the  desolate  scene  and  sounded  h*e  a  fuse- 
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ral  dirge.  My  apprehensions  were  gloomy  enough, 
and  losing  all  confidence  in  my  own  half- bewildered 
reason,  I  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  my  horse,  and 
giving  him  the  whip,  surrendered  the  choice  of  the 
route  to  his  own  better  instinct.  The  sagacious  brute 
seemed  conscious  of  his  new  responsibility,  and  as  if  to 
atone  for  his  unkind  treatment  after  the  storm,  he  gave 
a  loud  neigh,  and  then  sprung  off  at  a  sweeping  gallop 
which  he  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was  now 
completely  dark,  and  I  was  so  thoroughly  benumbed 
with  cold,  that  I  could  scarcely  retain  my  seat.  I  fell 
indeed  like  one  lingering  on  the  very  brink  of  despair, 
when  my  horse  suddenly  gave  another  loud  neigh  which 
was  instantly  returned.  He  sprang  forward  with  re- 
newed life  and  spirit,  and  in  a  moment  after,  upon 
reaching  the  top  of  some  rising  ground,  a  large  fire  sent 
up  its  cheerful  blaze  to  my  view  ;  and  to  my  utter  sur- 
prise as  well  as  delight,  I  beheld  my  companions  who 
were  so  recently  dispersed  by  the  storm,  comfortably 
seated  around  it.  With  a  loud  shout  of  congratulation 
I  hurried  down  the  hill  and  joined  them.  A  sailor  who 
has  been  wrecked  at  sea,  and  who  after  buffeting  the 
stormy  billows  until  nature  is  exhausted,  is  at  length 
cast  on  shore  by  some  friendly  wave,  never  felt  a  more 
thrilling  sensation  of  pleasure  or  thankfulness,  than  I 
did  at  that  moment.  In  the  fulness  of  my  heart  1  most 
fervently  thanked  heaven  for  its  protection  ;  then  seiz- 
ing my  horse  around  the  neck,  I  tenderly  embraced 
him,  and  poured  forth  my  gratitude  and  forgiveness  to 
his  unconscious  ear.  Many  no  doubt  would  be  dis- 
posed to  smile  at  this  seeming  folly ;  but  let  them  re- 
flect that  when  the  spirit  has  been  raised  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  despair  to  the  highest  summit  of  hope  and 
enjoyment— the  man  must  be  cold  indeed  who  docs  not 
evince  some  extravagance  in  feeling  or  conduct,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  poor  man,  whose  fortunes  are  suddenly 
made  by  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  some  excuse  may  be 
given  for  a  few  irrational  freaks  and  absurd  eccentrici- 
ties. Like  all  excessive  joy,  however,  mine  was  but  tem- 
porary— or  at  least  not  unalloyed,  for  I  soon  discovered 
that  one  of  my  men  was  missing,  having  been  separated 
from  his  companions  during  the  storm,  and  not  since 
seen  or  heard  o£ 

With  the  aid  of  a  large  fire,  a  sufficient  number  of 
blankets,  and  a  bottle  of  old  Jamaica,  we  contrived  to 
pass  the  night  in  tolerable  comfort,  notwithstanding  the 
cold,  which  was  tremendous.  Early  next  morning,  we 
proceeded  to  scour  the  prairie  in  search  of  our  lost 
companion.  We  searched  until  late  in  the  evening — 
but  all  our  eflbrta  were  vain,  and  we  returned  once 
more  to  the  camp.  The  unfortunate  man  had  doubt- 
less fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  storm, — for  we 
never  heard  of  him  more.  His  body  probably  lay 
wrapped  in  its  snowy  shroud  until  spring,  when  at  last 
it  was  revealed  to  the  eager  eyes  of  ravenous  birds  and 
beasts.  Death  is  in  any  shape  appalling ;  and  his  near 
approach  will  for  a  moment  shake  the  stoutest  heart 
It  will  even  blanch  the  check  of  the  hero,  surrounded 
by  the  "pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war." 
"What  then  must  be  the  situation  of  him  who  is  overta- 
ken by  the  violence  of  the  wintry  storm,  and  sinks,  ex- 
hausted by  cold  and  weariness,  on  the  trackless  prairie. 
For  the  last  time  he  hears  the  night  wind,  as  it  chants 
his  funeral  dirge, — whilst  the  mournful  howl  of  the 
starving  wolf,  or  the  scream  of  the  ill-omened  raven,  as 


he  circles  in  the  air,  and  watches  the  last  vital  spark  as 

it  vanishes— disturbs  the  dying  moments  of  the  victim ! 
****** 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LETTERS  FROM  A  SISTER. 

LETTER  FIFTEENTH. 

Foundling  Hospital— Hotel  Carnavaiet— Count  de  Segor. 

Paris,  . 

This  morning,  dear  Jane,  we  visited  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  Being  told  we  should  go  there  very  early  to 
behold  the  emptying  of  the  baskets  in  which  the  babes 
are  deposited  at  the  gate  during  the  night,  we  hastened 
there  ere  seven  o'clock  ;  but  wc  had  been  misinformed, 
and  were  disappointed  in  our  wishes.  The  infants  are 
carried  there  at  all  hours ;  none  however  were  received 
during  our  visit.  We  were  conducted  through  the 
numerous  wards,  and  saw  many  forsaken  little  crea- 
tures— a  distressing  sight,  indeed  !  Then  to  behold  the 
sufferings  of  such  as  were  diseased !  Some  of  them 
lying  on  hard  beds,  with  a  bright  light  from  opposite 
windows  torturing  their  eyes,  which  were  gcnorally 
inflamed  from  being  thus  exposed.  Some  of  the  nurses 
too,  were  exceedingly  rough.  For  instance,  in  an 
apartment  attached  to  the  sick  wards,  four  or  five  wo- 
men were  occupied  in  dosing  and  feeding  several 
babes — one  of  them  asked  another  who  stood  by  a 
table,  to  hand  her  a  spoon;  instead  of  handing  it,  she 
threw  it,  and  so  carelessly,  that  the  poor  child  received 
a  blow  on  the  cheek.  I  could  have  boxed  the  vixen ! 
Each  infant  is  swathed,  and  wears  on  its  wrist  a  piece 
of  pewter,  telling  the  hour,  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
the  year  of  its  reception  at  the  hospital ;  this  enables  a 
parent  who  may  desire  to  reclaim  a  child,  to  find  it. 
About  six  thousand  children  are  annually  received 
here,  and  frequently  as  many  as  twenty  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  A  considerable  number  are  sent  into  the  coun- 
try to  be  nursed,  and  during  our  stay,  a  half  a  dozen 
carts  drove  off,  filled  with  peasant  women  and  their 
helpless  charges.  The  destiny  of  these  we  thought 
enviable,  when  compared  with  that  of  those  who  re- 
mained. At  two  years  of  age,  the  children  are  removed 
to  another  hospital,  and  there  instructed  until  old  enough 
to  be  put  to  some  trade. 

After  breakfast,  we  visited  a  place  of  a  more  pleas- 
ing description  ;  this  was  the  Hotel  de  Carnavaiet,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  It  is  now 
inhabited  by  a  Monsieur  de  P-  ,  an  eminent  engi- 
neer, with  whom  we  have  become  acquainted,  and  who 
kindly  invited  us  there,  to  see  the  very  chamber  and 
cabinet  occupied  by  that  lady,  when  she  penned  those 
charming  letters  to  the  Countess  de  Grignan.  The  win- 
dow of  the  cabinet  overlooks  a  small  garden,  in  which 
is  a  flourishing  yew  tree,  that  was  planted  by  Madame 
de  Sevigne  herself.  As  I  viewed  it,  and  thought  of  her 
who  reared  it,  Lord  Byron's  beautiful  lines  on  the  cy- 
press came  forcibly  to  my  mind. 

"  Dark  tree !  Mill  sad  when  other's  grief  la  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead." 
The  charming  old  Count  de  Segur  lias  returned  to 
town,  and  we  have  paid  him  our  respects  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Rue  DuphoL  He  was  here  yesterday, 
and  invited  us  to  dine  with  him  en  famiile  to-day  ;  we 
arc  going,  and  I  shall  close  my  letter  with  an  account 
of  the  party,  when  we  come  back.  At  present  I  must 
abandon  the  writing  desk  for  the  toilet  table. 
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Eleven  at  night.  We  reached  home  a  half  an  hour 
since,  and  having  changed  my  dress  fora  robe  de  cham- 
brc,  behold  me  quite  at  my  ease,  and  again  in  posses- 
sion of  the  pen.  We  spent  our  hours  delightfully  at 
the  Count's!  On  alighting  there,  we  were  for  some 
minutes  solo  tenants  of  the  parlor,  and  thus  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  a  beautiful  portrait  that  deco- 
rates the  wall  of  the  room,  and  which  we  nftcrwards. 
learned,  is  that  of  the  late  Countess  de  Segur.  It  was 
painted  during  her  youth,  and  if  the  resemblance  be  a 
good  one,  she  must  have  been  a  lovely  creature!  Our 
observations  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Count  from  his  library,  adjoining  the  parlor — and  our 
circle  was  soon  increased  by  the  addition  of  several 
French  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  introduced  us,  but  1 
quite  forget  their  names.  Ono  of  them  had  recently 
been  in  Greece,  and  described  a  horrible  scene  of  car- 
nage he  witnessed  there.  In  the  evening  the  Count  had 
many  visiters,  this  being  the  time  he  prefers  his  friends 
to  call  on  him.  Among  those  who  came  in,  was  the 
authoress  of  "A dele  de  Scnange,'1  that  interesting  novel 
wo  read  together  last  winter.    You  may  depend  I 

heard  the  name  of  Madame  de  S         announced  with 

great  satisfaction.  She  entered,  and  wc  beheld  a  plain 
looking  woman,  apparently  about  fifty  years  old.  Then 
there  was  Monsieur  de  Marbois,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  United  States;  and  Count 
Philip  de  Segur,  author  of  the  "Russian  Campaign," 
who  is  considered  the  ablest  military  historian  of  the 
age.  I  am  now  so  sleepy  I  can  write  no  more,  so  bid 
you,  in  the  name  of  all  of  us,  a  fond  adieu. 

LION  TINS. 

LETTER  SIXTEENTH. 

Saint  Denis— Montmorency — the  Rendezvous — the  Hermitage — 
Enguien— Mass  si  lbs  TuileriM'  Chapel— the  Bourbons. 

Paris,  . 

Dtar  Jasu : — 

Marcella  Erisford  has  arrived,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  who  returns  to  Soissons  to-morrow.  He  has 
been  residing  there  eleven  months,  in  order  to  settle 
some  business,  relative  to  a  legacy  left  him  by  an  inti- 
mate friend;  in  the  spring  he  expects  to  re-embark  for 
Philadelphia,  his  native  city.  He  resembles  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Danville,  and  appears  equally  amiable  and  desi- 
rous of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  those  around 
him.  Wc  shall  sincerely  regret  his  departure.  Mar- 
cella is  quite  a  beauty,  with  her  glowing  cheeks, 
hazel  eyes  and  pearly  teeth,  although  her  features 
are  by  no  means  regular.  She  is  less  lively  than 
Leonora,  but  just  as  intelligent  and  accomplished ;  so 
you  see  I  have  two  delightful  companions  to  console  me 
(if  it  were  possible)  for  your  absence.  Our  brother 
Edgar  is,  I  think,  desperately  smitten  with  Marcella  ; 
ccrtes,  when  she  is  by,  he  has  neither  eyes  or  ears  for 
any  body  or  anything  else. 

Now  for  our  peregrinations.  The  weather  being  re- 
markably fine  on  Tuesday,  and  the  carriages  at  the 
door  by  nine  o'clock,  according  to  order,  we  proceeded 
to  Montmorency  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis.  Oh,  how 
your  pensive  3pirit  will  luxuriate  in  wandering  through 
the  solemn  aisles  and  caverns  of  this  "  hoary  pile,*' 
among  the  sepulchres  of  its  mighty  dead!  You  are 
aware  that  during  the  revolution,  this  asylum  of  de- 
ceased royally,  was  invaded  by  a  barbarous  populace, 


who  dragged  the  corpses  from  their  graves,  loaded  tWro 
with  indignities,  and  cast  them  into  ditches  ami  oikr 
places  of  filth.   It  is  related  that  the  corpse  of  the  brave 
Louis  XIV,  when  thus  profaned,  raised  its  arm,  a*  if  to 
strike  the  miscreant  who  dared  the  deed,  while  that  of  the 
good  Henri  Quatre  ( which  was  found  uninjured  by  time) 
smiled  benignantly  on  his  ungrateful  subjects!  The 
tombs  have  since  been  restored  by  Napoleon,  who  in- 
tended for  himself  and  his  descendants  the  rault  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  Bourbons.    It  is  secured  by  two 
massive  bronze  gates,  which  he  had  made  to  close  upoo 
his  own  ashes,  that  now  repose  under  a  simple  stone 
on  the  barren  island  of  St.  Helena !  So  changes  the 
glory  of  this  world  and  its  mighty  ones !  The  Abbey 
of  Saint  Denis  was  originally  a  plain  chapel,  erected 
by  a  pious  and  wealthy  lady  named  Catulla,  to  shelter 
the  remains  of  that  martyr  (St  Denis)  and  his  compa- 
nions, after  their  execution.   The  generosity  and  care 
of  various  monarch*,  have  transformed  the  humble  cha- 
pel into  the  present  majestic  cathedral.  The  relics  of 
SL  Denis  are  enclosed  in  a  splendid  shrine,  the  gift  of 
Louis  XVIII ;  and  the  sumptuous  altar  in  front  of 
this,  with  its  enormous  gold  candlesticks,  was  psta  to 
the  church  by  Bonaparte,  after  his  marriage  with  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise,  on  which  occasion  it  *as 
first  erected  in  the  Louvre,  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed.    In  the  side  aisles  of  Su  Denis,  are  several 
superb  monuments,  in  memory  of  Francis  1,  Henry 
II,  and  Henry  III,  and  their  queens.   The  antique  se- 
pulchres of  Dagoltert,  and  his  spouse  Nantilde,  am 
near  the  door,  and  that  of  Dagobcrt  most  curiously 
carved.    In  one  of  the  vaults  we  saw  the  stone  c>>tEn 
of  King  Pepin  ;  it  is  open  and  empty,  and  when  struck 
upon  the  side,  sounds  like  metal.    Near  the  mausoleum 
of  Francis  I,  stands  the  mimic  bier  of  Louis  XVIII, 
canopied  and  richly  decorated  with  funereal  ornanurU 
It  will  remain  until  succeeded  by  that  of  Charles  X, 
for  such  is  the  custom  of  France.    What  gave  rise  to  it 
I  know  not ;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it 
was  intended,  like  the  monitor  of  Philip  of  Maetdon, 
to  remind  the  reigning  monarch  of  his  mortality. 

At  Montmorency  wc  had  fine  sport  ruling  about  on 
donkeys  to  the  different  points  of  view  that  merit  notice 
for  their  beauty.  The  little  animal  upon  which  Mr. 
Erisford  rode,  was  at  first  extremely  refractory,  and 
the  trouble  he  had  to  force  it  along  excited  our  mirth ; 
then  my  saddle  girth  broke,  and  this  was  another  source 
of  merriment.  After  riding  over  the  valley,  we  alight' 
ed  at  the  hunting  seat  of  the  unhappy  father  of  the 
murdered  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  present  prince  of  Coode, 
who  is  said  to  be  yet  overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  the 
untimely  and  cruel  end  of  his  noble  son.  The  place  ii 
called  the  "Rendezvous ;"  it  is  shady  and  pleasant— 
the  house  a  plain  stone  building :  wc  did  not  enter  it, 
but  partook  of  some  cool  milk  beneath  the  trees,  in 
front  of  the  door.  We  purchased  it  of  the  game  keeper 
and  his  wife,  who  reside  there.  Retracing  our  p*u\ 
(and  the  little  donkeys,  I  assure  you,  trotted  btxk  much 
faster  than  they  iceni,)  wc  stopped  at  the  Hermitage. 
This  is  the  most  interesting  object  to  be  seen  at  Mont- 
morency, and  indeed  the  chief  attraction  to  that  spot— 
although  circumstances  induced  us  to  defer  our  visit  to 
it  till  the  last.  It  ia  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village, 
and  was  the  residence  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and 
afterwords  of  Andrew  Gretry,  the  musical  composer, 
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i  family  still  occupy  it.  They  are  so  obliging  as 
to  allow  strangers  to  visit  this  rural  retreat  of  those 
celebrated  men,  and  have  arranged  in  a  small  apart- 
ment, various  articles  that  were  owned  and  used  by 
them,  and  that  are  consequently  interesting  to  the  specta- 
tor ;  for  instance,  the  bedstead  and  table  of  Rousseau ; 
the  cup  and  saucer  of  Gretry  ;  his  comb  and  specta- 
cles, and  the  antique  little  spinet  upon  which  he  tried 
his  compositions.  A  flower  garden  adjoins  the  man- 
sion, and  there  we  saw  a  rose  bush  that  was  planted 
by  Jean  Jacques,  and  the  stone  bench  upon  which  he 
used  to  sit  while  writing  his  "Heloise."  From  the 
bay  tree  that  shades  it,  I  procured  a  leaf  for  your  her- 
barium. A  rivulet  meanders  through  the  garden,  and 
empties  into  a  small  lake,  near  which  is  the  bust  of 
Gretry,  supported  by  a  column,  with  an  inscription  in 
gilt  letters.  Rousseau's  bust  occupies  a  niche  in  the  wall, 
and  is  covered  with  a  glass  to  protect  it  from  the  pen- 
cils of  scribblers,  which  have  disfigured  it  considerably. 
Bidding  adieu  to  the  Hermitage,  wc  returned  to  the 
"  White  Horse,"  an  excellent  inn  we  had  selected  in 
the  town,  and  having  recruited  ourselves  with  a  hearty 
dinner,  resumed  our  seats  upon  the  donkeys,  and  re- 
paired to  the  village  of  d'Enghien,  (a  mile  distant,)  to 
see  its  neat  and  commodious  sulphur  baths,  and  the 
pretty  lake  of  St.  Gratien,  on  the  border  of  which  it 
stands.  In  the  centre  of  the  water  is  a  restaurant,  to 
which,  if  you  choose,  you  are  conveyed  in  a  boat ;  but 
it  was  so  late,  that  our  parents  would  not  consent  to 
make  this  aquatic  excursion,  and  we  therefore  returned 
to  Montmorency,  and  thence  to  Paris.  A  bright  moon 
lighted  us  home,  where  we  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock, 
pleased  with  our  day's  adventures,  and  so  sleepy  we 
could  scarcely  reach  our  chambers  without  falling  into 
a  slumber  on  the  way.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Dorval  brought 
us  six  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  where  high  mass  is  performed  every  Sabbath  while 
the  king  is  in  the  city.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost, 
so  we  hastened  to  array  ourselves  for  the  occasion,  as 
full  dress  is  required  if  you  sit  in  the  gallery  with  the 
royal  family,  and  our  billets  were  such  as  to  admit  us 
there.  Marcella,  Leonora  and  myself  had  just  pur- 
new  bonnets,  and  these  we  wore.  Thcir's  are  of 
colored  crape,  ornamented  with  blond  and  bunches 
of  lilacs,  and  are  very  becoming ;  mine  is  of  pink,  and 
decorated  with  blond  and  white  hyacynths.  Our  party, 
consisting  of  Mamma,  Papa,  Edgar,  and  our  three  lady- 
ships, was  soon  ready  and  at  the  palace.  The  chapel 
was  crowded,  but  we  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
seals — for  on  presenting  our  tickets,  the  captain  of  the 
guards  handed  us  to  them,  and  the  throng  yielded  to 
him  without  hesitation.  The  music  was  very  fine,  and 
we  had  a  close  view  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  suite. 
They  were  sumptuously  clad,  and  the  King  and  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Angouleme  seemed  very  devout.  The 
Duchess  has  a  most  melancholy  expression  of  counte- 
nance, owing  perhaps  to  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  her 
youth.  Neither  she,  her  spouse  or  uncle  are  popular 
The  Duchess  de  Bern  is  exceedingly  so,  and  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  charitable  ladies  in  the  kingdom. 
She  is  extremely  fair,  has  light  hair  and  a  pleasing  face. 
She  is  not  sufficiently  dignified,  I  think,  and  is  a  terri- 
ble fidget ;  during  service  she  was  continually  adjust- 
ing her  tucker,  necklace,  or  sleeve.  It  is  reported,  that 
when  the  omnibuses,  or  circulating  carriages  of  the 


boulevards  were  first  introduced,  she  made  a  bet  with 
the  king  that  she  would  ride  in  one  of  them,  and  actu- 
ally did  so,  in  disguise !  I  am  summoned  to  the  parlor 
to  receive  visiters— so  kiss  my  hand  to  you. 

LE0NT1NB. 

P.  S.  Our  guests  proved  to  be  General  and  Mr. 
George  Washington  Lafayette.  They  came  to  take 
leave  of  us  ere  their  departure  for  La  Grange.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  having  dissolved,  they  go  to  the 
country  to-morrow,  where  the  rest  of  the  family  have 
already  established  themselves.  We  have  been  so 
pressingty  invited  to  pay  them  a  visit,  that  we  have 
determined  to  do  so,  and  anticipate  great  pleasure  and 
gratification  from  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  midst 
of  this  charming  and  highly  respected  family.  Again 
adieu.  i_ 
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MY  DAUGHTER'S  LULLABY. 

Tune— "The  Sunset  Tree." 
Come!  Come!  Come! 

Come  to  thy  Mother's  breast! 

The  day  begins  to  close : 
And  the  bright,  but  fading  west 

Invites  thee  to  repose. 
The  frolic  and  the  fun 

Of  thy  childish  sports  are  o'er : 
But,  with  to-morrow's  sun, 

To  be  renewed  once 


Come!  Come!  Come! 

Come  to  thy  Mother's  breast! 

The  day  begins  to  close : 
And  the  bright,  but  fading  west 
Invites  thee  to  repose. 

Sweet!  Sweet!  Sweet! 

Sweet  on  thy  Mother's  knee ! 

To  con  thine  evening  prayer, 
To  him  who  watches  thee 

With  a  Father's  tender  care. 
For  parents  and  for  friends 

Then  breathe  thy  simple  vow ; 
And  when  life's  evening  ends, 

Be  innocent  as  now. 

Come!  Come!  Come! 

Come  to  thy  Mother's  breast! 

The  day  begins  to  close : 
And  the  darkening  of  the  west 

Invites  thee  to  repose. 

Sleep!  Sleep!  Sleep! 

Sleep  till  the  morning  beams! 

My  song  is  in  thine  ear, 
To  mingle  with  thy  dreams, 

And  to  tell  thee  I  am  near. 
Bright  be  thy  dreams,  my  child ! 

Bright  as  thy  waking  eyes, 
As  the  moming  beaming  mild, 

Or  the  hope  that  never  dies. 

Sleep!  Sleep!  Sleep! 

Sleep  on  thy  Mother's  breast ! 

Thine  eyes  begin  to  close ; 
And  she  that  loves  thee  best 
lias  lulled  thee  to  repose. 
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Troy,  June,  1835. 

Mr.  White, — The  very  polite  invitation  received  in 
yours  of  February  11th,  (the  more  valuable  because  it 
in  part  originates  with  Mr.  R.)  to  contribute  to  your 
well  conducted,  entertaining  and  instructive  periodical, 
would  have  been  sooner  answered,  but  that  1  was  de- 
sirous to  write  something  specially  intended  for  the 
Messenger.  But  owing  to  my  having  a  work  (Universal 
History  in  Perspective)  now  in  the  press,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  not  yet  quite  finished,  I  am  obliged 
to  devote  every  leisure  moment  in  that  direction.  Un- 
willing, however,  not  to  respond  to  the  Virginian  po- 
liteness which  dictated  your  letter,  I  have  sent  you, 
from  my  port-folio,  some  liltlo  poems  which  have  not 
been  published. 

The  Messenger,  as  I  have  learned  from  some  of  our 
gentlemen  who  frequent  the  reading  room,  is  highly 
spoken  of  here.  Accept  my  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  your  favor,  in  sending  it  to  me. 

Respectfully,  yours, 


OCEAN  HTB&ir. 

Written  on  board  the  Sully,  on  a  return  voyage  from 

July,  1831. 

Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 
Father,  protect  me  while  I  sleep; 
Secure  I  rest  upon  the  wave, 
For  thou  my  God  hast  power  to  save. 
I  know  thou  wilt  not  slight  my  call, 
For  thou  dost  mark  the  sparrow's  fall, 
And  calm  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine, 
Tho'  stormy  winds  swept  o'er  the  brine ; 
Or  tho*  the  tempest's  fiery  breath 
Rous'd  me  from  sleep  to  wreck  and  death, 
In  ocean-cave,  still  safe  with  thee, 
The  germ  of  immortality, 
And  sweet  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

The  following  was  written  soon  after  the  intelligence 
of  Lafayette's  death  reached  this  country.  At  the  pub- 
lic examination  of  the  young  Indies  under  my  charge, 
they  appeared  in  mourning,  on  the  last  day,  August 
5th,  on  account  of  the  death  of  our  country's  father, 
and  also  on  that  of  the  death  of  two  of  their  former 
school  companions.  At  the  close  of  the  school  exer- 
cises, the  little  poem  in  blank  verse,  was  read  by  one  of 
their  number,  and  the  dirge,  with  a  plaintive  accompa- 
niment on  the  harp  and  piano,  was  sung.  It  may  be 
thought  strange  that  I  should  venture  to  produce  this, 
when  the  performances  of  such  eminent  men  as  Messrs. 
Everett  and  Adams  are  before  the  public*  But  the 
incidents  of  the  life  of  Lafayette  are  so  well  known, 
that  it  appears  to  me  only  necessary  to  give  to  memory 
the  key-note  and  excite  her  to  use  her  own  powers ; 
and  to  this  end  a  poetic  diction  gives  to  the  writer 
some  advantages,  as  it  admits  of  greater  condensation 
of  narrative,  of  thought,  and  feeling. 


*  This  waa  prepared  for  the  Messenger  before  the  number 
the  critique  on  those 


LAFAYETTE. 

On  Seine's  fair  banks,  amidst  Parisian  towers, 
Gather  a  multitude !   Slowly  they  come, 
And  mournfully.   The  very  children  weep; 
And  the  stern  soldier  hath  his  sun-burnt  face 
Wet  with  unwonted  tears.   And  see !   From  forth 
The  portals  of  a  venerable  church, 
The  mourners  following,  and  the  pall  upborne 
By  white-haired  ancients  of  the  sorrowing  land, 
A  coffin  issues.    Needless  task,  to  tell 
Whose  pallid  lineaments — whose  clay-cold  form 
They  bear  to  his  long  rest    France  hath  but  oxt 
So  loved,  so  honored ;  nay,  the  world  itself 
Hath  not  another. 

Who  shall  fill  his  place? 
Who  now,  when  suffering  justice  pleads,  will  hear? 
And  when  humanity  with  fettered  hands 
Uplifted  cries,  who  now  will  nerve  the  arm? 
Who  break  the  silken  bands  of  pleasure,  spurn 
Ancestral  pride,  the  pomp  of  courts,  and  sweet 
Domestic  love,  and  bare  hi*  bosom  in 
The  generous  strife  ? 

Let  us  recall  his  acts 
And  teach  them  to  our  sons.    Perchance  the  spark 
Extinct,  rekindling  in  some  youthful  heart, 
The  hero's  spirit,  will  return  to  bless. 
Who  treads  Columbia's  soil,  but  knows  his  blood 
Hath  mingled  with  it,  freely  shed  for  us. 
For  injur*d  France,  impoverished  and  oppreas'd, 
In  freedom's  sacred  cause,  he  next  stood  forth, 
And  despotism  closed  her  long  career. 
But  wild  misrule  uprose ;  and  murder's  arm 
Was  bared  to  strike.   Lafayette  interposed  ;— 
Chief  of  a  distant  armed  host,  he  wrote 
And  bade  the  legislative  band  beware ! 
Then  Jacobinic  tigers  growled,  muttering 
A  Caesar!    Slay  him !    At  an  army's  head 
He  dictates  to  the  Senate !    Hush !  he  comes— 
Alone,  unarmed,  save  with  the  sword  of  truth, 

And  beards  the  monsters  in  their  very  den. 
They  quail,  and  freedom's  sons  arouse. 
Then  thou,  poor  sufferer,  Louis  had  not  died, 

Nor  hapless  Antoinette,  thy  beauteous  neck 

Had  never  fed  the  greedy  guillotine, 

Nor  yet  had  Olmutx'  dreary  dungeon  held 

That  noble  man,  had  ye  but  trusted  him. 
O'er  the  broad  page  of  history,  there  < 

A  meteor  glare.    Napoleon  rises ! 

Other  lights  grow  dim,  or  fade  away ; 

But  plagues  are  scattered  from  the  burning 

Lafayette's  star,  tho'  liid,  moves  on  unquencbed; 

O'er  fair  La  Grange  it  shines  with  beauteous  ray, 

And  fosters  in  its  beams  domestic  joy. 

The  comet  sinks  beneath  Helena's  rocks; 

The  star  remains,  undimmcd,  a  guide  to  France. 

But  hath  Columbia  no  gratitude? 

She  woos  her  brave  deliverer  to  her  anus! 

Again  he  rides  the  wave ;  not  now,  as  once, 

The  banner'd  eagle  droops  the  pensive  wing, 

But  proudly  fluttering,  o'er  his  favorite's  taid 

Bears  high  the  starry  crest. 

He  comes !  resounds 

Along  Manhattan's  strand  and  o'er  her  waves; 

The  city  is  unpeopled,  thronged  the  shore, 
I  Gay  pennons  wave,  and 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
GRANBT. 
CHAP.  II. 

For  ecarcely  entering  on  my  prime  of  age, 
Grief  marked  me  for  her  own. 

[Camoeiu,  by  Lord  Strang} or  d. 

My  education  had  been  superintended  exclusively  by 
my  mother.  Under  her  intelligent  control  Lhad  mas- 
tered the  common  rudiments  of  learning,  and  had  ac- 
quired, from  my  intellectual  association  with  her,  a 
taste  for  poetry  and  light  philosophy.  1  read  every 
thing  with  an  earnestness  which  knew  no  satiety.  In 
my  fifteenth  year,  my  mind  was  a  rude  mass  of  incon- 
gruous erudition ;  possessing  learning  without  accuracy, 
and  information  without  wisdom.  My  character  derived 
a  rudeness  from  the  unbroken  solitude  of  my  studies, 
taking,  like  the  insect  of  the  forest,  the  hue  of  the  leaf 
on  which  it  lived  and  banqueted.  The  "Book  of  Mar- 
tyre,"  awakened  into  melancholy  the  sympathies  of  my 
heart,  and  lashed  into  bitterness  the  fierce  intolerance 
of  my  passions.  I  was  religious  only  in  the  vengeance 
of  persecution!  How  often  have  I  felt,  beneath  the 
prayers  of  my  mother,  the  gentleness  of  a  hallowed 
contrition  stealing  over  my  proud  heart.  Alas !  that 
this  contagious  sympathy  should  leave  no  impression ; 
for  I  would  return  to  my  favorite  feast  of  blood,  and 
arise  from  its  enjoyment  a  tyrant  and  a  bigot. 

The  day  on  which  I  was  sent  to  school,  is  deeply 
marked  on  my  memory.  The  preparations  for  my  de- 
parture, the  advice  of  my  mother,  the  remonstrances 
of  my  nurse,  and  the  tears  of  Scipio,  were  the  gloomy 
heralds  of  my  utter  desolation  of  heart.  Our  slaves, 
as  I  passed  them  in  the  chariot,  left  their  work  and  ran 
to  bless  me.  Many  of  them  bade  me  farewell  with 
struggling  emotion,  while  several  of  the  old  ones  told 
me  to  be  of  stout  heart,  and  never  forget  that  I  was  a 
Granby.  I  sobbed  aloud  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart, 
when  I  gave  them  my  hand.  The  sternness  of  man- 
hood has  never  blushed  for  those  tears. 

My  teacher  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  officiated 
as  the  minister  to  the  parish  in  which  he  resided.  Like 
most  scholars,  he  could  turn  to  the  example  of  Socra- 
tes for  resignation  under  the  rule  of  the  shrillest  of  all 
Xaniippes.  It  was  the  principal  weapon  he  used  in 
his  marital  patience,  but  with  that  success  which  al- 
ways made  him  doubt  his  own  victory.  He  was  a  cu- 
rious compound  of  pedantry,  simplicity,  and  erudition. 
His  existence  was  a  verb,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  dull 
routine  of  plain  theology  and  pompous  verbosity.  He 
was  under  many  ties  of  gratitude  to  our  family,  and 
my  arrival  was  greeted  by  him  with  demonstrations  of 
pleasure  and  affection. 

I  was  now  almost  alone  in  the  world.  The  silken 
^luxury,  the  aristocratic  pride,  and  the  unsubdued  tem- 
per in  which  I  had  been  bred,  utterly  disqualified  me 
for  the  democracy  in  which  I  was  placed.  In  the  soli- 
tude of  my  pride  I  turned  to  the  resources  of  study, 
and  by  a  severity  of  character  I  chilled  into  cold  con- 
tempt the  incipient  friendship  of  many  a  noble  and  in- 
genuous heart.  I  made  but  one  friend,  and  to  him  I 
clung  with  affectionate  enthusiasm.  To  Arthur  Lud- 
well  I  disclosed  the  secret  feelings  and  desires  of  my 
nature.  He  could  reprove  me  without  inflicting  pain, 
and  excite  me  to  labor  without  flattery.  His  heart  was 
the  chosen  citadel  of  every  virtue  under  heaven,  and 
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he  was  wont  to  bear  the  whirlwind  of  my  passions 
without  a  murmur  of  resentment.  On  one  occasion  I 
had  treated  him  with  excessive  rudeness.  He  bore  my 
pride  with  his  accustomed  fortitude ;  and  that  night, 
after  I  had  retired  to  bed,  he  entered  my  room,  and 
thinking  me  asleep,  he  bent  over  my  face  and  wept 
like  a  child.  Could  I  ask  a  keener  reproach  ?  Could 
I  demand  a  better  proof  of  the  purity  and  delicacy  of 
his  affection? 

In  this  school  there  was  a  student  named  Pi! ton, 
the  only  son  of  one  who  had  been  many  years  before 
my  birth,  an  overseer  on  the  plantation  of  my  father, 
and  who  had  amassed,  by  economy  and  industry,  a 
large  fortune.  He  was  a  rude,  vulgar,  and  unfeeling 
boy,  with  a  harsh  countenance  and  coarsely  built  frame. 
His  hair  was  a  dingy  red,  and  his  frame  uncouth  and 
repulsive ;  yet  he  possessed  a  genius  which  could  grasp 
every  difficulty,  and  an  intellect  which  could  master 
the  asperities  of  every  science.  I  hated  him  with  a 
vindictive  and  uncompromising  energy.  I  did  not  envy 
him,  for  I  could  not  so  far  disgrace  the  dignity  of  that 
passion  (the  cousin-german  of  school-boy  emulation) 
as  to  extend  its  malevolence  to  such  a  being.  My  feel- 
ings towards  him,  were  disgust  and  unalterable  con- 
tempt. He  was  frank  without  liberality,  and  candid 
without  honor.  Deceit  flung  its  patched  mantle  over 
the  chronic  vice  of  his  character,  and  duplicity  ruled  a 
heart  in  which  nature  had  thrown  neither  fire,  delicacy, 
nor  elevation.  From  the  influence  of  his  mind  he  had 
attached  to  himself  a  considerable  party  of  the  timid, 
irresolute,  and  indolent ;  yet  he  shrunk  from  the  merci- 
less venom  of  my  scorn.  Though  a  coward  he  could 
display  the  courage  of  necessity,  and  would  sometimes 
retort  my  sarcasms  with  severity  and  firmness.  Shortly 
before  our  separation,  we  had  quarrelled  with  implaca- 
ble fierceness.  I  called  him  a  coward,  and  an  ill-bred 
vagrant.  He  replied  to  my  attack  in  these  words,  which 
ever  in  after-life,  writhed  around  my  memory  in  a 
cold  and  scorpion-like  embrace : 

"  Mr.  Granby !  I  know  the  history  of  your  proud 
family.  You  are  seventeen  years  of  age.  Do  you  not 
dread  the  mystery  of  that  number,  which  made  your 
grandfather  a  premature  dotard  7  Beware  !  I  am  re- 
venged.  You  will  live  a  lunatic  and  die  a  driveller." 

I  was  silent  under  this  fearful  curse.  The  narrative 
of  my  grandfather's  precocious  youth  and  imbecile  ado- 
lescence, his  lofty  chivalry  and  stubborn  pride,  which  I 
had  often  drank  from  the  garrulity  of  my  nurse,  was 
borne  before  me  in  a  full  and  freshening  tide.  I  con- 
trolled my  struggling  passions,  and  quitted  my  adversary 
humbled  more  by  the  agony  of  my  own  feelings,  than 
excited  by  the  bitterness  of  his  retort.  This  scene  con- 
stituted an  era  in  the  history  of  my  hate.  Revenge 
hourly  lashed  itself  into  frenzy ;  and  amid  the  bustlo 
of  the  day  and  the  solitude  of  the  night,  I  never  ceased 
from  the  pursuit  of  an  opportunity  to  gratify  the  deeply 
seated  passion  of  my  heart,  I  never  forgave  him !  I 
banqueted  on  that  merciless  revenge,  which  dripping 
in  a  steady  and  uniform  course  through  the  recesses  of 
my  heart,  formed  a  cold  and  impenetrable  stalactite  of 
withering  malignity.  It  was  a  treasured,  honored,  and 
hoarded  hate  which  planted  itself  firmly  in  my  bosom, 
and  which  eagerly  longed  for  its  time  of  fruition.  Even 
now,  when  time  has  worn  down  the  fierceness  of  my 
life  and  softened  into  resignation  the  frown  of  destiny, 
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this  passion  blooms  on,  with  more  freshness  and  con- 
stancy than  the  mistletoe  which  scatters  its  wild  luxuri- 
ance around  the  blasted  and  ruined  oak. 

The  period  now  approached  when  I  was  to  quit 
school.  I  had  never  returned  home,  but  the  pains  of 
absence  had  been  alleviated  by  the  monthly  visits  of 
Scipio,  always  laden  with  letters  of  reproof  from  my 
mother,  love  from  Lucy,  ambition  from  my  brother,  and 
scraps  of  Horace  and  quaint  gallantries  from  my  uncle. 
1  had  learned  rapidly  and  accurately,  mastering  the 
spirit  and  elegance  of  the  Latin  language,  and  acquiring 
that  measure  of  Greek  literature  which  enables  the  Vir- 
ginian scholar  to  play  the  pedant  on  it  for  one  year,  and 
authorises  him  to  forget  it  in  two. 

Arthur  Ludwell  had  promised  to  accompany  me 
home;  and  in  a  short  time  the  Cltalgrave  chariot,  with 
its  massy  doors,  conceited  driver,  tangled  harness  and 
gazing  postilion,  brought  the  glad  tidings  of  my  return 
to  the  home  of  my  fathers.  I  quitted  school  without  re- 
gret, for  there  I  had  spent  some  of  the  most  miserable 
hours  of  my  existence.  With  how  much  delusive  philo- 
sophy do  we  dwell  on  the  vapid  pleasures  of  our  school- 
boy days!  and  when  tired  of  the  poor  farce  of  cheating 
ourselves  into  a  little  happiness,  we  labor  to  coax  our- 
selves into  tenderness  by  invoking  the  remembrance  of 
some  shadowy  and  negative  dream-  Our  cores,  vexa- 
tions and  disappointments,  as  men,  make  us  envy  the 
apparent  tranquillity  of  the  boy,  while  we  forget  that 
youth,  though  a  smaller  circumference  of  mortality, 
has  yet  the  same  centre  of  passion,  hope  and  disap- 
pointment. In  the  spring-time  of  life  we  are  full  of 
elastic  anticipation;  and  over  the  brilliant  horizon 
which  it  creates,  each  cloud  drifts  rapidly  by  and  none 
sojourns  to  darken  the  brilliant  outline.  We  fondly 
believe  that  all  beyond  is  a  candid  and  generous  world, 
eager  to  applaud  our  genius  or  reciprocate  our  sympa- 
thies. How  soon  is  this  gossamer  fabric  crushed  be- 
neath the  rugged  grasp  of  reality,  and  how  truly  do 
we  find  that  anticipation  is  folly,  and  retrospection  an 
utter  foolishness  of  heart. 

On  a  laughing  morning  in  spring  I  quitted  school  for 
home,  with  all  my  buoyant  feelings  of  filial  and  fra- 
ternal love  chastised  into  wretchedness  by  the  curse  of 
Pilton. 

CHAP.  IU. 

Even  the  pine  forest*  In  which  he  ranjblod  in  boyhood,  are 
hallowed  in  his  recollection.— **«r*ner'«  Regitttr. 

There  is  a  bright  and  glowing  loveliness  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Virginia.  Its  sudden  vicissitudes,  like  the  smiles 
of  the  coquette,  bring  with  them  all  the  excitements  of 
pleasing  variety,  and  we  half  forget  its  momentary 
frowns  in  the  constancy  of  its  brightness.  Spring  dal- 
lies away  all  its  freshness  and  gentleness  among  the 
hills,  the  flowers  and  the  forests  of  Virginia ;  at  tliis 
season  of  the  year  the  cloudless  sky,  the  exhilarating 
luxury  of  the  noontide  sun,  the  dark  yet  bright  green 
of  her  woods  and  meadows,  and  the  busy  hum  of  ani- 
mated nature,  steal  over  the  heart  with  a  holy  and  im- 
passioned sympathy.  Habit,  with  all  its  deadening 
attritions,  cannot  wear  off  that  admiration  and  rapture 
with  which  we  revel  in  the  softness  of  a  Virginian  day. 
Italy's  burning  sky  awakens  into  ccstacy  the  sluggish 
native  of  England,  and  he  breathes  in  polished  verse 
the  brilliancy  of  that  clime  which  stands  in  bold  relief 


against  the  gloomy  fogs  of  his  own  sea-girt  isle.  We 
catch  the  delusive  truth  which  poetry  whispers,  and 
forget  that  the  climate  of  Italy  is  saddened,  ercn  in  in 
brightness,  by  a  tedious  monotony  which  falls  on  the 
sated  appetite.  It  is  a  spirit  without  animation,  and 
burns  on  with  the  steadiness  and  glare  of  a  sepulchral 
lamp.  In  Virginia  it  is  diversified  by  endless  and  varied 
blushes  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  The  laziest  cloud 
seems  to  roll  away  in  voluptuous  ether.  The  breete 
murmurs  through  the  forest,  and  lingers  there  to  gather 
all  its  swelling  fragrance.  Every  thing  is  redolent  of 
that  freshness  of  nature  which  fancy  would  invoke  for 
the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

"  And  all  (he  scene  in  short,  sky,  earth  and  s*a 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face-that  laughs  out  openly." 

It  was  in  this  beautiful  season  of  the  year  that,  on 
turning  an  angle  of  the  forest,  the  Chalgrave  plantation 
with  its  stalely  mansion,  extensive  champaign  and  nu» 
merous  cottages,  broke  upon  our  anxious  view.  The 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  poured- their  struggling 
light  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Chesapeake,  which 
reflected  in  trembling  obscurity  the  shadowy  outline  of 
the  forest,  hill  and  plain.  One  bound  from  the  chariot, 
placed  me  in  my  mother's  arms.  She  was  digniied 
even  in  her  tenderness ;  and  disengaging  herself  from 
me  with  a  kiss,  she  left  me  to  the  affectionate  salutation 
of  Lucy,  the  warm  greeting  of  Frederick,  and  the  smiles 
of  my  uncle.  A  scuffle  now  ensued  among  the  negroes 
who  should  be  the  first  to  grasp  my  extended  hand ; 
for  in  the  fulness  of  ray  joy,  I  hod  offered  this  simple 
politeness  with  more  of  feeling  than  generally  charac- 
terizes this  striking  indication  of  the  well-bred  Virgi- 
nian. My  old  nurse  sobbed,  and  laughed  aloud  in  the 
rapture  of  her  pleasure;  the  ostler  commenced  a  ledioui 
history  of  the  pedigree,  form,  and  swiftness  of  every 
colt  on  the  estate;  while  the  dining  room  servant  told 
ms  that  he  was  (Je-oh)  delighted  1  had  not  learned  to 
chew  tobacco  or  wear  striped  pantaloons.  For  every 
salutation  I  gave,  I  received  a  compliment  remarkable 
for  its  wildness  of  metaphor  and  for  the  affection  which 
accompanied  it-  "Mass  Lionel  (said  one)  is  a  true 
Diomed,  every  inch  of  him."  "He  is  born  like  the 
eagle,  (cried  another)  a  gentleman,  and  a  roan  of  spirit." 
M  He  is  prettier  (exclaimed  a  third )  than  all  M  iss  Lucy  i 
flowers!"  1  laughed  outright  at  their  odd  and  curioui 
courtesy,  and  dismissing  them  with  a  promise  that  1 
would  visit  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  morning,  I  lin- 
gered at  the  door,  listening  to  their  light  and  frolic 
laugh,  which  mingled  and  lost  itself  in  the  munnunnj 
breeze  which  was  now  dancing  over  the  Chesapeake. 

And  this  was  slavery  !  That  heart  must  be  torpid— 
that  sensibility  obtuse,  which  could  experience  suchs 
display  of  un bought  affection,  without  emotion.  Thi* 
devotion  disarms  slavery  of  half  its  gorgons  dire, 
leaves  us  the  gratifying  consolation,  that  its  abstract 
vice  is  softened  into  gentleness  by  the  humanity  of  its 
practice.  Laws  are  not  always  the  truest  indications 
of  the  moral  tone  of  society.  They  ore  the  heartless 
creations  of  policy,  necessity  and  faction,  and  U*e 
their  pride  of  place  from  the  darkest  passions  of  human 
nature.  Power  and  obedience  are  the  necessary  com- 
ponents of  their  being;  penalty  and  punishment  tb« 
active  spirit  of  their  existence.  Fully  armed,  they 
spring  into  the  conflict  of  virtue  and  deprarity,  snd 
bear  an  iron  front,  independent  of  season,  time  and 
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circumstance.   Policy  may  rivet  their  fetters,  yet  they 
fall  inoperative  and  harmless  beneath  the  silent  force  of 
that  gigantic  lever  of  society — public  opinion.  Slave- 
ry, considered  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
is  a  state  of  penalty,  degradation  and  suffering.  View- 
ed in  relation  to  its  practical  existence,  it  is  a  condition 
of  ease,  tranquillity  and  protection.   There  is  no  mise- 
ry where  there  is  no  complaint ;  no  wretchedness  where 
all  is  peace  ;  and  if  happiness  arise  from  comparative 
situation,  the  Virginian  slave  eminently  enjoys  it.  He 
is  far  removed  from  the  starvation  and  nakedness  of 
European  pauperism.   He  is  a  being  who  invites  kind- 
ness by  acknowledging  gratitude  ;  who  excites  humani- 
ty by  the  noiseless  virtue  of  his  life;  and  who  awakens 
protection  by  the  constancy  of  his  fidelity.   The  mas- 
ter feels  the  pride  of  protection  expanding  into  a  chi- 
valry of  defence ;  the  slave,  in  confiding  in  it,  makes 
no  other  offering  than  that  of  fidelity.   These  blended 
feelings  invigorate  and  form  the  strength  and  harmony 
of  social  life,  and  eloquently  argue  to  us  the  truth  of 
that  simple  maxim,  that  there  can  be  no  fear  where  all 
is  confidence — no  treachery  where  there  is  no  oppres- 
sion.   The  Virginian  slave  becomes  a  member  of  the 
family  in  which  he  was  born,  and  what  mutation 
soever  of  fortune  attend  him,  his  heart  is  never  recreant 
to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  Proud  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  "family"  yet  never  faithless  in  its  adversity,  he 
is  the  living  chronicler  of  its  rise  and  elevation,  and 
cannot — will  not,  believe  that  it  can  falL   He  is  the 
greatest  aristocrat  on  earth  ;  and  the  surest  avenue  to 
his  friendship,  is  made  by  that  vanity  which  induces 
him  to  believe  that  the  family  in  which  he  was  robed,  is 
noble,  prosperous  and  proud.   Quick  to  perceive  vul- 
garity, and  constant  in  his  hatred  of  it,  he  wears  his 
pride  gracefully,  and  his  dignity  with  calm  tranquillity. 
Public  opinion  will  suffer  no  master  to  use  him  inhu- 
manly.   Undisturbed  by  the  cares  and  vexations  at- 
tendant on  the  support  of  a  family,  he  is  clothed  with 
comfort,  and  has  enough  of  finery  to  be  a  Sunday  ex- 
quisite ;  and  though  he  be  degraded  in  the  order  of 
society,  he  feels  and  believes  himself  to  be  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  life.   Claudian's  beautiful  lines 
convey  no  paradox  when  applied  to  the  slavery  of  Vir- 

"  Nunquam  rratior,  extol  lUertOM 
Quam  tub  pio  rtge." 

Home,  with  all  its  endearments  of  early  association  and 
present  enjoyment,  was  now  within  my  eager  embrace, 
and  my  affections  poured  out  their  suppressed  enthusi- 
asm, in  the  expanded  circle  of  tranquil  rapture,  even 
as  a  bold  stream  which  gushes  up  to  the  full  fountain 
which  gave  it  life.  This  was  home!— that  ideal  ab- 
straction which  takes  the  deepened  hue  of  reality,  and 
which  leaps  into  existence,  independent  of  all  control. 
Strange,  powerful,  unconquerable  passion !  It  asks  no 
aid  from  the  sternness  of  reason  ;  it  demands  no  sup- 
port from  the  habits  or  pursuits  of  life.  The  heart  is 
its  chosen  dwelling  place  ;  and  around  this  hallowed 
altar,  memory  invokes  her  active  drama,  and  fancy 
scatters  its  opiate  dreams.  It  burns  on  amid  the  eter- 
nal snows  of  the  poles,  and  glows  with  uncxtinguisha- 
hle  ardor  under  the  sunny  skies  of  the  equator.  It 
breathes  its  soft  melody  to  the  slumbers  of  the  child- 
stimulates  the  energy  of  virtue— nerves  the  arm  of 


courage— chequers  with  light  the  gloom  of  despair- 
invigorates  the  hope  of  the  exile — chastens  into  patriot* 
ism  the  wild  riot  of  ambition — and  while  it  is  the  first 
passion  of  our  nature,  it  is  the  last  vital  fragment  in 
the  wreck  of  mortality. 

The  history  of  one  day  at  Chalgrave,  was  the  history 
of  the  year.  Its  portals  were  ever  open  to  the  neighbor 
and  stranger,  and  a  constant  throng  of  company,  at- 
tracted by  its  easy  hospitality,  rendered  it  gay,  social 
and  animated.  Each  morning  the  old  bell  summoned 
the  household  to  prayers,  which  by  their  simplicity, 
awakened  religious  awe,  without  melancholy,  and  ex- 
cited humble  piety,  without  fanaticism.  Breakfast  was 
a  feast,  where  the  mongrel  compound  of  dinner  and 
supper  appeared  like  the  relics  of  a  banquet  for  giants. 
Earth,  sky  and  sea  produced  their  tributary  luxuries ; 
and  we  were  left  not  to  wonder  at  its  extravagance, 
but  at  that  generous  hospitality  which  found  its  honor 
in  profusion.  This  important  hour,  so  useful  in  dividing 
the  day,  having  passed,  the  old  chariot  was  regularly 
wheeled  to  the  door;  ponies  for  the  ladies,  blooded 
horses  for  the  gentlemen,  and  colts  for  the  boys,  were 
brought  out,  and  the  whole  household  prepared  for  a 
ride.  Any  route  woutd  suffice — any  highway  would 
be  agreeable ;  but  the  ride  was  as  necessary  to  a  Vir- 
ginian's existence,  as  sedentary  grumbling  is  to  an  Eng- 
lishman's. He  is  then  happy— for  early  and  unbroken 
habit  has  made  him  for  one  half  of  his  life  a  perfect 
centaur.  On  horseback  he  experiences  no  solitude,  and 
in  its  exhilarating  exercise,  he  can  forget  his  much  loved 
politics.  The  excursion  being  finished,  the  company  to 
please  their  own  feelings  as  much  as  the  pride  of  their 
host,  would  gather  around  the  stables,  and  for  hours 
critically  examine,  and  earnestly  dispute  the  merits  and 
points  of  every  blooded  colt.  Dinner  was  the  feast  of  a 
caravan.  At  its  close,  my  mother  would  retire,  followed 
by  the  ladies— and  at  the  door  she  would  make  a 
curious  old  fashioned  court'sy,  which  my  uncle,  grace- 
ful as  he  was,  uniformly  returned  by  a  bow,  equally 
aboriginal  and  grotesque.  The  pure  wine  of  Madeira 
now  sparkled  on  the  board,  and  awoke  flashes  of  wit 
from  the  indolent,  and  started  from  its  dream  of  torpor 
that  spirit-stirring  eloquence  which  sleeps  in  the  intel- 
lectual quiescence  of  the  Virginian  character.  Festivity 
was  never  prolonged  to  debauch,  and  a  firm  step  car- 
ried the  gentlemen  into  the  parlor,  where  the  ladies, 
chess  and  newspapers,  beguiled  the  lethargy  of  time. 

Arthur  Ludwell  had  resolved  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  his  determi- 
nations had  influenced  my  mother  to  send  me  to  the 
same  institution.  In  a  few  days  I  was  summoned  into 
the  library,  where  my  mother  and  Frederick  were 
prepared  to  persuade  me  into  the  scheme,— she  by  the 
resistless  weapon  of  maternal  tenderness,  and  he  by 
the  deceitful  logic  of  ambition.  I  heard  with  patience 
their  advice  and  flattery ;  and  first  learned  to  dread, 
from  an  intimation  of  my  brother,  that  fiend-like  spec- 
tre, which  in  the  guise  of  a  chancery  suit,  greets  the 
rising  opulence  of  every  family  in  Virginia — lends  a 
hue  of  melancholy  to  its  prosperity,  and  never  quits  its 
iron  grasp,  until  it  shriek  a  requiem  over  the  utter  ruin 
and  despair  of  its  victim. 

u  You  are  affluent,"  said  Frederick,  "but  whether  we 
gain  or  lose  one  chancery  suit,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
you  may  yet  be  forced  to  engage  in  some  profession  which 
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can  ensure  an  honorable  support.  Can  you  object  to 
the  practice  of  law  ?  It  is  a  profession  full  of  profit  and 
honor — the  highway  to  intellectual  distinction  and  po- 
litical advancement  Enter  then  diligently  on  its  stu- 
dy, and  how  rude  soever  may  be  its  details,  you  will 
quickly  find  that  its  pursuit  will  imperceptibly  fashion 
your  mind  into  a  passionate  love  for  its  wisdom  and 
philosophy.  Look  on  it  as  a  jealous  coquette ;  give  it 
all  your  attention  or  none;  and  success  will  be  as 
honorable  to  your  genius  as  it  is  gratifying  to  your 
pride." 

"  Go !  my  dear  boy,"  said  my  uncle,  who  now  en- 
tered the  room,  "  for  we  all  belong  to  William  and 
Mary — it  is  the  cradle  of  our  genius,  and  the  nurse  of 
our  chivalry.  I  care  naught  about  your  profession,  but 
for  God's  sake,  learn  something  about  the  mystery  of 
this  fatal  chancery." 

I  might  have  been  stubborn!  My  indolence  reeled 
under  the  fear  of  this  dark  suit,  and  I  instantly  resolv- 
ed to  propitiate  the  demon  by  becoming  a  priest  in  his 
temple.  thbta. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  VISIT  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  SPRINGS, 

During  tht  Summer  of  1834. 
no.  n. 

SALT  AND  RED  SULPHUR. 

Having  engaged  a  seat  in  the  best  line,  I  took  a 
last  look  at  the  beauties  of  the  White  Sulphur,  and 
soon  found  myself  rolling  away  for  the  Salt.  The 
morning  was  dark  and  cloudy,  with  occasional 
showers,  and  having  shut  up  our  splendid  coach, 
we  were  left  to  our  own  reveries  except  when  dis- 
turbed by  an  occasional  "  long  yarn"  from  an  ex- 
gentleman  of  the  box,  narrating  his  adventures 
among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  or  ever 
and  anon  by  the  nasal  melody  from  the  olfac- 
tory organs  of  some  fellow  traveller,  who  bad  re- 
signed himself  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Our 
whole  company,  however,  seemed  to  partake  some- 
what of  the  gloom  which  the  aspect  of  the  day  was 
calculated  to  inspire,  whilst  our  driver,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  all  imaginable  glee,  took  advantage  of 
the  smooth  turnpike  and  a  noble  team,  to  whirl  us  at 
a  jehu  rate  over  the  first  part  of  our  journey.  The 
joys  of  a  good  road  and  rapid  travelling,  were,  how  - 
ever,  very  soon  terminated,  for  our  way  left  the 
turnpike  and  led  us  for  several  miles  up  the  rough, 
stony  bed  of  a  creek,  and  over  long  and  rugged 
hills,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  one  or  more  fair 
fellow  passengers.  The  day  began  to  brighten  as 
we  approached  Union,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Mon- 
roe county,  and  a  neat  village,  containing  a  wealthy 
and  intelligent  population.  Most  of  the  country, 
after  leaving  the  White  Sulphur,  had  been  wild 
and  uncultivated,  although  it  had  the  appearance 
of  natural  fertility;  but  now  some  of  the  large 
grazing  farms,  for  which  this  section  of  Virginia 
is  so  celebrated,  spread  out  their  clovered  fields  in 
rich  luxuriance  before  us.  The  general  aspect  of 
this  region  is  that  of  a  newly  settled  country ; 
most  of  the  farm  houses,  even  of  men  of  wealth, 


being  the  log  tenements  erected  in  the  rude  style 
of  the  frontier  settlements.    Occasionally,  bow- 
ever,  there  are  handsome  edifices,  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  more  modern  and  refined  taste. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  annually  taken  from 
this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  to  the  northern 
markets.    The  natural  growth  of  grass,  found 
even  in  the  forests,  offers  great  facilities  for  amass- 
ing fortunes  by  speculations  of  this  description.— 
After  arriving  at  Union,  there  remained  but  three 
miles  of  our  journey  before  us;  and  having  taken 
leave  of  the  worst  of  the  rocks  and  hills,  we  forgot 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  morning,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  fine,  clear 
day,  with  which  we  were  blessed,  as  we  drew  near 
the  Salt  Sulphur.    On  our  right  lay  a  continued 
range  of  mountains,  upon  one  of  the  spurs  of  which 
could  be  seen  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  of  South 
Carolina,  who  has  erected  a  showy  summer  re- 
treat upon  this  airy  peak,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  springs,  the  village  of  Union,  and  the  ad- 
joining country.    On  our  left,  was  pointed  out  as 
we  passed,  amongst  other  attractions,  the  "  royal 
oak,"  an  immense  and  most  noble  tree,  to  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  this  title  in  his  "  Notes  on 
Virginia."    The  valley  of  the  Sweet  Sulphur 
opened  to  our  view  as  we  approached,  but  its  beau- 
ties were  forgotten,  as  through  its  further  extre- 
mity we  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  especially  as  we  soon  plunged  through  the 
"creek,"  and  into  the  gate  at  the  SalttSulphur. 

A  stranger  who  takes  the  White  Sulphur,  as  a 
specimen,  as  to  external  appearance,  of  the  other 
springs,  would  be  disappointed,  when,  after  the 
6rst  glance,  he  gets  a  full  view  of  the  Salt  Sulphur. 
Nature  has  not  been  so  lavish  of  her  gifts  a«  at  the 
White  Sulphur,  and  art  has  as  yet  added  but  little 
to  its  outward  charms.  The  Salt  Sulphur  is  situ- 
ated in  a  ravine,  between  two  small  mountains 
One  of  these,  slopes  very  gradually,  and  upon  its 
side  at  the  distance  of  some  two  hundred  i<aces 
from  the  base,  a  row  of  cottages  has  been  erected. 
Parallel  with  these,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  if  » 
similar  range,  both  fronting  the  level  in  the  valley. 
Then  on  the  same  ascent,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  gate,  through  which  you  enter  upon  toe 
spring's  premises,  is  a  small  hollow  square,  the 
farther  side  of  which  is  connected  with  the  ran^e 
at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  runs  up  the  acclivity  at 
right  angles  to  that  range.  Most  of  these  build- 
ings are  constructed,  according  to  the  early  fashion 
of  the  country,  of  hewn  logs :  many  of  them  have 
piazza's,  and  all  are  close  and  comfortable.  We 
understand  that  the  proprietors  will  soon  erect 
ranges  of  two-story  stone  buildings  in  their  stead. 
The  hotel  is  a  noble  building;  the  main  body  of 
the  edifice  is  near  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  the 
entire  lower  floor  of  which  is  used  as  a  dining 
room.  A  doublo  piazza  extends  along  the  whole 
front,  and  the  upper  story  is  occupied  as  a  dancm? 
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saloon,  lodging  rooms,  &c.  At  right  angles  to 
this  building,  at  the  western  extremity,  and  facing 
tbc  long  ranges  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  level, 
are  a  few  framed  cottages,  and  a  two-story  stone 
building,  affording  very  comfortable  and  pleasant 
accommodations.  The  spring,  which  is  some  hun- 
dred paces  higher  up  the  ravine,  is  protected  by  a 
temple  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur, from  the  floor  of  which  flights  of  cut  stone 
steps  lead  down  to  the  reservoir.  The  reservoir 
is  a  square  of  about  two  feet,  and  is  also  construct- 
ed of  hewn  sand-stone. 

At  the  White  Sulphur ,  the  fairest  prospects  greet 
the  visiter  at  his  arrival,  and  every  succeeding  day 
of  his  sojourn  only  serves  to  make  disclosures,  such 
as  mar  the  first  impressions.  At  the  Salt  Sulphur, 
on  the  contrary,  first  appearances  are  rather  un- 
propitious,  but  there  is  every  thing  to  gain ;  we 
know  of  no  more  delightful  place  in  the  southern 
country  for  spending  the  sultry  months  of  summer. 
Indeed  we  believe,  that  several  families  from  the 
Carolina*,  and  one  or  more  from  the  north,  are  ac- 
customed to  establish  themselves  here  for  the  whole 
season.  The  proprietors  are  intelligent  gentle- 
men, and  more  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  art  of  ac- 
commodating, than  any  men  I  have  ever  seen. 
Their  table,  which  is  so  justly  celebrated,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  in  this  country.  The  great  danger, 
however,  from  this  source,  is,  lest  the  refined  luxu- 
ries of  the  culinary  department,  should  destroy 
the  medicinal  effect*  of  the  waters.  Every  atten- 
tion which  could  reasonably  be  required  at  such  an 
establishment,  is  here  received.  All  the  arrange- 
ment* are  made  with  the  most  perfect  system. 
During  the  last  season,  the  visiters,  generally, 
were  of  the  very  first  order,  and  there  was  a  smaller 
proportion  of  low  characters  than  was  to  be  found 
at  perhaps  any  of  the  other  springs.  There  was 
also  much  sociability  and  true  Virginia  feeling. 

In  the  evenings,  a  fine  band  sent  its  notes  over 
the  still  valley,  and  the  more  gay  portion  of  the 
company  passed  the  hours  in  the  ball  room.  Among 
the  visiters  at  this  place  also,  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Johns,  of  Baltimore,  and  other  eminent  ministers, 
and  those  disposed  to  enjoy  the  more  abiding  plea- 
sures of  religion,  met,  with  the  close  of  every  day, 
and  were  led  in  their  devotions  by  these  men  of 
God.  On  the  Sabbath,  too,  there  were  always  in- 
teresting and  appropriate  services. 

The  proprietors  have  provided  for  the  visiters 
means  of  amusement  and  recreation,  which  serve 
to  give  a  zest  to  the  hours  which  sometimes  hang 
heavily  at  these  watering  places,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  afford  a  substitute  for  those  pernicious 
games  which  are  so  frequently  resorted  to  in  weary 
moments.  Many  of  the  younger  visiters  gratify 
their  taste  for  horsemanship,  by  taking  excursions 
along  the  wild  and  romantic  roads,  which  wind 
through  the  country,  on  the  fine  Virginia  steeds, 
which  are  found  in  this  region. 


The  Salt  Sulphur  water  has  been  particularly 
efficacious  in  affections  of  the  stomach.  It  pos- 
sesses most  of  the  active,  without  the  stimulating 
properties  of  the  W  bite  Sulphur.  On  this  account 
the  Salt  Sulphur  water  would  probably  be  a  more 
suitable  preparative,  in  pulmonary  cases,  for  those 
waters  which  act  more  directly  upon  the  respira- 
tory system.  Indeed,  some  instances  are  mention- 
ed where  the  use  of  this  water  alone  has  effected 
the  cure  of  individuals  subject  to  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  With  an  occasional  use  of  the  blue  pill, 
its  effect  upon  the  liver  is  also  very  pleasant, 
although  not  so  beneficial  as  the  White  Sulphur 
water.  With  dyspeptics,  in  addition  to  its  other 
action,  it  has  the  peculiar  proj>erty  of  neutralizing 
by  its  alkaline  matter,  the  distressing  acidity,  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Cold  and  tepid  sulphu- 
retted baths,  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  so  that 
the  patient  can  have  the  combined  effects  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  action  of  the  water  upon  his 
system  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile,  in  the  direction 
of  Union,  there  is  another  spring  called  the  Sweet 
Sulphur,  which  is  also  the  property  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Salt  Sulphur.  This  spring  was  a  place 
of  considerable  resort,  until  the  Salt  Sulphur  was 
discovered  and  improved :  no  separate  accommoda- 
tions are  now  provided,  but  it  can  be  conveniently 
used  by  visiters  at  the  Salt  Sulphur.  It  is  said  to 
possess  less  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  greater  to- 
nic properties  than  the  latter  spring. 

We  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  Salt  Sulphur, 
leaving  with  it  our  best  wishes.  The  enterprising 
proprietors  are  continuing  their  improvements,  so 
that  this  spring  will,  in  every  point  of  view,  soon 
merit  the  praise  of  being  the  most  inviting  resort 
among  the  mountains. 

RED  SULPHUR. 

After  taking  a  lunch,  we  sat  off  early  in  the  af- 
ternoon, with  a  crowded  stage,  for  the  Red  Sul- 
phur, seventeen  miles  west  of  the  Salt.  Our  road 
wound  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  to  the  summit 
of  the  small  mountain,  in  the  rear  of  the  Salt  Sul- 
phur. On  our  left,  as  we  ascended,  the  mountain's 
side  became  quite  precipitous,  and  at  the  base  and 
immediately  beneath  us,  lay  the  valley  of  the 
springs — its  green  lawn  and  white  cottages  pre- 
senting a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  scene. 
This  is  one  of  the  favorite  strolling  spots  of  visit- 
ers, since  the  view  which  it  affords  of  the  springs 
and  the  adjoining  country,  fully  compensates  for 
the  labor  of  climbing  tho  mountain.  We  believe, 
however,  that  most  of  our  company  would  have 
preferred  a  situation  on  terra  Jirma,  to  that  which 
they  occupied  in  the  stage  coach,  which  ever  and 
anon,  as  it  slowly  grated  over  the  rough  and  rocky 
way,  gave  fearful  symptoms  of  carrying  us  down 
the  dizzy  steep  which  we  had  gained. 

A  great  part  of  the  road  between  the  Salt  and 
Red  Sulphur,  leads  over  long  bills  and  continuous 
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ridges,  out  of  the  sides  of  which  it  has  been  in  ma- 
ny places  cut,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  incli- 
nation.   From  some  reason,  most  probably  a  scar- 
city of  funds,  the  road  is  so  narrow  as  to  render 
it  often  dangerous,  and  entirely  unsuitable  for  so 
public  a  thoroughfare.   The  reflections  of  the  tra- 
veller, as  he  dashes  down  these  narrow  descents, 
are  by  no  means  pleasant.  He  involuntarily  trans- 
fers himself  to  the  upper  side  of  the  stage,  as  he 
gets  a  glimpse  from  the  window,  of  the  deep  ravine, 
along  the  verge  of  which  he  is  rolling  at  so  furious 
a  rate.    The  anticipation  too,  as  well  as  the  actual 
fact,  of  meeting  other  vehicles  in  these  pusses,  is 
not  at  all  agreeable.    The  driver  of  the  coach, 
however,  obviates,  as  far  as  ;>ossible,  the  difficulty 
from  this  source,  by  sounding  his  horn  as  he  ap- 
proaches and  travels  through  these  narrow  parts  of 
the  road.    Perhaps,  however,  we  are  conveying 
rather  too  unfavorable  an  impression  of  the  way 
between  the  Salt  and  Red  Sulphur.    If,  however, 
the  traveller  wishes  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions on  account  of  his  personal  safety,  it  may  be 
as  well  for  him  to  adopt  one  of  the  expedients  of 
the  hero  of  "  Sleepy  Hollow ,"  as  he  trod  its  gloomy 
paths,  amidst  the  tortures  of  a  fertile  imagination, 
and  shut  his  eyes,  at  least,  if  the  presence  of  fellow 
passengers  will  not  admit  of  one's  raising  his  voice 
in  a  consul itary  solo.    We  can,  however,  present 
to  our  readers,  the  prospect  of  a  resource,  which 
will  be  a  more  satisfactory  expedient  than  this. 
Arrangements  were  making  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  turnpike 
over  this  ground ;  then  the  trip  would  present  ma- 
ny attractions.   The  country  is  wild  and  general- 
ly uncultivated,  and  often  delightfully  romantic. 
About  half  way  between  the  two  springs,  we 
saw  the  wreck  of  the  family  carriage  of  a  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.    This  accident,  how- 
ever, was  not,  at  least,  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  roughness  of  the  road ;  for  it  occurred  on  a 
perfect  level,  and  on,  perhaps,  the  smoothest  part 
of  the  whole  way.    Carriages  constructed  for  the 
Curolina  sands,  are  badly  adapted  to  the  mountains  < 
of  Virginia. 

Our  driver  quickened  his  speed  as  the  distance 
before  us  diminished,  and  we  reached  the  Red  Sul-  ■ 
phur  just  after  night  hnd  drawn  his  sombre  cur- 
tains around  the  silent  hills.  Our  first  impres-  ; 
sions  of  this  spring,  were  very  favorable :  the  ef-  t 
feet  was  exceedingly  imposing.  On  our  arrival  I 
the  whole  establishment  had  been  lighted  up,  and  t 
from  every  range  of  buildings,  streams  of  light  ; 
were  pouring  across  the  area.  The  large  hotel  I 
presents  at  any  time  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  < 
whole  building  has  a  light  and  airy  piazza  con-  t 
nected  with  each  story,  and  on  the  flank  of  tlie  j 
edifice  most  conspicuous  on  approaching  the  spring,  t 
the  upper  floor  is  open  and  surrounded  by  a  balus-  t 
trade.  The  first  story  of  this  building  contains  a  t 
largo  dining  room,  connected  with  which  is  a  < 


-  drawing  and  reading  room.    When  we  approach- 

-  ed,  these  piazzas  were  all  lighted  up,  and  from  the 

-  doors  and  windows  of  the  halls  and  apartments  of 
r  the  hotel,  the  chandeliers  were  pouring  forth  their 
>  brilliant  streams.    Two  long  and  handsomely  set 

tables,  were  visible  through  the  doors  of  the  dining 
,  room,  and  every  thing  had  the  aspect  of  comfort 

-  and  even  of  luxury.  The  lower  piazza  was  throng- 
5  ed  with  cheerful  groups  of  visiters,  eagerly  await- 
,  ing  the  arrival  of  our  coach,  which  on  that  evening 
;  was  rather  behind  its  usual  time. 
I  For  the  last  hour  our  meditations  had  been  ex- 
t  cited  only  by  the  gloom  and  wildness  of  the  dark 
,  mountain  hollows,  and  the  song  of  the  frogs  from 

the  neighboring  creeks,  or  the  cry  of  the  screech 
owl  as  the  rattling  of  our  coach  echoed  through  his 
f  dark  domains.  In  the  midst  of  the  pensive  reve- 
ries incident  upon  such  circumstances,  the  build- 
ings of  the  Red  Sulphur  burst  upon  us  in  all  their 
brilliancy.  The  scene  of  light,  and  life,  and  bus 
tie,  came  over  us  like  enchantment  The  valley 
before  us  presented  a  picture  of  brightness  and  re- 
finement, whilst  on  each  side  the  venerable  peaks 
of  the  Alleghany  rose  in  all  their  wildness,  and 
spoke  to  our  hearts  in  silent  sublimity,  as  we  dis- 
cerned their  rugged  outline  against  the  evening 
sky.  One  might  have  found  it  almost  difficult  to 
convince  himself,  that  he  was  not  taking  for  reali- 
ty the  romantic  visions  of  bis  sleeping  hours.  This 
impression  is  not  diminished  by  the  winding  of  the 
l>ost  horn  from  the  "  western  stage,"  as  it  rattles 
over  the  crags  of  the  mountain  above,  or  by  the 
plaintive  notes  of  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  wafted 
from  the  band  stationed  in  the  drawing  room. 

The  Red  Sulphur  has  recently  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Burke,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
gentleman,  who  has  already  given  to  the  place  an 
almost  entirely  new  aspect.    Many  of  the  old 
houses  have  been  removed — a  large  and  beautiful 
building,  in  addition  to  the  hotel,  has  been  con- 
structed, and  most  of  the  log  cabins  have  been  ex- 
I  changed  for  neat  white  cottages.   The  irregularity 
occasioned  by  the  projection  of  the  mountain  spurs, 
has  prevented  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  in 
the  order  calculated  to  produce  the  most  pleasant 
effect.    The  Red  Sulphur  is  completely  enclosed 
by  mountains,  except  a  narrow  space  by  which 
you  enter  the  circumscribed  valley.    On  each  side 
they  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable 
height    One  of  these,  we  understand,  the  proprie- 
tor intends  laying  out  with  terraced  walks,  so  that 
you  can  with  ease  ascend  to  the  summit,  and  enjoy 
the  extensive  prospect    The  buildings  arc  erect- 
ed close  under  the  base  of  the  mountains.   The  in- 
termediate area  will  be  set  in  green  sward,  with 
gravelled  walks  and  shrubbery.    The  temple  at 
the  spring  is  very  similar  to  those  at  the  White 
and  Salt  Sulphur.    There  are,  however,  two 
springs,  and  two  separate  and  beautiful  reservoirs. 
One  of  these  is  about  four,  and  the  other  about  two 
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feet  square.  They  are  constructed  of  white  mar- 
ble, which  agrees  beautifully  with  the  lilac  and 
peach  blossom  sediment,  and  the  clear  limpid  wa- 
ter of  the  springs. 

The  Red  Sulphur,  though  but  lately  improved 
for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  visiters,  has 
been  for  some  years  known  as  a  place  of  consider- 
able resort  by  pulmonary  patients.  The  compa- 
ny bears  much  more  the  aspect  of  sickness,  than 
that  at  the  other  springs.  Their  death-like  coun- 
tenances can  be  seen  on  every  hand ;  and  the  deep 
hollow  cough,  which  is  heard  almost  incessantly, 
has  at  first  a  tendency  to  afreet  the  sympathies  and 
to  throw  an  air  of  melancholy  over  the  feelings- 
Many  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  are  taken 
to  the  Red  Sulphur  as  the  final  resort,  and  many, 
during  almost  every  season,  find  their  long,  last 
home,  among  the  hills  near  the  Red  Sulphur.  The 
funeral  of  Gen.  Alston,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
attended  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  and  another  in- 
dividual soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb.  The  Red 
Sulphur  is  well  calculated  to  remind  a  reflecting 
man  of  his  mortality. 

Many  cases  are  also  mentioned  of  astonishing 
cures,  which  have  been  effected  by  the  use  of  these 
waters.  Their  properties  are  singular,  and  appa- 
rently contradictory.  They  deplete  and  strengthen 
the  system  at  the  same  time:  they  reduce  the 
quantity  of  blood,  and  still  act  with  all  the  power 
of  a  tonic  The  most  peculiar  property,  however, 
is  that  which  effects  an  almost  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  pulse.  Instances  are  known  where  the 
pulsations  have  been  reduced  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  eighty  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  effect  of  (hese  waters,  is  at  first  ap- 
parently unfavorable.  They  frequently,  and  per- 
haps generally  occasion  a  feverish  excitement,  and 
an  unpleasant  sensation  of  fulness  throughout  the 
whole  system.  I  have  been  informed,  however, 
by  those  who  attribute  the  renovation  of  their  con- 
stitutions to  the  Red  Sulphur,  that  this  excitement 
ceases  after  perhaps  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and 
often  much  earlier,  and  then,  if  at  all,  unless  the 
ravages  of  disease  have  been  excessive,  they  begin 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  I  met  with  a  gen- 
tleman, in  returning  from  the  Red  Sulphur,  who 
bad  been  pronounced  past  recovery  by  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  this  country,  from  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  lungs,  but  who,  at  the  time  I  saw 
him,  was  enjoying  excellent  health,  and  as  he  be- 
1  ieved,  was  entirely  free  from  any  pulmonary  symp- 
toms. He  attributed  his  restoration  solely  to  a 
residence  during  several  seasons  at  the  Red  Sul- 
phur. 

We  must,  however,  in  closing  this  brief  notice 
of  the  Red  Sulphur,  record  some  complaints  against 
that  establishment.  We  do  it,  however,  with  a 
spirit  very  far  from  that  of  reproach.  Our  object 
is  rather  the  comfort  of  the  public,  and  the  more 
extensive  encouragement  of  the  gentlemanly  pro- 


prietor. The  great  defect  at  the  Red  Sulphur  ari- 
ses principally  from  the  want  of  system.  The  ir- 
regularity in  the  arrangements  is  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant to  the  visiters,  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  invalids.  There  is  also  a  great  want  of  proper 
attention,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  establishment,  and  particularly  from  the  ser- 
vants. We  must  also  express  the  same  opinion  of 
the  manager  of  the  Red  Sulphur,  which  we  have 
advanced  in  relation  to  the  person  who  holds  the 
same  office  at  the  White  Sulphur.  He  may  be 
admirably  adapted  for  some  other  situation,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  be  is  not  suited  for  that  which  he 
now  occupies.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  cer- 
tainly seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know,  that 
something  more  substantial  than  promises,  is  ne- 
cessary to  satisfy  the  wants  of  men.  We  again 
affirm,  that  we  have  spoken  nothing  in  ill  will, 
either  toward  the  White  or  Red  Sulphur,  nor  to  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  Our  re- 
marks have  reference  to  them  only  as  managers 
of  extensive  public  establishments,  and  not  as  pri- 
vate men. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Conversation  Parties,  Soirees  and  Squeezes* 

Ma.  White, — If  I  may  be  permitted  to  imitate  in 
my  exordium,  the  happy  brevity  of  the  time-saving 
merchant  in  auditing  his  letters,  I  will  begin  by  express- 
ing the  hope,  that  "  my  last  of  date  has  been  re- 
ceived and  contents  duly  noted."  The  excuse  for  fol- 
lowing it  up  so  speedily  with  another,  is  not  so  easily 
found.  Indeed  I  know  of  none,  unless  you  will  accept 
as  such  the  old  plea — "in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound.1* 
Even  this  implies  a  less  risk  of  censure  than  I  fear  my 
rashness  may  very  possibly  bring  upon  me.  Methinks 
I  already  hear  some  of  your  younger  readers  demand— 
"  what  the  deuce  has  such  an  old  croaker  as  this  im- 
pertinent Oliver  Oldschool  to  do  with  the  inroads  that 
toe,  his  juniors  and  therefore  his  betters,  may  choose  to 
make  on  any  or  all  of  those  antiquated  manners,  cus- 
toms and  fashions  which  seem  to  be  the  gods  of  his 
idolatry?  Age,  which  stamps  their  value  upon  wine 
and  ardent  spirits,  is  precisely  that  very  thing  which 
renders  fashion  of  no  value  at  all.  In  this,  novelty  and 
unexpectedness  are  our  grand,  and  often  our  sole  desi- 
derata ;  and  for  their  attainment,  we  want  neither 
grey  headed  matrons,  nor  grey  bearded  old  men  to  ad- 
vise us.  What  they  call  their  experience !  (of  which 
they  are  so  fond  of  boasting,)  if  listened  to  at  all,  serves 
only  to  cramp  and  to  trammel  our  youthful  inventions. 
Therefore,  to  all  such  we  say : — Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, both  hands  and  tongues  off,  if  you  please ;  "  laissez 
now  /aire — let  us  alone." 

The  bare  expectation  of  any  such  flouting,  you  will 
probably  say,  should  keep  me  silent,  if  I  was  a  man  of 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  prudence.  But  like  many 
other  obstinate  people,  my  inclination  to  persist  seems 
to  augment  inversely  to  my  chances  of  success.  Maugre 
then  the  danger  and  forlornness  of  my  undertaking,  I 
must  go  on.  But  before  I  come  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  present  letter,  pray  have  patience  with  me,  while 
I  offer  a  few  more  remarks  in  anticipation  of  another 
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still  more  serious  charge,  which  I  expect  will  be  made 
against  me.  I  must  make  them  too,  with  the  perfect 
recollection  of  the  maxim,  that "  he  who  begins  to  plead 
before  he  is  accused,  knows  himself  to  be  guilty."— 
True,  however,  as  this  may  be  in  general,  my  cast,  I 
hope,  will  be  excepted,  after  you  hear  me.  The  charge 
to  which  I  allude  is, — the  odious  one  of  being  a  Cynic. 
With  you,  sir,  I  am  very  sure  my  bare  denial  would 
suffice ;  hut  you  have  many  readers  who  know  nothing 
of  me.  In  deference  to  them  therefore,  1  feel  bound  to 
ofTersome  stronger  proof  of  my  innocence ;  if  that  which 
u  of  a  negative  character  (and  it  is  all  I  can  adduce,) 
wilt  be  accepted.  Be  it  known  then,  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  I,  Oliver  Oldschool,  have  always 
denied,  and  do  hereby  deny,  the  truth  of  the  most 
important,  prominent  and  offensive  of  all  the  cynical 
dogmas,  which  is,— that  "  men  are  nothing  but  monkeys 
without  taits!"  and  furthermore,  tliat  1  hold  myself 
bound  and  always  ready  to  make  battle  in  this  behalf, 
"pugnis  at  ealcibus,unguibus  it  rostro:"  and  all  this  too, 
notwithstanding  the  following  most  startling  and  hu- 
miliating resemblances  which  have  been  traced  by  the 
true  Cynics  between  the  two  species.  For  instance — 
"  Man"  (say  they)  "is  a  biped" — so  is  a  monkey;  at 
least  so  nearly  one,  that  his  anterior  legs  serve  him 
admirably  well  for  arms,  and  accordingly  it  is  still  a 
mooted  point,  a  much  vexed  question  among  naturalists 
which  lo  call  them,  arms  or  legs.  Man  generally  walks 
erect,  although  sometimes,  when  top-hrary,  he  moves 
quadruped  fashion.  The  monkey,  at  least  the  kind 
called  the  ourang  outang  only  reverses  the  practice,  by 
going  more  frequently  on  his  two  certain  and  his  two 
quasi  legs,  than  on  the  two  first  alone.  Man  has  a 
facial  angle  by  which  those  curious,  prying  fellows, 
called  craniologists,  measure  the  degree  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  infer  the  nature  of  his  dispositions.  Monkeys 
also  have  this  angle,  often  so  nearly  the  same,  (mathe- 
matically speaking,)  with  that  which  we  discern  in 
many  of  our  race,  that  few  things  are  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  exclamation  "such  a  one  has  a  monkey 
face.*1  Lastly,  man  is  most  decidedly  and  conspicuously 
on  imitative  animal,  so  is  a  monkey,  and  in  a  degree  so 
very  striking,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  outward  move- 
ment, action,  or  gesture  of  ours  which  his  mimetic 
talents  do  not  enable  him  to  take  off  to  the  life.  This 
is  especially  true  of  all  those  peculiar  airs  indicative  of 
self-complacency  and  vanity  which  mark  these  two 
races  of  animals  in  contradistinction  to  all  others,*  and 
may  be  termed  an  idiosyncracy  of  intellect.  The  cox- 
comb's ineffable  smile  of  fascination ;  the  witling's  pert 
and  sudden  smirk  of  self-conceit ;  the  vain  pedant's 
awkward  cachination  at  his  own  ill-timed,  out-of-place 
strokes  of  classic  humor ;  the  despicable  miser's  self- 


♦  Goldsmith  is  the  only  natural  historian,  1  belicre,  who  has 
urged  the  claim  or  the  goose  to  a  participation  in  this  enviable 
human  quality,  vanity.  In  his  "  Animated  Nature"  he  has  the 
following  remark  in  his  natural  history  of  the  goose,  of  which 
I  can  give  only  the  substance,  not  having  the  volume  before  me. 
Speaking  of  the  action  commonly  called  "the  strutting  of  the 
gander,"  he  says :  that  in  this-  situation,  there  Is  probably  no 
animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  important  in  the  eyes  of 
another,  than  a  gander  in  rh*«jM  of  a  goose ! !  Verily,  1  think, 
(with  due  submission)  he  is  mistatoeu.  for  a  fully  whiskered, 
well  mustached  beau,  with  all  his  bri«ily  Timtois  thick  upon 
him,  Is  to  a  belle,  as  far  above  the  gander  in  the  cguniTtmu^ofn 
goose,  as  imagination  can  possibly  conceive. 


gratulaling  chuckle  at  inordinate  gain ;  the  grid  m-rn'i 
gracious  grin  to  his  supposed  inferiors,  and  the  Itftlt 
man's  side-shaking,  obstreperous  laugh  at  the  abortive 
joke  of  some  superior  from  whom  he  is  courting  firors ; 
all  these  and  more,  your  true  monkey  can  enact  with 
such  perfect  verisimilitude,  that  if  properly  dressed  for 
the  occasion,  he  might  pass  off  for  the  real  man  in  each 
case,  instead  of  his  counterfeit,  without  the  least  danger 
of  detection.  His  mimickry,  in  addition  to  its  fidelity, 
has  this  other  remarkable  circumstance  about  it,  that 
in  applying  it,  he  seems  to  have  no  particular  choice  of 
objects,  but  imitates  all  external  actions  alike,  whether 
they  be  praiseworthy  or  the  reverse.  Man,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  exercise  of  his  imitative  propensities, 
shows  too  often  a  stronger  inclination  for  die  bad  than 
the  good — for  the  faulty  than  the  commendable— for  the 
fantastical  and  the  ridiculous  rather  than  the  becoming. 
In  nothing  is  this  more  remarkable,  Uian  in  Uie  greedy, 
ever  restless  perseverance  with  which  he  seeks  foreign 
fashions  and  customs,  and  the  reckless  pertinacity,  un- 
der all  possible  discouragements,  with  which  he  itrires 
to  imitate  and  adopt  them.  Of  this  assertion  I  hare 
already  endeavored  to  furnish  you  with  some  prooft, 
which  lo  me  at  least  appeared  irrefutable.  But  I  will 
now  attempt  to  supply  a  few  more.  These  also  shall 
consist  of  remarks  on  certain  foreign  fashions,  which 
may  be  said  lo  be  still  under  the  process  of  naturaliza- 
tion, having  proved  so  entirely  uncongenial  to  our 
principles,  habits  and  opinions,  as  not  yet  to  be  firmly 
established.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
still  within  the  reach  of  that  exterminating  power- 
public  opinion. 

At  the  head  of  the3c  fashions  or  customs,  pre-eminent 
above  the  rest,  wc  find  the  Conversation  Party,  the  Soxrtt, 
and  the  Squeeze.  The  first  is  admitted  to  be  an  emigre 
from  Italy,  although  the  term  is  here  anglicised ;  the 

second  is  from  France,  and  the  third  from  nobody 

knows  where,  unless  from  our  mother  country  Great 
Britain ;  for  Johnson  gives  both  a  Saxon  and  a  Welsh 
etymology  to  it,  both  meaning  to  prtss  or  crush  betvm 
two  bodies ;  which  meaning  their  American  dcrivstne 
(much  to  its  honor,)  has  most  faithfully  preserved. 

The  conversation  party  would  naturally  be  deemed 
by  one  not  in  the  secret,  a  party  particularly  formed 
for  the  pleasures  of  conversation;  for  imparting  Mid 
receiving  agreeable  thoughts ;  for  blending  amusement 
with  oral  instruction  ;  in  a  word,  for  such  a  voluntary 
and  talented  reciprocation  of  ideas  as  would  improre 
the  taste,  gratify  the  feelings,  and  heighten  the  mental 
enjoyment  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  Is  it  this  v  est 
thing  that  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  it  ?  I  ask  an 
answer  from  any  individual  who  has  ever  been  at  on* 
of  them,  no  matter  with  how  much  care  it  might  hare 
been  selected.  To  these  parties,  such  as  they  really 
arc,  1  have  no  intention  here  to  object.  All  I  wish  or 
aim  at  now,  is,  to  have  them  called  by  their  right  names, 
as  every  thing  ought  lo  be,  If  we  really  desire  u>  con- 
fine language  to  its  proper  use,  which  is,  to  make  our- 
selves, at  all  times,  clearly  understood.  But  in  styling 
these  things  Conversation  Parties,  before  persons  who 
had  never  been  at  them,  wc  should  practice  the  gross- 
est deception.  For  instead  of  such  an  assemblage  as 
the  current  meaning  of  the  term  would  lead  them  to 
expect,  and  might  induce  them  to  seek,  they  would 
soon  find  themselves  surrounded  by  a  Babcl-like  con- 
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fusion  of  tongues,  where  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of 
unconnected  exclamations  and  eliptical  sentences  arc 
uttered  simultaneously,  and  in  the  highest  vocal  key, 
hy  every  member  of  the  company — the  mutes  only  ex- 
cepted. Why  they  should  ever  frequent  such  unconge- 
nial spots,  is  more,  I  believe,  than  any  one  can  tell. 
But  certain  it  is  that  some  of  them  will  always  be  found 
there,  although  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  Alumni  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums  would  be  in  Congress 
Hall,  attempting  to  take  a  debating  part  in  that  other 
Tower  of  Babel,  as  John  Randolph,  with  his  customary 
felicity  of  conception,  used  to  call  it. 

Of  the  Soirte,  1  may  truly  assert  that  it  is  an  exotic, 
still  so  uncongenial,  so  illy  suited  to  our  people,  and 
even  to  their  organs  of  speech,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
has  learned  so  much  as  to  pronounce  its  name  correctly. 
Some,  even  of  those  who  are  so  far  Frenchified  as  to 
iuive  been  to  France,  and  consequently  to  interlard 
their  mother  tongue  with  unintelligible  French  phrases, 
by  way  of  authenticating  the  extent  of  their  travels, 
rail  it  "  Swar-ree  ;•'  as  if  it  were  a  place  where  all  the 
attendants  were  to  have  oaths  of  some  sort  or  other 
Administered  to  them,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  desig- 
nated Sware-rees.  Others  again,  in  a  more  sportsman- 
like manner,  pronounce  it  So-ree,  which  (as  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son has  told  us,)  is  the  true  Indian  appellative  for  the 
Rallus,  or  water-rail.  Such  orthAepists,  we  may  sup- 
pose, if  asked  where  they  had  been,  on  returning  from 
a  party  of  the  kind,  might  well  answer,  in  the  Virginia 
sportsman's  dialect, "  we  have  been  lo-nwi-m;"  for  this 
twistincalion  of  the  term  from  its  original  meaning 
would  be  nothing  comparable  to  many  that  have  been 
made  by  etymologists  of  the  highest  reputation.  For 
instance,  all  Virginia  sportsmen,  living  near  fresh  water 
marshes,  know  well,  that  at  so-russ-in  parties,  (as  they 
universally  call  them,)  the  great  object  is  to  kill  and  eat 
Jot  birds.  But  a  principal  object  of  a  soirte  party  being 
to  catch  and  use  what  may  well  be  figuratively  called 
fed  birds,  the  substitution  of  the  term  "  so-russ-in  party" 
for  a  " soiHe  party"  is  amply  justified  upon  all  etymo- 
logical principles.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  strongly 
recommending  it,  unless  our  sotr/e-giring  gentry  would 
suspend  their  operations  long  enough,  ai  least  to  learn 
from  some  native  French  teacher  how  to  invite  a  French 
gentleman  to  their  parties,  in  language  that  he  himself 
would  understand ;  since  to  ask  him  to  a  swar-ree  or 
&o-ree  would  be  quite  unintelligible. 

To  gratify  the  curious  (  have  consulted  a  friend  as 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  French  word  "*oir/e," 
(being  no  French  scholar  myself,)  and  find  that  the 
term,  like  thousands  of  others  in  all  languages,  has  been 
pressed  from  its  original  signification  into  its  present 
service,  by  a  sort  of  metonymy,  as  the  rhetoricians  call 
it ;  and  instead  of  being  applied  to  designate  that  por- 
tion of  the  twenty-four  hours  which  we  call  evening;,  ia 
now  used  to  express  the  receiving  of  short  evening 
visits  on  any  named  day,  by  one's  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. This,  according  to  one  of  Leontine's  letters, 
published  in  your  February  number,  seems  to  be  the 
French  fashion.  But  we  Southerners  of  these  United 
States,  either  from  ignorance  or  design,  have  so  inno- 
vated upon  the  foreign  practice,  that  it  would  puzzle  a 
much  more  experienced  man  than  myself  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  explain  what  is  to  be  understood,  in  Virginia 
parlance,  by  ncar-ree  or  so-ree,  or  whatever  other  bar- 
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barous  pronunciation  they  choose  to  give  the  French 
word.  1  can  only  say,  that  I  myself  have  seen  a  few 
thus  variously  called,  each  of  which  proved  a  kind  of 
olla  podrida  or  dish  of  all  sorts ;  fish,  flesh  and  fowl  in 
one  place ;  a  non-descript,  desultory  kind  of  dancing  in 
another ;  all  talking-and-no-listening  politicians  battling 
in  a  third ;  and  card  playing,  drinking  and  uproarious 
mirth  in  a  fourth  part  of  the  general  assemblage,  where- 
in were  gathered  together,  as  many  as  could  be,  of  all 
sizes  and  sorts  of  persons,  "  ring-streaked,  speckled 
and  spotted"  to  the  full,  as  much  as  Laban's  Docks 
themselves.  Take  notice,  good  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  am 
not  now  daring  to  censure,  but  only  to  describe,  as  well 
as  I  can,  what  my  own  eyes  have  beheld.  I  am  not 
now  M  telling  tales  out  of  school for  my  school  going 
days  furnished  me  with  no  such  secrets,  however  "  the 
march  of  mind"  may  have  since  disclosed  them  to  other 
tyroc8  in  the  pursuit  of  education. 

The  Squeeze  I  shall  endeavor  more  particularly  to 
describe  ;  since  my  reminiscences,  although  "  few  and 
far  between,"  are  still  so  vivid,  that  1  can  venture  to 
delineate  them  without  fear  of  their  suffering,  at  least 
from  forgctfulncss.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  say,  as 
^Eneas  did  to  queen  Dido,  of  hie  sufferings  at  and  after 
the  siege  of  Troy — "  quorum  pars  magna  fui as  one 
or  two  experiments  quite  sufficed  for  me;  but  I  can 
truly  apply  the  same  line  to  myself,  could  I  only  sub- 
stitute the  word  patiens  for  "magna,"  without  too  much 
offence  against  the  measure  of  the  poetry,  and  I  could 
then  give  in  my  experience,  as  the  Trojan  hero  did,  in 
perfect  sincerity  and  good  faith. 

Know  then,  sir,  that  in  the  year  and  month  , 

and  on  a  certain  night,  I  was  seduced  by  curiosity — 
that  fell  destroyer  of  our  race — to  go,  for  the  first  time, 
to  a  party  called  a  Squeeze,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
denominated  by  some  "the  Grand  City  of  O,"  after 
the  capital  in  Cunningham's  amusing  fiction  of  "  The 
World  without  Souls."  Being  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
initiated,  my  debut  was  readily  made  as  others  made 
theirs.  Without  material  obstruction  we  were  ushered 
through  the  passage  by  the  escorting  valet ;  but  when 
we  reached  the  door  of  the  principal  pressing  and  crush- 
ing room,  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est !  here  commenced  that 
series  of  efforts  and  struggles  which  was  not  soon  to 
end,  as  I  afterwards  found,  to  the  no  small  detriment 
of  various  parts  of  my  body  and  limbs.  Through  this 
door  also,  my  entrance  was  at  last  effected  ;  for  what 
obstacle  may  not  perseverance  overcome?  A  strong 
effort  of  my  own  in  the  van,  and  the  unsolicited  aid  in 
the  rear  of  those  who,  like  myself,  wished  to  see  all  that 
was  to  be  seen,  very  soon  protruded  me  "in  mediae  res,n 
which  I  beg  leave  to  render  in  idiomatic  English — "  up 
to  the  hub"  in  the  business.  Not  many  minutes  how- 
ever elapsed,  before  the  pressing  and  crushing  became 
so  intense  as  to  excite  an  earnest  desire  for  a  change 
both  of  place  and  posture.  Accordingly  I  bent  my 
course  towards  another  room,  having  understood  there 
were  several  prepared  for  the  accommodation  !  (strange 
misnomer,  thought  I,)  of  the  company.  This  joint 
removal  of  body  and  limbs,  which  I  had  a  particular 
fancy  should  not  be  disunited,  having  kept  company 
with  each  other  from  my  birth,  I  found  toilsome  and 
oppressive  in  no  ordinary  degree.  For  the  instant  I 
began  to  move  1  was  met  by  a  strong  counter-current 
composed  of  a  compact  mass  of  my  co-squeczcrs  and 
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squeezces — many  of  whom  were  of  such  M  breadth  and 
heft"  as  would  verily  have  done  great  honor  to  a  Mas- 
sachuselt's  cattle  show  of  the  highest  grade,  had  the 
subjects  only  been  quadrupeds  instead  of  bipeds,  and 
in  equal  condition  for  market. 

A  forcible  entry  having  been  made  into  another  room, 
I  found  myself  standing  within  a  few  inches  of  a  strange 
but  Tery  lovely  young  lady.  She  also  was  standing, 
apparently  to  execute  her  part  of  a  cotillion,  within  a 
circle  which  the  united  pushing  and  shoving  of  the  eight 
operatives  required  for  the  dance,  had  not  been  vigorous 
enough  to  enlarge  beyond  a  diameter  of  some  six  or 
seven  feet.  Being  compelled  to  stand  immediately 
behind  her,  my  eyes  naturally  fell  upon  her  shoulders, 
which  the  dominant  fashion  then  required  to  be  literally 
half  naked.  With  equal  pain  and  wonderment  I  ob- 
served, that  by  some  invisible  machinery,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  so  checked  on  the  visible  side  of  the 
shoulder  strap,  as  to  give  a  livid  appearance  to  the 
contiguous  sk  in ;  while  the  opposite  edges  of  the  tcmpuhr 
(I  would  not  for  the  world,  in  such  a  case,  say  shoubler- 
Uades,)  were  forced  as  near  touching  as  they  could  be 
without  dislocation.  This,  thought  I  to  myself,  must 
surely  be  a  fashion  invented  by  some  bright  ctherial 
genius,  regardless  of  bodily  suffering,  for  a  squeeze ; 
since  its  adaptation  to  that  object  could  not  admit  of  a 
doubt — an  adaptation,  by  the  way,  more  complete,  be- 
yond comparison,  than  the  present  much  admired,  al- 
though evidently  incompatible  fashion  of  the  bishop 
sleeves.*  True,  there  seemed  to  be  no  small  loss  in 
shoulder  comfort ;  but  the  manifest  gain  in  bodily  com- 
pression, that  grand  desideratum  in  a  squeeze,  to  which 
all  else  must  be  sacrificed,  appeared  far  to  overbalance 
it,  since  according  to  tlie  best  off-hand  calculation  1 
could  make,  ten  bodies  with  their  appendant  limbs  thus 
prepared,  could  readily  be  wedged  into  a  space  which 
before  would  suffice  only  for  nine,  dressed  after  any 
previous  fashion.  But  what  is  there  too  arduous,  too 
great,  for  the  matchless  genius  of  our  fair  country- 
women, when  stimulated  by  an  adequate  cause,  and 
exercised  upon  a  suitable  subject !  I 

Although  I  fell  much  for  the  poor  girls  thus  trusseii, 
thus  cross-hobbled,  I  resolved  to  wait  a  few  moments  to 
witness  the  "modus  operandi"  of  this  exhilarating  dance, 
which,  judging  by  all  the  methods  that  I  had  ever  seen, 
required  for  its  performance  a  circle  at  least  three  times 
as  large  as  the  one  then  before  me.  1  knew  too,  enough 
of  the  prevalent  fashion  of  dancing  cotillions  to  be 
aware,  that  its  most  stylish  mode  then  consisted  in  a 
kind  of  alert  vigorous  movement,  which  was  most  truly 
but  somewhat  coarsely  called,  "  kicking  out"  This,  it 
was  manifest,  could  not  there  be  executed  according  to 
the  law  "in  that  case  made  and  provided,"  without 
imminent  danger  to  the  anterior  tibiae  of  the  legs — in 
vulgar  parlance,  the  "  shin-bones"  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. It  was  therefore  with  much  appreliension  of 
the  danger,  at  least  to  "  the  woman  kind,"  that  I  await- 
ed the  incipient  gesticulations  of  this  cotillion  parly. 

•  Most,  if  not  alJ  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  have  vainly  sup- 
posed 1AM  to  be  quits  a  modem  fashion  ;  but  thst  k  is  nothing 
more  thsn  an  old  one  revived,  and  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  when  it  was  all  the  rage,  is  Indisputably  proved 
by  the  18th  verae  of  hla  l&tb  chapter.  There,  the  good  old  man, 
In  all  the  bitterness  of  hk  heart,  exclaims-'*  Wo!  lothe  wvmm 

head  of  every  structure,  to  bunt  souls  • ."» 


My  fears  were  soon  relieved,  by  perceiving  that  the 
operative*  had  substituted,  with  admirable  ingenuity,  a 
kind  of  lackadaisical  slipping,  sliding,  flat-footed  mo- 
tion, which  completely  guarded  them  from  the  danger 
I  had  most  ignorantly  and  unnecessarily  anticipated. 
To  be  sure  it  no  more  resembled  the  lively  animating 
exercise,  called  dancing  in  my  boyish  days,  than  the 
dreamy  motions  of  the  somnambulist  do  the  elastic 
springs  of  the  wide  awako  tight  rope  dancer.  But  it 
possessed  the  rare  merit  of  perfectly  adapted  means  to 
ends,  and  I  could  ask  no  more  ;  for  Harlequin  himself 
could  hardly  have  done  better  under  similar  duresse. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been  told  that  this 
somnambulizing  motion  has  now  become  the  very  "  tip- 
top" of  the  mode  in  all  kinds  of  dancing,— the  waltz  and 
'.he  horse-galloping  dances  only  excepted.    In  this 
cliange  the  arbiters  and  reformers  of  our  fashions  seem 
to  have  displayed  much  more  wisdom  than  we  usually 
find  exerted  in  matters  of  the  kind,  since  it  is  the  all 
levelling  political  principle  carried  out  into  our  social 
amusements ;  for  it  places  the  active  and  the  clumsy 
on  a  footing  (if  you  will  pardon  a  pun,)  of  perfect 
equality,  the  smooth  and  even  tenor  of  which  is  never 
disturbed ;  unless  when  some  credulous  sexagenarian  is 
over-persuaded  to  perpetrate  the  folly  of  turning  out  to 
dance  among  a  party  of  girls  and  boys.    They  make  a 
laughing  stock  of  him,  while  he,  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  and  with  all  the  fast  perishing  vigor  of  his.  limbs, 
caricature*  (for  he  can  do  nothing  more,)  ihe  athletic 
culs  and  shuffles  of  the  by-gone  century,  to  which  noth- 
ing could  possibly  do  anything  like  justice  but  an 
uncommon  degree  both  of  youthful  vigor  and  activity. 
That  you,  sir,  who  arc  quite  loo  young  to  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  these  important  matters,  may  be 
sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  making  this  last  asser- 
tion, it  will  suffice  to  inform  you,  that  the  most  cele- 
brated steps  of  that  lime,— steps,  which  if  perfecuy 
executed,  always  stampt  the  performers  as  first  rate 
dancers — were  styled,  in  the  metaphorical  language  of 
ihoee  merry  making  days,  "  forked  lightning"  and 
44  chicken  flutter"  for  the  gentlemen,  and  "heel  and  loe" 
and  "cross-shuffle"  for  the  ladies.    The  first  1  confess, 
was  rather  "a  far-fetched  metaphor,"  to  say  the  least 
of  it ;  but  the  other  three  appellations  were  as  perfectly 
appropriate  as  could  well  be  conceived.   It  might  also 
be  truly  affirmed  of  all,  that  there  was  nothing  in  any 
of  them,  in  the  slightest  degree  indecorous,  as  in  the 
waltz  and  gallopade ;  for  it  seemed  nol  then  to  have 
been  imagined  thai  dancing  could  be  perverted  to  any 
such  purpose  as  the  excitation  of  highly  culpable  sen  ti- 
ll vents. 

If  you  will  pardon  this  digression,  sir,  in  considera- 
tion that  old  men  will  be  garrulous  and  prosing,  1  «iU 
now  squeeze  you  back  from  the  dancing-room  to  the 
one  first  entered,  and  with  somewhat  less  difficulty,  1 
hope,  than  I  myself  encountered. 

There  I  was  immediately  attracted  by  a  conspicuous 
gathering  of  head* ;  of  bodies  I  could  see  none,  except 
those  in  juxtaposition.  It  was  drawn  together,  as  I 
conjectured,  by  something  rather  beyond  the  common 
spectacles  of  the  night.  Being  determined  to  have  "J 
share  of  the  sight,  I  forced  my  way  near  enough  to  be- 
hold, in  the  midst  of  a  circle  not  much  larger  than  a 
hogshead  hoop,  a  tall  young  lady,  elegantly  dressed, 
(tiiat  is  as  for  as  perfect  conformity  to  the  fashion  could" 
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make  her  so)  and  quite  a  good  figure,  but  too  much 
"  drawn"  (aa  the  racers  say)  in  the  waist.  And  what, 
think  you,  was  her  employment?  Why— attitudiniz- 
ing and  thumping  away  most  theatrically  upon  a  tarn- 
bourioc !  This  was  the  finishing  stroke — the  finale  of  my 
squeeze-going  days,  or  rather  nights;  and  I  hastened 
to  squeeze  myself  out,  with  much  more  alacrity  than  I 
bad  squeezed  myself  in — marvelling  all  the  way  as  I 
rode  home  with  my  equally  surfeited  companion,  at 
the  frequency  with  which  we  call  actual  and  severe 
toils,  pleasures;  and  at  the  innumerable  contrivances  to 
which  the  devotees  of  the  latter  resort  intentionally,  as 
we  must  presume,  to  gain,  but  in  reality  to  mar,  their 
object.  Of  these  contrivances  I  had  just  swallowed  my 
first  and  last  dose,  as  I  then  designed  it  to  be,  of  the 
one  called  a  Squeeze ;  a  contrivance  which  seemed  to 
me  altogether  matchless  in  its  unsuitability  of  means  to 
ends;  that  is,  if  it  was  really  designed  for  a  party  0/ 
pleasure !  for  after  one  or  two  hours  most  diligent  search, 
1  had  utterly  failed  in  finding  a  single  spot,  where  even 
one  individual  could  either  sit,  stand  or  walk,  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  convenience  or  comfort! ! 

To  give  you  a  still  better  idea  of  the  supreme  folly 
justly  attributable  to  such  plain  country  folks  as  myself, 
for  venturing  into  places  so  entirely  unsuitable  to  us, 
I  will  conclude  this  long  epistle  by  relating  a  real  inci- 
dent  once  told  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  had  it  from 
the  sufferer  himself. 

Some  years  ago  a  kind  of  "  Hickory  duaker,"  (as  he 
called  himself,)  but  whose  real  name  it  is  needless  to 
mention,  found  his  way,  "  par  hazard,"  from  one  of  the 
middle  Stales  to  Congress.  Being  thus  ranked  among 
the  honorables  of  the  land,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
received  an  invitation  to  a  Squeeze.  His  intense  curi- 
osity to  see  something  of  which  he  could  not,  from  the 
name,  form  the  slightest  conception,  got  the  better  of 
his  prudence,  and  he  very  rashly  determined  to  go; 
although,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  in  relating  his 
mishaps,  not  without  many  misgivings  which  he  with 
difficulty  suppressed.  On  consulting  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  who  were  already  initiated  into  all  the  myste- 
ries of  squeezes,  as  to  the  proper  time  to  go,  the  only 
information  given  was,  "  be  sure  not  to  be  the  first  of  the 
company."  This  injunction  relieved  him  of  much  of  his 
apprehension,  being  very  confident  of  his  power  to 
fulfil  iu  His  confidence  however,  proved  too  over- 
weening, for  having  waited  and  waited  until  his  usual 
bed  hour  at  home,  the  sudden  fear  seized  him  of  erring 
in  the  contrary  extreme,  and  finding  the  party  broken 
up.  Under  this  impression  he  hurried  oft^  in  his  best 
Quaker  dress,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  for 
taking  a  hack  was  out  of  the  question.  Having  soon  ar- 
rived,  he  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  with  his  knuckles, 
not  being  yet  cognizant  of  the  bell-bolt  contrivance, — 
demanding,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  customary  way, 
"  who  keeps  the  house  ?"  The  opening  of  the  door  im- 
mediately followed,  and  he  was  about  to  enter ;  but  the 
finely  dressed  servant  whom  he  mistook  for  the  master 
of  the  house,  manifesting,  not  only  much  surprise,  but 
some  strong  symptoms  of  resistance,  friend  Ephraim 
(as  I  beg  leave  to  call  him,)  deemed  it  best  to  say — "  I 
have  some  particular  business  with  the  lady,  who  sent 
for  me  herself."  This  at  once  proved  an  uopen  sesame," 
and  in  he  marched,  putting  as  bold  a  face  on  the  matter 
as  he  could,  and  anxiously  hoping  to  find,  in  a  few 


minutes,  some  friends  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 
But  alas !  it  is  not  in  man  that  liveth,  to  form  hopes 
which  shall  not  be  disappointed  ;  for  upon  being  usher- 
ed into  the  lady's  presence,  he  found  her,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  entirely  alone,  and  looking  at  him  as  a 
perfect  stranger ;  and  well  she  might,  having  never  cast 
eyes  on  him  before.  This  most  unexpected  occurrence, 
this  jumping,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,  so  utterly  confounded  him,  that  he  was  very  near 
taking  to  his  heels  with  all  possible  speed,  and  escaping 
by  the  way  he  came,  if  he  could  find  no  shorter  exit. 
Luckily  however,  he  bethought  him  of  producing  his 
credentials  for  admission,  which  he  had  most  fortunately 
slipped  into  his  pocket,  being  yet  ignorant  of  the  fashion 
of  leaving  it  in  his  room,  as  if  through  carelesness,  but 
in  reality  to  display  the  extent  of  his  honors,  so  far  as 
these  depend  upon  the  number  of  one's  visiting  ac- 
quaintance. The  exhibition  of  his  ticket  instantly  put 
matters  to  rights;  the  lady's  countenance  brightened 
up  with  smiles  ineffable ;  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
apologies  for  not  knowing  him,  although  greatly  did  he 
marvel  how  she  should;  and  so  much  pleasure  and 
happiness  was  expressed  at  his  having  honored  her 
party  by  his  presence,  that  he  began  to  ask  himself, 
with  infinite  self-complacency,  whether  there  might  not 
really  be,  as  he  had  heard  when  a  boy,  such  a  thing  as 
"  love  at  first  sight."  The  repetition  however,  of  nearly 
the  identical  expressions  to  every  gentleman  who  after- 
wards entered,  brought  to  his  mind  the  mortifying  con- 
viction, either  that  the  boyish  tale  was  false,  or  that  his 
hostess  must  be  in  love  with  every  gentleman  of  the 
company,  which  he  at  once  pronounced  impossible. 

Until  more  company  arrived,  our  quaker  friend  found 
himself  in  a  sad  predicament ;  for  having  no  plausible 
excuse  for  escape,  and  deeming  himself  bound,  at  least 
to  try  to  entertain  the  lady  with  some  kind  of  conver- 
sation, he  sat  many  minutes  pondering  over  the  few  to- 
pics on  which  he  thought  himself  able  to  converse,  but 
finding  none  that  exactly  pleased  him,  he  at  length 
resolved  to  hazard  something  about  cabbages,  and  peas, 
and  poultry;  shrewdly  imagining  that  such  matters 
would  be  more  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive  to  her, 
than  any  contained  in  his  "knowledge  box."  Great 
was  his  pleasure  and  wonderment  to  find  her  perfectly 
at  home  as  to  all  these  mysteries;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  could  hardly  suppress  the  exclamation,  "Oh! 
that  my  old  woman  knew  half  as  much."  All  things, 
however,  must  have  an  end,  although  friend  Ephraim 
began  to  fear  that  the  tetc  &  tete  between  the  lady  and 
himself  never  would;  and  when  their  chat  was  fast  dy- 
ing away,  like  the  flickering  blaze  in  the  nearly  empty 
socket  of  a  candlestick,  suddenly  tho  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  in  rushed  pellmell,  such  a  mixed  multitude, 
as  struck  him  with  speechless  astonishment  Very  soon 
(as  he  himself  described  the  scene,)  he  had  to  abandon 
his  seat;  and  according  to  his  notions  of  politeness,  was 
every  moment  making  room,  first  for  one  stranger  and 
then  for  another,  without  having  time  so  much  as  ca- 
sually to  shake  the  hand  of  an  acquaintance,  before  they 
were  thrust  apart.  Thus  elbowed,  and  shoved,  and 
bumped  about  on  every  side,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
keep  out  of  every  body's  way,  which  seemed  a  physi- 
cal impossibility,  he  found  himself,  at  last,  most  unex- 
pectedly squeezed  into  the  midst  of  a  parly  altogether 
of  ladies,  whose  united  voices  raised  such  an  unintelli- 
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gible  din,  as  brought  to  his  recollection  what  he  had 
read  in  his  Bible,  about  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the 
tower  of  Babel.  Resolutely  bent,  however,  upon  "see- 
ing the  show  out,"  he  determined  to  persevere.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  having  the  accommodation  of  others 
much  at  heart,  he  resolved  to  try  a  yet  unessayed  posi- 
tion, by  way  of  making  himself  as  small  as  possible. 
This  was  to  thrust  his  hands  behind  him,  the  first  mo- 
ment space  enough  was  given  for  the  purpose  ;  at  the 
same  time  straightening  his  arms  as  much  as  practica- 
ble, and  grasping  one  wrist  with  the  other  hand,  to  se- 
cure their  union.  He  had  but  a  few  seconds  for  self- 
congratulation  upon  so  ingenious  a  device,  before  some 
sudden,  undesigned  impetus  in  front,  forced  bim  back,  so 
that  his  hand  was  pressed  against  something  hard.  Of 
this  he  involuntarily  took  hold,  but  without  turning  his 
head  ;  that  indeed  being  impracticable.  He  mistook 
this  hard  article  (as  he  afterwards  found  to  his  cost,)  for 
the  end  of  a  narrow  shingle,  although  for  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  imagine  why,  or  how  it  got  there,  as  he  had 
seen  nothing  like  building  going  on  about  the  premises. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  taken  hold  of  it,  before  it 
was  forcibly  jerked  from  his  grasp,  and  his  hands  were 
once  more  disengaged.  His  conjectures  as  to  what  it 
could  possibly  be,  were  still  puzzling  his  brain,  when  a 
fierce  Pendragon  sort  of  a  fellow,  whiskered  and  mus- 
tached  to  the  very  tip  of  his  nose,  forced  his  way  to  him 
through  the  dense  mass  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  in  a  very  authoritative,  menacing  tone,  told  him 

that  Mrs.  desired  to  see  him.    He  obeyed  the 

mandate  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  in  mortal  dread  and 
astonishment  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  The  moment  he 
reached  his  hostess,  she  demanded,  with  a  look  of  inde- 
scribable indignation,  "how  he  dared  to  insult  a  lady  in 
her  house  ?"  Thunderstruck,  as  it  were,  at  the  accusa- 
tion, for  a  few  moments  he  was  deprived  of  speech.  But 
at  length  recovering  the  use  of  his  tongue,  he  averred  and 
protested,  and  affirmed,  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious 
of  having  committed  any  such  outrage;  an  outrage 
which  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  perpetrating. 
This  so  far  appeased  the  lady's  wrath,  as  to  produce  an 
awkward  and  embarrassing  explanation  on  both  sides, 
by  which  it  was  discovered,  that  the  supposed  shingle 
end  had  been,  in  reality,  the  projecting  end  of  a  lady's 
corset  bone,  unluckily  squeezed  out  of  place,  in  the  ge- 
neral pressing  and  crushing  of  the  crowd.  The  confe- 
rence ended  in  the  lady's  being  satisfied,  and  in  our  wor- 
thy quaker  resolving  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart, 
never  again  to  trust  himself  in  any  place  under  the  sun, 
be  the  temptation  what  it  might,  wherein  he  could  not 
find  a  safe  place,  even  for  bis  hands ! 

OLIVER  OLDSCUOOL. 

Fortho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  SAK  FORDS* 
"  Some  wild  desire,  some  sad  mistake  has  cam 
Severs  remorse  sod  sorrow  for  the  past ; 
Some  former  fault  shall  present  solace  curb, 
Or  fair  occasion  lost,  bis  peace  disturb ; 
Some  fatal  chance  has  ruined  every  scheme, 
And  proved  his  brightest  prospect  all  a  dream." 

About  the  year  18 — ,  there  lived  in  a  populous 
neighborhood,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  a  lady  and 
gentleman  named  Sanford.  They  {assessed  con- 
siderable wealth,  which  was  to  be  inherited  by 


their  only  son,  whom  they  called  Hugh.  The  life 
of  this  worthy  couple,  was  as  quiet  and  eagy  as  an 
unruffled  stream,  save  when  some  el ipht  differ- 
ences of  opinion  would  occasionally  arise,  respect- 
ing the  management  of  Hugh.  But  one  point  on 
which  they  always  agreed,  was,  that  he  should 
never  be  thwarted  in  any  wish  of  his  heart 

A  t  the  time  our  story  commences,  Hugh  Sanford 
was  twenty,  and  had  just  left  college.  Whether 
he  ever  distinguished  himself  there,  I  hare  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  However,  I  know  with 
certainty,  that  be  was  by  nature  gifted  with  good 
sense,  and  he  had  many  fine  qualities  of  the  heart. 
I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will  think  so,  from 
the  sketch  I  am  about  to  write,  but  he  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  Hugh's  natural  disposition  was  so 
warped  by  continual  indulgence,  that  not  until  the 
fever  of  youth  had  subsided,  was  it  truly  devel- 
oped. 

A  large  party  had  been  invited  to  spend  several 
days  at  Mr.  San  ford's,  and  his  wife  had  promised 
them  a  little  dance.  We  shall  pass  over  the  pre- 
parations which  were  made  for  the  party,  and 
which,  in  the  country,  always  produce  so  much 
bustle  and  excitement;  we  will  even  say  nothing 
of  the  more  important  business,  (to  the  girls  it 
least)  of  the  toilette  ;  but  shall  follow  them  all  to 
the  drawing  room,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted. 

Among  the  girls,  Mary  Linden,  was  the  roost 
commanding;  her  splendid  dress  and  jewelry,  gafe 
her  quite  a  magnificent  air.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  ricA  widower.  Ellen  Lorval  (the  only 
child  of  a  poor  lawyer,)  was  also  much  admired. 
Her  light  muslin  dress  and  simple  wreath  of  wild 
flowers  were  peculiarly  becoming. 

"  My  dear  Hugh,"  said  M  rs.  Sanford, "  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you  a  moment  before  the  dancing  com- 
mences. Does  not  Mary  look  beautiful  ?  Do  go 
and  engage  her  as  your  partner  immediately." 

"  Not  so  fast  mother,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  My  son,"  said  she,"  I  love  Mary  as  my  daugh- 
ter: could  I  but  think  that  she  would  be  one  to  roe." 
She  looked  at  him  intently,  but  he  appeared  not  to 
understand  her  meaning,  and  turning  the  conver- 
sation, he  went  to  join  a  group  of  young  men. 

The  scene  changes.  The  enlivening  sound  of 
the  violin  is  heard  ;  the  couples  are  beginning  to 
take  their  places  on  the  floor,  when  Hugh,  to  the 
dismay  of  his  parents,  is  seen  leading  out  Ellen 
Lorval.  Mary  Linden  is  surrounded  by  beaux, 
and  it  seems  has  capriciously  given  her  fair  hand 
to  the  least  deserving  of  them,  a  would-be-wit, 
whose  whole  conversation  consists  of  long  word* 
and  jests,  which  have  been  in  print  for  ages.  The 
party  went  off  well,  and  all  soemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, except  some  few  unfortunate  wali-ftowert, 
for  whom,  however,  Mrs.  Sanford  procured  part- 
ners towards  the  close  of  the  evening. 

Hugh  would  probably  never  again  have  thought 
of  bis  attentions  to  Ellen,  had  not  his  mother  kept 
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him  in  custody  the  next  morning,  while  she  spoke 
her  mind  on  the  subject.  She  represented  to  him 
"the  folly  of  falling  in  love  with  her,  when  Mary 
Linden  was  in  the  house;"  and  she  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  (hat  "  there  would  be  a  great  impro- 
priety in  bis  foiling  in  love  with  Ellen." 

Hugh  was  greatly  astonished  at  hearing  all  this, 
for  the  idea  of  falling  in  lore  had  never  entered  his 
imagination,  lie  was  sorry  to  see  his  mother 
pained,  but  since  she  had  put  such  notions  into  his 
head,  he  could  not  but  sec,  that  if  he  could  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  fall  in  love,  and  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, it  would  give  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  monotony 
of  his  country  life.  So  he  stalked  off  to  the  draw- 
ing room,  and  began  to  think  Ellen  very  interest- 
ing. The  few  succeeding  days  were  passed  as  they 
usually  are  by  a  largo  parly  in  the  country.  They 
read,  talked,  rode  and  played  at  battledoor ;  but  at 
length  the  guests  departed,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sanford  returned  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  usual 
tranquillity;  but  Hugh  did  not  feet  quite  at 
his  ease,  as  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  pained 
his  parents,  not  so  much  by  his  attentions  to  Ellen, 
as  by  failing  to  fall  in  love  with  Mary  Linden. 
Weeks  passed  on;— Hugh  continued  to  meet  El- 
len at  all  the  dinners  and  parties  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  pay  her  attention.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sanford  bad  seen  all  their  hopes  respecting  Mary 
Linden  laid  low,  and  they  had  fretted  themselves 
into  ill  humor  about  Ellen:  a  calm  was  now  ensu- 
ing, they  began  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  even  to  fancy  that  Ellen  was  to  be  their  future 
daughter. 

"My  son,"  said  Mr.  Sanford,  "I  wish  you  to 
consult  your  own  happiness  in  every  thing.  You 
love  Ellen ;  you  have  now  the  consent  of  your  pa- 
rents to  address  her." 

*'  Really  father,  I  ."    He  stammered  out 

something  that  was  unintelligible. 

"  Say  no  more,  I  see  you  are  embarrassed." 

"  Hear  me  father  ." 

"  Not  a  word  more  at  present ;  good  bye." 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  "competition  is  the 
life  of  trade,"  and  I  think  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
"opposition  is  the  life  of  love,"  or  of  something 
that  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it  by  greenhorne, 
and  very  young  ladies  just  from  school.  Now 
that  all  opposition  was  at  an  end,  Hugh  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  himself  entirely  out 
of  love  with  Ellen;  and  indeed,  he  shrewdly  sus- 
pected he  bad  never  been  in  love  with  her.  The 
gentle  girl  had  seemed  pleased  with  the  attentions 
of  the  handsome  Hugh  Sanford,  though  she  acted 
with  the  most  perfect  delicacy,  nor  have  I  ever 
found  out  whether  she  imagined  him  to  be  serious. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  utmost  partiality  can- 
not throw  a  veil  over  the  conduct  of  Hugh  in  this 
instance;  and  many  will  say  that  be  does  not  de- 
serve the  tiUe  of  a  hero.  "  Pshaw!"  says  a  little 
girl, "  I  thought  all  heroes  were  perfect !"  And  so 


they  are,  in  English  novels,  but  not  in  Old  Virgi- 
nia! 

Mrs.  Sanford  had  a  widowed  sister  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Her  name  was  Har- 
rington, and  she  was  the  mother  of  two  daughters, 
who  were  dashing  belles  and  beauties.  Thither 
Hugh  now  went,  to  pay  a  visit.  On  a  bright  even- 
ing, he  came  in  sight  of  his  aunt's  dwelling.  It 
was  situated  on  a  smooth  green  hill,  which  gradu- 
ally sloped  to  the  river  which  was  not 
very  wide  here.  A  tiny  canoe  was  presently  visi- 
ble in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  much  to  his 
surprise  he  perceived  in  it  a  single  female  figure. 
"  Can  that  be  one  of  my  cousins?"  said  he ;  "  what 
mad  freak  could  induce  her  to  go  alone?"  But, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  found  both  of  his 
cousins  and  his  aunt  sitting  together.  They  re- 
ceived him  cordially,  and  while  he  was  answering 
their  inquiries,  a  light  step  was  heard  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  an  eager  voice  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Mrs. 
Harrington,  my  pigeon  flew  away  from  me  to  the 
other  bank,  and  I  was  so  much  afraid  of  losing  it, 
that  1  went  over  for  it  by  myself."  The  shaker 
entered  the  room,  holding  the  bird  triumphantly  in 
her  hand;  but  perceiving  a  stranger,  she  was  re- 
treating, when  Mrs.  Harrington  recalled  her, 
and  she  was  introduced  to  Hugh  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Amy  Larone.  She  was  bright  as  a  sun- 
beam, and  beautiful  as  the  roses  of  spring.  Her 
hazel  eyes  were  large ;  a  delicate  carnation  bloom- 
ed on  her  cheek,  and  her  brown  hair  was  parted 
over  her  smooth  brow,  and  gracefully  twisted  at 
the  back  of  her  head.  She  was  below  the 
middle  size,  and  the  plainest  suit  of  mourning 
was  neatly  fitted  on  her  slender  shape.  Hugh's 
interest  was  strongly  excited  by  the  air  of  mys- 
tery with  which  he  fancied  she  was  surrounded, 
and  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  inquire 
who  she  was.  Her  simple  story  was  soon  told. 
She  was  nearly  sixteen,  and  was  the  orphan  child  of 
|>oor  and  obscure,  though  honest  parents.  Her  mo- 
ther died  when  she  was  four  years  old,  and  she  was 
left  to  the  care  of  her  father,  an  illiterate,  although 
well-meaning  man,  who  had  no  idea  that  education 
was  at  all  necessary :  if  he  could  see  his  daughter 
neatly  dressed,  and  hear  the  neighbors  say  Ik>w 
beautiful  she  was,  be  cared  for  nothing  more.  Her 
beauty  and  modesty  were  talked  of  by  rich  and 
poor.  Her  father  had  not  been  dead  more  than 
seven  or  eight  months ;  and  Mrs.  Harrington  pity- 
ing her  forlorn  condition,  had  taken  her  to  her 
house.  Maria  and  Theresa  Harrington  were  kind 
to  her,  and  were  anxious  to  repair  somewhat  the 
total  neglect  of  the  education  of  the  warm  hearted 
Amy.  She  was  grateful,  but  as  her  taste  for  study 
had  not  been  formed  in  childhood,  it  was  with  re- 
luctance that  she  now  attempted  the  drudgery  of 
learning,  and,  so  far  as  concerned  herself,  she 
wished  that  the  makers  of  books  had  never  existed. 

She  seemed,  however,  to  possess  an  instinctive 
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knowledge  of  what  was  right  and  proper  to  be 
said  or  done,  even  on  occasions  that  were  perfectly 
novel  to  her ;  and  when  a  subject  was  started  of 
which  she  was  ignorant,  she  acted  wisely,  and  sard 
nothing  ;  or  if  in  the  course  of  conversation  a  few 
errors  were  committed  by  her,  her  transcendent 
beauty  was  sufficient  to  atone  for  all.  True,  her 
beauty  was  not  of  the  spiritual  kind,  "  the  rapt 
soul  beaming  in  the  eyes ;"  but  it  was  just  such  as 
is  always  admired  by  enthusiastic  young  men. 

Company  came  in,  and  Hugh  obtaining  a  neat 
near  Amy,  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  in 
which  to  do  her  justice,  she  supported  her  part  quite 
well.  He  rallied  her  upon  her  excursion  after 
her  truant  bird.  She  replied—"  It  was  tho  last 
thing  my  father  ever  gave  me,  and  I  love  it  for 
his  sake." 

Several  weeks  had  been  passed  by  Hugh  at 
his  aunt's,  and  he  had  become  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  orphan.  Amy  appeared  deject- 
ed, and  very  rarely  joined  the  family  party  in 
the  sitting  room.  This  conduct  only  strengthened 
Hugh's  interest.  He  was  now  really  in  love — 
"  fairly  caught,"  as  the  young  ladies  express  it. 
Walking  out  one  evening  by  himself,  he  encoun- 
tered Amy  unexpectedly,  and  a  gleam  of  joy  light- 
ed up  his  handsome  features. 

"Miss  Larone,"  said  he,  "why  have  you  de- 
serted us ;  the  time  has  been  too,  too  long  since 
we  met." 

"  Three  days,  sir,"  said  Amy,  slightly  smiling. 

"  1  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,"  said  he,  "  for 
it  seems  almost  as  many  months  to  me." 

Amy  assumed  a  look  of  coldness,  and  said  she 
did  not  understand  him ;  but  her  countenance  be- 
trayed that  she  did. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Hugh  looking  on  the  beautiful  stream 
and  its  romantic  banks,  said,  "  Could  I  but 
think  that  you  would  walk  here  after  I  am  gone, 
and  think  of  me — Amy,  I  will  confess  that  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  1  felt  the  strongest 
interest  in  you.  Nay  more,  that  I  do  now  love 
you  most  ardently.  Will  you  give  me  your  heart?" 
She  remained  silent  and  agitated,  and  at  length 
tears  came  to  her  relief.  "  Oh,  why  do  you  weep  ? 
Say  to  me  Amy,  that  I  may  at  least  hope  you 
love  me!"  She  raised  her  mild  tearful  eyes,  and 
that  glance  betrayed  that  her  heart  was  his.— 
"Now,  heaven  bless  you  Amy,  let  us  record  our 
vows,  and  you  will  be  my  bride  ere  long."  "  Mr. 
Sanfbrd,"  she  said,  "  'tis  true  that  f  love  you,  but 
yet  I  can  never  be  yours.  Your  parents  would 
never  receive  me  as  their  daughter."  "Hush 
Amy,"  said  he,  "  my  parents  love  me  too  well  to 
withhold  their  consent"  Struggling  with  her  emo- 
tion, she  said,  "  There  are  other  weighty  reasons 
why  I  cannot  be  your  wife.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be." 
"  Amy,  you  distract  me ;  whatever  those  reasons 
are,  they  shall  be  overcome,"  She  shook  her  head, 


and  darted  off  from  him  ere  be  was  aware  of  ber 
determination.  Hugh  was  bewildered;  bat  be 
resolved  to  seek  another  interview  with  Amy. 
The  next  day  he  entreated  her  as  a  last  taTor,  to 
walk  with  him.  So  reasonable  a  request  couM 
not  be  refused.  He  told  her  that  unleas  she 
changed  her  determination,  on  the  morrow  he 
would  depart,  whither  be  neither  knew  or  cared. 
Her  compassion  was  so  much  excited,  that  before 
their  return  to  the  house,  she  had  permitted  him  to 
hope.  He  told  her  be  would  set  off  directly 
for  his  home,  and  that  be  would  return  in  ■  few 
weeks, — adding  that  he  would  write  to  her  im- 
mediately. It  was  not  until  after  much  entreaty, 
that  she  consented  to  receive  his  letters ;  but  when 
he  requested  her  to  answer  them,  her  agitation 
knew  no  bounds.  Poor  Amy  ! 

The  next  day  he  took  leave  of  all ;  and  ere  Ion? , 
a  letter  fraught  with  expressions  of  the  roost  ten- 
der regard,  was  handed  to  Amy.  She  did  sat 
answer  it.  Another  soon  followed,  gently  chiding 
her  for  her  silence.  After  this,  all  were  answered. 
M  rs.  Harrington  and  Maria  were  in  arms  ab'nit 
the  match.  His  parents  yielded  a  reluctant  con- 
sent ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  they  were  mar- 
ried. Hugh  wrote  to  his  mother  to  apprize  her  of 
it,  and  to  appoint  a  time  for  their  arriral  at  the 
home  of  his  childhood — he  now  thought  him- 
sel  f  perfectly  happy.  The  honey-moon  was  nearly 
past,  when,  one  day  as  he  was  gazing  with  rapture 
on  the  loveliness  of  his  young  bride,  Mrs.  Har- 
rington entered,  saying, "  Here  is  a  letter  direr  ted 
to  '  Mrs.  Hugh  Sanfbrd,'  from  my  sister,  I  think." 
She  handed  Amy  the  letter,  with  a  look  of  peculiar 
significance.  Amy  broke  the  seal  mechanically, 
blushed  deeply,  and  bent  her  eyes  on  the  ground.— 
"  Amy,"  said  Hugh,  "  why  do  you  not  read  my 
mother's  letter?"  She  sank  down,  and  could  only 
say,  "Forgive  me— oh,  forgive  me!"  "For 
what,  dearest?  You  that  never  in  thought  or 
word  offended.  Look  up,  Amy,"  said  he,  smi- 
ling, "  you  have  no  need  of  forgiveness."  "Oh, 
you  do  not  know ;  I  — "  She  could  scarce  articu- 
late ;  but  at  length  came  the  terrible  confession, 
that  she  could  scarcely  read,  and  could  not  write! 

We  have  mentioned  the  total  neglect  of  ber 
education,  and  the  "  weighty  reasons"  which  she 
told  Hugh  would  prevent  ber  from  marrying 
him.  All  is  now  explained.  But  how,  you  may 
ask,  did  she  manage  to  answer  his  letters,  *hen 
she  was  unable  to  write?  She  made  The- 
resa Harrington  ber  confidant ;  and  the,  without 
thinking  of  the  consequences,  answered  them  in 
Amy's  name.  The  deception  was  cruel;  hut 
Amy's  conduct  is  not  entirely  without  some  pal- 
liation. Her  love  of  Hugh,  and  the  shame  of  ber 
ignorance,  combated  fiercely  in  her  bosom;  sod 
she  did  refuse  him  —partly. 

Hugh  had  first  been  won  by  her  beauty  and  her 
destitute  condition  ;  her  refusal  of  his  offered  hand 
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had  only  added  fuel  to  Ihe  flame  A  bsence,  "makin  g 
the  heart  grow  fonder,"  and  the  letters  he  receiv- 
ed, all  conspired  to  blind  him.    Sincerely  was  he 
to  be  pitied,  for  he  possessed  many  fine  qualities, 
and  was  nobly  disinterested.    The  veil  was  now 
removed  from  his  eyes,  and  the  dream  of  love  was 
fast  deserting  him,  like  shadows  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  bright  sunlight  rises  o'er  the  hills. 
They  went  to  his  parents.    We  shall  pass  over 
the  various  mortifications  which  Hugh  had  to  en- 
dure.   Amy  idolized  her  husband,  and  he  was  too 
kind-hearted  to  be  proof  against  her  fondness.  He 
exerted  himself  day  after  day  to  instruct  her,  but  I 
do  not  believe  she  went  much  beyond  learning  to 
read  and  write  legibly.    His  parents  lived  only  a 
few  years  after  these  events,  and  his  beautiful  wife 
was  attacked  about  four  years  after  they  were 
married  with  a  slight  cough,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  bright  flush,  which  is  too  frequently 
the  harbinger  of  death.  A  southern  climate,  and  ev- 
ery possible  means  were  resorted  to,  for  her  resto- 
ration to  health,  but  in  vain !  Her  last  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  her  husband,  and  a  daughter  then 
two  years  old.    Hugh  never  married  again.  He 
continued  to  live  at  the  family  mansion,  occupied 
almost  entirely  with  the  education  of  Eva.  When 
site  was  ten  years  of  age,  she  was  sent  to  New  York 
to  school.  Her  life  has  been  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  are  not  without  romance.  Should 
any  curiosity  be  felt  on  the  subject,  I  may  at  a  fu- 
ture time  give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Eva  Sanford. 

Years  have  passed  since  these  events  transpired, 
and  the  once  young  and  handsome  Hugh  Sanford 
is  now  an  old  man.  His  appearance  is  very  much 
changed,  and  his  faults  and  foibles  have  been  lost 
in  his  progress  through  life,  or  have  become  soft- 
ened by  the  hand  of  time.  Certain  it  is,  he  is  now 
a  very  estimable  man,  and  is  looked  up  to  with 
reverence  both  in  public  and  private  life.  a. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Ad  oopubluhed  Drama,  by  the  author  of  "Herbert  Barclay," 
and  translator  of  Schiller's  "  Don  Carlos." 

Act  L    Scau  8.   New  York,  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1780. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton.   Colonel  Robinson.  An  Old  British  Olricer. 

Sir  H.  Clin  ton.   Rebellion's  tatter'd  banner  droops 
at  last, 

Wanting  the  breath  of  stirring  confidence. 
Discord,  twin-brother  to  defeat,  now  lifts 
Within  the  Congress  walls  her  grating  voice — 
Fit  sound  for  rebel  ears— end  in  their  camp, 
Lean  want  breeds  discontent  and  mutiny : 
The  while  o'er  our  embattled  squadrons  waves 
High-crested  victory,  and  flaps  her  wings, 
Fanning  the  fire  of  native  valor.  Soon 
Shall  peace  revisit  this  oppressed  land, 
So  long  bestrid  by  war,  whose  iron  heel 
With  her  own  life-blood  madly  steins  her  sides. 


Robinson.   Our  arms'  success  upon  the  southern 
shore,— 

Whose  thirsty  sands  are  saturate  with  streams 
From  rebel  wounds,— and  the  discomfiture 
Of  new-born  hopes  of  aid  from  fickle  France, 
Brought  on  by  Rodney's  timely  coming,  have 
Sv'n  to  the  stoutest  hearts  struck  black  dismay. 
Old  Officer.    Cast  down  they  may  be,  but  despair's 
unknown 

To  their  detennin'd  spirits.  Washington's 
The  same  as  when  in  seventy-six  he  pass'd 
The  Delaware,  and  in  a  darker  hour 
Than  this  is,  rallied  his  disheartcn'd  troops, 
And  by  a  stroke  of  generalship,  as  shrewd 
As  bold,  back  turn'd  the  tide  of  victory. 

Robinson.  But  years  of  fruitless  warfare,  sucking  up 
Alike  the  people's  blood  and  substance,  weigh 
Upon  th'  exhausted  land,  like  heaped  debts 
Of  failed  enterprise,  that  clog  the  sup 
Of  action. 

Old  Officer.    Deem  ye  not  the  spirit  dull'd, 
Which  first  impell'd  this  people  to  take  arms 
And  brave  our  mighty  power;  nor  yet  the  hope 
Extinct  which  has  their  roused  energies 
Upheld  against  such  fearful  odds.   The  blood 
They've  shed,  is  blood  of  martyrs— precious  oil- 
Rich  fuel  to  the  flame  that's  boldly  lit 
On  Freedom's  altar,  and  whose  dear  perfume, 
Upward  ascending,  is  by  heroes  snuff'd, 
Strength'ning  the  soul  of  patriotic  love 
With  ireful  vengeance. 

Sir  H.  Clinton.    Whence,  my  vet'ran  Colonel, 
Comes  it,  that  you,  whose  scarred  body  bears 
The  outward  proofs  of  inward  loyally, 
Do  entertain  for  rebels  such  regard  ? 

Old  Officer.   Custom  of  war  has  not  so  steel'd  my 
heart, 

But  that  its  pulse  will  beat  in  admiration 
Of  noble  deeds,  ev'n  though  by  foemen  done. 
Nor  does  my  sworn  allegiance  to  my  king 
Forbid  all  sympathy  with  men,  who  fight— 
And  fight  loo  with  a  valiantness  which  naught 
But  conscious  justice  could  inspire — for  rights 
Inherited  from  British  ancestors. 

Sir  H.  Clinton.   Their  yet  unconquer'd  souls,  and 
the  stern  front 
They  have  so  long  oppos'd  in  equal  strife 
To  our  war-practis'd  soldiery,  attest 
Their  valor:  and  for  us  to  stint  the  meed 
Of  praise  for  gallant  bearing  in  the  field, 
Were  self-disparagement,  seeing  that  still 
They  hold  at  bay  our  far-outnumb'ring  host. 
But  for  the  justice  of  their  cause, — the  wrong, 
Skill'd  to  bedeck  itself  in  garb  of  right, 
Oft  cheats  the  conscience  broad  credulity, 
And  thus  will  vice,  with  virtue's  armature 
Engirt,  fight  often  unabash'd.  Unloose 
The  spurs,  wherewith  desire  of  change,  the  pride 
Of  will,  hot  blood  of  restless  uncurb'd  youth 
Wanting  a  distant  parent's  discipline, 
And  bold  ambition  of  aspiring  chiefs, 
Do  prick  them  on  to  this  unnatural  war ; 
And  then,  how  tam'd  would  be  their  fiery  mettle, 
Heated  alone  by  patriotic  warmth. 

Old  Officer.  My  General,  1  know  this  people  well. 
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By  hia  great  presence, — and  his  erery  act, 
Of  heady  onslaught  as  of  backward  march, 
From  thoughtful  judgment  first  infer'd. 

Robinson.  If  that 

You  do  report  him  truly,  and  your  words 
Be  not  the  wings  to  float  a  brain-born  vision, 
But  are  true  heralds  who  deliver  that 
Which  will  in  corporal  doings  be  avouch 'd, 
Then  was  this  man  born  to  command.   And  shall 
Ingrate  revolt  be  justified  by  fate, 
And  Britain's  side  bleed  with  the  rending  off 
Of  this  vast  member;  they  will  find  it  so, 
Who  seek  to  gain  a  greater  liberty 
Than  does  befit  man's  passion-guided  state. 
Jove's  bird  as  soon  shall  quail  his  cloud-wet  plumage, 
Sinking  his  sinewy  wafture  to  the  flight 
Of  common  pinions, — or  the  silent  tide 
Break  its  mysterious  law  at  the  wind's  bidding, 
Remitting  for  a  day  its  mighty  flood 
Upon  this  shore, — as  that,  one  recogniz'd 
To  have  all  kingly  qualities,  shall  not 
Assort  his  natural  supremacy, 
And  weaker  men  submit  to  his  full  sway. 
Power  does  grow  unto  the  palm  that  wields  it 
The  necks  that  bend  to  make  ambition's  scat, 


A  nd  all  the  virtues  which  Old  England  claims, 
As  the  foundations  of  her  happiness 
And  greatness, — such  aa  reverence  of  law 
And  custom,  prudence,  female  chastity, 
And  with  them,  independence,  fortitude, 
Courage  and  sturdiness  of  purpose, — have 
Been  here  transplanted  from  their  native  soil, 
And  flourish  undegencratc.    From  these, — 
Sources  exhaustible  but  with  the  life 
That  feeds  them, — their  severe  intents  take  birth, 
And  draw  the  lusty  sustenance  to  mould 
The  limbs  and  body  of  their  own  fulfilment, 
So  that  performance  lag  not  after  purpose. 
They  are  our  countrymen.    They  are,  as  well 
In  manly  resolution  as  in  blood, 
The  children  of  our  fathers.  Washington 
Doth  know  no  other  language  than  the  one 
We  speak :  and  never  did  an  English  tongue- 
Give  voice  unto  a  larger,  wiser  mind. 
You'll  task  your  judgment  vainly  to  point  out 
Through  all  this  desp'rate  conflict,  in  his  plans 
A  flaw,  or  fault  in  execution.  He 
In  spirit  is  unconquerable,  as 
In  genius  perfect.    Side  by  side  I  fought 
With  him  in  that  disastrous  enterprise, 
Where  brave  young  Braddock  fell ;  and  there  I  mark'd 
The  vet'ran's  skill  contend  for  mastery 
With  youthful  courage  in  his  wondrous  deeds. 
Well  might  the  bloody  Indian  warrior  pause, 
Amid  his  massacre  confounded,  and 
His  baffled  rifle's  aim,  till  then  unerring, 
Turn  from  "  that  tall  young  man,"  and  deem  in  awe 
That  the  Great  Spirit  hover'd  over  him ; 
For  he,  of  all  our  mounted  officers, 
Alone  came  out  unscalh'd  from  that  dread  carnage, 
To  guard  our  shattered  army's  swift  retreat. 
For  years  did  his  majestic  form  hold  place 
Upon  my  mind,  stampt  in  that  perilous  hour, 
In  th'  image  of  a  strong-arm 'd  friend,  until 
I  met  him  next,  as  a  resistless  foe. 
Twas  at  the  fight  near  Princeton.  In  quick  march, 
Victorious  o'er  hia  van,  onward  we  press'd ; 
When,  moving  with  firm  pace,  led  by  the  Chief 
Himself,  the  central  force  encounter'd  us. 
One  moment  paus'd  th'  opposing  hosts— and  then 
The  rattling  volley  hid  the  death  it  bore  : 
Another — and  the  sudden  cloud,  uprolPd, 
Display'd,  midway  between  the  adverse  lines. 
His  drawn  sword  gleaming  high,  the  Chief— as  though 
That  crash  of  deadly  music,  and  the  burst 
Of  sulphurous  vapor,  had  from  out  the  earth 
Summon'd  the  God  of  war.    Doubly  exposed 
He  stood  unharm'd.   Like  eagles  tempest- borne 
Ruah'd  to  his  side  his  men ;  and  had  our  souls 
And  arms  with  two-fold  strength  been  braced,  we  yet 
Had  not  withstood  that  onset.   Thus  does  he 
Keep  ever  with  occasion  even  step, — 
Now,  warily  before  our  eager  speed 
Retreating,  tempting  us  with  battle's  promise 
Only  to  toil  us  with  a  vain  pursuit— 
Now,  wheeling  rapidly  about  our  flanks, 
Startling  our  cars  with  sudden  peal  of  war, 
And  fronting  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
The  common  soldier's  death,  stirring  the  blood 
Of  faintest  hearts  to  deeds  of  bravery 


Must  still  uphold  its  overtopping  weight, 
Or,  moving,  be  cruah'd  under  it. 

Old  Officer.  And  heads 

That  quit  the  roof  of  shelt'ring  peace,  and  hare  ihtm 
To  war's  fierce  lightning  for  a  principle, 
Do  crown  the  limbs  of  men,  each  one  a  rock 
Baffling  with  loftiness  ambition's  step, 
Whose  ladder  is  servility.    Were  they 
Susceptible  of  usurpation's  away, 
This  conflict  had  not  been ;  and  then  the  world 
Had  miss'd  a  Washington,  whose  greatness  is 
Of  greatness  born.   Him  have  they  rais'd  because 
Of  his  great  worth ;  and  he  has  beaded  them 
For  that  they  knew  to  value  him.   Had  be 
Been  less,  then  they  had  pass'd  him  by;  and  had 
Their  souls  lack'd  nobleness,  his  tow'ring  trunk, 
Scanted  of  genial  sap,  had  fail'd  to  reach 
Its  proper  altitude.    No  smiling  time 
Is  this  for  hypocritical  ambition 
To  cheat  men's  minds  with  virtue's  counterfeit. 
What  made  him  Washington,  makes  him  the  chief 
Of  this  vast  league, — and  that's  integrity, 
The  which  his  noble  qualities  cntinks 
In  one  great  arch,  to  bear  the  audden  weight 
Of  a  new  cause,  and,  strength'ning  ever,  hold 
Compact  'gainst  lime's  all- whelming  step. 

Sir  H.  Clinton.  What  do* 

You  speak,  you'll  be  reminded  of,  belike, 
Ere  many  weeks  are  past.   And  well  I  know, 
Your  arm  will  not  be  backward,  if  there's  need, 
To  prove  your  own  words'  falsity.  Meanwhile, 
Hold  you  in  readiness  for  sudden  march. 

[Exit  OU  Qflirrr.J 

Robinson.   A  better  soldier  than  a  prophet 

Sir  H.  Clinton.  Yet, 
Scarce  does  his  liberal  cxtolment  stretch 
Beyond  its  object's  merits;  for,  were  he 
Not  rooted  in  his  compeers'  confidence, 
And  in  his  generalship  unmatched,  this  league 
Had  long  since  crumbled  from  within,  and  o'er 
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Its  xjver'd  bands  our  arms  had  quickly  triumph'd. 

In  all  his  mislay  spirit's  ordinant, 

The  while  hU  warriors,  rnng'd  in  council  round  him, 

Listen  to  plans  of  learned  generalship. 

Within  the  Congress  is  his  voiceless  will 

Potential  as  the  wisest  senator's. 

Ever  between  their  reeling  cause  and  us, 

Comes  his  stern  brow  to  awe  fell  Ruin's  spirit. 

Tis  a  grand  game  he  plays,  and,  by  my  soul, 

Worthy  the  game  and  player  is  the  stake. 

A  fair  broad  continent  is't  for  a  kingdom  : 

If  he  can  win't,  he's  welcome  to'U 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

» 

ENGLISH  POETRY. 

CHAP.  II. 

I  bare  heard  it  remarked,  that  the  study  of  our  early 
poets  was  like  a  journey  through  a  country  of  rich 
groTes  and  pleasant  gardens.  There  surely  is  some- 
thing pleasing  in  the  study  of  old  poetry.  A  ripeness 
of  feeling  meets  us  on  the  yellow  and  stained  page, 
which,  gradually  mingling  with  the  legitimate  feelings 
of  our  own  hearts,  "makes  us  to  glow  with  a  rich  fer- 
vor.* 

But  this  pleasure,  like  all  other  exquisite  pleasures, 
is  rather  of  the  inexpressible  kind.  To  imparl  it,  con- 
densation is  necessary  :  and  to  condense  it,  is  like  bot- 
tling fragrance,  or  gathering  foam  into  a  beaker. 

The  reader  may  therefore  prepare  himself  for  no- 
thing more  than  a  straight  forward  story— broken  in 
upon  at  intervals,  by  such  rambling  episodes  of  "  re- 
mark" as  I  may  think  suitable. 
L  Geoffry  Chaucer,  the  poet 

"  That  made  first  to  dystylle  and  ray  no 
The  gold  dewe  dropys  of  specbe  and  eloquence, 
Into  our  lunge  thrugh  his  excellence."* 

has  ever  stood  first  among  the  writers  who  have  drunk 
at  "  the  well  of  English  undefiled."t  He  has  been 
called  the  father  of  English  verse,  and  properly.  He 
travelled  several  times  into  the  countries  of  the  south, 
and,  as  great  minds  are  seldom  idle  ones,  we  might 
infer,  without  the  proof  which  exists  in  so  many  shapes, 
that  he  became  a  pupil  to  the  Italian  masters. 

He  was  a  student,  and  returned  to  England  laden 
with  the  fruits  of  his  study.  It  was  his  fate  to  come 
between  the  scholars  of  that  and  preceding  ages,  who 
worked  their  religious  and  scientific  instructions  into 
keavy  Latin  metre,  and  the  court  minions,  who  sang  to 
their  mistresses  and  patrons  in  Norman  French,  and 
lay  a  solid  foundation  out  of  the  scattered  fragments  of 
real  English  poetry.  With  little  fancy,  less  imagina- 
tion, and  the  little  of  the  first  clipped,  by  his  matter-of- 
fact  employment  as  wool  inspector,  he  has  succeeded  in 
story-telling  better  than  any  of  his  successors.   In  a 

•  Lydgate. 

fTbe  term  "well  of  English  ondeflled,"  was  applied  to  Chau- 
cer by  Spenser,  because  lie  arranged  and  seulcd  the  language— 
stripping  it  of  many  barbarisms  and  foreign  incumbrances.  I 
mm  aware  that  he  introduced  as  many  foreign  words  as  he  cast 
out ;  but  the  rejected  were  corrupt  fragments  of  the  Norman 
French,  which  yet  (though  soft  compared  with  the  Saxon,)  bore 
in  part  a  mark  of  its  parentage  ;  and  the  selections  made  for  the 
Purpose  of  replacing  them,  were  from  the  League  D'Oe—  the 
moat  beautifully  musical  of  all  tongue*.  He  consequently  did 
oot  drfil'  the  Eneliah  language. 
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tale,  the  more  vivid  the  picture  drawn,  the  more  inter- 
esting the  tale.  To  be  minute  and  particular  in  de- 
scription, is  to  beget  a  vivid  picture :  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  Chaucer's  popularity.  He  writes  as  if  he 
were  taking  an  inventory  of,  rather  than  describing, 
tilings  around  him.  Ages  after,  when  thin  same  talent 
for  descending  skilfully  into  particulars,  was  used  in  the 
description  of  natural  scenery  and  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  breast,  it  gave  Spenser's  Pastorals,  and  the 
tragedies  of  Shakspeare  and  poor  Shelly,  a  beauty 
which  in  the  first  two,  men  have  long  ago  learned  to 
appreciate,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time,  will  place 
the  last  on  the  scat  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  whole 
secret  of  Chaucer's  charm  is,  as  I  have  said,  particu- 
larity. If  he  had  used  this  talent  in  describing  the 
many  workings  of  the  human  heart,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  failed — for  no  man  can  describe  that  of  which 
he  is  ignorant.*  If  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  pas- 
toral poetry,  he  might  have  succeeded ;  and  indeed,' in 
the  descriptions  of  nature  scattered  throughout  his  va- 
rious poems,  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  But  something 
more  is  wanting  than  this  power  of  description,  in  the 
song  of  a  shepherd.  From  his  wild  and  unrestrained 
life  among  the  hills  of  a  legendary  country — surrounded 
as  he  is,  by  "  kids  and  iambs,  and  blithe  birds,"  we  not 
only  look  for  minuteness  of  description,  but  affecting 
plaintivencss  and  imaginative  imbodyings.  This  last 
is  one  great  aid  to  Spenser's  pastoral  poetry.  But  I  am 
anticipating  my  subject. 

Chaucer  was  the  founder  of  a  style  which  after  poets 
have  often  attempted  to  imitate.  Dryden  and  Pope 
have  paraphrased  his  works ;  and  Keatcs  tells  us  that 
he  is  loo  weak  to  do  other  than  "  stammer  where  Dan 
Chaucer  sung."  The  Canterbury  talcs  were  modelled 
after,  and  for  the  most  part  copied  from  the  Decameron 
of  Boccacio.  The  prologue  to  these  is  the  most  perfect 
thing  of  its  kind  extant.  His  satires  arc  strong,  and 
chiefly  aimed  against  the  enemies  of  Wickliffc,  and  his 
patron  John  of  Lancaster.  Chaucer  was  a  philosopher 
too — a  great  one  for  his  age.  His  treatise  on  die  As- 
trolabe, intended  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  manifests 
more  information  than  we  would  look  for  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.  His  satires  against  the  opponents  of 
Wickliffc  are  rather  political  than  religious.  In  reli- 
gious matters  he  seems  to  have  possessed  a  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  toleration — a  quality  unknown  for 
ages  after  to  the  "agents  elect"  of  a  peace-loving 
Chrisuf  Altogether,  Chaucer  was  a  wonderful  man, 
and  certainly,  for  his  time,  a  poet  as  "  pnrfite"  and  as 
"gentil"  as  his  own  knighL{  His  Canterbury  talcs 
are  his  great  works  :  they  gave  a  tone  to  English  po- 
etry. In  these  days,  when  all  literature  has  lost  its 
freshness,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  if  we  could 

"  Call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball  and  of  Algnwife, 
And  who  had  Canare  to  wife, 


♦  Chaucer  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  "  painter  of 
characters but  ho  excels  in  describing  manner,  bearing,  dress, 
Sic. — not  in  picturing  the  workings  of  the  "  human  heart." 

f  It  is  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  where  he  is  remarking  upon  the 
merits  of  the  different  sects  that  we  find  this  odd  similitude — 
44  There  are  many  roads  lending  to  Rome."  He  was  not  narrow 
brained  enough  to  believe  that  there  was  but  one. 

J "  He  was  a  veray  parfito  rentl!  knight."- Pro/.  Can.  Tain. 
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That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  bra** 
On  which  the  Tartan  king  did  ride."* 

I  should  like  to  believe  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  if 
only  for  the  pleasant  consciousness  that  old  Geoffry 
Chaucer  had  left  his  spirit  behind  him.  He  died  on 
the  25th  of  October,  (the  same  day  of  the  same  month 
on  which  died  King  Alfred,)  in  the  year  1400;  and 
wits  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  for  a  long 
time  these  words  were  upon  his  tomb  : 

"  Galfridus  Chaucer,  rates  et  fama  poesis 
Materna  hac  sacra  sum  tumulatis  humo." 

II.  Before  passing  on  to  the  celebrated  poets  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  ancient  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase." 

Little  or  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  author 
of  this  fine  old  heroic  ballad,  is  at  present  known.  Dr. 
Percy's  conjecture  with  regard  to  the  date  of  its  com- 
position, may  or  may  not  be  correct.  But  I  will  assume 
it  as  an  accurate  one.  The  manuscript  copy  belonging 
to  the  Harleian  Library,  has  the  name  of  Richard  Shcale 
attached  to  it.  Sheale  perhaps  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI,  and  as  probably  was  from  the  north  coun- 
try. He  may  indeed  have  been  a  minstrel  in  the  Percy 
family  ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  In  reference  to 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  ballad,  it  strikes  me 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  remark,  in  his  "Apology  for 
Poetry,"  is  in  very  bad  taste.  After  regretting  that  so 
fine  and  stirring  an  old  song  should  be  "  apparelled  in 
the  dust  and  cobwebb  of  that  uncivil!  age,"  he  asks, 
"what  would  it  not  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous 
eloquence  of  Pindar  ?'*  Dr.  Percy  speaks  of  the  song 
as  one  "recommended  to  the  most  refined,  and  endear- 
ed to  the  most  simple  reader,  by  genuine  strokes  of 
nature  and  artless  passion."  Are  gorgeous  eloquence 
and  nature  fit  comates?  Would  the  natural  and  manly 
simplicity,  for  which  the  greatest  works  of  man  are  so 
renowned,  be  well  exchanged  for  the  diffuse  and  ornate 
style  of  a  Grecian  lyric  poet?  I  think  not  As  for  this 
old  ballad's  roughness,  I  think  that  rather  a  merit. 
Bating  some  uncouthness,  I  think  the  language  really 
better,  much  belter  adapted  to  the  subject  than  our  own 
more  polished  diction  might  be  possibly.  Dr.  John 
son,  in  a  paper  of  the  Rambler,  treats  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  sound  to  meaning  ;  and  quotes  many  examples 
illustrating  his  ground,  from  Greek,  Latin  and  English 
poetry.  He  certainly  is  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  if 
not  wholly,  and  I  will  apply  his  rules  to  the  present 


"  Through  the  hunt  and  battle,  the  author's  style  is 
fiery  and  severe,  with  the  exception  of  a  stan'/n  or  more, 
in  which  Percy  and  Douglass  rest  upon  their  swords, 
and  after  the  manner  of  Homer's  heroes,  applaud  each 
the  other's  gallantry.  The  poet  in  this  place,  seems  to 
pause  in  the  same  graceful  rest  which  he  has  given  his 
heroes.  But  the  battle  renews ;  and  his  metre  perton- 
ata  its  stormy  vigor.  At  last  the  minstiel  sinks  from 
his  high  place  into  the  hollows  of  grief ;  for  the  'weep- 
ing widows'  are  before  us,  with  1  birch  and  hazel  biers,' 
carrying  the  dead  men  to  their  burial.  And  then  with 
what  skill  docs  he  shake  off  individual  tenderness,  and 
proclaim  the  'national  regret !'  » 


•  Milmn's  Jt  Pensoroso,  iu  allusion  to  the  Sg aire's  tale  in 


All  in  all — beauty  on  beauty — Chevy  Chase  has 
never  been  matched,  and  does  much  better  "  wiapparel. 
led  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  a  Pindar."  Truly, 
the  obscure  author  of  this  one  balls 
father  of  English  heroic  poetry. 

.ettristlabella, 


But  he  has  attained  excellence,  without  following  the 
path  which  Homer  "has  shown;"  and  without  using 
Homer's  "  numbers,"  has  sung  a  great  song. 

III.  Next  on  the  list  of  those  poets  to  whom  tbe 
English  language  and  English  literature  are  indebted, 
stand  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I 
will  hardly  say  more  than  that  he  was  an  Anacreon 
compared  with  his  contemporaries.  Rather  gentle  in 
his  genius,  he  wrote  love  verses  intuitively,  and  added 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  melody  of  the  language. 

But  Surrey  added  more.  His  love  for  the  fair  haired 
Lady  Geraldine  sent  him  "  knight-errnnting"  among 
the  romances  and  romantic  grounds  of  Italy ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Tuscan 
tongue,  and  so  well  read  in  Italian  authors,  as  to  be  a 
marvel,  even  in  the  days  when  Venice  was  the  Paris  of 
young  English  noblemen,  and  the  Appenines  their  Swit- 
zerland. It  may  be  as  well  to  quote  a  few  lines  from 
Surrey's  poems,  as  he  has  the  reputation  of  harm? 
introduced  much  of  the  southern  softness  into  Engluh 
verse. 

"  Line*  tcrit  by  Henry  Howard  Lord  Surrey— kfing  « ttnpUj* 
that  hy$  Ladie,  after  $he  knew  •/  Ayt  tort,  kept  her  J«*  *l- 
tray*  hyddenfrom  hym. 

"  I  never  sawe  my  ladie  lave  apart 
Her  cornet  blacke,  in  colde,  nor  yet  in  heate, 
8ith  first  she  knew  my  griefe  was  growen  so  gresie, 
(Whjrche  other  Tansies  dryveth  from  my  hsrts, 
That  to  myself,  I  do  the  thought  reserve,— 
The  which,  unwarea.did  wound  my  woful  bresl ,) 
But  on  her  face,  mine  eies  mote  never  rest: 
Yet  synce  I  knew  I  dyd  her  love  and  serve, 
Her  golden  tresses— cladd  allway  with  blacke, 
Her  smyling  lookes.thal  had  thus  evermore, 
And  that  restraynes  which  1  desire  so  sore  : 
Sodoth  this  cornet  govcrne  me  alacke  ! 
In  eommer  sunne,  in  winter's  breathe,  a  frost 
Whereby  e  the  lyghte  of  her  fay  re  lookes  I  lost" 

The  reader  will  recognize  this  as  a  paraphrase,  or 
indeed  almost  literal  version  of  one  of  Petrarch's  nss- 
zonL  He  may,  if  curious  enough,  amuse  himself  by 
studying  it  with  the  original,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  the  very  visible  theft,  but  for  comparinr,  a 
specimen  of  English  verse,  while  not  nearly  escaped 
from  its  rudeness,  with  the  Tuscan  of  perhaps  the  most 
musical  of  all  bards. 

The  sonnet,  so  frequently  used  by  Surrey,  and  after 
him  by  Shakspeare  and  nearly  every  other  English 
poet,  was  (according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,)  introduced  from 
Arabia  into  Italy :  thence,  with  other  stannic  struc- 
tures into  England  by  Chaucer,  who  in  one  of  his  visits 
to  the  south,  is  reported  to  have  met  Petrarch  and  made 
his  friendship,  in  Genoa.  Surrey  was  doubtless  the 
most  skilful  sonnet-weaver  of  his  day,  and  though  too 
fond  of  the  inversion,  for  which  Milton  is  »  «ndl 
blamed,  for  the  most  part  pleases  both  ear  and  under- 
standing. His  end  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Henry 
VIII  added  the  poet  lover  to  the  list  of  those  wham 
tyranny  brought  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  beheaded  m 
the  year  1500. 
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IV.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  famous  throughout  all 
Europe  for  his  intellectual  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments. He  was  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Poland  on  the  death  of  Sigismond  Augustus,  but 
Elizabeth  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  "  prime  jewel  of 
all  England,"  and  retained  him  at  the  English  court. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  been  de- 
feated ;  for  the  claim  of  a  Duke  of  Anjou,  pleaded  by 
so  wily  an  advocate  as  Montluc,  "  the  happy  embassa- 
dor," would  have  been  more  than  strong  enough  to 
vanquish  that  of  an  honest,  open-minded  British  gen- 
tleman. 

The  character  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  without  re- 
proach. Not  unlike  Lord  Surrey  in  his  renown,  he 
was  yet  more  a  hero  than  his  illustrious  precursor. 
Lord  Surrey  was  an  accomplished  and  illustrious  patri- 
cian, the  first  of  his  age  ;  but  Sidney  was  a  refinement 
upon  nobility.  He  was  like  the  abstract  and  essence  of 
romantic  fiction,  having  the  courage  (but  not  the  bar- 
barity) of  the  preux  ckttaliers  of  ancient  time — their 
unwearied  patience — their  tender  and  stainless  attach- 
ment. He  was  a  hero  of  chivalry,  without  the  grossncss 
and  frailty  of  the  flesh.  He  lived  beloved  and  admired f 
and  died  universally  and  deservedly  lamented.  He  is 
the  last  of  those  who  have  passed  into  a  marvel ;  and 
he  is  now  remembered  almost  as  the  ideal  personifica- 
tion of  a  true  knight. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney's  poetry  was  not  without  the  faults 
of  his  time.  It  abounds  with  conceits  and  strained 
similes,  and  the  versification  is  occasionally  cramped. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  his  sonnets  contain  beautiful 
images  and  deep  sentiment,  (such  as  the  31,  82,  84,  and 
others,)  though  a  little  impoverished  by  this  alloy.  But 
Sidney's  reputation  was  won  upon  crimson  fields,  as 
well  as  upon  poetic  mountains.  He  wooed  Bellona,  as 
well  as  the  Muses ;  and  his  last  great  act,  when  dying 
at  Zutphen,  is  of  itself  enough  to  justify  the  high  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen  * 

V.  Edmond  Spenser — Drydcn's  "father,"  and  Sou- 
thcy's  *'  dear  master'* — the  poet  who  "  threw  a  rainbow 
across  the  heaven  of  poetry,"  was  born  in  London.  He 
found,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  thereabout,  that  a  cousin 
whom  he  loved  would  not  receive  his  suit,  and  went 
into  Cumberland,  where,  to  pour  out  his  sorrow,  he 
wrote  the  most  mournful  portions  of  the  "  Shepherd's 
Calendar."  He  was  for  some  time  Secretary  in  Ire- 
land,! under  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  where  his  Fairy 
Clueen  was  conceived  and  partly  written;  and  died 
A.  D.  1598,  aged  forty-five  years. 

Spenser  and  the  other  "  fathers"  of  the  English 
schools  of  poetry  should  rather  be  called  "  masters  of 
ceremonies,"  for  they  certainly  did  not  beget  their  dif- 
ferent orders  of  composition.  Italy  was  the  cradle  of 
these  orders,  not  England.  I  will  however  adopt  the 
first  and  common  title,  and  call  Spenser  father  of  the 
English  allegorical  and  pastoral  poetry.    And  on  these 


•  Vid.  article  "  Poetry,"  In  No.  LXXXtll  of  Edin.  Review, 
April  1923. 

t  If  I  mistake  not,  Edmund  Burke  spent  a  portion  of  his  boy- 
hood  within  eight  of  the  garden  where  Spenser  composed  much 
of  hie  Fairy  Queen.  What  better  spot  could  there  be  for  the 
education  of  genius  ?  This  life,  among  scenes  constantly  excit- 
ing associations  or  the  moat  poetical  and  refined  nature,  may 
hare  assisted  in  girlng  Burke's  mind  (he  poetic  coloring  for  which 
it  was  so  remarkable. 


I  will  say  a  few  words  before  I  proceed  to  his  more 
striking  excellencies. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  allegory.  A 
field  as  vast  as  could  be  desired  was  here  opened  for 
their  poets.  The  whole  heathen  mythology  was  a 
splendid  allegory.  Virgil's  iEnead  may  be  called  an 
allegory.  As  Eneas  conducted  the  rcmnnnt  of  his  coun- 
trymen from  the  Trojan  ruins  to  a  new  settlement  in 
Italy,  so  Augustus,  from  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy, 
modelled  a  completely  new  government.  I  have  not 
leisure  to  pursue  the  parallel.  Homer  has  in  the 
Odyssey  many  allegorical  fables ;  as  for  instance  those 
of  Circe  and  Calypso.  In  imitation  of  these,  Virgil  in- 
troduced his  Dido.  Going  farther  on  we  find  the  love 
of  allegory  increasing  in  Italy.  Ariosto's  Alcina  and 
the  Armida  of  Tasso  are  "  copies  from  the  copy"  of 
Virgil ;  and  coming  on  English  ground  we  find  Spenser 
stealing  from  Tasso.  As  for  the  kinds  of  poetry  in 
which  allegory  should  be  used— In  an  epic,  persons  of 
the  "  imaginary  life,"  such  as  Virgil's 

"  Strife  thu  shakes 
Her  herring  tresses,  and  unfolds  her  snakes," 

and  Spenser's  "gnawing  jeiloust  sitting  alone  and 
biting  his  bitter  lips" — should  by  no  means  enter  into 
the  action  of  the  poem.  Virgil  knew  this  and  made 
them  nothing  more  than  "gale  posts  to  his  entrance  into 
Hades.'"*  The  introduction  of  allegorical  personages 
into  the  drama  is  unpardonable.  Even  in  ages  when 
men  were  laid  open  by  superstition  to  the  insinuating 
beauty  of  allegory ;  when  the  ignorant  imagined  every 
rock  to  be  the  pent-house  of  some  spirit ;  when  the 
timid  walked  abroad  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  when 
in  consequence  of  this  feeling  allegorical  paintings  even 
of  a  wild  sort  seemed  natural  and  agreeable  to  truth, 
its  introduction  into  the  drama  met  with  but  little  ap- 
plause. iEschylus  has  often  been  criticised  severely 
for  his  frequent  errors  of  this  sort ;  one  of  which  is  his 
introduction  of  strength,  as  a  character  who  assists 
Vulcan  in  binding  Prometheus  to  his  rock- 
Though  excluded  from  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  it 
may  be  used  with  great  aptness  in  poems  of  a  descrip- 
tive nature.  We  thus  find  that  pastoral  poetry  often 
admits  of  an  allegorical  vein.  Spenser  knew  litis,  and 
has  given  us  a  happy  instance  in  that  eclogue  of  his 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  in  which  he  represents  the  union 
of  the  rivers  Briqoq  and  Mulla.  He  has  still  happier 
instances  in  JEdoga  tertia  and  in  JEdoga  qvinta, 

Spenser  likewise  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  to 
pastoral  poetry  in  its  introduction  to  English  literature. 
The  great  father  of  this  order  was  Theocritus.  His 
follower  was  Virgil,  who  combined  very  skilfully  the 
tntrum  rus  of  the  Idyllia  with  his  own  courtly  grace. 
Tasso  in  his  Aminta  imitated  Virgil,  and  was  in  turn 
imitated  by  a  host  of  contemporary  and  subsequent 
poets  among  his  countrymen.  Without  copying  Thsso 
in  this  as  in  other  things,  Spenser  became  the  head  of 
English  pastoral  poetry,  and  has  never  yet  been  ex- 
celled. 


•  All  lavish  embellishment— such  as  Tssso'a  description  of  the 
bower  of  bliss,  in  his  "  Jerusalem,"  which  the  reader  will  find 
transplanted  Into  the  second  book  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen— 
should  likewise  be  excluded  from  the  epic.   This  species  of 
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Mr.  Pope's  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his  pastorals 
arc  evidently  correct.  "The  simplest  states  of  life  and 
feeling  best  suit  this  style  of  poetry."  Spenser's  early 
pastorals,  written 

"  amongst  the  cooly  shade 
Of  the  green  alder,  by  the  Mulla'a  shore," 

arc  minute  and  beautiful  pictures  of  the  country  and  of 
country  life.  Indeed,  one  of  his  poems  may  bo  likened 
to  a  country  scene.  Here  are  musical  brooks ;  there 
old  woods  cloaked  in  ornamental  foliage  ;  here  a  suc- 
cession of  bold  thoughts  shaped  into  a  chain  of  tall 
hills;  there  the  low  rale  of  quiet  unobtrusive  beauty — 
all  this,  too,  mellowed  by  the  gawsy  twilight  of  love. 
Such  aro  Spenser's  early  pictures,  but  after  mingling 
with  the  world,  and  losing  his  primitive  simplicity  of 
temper,  the  elegance  and  refinement  which  gave  such  a 
charm  to  the  "  Fairy  Q.uecn,"  spoiled  his  rural  poetry. 
It  was  no  longer  a  picture  of  nature :  his  plant  was  a 
hot  house  one:  his  fruit  had  the  hortua  ticcut  flavor: 
his  nightingales  were  caged,  and  song  from  an  embayed 
window.  This  difference  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
"Colin  come  home  again"  with  its  predecessors. 

But  the  Fairy  Queen  is  his  wonderful  work.  The 
elegant  and  sometimes  magnificent  beauty  of  that  lay, 
where  the  "great  bard** 

"  In  sago  and  solemn  tuoea  hath  sung 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear"— 

has  elevated  his  name  to  the  high  place  which  it  fills 
with  such  brilliancy.  Every  poetic  palate  will  relish 
"  the  grapes  of  hidden  meaning  so  abundant  under  the 
vine-leaves  of  his  exquisite  allegory." 

On  the  whole,  as  for  Spenser  as  a  natural  poet,  all 
unite  in  pronouncing  him  imaginative,  bold,  and  even 
witty :  as  an  artist,  or  educated  poet,  skilful,  elegant, 
and  full.  His  language  is,  for  the  most  part,  rich  and 
expressive;  his  verse  (remarkably  various  in  arrange- 
ment) could  scarcely  be  more  melodious  and  pleasing. 
I  will  close  this  portion  of  my  remarks  with  a  quotation, 
the  source  of  which  I  forget,  but  which  I  find  pencilled 
upon  the  margin  of  my  Chaucer. 

"  Spenser  and  Chaucer,  instead  of  being  forced  into 
death  by  their  antiquated  language,  will,  by  their  use 
of  it,  perpetuate  its  remembrance.  The  ancient  English 
is  their  servant.  They  are  not  and  never  will  be  its 
victims." 

VI.  These  aro  biographical  times.  A  moiety  of  cen- 
turies ago,  not  even  a  Shakspeare  could  find  a  biogra- 
pher willing  to  follow  the  windings  of  his  career.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  him  certainty  than  that  he  re- 
mained on  the  Avon  with  his  wife  Anne  Hathcway — 
his  senior  by  eight  years— and  three  children,  the  lost 
two  of  which  were  twins — until  ambition  led  him  to 
London.  That  there  his  plays  were  written ;  and  his 
evenings  spent  with  Ned  Alleync,  Ben  Jonson,  Marlow 
and  others,  in  drinking  canary  wine,  and  in  "  tilting  in 
the  lists  of  literary  controversie."  We  have  little  know- 
ledge of  their  pleasant  discussions— 

Spoke  in  the  mermaid"— 

but  in  such  a  company,  wit  and  humor  must  lutve  been 
gods  of  lite  entertainment.   We  arc  told  thai  in  table 


debate,  "Jonson  was  like  a  great  Spanish  gallioti,  and 
Shakspcnre  rtn  English  man  of  war.  Master  Joawn 
was  built  far  higher  in  learning;  solid  but  slow  in  kit 
performances.  Shakspeare  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter 
in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  and  lake  advantage 
of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention." 
We  can  easily  fancy  the  plethoric  Ben  writhing  and 
chafing  under  the  quickness  of  his  adversary's  attacks. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  Shakspeare  has  become 
popular  with  the  German  critics — the  best  perhaps  of 
the  age.  The  critical  mania  has  been  imparted  to  the 
English,  and  I  have  observed  lately  in  the  English 
Magazines  several  articles  pretty  much  in  the  German 
tone.  One  writer,  for  example,  is  engaged  in  building 
up  a  "life"  of  the  poet  from  rather  strange  maitrid— 
his  sonnets.  This  idea  was  started  by  Schlegel,  I  be- 
lieve^— and  is  certainly  a  happy  one:  for  all  authors 
have  sorrows,  and  at  times  must  seek  relief  by  giving 
them  utterance.  Indeed  the  works  of  an  author's  leisure 
moments  are  usually  all  of  one  piece—all  of  the  same 
lone — all  harping  upon  the  one  black  thread  in  his  for- 
tune.   Shakspeare  asks  in  one  of  his  sonnets — 

"  Why  write  I  Mill  all  one,  over  tbe  urac, 
And  keep  invention  In  a  noted  weed 
That  every  word  doth  almoat  tall  my  name 
Showing  their  birth  and  where  tbey  dkl  proceed .' 
O  know,  sweet  love,  1  always  write  of  you, 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument." 

This  brooding  and  inward  looking  is  a  common  habit.  ♦ 
Chattcrton,  Kirk  White,  and  Dermody,  have  dissected 
their  very  hearts.  Byron  Uvea  in  his  vagrant M  Cbikk,,, 
and  bating  some  most  disgusting  affectation  in  hjs Cor- 
sair— Lara — Giaour.  Shelley  groans  with  his  Prome- 
theus— breathes  in  his  Laon — and  draws  his  own  image 
with  tbe  life  of  his  Helemf  This  may  have  been 
the  case  with  Shakspeare.  Giving  free  scope  to  his 
heart's  inmost  workings,  he  has  given  posterity,  in  his 
sonnets,  a  record  of  feeling  so  expressed  as  to  render  it 
easy  to  build  upon  it  a  fabric  of  fact— a  true  and  accu- 
rate 'life-' 

His  sonnets,  as  they  now  stand,  are  hardly  intelligi- 
ble, but  when  placed  in  proper  ortlcr,  tell  one  unbroken 
story.  We  learn,  biterolia,  that  Shakspeare  had  a  maif 
friend  whom  he  loved  most  dearly :  that  this  friend 
"broke  a  two-fold  truth"— and  the  question  is,  in  what 
manner.  Searching  farther  we  gain  the  clew,  and  find 
that  the  poet  had  im bodied  his  vision  of  poetic  loveli- 
ness— his  Iris  en  air — in  one,  whom  in  the  midst  of  nil 
dream  of  purity  and  beauty  unearthly,  lie  found  "as 
black  as  hell  and  as  dark  as  night."  That  friend  wins 
her  to  his  arms,  and  this  is  where  he  is  "  led  to  riot" 
and  to  break  a  "  two-fold  truth."  The  poet  finally  dis- 
covers her  wretched  nature  and  asks — 

"  Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common  place  f 

Then  pauses  in  the  midst  of  the  deeply  affecting  por- 

•  Bulwer  says  in  the  Disowned,  that  his  effort  is,  at  all  times, 
to  "  avoid  a  self-picture  in  his  writings."  The  very  fact  ibM  " 
effort  must  be  made,  proves  the  existence  of  this  yearnl* <i  1* 
Uam.  In  writings  never  intended  for  the  world's  eye  there  is  M 
drawback  to  the  Inclination,  and  it  la  followed.  Shatopeart* 
sonnets  were  not «'  writ  for  the  world." 

fThls  self-Identity  is  not  to  visible  In  the  tragedies  of  Bjroa 
and  Shelley,  for  the  simple  reason,  perhaps,  that  these  are  mors 
the  works  of  an— more  the  creatures  of  the  brain  tlun  bean- 
abound  more  in  skill  than  feeling. 
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trailure  of  self-feeling,  to  whisper  the  exquisite  self- 
excuse  :  "  How  could 

Lore'*  eye  be  tn» 
That  1*  so  vexed  with  watching  and  with  lean." 

Perhaps  self-portraiture  might  be  eTen  detected  in  his 
plays.  Goethe's  comprehension  of  the  incomprehensi- 
ble Hamlet,  (viz.  That  with  a  great  and  philosophic 
mind  he  was  too  shrinking  and  sensitive  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  high  resolves — in  a  word,  that  like  a  porcelain 
jar  attempting  to  enfold  the  roots  of  an  oak,  until  shat- 
tered in  the  attempt,  his  shrinking  nature  tottered  under 
the  pressure  of  a  purpose  too  mighty,)  may  have  been 
a  picture  of  Shakspeare's  self:  violent  ambition  acting 
upon  the  poet's  fine  nature,  as  other  passions  did  upon 
that  of  Hamlet. 

I  have  occupied  so  much  space  with  that  part  of 
Shakspeare's  history  little  known,  that  it  has  given  me 
an  excuse  for  shunning  the  beaten  track  altogether.  I 
will  however  quote  Dryden's  eulogy,  as  it  is  short  and 
famous  for  its  pith.* 

44  He  was  the  man  who  of  all  modern  and  perhaps 
all  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  cum preh en- 
si  re  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously  but  luckily : 
when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it, 
you  feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendation  :  he  was 
naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of 
books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike ;  were  he 
so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  fiat,  insipid ; 
his  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clinches,  his  serious 
swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great,  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him  :  no  man  can 
say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not 
himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 


VII.  Of  Ben  Jonson  I  will  hardly  say  much.  His 
44  learning  and  heavy-headedncss"  would  scarcely  ren- 
der him  the  4  rare  Ben.'  that  he  once  was,  in  this  age  of 
Itanud  pro/euon  and  profound  scholar: 

His  learning  gave  him  an  undue  admiration  of  Aris- 
totle, and  in  his  plays  he  has  followed  the  Grecian 
model  too  closely.   Unity  of  time  and  place  is  parlicu- 


•  Dryden  laud*  the  "commixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy," 
of  which  Shakspeare  tin*  tieen  ao  often  guilty.  This  always 
eei-med  to  ma  unhappy.  The  "  tragi-comk  feeling"  ia  at  best 
an  April  day  matter— a  fit  of  the  hysterica*— neither  downright 
weeping,  nor  hearty  laughter.  Or,  yielding  that  aorrow  ia  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  melancholy  picture*  of  the  one 
portion,  will  a  audden  transition  to  merriment  wipe  it  away 
Dryden  aaya,  "  why  ahould  we  imagine  the  aoul  of  man  more 
heavy  than  hie  senses?  Doea  not  the  eye  paaa  from  an  unplea- 
sant object  to  a  pleasant  in  a  very  moment?"  Receiving  this 
aophiatry  aa  genuine  wisdom,  it  follows  of  course,  that  all  actual 
grief  ia  transient.  I  would  it  were  ao.  There  would  then  be  no 
need  for  the  fountain  of  Lethe  or  the  popples  of  Ennor.  One 
doe*  not  forget  the  fall  of  the  sod  when  his  eye  turns  from  the 
newly  covered  grave  to  the  glitter  and  glare  of  life. 

The  mixture  certainly  ia  unhappy.  Perhaps,  aa  Coleridge  has 
surmised,  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  proud  carelesneas.  The  poet,  in 
the  hour  of  composition,  feels  that  be  has  Just  written  success- 
fully. He  is  elated  and  runs  riot  for  awhile  heedless,  or,  it  may 
be,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  writes.  On  this  principle  we 
may  account  for  a  prodigious  deal  of  extravagance,  otherwise 


lorly  inculcated  in  the  rules  of  the  Grecian  schools; 
and  in  France  this  had  long  been  strictly  observed.  It 
was  made  mrttter  of  minute  inquiry  in  tragedy,  whether 
such  and  such  transactions  could  be  gone  through  while 
a  talkative  hero  ranted  so  many  verses.  Or,  in  comedy, 
whether  an  unfortunate  shepherdess  could  go  through 
the  Juno  Lucina  fer  opem  ceremony,  while  a  lewd  city 
clerk  stood  by,  and  made  so  many  studied  surmises — 
sotto  voce.  Unless  unity  of  lime  and  place  was  observed 
in  a  drama,  these  'line  and  rule  Greekling  Franks' 
damned  it.  The  consequence  was  that  one  plot— one 
method — Aristotle's  re  iv9o% — was  worked  upon  by 
successive  dramatists,  too  timid  to  4  blanch  the  beaten 
track,'  until  it  was  threadbare   These  fetters  which 


Old  Ben,  as  he  was  called,  was  once  young,  but  the 
history  of  his  youth  is  rather  cloudy.  It  seems  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  accounts  delivered  us  by  his  con- 
temporaries, are  true,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gifibrd's 
sweeping  denial.  Following  them,  we  learn,  that  Ben's 
step-father  was  a  bricklayer;  that  Ben  himself 44  served 
at  the  trade,"  until  he  left  it  from  weariness,  and  joined 
a  company  of  strolling  players:  that  he  enlisted  and 
went  with  the  English  army  into  Flanders,  where  he 
44  killed  his  man,  and  bore  off  the  spoils."  His  prime 
and  after  life  were  spent  in  literary  pursuits. 

Old  Ben  was  a  quarrelsome,  peevish  companion ;  his 
body  that  of  a  bloated  giant ;  his  face  filthy,  with  a 
scorbutic  affection,  or,  as  Decker  quaintly  says, 44  a  face 
par-boiled,  punched  full  of  eyelet  holes,  like  the  cover  of 
a  warming  pan."  His  literary  quarrels  with  Decker, 
Marston,  and  other  44  men  of  London,"  eventuated  in  a 
surly  retreat  on  the  part  of  Jonson.  He  was  driven 
from  comedy  to  Tragedy,  and  we  find  him  closing  one 
of  his  poetic  defences  with  the  consoling  reflection,  that 

"  There's  something  come  into  my  thought. 
That  must  and  ahall  be  sung,  high  and  aloof, 
Safe  from  the  wolf's  black  jaw,  and  the  dull  ass's  hoof." 

But  the  poet 14  died  of  sack,"  and  lies  in  Westminster 
with  a  plain  slab  above  him,  on  which  are  these  words: 

44  0  RARE  BEN  JONSON  !" 

VIII.  I  pass  with  reluctance  over  the  contemporaries 
of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare ;  contemporaries  who  aided 
in  gaining  for  the  Elizabethan  age  the  title  of  "Augus- 
tan."*   I  will  not,  however,  leave  this  ground,  without 
quoting  a  few  verses,  imitated  from  the  Italian  of  Pe- 
trarch, by  Elizabeth  herself.   The  lines  begin  a  little 
poem,  composed  by  the  queen,  44  upon  Mount  Zcur's 
departure.'^   They  are  not  wanting  in  music  i 
"  I  grieve,  yet  dare  not  shew  my  discontent ; 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forst  to  seem  to  hate ; 
I  doe,  yet  dare  not  say  I  ever  meant ; 

I  seeme  starke  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate ; 
I  am,  and  not ;  I  freeze  and  yet  am  burned, 
Since  from  myself  my  other  self  1  turned." 

Passingon,  we  find  44  the  melancholy  Cowley."  Cow- 
ley has  ever  been  a  favorite  with  lovers  ;  for  love  mad- 
dens men,  and  madness  will  always  find  pleasant  ali- 
ment in  the  metaphysical  and  metaphorical  love  verses 
of  this  unnatural  poet.  The  following  is  a  loose  para- 
phrase of  one  of  Anacrcon's  wine  songs ;  so  loose  that 


♦  It  was  for  wit  that  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  celebrated.  The 
age  preceding,  was  that  of  strength.  The  Elizabethan  age  com- 
bined these. 

t  Ashmol.  muss.  MS 8.  p. 142. 
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we  may  as  well  style  it  original,  and  adduce  it  as  a 
specimen  not  only  of  Cowley's  strange  conceits,  but  also 
of  all  the  poetry  in  England,  or  rather  at  the  court  of 
the  King,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.*  The  sample 
is  a  happy  one. 

"DRINKING. 
The  thirsty  earth  eoake  up  the  rain, 
And  drinks  and  gapes  for  drink  again ; 
The  plant*  Buck  from  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair ; 
The  sea  itself,  (which  one  would  think, 
Should  hare  but  little  need  of  drink,) 
Drinks  twice  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 
So  filled  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  sun,  (and  one  would  guoss 
By  his  drunken,  fiery  face  no  leas.) 
Drinks  up  the  sea  ;  and  when  he's  done, 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun : 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  ighl; 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature's  sober  found. 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round  ; 
Fill  up  the  bowl,  then,  fill  it  high; 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there  ;  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I? 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why?" 

The  question  in  the  last  line,  is  easily  answered.  If 
in  no  other  way,  by  the  ridiculous  death  of  Polycrates' 
minion,  the  immortal  Anacreon,  who  lost  his  mortality 
through  the  agency  of  an  ingratc  grape  stone. 

IX.  To  praise  such  men  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
is  like  praising  Hercules.  However,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  it  idle  to  cry  out  "O  dearc  moon,  O 
chnyce  stars !"  when  we  look  upon  these  in  their  loveli- 
ness. And,  leaving  this  question  of  the  utility  or  inu- 
tility of  panegyric,  to  be  discussed  elsewhere,  I  will  con- 
tinue pari  passu  upon  the  same  track  which  I  have 
hitherto  pursued. — Of, 

"  A  genius  universal  as  his  theme ; 
Astonishing  as  chaos  ;  as  the  bloom 
Of  blowing  Eden,  fair ;  as  heaven,  sublime," 

Milton  was  fully  equal  to  the  vast  labor,  at  his 
daring  in  undertaking  which,  his  friend  old  Andrew 
Marvel  so  marvelled.  Like  Amphion,  he  sung  of  the 
wonders  of  creation ;  of  Gods  and  immortal  essences 
His  Satan  is  a  magnificent  creation  ;  a  personification 
of  all  gloom  and  all  grandeur.  Vast  strength,  angelic 
fashioning,  revenge  thai  nothing  can  soothe,  endurance 
that  never  shrinks,  the  intellect  of  heaven  and  the  pride 
of  earth,  ambition  immeasurably  high,  and  a  courage 
which  quails  not  even  before  God,  go  to  constitute  a 
creation  essentially  idtal  Satan  is  not  like  Macbeth 
or  Lear,  real  in  himself,  literally  true,  and  only  lifted 
into  poetry  by  circumstance:  but  he  is  altogether 
moulded  in  a  dream  of  the  imagination.  Heaven,  and 
earth,  and  hell,  are  explored  for  gifts  to  make  him  emi- 
nent and  peerless.  He  is  compounded  of  all ;  and  at 
last  stands  up  before  us,  with  the  starry  grandeur  of 
darkness  upon  his  forehead,  but  having  the  passions  of 
clay  within  his  heart,  and  his  home  and  foundation  in 
the  depths  below.  It  is  thus  gleaning,  as  it  were,  from 
every  element,  and  compounding  them  all  in  one  grand 
design,  which  constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  character. 

•  Cowley  died  in  1667,  too  early  to  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
peculiarities  of  the  "  poets  of  the  restoration,"  if  he  had  remain- 
ed in  England  before.  But  this  was  not  the  case  ;  he  was  secre- 
wry  to  the  F.arl  of  8u  Albans,  In  Paris,  during  the  Protectors, 
ture,  and  there  acquired  these  peculiarities. 


Perhaps  Ariel  and  Caliban  are  as  purely  ideal,  as  the 
hero  of  Milton,  and  approach  as  nearly  to  him  as  any 
other  fiction  ;  but  the  latter  is  incontestably  a  grander 
formation,  and  a  mightier  agent,  and  moves  through  the 
perplexities  of  his  career,  with  a  power  that  defies  cccn- 
petition.  And  these  are  his  comrades  of  Pandemoni- 
um :  Moloch,  who  changed  the  pleasant  valley  of  Hin- 
nom  into  black  Gehenna;  Belial,  the  "manna  tongued," 
than  whom  "  a  fairer  person  lost  not  heaven ;  Axaziel, 
Chemos,  Peor,  and  the  wonderful  Astarte ; 

"  To  tehote  bright  image,  nightly  by  tht  mo  a*, 

Rimmon,  too— he  so  dreaded  by  the  u  men  of  Abba- 

na  and  Pharphar and  the  wily  Mammon, 

"  Tht  lemtt  erected  spirit  thai  fell 
Frvm  hrartn.       *      •  • 
*      •      •      ♦      admiring  more 
The  riches  ofhtmvenU  pavement,  troti'Un  gold, 
Then  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoyed  ; 
•4  vision  beatific." 

These,  all  these,  are  splendid  creations  of  the  human 
intellect ;  and  how  rich  and  poetic  is  his  account  of 
Mulsiber,  who  14  dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  fallinr 
ilar."  Of  this  description  it  has  been  written,  that 
"  music  and  poetry  run  clasped  together  down  a  stream 
of  divine  verse.*'  But  it  is  most  in  his  Satan,  that  Mil- 
ton's way  becomes  the  "terribUe  via"  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  which  no  one  before  or  since  has  been  able  to 
tread. 

Comparisons  have  been  instituted  between  Milton 
and  Dante  ;  but  however  excellent  the  Florentine  may 
be,  he  had  not  the  grasp,  nor  the  soaring  power  of-  (he 
English  poet.  The  images  of  Dant«,  pass  by  like  the 
phantasma  on  a  wall,  clear  indeed,  and  picturesque; 
but  although  true,  in  a  great  measure  to  fact,  wanting 
in  reality.  They  have  complexion  and  shape,  but  not 
flesh  or  blood.  Milton's  earthly  creatures  have  the 
flush  of  living  beauty  upon  them,  and  shew  the  changes 
of  human  infirmity.  They  inhale  the  odors  of  the 
garden  of  Paradise,  and  wander  at  will  over  lawns  and 
flowers:  they  listen  to  God  ;  they  talk  to  angels;  they 
love,  and  are  tempted,  and  fall !  and  with  all  this  there 
is  a  living  principle  about  them,  and  (although  Milioo'i 
faculty  was  by  no  means  generally  dramatic,)  they  are 
brought  before  the  reader,  and  made,  not  the  shadowi 
of  what  once  existed,  but  present  probable  truths.  Bis 
fiercer  creations  possess  the  grandeur  of  dreams,  but 
they  have  vitality  within  them  also,  and  in  character 
and  substance  are  as  solid  as  the  rock.* 

His  "II  Pcnsoroso,"  L' Allegro,  and  many  of  his  son- 
nets, are  enriched  by  an  antique  vein.  *'  Barbaric  pearl 
nnd  gold,"  crusted  with  age,  mingle  with  the  airy  ;uid 
twinkling  gems  of  his  fancy.  His  spirit  was,  at  times, 
idle,  dreaming,  and  voluptuous.  He  sometimes  seems 
as  though  he  had  slumbered  through  summer  evenings 
in  caves  or  forests,  by  solitary  streams,  or  by  the  mur- 
muring ocean. 

Dr.  Blair's  parallel  between  Homer  and  Milton, 
throws  more  light  upon  the  true  character  of  Milton's 
mind,  so  far  as  sublimity  is  concerned,  than  anything  1 
have  seen.  "  Homer's  (sublimity)  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  fire  and  impetuosity ;  Milton's  possesses 

♦Vide  art.  "Poetry,"  No.  83,  Edin.  Rev.  April,  193*.  This 
article  is  another  proof  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  writs  »/ 
poetry,  without  becoming  poeucal- 
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more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur.  Homer  warms 
and  hurries  us  along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  as- 
tonishment and  elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears 
most  in  the  description  of  actions  ;  Milton's  in  that  of 
wonderful  and  stupendous  objects."  I  would  further 
apply  a  remark  which  I  have  seen  in  the  "  table  talk" 
of  Coleridge,  the  poet,  upon  the  sublimity  of  Schiller, 
and  that  of  Shakspcare.  "  Both  are  sublime,  but  Ho- 
mer's is  the  material  sublime." 

These  remarks  are  confined  to  his  sublimity;  but 
beauty,  tender  beauty,  was  on  the  catalogue  of  his  ex- 
cellencies. I  heard  a  lady  once  liken  Milton's  mind  to 
a  sea  shell.  The  wildest  and  most  terrible  blasts,  the 
gentlest  and  most  honeyed  breathings  issue  from  the 
same  secret  depths. 

Milton  has  many  singularities.  One  which,  Addison 
I  believe,  praises,  is  a  habit  of  repeating  in  the  answer 
the  words  of  the  question.  Take  for  example,  these 
lines  in  Com  us  : 

"  Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  aable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night? 
1  did  not  err :  there  doea  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night."* 

He  was  also  a  pedant ;  but  pedantry  should  only  call 
forth  censure,  when  coupled  with  weakness.  He  used 
inversion  to  excess;  about  the  propriety  of  which  no 
two  critics  agree.  And  any  other  faults  than  these  ex- 
cusable ones,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

In  his  Sampson  Agonistes,  he  manifested  great  soli- 
dity and  power:  in  his  Lycidas,  the  most  exquisitely 
pathetic  elegance ;  in  his  Com  us,  a  fine  wandering  phi- 
losophy. All  these  qualities  were  united  in  his  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  (in  not  so  great  a  degree,  however,)  in 
the  "Paradise  Regained." 

As  a  man,  John  Milton  has  been  accused  of  time- 
serving. The  truth  of  this  charge  is  rather  problemati- 
cal. Milton  was  no  more  a  time-server,  so  far  at  least 
as  I  am  able  to  discover,  than  any  timid  old  man  living 
in  his  troubled  age,  would  have  been,  from  fear.  Terror 
led  him  into  acts  assuredly  mean  ;  but  that  terror  should 
be  his  excuse ;  it  overruled  a  natural  soundness  and 
rectitude  of  heart  However,  meanness  it  was,  and  the 
reason  that  he  has  had  his  fame  injured,  is  a  simple  one. 
A  beautiful  thing,  when  at  all  tainted,  is  more  disgust- 
ing than  if  a  greater  taint  were  upon  one  less  beautiful. 
"  Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds." 

X-  Butler.f  the  comic  satirist,  was  well  drugged  with 


•  The  reader  will  remember  a  beautiful  instance  of  thia  in  "Al- 
roy,"  a  work  brimful  of  genius. 

f  I  will  quote  here  a  paragraph  upon  the  "  effect  (of  the  resto- 
ration) on  national  literature  and  national  feeling."  "  The  res- 
tor* lion  of  Charles  the  second  wu  fatal  to  poetry.  That  prince 
brought  with  him  a  long  train  of  wit* ;  and  large  bands  of  exiled 
courtiers  flocked  round  htm,  who  knew  the  points  of  a  ruff,  and 
were  connoisseurs  in  eilk  stockings  and  Flanders  lace ;  but  of 
English  literature  the/  wore  utterly  ignorant  Adversity  had 
taught  them  nothing,  except  hatred  for  their  countrymen  at  home, 
and  contempt  for  their  taste  in  all  things.  French  fashions, 
French  literature,  French  morale,  prevailed;  and  the  wholesome 
examples  of  conjugal  love  and  social  integrity,  were  fast  melting 
away  and  disappearing  before  the  dazzling  Influence  of  aviciouc 
court.  The  time  of  the  English  exiles  had  been  employed  In  patch- 
log  their  broken  fortune*  and  rendering  themselves  agreeable  to 
their  French  patrons.  Had  they  been  reduced  simply  to  banish- 
ment, and  left  to  ponder  on  the  past,  it  is  possible  that  they  might 
have  taken  a  lesson  from  misfortune,  which  would  hsve  strength- 
enetl  the  relaxed  state  of  their  moral  constitution,  and  awakened 


the  burlesque  sentiments  and  humorous  conceits  so  pre- 
valent in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second. 

Hudibras  is  well  known  as  a  rough  satire,  but  few, 
even  of  those  familiar  with  that  poem,  I  presume,  ever 
thought  of  giving  Butler  credit  for  the  refinement  of 
thought  and  style  so  frequently  entwined  about  masses 
of  obscurity  and  ridiculous  vulgarity.  These  silver 
threads  are  often  visible  to  the  searching  eye,  and  lead 
the  student  to  believe,  that  had  the  satirist  not  fallen  into 
the  vein,  since  his  day  called  Hudibraslic,  he  would 
have  taken  fair  place  among  the  followers  of  Wynt. 

Butler  was,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  dull 
and  unmoved,  wholly  wanting  in  the  rich  humor  for 
which  his  writings  are  so  famous.  King  Charles  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded,  that  a  man,  to  all  appearances, 
so  stupid,  could  be  the  author  of  so  much  written  wit. 

XI.  Waller  is  the  next  of  those  who  produced  any, 
the  least  improvement  in  English  literature ;  and  he, 
indeed,  rather  should  be  called  a  versifier  than  a  poet ; 
for  there  is  assuredly  none  of  the  divine  afflatus  about 
him.  He  wrote  proat  in  metre,  and  metre  loo  of  great 
polish.  He  has  been  celebrated  for  the  music  of  his 
numbers,  and,  as  usual,  accused  of  borrowing  from  the 
well-head  of  all  melodious  versification — the  Italian 
schools.  Tasso,  translated  by  old  Fairfax,  was  his 
model. 

XII.  And  now  John  Drydcn  starts  up  in  my  path,  at 
first  a  Polyphemus  blinded  by  ill  taste,  and  although  a 
giant,  never  aiming  his  blows  aright — afterward  a  clear 
sighted  and  skilful  Longinus.  His  taste  became  pure 
with  age,  and  before  his  death,  he  had  become  an  admi- 
rable critic*  In  translation,  satire  and  lyric  poetry,  he 
was  unrivalled  until  the  coming  of  Pope.  Indeed  in 
the  last,  he  has  never  been  rivalled.  Satire  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  species  of  poetry  into  which  logic  may  be  hap- 
pily introduced.  In  every  other,  it  straightens  and 
curbs  the  genius.  If  this  be  true,  the  Anglo-latins  be- 
fore the  time  of  Surrey,  made  a  great  mistake  in  their 
choice  of  subjects.  The  heavy  and  operoec  reasoning 
with  which  their  metrical  folios  on  the  trinity  Ac, 
abound,  would  have  been  of  assistance  in  satire.  Dry- 
den's  logical  talent  rendered  his  great  political  sa- 
tire "Absolom  and  Achitophel,"  the  best  perhaps  of 
his  works.  His  McFlccnoe  was  thought  inimitable, 
until  Pope  made  it  the  model  of  his  Dunciad,  and  drew 
a  picture  better  than  the  original. 

In  one  night,  Dryden  began  and  completed  the  great- 


tbem  to  the  high  gratification  derivable  from  the  works  of  Intellect 
alone.  But  they  had  no  example, and  liule  motive.  Tbelr  King  was 
utterly  without  any  character,  and  the  French  did  not  require  any 
sterling  accomplishments  to  admit  them  tn  the  full  benefit*  of  their 
society.  They  were,  however,  compelled  to  turn  their  wit  to 
present  account,  and  so  they  contented  themselves  with  paying 
court  to  their  hosts,  with  emulating  their  gallantry,  with  play, 
and  other  such  ordinary  palliatives,  as  offer  themselves  most 
readily  to  the  unhappy.  If  our  exiles  ever  thought  seriously,  It 
was  how  they  might  circumvent  old  Noll  and  his  Roundheads, 
not  how  they  might  endure  philosophically,  or  qualify  them- 
selves Tor  prosperity  again.  Under  all  circumstances,  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  adopting  the  tone  and  manners  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  lived.  They  did  adopt  them,  and  the  li- 
terature of  the  age  of  Charles  the  second,  may  be  considered  ns 
one  consequence  of  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts." 

•  Of  twenty-seven  plays  written  by  Dryden,  nineteen  were  in 
rhyme.  These  nineteen  were  his  earliest  works— and  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  in  rhyme,  proves  a  want  of  taste.  The  remain- 
ing eight  were  written  later  when  his  taste  had  ripened. 
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est  ode  in  the  English  language.  The  ode  to  St.  Cecilia 
stands  an  unrivalled  example  of  lyric  excellence.  The 
ode  by  Pope  with  the  same  title,  that  by  Addison  sung 
on  the  same  day,  fall  far  short  of  it,  as  do  Cowley's  fa- 
mous  paraphrases  from  Pindar.  Indeed,  Campbell's 
Last  Man  is  the  only  lyric  poem  in  the  language  at  all 
akin  in  merit  to  that  of  Dryden. 

Pindar  full  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  committed  no  ex- 
travagance in  the  opinion  of  those  who  heard  him  at 
the  Olympic  games.  Bat  being  regarded  as  the  father 
of  lyric  poetry,  his  wildness  was  imitated  in  after 
ages,  when  that  spirit  was  departed.  This  led  to  a 
great  many  extravagant  absurdities  in  Italy  and  in 
England.  Poets  made  Pindar  their  master  and  forgot 
Horace.  The  odes  of  the  fifteenth  century  arc  scarcely 
intelligible;  and  how  those  who  preach  simplicity,  and 
complain  that  Shelly's  obscurity  renders  his  poetry  a 
sealed  book,  can,  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  them  do — 
applaud  Cowley  for  the  beauty  of  his  Pindarics  is  ra- 
ther wonderful.  In  this  unnatural  stale  the  ode  fell 
into  Dryden's  hands,  and  he  new-modelled  it  with 
strange  felicity. 

As  a  translator,  Dryden  shunned  the  latitude  of  those 
who,  like  Cowley,  paraphrased  instead  of  translating, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoided  the  opposite  eviL  His 
translations  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  convey  the  ori- 
ginal author's  meaning,  and  sufficiently  polished  to 
please  an  ear  not  too  fastidious.  He  has  fallen  into  error 
by  carrying  out  what  he  calls  his  principle  of  adapta- 
tion too  far.  It  was  his  opinion  that "  translation  should 
be  adapted  to  the  present."  For  example,  that  the  sai- 
lors of  Virgil  should  speak  the  sea  phrases  of  modern 
times,  in  order  to  make  the  description  seem  natural  to 
the  modern  reader.  This  principle  he  carried  on  shore 
too,  and  many  laughable  instances  of  its  application 
are  to  be  found  in  his  version  of  the  iEneid.  He  trans- 
lates— 

"  Lava  tfbi  tellus,  et  loago  leers  petantur 
JEquora  clrculiu:  dextrum  fuge  el  litus"— 

"Tack  to  the  larboard  and  siand  off  to  sea 
Veer  starboard  tea  and  land." 

A  direction  which  Scott  suspects  would  have  been  un- 
intelligible not  only  to  Palinurus,  but  to  the  best  pilot 
in  the  British  navy. 

He  often  too  gives  precedence  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  verse  to  the  name  that  should  be  deferred,  as  in  this 
line, 

"  The  angels,  God,  the  virgin  and  the  saints,  Ice" 

which  as  Mr.  Ezekiel  Sanford  wittily  enough  observe^ 
reminds  one  of  the  clown,  who  in  giving  an  account  of 
his  hunt,  begins  with — "  the  dog  and  I,  and  dad."  In 
describing  the  appeal  of  the  vagabond  Trojans,  he  fails 
into  an  odd  blunder.   We  find 

"  Diamond  buckles  sparkling  in  their  shoes." 

A  new  version  this,  of  PuUhra  Sieyona!  However,  this 
is  descending  into  the  cobbler's  criticism  on  tht  painting  of 
AptUes.  Cibber  in  his  parallel  between  Dryden  and 
Pope  yields  to  the  first  greater  genius,  to  the  latter 
more  elegance— and  the  remark  seems  a  just  one.  But 
I  must  leave  this  ground,  haunted  as  it  is  with  the  genius 
of  "  glorious  John  Dryden." 

Dryden  was  hard  and  haughty  in  appearance.  He 
had  a  deep  thick  brow— a  wide  forehead,  rather  full  at 
the  temples.    His  mouth  was  spoiled  by  wrinkles  which 


gave  him  a  too  determined  and  stern  appearance. 
He  died  leaving  two  sons  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
both  of  whom  manifested  talent,  and  became  scholar* 
and  gentlemen  of  reputation. 

XIIL  The  poets  between  Dryden  and  Pope,  did  tit- 
tle toward  the  advancement  of  English  poetry.  Al- 
though many  of  these  were  men  of  no  mean  capability, 
and  met  with  merited  honor  in  their  day,  their  exceDen- 
cies  are  not  great  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  prominent 
place  in  a  paper  whose  limits  enforce  stUdkm.  It  is 
perhaps  better  for  them  that  they  are  not  admitted,  as 
my  applause  even  might,  like  paint  on  the  brush  of  a 
bad  artist,  injure  rather  than  assist.  Let  ihtm  past 
then : — the  odd  and  witty  Prior ;  the  melodious  and  ani- 
mated Lansdown ;  the  pointed  Congreve ;  the  elaborate 
and  particular  Addison;  the  penetrating  Rove;  the 
easy  and  sweet  Parnell— one  and  every  one. 

Alexander  Pope,  of  a  family  at  whose  head  wia  the 
Earl  of  Downe,  lived  fifty-five  years,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  he  was  a  distinguished  contributor 
to  his  country's  literature  in  pastoral,  lyric  and  didactic 
poetry — and  most  of  all  in  satire  and  translation.  In 
noticing  Cibber»s  parallel,  I  have  already  touched  upon 
Pope's  peculiar  excellence— elegance. 

It  was  said  by  Warburton  in  the  early  part  of  that 
strange  career  which  ended  in  a  steady  friendship  for 
Pope,  that  "Dryden  borrowed  from  the  ancieoti 
through  want  of  leisure ;  Pope  from  leant  of gmuu,"  ami 
on  this  latter,  the  enemies  of  the  abused  poet  hare 
harped  severely.  One  prominent  argument  which  they 
adduce  is  the  seeming  difficulty  with  which  he  wrote  1 
"  His  polish,"  say  they,  "is  but  the  labored  polish  of  a 
common  hand.  There  are  none  of  the  sudden  and  strong 
outbreaks  of  great  genius.  He  piles  bis  thoughts  wiih 
the  labor  of  an  ant  building  its  hilL"  They  tbew  his 
manuscript,  lined  and  interlined,  corrected  and  re-cor- 
rected, until  no  eye  can  detect  the  real  reading,  and 
forget  that  Isocrates  was  engaged  nine  years  on  one 
short  panegyric  It  would  strike  me  that  Pope's  nume- 
rous corrections  evinced  fertility  of  mind-  That  the 
constant  aim  toward  excellence,  was  but  the  yearning 
of  great  genius  after  perfection.  This  yearning  did  not 
display  itself  in  Dryden,  to  whom  belonged  even  greater 
genius,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  no  leisure  for 
it.  He  was  Old  Jacob  Tonson's  hack,  and  depended 
on  his  writings  for  subsistence,  while  Pope  was  the  re- 
ceiver of  annuities  which  rendered  him  wholly  inde- 
pendent As  a  didactic  writer,  Pope  stands  conspicu- 
ous among  the  philosophic  poets,  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  the  world.  Neither  Virgil  nor  Lucretius  can  in 
this,  boast  superiority.  And  Akenside,  Armstrong,  aw 
even  Boileau,  fall  far  beneath.  I  have  remarked,  that 
logic  suited  no  order  of  poetry,  except  the  satirical:  I 
do  not  contradict  myself  here.  Lucretius  please*  us 
with  his  bold  and  original  conceptions,  no  matter  bow 
faulty  they  are.  Virgil,  by  the  poetic  elegance  which 
he  throws  upon  his  disjointed  philosophy.  And  Pope 
is  the  more  pleasing  for  his  want  of  method.  Virgil  i 
mode  of  reasoning  is  the  moat  orderly  and  best  arranged 
of  the  three,  and  consequently  his  didactic  poems 
resemble  more  the  Anglo-Latin  treatises  of  the  twelfth 
and  following  centuries,  than  those  of  the  others  da  lo 
brief,  sprightly  carelesness  of  restraint,  and  was! 
method,  render  Pope's  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  and  the 
**  De  re  rum  nature  "  of  Lucretius  more  agreeable  to  the 
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reader  than  the  best  of  Virgil's  Georgics.  in  satire, 
Pope  was  superior  to  Drydcn,  chiefly  I  presume,  in 
consequence  of  the  latter's  want  of  leisure  to  perfect 
the  reasoning  which  enters  so  importantly  into  that 
species  of  composition.  As  a  translator,  he  was  unhap- 
py in  his  choice  of  authors.  Virgil  would  have  suited 
his  style  of  genius  far  better  than  Homer.  His  angli- 
cised Greek  lines  wear  too  much  frippery  of  dress.  A 
happy  mean  yet  remains  to  be  filled,  between  the 
extreme  polish  of  Pope's  Homer,  and  the  naked  abrupt- 
ness of  both  Chapman  andCowper.  There  was  a  degree 
of  hypocrisy  in  Pope's  mode  of  publishing  his  letter* 
which  should  be  censured.  (Vide  Quarrels  of  Authors.) 

Pope  perfected  the  music  and  elegance  of  the  English 
Terse.  Drawn  out  of  chaos  by  old  Chaucer ;  softened 
by  Spenser;  twisted  into  pliancy  by  Surrey  ;  subtilized 
by  Cowley;  smoothed  by  Waller;  strongly  and  beau- 
tifully modelled  by  Drydcn; — it  still  wanted  the  finish- 
ing touch,  and  this,  Pope  gave.  But  he  was  more  than 
an  accomplished  linguist.  A  skilful  satirist,  a  touching 
eulogist,  a  philosophic  tutor,  and  in  fine,  in  spite  of 
bodily  infirmities,  a  good  and  nmi.ible  man,*  his  lift- 
was  like  the  passage  of  a  health-infusing  river  through 
the  sands  of  the  earth.  Useful  to  all  within  reach  of 
its  influence ;  when  the  stream  curdled  in  its  bed,  the 
loss  was  deeply  felt.  And  although  the  poet's  works 
remain  among  us,  it  is  only  as  the  cedar  and  palm  re- 
main upon  the  banks  of  the  once  living  stream.  '*  So 
good  a  man  was  he,  his  presence  doubled  their  beau- 
ty."t 


L.  L. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 


BY  EDGAR  A.  POK. 

By  late  accounts  from  Rotterdam  that  city  seems  to 
be  in  a  singularly  high  state  of  philosophical  excitement. 
Indeed  phenomena  have  there  occurred  of  a  nature  so 
completely  unexpected,  so  entirely  novel,  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  pre-conceived  opinions,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  my  mind  that  long  ere  this  all  Europe  is  in 
an  uproar,  all  Physics  in  a  ferment,  oil  Dynamics  and 
Astronomy  together  by  the  ears. 

It  appears  that  on  the  day  of  ,  (I  am  not 

positive  about  the  dale)  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  for 
purposes  not  specifically  mentioned,  were  assembled  in 
the  great  square  of  the  Exchange  in  the  goodly  and 
well-conditioned  city  of  Rotterdam.  The  day  was 
warm — unusually  so  for  the  season — there  was  hardly 
a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  the  multitude  were  in  no 
bad  humor  at  being  now  and  then  besprinkled  with 


•  I  have  been  particular  In  noticing  Pope'"  goodness  of  heart, 
becaufte  the  devotees  of  Addison  have  spoken  of  him  aa  "  twiated 
in  body  and  mind — aa  peevish  aa  he  was  deformed." 

t  Surgeons  and  critics  love  new  subject*,  and  the  latter  have  to 
raked  up  from  the  dunghills  of  the  forgotten  past,  poets  (God 
aave  the  mark!)  innumerable.  To  mention  in  this  paper  the 
names  of  one  half  would  be  bringing  sad  company  to  old  Chaucer 
and  his  great  successors ;  however,  the  other  half  is  made  up  of 
no  mean  names.  Lydgale,Jame*  I,  of  Scotland,  Skelton,  Cmr/n, 
DfTu/flattf  Lord  Rochford,  Lord  J'aur,  Gaieoigne,  Marlowe, 
Churchyard,  TuberrilU,  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  Silcnter,  (transla- 
tor of  Du  Banal,)  Fairfax,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman, 
Car  etc,  Quartet,  Drummond,  Lovelace,  (the  cavalier  and  lover 
©f  Alihea,)  HtrrUk,  Marvel,  Cation,  Walton,  Lee,  Shad  well, 
mad  one  or  two  others,  1  have  passed  over  with  regret. 
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friendly  showers  of  momentary  duration.  These  occa- 
sionally fell  from  large  white  masses  of  cloud  which 
chequered  in  a  fitful  manner  the  blue  vault  of  the  fir- 
mament. Nevertheless  about  noon  a  slight  but  remark- 
able agitation  became  apparent  in  the  assembly ;  the 
clattering  of  ten  thousand  tongues  succeeded  ;  and  in 
an  instant  afterwards  ten  thousand  faces  were  upturned 
towards  the  heavens,  ten  thousand  pipes  descended  si- 
multaneously from  the  corners  of  ten  thousand  mouths, 
and  a  shout  which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but 
the  roaring  of  Niagara  resounded  long,  loud,  and  furi- 
ously, through  all  the  environs  of  Rotterdam. 

The  origin  of  this  hubbub  soon  became  sufficiently 
evident.  From  behind  the  huge  bulk  of  one  of  those 
sharply-defined  masses  of  cloud  already  mentioned,  was 
seen  slowly  to  emerge  into  an  open  area  of  blue  space, 
a  queer,  heterogeneous,  but  apparently  solid  body  or 
substancc^so  oddly  shaped,  so  outri  in  appearance,  so 
whimsically  put  together,  as  not  to  be  in  any  manner 
comprehended,  and  never  to  be  sufficiently  admired  by 
the  host  of  sturdy  burghers  who  stood  open-mouthed 
and  thunderstruck  below.  What  could  it  be  7  In  the 
name  of  all  the  vrows  and  devils  in  Rotterdam,  what 
could  it  possibly  portend?  No  one  knew — no  one  could 
imagine — no  one,  not  even  the  burgomaster  Mynheer 
Supcrbus  Von  Underduk,  had  the  slightest  clue  by 
which  to  unravel  the  mystery:  so,  as  nothing  more 
reasonable  could  be  done,  every  one  to  a  man  replaced 
his  pipe  carefully  in  the  left  corner  of  his  mouth,  and, 
cocking  up  his  right  eye  towards  the  phenomenon, 
puffed,  paused,  waddled  about,  and  grunted  significant- 
ly—then  waddled  back,  grunted,  paused,  and  finally— 
puffed  again. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  lower  and  still  lower 
towards  the  goodly  city,  came  the  object  of  so  much 
iriosity,  and  the  causo  of  so  much  smoke.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  it  'arrived  near  enough  to  be  accurately 
discerned.  It  appeared  to  be — yes!  it  teas  undoubted- 
ly a  species  of  balloon :  but  surely  no  tuck  balloon  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Rotterdam  before.  For  who,  let  me 
ask,  ever  heard  of  a  balloon  entirely  manufactured  of 
dirty  newspapers?  No  man  in  Holland  certainly— yet 
here  under  the  very  noses  of  the  people,  or  rather,  so  to 
speak,  at  some  distance  above  their  noses,  was  the  iden- 
tical thing  in  question,  and  composed,  I  have  it  on  the 
best  authority,  of  the  precise  material  which  no  one  had 
ever  known  to  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  was 
too  bad — it  was  not  to  be  borne :  it  was  an  insult — an 
egregious  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  the  burghers  of 
Rotterdam.  As  to  the  shape  of  the  phenomenon  it  was 
even  still  more  reprehensible,  being  little  or  nothing 
better  than  a  huge  foolscap  turned  upside  down.  And 
this  similitude  was  by  no  means  lessened,  when,  upon 
nearer  inspection,  there  was  perceived  a  largo  tassel 
depending  from  its  apex,  and  around  the  upper  rim  or 
base  of  the  cone  a  circle  of  little  instruments,  resembling 
sheep-bells,  which  kept  up  a  continual  tinkling  to  the 
tune  of  Betty  Martin.  But  still  worse.  Suspended  by 
blue  ribbands  to  the  end  of  this  fantastic  machine,  there 
hung  by  way  of  car  an  enormous  drab  beaver  hat,  with 
a  brim  superlatively  broad,  and  a  hemispherical  crown 
with  a  black  band  and  a  silver  buckle.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  many  citizens  of  Rotterdam 
swore  to  having  seen  the  same  hat  repeatedly  before; 
and  indeed  the  whole  assembly  seemed  to  regard  it  with 
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eyes  of  fumUiarity,  while  the  vrow  Grcttc!  Phaall,  upon 
eight  of  it,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise, 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  identical  hat  of  her  good  man 
himself.  Now  this  was  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be 
observed,  as  Phaall,  with  three  companions,  had  actually 
disappeared  from  Rotterdam  about  five  years  before,  in 
a  very  sudden  and  unaccountable  manner,  and  up  to  the 
date  of  tins  narrative  all  attempts  had  failed  of  obtain- 
ing any  intelligence  concerning  them  whatsoever.  To 
be  sure,  some  bones  which  were  thought  to  be  human, 
and  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  odd-looking  rubbish, 
had  been  lately  discovered  in  a  retired  situation  to  the 
cast  of  Rotterdam ;  and  some  people  went  so  far  as  to 
imagine  that  in  this  spot  a  foul  murder  had  been  com- 
milled,  and  that  the  sufferers  were  in  all  probability 
Hans  Phaall  and  his  associates.    But  to  return. 

The  balloon,  for  such  no  doubt  it  was,  had  now  de- 
scended to  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  earth,  allowing 
the  crowd  below  a  sufficiently  distinct  view  of  the  per- 
son of  its  occupant.  This  was  in  truth  a  very  droll  little 
somebody.  He  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
feel  in  height — but  this  altitude,  little  as  it  was,  would 
have  been  enough  to  destroy  his  equilibrium,  and  tilt 
him  over  the  edge  of  his  tiny  car,  but  for  ihe  interven- 
tion of  a  circular  rim  reaching  as  high  as  the  breast,  and 
rigged  on  lo  the  cords  of  the  balloon.  The  body  of  the 
little  man  was  more  than  proportionally  broad,  giving 
to  his  entire  figure  a  rotundity  highly  grotesque.  His 
feet,  of  course,  could  not  be  seen  at  all,  although  a  horny 
substance  of  suspicious  nature  was  occasionally  pro- 
truded through  a  rent  in  the  bottom  of  die  car,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  in  the  top  of  the  hat.  His  hands 
were  enormously  large.  His  hair  was  extremely  gmv, 
and  collected  into  a  cue  behind.  His  nose  was  prodi- 
giously long,  crooked  and  inflammatory— his  eyes  full, 
brilliant,  and  acute — his  chin  and  checks,  although 
wrinkled  with  ago,  were  broad,  puffy,  and  double — but 
of  ears  of  any  kind  or  character,  there  was  not  a  sem- 
blance to  be  discovered  upon  any  portion  of  his  head. 
This  odd  little  gentleman  was  dressed  in  a  loose  surtout 
of  sky-blue  satin,  with  tight  breeches  to  match,  fastened 
with  silver  buckles  at  the  knees.  His  vest  was  of  some 
bright  yellow  material;  a  white  taflely  cap  was  set 
jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head  ;  and,  lo  complete  his 
equipment,  a  blood  red  silk  handkerchief  enveloped  his 
throat,  and  fell  down,  in  a  dainty  manner,  upon  his 
bosom  in  a  fantastic  bow-knot  of  super-eminent  dimen- 
sions. 

Having  descended,  as  1  said  before,  to  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  little  old 
gentleman  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  trepidation, 
and  appeared  altogether  disinclined  lo  make  any  nearer 
approach  to  lerra  firma.  Throwing  out,  therefore,  a 
quantity  of  sand  from  a  canvass  bag,  which  he  lifled 
with  great  difficulty,  he  became  stationary  in  an  in- 
stant. He  then  proceeded,  in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
manner,  to  extract  from  a  side  pocket  of  his  surtout  a 
large  morocco  pocket-book.  This  he  poised  suspi- 
ciously in  his  hand — then  eyed  it  with  an  air  of  extreme 
surprise,  and  was  evidently  astonished  at  its  weight. 
He  at  length  opened  it,  and,  drawing  therefrom  a  huge 
letter  scaled  with  red  sealing-wax,  and  tied  carefully 
with  red  tape,  let  it  fall  precisely  at  the  feel  of  the 
burgomaster  Supcrbus  Von  Undcrduk.  His  Excellency 
stooped  to  tako  it  up.    But  the  aeronaut,  still  greatly 


discomposed,  and  having  apparently  no  farther  bushiest 
to  detain  him  iu  Rotterdam,  began  at  this  moment  to 
make  busy  preparations  for  departure ;  and,  it  being 
necessary  to  discharge  a  portion  of  ballast  to  enable 
him  to  re-ascend,  the  half  dozen  bags  of  sand  which  he 
threw  out,  one  after  another,  without  taking  (he  trouble 
to  empty  iheir  contents,  tumbled  every  one  of  them, 
most  unfortunately,  upon  the  back  of  the  burgomaster, 
and  rolled  him  over  and  over  no  less  Umn  one  and 
twenty  times,  in  the  face  of  every  man  in  Rotterdam. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  great  Un- 
derduk  suffered  this  impertinence  on  the  part  of  ibe 
little  old  man  lo  pass  off  with  impunity.  It  is  said,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  during  the  period  of  each  and  CTery 
one  of  his  one  and  twenty  circumvolutions,  he  emitted 
no  less  than  one  and  twenty  distinct  and  furious  whifi 
from  his  pipe,  lo  which  he  held  fast  the  whole  time  with 
all  his  might,  and  to  which  he  intends  holding  fast  until 
ihe  day  of  his  death. 

In  the  meantime  the  balloon  arose  like  a  lark,  and, 
soaring  far  away  above  the  city,  at  length  drifted  quietly 
behind  n  cloud  similar  to  that  from  which  it  had  so  oddly 
emerged,  and  was  thus  lost  forever  lo  ihe  wondering 
eyes  of  the  good  citizens  of  Rotterdam.  All  attention 
was  now  directed  to  the  letter,  whose  descent  and  the 
consequences  attending  thereupon  had  proved  so  fatally 
subversive  of  both  person  and  personal  dignity,  to  his 
Excellency  the  illustrious  burgomaster  Mynheer  Su- 
pcrbus Von  Undcrduk.  That  functionary,  however, 
had  not  failed,  during  his  circumgyratory  movement, 
to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  important  object  of  secu- 
ring the  packet  in  question,  which  was  seen,  upon  in- 
section,  lo  have  fallen  into  the  most  proper  hands, 
being  actually  directed  to  himself  and  Professor  Rub-a- 
dub,  iu  their  official  capacities  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Rotterdam  College  of  Astronomy.  It 
was  accordingly  opened  by  those  dignitaries  upon  the 
spot,  nnd  found  to  contain  the  following  extraordinary 
and  indeed  very  serious  communication. 
To  their  Excellencies  Von  Underdukand  Rub-a-dub, 

President,  and  Vice-President  of  the  States'  College 

of  Astronomers  in  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 

Your  Excellencies  may  perhaps  be  able  to  remember 
an  humble  arlizan  by  name  Hans  Phaall,  and  by  occu- 
pation a  mender  of  bellows,  who,  with  three  others, 
disappeared  from  Rotterdam,  about  five  years  ago,  in 
a  manner  which  must  have  been  considered  by  all  par- 
ties at  once  sudden,  and  extremely  unaccountable-  I£ 
however,  it  so  please  your  Excellencies,  I,  the  writer  of 
this  communication,  am  the  identical  Hans  Phaall  him- 
self. It  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
that  for  ihe  period  of  forty  years,  I  continued  to  occupy 
the  little  square  brick  building  at  the  head  of  the  alley 
called  Sauerkraut,  and  in  which  I  resided  at  the  time 
of  my  disappearance.  My  ancestors  have  also  rested 
therein  time  out  of  mind,  they,  as  well  as  myself 
steadily  following  the  respectable  and  indeed  lucrative 
profession  of  mending  of  bellows.  For,  to  speak  the 
trulli,  until  of  late  years  that  the  beads  of  all  the  people 
have  been  set  agog  with  the  troubles  and  politics,  no 
better  business  than  my  own  could  an  honest  citizen  of 
Rotterdam  either  desire  or  deserve.  Credit  was  good, 
employment  was  never  wanting,  and  on  all  hands  there 
was  no  lack  of  either  money  or  good  will.  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  wo  soon  began  to  feel  the  terrible  eftcb 
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of  liberty,  and  long  speeches,  and  radicalism,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  People  who  were  formerly  the  very 
best  customers  in  the  world  had  now  not  a  moment  of 
time  to  think  of  us  at  alL  They  had,  so  tlicy  said,  as 
much  as  they  could  do  to  read  about  the  revolutions, 
and  keep  up  with  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  If  a  fire  wanted  fanning  it  could  readily  be 
fanned  with  a  newspaper;  and,  as  the  government 
grew  weaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  leather  and  iron 
acquired  durability  in  proportion,  for  in  a  very  short 
time  there  was  not  a  pair  of  bellows  in  all  Rotterdam 
that  ever  stood  in  need  of  a  stitch  or  required  the  as- 
sistance of  a  hammer.  This  was  a  state  of  tilings  not 
to  be  endured.  I  soon  grew  as  poor  as  a  rat,  and, 
having  a  wife  and  children  to  provide  for,  my  burdens 
at  length  became  intolerable,  and  I  spent  hour  after  hour 
in  reflecting  upon  the  speediest  and  most  convenient 
method  of  putting  an  end  to  my  life.  Duns,  in  the 
meantime  left  mc  little  leisure  for  contemplation.  My 
house  was  literally  besieged  from  morning  till  night,  so 
that  I  began  to  rave,  and  foam,  and  fret  like  a  caged 
tiger  against  the  bars  of  his  enclosure.  There  were 
three  fellows  in  particular,  who  worried  me  beyond 
endurance,  keeping  watch  continually  about  my  door, 
and  threatening  me  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 
Upon  these  three  I  internally  vowed  the  bitterest  re- 
venge, if  ever  I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  get  them  with- 
in my  clutches,  and  I  believe  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  pleasure  of  this  anticipation  prevented  mc  from 
putting  my  plan  of  suicide  into  immediate  execution,  by 
blowing  my  brains  out  with  a  blunderbuss.  I  thought 
it  best,  however,  to  dissemble  my  wrath,  und  to  treat 
them  with  promises  and  fair  words,  until,  by  some  good 
turn  of  fate,  an  opportunity  of  vengeance  should  be  af- 
forded me. 

One  day,  having  given  my  creditors  the  slip,  and 
feeling  more  than  usually  dejected,  I  continued  for  a 
long  lime  to  wander  about  the  most  obscure  streets 
without  any  object  whatever,  until  at  length  I  chanced 
to  stumble  against  the  corner  of  a  bookseller's  stall. 
Seeing  a  chair  close  at  hand,  for  the  use  of  customers, 
I  threw  myself  doggedly  into  it,  and  hardly  knowing 
why,  opened  the  pages  of  the  first  volume  which  came 
within  my  reach.  It  proved  to  bo  a  small  pamphlet 
treatise  on  Speculative  Astronomy,  written  either  by 
Professor  Encke  of  Berlin,  or  by  a  Frenchman  of  some- 
what similar  name.  I  had  some  little  tincture  of  infor- 
mation on  matters  of  this  nature,  and  soon  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  contents  of  the  book,  reading 
it  actually  through  twice  before  I  awoke,  as  it  were,  to 
a  recollection  of  what  was  passing  around  me.  By  this 
time  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  I  directed  my  steps  to- 
wards home.  But  the  treatise  had  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  as  I  sauntered  along  the 
dusky  streets,  1  revolved  carefully  over  in  my  memory 
the  wild  and  sometimes  unintelligible  reasonings  of  the 
writer.  There  were  some  particular  passages  which 
affected  my  imagination  in  a  powerful  and  extraordinary 
manner.  The  longer  I  meditated  upon  these,  the  more 
intense  grew  the  interest  which  had  been  excited  with- 
in mc.  The  limited  nature  of  my  education  in  general, 
and  more  especially  my  ignorance  on  subjects  connect- 
ed with  Natural  Philosophy,  so  far  from  rendering  me 
diffident  of  my  own  ability  to  comprehend  what  I  had 
read,  or  inducing  mo  to  mistrust  the  many  vague  no- 


tions which  had  arisen  in  consequence,  merely  served 
as  a  farther  stimulus  to  imagination  ;  and  I  was  vain 
enough,  or  perhaps  reasonable  enough,  to  doubt  whether 
those  crude  ideas  which,  arising  in  ill-regulated  minds, 
have  all  the  appearance,  may  not  often  in  effect  possess 
also  the  force — the  reality — and  other  inherent  proper- 
lies  of  instinct  or  intuition  :  and  whether,  to  proceed  a 
step  farther,  profundity  itself  might  not,  in  matters  of  a 
purely  speculative  nature,  be  detected  as  a  legitimate 
source  of  falsity  and  error.  In  other  words,  I  believed, 
and  still  do  believe,  that  truth  is  frequently,  of  its  own 
essence,  superficial,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  depth 
lies  more  in  die  abysses  where  we  seek  her,  than  in  the 
actual  situations  wherein  she  may  be  found.  Nature 
herself  seemed  to  afford  me  corroboration  of  these  ideas. 
In  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  it  struck 
mc  very  forcibly  that  I  could  not  distinguish  a  star 
with  nearly  as  much  precision,  when  I  gazed  upon  it 
wiUi  earnest,  direct  and  undeviating  attention,  as  when 
I  suffered  my  eye  only  to  glance  in  its  vicinity  alone. 
I  was  not,  of  course,  at  Uiat  lime  aware  that  this  appa- 
rent paradox  was  occasioned  by  the  centre  of  the  visual 
area  being  less  susceptible  of  feeble  impressions  of  light 
than  the  exterior  portions  of  the  retina.  This  know- 
ledge, and  ?omc  of  another  kind,  came  afterwards  in  die 
course  of  an  eventful  period  of  five  years,  during  which 
I  have  dropped  die  prejudices  of  my  former  humble 
situation  in  life,  and  forgotten  the  bellows-mender  in 
far  different  occupations.  Bui  at  the  epoch  of  which  1 
speak,  the  analogy  which  the  casual  observation  of  a 
star  offered  to  the  conclusions  I  had  already  drawn, 
struck  mo  with  the  force  of  positive  confirmation,  and 
I  then  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  the  course  which  1 
afterwards  pursued. 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  home,  and  I  went  imme- 
diately to  bed.  My  mind,  however,  was  too  much 
occupied  to  sleep,  and  I  lay  the  whole  night  buried  in 
meditation.  Arising  early  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
triving again  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  my  creditors,  I  re- 
paired eagerly  to  the  bookseller's  stall,  and  bid  out  what 
little  ready  money  I  possessed,  in  the  purchase  of  some 
volumes  of  Mechanics  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  home  safely  with  these,  I  devoted  every 
spare  moment  to  Uieir  perusal,  and  soon  made  such 
proficiency  in  studies  of  this  nature  as  I  thought  suffi- 
cient for  the  execution  of  my  plan.  In  the  intervals  of 
this  period  I  made  every  endeavor  to  conciliate  die  Uirec 
creditors  who  had  given  me  so  much  annoyance.  In 
this  I  finally  succeeded — partly  by  selling  enough  of 
my  household  furniture  lo  satisfy  a  moiety  of  their 
claim,  and  partly  by  a  promise  of  paying  the  balance 
upon  completion  of  a  little  project  which  I  told  them  I 
had  in  view,  and  for  assistance  in  which  I  solicited  their 
services.  By  these  means — for  they  were  ignorant 
men — I  found  little  difficulty  in  gaining  them  over  to 
my  purpose. 

Matters  being  ihus  arranged,  I  contrived,  by  the  aid 
of  my  wife,  and  wiUi  the  greatest  secrecy  and  caution, 
to  dispose  of  what  property  I  had  remaining,  and  to 
borrow,  in  small  sums,  under  various  pretences,  and 
without  paying  any  attention  to  my  future  means  of 
repayment,  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  ready  money. 
With  die  means  thus  accruing  I  proceeded  to  purchase 
at  intervals,  cambric  muslin,  very  fine,  in  pieces  of 
twelve  yards  each — twine — a  lot  of  the  varniih  of 
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caoutchouc— a  large  and  deep  basket  of  wicker-work, 
made  to  order — and  several  other  article*  necessary  in 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  balloon  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions.  This  1  directed  my  wife  to  make 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  gave  her  all  requisite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  particular  method  of  proceeding.  In 
the  meantime  1  worked  up  the  twine  into  a  net-work 
of  sufficient  dimensions,  rigged  it  with  a  hoop  and  the 
necessary  cords,  bought  a  quadrant,  a  compass,  a  spy- 
glass, a  common  barometer  with  some  important  modi- 
fications, and  two  astronomical  instruments  not  so  ge- 
nerally known.  I  then  took  opportunities  of  conveying 
by  night,  to  a  retired  situation  cast  of  Rottcrdum,  five 
iron-bound  casks,  to  contain  about  fifty  gallons  each, 
and  one  of  a  larger  size — six  tinned  ware  iul>cs,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  properly  shaped,  and  ten  feel  in 
length — a  quantity  of  a  particular  metallic  substance  or 
semi-metal  which  I  shall  not  name — and  a  dozen  demi- 
johns of  a  very  common  acid.  The  gas  to  be  formed 
from  these  latter  materials  is  a  gas  never  yet  generated 
by  any  other  person  than  myself— or  at  least  never 
applied  to  any  similar  purpose  The  secret  I  would 
make  no  difficulty  in  disclosing,  but  that  it  of  right  be- 
longs to  a  citizen  of  Nantz  in  France,  by  w  hom  it  was 
conditionally  communicated  to  myself.  The  same  in- 
dividual submitted  to  me,  without  being  at  nil  aware  of 
my  intentions,  a  method  of  constructing  balloons  from 
the  membrane  of  a  certain  animal,  through  which  sub- 
stance any  escape  of  gas  was  nearly  an  impossibility. 
I  found  it  however  altogether  too  expensive,  and  was 
not  sure,  upon  the  whole,  whether  cambric  muslin  with 
a  coating  of  gum  caoutchouc  was  not  equally  as  good. 
I  mention  this  circumstance,  because  I  think  it  probable 
that  hereafter  the  individual  in  question  may  attempt 
a  balloon  ascension  with  the  novel  gas  and  material,  I 
have  spoken  of,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  die 
honor  of  a  very  singular  invention. 

On  the  spot  which  I  intended  each  of  the  smaller 
casks  to  occupy  respectively  during  the  inflation  of  the 
balloon,  I  privately  dug  a  hole  two  feet  deep — the  holes 
forming  in  this  manner  a  circle  of  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle,  being  the  station 
designed  for  the  large  cask,  I  also  dug  a  hole  three  feet 
in  depth.  In  each  of  the  five  smaller  holes,  I  deposited 
a  canister  containing  fifty  pounds,  and  in  the  larger 
one  a  keg  holding  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
cannon  powder.  These— the  keg  and  the  canisters— 
1  connected  in  a  proper  manner  with  covered  trains; 
aud  having  let  into  one  of  the  canisters  the  end  of 
about  four  feet  of  slow-match,  I  covered  up  the  hole, 
and  placed  the  cask  over  it,  leaving  the  other  end  of 
the  match  protruding  about  an  inch,  and  barely  visible 
beyond  the  cask.  I  then  filled  up  the  remaining  holes, 
and  placed  the  barrels  over  them  in  their  destined 
situation. 

Besides  the  articles  above  enumerated,  I  conveyed  to 
the  depot,  and  there  secreted  one  of  M.  Grimm's  im- 
provements upon  the  apparatus  for  condensation  of  the 
atmospheric  air.  1  found  this  machine,  however,  to 
require  considerable  alteration  before  it  could  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  to  which  I  intended  making  it  appli- 
cable. But  with  severe  lal*>r,  and  unremitting  perse- 
verance, I  at  length  met  with  entire  success  in  all  my 
preparations.  My  balloon  was  soon  completed.  It 
would  contain  more  than  forty  thousand  cubic  feet  of 


gas ;  would  take  me  up,  I  calculated,  easily  with  all 
my  implements,  and,  if  I  managed  rightly  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  ballast  into  the 
bargain.  It  had  received  three  coats  of  varnish,  and 
I  found  the  cambric  muslin  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  silk  itself— quite  as  strong  and  a  good  deal  leu 
expensive. 

Every  thing  being  now  ready,  I  exacted  from  my 
wife  an  oath  of  secrecy  in  relation  to  all  my  actions 
from  the  day  of  my  first  visit  to  the  bookseller's  stall, 
and,  promising,  on  my  part,  to  return  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  I  gave  her  all  the  money  I 
had  left,  and  bade  her  farewell.  Indeed  I  had  little 
fear  on  her  account.  She  was  what  people  call  a  nota- 
ble woman,  and  could  manage  matters  in  the  world 
without  my  assistance.  I  believe,  to  tell  the  truth,  sue 
always  looked  upon  me  as  an  idle  body,  a  mere  make- 
weight, good  for  nothing  but  building  castles  in  the  air, 
and  was  rather  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  It  was  a  dark 
night  when  I  bade  her  good  bye,  and,  taking  with  me, 
as  aids-de-camp,  the  three  creditors  who  had  given  ioc 
so  much  trouble,  we  carried  the  balloon,  with  the  car 
and  accoutrements,  by  a  roundabout  w  ay,  to  the  station 
where  the  other  articles  were  deposited.  We  there 
found  them  all  unmolested,  and  I  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  business. 

It  was  the  first  of  April.  The  night,  as  I  said  before, 
was  dark— there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen,  and  a 
drizzling  rain  falling  at  intervals  rendered  us  very  un- 
comfortable. But  my  chief  anxiety  was  concerning  my 
balloon,  which  in  spile  of  the  varnish  widi  which  it 
was  defended,  began  to  grow  rather  heavy  with  the 
moisture  :  my  powder  also  was  liable  to  damage.  I 
therefore  kept  my  three  duns  working  with  great  dili- 
gence, pounding  down  ice  around  the  central  cask,  and 
stirring  the  acid  in  the  others.  They  did  not  cease, 
however,  importuning  me  with  questions  as  to  what  I 
intended  to  do  with  all  this  op  pa  rains,  and  expressed 
much  dissatisfaction  at  the  terrible  labor  I  made  liiem 
undergo.  They  could  not  perceive,  so  they  said,  what 
good  was  likely  to  result  from  their  getting  wet  to  the 
skin  merely  to  take  a  part  in  such  horrible  incantations. 
I  began  to  gel  uneasy,  and  worked  away  with  all  my 
might — for  I  verily  believe  the  idiots  supposed  that  1 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  devil,  and  thai,  in 
short,  what  I  was  now  doing  was  nothing  better  than 
il  should  be.  I  was,  therefore,  in  great  fear  of  their 
leaving  me  altogedier.  I  contrived,  however,  to  pacify 
them  by  promises  of  immediate  payment  as  soon  as  I 
could  bring  the  present  business  to  a  termination.  To 
these  speeches  they  gave  of  course  their  own  interpre- 
tation— fancying,  no  doubt,  that  at  all  events  I  should 
come  into  possession  of  vast  quantities  of  ready  money; 
and  provided  1  paid  ihem  all  I  owed,  and  a  trifle  more, 
in  consideration  of  their  services,  I  dare  say  they  cared 
very  little  what  became  of  cither  my  soul  or  my  car- 
case 

In  about  four  hours  and  a  half  I  found  the  balloon 
sufficiently  inflated.  I  attached  the  car  therefore,  and 
put  all  my  implements  in  \\r— not  forgetting  the  con- 
densing apparatus,  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  such  as  ptimnican,  in 
which  much  nutriment  is  contained  in  comparatively 
little  bulk.  I  also  secured  in  the  car  a  pair  of  pi>eo>« 
an  1  a  cat.  It  was  now  nearly  day-break,  and  I  thought 
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it  high  time  to  lake  my  departure.  Dropping  a  lighted 
cigar  on  the  ground,  as  if  by  accident,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  of  igniting  privately 
the  piece  of  slow  match,  whose  end,  as  I  said  before, 
protruded  a  very  little  beyond  the  lower  rim  of  one  of 
the  smaller  casks.  This  manoeuvre  was  totally  unper- 
eeived  on  the  part  of  the  three  duns,  and,  jumping  into 
the  car,  I  immediately  cut  the  single  cord  which  held 
me  to  the  earth,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  I  shot 
upwards,  rapidly  carrying  with  all  ease  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  of  leaden  ballast,  and  able  to 
have  carried  up  as  many  more. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  I  attained  the  height  of  fifty 
yards,  w  hen,  roaring  and  rumbli  ng  up  after  me  in  the  most 
horrible  and  tumultuous  manner,  came  so  dense  a  hur- 
ricane of  fire,  and  smoke,  and  sulphur,  and  legs  and 
arms,  and  gravel,  and  burning  wood,  and  blazing  me- 
tal, that  my  very  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  1  fell  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  trembling  with  unmitigated 
terror.  Indeed  I  now  perceived  that  I  had  entirely 
overdone  the  business,  and  that  the  main  consequences 
of  the  shock  were  yet  to  be  experienced.  Accordingly, 
in  less  than  a  second,  I  felt  all  the  blood  in  my  body 
rushing  to  my  temples,  and,  immediately  thereupon,  « 
concussion,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  burst  abruptly 
through  the  night,  and  seemed  to  rip  the  very  firma- 
ment asunder.  When  I  afterwards  had  lime  for  reflec- 
tion, I  did  not  fail  to  attribute  the  extreme  violence  of 
the  explosion,  as  regarded  myself,  to  its  proper  cause — 
my  situation  directly  above  it,  nnd  in  the  exact  line  of 
its  greatest  power.  But  at  the  time  I  thought  only  of 
preserving  my  life.  The  balloon  at  first  collapsed— 
then  furiously  expanded— then  whirled  round  and  round 
with  horrible  velocity — and  finally,  reeling  and  stag- 
gering like  a  drunken  man,  hurled  me  with  great  force 
over  the  rim  of  the  car,  and  left  me  dangling,  at  a  ter- 
rific height,  with  my  head  downwards,  and  my  face 
outwards  from  the  balloon,  by  a  piece  of  slender  cord 
about  three  feet  in  length,  which  hung  accidentally 
through  a  crevice  near  the  bottom  of  the  wicker-work, 
and  in  which,  as  I  fell,  my  left  foot  became  most  provi- 
dentially entangled.  It  is  impossible— utterly  impossi- 
ble— to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  horror  of  my 
situation.  I  gasped  convulsively  for  breath — a  shudder 
resembling  a  fit  of  the  ague  agitated  every  nerve  and 
muscle  in  my  frame — I  felt  my  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets — a  horrible  nausea  overwhelmed  me— my  brain 
reeled — and  I  fainted  away. 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  state,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  must,  however,  have  been  no  inconsiderable 
time,  for  when,  at  length,  I  partially  recovered  the 
sense  of  existence,  I  found  the  day  breaking,  and  the 
balloon  at  a  prodigious  height  over  a  wilderness  of  ocean, 
and  not  a  trace  of  land  to  be  discovered  fir  and  wide  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  vast  horizon.  My  sensations,  how- 
ever, upon  ihus  recovering,  were  by  no  means  so  rife  w  ith 
agony  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Indeed  there 
was  much  of  incipient  madness  in  the  calm  survey 
which  I  began  to  take  of  my  situation.  I  drew  up  to 
my  eyes  each  of  my  hands,  one  after  the  other,  and 
wondered  what  occurrence  could  have  given  rise  to  the 
swelling  of  the  veins,  and  the  horrible  blackness  of  the 
finger  nails.  I  afterwards  carefully  examined  my  head, 
shaking  it  repeatedly,  and  feeling  it  with  minute  atten- 
tion, until  I  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself  that  it  was 


not — as  I  had  more  than  half  suspected — larger  than 
my  balloon.  Then,  in  a  knowing  manner,  I  felt  in 
both  my  breeches  pockets,  and  missing  therefrom  a  set 
of  tablets  and  a  tooth-pick  case,  I  endeavored  to  ac- 
count for  their  disappearance,  and,  not  being  able  to  do 
so,  felt  inexpressibly  chagrined.  It  now  occurred  to  me 
that  I  suffered  great  uneasiness  in  the  joint  of  my  left 
ankle,  and  a  dim  consciousness  of  my  situation  began 
to  glimmer  through  my  mind.  But,  strange  to  say !  I 
was  neither  astonished  nor  horror-stricken.  If  I  felt 
any  emotion  at  all,  it  was  a  kind  of  chuckling  satisfac- 
tion at  the  cleverness  I  was  about  to  display  in  extri- 
cating myself  from  this  dilemma ;  and  I  never,  for  a 
moment,  looked  upon  my  ultimate  safety  as  a  question 
susceptible  of  doubt.  For  a  few  minutes  1  remained 
wrapped  in  the  profoundest  meditation.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  frequently  compressing  my  lips, 
pulling  my  fore-finger  to  the  side  of  my  nose,  and 
making  use  of  other  gesticulations  and  grimaces  com- 
mon to  men  who,  at  ease  in  their  arm-chairs,  meditate 
upon  matters  of  intricacy  or  importance.  Having,  as  I 
thought,  sufficiently  collected  my  ideas,  I  now,  with 
great  caution  and  deliberation,  put  my  hands  behind  my 
back,  and  unfastened  the  large  iron  buckle  which  be- 
longed to  the  waistband  of  my  inexpressibles.  This 
buckle  had  three  teeth,  which,  being  somewhat  rusty, 
turned  with  great  difficulty  upon  their  axis.  I  brought 
them  however,  after  some  trouble,  at  right  angles  to  the 
body  of  the  buckle,  and  was  glad  to  find  them  remain 
firm  in  that  position.  Holding  the  instrument  thus 
obtained,  within  my  teeth,  I  now  proceeded  to  untie  the 
knot  of  my  cravat.  I  had  to  rest  several  times  before  I 
could  accomplish  this  manoeuvre — but  it  was  at  length 
accomplished.  To  one  end  of  the  cravat  I  then  made 
fast  the  buckle,  and  the  other  end  I  tied,  for  greater  se- 
curity, tightly  around  my  wrist.  Drawing  now,  my 
body  upwards,  with  a  prodigious  exertion  of  muscular 
force,  I  succeeded,  at  the  very  first  trial,  in  throwing  the 
buckle  over  ihe  car,  and  entangling  it,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, in  the  circular  rim  of  the  wicker-work. 

My  body  was  now  inclined  towards  the  side  of  the 
car,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees — but  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  I  was  therefore  only  forty-five 
degrees  below  the  perpendicular.  So  far  from  it,  I  still 
lay  nearly  level  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon — for  the 
change  of  situation  which  I  had  acquired,  hod  forced 
the  bottom  of  the  car  considerably  outwards  from  my  po- 
sition, which  was  accordingly  one  of  the  most  imminent 
and  dangerous  peril.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  when  I  fell,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  car, 
if  I  had  fallen  with  my  face  turned  towards  the  balloon, 
instead  of  turned  outwardly  from  it  as  it  actually  was — 
or  if,  in  the  second  place,  the  cord  by  which  t  was  sus- 
pended had  chanced  to  hang  over  the  upper  edge,  in- 
stead of  through  a  crevice  near  the  bottom  of  the  car, — 
I  say  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that,  in  either  of  these 
supposed  cases,  I  should  have  been  unable  to  accomplish 
even  as  much  as  I  had  now  accomplished,  and  the  won- 
derful adventures  of  Hans  Phaall  would  have  been  utter- 
ly lost  to  posterity.  I  had  therefore  every  reason  to  be 
grateful — although,  in  point  of  fact,  I  was  still  too  stupid 
to  be  anything  at  all,  and  hung  for,  I  suppose,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  that  extraordinary  manner,  without 
making  the  slightest  farther  exertion  whatsoever,  nnd 
in  a  singularly  tranquil  state  of  idiotic  enjoyment.  But 
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Uits  feeling  did  not  fail  to  die  rapidly  away,  and  there- 
unto succeeded  horror,  and  dismay,  and  a  chilling  sense 
of  utter  helplessness  and  ruin.  In  fact,  the  blood  so 
long  accumulating  in  the  vessels  of  my  head  and  throat, 
and  which  had  hitherto  buoyed  up  my  spirits  with  mad- 
ness and  delirium,  had  now  begun  to  retire  within  their 
proper  channels,  and  the  distinctness  which  was  thus 
added  to  my  perception  of  the  danger,  merely  served 
to  deprive  me  of  the  self-possession  and  courage  to  en- 
couutcr  it.  But  this  weakness  was,  luckily  for  me,  of 
no  very  long  duration.  In  good  lime  came  to  my  rescue 
the  spirit  of  despair,  and  amid  horrible  curses  and  con- 
vulsive struggles,  I  jerked  my  way  bodily  upwards, 
till  at  length,  clutching  with  a  vice-like  grip  the  long- 
desired  rim,  I  writhed  my  person  over  it,  and  fell  head- 
long and  shuddering  within  the  cor.  It  was  not  until 
sometime  afterwards  that  I  recovered  myself  sufficiently 
to  attend  to  the  ordinary  cares  of  the  balloon.  I  then, 
however,  examined  it  with  attention,  and  found  it,  to 
my  great  relief,  uninjured.  My  implements  were  all 
safe,  and  I  had  fortunately  lost  neither  ballast  nor  pro- 
visions. Indeed,  I  had  so  well  secured  them  in  their 
places,  that  such  an  accident  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  six  o'clock. 
I  was  still  rapidly  ascending,  and  my  barometer  show- 
ed a  present  altitude  of  three  and  three  quarter  miles. 
Immediately  beneath  me  in  the  ocean,  lay  a  small  black 
object,  slightly  oblong  in  shape,  seemingly  about  the 
size,  and  in  every  wuy  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to 
one  of  those  childish  toys  called  a  domino.  Bringing 
my  spy-glass  to  bear  upon  it,  I  plainly  discerned  it  to 
be  a  British  ninety-four  gun  ship,  close-hauled,  and 
pitching  heavily  in  the  sea  with  her  head  to  the  W.  S. 
W.  Besides  this  ship,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  ocean 
and  the  sky,  and  the  sun,  which  had  long  arisen. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  I  should  explain  to  your  Ex- 
cellencies the  object  of  my  perilous  voyage.  Your 
Excellencies  will  bear  in  mind,  that  distressed  circum- 
stances in  Rotterdam,  had  at  length  driven  me  to  the 
resolution  of  committing  suicide.  It  was  not,  however, 
that  to  life  itself  I  had  any  positive  disgust — but  that  I 
harassed  beyond  endurance  by  the  adventitious 
i  attending  mysituation.  In  this  state  of  mind- 
wishing  to  livcy.yet  wearied  with  life — the  treatise  at 
the  stall  of  the  bookseller  opened  a  resource  to  my 
imagination.  I  then  finally  made  up  my  mind.  I  de- 
termined to  depart,  yet  live— to  leave  the  world,  yet 
continue  to  exist — in  short,  to  drop  enigmas,  I  resolv- 
ed, let  what  would  ensue,  to  force  a  passage,  if  I  could — 
to  the  moon.  Now,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  more  of 
a  madman  than  I  actually  am,  1  will  detail,  as  well  as  I 
am  able,  the  considerations  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
an  achievement  of  this  nature,  although  without  doubt 
difficult,  and  incontcslably  full  of  danger,  was  not  ab- 
solutely, to  a  bold  spirit,  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
possible. 

The  moon's  actual  distance  from  the  earth  was  the 
first  thing  to  bo  attended  to.  Now  the  mean  or  average 
interval  between  the  centra  of  the  two  planets  is  59.9643 
of  the  earth's  equatorial  radii,  or  only  about  237000 
miles.  I  say  the  mean  or  average  interval.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  form  of  the  moon's 
orbit  being  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  0.05181  of  the  major  semi-axis  of  the  ellipse 
itself,  and  the  earth's  centre  being  situated  in  its  focus, 


if  I  could,  in  any  manner,  contrive  to  meet  the  moon, 
as  it  were,  in  its  perigee,  the  above-mentioned  distance 
would  be  materially  diminished.  But  to  say  nothing, 
at  present,  of  this  possibility,  it  was  very  certain,  that 
at  all  events,  from  the  237000  miles  I  should  have  to 
deduct  the  radius  of  the  earth,  say  4000,  and  the  radios 
of  the  moon,  say  1080,  in  all  5090,  leaving  an  actual 
interval  to  be  traversed,  under  average  circumstances, 
of  231920  miles.  Now  this,  1  reflected,  was  no  very 
extraordinary  distance.  Travelling  on  land  has  been 
repeatedly  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per 
hour,  and  indeed  a  much  greater  speed  may  be  antici- 
pated. But  even  at  this  velocity,  it  would  lake  roe  no 
more  than  322  days  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
There  wore,  however,  many  particulars  inducing  me  to 
believe  that  my  average  rate  of  travelling  might  possi- 
bly  very  much  exceed  that  of  thirty  miles  per  hour, 
and,  as  these  considerations  did  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  my  mind,  I  will  mention  them  more 
fully  hereafter. 

The  next  point  to  be  regarded,  was  a  matter  of  far 
greater  importance.    From  indications  afforded  by  the 
barometer,  we  find  that,  in  ascensions  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  we  have,  at  the  height  of  1000  feet,  left 
below  us,  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  enure  mass  of  at- 
mospheric air — that  at  10600,  we  have  ascended  through 
nearly  one  third— and  that  at  18000,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  elevation  of  Cotopaxi,  we  have  surmounted 
one  half  of  the  material,  or,  at  all  events,  one  half  the 
ponderable  body  of  air  incumbent  upon  our  globe.  It  »* 
also  calculated,  that  at  an  altitude  not  exceeding  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  diameter— that  is,  not 
exceeding  eighty  miles — the  rarefaction  would  be  so 
excessive,  tlint  animal  life  could,  in  no  manner,  be  sus- 
tained, and  moreover,  that  the  most  delicate  means  we 
possess  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere, 
would  be  inadequate  to  assure  us  of  its  existence.  But 
I  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  these  latter  calculations 
are  founded  altogether  on  our  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  air,  and  the  mechanical  laws  regu- 
lating its  dilation  and  compression  in  what  may  be 
called,  comparatively  speaking,  the  immediaU  new*?  of 
the  earth  itself;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  animal  life  is,  and  must  be,  essentially 
incapabU  of  modification  at  any  given  unattainable  da- 
tance  from  the  surface-    Now  all  such  reasoning,  »i» 
from  such  data,  must  of  course  be  simply  anakffeal- 
The  greatest  height  ever  reached  by  man,  was  that  a 
23000  feet,  attained  in  the  aeronautic  expedition  of 
Messieurs  Gay-Lussac  and  BioU   This  is  a  medcrate 
altitude,  even  when  compared  with  the  eighty  miles  » 
question  ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  nil* 
jeet  admitted  room  for  doubt,  and  great  latitude  fat  spe- 
culation. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  an  ascension  being  made  to  any 
stated  altitude,  the  ponderable  quantity  of  sir  «w 
mounted  in  any  farther  ascension,  is  by  no  roe*w  a 
proportion  to  the  additional  height  ascended,  (« 
I)c  plainly  seen  from  what  has  been  stated  before)  bui 
in  a  ratio  constantly  decreasing.  It  is  therefore  ernle"11 
that,  ascend  as  high  as  we  may,  wc  cannot,  hteraly 
speaking,  arrive  at  a  limit  beyond  which  no  ala^I** 
is  to  be  found.  It  mutt  exbl,  I  argued,  it  s»«j  exist «" 1 
slate  of  infinite  rarefaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  aware  that  argument*  U« 
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not  been  wanting  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  real  and 
definite  limit  to  the  atmosphere,  beyond  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  air  whatsoever.  But  a  circumstance  which 
has  been  left  out  of  view  by  those  who  contend  for  such 
a  limit,  seemed  to  me,  although  no  positive  refutation  of 
their  croed,  still  a  point  worthy  very  serious  investiga- 
tion. On  comparing  the  intervals  between  the  succes- 
sive arrivals  of  Encke's  comet  at  its  perihelion,  after 
giving  credit,  in  the  most  exact  manner,  for  all  the  dis- 
turbances or  perturbations  due  to  the  attractions  of  the 
planets,  it  appears  that  the  periods  arc  gradually  dimi- 
nishing— that  is  to  say — the  major  axis  of  the  comet's 
ellipse  is  growing  shorter,  in  a  slow  but  perfectly  regu- 
lar decrease.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  ought  to  be 
the  case,  if  we  suppose  a  resistance  experienced  by  the 
comet  from  an  extremely  rare  tthtrial  medium  pervading 
the  regions  of  its  orbit.  For  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
medium  must,  in  retarding  its  velocity,  increase  its  cen- 
tripetal, by  weakening  its  centrifugal  force.  In  other 
words,  the  sun's  attraction  would  be  constantly  attain- 
ing greater  power,  and  the  comet  would  be  drawn  nearer 
at  every  revolution.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  variation  in  question.  But  again. 
The  real  diameter  of  the  same  comet's  nebulosity,  is 
observed  to  contract  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  sun, 
and  dilate  with  equal  rapidity  in  its  departure  towards 
its  aphelion.  Was  I  not  justifiable  in  supposing,  with 
M.  Valz,  that  this  apparent  condensation  of  volume  has 
its  origin  in  the  compression  of  the  same  ctherial  me- 
dium I  have  spoken  of  before,  and  which  is  only  denser 
in  proportion  to  its  solar  vicinity?  The  lenticular- 
shaped  phenomenon,  also,  called  the  zodiacal  light,  was 
a  matter  worthy  of  attention.  This  radiance,  so  appa- 
rent in  the  tropics,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
any  meteoric  lustre,  extends  from  the  horizon  obliquely 
upwards,  and  follows  generally  the  direction  of  the 
sun's  equator.  It  appeared  to  me  evidently,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  rare  atmosphere  extending  from  the  sun  out- 
wards, beyond  the  orbit  of  Venus  at  least,  and  1  be- 
lieved indefinitely  farther.  Indeed,  this  medium  I  could 
not  suppose  confined  to  the  path  of  the  comet's  ellipse, 
or  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun.  It  was  easy, 
on  the  contrary,  to  imagine  it  pervading  the  entire  re- 
gions of  our  planetary  system,  condensed  into  what  we 
call  atmosphere  at  the  planets  themselves,  and  in  some 
of  them  modified  by  considerations,  so  to  speak,  purely 
geological. 

Having  adopted  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  had  little 
farther  hesitation.  Granting  that  on  my  passage  I 
should  meet  with  atmosphere  essentially  the  same  as  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  I  conceived  that,  by  means  of 
the  very  ingenious  apparatus  of  M.  Grimm,  I  should 
readily  be  enabled  to  condense  it  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  This  would  remove  the 
chief  obstacle  in  a  journey  to  the  moon.  1  had  indeed 
spent  some  money  and  great  labor  in  adapting  the  ap- 
paratus to  the  purposes  intended,  and  I  confidently  look- 
ed forward  to  its  successful  application,  if  I  could  ma- 
nage to  complete  the  voyage  within  any  reasonable 
period.  This  brings  roc  back  to  the  rate  at  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  travel. 

It  is  true  that  balloons,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  as- 
censions from  the  earth,  are  known  to  rise  with  a  velo- 
city comparatively  moderate.  Now  the  power  of  ele- 
vation lies  altogether  in  the  superior  lightness  of  the 


gas  in  the  balloon,  compared  with  the  atmospheric  air ; 
and,  at  first  sight,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that,  as 
the  balloon  acquires  altitude,  and  consequently  arrives 
successively  in  atmospheric  strata  of  densities  rapidly 
diminishing — I  say  it  does  not  appear  at  all  reasonable 
that,  in  this  its  progress  upwards,  the  original  velocity 
should  be  accelerated.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  not 
aware  that,  in  any  recorded  aswnsion,  a  diminution 
was  apparent  in  the  absolute  rnle  of  ascent — although 
such  should  have  been  the  case,  if  on  account  of  nothing 
else,  on  account  of  the  escape  of  gas  through  balloons 
ill-constructed,  and  varnished  with  no  better  material 
than  the  ordinary  varnish.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that 
the  cfTecl  of  such  an  escape  was  only  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  effect  of  some  accelerating  power.  I 
now  considered,  that  provided  in  my  passage  I  found 
the  medium  I  had  imagined,  and  provided  it  should  prove 
to  be  actually  and  essentially  what  we  denominate  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  could  make  comparatively  little  difference 
at  what  extreme  state  of  rarefaction  I  should  discover 
it — that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  my  power  of  ascending — 
for  the  gas  in  the  balloon  would  not  only  be  itself  sub- 
ject to  a  rarefaction  partially  similar,  but,  being  what  it 
teas,  would  still,  at  all  events,  continue  specifically 
lighter  than  any  compound  whatever  of  mere  nitrogen 
and  oxygen.  In  the  meantime  the  force  of  gravitation 
would  be  constantly  diminishing,  in  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  and  thus,  with  a  velocity  pro- 
digiously accelerating,  I  should  at  length  arrive  in 
those  distant  regions  where  the  power  of  the  earth's 
attractions  would  be  superseded  by  the  moon's.  In 
accordance  with  these  ideas,  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  encumber  myself  with  more  provisions  than 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  period  of  forty  days. 

There  was  still,  however,  another  difficulty  which 
occasioned  me  some  little  disquietude.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  in  all  balloon  ascensions  to  any  considera- 
ble height,  besides  the  pain  attending  respiration,  great 
uneasiness  is  invariably  experienced  about  the  head 
and  body,  often  accompanied  with  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
and  other  symptoms  of  an  alarming  kind,  and  growing 
more  and  more  inconvenient  in  proportion  to  the  alti- 
tude attained.  This  was  a  reflection  of  a  nature  some* 
what  startling.  Was  it  not  probable  that  these  symp- 
toms would  increase  indefinitely,  or  at  least  until  ter- 
minated by  death  itself?  I  finally  thought  not.  Their 
origin  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  progressive  removal 
of  the  customary  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  consequent  distension  of  the  superfi- 
cial blood-vessels — not  in  any  positive  disorganization 
of  the  animal  system,  as  in  the  case  of  difficulty  in 
breathing,  where  the  atmospheric  density  is  chemically 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  a  due  renovation  of  blood 
in  a  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Unless  for  default  of  thiB 
renovation,  I  could  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  life 
could  not  be  sustained  even  in  a  vacuum — for  the  expan- 
sion and  compression  of  chest,  commonly  called  breath* 
ing,  is  action  purely  muscular,  and  the  cause,  not  the 
effect,  of  respiration.  In  a  word,  I  conceived  that,  as  tho 
body  should  become  habituated  to  the  want  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  these  sensations  of  pain  would  gradu- 
ally diminish,  and  to  endure  them  while  they  conti- 
nued, I  relied  strongly  upon  the  iron  hardihood  of  my 
constitution. 

Thus,  it  may  please  your  Excellencies,  I  have  detail- 
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cd  some,  though  by  no  means  all  the  considerations 
which  led  me  lo  form  the  project  of  a  lunar  voyage.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you,  the  result  of  an 
attempt  so  apparently  audacious  in  conception,  and,  at 
all  events,  so  utterly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  hu- 
man kind. 

Having  attained  the  altitude  before  mentioned,  that 
is  to  say,  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  1  threw  out 
from  the  car  a  quantity  of  feathers,  and  found  that  I 
still  ascended  with  sufficient  rapidity — there  was,  there- 
fore, no  necessity  for  discharging  any  ballast,  I  was 
glad  of  this,  for  I  wished  to  retain  with  me  as  much 
weight  as  I  could  carry,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  die  sequel.  I  as  yet  suffered  no  bodily  in- 
convenience, breathing  with  great  freedom,  and  feeling 
no  pain  whatever  in  the  head.  The  cat  was  lying  very 
demurely  upon  my  coal,  which  I  had  taken  off,  and 
eyeing, the  pigeons  with  an  airof  rum  chalance.  These 
latter  beiag  tied  by  the  leg,  to  prevent  their  escape, 
were  busily  employed  in  picking  up  some  grains  of  rice 
scattered  for  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  car. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  six  o'clock,  the  barometer 
showed  an  elevation  of  26,400  feet,  or  five  miles  lo  a 
fraction.  The  prospect  seemed  unbounded.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  easily  calculated  by  means  of  spherical  geome- 
try, what  a  great  extent  of  the  earth's  area  I  beheld. 
The  convex  surface  of  any  segment  of  a  sphere  is,  to 
the  entire  surface  of  the  sphere  itself,  as  the  versed  sine 
of  the  segment  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  Now 
in  my  case,  the  versed  sine — that  is  to  say,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  segment  beneath  me,  was  about  equal  to  my 
elevation,  or  the  elevation  of  the  point  of  sight  above 
the  surface.  "  As  five  miles,  then,  to  eight  thousand," 
would  express  the  proportion  of  the  earth's  area  seen 
by  me.  In  other  words,  I  beheld  as  much  as  a  sixteen- 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
sea  appeared  unruffled  as  a  mirror,  although,  by  means 
of  the  spy-glass,  I  could  perceive  it  to  be  in  a  stale  of 
violent  agitation.  The  ship  was  no  longer  visible, 
having  drifted  away,  apparently,  to  the  eastward.  I 
now  began  to  experience,  at  intervals,  severe  pain  in 
the  head,  especially  about  the  ears — still,  however, 
breathing  with  tolerable  freedom.  The  cat  and  pigeons 
seemed  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  whatsoever. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  seven,  the  balloon  entered 
within  a  long  series  of  dense  cloud,  which  put  me  to 
great  trouble,  by  damaging  my  condensing  apparatus, 
and  wetting  me  to  the  skin.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  n 
singular  rencontre,  for  I  had  not  believed  it  possible  that 
a  cloud  of  this  nature  could  be  sustained  at  so  great  an 
.elevation.  I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  throw  out  two 
five  pound  pieces  of  ballast,  reserving  still  a  weight  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds.  Upon  so  doing,  I 
soon  rose  above  the  difficulty,  and  perceived  immedi- 
ately, that  I  had  obtained  a  great  increase  in  my  rate  of 
ascent.  In  a  few  seconds  after  my  leaving  the  cloud,  a 
flash  of  vivid  lightning  shot  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  and  caused  it  to  kindle  up,  throughout  its  vast 
extent,  like  a  mass  of  ignited  and  glowing  charcoal. 
This,  it  must  bo  remembered,  was  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  No  fancy  may  picture  the  sublimity  which  might 
have  been  exhibited  by  a  similar  phenomenon  taking 
place  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Hell  itself  might 
then  have  found  a  fitting  image.  Even  as  it  was,  my 
hair  stood  on  end,  while  I  gazed  afar  down  within  die 


yawning  abysses,  letting  imagination  descend,  u  it 
were,  and  stalk  about  in  the  strange  vaulted  halls,  and 
ruddy  gulfs,  and  red  ghastly  chasms  of  the  hideous, 
and  unfathomable  fire.  I  had  indeed  made  a  narrow 
escape.  Had  the  balloon  remained  a  very  short  while 
longer  within  the  cloud — that  is  to  say — had  not  {be  in- 
convenience of  getting  wet  determined  mo  to  discharge 
the  ballast,  inevitable  ruin  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. Such  perils,  although  little  considered,  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  which  must  be  encountered  in  bal- 
loons. I  had  by  this  time,  however,  attained  loo  great 
an  elevation  to  be  any  longer  uneasy  on  this  head. 

I  was  now  rising  rapidly,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the 
barometer  indicated  an  altitude  of  no  less  (ban  nine 
miles  and  a  half.    I  began  to  find  great  difficulty  in 
drawing  my  breath.    My  head  too  was  excessively 
painful ;  and,  having  felt  for  some  time  a  moisture  about 
my  cheeks,  I  at  length  discovered  it  to  be  blood,  which 
was  oozing  quite  fast  from  the  drums  of  my  cars.  My 
eyes,  also,  gave  me  great  uneasiness.    Upon  passing 
the  hand  over  them  they  seemed  to  have  protruded  from 
their  sockets  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  and  all  objects 
in  the  car,  and  even  the  balloon  itself,  appeared  dis- 
torted to  my  vision.   These  symptoms  were  more  than 
I  had  expected,  and  occasioned  me  some  alarm.  At 
this  juncture,  very  imprudently  and  without  considera- 
tion, I  threw  out  from  the  car  three  five  pound  pieces  of 
ballast.   The  accelerated  rate  of  ascent  thus  obtained 
carried  me  too  rapidly,  and  without  sufficient  grada- 
tion, into  a  highly  rarefied  stratum  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  result  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  my  expedi- 
tion and  to  myself.    I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
spasm  which  lasted  for  better  than  five  minutes,  and 
even  when  this,  in  a  measure,  ceased,  I  could  catch  my 
breath  only  at  long  intervals,  and  in  a  gasping  man- 
ner—bleeding  all  the  while  copiously  at  the  nose  and 
cars,  and  even  slightly  at  the  eyes.    The  pigeons  ap- 
peared distressed  in  the  extreme,  and  struggled  to  es- 
cape ;  while  the  cat  mewed  piteously,  and,  with  her 
tongue  hanging  out  of  her  mouth,  staggered  to  and  fro 
in  the  car  as  if  under  the  influence  of  poison.   I  now 
too  late  discovered  the  great  rashness  1  had  been  guilty 
of  in  discharging  the  ballast,  and  my  agitation  was  ex- 
cessive.   I  anticipated  nothing  less  than  death,  and 
death  in  a  few  minutes.   The  physical  suffering  I  un- 
derwent contributed  also  to  render  me  nearly  incapa- 
ble of  making  any  exertion  for  the  preservation  of  my 
life.    I  had,  indeed,  little  power  of  reflection  led,  sod 
ihe  violence  of  the  pain  in  my  head  seemed  to  be  greatly 
on  the  increase.    Thus  I  found  that  my  senses  would 
shortly  give  way  altogether,  and  I  had  already  clutched 
one  of  the  valve  ropes  with  the  view  of  attempting  a 
descent,  when  the  recollection  of  the  trick  I  had  played 
ihe  three  creditors,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  to 
myself,  should  I  return  to  Rotterdam,  operated  to  deter 
me  for  the  moment.    I  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  and  endeavored  to  collect  my  faculties.    In  this  I 
ho  far  succeeded  as  to  determine  upon  the  experiment  of 
losing  blood.    Having  no  lancet,  however,  I  was  eon- 
strained  to  perform  the  operation  in  the  best  manner  I 
was  able,  and  finally  succeeded  in  opening  a  vein  in 
my  right  arm,  with  the  blade  of  my  penknife.  The 
blood  had  hardly  commenced  flowing  when  I  experi- 
enced a  sensible  relief,  and  by  the  time  I  had  lost  about 
half  a  moderate  basin  full,  most  of  the  worst  sympionj 
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had  abandoned  me  entirely.  I  nevertheless  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  attempt  getting  on  my  feet  imme- 
diately ;  but,  having  tied  up  my  arm  as  well  as  I  could, 
I  lay  still  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  this  lime  I  arose,  and  found  myself  freer  from  abso- 
lute pain  of  any  kind  than  I  had  been  during  the  lost 
hour  and  a  quarter  of  my  ascension.  The  difficulty  of 
breathing,  however,  was  diminished  in  a  very  slight 
degTee,  and  I  found  that  it  would  soon  be  positively 
necessary  to  make  use  of  my  condenser.  In  the  mean- 
time looking  towards  the  cat,  who  was  again  snugly 
stowed  away  upon  my  coat,  I  discovered,  to  my  infinite 
surprise,  that  she  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  my  in- 
disposition to  bring  into  light  a  litter  of  three  little  kit- 
tens. This  was  an  addition  to  the  number  of  passen- 
gers on  my  part  altogether  unexpected;  but  I  was 
pleased  at  the  occurrence.  It  would  afford  me  a  chance 
of  bringing  to  a  kind  of  test  the  truth  of  a  surmise, 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  hnd  influenced  me  in 
attempting  this  ascension.  I  had  imagined  that  the 
habitual  endurance  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  the  cause,  or  nearly  so,  of  the 
pain  attending  animal  existence  at  a  distance  above  the 
surface.  Should  the  kittens  be  found  to  suffer  uneasi- 
ness in  an  equal  degree  with  t fin r  mother,  I  must  consider 
my  theory  in  fault,  but  a  failure  to  do  so  I  should  look 
upon  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  idea. 

By  eight  o'clock  I  bad  actually  attained  an  elevation 
of  seventeen  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus 
it  seemed  to  me  evident  that  my  rate  of  ascent  was  not 
only  on  the  increase,  but  that  the  progression  would 
have  been  apparent  in  a  slight  degree  even  had  I  not 
discharged  the  ballast  which  I  did.   The  pains  in  my 
head  and  ears  returned,  at  intervals,  with  violence,  and 
I  still  continued  to  bleed  occasionally  at  the  nose :  but, 
upon  the  whole,  I  suffered  much  less  than  might  have 
been  expected.  I  breathed,  however,  at  every  moment, 
with  more  and  more  difficulty,  and  each  inhalation  was 
attended  with  a  troublesome  spasmodic  action  of  the 
chest.    I  now  unpacked  the  condensing  apparatus,  and 
got  it  ready  for  immediate  use.   The  view  of  the  earth, 
at  this  period  of  my  ascension,  was  beautiful  indeed. 
To  the  westward,  the  northward,  and  the  southward, 
as  far  aa  I  could  see,  lay  a  boundless  sheet  of  apparently 
unruffled  ocean,  which  every  moment  gained  a  deeper 
and  a  deeper  tint  of  blue,  and  began  already  to  assume 
a  alight  appearance  of  convexity.    Ala  vast  distance 
to  the  eastward,  although  perfectly  discernible,  extend- 
ed the  islands  of  Great  Britain,  the  entire  Atlantic 
coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  northern  port  of  the  continent  of  Africa.   Of  indi- 
vidual edifices  not  a  trace  could  be  discovered,  and  the 
proudest  cities  of  mankind  had  utterly  faded  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
now  dwindled  into  a  dim  speck,  the  dark  Mediterranean 
sea,  dotted  with  shining  islands  as  the  heaven  is  dotted 
with  stars,  spread  itself  out  to  the  eastward  as  far  as 
my  vision  extended,  until  its  entire  mass  of  waters 
seemed  at  length  to  tumble  headlong  over  the  abyss  of 
the  horizon,  and  I  found  myself  listening  on  tiptoe  for 
the  echoes  of  the  mighty  cataract. 

The  pigeons  about  this  time  seeming  to  undergo 
much  suffering,  1  determined  upon  giving  them  their 
liberty.  I  first  untied  one  of  them— a  beautiful  gray- 
mottled  pigeon— and  placed  him  upon  the  rim  of  the 
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.  wicker-work.  He  appeared  extremely  uneasy,  looking 
anxiously  around  him,  fluttering  his  wings,  and  making 
,  a  loud  cooing  noise — but  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
trust  himself  from  off  the  car.  I  took  him  up  at  last, 
and  threw  him  to  about  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the 
.  balloon.  He  made,  however,  no  attempt  to  descend  as 
I  had  expected,  but  struggled  with  great  vehemence  to 
get  back,  uttering  at  the  same  time  very  shrill  and 
piercing  erics.  He  at  length  succeeded  in  regaining  his 
former  station  on  the  rim — but  had  hardly  done  so  when 
his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast,  and  he  fell  dead 
within  the  car.  The  other  one  did  not  prove  so  un- 
fortunate. To  prevent  his  following  the  example  of 
his  companion,  and  accomplishing  a  return,  1  threw 
him  downwards  with  all  my  force,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  him  continue  his  descent,  with  great  velocity, 
making  use  of  his  wings  with  ease,  and  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner.  In  a  very  short  time  he  was  out  of 
sight,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  reached  home  in  safety. 
Puss,  who  seemed  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from 
her  illness,  now  made  a  hearty  meal  of  the  dead  bird, 
And  then  went  to  sleep  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 
Her  kittens  were  quite  lively,  and  so  far  evinced  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  any  uneasiness  whatever. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight,  being  able  no  longer  to  draw 
breath  at  all  without  the  most  intolerable  pain,  I  pro* 
ceeded,  forthwith,  to  adjust  around  the  car  the  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  condenser.  This  apparatus  will  re- 
quire some  little  explanation,  and  your  Excellencies  will 
please  to  bear  in  mind  that  my  object,  in  the  first  place, 
was  to  surround  myself  and  car  entirely  with  a  barri- 
cade against  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere  in  which  I 
was  existing — with  the  intention  of  introducing  within 
this  barricade,  by  means  of  my  condenser,  a  quantity 
of  this  same  atmosphere  sufficiently  condensed  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration.  With  this  object  in  view  1  had 
prepared  a  very  strong,  perfectly  air-light,  but  flexible 
gum-elastic  bag.  In  this  bag,  which  was  of  sufficient 
dimensions,  the  entire  car  was  in  a  manner  placed. 
That  is  to  say,  it  (the  bag)  was  drawn  over  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  cur— up  its  sides — and  so  on,  along  the 
outside  of  the  ropes,  to  the  upper  rim  or  hoop  where 
the  net-work  is  attached.  Having  pulled  the  bag  up 
in  this  way,  and  formed  a  complete  enclosure  on  all 
sides,  and  at  bottom,  it  was  now  necessary  to  fasten  up 
its  top  or  mouth,  by  passing  its  material  over  the  hoop 
of  the  net-work — in  other  words  between  the  net-work 
and  the  hoop.  But  if  the  net- work  was  separated  from 
the  hoop  to  admit  this  passage,  what  was  to  sustain  the 
car  in  the  meantime  ?  Now  the  net- work  was  not  per- 
manently fastened  to  the  hoop,  but  attached  by  a  series 
of  running  loops  or  nooses.  I  therefore  undid  only  a 
few  of  these  loops  at  one  time,  leaving  the  car  suspended 
by  the  remainder.  Having  thus  inserted  a  portion  of 
the  cloth  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  bng,  I  re-fastencd 
the  loops — not  to  the  hoop,  for  that  would  have  been 
impossible,  since  the  cloth  now  intervened, — but  to  a 
series  of  large  buttons,  affixed  to  the  cloth  itself,  about 
three  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  bag — the  intervals 
between  the  buttons  having  been  made  to  correspond 
to  the  intervals  between  the  loops.  This  done,  a  few 
more  of  the  loops  were  unfastened  from  the  rim,  a  far- 
ther portion  of  the  cloth  introduced,  and  the  disengaged 
loops  then  connected  with  their  proper  buttons.  In  this 
way  it  was  possible  to  insert  the  whole  upper  port  of 
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the  bag  between  the  net-work  and  the  hoop.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  hoop  would  now  drop  down  within  the 
car,  while  the  whole  weight  of  the  car  itself,  with  nil 
its  contents,  would  be  held  up  merely  by  the  strength 
of  the  buttons.  This,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  an  in- 
adequate dependence,  but  it  was  by  no  means  so,  for 
the  buttons  were  not  only  very  strong  in  themselves, 
but  so  close  together  that  a  very  slight  portion  of  the 
whole  weight  was  supported  by  any  one  of  them.  In- 
deed had  the  car  and  contents  been  three  times  heavier 
than  they  were,  I  should  not  have  been  at  all  uneasy. 
I  now  raised  up  the  hoop  again  within  the  covering  of 
gum-elastic,  and  propped  it  at  nearly  its  former  height 
by  means  of  threo  light  poles  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
This  was  done,  of  course,  to  keep  the  bag  distended  at 
the  top,  and  to  preserve  the  lower  part  of  the  net-work 
in  its  proper  situation.  AH  that  now  remained  was  to 
fasten  up  the  mouth  of  the  enclosure;  and  this  was  rea- 
dily accomplished  by  gathering  the  folds  of  the  mate- 
rial together,  and  twisting  them  up  very  tightly  on  the 
inside  by  means  of  a  kind  of  stationary  tourniquet. 

In  the  sides  of  the  covering  thus  adjusted  round  the 
car,  had  been  inserted  three  circular  panes  of  thick  but 
clear  glass,  through  which  I  could  see  without  difficulty 
around  me  in  every  horizontal  direction.  In  that  por- 
tion of  the  cloth  forming  the  bottom,  was  likewise  a 
fourth  window,  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponding 
with  a  small  aperture  in  the  floor  of  the  car  itself.  This 
enabled  me  to  see  perpendicularly  down,  but  having 
found  it  impossible  to  place  any  similar  contrivance 
overhead,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  closing 
up  the  opening  there,  and  the  consequent  wrinkles  in 
the  cloth,  I  could  expect  to  see  no  objects  situated  di- 
rectly in  my  zenith.  This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of 
little  consequence — for,  had  I  even  been  able  to  place  a 
window  at  top,  the  balloon  itself  would  have  prevented 
my  making  any  use  of  it. 

About  a  fool  below  one  of  the  side  windows  was  a 
circular  opening  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  fitted 
with  a  brass  rim  adapted  in  its  inner  edge  to  the  wind- 
ings of  a  screw.  In  this  rim  was  screwed  the  large 
tube  of  the  condenser,  the  body  of  the  machine  being, 
of  course,  within  the  chamber  of  gum-elastic  Through 
this  tube  a  quantity  of  the  rare  atmosphere  circumja- 
cent being  drawn  by  means  of-a  vacuum  created  in  the 
body  of  the  machine,  was  thence  discharged  in  a  state 
of  condensation  to  mingle  with  the  thin  air  already  in 
the  chamber.  This  operation,  being  repeated  several 
times,  at  length  filled  the  chamber  with  atmosphere 
proper  for  all  the  purposes  of  respiration.  But  in  so 
confined  a  space  it  would  in  a  short  time  necessarily 
become  foul,  and  unfit  for  use  from  frequent  contact 
with  the  lungs.  It  was  then  ejected  by  a  small  valve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  car— the  dense  air  readily  sinking 
into  the  thinner  atmosphere  below.  To  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  making  a  total  vacuum  at  any  moment 
within  the  chamber  this  purification  was  never  accom- 
plished all  at  once,  but  in  a  gradual  manner,— the  valve 
being  opened  only  for  a  few  seconds,  then  closed  again, 
until  one  or  two  strokes  from  the  pump  of  the  condenser 
had  supplied  the  place  of  the  atmosphere  ejected.  For 
the  sake  of  experiment  I  had  put  the  cat  and  kittens  in 
a  small  basket,  and  suspended  it  outside  the  car  to  a 
button  at  the  bottom,  close  by  the  valve,  through  which 
I  could  feed  them  at  any  moment  when  necessary.  I  did 


this  at  some  little  risk,  and  before  closing  the  mouth  of 
the  chamber,  by  reaching  under  the  car  with  one  of  the 
poles  before-mentioned  to  which  a  hook  had  been  at- 
tached. 

By  the  time  I  had  fully  completed  these  tm net- 
men  ts  and  filled  the  chamber  as  explained,  it  wanted 
only  ten  minutes  of  nine  o'clock.  Durinp  the  whole 
period  of  my  being  thus  employed  1  endured  the  most 
terrible  distress  from  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  bit- 
terly did  I  repent  the  negligence,  or  rather  fool-hardi- 
ness,  of  which  I  had  been  guilty  in  putting  off  to  the 
very  last  moment  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  But 
having  at  length  accomplished  it,  I  soon  began  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  my  invention.  Once  again  I  breathed 
with  perfect  freedom  and  ease— and  indeed  why  should 
I  not?  I  was  also  agreeably  surprised  to  find  my*elf, 
in  a  great  measure,  relieved  from  the  violent  pains 
which  had  hitherto  tormented  me.  A  alight  headach, 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  fulness  or  distension 
about  the  wrists,  the  ancles,  and  the  throat,  wa»  nearly 
all  of  which  I  had  now  to  complain.  Thus  it  seemed 
evident  that  a  greater  part  of  the  uneasiness  attending 
the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  had  actually  arwa 
ofj,  as  I  had  expected,  and  that  much  of  the  pain  en- 
dured for  the  last  two  hours  should  hare  been  attri- 
buted altogether  to  the  effects  of  a  deficient  respiration. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  nine  o'clock — that  is  to 
say — a  short  time  prior  to  my  closing  up  the  mouth  of 
the  chamber,  the  mercury  attained  its  limit,  or  ran 
down,  in  the  barometer,  which,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
was  one  of  an  extended  construction.  It  then  indicated 
an  altitude  on  my  part  of  1 32000  feet,  or  five  and  twenty 
miles,  and  I  consequently  surveyed  at  that  time  an  ex- 
tent of  the  earth's  area  amounting  to  no  less  than  the 
three-hundred-and-twentieth  part  of  its  entire  super- 
ficies. At  nine  o'clock  I  had  again  entirely  lost  went 
of  land  to  the  eastward,  but  not  before  I  became  fully 
aware  that  the  balloon  was  drifting  rapidly  to  the  N. 
N.  W.  The  convexity  of  the  ocean  beneath  me  was 
very  evident  indeed— although  my  view  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  masses  of  cloud  which  floated  to  and 
fro.  I  observed  now  that  even  the  lightest  «pon 
never  rose  to  more  than  ten  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

At  half  past  nine  I  tried  the  experiment  of  throwing 
out  a  handful  of  feathers  through  the  voire.  Tbey  dd 
not  float  as  I  had  expected — but  dropped  down  perpen- 
dicularly, like  a  bullet,  en  masse,  and  with  the  grealert 
velocity — being  out  of  sight  in  a  very  few  seconds-  1 
did  not  at  first  know  what  to  make  of  this  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon:  not  being  able  to  believe  thai  my 
rate  of  ascent  had,  of  a  sudden,  met  with  so  prodigio* 
an  acceleration.  But  it  soon  occurred  lo  me  thai  uw 
atmosphere  was  now  far  loo  rare  to  sustain  even  the 
feathers— that  they  actually  fell,  as  they  appeared  W 
do,  with  great  rapidity — and  that  I  had  been  sorprwed 
by  the  united  velocities  of  their  descent  and  my  cm 
elevation. 

By  ten  o'clock  I  found  that  I  had  very  litlle  to  occupy 
my  immediate  attention.  Affairs  went  on 
and  I  believed  the  balloon  to  be  going  upwarda  w<h  » 
speed  increasing  momentarily,  although  I  had  no 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  progression  of  th« 
crease.    I  suffered  no  pain  or  uneasiness  of  any  h'A 
and  enjoyed  belter  spirits  than  I  bad  at  any  pen0* 
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since  my  departure  from  Rotterdam,  busying  myself 
now  in  examining  the  state  of  my  various  apparatus, 
and  now  in  regenerating  the  atmosphere  within  the 
chamber.  This  latter  point  I  determined  to  attend  to 
at  regular  intervals  of  forty  minutes,  more  on  account 
of  the  preservation  of  my  health,  than  from  so  frequent 
a  renovation  being  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  mean- 
while I  could  not  help  making  anticipations.  Fancy 
rerelled  in  the  wild  and  dreamy  regions  of  the  moon. 
Imagination,  feeling  herself  for  once  unshackled,  roamed 
at  will  among  the  ever-changing  wonders  of  a  shadowy 
and  unstable  land.  Now  there  were  hoary  and  lime- 
honored  forests,  and  craggy  precipices,  and  waterfalls 
tumbling  with  a  loud  noise  into  abysses  without  a  bot- 
tom. Then  I  came  suddenly  into  still  noon-day  soli- 
tudes where  no  wind  of  heaven  ever  intruded,  and 
where  vast  meadows  of  poppies,  and  slender,  lily-look- 
ing dowers  spread  themselves  out  a  weary  distance,  all 
silent  and  motionless  forever.  Then  again  I  journeyed 
far  down  away  into  another  country  where  it  was  all 
one  dim  and  vague  lake,  with  a  boundary-line  of  clouds. 
And  out  of  this  melancholy  water  arose  a  forest  of  tall 
eastern  trees,  like  a  wilderness  of  dreams.  And  1  bore 
in  mind  that  the  shadows  of  the  trees  which  fell  upon 
the  lake  remained  not  on  the  surface  where  they  fell — 
but  sunk  slowly  and  steadily  down,  and  commingled 
with  the  waves,  while  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  other 
shadows  were  continually  coming  out,  and  taking  the 
place  of  their  brothers  thus  entombed.  "This  then," 
I  said  thoughtfully,  44  is  the  very  reason  why  the  waters 
of  this  lake  grow  blacker  with  age,  and  more  melan- 
choly as  the  hours  run  on."  But  fancies  such  as  these 
were  not  the  sole  possessors  of  my  brain.  Horrors  of 
a  nature  most  stern  and  most  appaling  would  too  fre- 
quently obtrude  themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  shake 
the  innermost  depths  of  my  soul  with  the  bare  suppo- 
sition of  their  possibility.  Yet  1  would  not  suffer  my 
thoughts  for  any  length  of  time  to  dwell  upon  these 
latter  speculations,  rightly  judging  the  real  and  palpa- 
ble dangers  of  the  voyage  sufficient  for  my  undivided 
attention. 

At  five  o'clock  P.  M.  being  engaged  in  regenerating 
the  atmosphere  within  the  chamber,  I  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  cat  and  kittens  through  the 
valve.  The  cat  herself  appeared  to  suffer  again  very 
much,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  attributing  her  unea- 
siness chiefly  to  a  difficulty  in  breathing — but  my  ex- 
periment with  the  kittens  had  resulted  very  strangely. 
I  had  expected  of  course  to  see  them  betray  a  sense  of 
pain,  although  in  a  less  degree  than  their  mother  ;  and 
this  would  have  been  sufficient  to  confirm  my  opinion 
concerning  the  habitual  endurance  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. But  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  them,  upon  close 
examination,  evidently  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  health, 
breathing  with  the  greatest  ease  and  perfect  regularity, 
and  evincing  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  uneasiness 
whatever.  I  could  only  account  for  all  this  by  extend- 
ing my  theory,  and  supposing  that  the  highly  rarefied 
atmosphere  around  might  perhaps  not  be,  as  I  had 
taken  for  granted,  chemically  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  that  a  person  born  in  such  a  medium 
might  possibly  be  unaware  of  any  inconvenience  at- 
tending its  inhalation,  while,  upon  removal  to  the  denser 
strata  near  the  earth,  he  might  endure  tortures  of  a 
similar  nature  to  those  I  had  so  lately  experienced.  It 
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has  since  been  to  me  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  an 
awkward  accident  at  this  lime  occasioned  me  the  loss 
of  my  little  family  of  cats,  and  deprived  me  of  the  in- 
sight into  this  matter  which  a  continued  experiment 
might  have  afforded.  In  passing  my  hand  through  the 
valve  wilh  a  cup  of  water  for  the  old  puss,  the  sleeve  of 
my  shirt  became  entangled  in  the  loop  which  sustained 
the  basket,  and  thus,  in  a  moment,  loosened  ii  from  the 
bullon.  Had  the  whole  actually  vanished  into  air  it 
could  nol  have  shot  from  my  sight  in  a  more  abrupt  and 
instantaneous  manner.  Positively  there  could  not  have 
intervened  the  tenth  part  of  a  second  between  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  basket  and  its  absolute  and  total 
disappearance  wilh  all  that  it  contained.  My  good 
wishes  followed  it  to  the  earth,  but,  of  course,  1  had  no 
hope  thai  either  cat  or  kittens  would  ever  live  to  tell 
the  tale  of  their  misfortune. 

At  six  o'clock  I  perceived  a  great  portion  of  the 
earth's  visible  area  to  the  eastward  involved  in  thick 
shadow,  which  continued  to  advance  with  great  rapidity 
until,  at  five  minutes  before  seven,  the  whole  surface  in 
view  was  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  night.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  long  after  this  time  that  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  ceased  to  illumine  the  balloon  ;  and  this 
circumstance,  although  of  course  fully  anticipated,  did 
not  fail  to  give  me  an  infinite  deal  of  pleasure.  It  was 
evident  that,  in  ihe  morning,  I  should  behold  the  rising 
luminary  many  hours  at  lcasl  before  the  citizens  of  Rot- 
terdam, in  spile  of  their  situation  so  much  farther  to  the 
eastward,  and  thus,  day  after  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  ascended,  would  I  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  for 
a  longer  and  a  longer  period.  I  now  determined  to  keep 
a  journal  of  my  passage,  reckoning  the  days  from  one 
lo  twenty-four  hours  continuously,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  intervals  of  darkness. 

At  ten  o'clock,  feeling  sleepy,  I  determined  to  lie 
down  for  the  rest  of  the  night — bul  here  a  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself,  which,  obvious  as  il  may  appear,  had  to- 
tally escaped  my  attention  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking.  If  I  went  lo  sleep  as  I  pro- 
posed, how  could  the  atmosphere  in  the  cliamber  be 
regenerated  in  the  interim  ?  To  breathe  it  for  more  than 
an  hour,  at  the  farthest,  would  be  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility ;  or  if  even  this  term  could  be  extended  to  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  the  most  ruinous  consequences 
might  ensue.  The  consideration  of  this  dilemma  gave 
me  no  Utile  disquietude,  and  it  will  hardly  be  believed 
that,  after  the  dangers  I  had  undergone,  I  should  look 
upon  this  business  in  so  serious  a  light,  as  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  accomplishing  my  ultimate  design,  and 
finally  make  up  my  mind  lo  the  necessity  of  a  descent. 
But  this  hesitation  was  only  momentary.  I  reflected 
that  man  is  the  veriest  slave  of  custom — and  that  many 
points  in  the  routine  of  his  existence  are  deemed  uim- 
tially  important,  which  are  only  so  at  all  by  his  having 
rendered  them  habitual.  It  was  very  certain  that  I 
could  not  do  without  sleep — but  I  might  easily  bring 
myself  lo  feel  no  inconvenience  from  being  awakened 
at  regular  intervals  of  an  hour  during  the  whole  period 
of  my  repose.  It  would  require  bul  five  minutes  at 
most,  to  regenerate  the  atmosphere  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, and  the  only  real  difficulty  was  to  contrive  a  me- 
thod of  arousing  myself  at  the  proper  moment  for  so 
doing.  But  this  was  a  question  which  I  am  willing  to 
confess,  occasioned  me  no  little  trouble  in  its  solution. 
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To  be  suro,  I  had  heard  of  the  student  who,  to  pre- 
TOnt  his  foiling  asleep  over  his  books,  held  in  one  hand 
a  ball  of  copper,  the  din  of  whose  descent  into  a  basin 
of  the  same  metal  on  the  floor  beside  his  chair,  served 
effectually  to  startle  him  up,  if,  at  any  moment,  he 
should  be  overcome  with  drowsiness.  My  own  case, 
however,  was  very  different  indeed,  and  left  me  no  room 
for  any  similar  idea — for  I  did  not  wish  to  keep  awake, 
but  to  be  aroused  from  slumber  at  regular  intervals  of 
time.  I  at  length  hit  upon  the  following  expedient, 
which,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  was  hailed  by  me,  at 
the  moment  of  discovery,  as  an  invention  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  telcscopo,  the  steam-engine,  or  the  art  of 
printing  itself. 

It  is  noccssary  to  premise  that  the  balloon,  at  the  eleva- 
tion now  attained,  continued  its  course  upwards  with  an 
even  and  undevialing  ascent,  and  the  car  consequently 
followed  with  a  steadiness  so  perfect  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  detect  in  it  the  slightest  vacillation 
whatever.  This  circumstance  favored  me  greatly  in 
the  project  I  now  determined  to  adopt.  My  supply  of 
water  had  been  put  on  board  in  krgs  containing  five 
gallons  each,  and  ranged  very  securely  around  the 
interior  of  the  car.  I  unfastened  one  of  these — took 
two  ropes,  and  tied  them  tightly  across  the  rim  of  the 
wicker-work  from  one  side  to  the  other,  placing  them 
about  a  foot  apart  and  parallel,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
shelf,  upon  which  I  placed  the  keg  and  steadied  it  in  a 
horizontal  position.  About  eight  inches  immediately 
below  these  ropes,  and  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  I  fastened  another  shelf— but  made  of  thin  plank, 
being  the  only  similar  piece  of  wood  I  had.  Upon  this 
latter  shelf,  and  exactly  beneath  one  of  the  rims  of  the 
keg  a  small  earthen  pilcher  was  deposited.  I  now 
bored  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  keg  over  the  pitcher,  and 
fitted  in  a  plug  of  soft  wood,  cut  in  a  tapering  or  coni- 
cal shape.  This  plug  I  pushed  in  or  pulled  out,  as 
might  happen,  until,  after  a  few  experiments  it  arrived 
at  that  exact  degree  of  tightness,  at  which  the  water 
oozing  from  the  hole,  and  falling  into  the  pilcher  below, 
should  fill  the  latter  to  the  brim  in  the  period  of  sixty 
minutes.  This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  briefly  and 
easily  ascertained  by  noticing  the  proportion  of  the 
pitcher  filled  in  any  given  lime.  Having  arranged  nil 
this,  the  rest  of  the  plan  is  obvious.  My  bed  was  so 
contrived  upon  the  floor  of  the  car,  as  to  bring  my 
head,  in  lying  down,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
the  pitcher.  It  was  evident,  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
an  hour,  the  pitcher,  getting  full,  would  be  forced  to 
run  over,  and  to  run  over  at  the  mouth,  which  was 
somewhat  lower  thnn  the  rim.  It  was  also  evident  that 
the  water,  thus  falling  from  a  height  of  better  than  four 
feet,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  fall  upon  my  face, 
and  that  tho  sure  consequence  would  be,  to  waken  me 
up  instantaneously,  even  from  the  soundest  slumber  in 
the  world. 

It  was  fully  eleven  by  the  time  I  had  completed  these 
arrangements,  and  I  immediately  betook  myself  to  bed 
with  full  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  my  invention. 
Nor  in  this  matter  was  I  disappointed.  Punctually 
every  sixty  minutes  was  I  aroused  by  my  trusty  chro- 
nometer, when,  having  emptied  the  pitcher  into  the 
bung-hole  of  the  keg,  and  performed  ihe  duties  of  the 
condenser,  I  retired  again  to  bed.  These  regular  inter- 
ruptions to  my  slumber  caused  me  even  less  discomfort 


than  I  had  anticipated,  and  when  I  finally  arose  for  the 
day  it  was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  had  attained 
many  degrees  above  the  line  of  my  horizon. 

Jipril  3d.  I  found  the  balloon  at  an  immense  height 
indeed,  and  the  earth's  apparent  convexity  increased  in 
a  material  degree.  Below  me  in  the  ocean  lay  a  dus- 
ter of  black  specks,  which  undoubtedly  were  isla  nds. 
Far  away  to  the  northward  1  perceived  a  thin,  white, 
and  exceedingly  brilliant  line  or  streak  on  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  supposing  it  to 
be  the  southern  disk  of  the  ices  of  the  Polar  sea.  My 
curiosity  was  greatly  excited,  for  I  had  hopes  of  past- 
ing on  much  farther  to  the  north,  and  might  possibly, 
at  some  period,  find  myself  placed  directly  above  the 
Pole  itself.  I  now  lamented  that  my  great  elevation 
would,  in  this  case,  prevent  my  taking  as  accurate  a 
survey  as  I  could  wish.  Much  however  might  be  as- 
certained. Nothing  else  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
occurred  during  the  day.  My  apparatus  all  continued 
in  good  order,  and  the  balloon  still  ascended  without 
any  perceptible  vacillation.  The  cold  was  intense,  snd 
obliged  me  to  wrap  up  closely  in  an  overcoat  When 
darkness  came  over  the  earth,  I  betook  myself  to  bed, 
although  it  was  for  many  hours  afterwards  broad  day- 
light all  around  my  immediate  situation.  The  water- 
clock  was  punctual  in  its  duty,  and  I  slept  until  next 
morning  soundly— with  the  exception  of  the  periodical 
interruption. 

Jipril  4th.  Arose  i  n  good  health  and  spirits,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  singular  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  sea.  It  had  Inst,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  deep  tint  of  blue  it  had  hitherto 
worn,  being  now  of  a  grayish  white,  and  of  a  lustre 
dazzling  to  ihe  eye.  The  islands  were  no  longer  visi- 
ble— whether  they  had  passed  down  the  horizon  to  the 
southeast,  or  whether  my  increasing  elevation  had  left 
them  out  of  sight,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  was  in- 
clined however,  to  the  latter  opinion.  The  rim  of  ice  to 
the  northward,  was  growing  more  and  more  apparent. 
Cold  by  no  means  so  intense.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurred,  and  I  passed  the  day  in  reading— having 
taken  care  to  supply  myself  with  books. 

Jipril  Stk.  Beheld  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the 
sun  rising  while  nearly  the  whole  visible  surface  of  the 
earth  continued  to  be  involved  in  darkness.  In  time, 
however,  the  light  spread  itself  over  all,  and  I  again 
saw  the  line  of  ice  to  the  northward.  It  was  now  very 
distinct  and  appeared  of  a  much  darker  hue  than  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  I  was  evidently  approaching  it, 
and  with  great  rapidity.  Fancied  I  could  again  distin- 
guish a  strip  of  land  to  the  eastward — and  one  also  to 
the  westward— but  could  not  be  certain.  Weather 
moderate.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  happened  dar- 
ing the  day.   Went  early  to  bed. 

Jipril  61*.  Was  surprised  at  finding  the  rim  of  ice  nt 
a  very  moderate  distance,  and  an  immense  field  of  the 
same  material  stretching  away  off  to  the  horizon  in  the 
north.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  balloon  held  its  pre- 
sent course,  it  would  soon  arrive  above  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  and  I  had  now  little  doubt  of  ultimately  seeing 
the  Pole.  During  the  whole  of  tlie  day  I  continued  to 
near  the  ice.  Towards  night  the  limits  of  my  horizon 
very  suddenly  and  materially  increased,  owing  un- 
doubtedly to  the  earth's  form  being  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid,  and  my  arriving  above  the  flattened  regions 
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in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  circle.  When  darkness  ot 
length  overtook  me  1  went  to  bed  in  great  anxiety, 
fearing  to  pass  over  the  object  of  so  much  curiosity 
when  I  should  have  no  opportunity  of  observing  it. 

Jlpril  7th.  Arose  early,  and,  to  my  great  joy,  nt 
length  beheld  what  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  sup- 
posing the  northern  Pole  itself  It  was  there,  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  immediately  beneath  my  feet— but,  alas ! 
I  had  now  ascended  to  so  vast  a  distance  that  noth  ng 
could  with  accuracy  be  discerned.  Indeed,  to  judge 
from  the  progression  of  the  numbers  indicating  my  va- 
rious altitudes  respectively  at  different  periods,  between 
six  A.  M.  on  tbe  second  of  April,  and  twenty  minutes 
before  nine  A.  M.  of  the  same  day,  (at  which  time  the 
[urometer  ran  down,)  it  might  be  fairly  inferred  that 
the  balloon  had  now,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
April  the  seventh,  reached  a  height  of  not  lees  certainly 
than  7254  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This 
elevation  may  appear  immense,  but  the  estimate  upon 
which  it  is  calculated  gave  a  result  in  all  probability 
far  inferior  to  the  truth.  At  all  events  I  undoubtedly 
beheld  the  whole  of  the  earths  major  diameter — the 
entire  northern  hemisphere  lay  beneath  me  like  a  chart 
ortho^rapliicaily  projected — and  the  great  circle  of  the 
equator  itself  formed  the  boundary  line  of  my  horizon. 
Your  Excellencies  may  however,  readily  imagine  that 
the  confined  regions  hitherto  unexplored  within  the 
limits  of  the  Arctic  circle,  although  situated  directly 
beneath  me,  and  therefore  seen  without  any  appearance 
of  being  foreshortened,  were  still,  in  themselves,  com- 
paratively too  diminutive,  and  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  point  of  sight  to  admit  of  any  very  accurate 
examination.  Nevertheless  what  could  be  seen  was  of 
a  nature  singular  and  exciting.  Northwardly  from 
that  huge  rirn  before  mentioned,  and  which,  with  slight 
qualification  may  be  called  the  limit  of  human  discov- 
ery in  these  regions,  one  unbroken,  or  nearly  unbroken 
sheet  of  ice  continues  to  extend.  In  the  first  few  de- 
grees of  this  its  progress,  its  surface  is  very  sensibly 
flattened — farther  on  depressed  into  a  plane — and  final- 
ly, becoming  not  a  little  concave,  it  terminates  at  the 
Pole  itself  in  a  circular  centre,  sharply  defined,  whose 
apparent  diameter  subtended  at  the  balloon  an  angle  of 
about  sixty-five  seconds  ;  and  whose  dusky  hue,  vary- 
ing in  intensity,  was,  at  all  times  darker  than  any  other 
spot  upon  the  visible  hemisphere,  and  occasionally 
deepened  into  the  most  absolute  and  impenetrable  black- 
ness. Farther  than  this  little  could  be  ascertained. 
By  twelve  o'clock  the  circular  centre  had  materially 
decreased  in  circumference,  and  by  seven  P.  M.  I  lost 
sight  of  it  entirely — the  balloon  passing  over  the  wes- 
tern limb  of  the  ice,  and  floating  away  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  equator. 

~1pril  8th.  Found  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  earth's 
apparent  diameter,  besides  a  material  alteration  in  its 
general  color  and  appearance.  The  whole  visible  area 
partook  in  different  degrees  of  a  tint  of  pale  yellow, 
and  in  some  portions  bad  acquired  a  brilliancy  even 
painful  to  the  eye.  My  view  downwards  was  also  con- 
siderably impeded  by  the  dense  atmosphere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  surface  being  loaded  with  clouds  between 
whose  masses  I  could  only  now  and  then  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  earth  itself.  This  difficulty  of  direct 
vision  had  troubled  me  more  or  less  for  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours—but  my  present  enormous  elevation 


brought  closer  together,  as  it  were,  the  floating  bodies 
of  vapor,  and  the  inconvenience  became,  of  course,  more 
and  more  palpable  in  proportion  to  my  ascent.  Never* 
theless  I  could  easily  perceive  that  the  balloon  now 
hovered  above  tbe  range  of  great  lakes  in  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  was  holding  a  course  due  south 
which  would  soon  bring  me  to  the  tropics.  This  cir- 
cumstance did  not  fail  to  give  me  the  most  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  and  I  hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen  of  ultimate 
success.  Indeed  the  direction  I  had  hitherto  taken  had 
filled  me  with  uneasiness,  for  il  was  evident  that,  had  I 
continued  it  much  longer,  there  would  have  been  no 
possibility  of  my  arriving  at  the  moon  at  all,  whose 
orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  only  the  small  angle  of 
5°,&XI,48". 

Jlpril  9th.  To-day,  tbe  earth's  diameter  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  color  of  the  surface  assumed  hourly 
a  deeper  tint  of  yellow.  The  balloon  kept  steadily  on 
her  coupe  to  the  southward,  and  arrived  at  nine  P.  M. 
over  the  northern  edge  of  the  Mexican  gulf. 

Jlpril  10th.  I  was  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber, 
about  five  o'clock  this  morning,  by  a  loud,  crackling, 
and  terrific  sound,  for  which  I  could  in  no  manner  ac- 
count. It  was  of  very  brief  duration,  but,  while  it 
lasted,  resembled  nothing  in  the  world  of  which  1  had 
any  previous  experience.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  I 
became  excessively  alarmed,  having,  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance, attributed  the  noise  to  the  bursting  of  the  bal- 
loon. I  examined  all  my  apparatus,  however,  with 
great  attention,  and  could  discover  nothing  out  of  order. 
Spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  meditating  upon  an 
occurrence  so  extraordinary,  but  could  find  no  means 
whatever  of  accounting  for  it.  Went  to  bed  dissatisfied, 
and  in  a  pitiable  state  of  anxiety  and  agitation. 

JlprU  1  Its.  Found  a  startling  diminution  in  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  earth,  and  a  considerable  increase, 
now  observable  for  the  first  time,  in  that  of  the  moon 
itself,  which  wanted  only  a  few  days  of  being  full.  It 
now  required  long  and  excessive  labor  to  condense 
within  the  chamber  sufficient  atmospheric  air  for  the 
sustenance  of  life. 

April  121  A.  A  singular  alteration  took  place  in  regard 
to  the  direction  of  the  balloon,  and  although  fully  anti- 
cipated, afforded  me  the  most  unequivocal  delight. 
Having  reached,  in  its  former  course,  about  the  twen- 
tieth parallel  of  southern  latitude,  il  turned  off  suddenly 
at  an  acute  angle  to  the  eastward,  and  thus  proceeded 
throughout  the  day,  keeping  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
in  the  exact  plane  of  the  lunar  ellipse.  What  was  worthy 
of  remark,  a  very  perceptible  vacillation  in  the  car 
was  a  consequence  of  this  change  of  route — a  vacilla- 
tion which  prevailed,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  for  a 
period  of  many  hours. 

JlprU  1 31a.  Was  again  very  much  alarmed  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  loud,  crackling  noise  which  terrified  me  on 
the  tenth.  Thought  long  upon  the  subject,  but  was 
unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Great  de- 
crease in  the  earth's  apparent  diameter  which  now  sub- 
tended from  the  balloon  an  angle  of  very  little  more 
than  twenty-five  degrees.  The  moon  could  not  be  seen 
at  all,  being  nearly  in  my  zenith.  I  still  continued  in 
the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  but  made  little  progress  to  the 
eastward. 

April  14/ A.  Extremely  rapid  decrease  in  the  din  me- 
ter of  the  earth.  To-day  I  became  strongly  impressed 
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with  the  idea,  that  the  balloon  was  now  actually  run- 
ning up  the  line  of  apsides  to  the  point  of  perigee — in 
other  words,  holding  the  direct  course  which  would 
bring  it  immediately  to  the  moon  in  that  part  of  its 
orbit,  the  nearest  to  the  earth.  The  moon  itself  was 
directly  over-head,  and  consequently  hidden  from  my 
view.  Great  and  long-continued  labor  necessary  for 
the  condensation  of  the  atmosphere. 

April  1  bth.  Not  even  the  outlines  of  continents  and 
seas  could  now  be  traced  upon  the  earth  with  anything 
approaching  to  distinctness.  About  twelve  o'clock  I 
became  aware,  for  the  third  time,  of  that  unearthly  and 
appalling  sound  which  had  so  astonished  me  before.  It 
now,  however,  continued  for  some  moments,  and  gather- 
ed horrible  intensity  as  it  continued.  At  length,  while 
stupified  and  terror-stricken  I  stood  in  expectation  of,  I 
know  not  what  hideous  destruction,  the  car  vibrated 
with  excessive  violence,  and  a  gigantic  and  flaming 
mass  of  some  material  which  I  could  not  distinguish, 
came  with  the  voice  of  a  thousand  thunders,  roaring 
and  booming  by  the  balloon.  When  my  fears  and 
astonishment  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  I  had  little 
difficulty  in  supposing  it  to  be  some  mighty  volcanic 
fragment  ejected  from  that  world  to  which  I  was  so  ra- 
pidly approaching,  and,  in  all  probability,  one  of  that 
singular  class  of  substances  occasionally  picked  up  on 
the  earth,  and  termed  meteoric  stones  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter appellation. 

April  16/A.  To-day,  looking  upwards  as  well  as  I 
could,  through  each  of  the  side  windows  alternately,  I 
beheld,  to  my  great  delight,  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
moon's  disk  protruding,  as  it  were,  on  all  sides  beyond 
the  huge  circumference  of  the  balloon.  My  agitation 
was  extreme — for  I  had  now  Utile  doubt  of  soon  reach- 
ing the  end  of  my  perilous  voyage.  Indeed  the  labor 
now  required  by  the  condenser  had  increased  to  a  most 
oppressive  degree,  and  allowed  me  scarcely  any  respite 
from  exertion.  Sleep  was  a  matter  nearly  out  of  the 
question.  I  became  quite  ill,  and  my  frame  trembled 
with  exhaustion.  It  was  impossible  that  human  nature 
could  endure  this  state  of  intense  suffering  much  longer. 
During  the  now  brief  interval  of  darkness  a  meteoric 
stone  again  passed  in  my  vicinity,  and  the  frequency  of 
these  phenomena  began  to  occasion  me  much  anxiety 
and  apprehension.  The  consequence  of  a  concussion 
with  any  one  of  them,  would  have  been  inevitable  de- 
struction to  me  and  my  balloon. 

April  Mth.  This  morning  proved  an  epoch  in  my 
voyage.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  thirteenth, 
the  earth  subtended  an  angular  breadth  of  twenty-five 
degrees.  On  the  fourteenth,  this  had  greatly  diminish- 
ed—on the  fifteenth,  a  still  more  rapid  decrease  was  ob- 
servable — and  on  retiring  for  the  night  of  the  sixteenth 
I  had  noticed  an  angle  of  no  more  than  about  seven  de- 
grees and  fifteen  minutes.  What, therefore,  must  have 
been  my  amazement  on  awakening  from  a  brief  and 
disturbed  slumber  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  se- 
venteenth, at  finding  tho  surface  beneath  me  so  sudden- 
ly and  wonderfully  augmented  in  volume  as  to  subtend 
no  less  than  thirty-nine  degrees  in  apparent  angular 
diameter !  I  was  thunderstruck.  No  words — no  earthly 
expression  can  give  nny  adequate  idea  of  the  extreme — 
the  absolute  horror  and  astonishment  with  which  I  was 
seized,  possessed,  and  altogether  overwhelmed.  My 
knees  tottered  beneath  mc— my  teeth  chattered— my 


hair  started  up  on  end.  "  The  balloon  then  had  actually 
burst" — these  were  the  first  tumultuous  ideas  which 
hurried  through  my  mind — "  the  balloon  had  potim-ely 
burst.   I  was  falling — falling— falling— with  the  most 
intense,  the  most  impetuous,  the  most  unparalleled  Te- 
locity.  To  judge  from  the  immense  distance  already 
so  quickly  passed  over,  it  could  not  be  more  than  ten 
minutes,  at  the  farthest,  before  I  should  meet  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  be  hurled  into  annihilation."  But 
at  length  reflection  came  to  my  relief.   I  paused— I  con- 
sidered— and  t  began  to  doubt.  The  matter  was  in- 
possible.   I  could  not  in  any  reason  hate  so  rapidly 
come  down.   There  was  some  mistake.  Not  the  red 
thunderbolt  itself  could  have  so  impetuously  descend  «i. 
Besides,  although  I  was  evidently  approaching  the  sur- 
face below  me,  it  was  with  a  speed  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  velocity  I  had  at  first  to  horribly 
conceived.   This  consideration  served  to  calm  the  per- 
turbation of  my  mind,  and  I  finally  succeeded  in  regard- 
ing the  phenomenon  in  its  proper  point  of  view.  In 
fact  amazement  must  have  fairly  deprived  me  of  my 
senses  when  I  could  not  see  the  vast  difference,  in  ap- 
pearance, between  the  surface  below  roe,  and  the  sur- 
face of  my  mother  earth.   The  latter  was  indeed  oter 
my  head,  and  completely  hidden  by  the  balloon,  while 
the  moon— the  moon  itself  in  all  its  glory— lay  beneath 
me,  and  at  my  feet 

The  stupor  and  surprise  produced  in  my  mind  by  this 
extraordinary  change  in  the  posture  of  affairs  was  per- 
haps, after  all,  that  part  of  the  adventure  least  suscepti- 
ble of  explanation.  For  the  boultvertement  in  itself  ™ 
not  only  natural  and  inevitable,  but  had  been  long  actu- 
ally anticipated  as  a  circumstance  to  be  expected  wbc o- 
evcr  I  should  arrive  at  that  exact  point  of  my  toytge 
where  the  attraction  of  the  planet  should  be  superseded 
by  the  attraction  of  the  satellite— or,  more  precisely, 
where  the  gravitation  of  the  balloon  towards  the  earth 
should  be  less  powerful  than  its  gravitation  towards  the 
moon.  To  be  sure  I  arose  from  a  sound  slumber  with 
all  my  senses  in  confusion  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
very  startling  phenomenon,  and  one  which,  although 
expected,  was  not  expected  at  the  moment.  The  rero- 
lution  itself  must,  of  course,  have  taken  place  in  an 
easy  and  gradual  manner,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that,  had  I  even  been  awake  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence, I  should  have  been  made  aware  of  it  by  any  in- 
ternal evidence  of  an  inversion — that  is  lo  say  by  any 
inconvenience  or  disarrangement  cither  about  my  per- 
son or  about  my  apparatus. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  upon  coming  toadue 
sense  of  my  situation,  and  emerging  from  the  terror 
w  hich  had  absorbed  every  faculty  of  my  soul,  my  men- 
tion was,  in  the  first  place,  wholly  directed  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  general  physical  appearance  o!  the 
moon.  It  lay  beneath  me  like  a  chart,  and  although  I 
judged  it  to  be  still  at  no  inconsiderable  distance,  the 
indentures  of  its  surface  were  defined  to  my  risk*  w1t' 
a  most  striking  and  altogether  unaccountable  distinct- 
ness. The  entire  absence  of  ocean  or  sea,  and  indeed 
of  any  lake  or  river,  or  body  of  water  whatsoever, 
struck  me,  at  the  first  glance,  as  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  in  its  geological  condition.  Yet,  strange  to  »y 
I  beheld  vast  level  regions  of  a  character  decidedly  al- 
luvial—although by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  hem- 
isphere in  sight  was  covered  with  innumerable  Tokaaic 
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mountains,  conical  in  shape,  and  having  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  artificial  than  of  natural  protuberances. 
The  highest  among  them  does  not  exceed  three  and 
three  quarter  miles  in  perpendicular  elevation — but 
a  map  of  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Campi  Phlegraei 
would  afford  to  your  Excellencies  a  belter  idea  of  their 
general  surface  than  any  unworthy  description  I  might 
think  proper  to  attempt.  The  greater  part  of  them 
were  in  a  slate  of  evident  eruption,  and  gave  me  fear- 
fully to  understand  their  fury  and  their  power  by  the 
thunders  of  the  miscalled  meteoric  stones 
now  rushed  upwards  by  the  balloon  with  a  fre- 
quency more  and  more  appalling. 

Jtpril  1814.  To-day  I  found  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  moon's  apparent  bulk,  and  the  evidently  accelerated 
velocity  of  my  descent  began  to  fill  me  with  alarm.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  my 
■peculations  upon  the  possibility  of  a  passage  to  the 
noon,  the  existence  in  its  vicinity  of  an  atmosphere 
dense  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  planet  had  enter- 
ed largely  into  my  calculations — this  loo  in  spite  of 
many  theories  to  the  contrary,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
in  spite  of  the  positive  evidence  of  our  senses.  Upon 
the  resistance,  or  more  properly,  upon  the  support  of 
this  atmosphere,  existing  in  the  state  of  density  ima 
gined,  1  had,  of  course,  entirely  depended  for  the  safety 
of  my  ultimate  descent.  Should  1  then,  after  all,  prove 
to  have  been  mistaken,  I  had  in  consequence  nothing 
better  to  expect  as  a  finale  to  my  adventure  than  being 
dashed  into  atoms  against  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
satellite.  And  indeed  I  had  now  every  reason  to  be 
terrified.  My  distance  from  the  moon  was  compare 
lively  trifling,  while  the  labor  required  by  the  condenser 
was  diminished  not  at  all,  and  I  could  discover  no  indi- 
cation whatever  of  a  decreasing  rarity  in  the  air. 

Jipril  19th.    This  morning,  to  my  great  joy,  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  surface  of  the  moon  being  frightfully 
near,  and  my  apprehensions  excited  to  the  utmost,  the 
pump  of  my  condenser  at  length  gave  evident  tokens  of 
an  alteration  in  the  atmosphere.   By  ten  I  had  reason 
to  believe  its  density  considerably  increased.  By  eleven 
very  little  labor  was  necessary  at  the  apparatus — and 
at  twelve  o'clock,  with  some  hesitation,  I  ventured  to 
unscrew  the  tourniquet,  when,  finding  no  inconvenience 
from  having  done  so,  I  finally  threw  open  the  gum-elas- 
tic chamber,  and  unrigged  it  from  around  the  car.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  spasms  and  violent  bcadach 
were  the  immediate  consequence  of  an  experiment  so 
precipitate  and  full  of  danger.  *  But  these  and  other 
difficulties  attending  respiration,  as  they  were  by  no 
means  so  great  as  to  put  me  in  peril  of  my  life,  I  deter- 
mined to  endure  as  I  best  could,  in  consideration  of  my 
leaving  them  behind  me  momentarily  in  my  approach 
to  the  denser  strata  near  the  moon.   This  approach, 
however,  was  still  impetuous  in  the  extreme,  and  it  soon 
became  alarmingly  certain  that,  although  I  had  proba- 
bly not  been  deceived  in  the  expectation  of  an  atmos- 
phere dense  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  satellite, 
still  I  had  been  wrong  in  supposing  this  density,  even  at 
the  surface,  at  all  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  great 
weight  contained  in  the  car  of  my  balloon.   Yet  this 
should  have  been  the  case,  and  in  an  equal  degree  as  nt 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  actual  gravity  of  bodies  at 
either  planet  being  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  atmosphe- 
ric condensation.   That  il  was  not  the  case  however  my 


precipitous  downfall  gave  testimony  enough — why  it 
was  not  so,  can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to 
those  possible  geological  disturbances  to  which  I  have 
formerly  alluded.  At  all  events  I  was  now  close  upon 
the  planet,  and  coming  down  with  most  terrible  impetu- 
osity. I  lost  not  a  moment  accordingly  in  throwing 
overboard  first  my  ballast,  then  my  water-kegs,  then 
my  condensing  apparatus  and  gum-elastic  chamber,  and 
finally  every  individual  article  within  the  car.  But  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  I  still  fell  with  horrible  rapidity, 
and  was  now  not  more  than  half  a  mile  at  farthest  from 
the  surface.  As  a  last  resource,  therefore,  having  got  rid 
of  my  coat,  hat,  and  boots,  I  cut  loose  from  the  balloon 
the  ear  itself,  which  was  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  and 
thus,  clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  hoop  of  the  net- 
work, I  had  barely  time  to  observe  that  the  whole  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was  thickly  interspersed 
with  diminutive  habitations,  ere  I  tumbled  headlong 
into  the  very  heart  of  a  fantastical-looking  city,  and 
into  ihe  middle  of  a  vast  crowd  of  ugly  little  people, 
who  none  of  them  uttered  a  single  syllable,  or  gave 
themselves  the  least  trouble  to  render  me  assistance,  but 
stood,  like  a  parcel  of  idiots,  grinning  in  a  ludicrous 
manner,  and  eyeing  me  and  my  balloon  askant  with 
their  arms  set  a-kimbo.  I  turned  from  them  in  contempt, 
and  gazing  upwards  at  the  earth  so  lately  left,  and  left 
perhaps  forever,  beheld  it  like  a  huge,  dull,  copper 
shield,  about  two  degrees  in  diameter,  fixed  immoveably 
in  the  heavens  overhead,  and  lipped  on  one  of  its  edges 
with  a  crescent  border  of  ihe  most  brilliant  gold.  No 
traces  of  land  or  water  could  be  discovered,  and  the 
whole  was  clouded  with  variable  spots,  and  belted  with 
tropical  and  equatorial  zones. 

Thus,  may  il  please  your  Excellencies,  after  a  scries 
of  great  anxieties,  unheard  of  dangers,  and  unparalleled 
escapes,  I  had,  at  length,  on  ihe  nineteenth  day  of  my 
departure  from  Rotterdam,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  voyage  undoubtedly  the  most  extraordinary, 
and  the  most  momentous  ever  accomplished,  under- 
taken, or  conceived  by  any  denizen  of  earth.  But  my 
adventures  yet  remain  to  be  related.  And  indeed  your 
Excellencies  may  well  imagine  that  after  a  residence  of 
five  years  upon  a  planet  not  only  deeply  interesting  in 
its  own  peculiar  character,  but  rendered  doubly  so  by 
its  intimate  connection,  in- capacity  of  satellite,  with  the 
world  inhabited  by  man,  I  may  have  intelligence  for  the 
private  ear  of  the  States'  College  of  Astronomers  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  details,  however  wonderful, 
of  the  mere  voyage  which  so  happily  concluded.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  case.  I  have  much — very  much  which  it 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  communicate.  I 
have  much  to  say  of  the  climate  of  the  planet — of  its 
wonderful  alternations  of  heat  and  cold— of  unmitigated 
and  burning  sunshine  for  one  fortnight,  and  more  than 
polar  severity  of  winter  for  the  next — of  a  constant 
transfer  of  moisture,  by  distillation  m  vacuo,  from  the 
point  beneath  the  sun  to  ihe  point  the  farthest  from  it — 
of  a  variable  zone  of  running  water— of  the  people 
themselves— of  their  manners,  customs,  and  political 
institutions — of  their  peculiar  physical  construction — of 
their  ugliness — of  their  want  of  ears,  those  useless  ap- 
pendages in  an  atmosphere  so  peculiarly  modified  as  to 
be  insufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  any  but  Ihe  loudest 
sounds— of  their  consequent  ignorance  of  the  use  and 
I  properties  of  speech — of  Iheir  substitute  for  speech 
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in  a  singular  method  of  intercommunication — of  the  I  Imprimis.  That  certain  wags  in  Rotterdam  hate 
incomprehensible  connection  between  each  particular  certain  especial  antipathies  to  certain  burgoniasicrs 


individual  in  the  moon,  with  some  particular  individual 
on  the  earth— a  connection  analogous  with,  and  depend* 
ing  upon  that  of  the  orbs  of  the  planet  and  the  satellite, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  lives  and  destinies  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  one  are  interwoven  with  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other — and  above  all, 
if  it  so  please  your  Excellencies,  above  all  of  these  dark 
and  hideous  mysteries  which  lie  in  the  outer  regions  of 
the  moon — regions  which,  owing  to  the  almost  miracu- 
lous accordance  of  the  satellite's  rotation  on  its  own 
axis  with  its  sideral  revolution  about  the  earth,  have 
never  yet  been  turned,  and,  by  God's  mercy,  never  shall 
be  turned  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  telescopes  of  man.  All 
this,  and  more — much  more — would  I  most  willingly 
detail.  But  to  be  brief,  I  must  have  my  reward.  I 
am  pining  for  a  return  to  my  family  and  to  my  home: 
and  as  the  price  of  any  farther  communications  on  my 
part — in  consideration  of  the  light  which  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  throw  upon  many  very  important  branches 
of  physical  and  metaphysical  science — I  must  solicit, 
through  the  influence  of  your  honorable  body,  a  pardon 
for  the  crime  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  in  the  death 
of  the  creditors  upon  my  departure  from  Rotterdam. 
This,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  Its 
bearer,  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  whom  I  have  prevail- 
ed upon,  and  properly  instructed,  to  be  my  messenger 
to  the  earth,  will  await  your  Excellencies'  pleasure,  and 
return  to  me  with  the  pardon  in  question,  if  it  can,  in 
any  manner,  be  obtained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c  your  Excellencies  very 
humble  servant,  bans  fhaall. 

Upon  finishing  the  perusal  of  this  very  extraordinary 
document,  Professor  Rub-a-dub,  it  is  said,  dropped  his 
pipe  upon  the  ground  in  the  extremity  of  his  surprise, 
and  Mynheer  Superbus  Von  Underduk,  having  taken 
off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  and  deposited  them  in 
his  pocket,  so  far  forgot  both  himself  and  his  dignity, 
as  to  turn  round  three  times  upon  his  heel  in  the  quim- 
csccnce  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  matter — the  pardon  should  be  ob- 
tained. So  at  least  swore  with  a  round  oath,  Professor 
Rub-a-dub,  and  so  finally  thought  the  illustrious  Von 
Underduk,  as  he  took  the  arm  of  his  brother  in  science, 
and  without  saying  a  word,  began  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  home  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  to  be 
adopted.  Having  reached  the  door,  however,  of  the 
burgomaster's  dwelling,  the  Professor  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, that  as  the  messenger  had  thought  proper  to  dis- 
appear—no doubt  frightened  to  death  by  the  savage 
appearance  of  the  burghers  of  Rotterdam — the  pardon 
would  be  of  Httlc  use,  as  no  one  but  a  man  of  the  moon 
would  undertake  a  voyage  to  so  horrible  a  distance. 
To  the  truth  of  this  observation  the  burgomaster  as- 
sented, and  the  matter  was  therefore  at  an  end.  Not 
so,  however,  rumors  and  speculations.  The  letter, 
having  been  published,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  gossip 
and  opinion.  .Some  of  the  overwise  even  made  them- 
selves ridiculous,  by  decrying  the  whole  business  as 
nothing  better  than  a  hoax.  But  hoax,  with  these  sort 
of  people,  is,  I  believe,  a  general  term  for  all  matters 
above  their  comprehension.  For  my  part  I  cannot  con- 
ceive upon  what  data  they  have  founded  such  an  accu- 
sation.  Let  us  see  what  they  say: 


and 

Don't  understand  at  all. 

Secondly.  That  an  odd  little  d  warf  and  bottle  con- 
jurer, both  of  whose  cars,  for  some  misdemeanor,  have 
been  cut  off  close  to  his  bead,  has  been  missing  for 
several  days  from  the  neighboring  city  of  Bruges. 

Well— what  of  that? 

Thirdly.  That  the  newspapers  which  were  stuck 
all  over  the  little  balloon  were  newspapers  of  Holland, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  made  in  the  moon. 
They  were  dirty  pa  pen — very  dirty — and  Gluck,  the 
printer,  would  take  his  bible  oath  to  their  having  been 
printed  in  Rotterdam. 
He  was  mistaken — undoubtedly— mistaken. 
Fourthly.  That  Hans  Phaall  himself,  the  drunken 
villain,  and  the  three  very  idle  gentlemen  styled  his 
creditors,  were  all  seen,  no  longer  than  two  or  three 
days  ago,  in  the  tippling  house  in  the  suburbs,  having 
just  returned,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  from  a  trip 
beyond  the  sea. 

Don't  believe  it— don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
Lastly.  That  it  is  an  opinion  very  generally  re- 
ceived, or  which  ought  to  be  generally  received,  that 
die  College  of  Astronomers  in  the  city  of  Rotterdam— 
as  well  as  all  other  Colleges  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world— not  to  mention  Colleges  and  Astronomers  in 
general — are,  to  say  the  least  of  the  matter,  not  a  whit 
better,  nor  greater,  nor  wiser  than  they  ought  to  be. 

The  d  1,  you  say !  Now  that's  too  bad.  Why, 

hang  the  people,  they  should  be  prosecuted  for  a 
libel.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  you  know  nothing  about 
the  business.  You  are  ignorant  of  Astronomy — and  of 
things  in  general.  The  voyage  was  made — it  was  in- 
deed—and made,  too,  by  Hans  Phaall.  I  wonder,  for 
my  part,  you  do  not  perceive  at  once  that  the  letter— 
the  document — is  intrinsically — is  astronomically  true — 
and  that  it  carries  upon  its  very  face  the  evidence  of  its 
icily. 


For  the 


It  Is  the  law  throughout  the  Old  Dominion, 
When  some  poor  devil  dies  in  peace  or  battle, 
The  executor  mmrt  be  of  the  opinion 
Hie  good*  are  periehing,  and  aell  each  chattel ; 


Hosts,  howw,  cows,  and  every  sort  of  cattle 
Cupa,  xaucers,  iwingle  trees  and  looking  gli 
Ploughs,  pou  and  pans,  teakettle*  i 

A  man  who  never  quotes,  it  has  been  said,  will  in 
return  never  be  quoted.  By  way  therefore  of  quoting, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  being  quoted,  I  have  quoted  a 
poem  of  my  own,  which  •*  will  never  be  published,"  writ- 
ten  in  attempted  imitation  of  Beppo,  and  describing  a 
sale  in  Virginia.  Who  has  not  seen  something  like  the 
following  staring  him  in  the  face,  on  the  side  of  a  store 
or  tavern,  or  upon  the  post  of  a  sign-board  where  seve- 
ral roads  meet  ?  44  /  shd  purteed  to  set  to  the  Ughesi  bid- 
der, on  Saterday  theZdof  Janeicary  nest,  at  Blank,  aU  the 
housd  and  kitchen  fernitar  of  the  late  David  Double,  Esq. 
together  with  alt  the  horses,  tnuels,  sheep  and  hoges.  Cash 
on  all  sums  of  fire  dollars  and  under,  and  a  credit  «f  tu tier 
months  on  the  baUanct,    Bond  with  aproved  stkunly  trill 
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he  requUrd,"  ifc   Such  a  notification  as  the  above, 
which  ia  copied  verbatim  et  spellalim,  operates  like  an 
electric  shock  on  a  whole  neighborhood  in  that  portion 
of  the  country  in  which  1  reside,  especially  upon  thai 
part  of  the  population  which  can  least  afford  to  buy 
bargains.   The  temptation  of  long  credit  is  too  great 
to  be  resisted,  although  no  calculations  of  the  ultimate 
ability  to  pay  arc  ever  made.    The  grand  desideratum 
is,  to  obtain  the  necessary  security,  and  to  purchase  to 
s  greater  amount  than  five  dollars.    I  am  myself  in- 
fected by  this  prevailing  malady,  and  frequently  buy 
what  is  of  no  manner  of  use  to  me,  simply  because  no 
cash  is  required,  and  bonds  are  hard  to  collect,  and 
suits  may  be  put  off  by  continuances,  and  matters  of 
this  sort  after  all,  may  be  settled  by  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators.  Among  the  rest  therefore,  on  the  day 
appointed  by  the  aforesaid  notification,  I  mounted  my 
horse,  and  sallied  out  upon  the  road  leading  to  Blank, 
and  fell  in  with  a  large  party  going  to  the  sale,  principal- 
ly managers,  as  they  call  themselves  now-a-days,  on  the 
neighboring  estates.    Formerly  they  were  yclept  over- 
seers, but  the  term  is  falling  into  disuse,  as  conveying 
the  idea  of  something  derogatory.   They  were  mount* 
ed  in  every  variety  of  style ;  there  were  long  tails,  and 
bob  tails,  and  nicked  tails ;  and  I  saw  at  least  one  sheep 
skin  saddle  and  grape  vine  bridle.    By  the  by,  talking 
of  grape  vines,  what  a  country  ours  is  for  this  invalua- 
ble article.   Here  is  no  need  of  hemp  manufactories. 
Nature,  in  her  exuberant  goodness,  has  supplied  an 
abundance  of  primitive  rope,  which  is  just  as  conve- 
nient and  efficacious  as  the  best  cordage,  whether  a 
man  wants  to  hang  himself  or  a  dog — whether  he  wants 
a  cap  for  his  fence,  a  backhand  for  his  plough -horse,  a 
pair  of  leading  lines,  or  a  girth  for  his  saddle.  Why 
should  we  be  the  advocates  of  a  tariff,  when  nature 
supplies  us  in  peace  or  war  with  this  and  many  other 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  among  which  I  once  heard 
a  Chotanker  enumerate  mint.  "Why,"  said  he,  "  should 
we  fear  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  a  separation  of  the 
north  from  the  south,  when  there  is  not  a  sprig  of  mint 
in  all  New  England  ?h  When  this  was  said,  perad ven- 
ture it  might  be  true;  but  to  my  certain  knowledge,  at 
this  day  the  word  julap  is  well  understood  much  farther 
north  than  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line.   Pardon  me, 
reader,  this  digression— for  I  am  mounted  to-day  on  a 
rough-going,  headstrong  animal,  that  will  bare  his  own 
way,  and  wants  to  turn  aside  into  every  by-path  which 
he  sees,  and  is  as  "  taiUyard  a  pony"  as  that  ridden  by 
Dumbiedikes,  when  be  followed  Jeanie  Deans  to  lend 
her  the  purse  of  gold.  But  to  return.  I  cannot  let  this  op- 
portunity slip  of  singling  out  one  of  this  group  of  horse- 
men for  description,  that  you  may  have  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  sort  of  folks  and  horses  that  live  hereabouts. 
Wert  thou  ever  upon  Hoecake  Ridge  ?  and  hast  thou 
ever  met  in  winter,  a  thorough  bred  native  of  that  re- 
gion, mounted  upon  his  little  shaggy  pony,  "  skelping 
on  through  dub  and  mire,"  like  Tom  O*  Shanter?  Here 
he  was  to  day,  in  his  element,  dressed  in  Nankin  panta- 
loons and  a  thin  cotton  jacket,  and  riding  in  the  teeih  of 
a  strong  northwester,  singing  "  Life  let  us  cherish,"  His 
saddle  had  no  skirts,  having  been  robbed  of  those  use- 
less appendages  by  some  rogue  who  wanted  a  pair  of 
brogues;  his  bridle  had  as  many  knots  as  the  sea  ser- 
pent.   But  my  business  is  not  so  much  with  him  as 
with  hi*  pony,  whose  head  and  neck  may  be  aptly  re- 
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presented  by  a  maul  and  its  handle.  His  tail  is  six 
inches  long,  and  standing  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees with  his  back;  his  hair  is  long  and  shaggy;  he 
is  cat-hammed,  and  his  chest  so  narrow  that  his  fore  legs 
almost  touch  one  another ;  his  eyes  snap  fire  when  you 
plague  him.  You  may  talk  of  improving  the  breed  of 
horses-  Tell  me  not  of  your  Eclipses,  your  Henrys — 
of  Arabians  or  Turks.  They  may  be  all  very  well  in 
iheir  places,  but  this  pony  is  the  animal  for  my  country. 
He  can  bite  the  grass  which  is  absolutely  invisible  to 
human  eyes,  and  subsist  upon  it.  If  you  would  give 
him  six  ears  of  corn  twice  a  day,  be  would  be  almost 
too  fat  to  travel.  Ho  never  stumbles.  Give  him  the 
rein,  and  he  will  pick  his  path  as  carefully  as  a  lady. 
His  powers  of  endurance  exceed  the  camel's.  His  mas- 
ter is  a  sot,  and  his  horse  will  stand  all  night  at  a  tip- 
pling shop,  gnawing  a  fence  rail ;  be  almost  prefers  it  to 
a  corn-stalk  which  has  been  lying  out  all  winter,  his 
common  food.  When  his  master  comes  forth  and 
mounts,  he  studies  attitudes.  If  the  rider  reel  to  the 
right,  the  pony  leans  to  the  starboard  side ;  if  to  the 
IcA,  he  tacks  to  suit  him.  If  the  master  fall,  he  falls 
clear,  having  no  girth  to  his  saddle,  and  the  pony  docs 
not  waste  lime  in  useless  meditation  upon  accidents  that 
will  happen  to  the  best  of  us,  but  moves  homeward 
with  accelerated  velocity,  leaping  every  obstacle  in  his 
way  to  his  brush  stable. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  drop  in  alongside  of  the 
man  who  was  mounted  upon  this  incomparable  animal, 
and  complimenting  him  upon  his  philosophy  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  song,  and  on  the  dexterity  of  his  horse,  I 
soon  found  he  was  a  great  politician,  and  we  chatted 
most  agreeably  until  our  arrival  at  the  place  of  sale. 

He  was  a  violent  ,  but  not  a  word  of  politics  ; 

literature  and  politics  are  different  matters  altogether. 
You  may  be  a  great  politician,  you  know,  without  a 
pirticle  of  literature.  Politicians  are  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  bear  a  joke ;  and  if  I  were  even  to  glance 
at  the  discourse  of  my  neighbors,  there  arc  many  who 
would  not  submit  to  this  interference  with  their  exclu- 
sive business;  they  would  see  in  it  "more  dtvils  than 
vast  hell  could  hold."  Tho  world  must  therefore  be 
content  to  lose  the  humor  of  my  singular  acquaintance, 
as  1  cannot  possibly  do  justice  to  his  conceptions  with- 
out the  mention  of  names.  I  shall  die  though,  unless  I 
find  some  occasion  of  disclosing  them ;  for  old  Hardcas- 
lle's  man  Diggory  was  never  more  diverted  at  his  story 
of  the  grouse  in  the  gun-room,  than  was  I  at  the  politi- 
cal conceits  of  my  Hoecake-ridger.  Having  arrived 
at  Blank,  wo  hung  our  horses,  as  Virginians  always  do 
after  riding  them,  and  entered  the  grounds  before  a  ve- 
nerable looking  building  which  had  been  completely 
embowelled,  and  its  contents  were  piled  in  promiscuous 
heaps  in  various  parts  of  the  yard.  Within  the  great 
house,  as  it  is  usually  styled,  was  already  assembled 
around  a  blazing  fire,  a  crowd  of  exceedingly  noisy 
folks,  all  talking  at  once,  and  nobody  apparently  listen, 
ing.  The  names  of  our  leading  men  sounded  on  every 
side,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel  never  witnessed  a  greater 
confusion  of  tongues.  For  my  own  part,  it  always 
makes  me  melancholy  to  contemplate  this  inroad  of 
Goths  and  Vandals  upon  apartments  which  were  once 
perhaps  so  sacred,  and  kept  in  order  wit))  such  sed- 
ulous attention.  It  seems  a  profs  nation— -a  want  of 
respect  for  the  recently  dead,  and  a  cruel  outrage  upon 
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the  feelings  of  the  surviving  family.  Nothing  escapes 
the  prying  eye  of  curiosity — the  rude  footstep  invades 
the  very  penetralia.  The  household  gods,  the  Dii  Pe- 
nates are  all  upturned ;  and  mirth  and  jesting  reign 
amidst  the  precincts  of  woe.  I  felt  liko  a  jackal  tear- 
ing open  the  grave  for  my  prey.  The  crier,  the  high 
priest  of  these  infernal  orgies,  now  came  forward  with 
his  badge  of  office,  the  jug  of  whiskey,  and  announced 
that  the  sale  would  commence  as  soon  as  he  could 
wet  his  whistle,  which  he  proceeded  to  do,  and  then 
began  to  ply  his  customers.  It  is  wonderful  to  think 
how  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  finding  out 
metaphors  to  describe  the  detestable  act  of  tippling. 
The  renowned  biographer  of  Washington  and  Marion 
has  imbodied  a  number  of  these  in  one  of  his  minor 
performances;  but  several  which  I  heard  this  day  were 
hew  to  me,  and  escaped  his  researches ;  thus,  I  heard 
one  upbraid  another  for  being  too  fond  of  "  tossing  his 
head  back,"  while  a  third  invited  his  companion  to  "rai- 
tU  the  $topper" — and  upon  my  taking  a  very  moderate 
drink,  and  so  weak  that  a  temperance  man  would 
scarcely  have  frowned  upon  me,  I  was  clapped  on  the 
back  and  jeered  for  my  fondness  of  the  creature,  since 
I  was  willing  to  swallow  an  ocean  of  water  to  get  at  a 
drop.  In  a  very  short  time  the  liquid  fire  of  the  Greeks 
ran  through  the  veins  of  the  crowd,  and  they  were 
quickly  ripe  for  bidding— 

"  Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn, 
What  danger*  thou  canst  make  us  worn ; 
Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil— 
Wi'  Usquebaugh  we'll  face  ibe  devlh" 

The  "  swats  sae  ream'd"  in  their  noddles,  that  every 
thing  sold  at  a  price  far  beyond  its  value,  and  our  crier 
became  so  exceedingly  facetious,  and  cracked  so  many 
excellent  ironical  jokes,  that  it  is  a  pity  they  should  b 
lost.  Being  unskilled  however  in  stenography,  I  could 
not  take  down  his  words,  and  only  remember  that 
every  untrimmed  ©to  field  colt  was  a  regular  descendant 
of  Eclipse ;  the  long  nosed  hogs  were  unquestionably 
Parkinson ;  the  sheep,  Merinoes ;  the  cattle  which  were 
notoriously  all  horn,  were  short  horns,  &c  fiic  They 
seemed  to  me  but  a  scurvy  set  of  animals ;  but  those 
who  saw  through  a  glass  durkly,  seemed  to  entertain  a 
very  different  opinion.  The  "  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast 
and  furious,"  "till  first  a  caper  sin  anither"  "they 
lost  their  reason  a'  thegither,"  and  the  sale  closed  in  one 
wild  uproarious  scuffle  for  every  thing  at  any  price 
whatever. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  return  home,  an  impor- 
tant consideration  which  had  been  wholly  overlooked  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  mounting  our  horses  having  been 
overcome  after  many  trials,  we  began  to  "witch  the 
■world  with"  feats  of  "noble  horsemanship."  Such 
"  racing  and  chasing"  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days 
of  Cannobie  lea,  and  quizzing  became  the  order  of  the 
evening.  Perceiving  the  mettlesome  nature  of  my  steed, 
my  friend  the  politician  and  philosopher,  seemed  resolved 
upon  unhorsing  me,  notwithstanding  my  entreaties  that 
he  would  forbear;  and  by  dint  of  riding  violently  up  to 
me,  and  shouting  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  he  so 
alarmed  my  nag,  that  he  seized  the  bit  between  his 
teeth,  and  away  I  flew,  John  Gilpin  like,  to  the  infi- 
nite amusement  of  my  persecutor,  until  I  was  safely 
deposited  in  a  mud  hole,  near  my  own  gate,  from 
~  had  to  finish  my  journey  on  foot,  and  appear 


before  my  helpmate  in  a  condition  that  reflected  greatly 
upon  my  character.  As  a  finale  to  this  mortifying  bu- 
siness, my  purchases  were  brought  home  the  next  day, 
and  were  most  unceremoniously  thrown  out  of  door*  by 
my  wife,  as  utterly  useless,  being  literally  sans  eyes, 
.sans  teeth,  sans  every  thing ;  cracked  pitchers,  broken 
pots,  spiders  without  legs,  jugs  without  handle*,  et  id 
genua 
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THE  IWFIDEL,  or  the  Fall  of  Mexico,  m  rtmnce,  h,  the  nAtr 
of  C*Ututr.  Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  ft.  Blaacbari 

The  second  effort  of  the  author  of  Calavar,  pre  us 
no  reason  for  revoking  the  favorable  opinion  which  we 
expressed  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  of  fictitious  narra- 
tive, in  noticing  the  first.  On  the  contrary,  that  opi- 
nion is  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  a  perusal  of  the 
Infidel.  It  is  a  work  of  great  power,  and  although,  as 
as  the  case  with  Calavar,  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  delineation  of  scenes  of  slaughter  and  violence— 


with  the  stratagems  of  war — the  plots  of  conspirai 
the  stirring  incidents  of  siege  and  sortie— and  ibe  thrill- 
ing details  of  individual  prowess  or  general  onslaught— 
yet  it  abounds  in  passages  which  give  a  pleasing  relief 
to  the  almost  too  frequently  recurring  incidents  of  peril 
and  adventure.  It  is  true  that  this  work  does  not  possos, 
to  by  far  the  same  extent,  those  enchanting  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery,  which  abounded  in  Calavar : 
but  the  cause  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fatt, 
that  the  scene  of  action  is  the  same  in  both  works,  and 
in  a  natural  aversion  of  the  author  to  repeat  his  own  pic- 
Still,  as  a  whole,  we  think  the  Infidel  fully  equal 
to  its  predecessor,  and  in  some  respects  superior.  The 
principal  female  character  is  drawn  with  far  great- 
er vigor,  th.\n  marked  the  heroine  of  Calavar,  although 
the  prominent  features  in  the  sketch  of  the  impassioned 
Monjonaxa,  are  of  a  masculine  kind.   She  «  indeed  a 
most  powerful  and  eccentric  creation,  and  adds  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  narrative.    Still  we  think  it  prohle. 
matical  whether  the  author  is  capable  of  success  in  » 
purely  feminine  picture  of  female  character.  Zelabu- 
alia,  the  daughter  of  Montezuma,  a  gentler  being  than  U 
Monjonaza,  doc*  not  give  him  a  claim  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction, as  she  is  brought  forward  but  seldom,  and  wv 
tains  no  important  part  in  the  action  of  the  drama. 

The  period  at  which  the  narrative  of  the  In6deleon> 
mences,  is  a  few  months  after  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
the  Spaniards  from  Mexico,  during  the  "Piocbe  Trisie, 
so  powerfully  described  in  Calavar.   Cortes  had  r«-o> 
ganized  his  forces,  re-united  his  allies,  and  was  prepu- 
ing  for  the  siege  of  Mexico,  now  rendered  strong  m 
defences  by  the  valor,  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  «» 
emperor,  Guatimotin.   Tezcuco  is  the  scene  of  the 
lier  events,  where  Cortes  was  engaged  in  completing  »» 
preparations,  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  construct**1 
of  a  fleet  of  brigantines,  to  command  the  sea  of  Anaho- 
ac,  and  co-operate  in  the  meditated  attack  upon  t»* 
great  city. 

The  hero  of  the  story,  Juan  Lerma,  a  former  protege 
of  Cortes  but  who  has  fallen  tinder  his  displease** 
the  pivot  on  which  the  main  interest  of  the  work  * 
made  lo  turn.  He  is  imprisoned,  and  ultimately  fu- 
elled by  Guatimozin,  who  carries  him  to 
The  details  of  a  treasonable  plot 
General,  headed  by  Villafiuta,  one  of  the  most 
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cated  of  villains,  is  skilfully  interwoven  with  this  por- 
tion of  the  narrative.  The  mysterious  Monjmaxa,  is 
also  a  prominent  character  in  the  scenes  at  Tezeuco. 

The  action  charges  in  the  second  volume  to  Mexico, 
where  the  unfortunate  Lerraa  is  retained  by  the  Empe- 
ror, who  is  described  as  possessing  all  the  noble  virtues 
of  Christianity,  although  his  pagan  faith  gives  the  title 
to  the  book. 

The  details  of  the  siege  are  given  in  the  same  power- 
ful style  as  characterised  the  combats  in  Calavar.  In- 
deed it  is  in  descriptions  of  battles,  that  we  think  the 
author  excels,  and  is  transcendently  superior  to  any 
modern  writer.  When  his  armies  meet,  he  causes  us 
to  feel  the  shock,  and  to  realize  each  turn  of  fortune  by 
a  minuteness  of  description,  which,  is  never  confused 
When  his  heroes  engage  hand  to  hand,  we  see  each 
blow,  each  parry,  each  advantage,  each  vicissitude,  with 
a  thrilling  distinctness.  The  war  cry  is  in  our  ears— 
the  flashing  of  steel — the  muscular  energy — the  glowing 
eyes — the  dilating  forms  of  the  warriors,  are  before  us. 
The  effect  of  such  delineations  it  is  difficult  to  describe ; 
they  arouse  in  us  whatever  of  martial  fire  we  possess, 
until  we  feel  like  the  war  horse  viewing  a  distant  com- 
bat, "who  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  voice  of  the 
captains,  and  the  shouting.*'  Another  point  of  excel- 
lence in  our  author,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  paints  to 
os  the  rastness  of  a  barbarian  multitude.  His  descrip- 
tions of  myriads,  appeal  to  the  sense  with  graphic  effect. 
Although  we  do  not  generally  indulge  in  long  extracts 
from  works  like  this,  yet,  as  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  with  which  such  scenes  are 
presented  by  the  author,  we  take  from  the  second  vo- 
lume the  description  of  the  battle  of  the  ambuscades,  the 
last  successful  struggle  made  by  Guatimozin  to  repel 
tbo  besiegers,  who  had  already  hemmed  in  the  city  on 
the  several  causeways,  and  mostly  destroyed  the  water 
suburbs.  The  Mexicans,  as  a  part  of  their  system  of 
defence,  had  perforated  the  causeways  at  short  inter- 
vals, with  deep  ditches,  which  were  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards,  one  by  one,  after  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance- Cortes,  with  his  followers,  on  the  occasion  de- 
scribed, had  forced  one  of  the  dikes,  and  with  his  cha- 
racteristic impetuosity,  pursued  the  flying  Mexicans  into 
the  city,  attended  by  about  twenty  horsemen  only,  the 
foot  being  far  in  the  rear.  The  enemy  gave  way  with 
apparent  signs  of  fear,  which  was  not  habitual,  and 
Cortes  had  already  been  advised  that  an  ambuscade 
was  evidently  contemplated ;  but  the  frenzy  of  battle 
made  htm  deaf  to  prudent  counsel  : 

CHAP.  XV,  VOL.  2. 

The  horsemen  pursued  along  the  dike,  spearing,  or 
tumbling  into  the  water,  the  few  who  had  the  heart  to 
resist;  and  so  great  was,  or  seemed,  the  terror  of  the 
barbarians,  that  the  victors  penetrated  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  island,  until  the  turrets  of  houses,  from 
which  they  were  separated  only  by  the  lateral  canals, 
darkened  them  with  their  shadows.  Upon  these  were 
clustered  many  pagans,  who  shot  at  them  both  arrows 
and  darts,  but  with  so  little  energy,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
despondence  or  fatuity  had  robbed  them  of  their  usual 
vigor.  Hence,  the  excited  cavaliers  gave  them  but  little 
attention,  not  doubling  that  they  would  be  soon  dis- 
lodged by  the  infantry.  They  were  even  regardless  of 
circumstances  still  more  menacing;  and  if  a  lethargy 
beset  the  infidel  that  day,  it  is  equally  certnin  that  a 
species  of  distraction  overwhelmed  the  brains  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  seemed  as  if  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition  depended  mora  upon  thetr  following  the  fugi- 


tives to  the  temple-square  than  upon  any  other  feat; 
and  to  this  they  encouraged  one  another  with  vivas  and 
invocations  to  the  saints.  They  could  already  behold 
the  huge  bulk  of  the  pyramid,  rising  up  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  as  if  it  shut  up  the  street;  and  its  terraced 
sides,  thronged  with  multitudes  of  men,  seemed  to 
prove  to  them,  that  the  frighted  Mexicans  were  running 
to  their  gods  for  protection.  It  is  true,  they  perceived 
vast  bodies  of  infidels  blocking  up  the  avenue  afur,  as 
if  to  dispute  their  passage  beyond  the  canallcd  portion 
of  the  island;  but  they  regarded  them  with  scorn. 

They  rushed  onwards,  occasionally  arrested  by  some 
flying  group,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

There  was  a  place,  not  far  within  the  limits  of  the 
island,  where  they  found  the  causeway,  for  the  space  of 
at  least  sixty  paces,  bo  delved  and  pared  away  on  either 
side,  that  it  scarce  afforded  a  passage  for  two  horsemen 
abreast.  The  device  was  of  recent  execution,  for  they 
beheld  the  mattocks  of  laborers  still  sticking  in  the 
earth,  as  if  that  moment  abandoned.  This  circumstance, 
so  strange,  so  novel,  and  so  ominious,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, would  have  aroused  I  hem  to  suspicion.  The 
passage,  as  it  was,  so  contracted,  broken,  and  rugged, 
looked  prodigiously  like  the  Al-Sirat,  or  bridge  to  para- 
dise of  the  Mussulmans,— that  arch,  narrow  as  the 
thread  of  a  famished  spider,  over  which  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  be  precipitated  than  to  pass  with  safety.  Yet 
«rim  and  threatening  as  it  was,  there  was  but  one 
among  the  cavaliers  who  raised  a  voice  of  warning.  As 
the  Captain-General,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
pushed  his  horse  forward,  to  lead  the  way,  and  without 
i  single  expression  of  surprise,  the  ancient  hidalgo,  who 
had  twice  before  sounded  a  note  of  alarm,  now  exclaim- 
ed,— 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,  pause,  sefior !  This  is  a 
trap  that  will  destroy  us." 

"Art  thou  afraid,  Alderete?  cried  Cortes,  looking 
back  to  him,  grimly.  "This  is  no  place  for  a  King's 
Treasurer,"  (such  was  Alderete,  the  royal  Contador.) — 
"Get  thee  back,  then,  to  the  first  ditch,  and  fill  it  up  to 
thy  liking.  Tki$  will  be  charge  enough  for  a  volun- 
teer." 

"  I  will  fight  where  thou  wilt,  when  thou  wilt,  and  as 
boldly  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  indignant  cavalier;  "but 
here  play  the  madman  no  longer." 

"I  will  take  thy  counsel, — rest  where  I  am, — and,  in 
an  hour's  time,  see  myself  rIiuI  out  from  the  city  by  a 
ditch,  sixty  yards  wide!  God's  benison  upon  thy  long 
beard!  and  mayst  thou  be  wiser.  Forward,  friends! 
Do  you  not  see?  the  knaves  are  running  amain  to 
check  us,  and  recover  their  unfinished  gap!  On!  cour- 
age, and  on !  Santiago  and  at  them !" 

It  was  indeed  as  Cortes  said.  The  infidels,  who 
blocked  up  the  streets  afar,  were  now  seen  running 
towards  them,  with  the  most  terrific  yells,  as  if  to  seize, 
before  it  was  too  late,  a  pass  so  easily  maintained.  The 
cavaliers,  animated  by  the  words  of  their  leader,  were 
quite  as  resolute  to  disappoint  them,  and  therefore  rode 
•cross  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  The  pass  was  not  only 
narrow,  but  tortuous  and  irregular;  which  increased 
the  difficulties  of  surmounting  it ;  so  that  the  Mexicans, 
running  with  the  most  frantic  speed,  were  within  a  bow- 
shot, before  Cortes  had  spurred  his  steed  upon  the 
broader  portion  of  the  dike.  But,  as  if  there  were 
something  dreadful  to  the  infidels,  in  the  spectacle  of 
the  gretit  Teuctli  of  the  East,  thus  again  in  their 
stronghold,  they  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  testified 
their  valor  only  by  yelling,  and  waving  their  spears  and 
banners. 

"Courago,  friends,  and  quick !"  cried  Cortes.  "The 
dogs  are  beset  with  fear,  and  will  not  face  us.  Ye  shall 
hear  other  yells  in  a  moment.  Haste,  valiant  cavaliers! 
haste,  men  of  Spain !  and  make  room  for  the  footmen, 
who  are  behind  you." 

The  screams  of  the  barbarians  were  loud  and  inces- 
sant ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  din,  as  he  turned  to  cheer 
his  cavaliers  over  the  broken  passage,  Don  Hernan's 
ears  were  struck  by  the  sound  of  a  Christian  voice, 
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calling  from  the  midst  of  the  pagans,  with  thrilling 
vehemence. 

"Beware!  beware!  Back  to  the  causey!  Beware!" 

"  Hark !"  cried  Alderete,  who  had  already  passed ; 
"Our  Saint  rails  to  us!  Let  us  return!" 

••It  is  a  trick  of  the  fiend!"  exclaimed  Cortes,  in  evi- 
dent  perturbation  of  mind.  "Come  on,  good  friends, 
and  let  us  seise  vantage-ground ;  or  the  dogs  will  drive 
us,  singly,  into  the  ditches." 

"Back!  bark!"  shouted  the  cavaliers  behind — "Wc 
are  ambushed  !  We  are  surrounded !" 

Their  further  exclamations  were  lost  in  a  tempest  of 


discordant  shrieks,  coming  from  the  front  and  (he  rear, 
from  the  heavens  above,  and,  as  they  almost  fancied, 
from  the  earth  beneath.  They  looked  northward, 
towards  the  pyramid, — the  whole  broad  street  was  filled 
with  barbarians,  rushing  towards  them  with  screams  of 
anticipated  triumph ;  they  looked  back  to  the  lake, — 
the  causeway  was  swarming  with  armed  men,  who 
seemed  to  have  sprung  from  the  waters;  to  cither  side, 
and  beheld  the  canals  of  the  intersecting  streets  lashed 
into  foam  by  myriads  of  paddles ;  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  few  pagans,  who  had  annoyed  them  from 
the  housetops,  appeared  transformed,  by  the  same  spell 
of  enchantment,  into  hosts  innumerable,  with  spirits  all 
of  fury  and  flame. 

"What  says  the  king  of  Castile?  What  says  the 
king  of  Castile  note  ?"  roared  the  exulting  infidels. 

"Santiago!  and  Ood  be  with  us!"  exclaimed  Cortes, 
waving  his  hand,  with  a  signal  for  retreat,  that  came  too 
late:  "Cross  but  this  devil-trap  again,  and — " 

Before  he  could  conclude  the  vain  and  useless  order, 
the  drum  of  the  emperor  sounded  upon  the  pyramid.  It 
was  an  instrument  of  gigantic  size  and  horrible  note, 
and  was  held  in  no  little  fear,  especially  after  the  events 
of  this  day,  by  the  Spaniards,  who  fabled  that  it  was 
covered  with  the  skins  of  serpents.  It  was  a  fit  com- 
panion for  the  horn  of  Mexitli ;  which  latter,  however, 
being  a  sacred  instrument,  was  sounded  only  on  the 
most  urgent  and  solemn  occasions. 

The  first  tap,— or  rather  peal,  for  the  sound  came 
from  the  temple  more  like  the  roll  of  thunder  than  of  a 
drum, — was  succeeded  by  yells  still  more  stunning; 
and  while  the  cavaliers,  retreating,  struggled,  one  by 
one,  to  recross  the  narrow  pass,  they  were  set  upon 
with  such  fury  as  left  them  but  little  hope  of  escape. 

If  the  rashness  of  Cortes  had  brought  his  friends  into 
this  fatal  difficulty,  he  now  seemed  resolved  to  atone 
his  fault,  by  securing  their  retreat,  even  although  at  the 
expense  of  his  life.  It  was  in  vain  that  those  few  cava- 
liers who  had  succeeded  in  reaching  him,  before  the 
onslaught  began,  besought  him  to  take  his  chance 
among  them,  and  recross,  leaving  them  to  cover  his 
rear. 

"Get  ye  over  yourselves,"  he  cried,  with  grim  smiles, 
smiting  away  the  headmost  of  the  assailants  from  the 
street:  "If  I  have  brought  ye  among  coals  of  fire, 
heaven  forbid  I  should  not  broil  a  little  in  mine  own 
person.  Quick,  fools!  over  and  hasten!  over  and 
quick !  and  by  and  by  I  will  follow  you." 

For  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  the  terror  of  his  single 
arm  would  have  kept  the  barbarians  at  bay.  But,  wax- 
ing bolder,  as  they  saw  his  attendants  dropping  one  by 
one  away,  they  began  to  close  upon  him,  and  his  situa- 
tion became  exceedingly  critical.  He  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  and  perceived  that  his  followers  threaded  their 
way  along  the  broken  dike  with  loss  difficulty  than  he 
at  first  feared.  The  very  narrowness  of  the  passage 
left  but  little  foothold  for  the  enemy ;  and  their  attacks, 
being  made  principally  from  canoes,  were  not  such  as 
wholly  to  dishearten  a  cavalier,  whose  steed  was  as 
strongly  defended  by  mail  as  his  own  body.  Encour- 
aged by  this  assurance,  the  Captain-General  still  main- 
tained his  post,  rushing  ever  and  anon  upon  the  closing 
herds,  and  mowing  right  and  left  with  his  trusty  blade, 
while  his  gallant  charger  pawed  down  opposition  with 
his  hoofs.  Thus  he  fought,  with  the  mad  valor  that 
made  his  enemies  so  often  deem  him  almost  a  demigod, 


until  satisfied  that  his  own  attempt  to  cross  the  pass 
could  no  longer  embarrass  the  efforts  of  his  followers. 
Then,  charging  once  more  upon  the  pagans,  and  even 
with  greater  fury  than  before,  he  wheeled  round  with 
unexpected  rapidity,  and  uttering  his  famous  cry, 
"  Santiago  and  at  them !"  dashed  boldly  at  the  pasvige. 

Seven  pagans  sprang  upon  the  path.  They  were 
armed  like  princes,  and  the  red  fillets  of  the  House  of 
Darts  waved  among  their  sable  locks. 

"The  Teurtli  shall  have  the  tribute  of  Mexico!" 
shouted  one,  flourishing  a  battle-axe  that  seemed  of 
weight  sufficient,  in  his  brawny  arm,  to  dash  out  the 
charger's  brains  at  a  blow.  The  words  were  not  un- 
derstood by  Cortes ;  but  he  recognized  at  once  the  visage 
of  the  Lord  of  Death. 

"I  have  thee,  pagan!"  he  cried,  striking  at  the  bold 
barbarian.  The  blow  failed ;  for  one  of  the  others, 
springing  at  the  charger's  head  with  unexampled  Auda- 
city, seized  him  by  the  bridle,  so  that  he  reared  hack- 
wards,  and  thus  foiled  the  aim  of  his  rider.  The  next 
moment,  the  Spanish  steel  fell  upon  the  neck  of  the 
daring  infidel,  killing  him  on  the  spot ;  yet  not  so  in- 
stantaneously as  to  avert  a  disaster,  which  it  seemed 
the  object  of  his  fury  to  produce.  His  convulsive  strug- 
gles, as  he  clung,  dying,  to  the  rein,  drove  the  steed  off 
the  narrow  ledge;  and  thus  losing  his  foothold,  the 
noble  animal  rolled  over  into  the  deep  canal,  burying 
the  Captain-General  in  the  flood. 

"The  general!  save  the  general!"  shrieked  the  only 
Christian,  who,  in  this  horrible  melee,  (for  the  battle  was 
now  universal,)  beheld  the  condition  of  Cortes,  and  who, 
although  on  foot,  and  bristling  with  arrows  that  had 
stuck  fast  in  his  cotton-armor,  and  resisted  by  niher 
weapons  at  every  step,  had  yet  the  courage  to  run  to 
the  rescue.  It  was  Gas  par  Olea.  His  visage  was  yet 
wan,  and  expressive  of  the  unusual  horror  preying  upon 
his  mind ;  yet  he  rushed  forward,  as  if  he  had  never 
known  a  fear.  He  exalted  his  voice,  while  crying  far 
assistance,  until  it  was  heard  far  bark  upon  the  cause- 
way; yet  he  reached  the  place  of  Don  Heman's  mis- 
chance alone.  The  scene  was  dreadful :  the  nobles  had 
flung  themselves  into  the  flood,  and  were  dragging  the 
stunned  and  strangling  hero  from  the  steed,  which  lay 
upon  its  side  on  the  rugged  and  shelving  edge  of  the 
dike,  unable  to  arise,  and  perishing  with  the  most  fear- 
ful struggles;  while,  all  the  time,  the  elated  infidels 
expressed  their  triumph  with  shouts  of  frantic  joy. 

"Courage,  captain!  be  of  good  heart,  seftor!"  ex- 
claimed the  Barba-Roxa,  striking  down  one  of  the  cap- 
tors at  a  single  blow:  "Courage!  for  we  have  gwd 
help  nigh,"  he  continued,  attacking  a  second  with  the 
same  success:  "Courage,  senor,  courage!" 

No  Mexican  helm  of  dried  skins,  and  no  breastplate 
of  copper,  could  resist  the  machete  of  a  man  like  Gas- 
par.  Yet  his  first  success  was  caused  rather  by  the 
Slexicans  being  so  intently  occupied  with  their  captive, 
that  they  thought  of  nothing  else,  than  by  any  miracu- 
lous exertion  of  skill  and  prowess.  He  slew  two,  before 
they  dreamed  of  attack,  and  he  mortally  wounded  a 
third,  ere  the  others  could  turn  to  drive  htm  bock.  A 
fourth  rushed  upon  him,  before  he  could  again  lift  up 
his  weapon,  and  grasping  him  in  his  arms,  with  the 
embrace  of  a  mountain  bear,  leaped  with  him  into  the 
canal. 

There  were  now  but  two  left  in  possession  of  Cortes; 
yet  his  resistance  even  against  these  was  ineffectual. 
His  sword  had  dropped  from  his  hand;  a  violent  blow 
had  burst  his  helmet,  and  confounded  his  brain  ;  and  ha 
had  been  lifted  from  the  water,  already  half  suffocated. 
Yet  he  strmrgled  as  he  could,  and  catching  one  of  his 
foes  by  the  throat,  he  succeeded  in  overturning  him  iato 
the  water,  and  there  grappled  with  him  among  the  shal- 
lows. The  remaining  barbarian,  yelling  fr>r  assistance, 
flung  himself  upon  the  pair;  and  though  twentv  Span- 
iards, headed  bv  Bernal  Diaz  and  the  hunchback,  were 
now  within  half  as  many  paces,  Cortes  would  have 
perished  where  he  lay,  had  not  assistance  arose  from  an 
unexpected  quarter. 
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Among  the  vast  numbers  who  came  crowding  from 
the.  city  oyer  the  broken  passage,  were  several  who 
knew,  by  the  cry  of  the  seventh  noble,  that  Mnlinizin 
was  in  his  hands;  and  they  rushed  forward,  to  ensure 
his  capture.  The  foremost  and  fleetest  of  these  was 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  frame  of  towering 
height ;  and,  had  there  been  a  Spaniard  by  to  notice 
him,  would  have  been  still  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact,  that  he  uttered  all  his  cries  in  good,  expressivr 
Castilian.  He  bore  a  Spanish  weapon,  too,  and  his 
first  act,  as  he  flung  himself  into  the  ditch  where  Cortes 
was  drowning  was  tn  strike  it  through  the  neck  of  the 
uppermost  noble.  His  next  was  to  spurn  the  other 
from  the  breast  of  the  general,  whom  he  raised  to  his 
feet,  murmuring  in  his  ear, 

*'  Be  of  good  heart,  sefior !  for  you  are  saved." 

What  more  he  would  have  said  and  done  can  only  be 
imagined ;  for,  at  that  moment,  the  Barba-Roxa  rushed 
out  of  the  ditch,  followed  close  at  hand  by  the  hunch- 
bark,  Bemal  Diaz,  and  others,  and  seeing  his  command* 
er,  as  he  thought,  in  the  hands  of  a  foe  man,  he  lifted 
his  good  sword  once  again,  and  smote  him  over  the  head, 
crying, 

"Down,  infidel  dog!  and  viva  for  Spain  and  our 
genera)  !" 

At  this  moment,  there  rushed  up  a  crew  of  fresh  com- 
batants, Spaniards  from  the  rear  and  infidels  from  the 
front.  But  before  they  closed  upon  him  entirely,  the 
Barba-Roxa  caught  sight  of  the  man  he  had  struck 
down,  and  beheld,  in  his  pale  and  quivering  aspect,  the 
features  of  Juan  Lerma. 

The  unhappy  wretch,  thus  beholding  the  beloved 
youth,  with  his  own  eyes,  a  leaguer  and  helpmate  of  the 
infidel,  and  punished  to  death,  as  it  seemed,  by  his 
hand,  set  up  a  scream  wildly  vebement,  and  broke  from 
the  group  of  Spaniards,  who  now  surrounded  Cortes, 
enrleamnng  to  drag  him  in  safety  over  the  pass.  The 
exile  bad  been  seen  by  others  as  well  as  Gas  par,  and 
many  a  ferocious  cry  of  exultation  burst  from  -iheir  lips, 
as  they  saw  him  fall. 

Meanwhile,  Gaspar,  distracted  in  mind,  and  drippine 
with  blood,  for  he  had  not  escaped  from  the  ditch  and 
the  fierce  embrace  of  his  fourth  antagonist,  without 
many  severe  wounds,  endeavored  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
the  spot  where  Juan  had  followed.  It  was  occupied  by 
infidels,  who  drove  him  into  the  ditch,  where  his  legs 
were  grasped  by  a  drowning  Mexican,  who  raised  him- 
self a  little  from  the  water,  and  displayed,  between  his 
neck  and  shoulder,  a  yawning  chasm,  rather  than  a 
wound,  from  which  the  blood,  at  every  panting  expira- 
tion of  breath,  rolled  out  hideously  in  froth  and  foam. 
It  was  the  Lord  of  Death,  thus  struck  by  Juan  Lerma, 
as  he  lay  upon  the  breast  of  Cortes,  and  now  perishing, 
but  still  like  a  warrior  of  the  race  of  America.  He 
clambered  up  the  body  of  Uaspar,  for  it  could  hardly 
be  said,  that  he  rose  upon  his  feet;  and  seeing  that  he 
grasped  a  Christian  soldier,  he  strove  to  utter  once  more 
a  cry  of  battle.  The  blood  foamed  from  his  lips,  as 
from  his  wound  ;  and  his  voice  was  lost  in  a  suffocating 
murmur.  Yet,  with  his  last  expiring  strength,  he 
locked  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  Spaniard,  now 
almost  as  much  spent  as  himself,  and  falling  backwards, 
and  writhing  together  as  they  fell,  they  rolled  off  into 
the  deep  water,  where  the  salt  and  troubled  flood  wrap- 
ped them  in  a  winding-sheet,  already  spread  over  the 
bosoms  of  thousands." 

There  is  another  scene  which  we  had  marked  for  ex- 
tracting, but  which  our  limits  forbid  inserting — a  single 
combat  on  the  stone  of  Temalacall — in  which  a  Spanish 
prisoner,  doomed  to  the  gladiatorial  sacrifice,  contends 
successfully  against  several  antagonists.  The  details  of 
this  barbarous  ceremony,  are  full  of  interest.  The  pri- 
soner is  bound  by  one  foot  to  the  stone  of  sacrifice,  and 
if  in  this  condition  he  kill  six  Mexicans,  he  is  liberated, 
and  sent  home  with  honor;  if  he  fail,  he  is  doomed  a 
sacrifice  to  the  pagan  deities.    The  narrative  of  this 


combat,  is  given  with  remarkable  spirit  and  precision, 
and  holds  the  reader  in  breathless  excitement  to  the  end. 

The  story  closes  as  happily  as  could  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  its  incidents.  The  fall  of  Mexico,  and  the 
humiliation  of  its  heroic  emperor,  excite  a  profound 
sympathy ;  and  the  death  of  Monjonaxn,  who  dies  bro- 
ken hearted  upon  discovering  that  Juan,  of  whom  she 
is  passionately  enamored,  is  her  brother,  throws  a  me- 
lancholy shade  over  the  brightening  fortunes  of  the  hero. 

Some  of  the  minor  characters  are  drawn  with  a  vigor- 
ous hand.  The  dog  Befo,  is  a  powerful  delineation  of 
heroic  fidelity,  seldom  equalled  by  his  superiors  of  the 
human  race.  Gaspar  Olea,  the  Barba-Roxa,  or  red 
haired,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  bold,  blunt,  honest  sol- 
dier; and  Bernal  Diaz,  (the  historian  of  the  Con- 
quest,) though  little  distinguished  in  the  story,  adds  to 
its  interest.  The  Lord  of  Death,  is  a  fine  picture  of 
the  lofty  race  of  barbarians,  who  spurned  the  slavery 
of  their  foreign  foe,  and  died  in  resisting  it  Najara, 
the  hunchback  and  the  cynic,  is  also  a  well  drawn  cha- 
racter. 

The  Infidel  will,  we  doubt  not,  enjoy  a  popularity 
equal  to  that  of  Calavar.  It  confirms  public  opinion  as 
to  the  abilities  of  the  author,  who  has  suddenly  taken 
a  proud  station  in  the  van  of  American  writers  of  ro- 
mance. He  possesses  a  fertility  of  imagination  rare- 
ly possessed  by  his  compeers.  In  many  of  their  works, 
there  is  a  paucity  of  events;  and  incidents  of  small 
intrinsic  importance,  are  wrought  up  by  the  skill  of 
the  writer  so  as  to  give  a  factitious  interest  to  a  very 
threadbare  collection  of  facts.  Great  ability  may  be 
displayed  in  this  manner;  but  our  author  seems  to  find 
no  such  exertion  necessary.  The  fertility  of  his  imagi- 
nation displays  itself  in  the  constant  recurrence  of  dra- 
matic situations,  striking  incidents  and  stirring  adven- 
tures ;  so  much  so,  that  the  interest  of  the  reader,  in 
following  his  characters  through  the  mazes  of  perils  and 
enterprizes,  vicissitudes  and  escapes,  which  tbey  en- 
counter, is  often  painfully  excited.  If  this  be  a  fault,  it 
is  one  which  is  creditable  to  the  powers  of  the  author,  • 
and  indicates  an  exuberance  of  invention,  which  will 
bear  him  through  a  long  course  of  literary  exertions, 
and  insure  to  him  great  favor  with  the  votaries  of  ro- 
mance. 

There  are  some  minor  faults  which  might  be  noticed. 
As  an  instance,  the  author  habitually  uses  the  word 
'*  working"  in  describing  the  convulsions  of  the  counte- 
nance, under  tho  influence  of  strong  passions:  as,  "his 
working  and  agonized  visage"—-"  his  face  worked  con- 
vulsively," &c  Although  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  authority 
for  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  manner,  we  have  always 
considered  it  a  decided  inelegance.  But  such  blemishes 
cannot  seriously  detract  from  the  enduring  excellence 
of  the  work. 

AN  ADDRE88,  delivered  at  his  inauguration  as  President  of 
Washington  College,  Lexington,  Virginia,  Feb.  31,  1SU,  by 
Henry  Vethake, 

We  have  read  this  address  with  unmingled  pleasure. 
It  is  replete  with  strong  common  seme,  and  that  quality 
is  rarely  much  exercised  in  discussions  of  the  subject  of 
education.  The  opinions  of  President  Vethake  seem 
to  us  sound  and  practical :  he  has  a  full  sense  of  the  er- 
rors in  the  systems  of  instruction,  which  have  prevailed 
too  long  in  many  of  our  institutions;  and  suggests  alter- 
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alions  in  the  modes  of  leaching,  which  seem  to  us  both 
practicable,  and  promising  great  benefits.  We  are  con- 
strained by  the  pressure  of  other  matters,  to  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  notice  of  this  address,  and  to  curtail  our 
extracts  from  its  pages.  The  following  strictures  upon 
the  old  system  of  imparting  information  to  students, 
will,  we  believe,  be  recognized  as  just  and  sensible,  by 
every  one  who  has  reflected  on  the  subject.  Although 
these  remarks  arc  intended  by  the  orator  to  refer  to 
college  exercises  only,  they  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  faulty  system  of  teaching  pursued  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  conductors  of  our  primary  and  elementary  schools, 
at  which  the  pupils  are,  in  most  cases,  severely  drilled 
in  the  study  of  mere  word*,  while  no  corresponding 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  symbols, 
is  imparted  by  the  teacher,  who  makes  no  effort  to 
awaken  the  mental  energies  of  the  pupil ;  but  is  fully 
satisfied  if  he  cultivate  the  memory,  though  the  mind  re- 
main waste  and  uninformed.   But  to  our  extract : 

"The  error  is  an  egregious  one,  which  leads  a  stu- 
dent to  suppose  that  his  proper  business  is  to  store  his 
mind  as  industriously  ns  he  can  with  the  facts  previously 
observed,  and  the  opinions  previously  held,  by  others 
who  lived  before  him.  Its  natural  effect  will  be  to 
deaden  all  originality  of  thought,  and  to  degrade  the  in- 
dividual, thus  led  astray,  to  a  low  rank  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  when  compared  with  that  to  which  he 
would  have  entitled  himself,  with  more  correct  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  education.  The  memory  may  have  been 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent;  imagination,  and 
the  reasoning  power,  will  have  remained  nearly  dor- 
mnnl.  But  this  is  not  nil.  The  individual  in  question 
will  not  even  h  ive  acquired  the  ability  to  communicate 
what  he  has  learned  toothers  To  do  so  with  clearness 
and  order,  is  by  no  means  always  an  easy  matter;  and 
it  is  one  to  which  he  has  directed  no  portion  of  his  at- 
tention, his  mind  having  been  exclusively  occupied  in 
passively  receiving  knowledge.  And  it  may  be  added, 
that,  although  it  should  be  conceded,  that  by  pursuing 
the  method  of  education  against  which  my  remarks  arc 
at  present  pointed,  a  greater  amount  of  mere  extrane- 
ous information  can  he  acquired,  yet  this  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  true  only  for  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod. Those  facts  and  opinions  of  which  we  read,  that 
do  not  become  the  suhjects  of  subsequent  comparison 
and  reflection,  have,  as  it  were,  only  a  loose  connection 
with  our  understandings,  and,  sooner  or  later,  and  some- 
times very  speedily,  pass  into  oblivion.  Hence  it  will 
be  found  thru,  if  we  have  regard  rather  to  the  usefulness 
of  manhood  than  to  the  display  to  be  made  by  the  youth 
of  a  college  at  an  examination,  as  this  is  ordinarily  con- 
ducted, the  most  effectual  method  even  of  storing  the 
mind  with  what  other  men  have  observed  and  thought, 
is  to  regard  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  the 
student  as  altogether  accessary  to  the  great  object  of 
disciplining  his  mind,  and  of  properly  developing  his 
various  intellectual  faculties.  And  not  only  will  that 
individual,  whose  faculties  have  been  most  advantage- 
ously excited,  be  ultimately  possessed  of  the  greatest 
amount  and  range  of  information,  but  he  will  far  sur- 
pass his  competitors  in  the  race  of  life,  in  the  art  of  com- 
municating, and,  at  proper  times  and  places,  displaying 
that  information.  He  will  also  come  to  possess  a  capa- 
city for  attaining  a  still  further  measure  of  knowledge, 
whenever  he  may  desire  to  do  so,  upon  any  subject  that 
excites  a  particular  interest  in  him,  to  which  the  man  of 
mere  memory  is  a  total  stranger. 

"  It  is  sufficiently  to  be  lamented,  that  the  student 
should  occasionally  fall  of  his  own  accord  into  the  error 
I  have  been  considering :  but  it  is  lamentable  in  a  far 
greater  degree,  when  his  propensity  to  do  so  is  en- 
couraged by  the  faulty  system  of  instruction  pursued 
by  his  teacher.   The  young  men  in  our  colleges,  have 


been,  and  still  are,  too  frequently  taught  in  a  manner  to 
operate  thus  injuriously.  I  refer,  more  particularly,  to 
the  practice  of  hearing  them  recite,  on  almost  every 
subject,  the  contents,  and  the  precise  contents,  of  cer- 
tain  text  books,  with  little  or  no  accompanying  com- 
ment, excepting  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
enabling  them  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  work 
recited.  In  this  manner  of  instruction,  it  is  not  geome- 
try, or  the  spirit  of  geometry,  that  is  acquired  oy  the 
student,  but  what  it  is  that  Euclid,  or  Legendre,  has 
delivered  concerning  geometry.  It  is  not  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  with  which  he  is  made  acquainted ; 
it  is  only  the  system  of  some  distinguished  author— be 
it  that  of  Locke,  or  Reid,  or  Brown.  It  is  true  that  we 
may  easily  conceive  the  reciting  of  a  text  book  to  be 
ccompanied  by  an  enlightened  commentary  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor,  calculated  to  liberate  the  mind  of 
the  student  from  all  undue  subjection  to  the  opinions, 
and  to  the  peculiar  classifications  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion, of  the  author.  We  may,  indeed,  conceive  the  in- 
structor to  superadd  every  possible  contrivance  which 
is  fitted  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  his  pupils  a  spirit  of 
independent  inquiry.  Still  the  tendency  of  the  system  is 
to  degenerate  into  the  mere  recitation  of  the  contents  of 
the  text  book." 

"  Another  reason  why  young  men  in  our  colleges  are 
tempted  to  neglect  the  general  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  to  devote  their  whole  study  to  the  storing  of  their 
memories  with  the  contents  of  the  text  books  put  into 
their  hands,  is  that  their  comparative  scholarship  is  very 
apt  to  be  estimated  by  their  instructors,  not  so  much  by 
the  nature  of  the  questions  which  they  are  able  to  an- 
swer correctly,  and  by  the  amount  of  thinking  and  ori- 
ginality displayed,  as  by  the  promptitude  and  fluency 
with  which  they  can  repeat  what  they  have  servilely 
learned.    1  have  been  told  by  more  individuals  than 
one,  and  by  graduates  of  more  institutions  than  one, 
thai  on  discovering,  while  at  college,  the  fact  to  be  as  I 
have  just  staled,  arid  being  anxious  that  the  best  ac- 
count of  them  should  go  to  their  friends,  from  their  pro- 
fessors, they  at  once  resolved  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  drudgery  of  committing  the  author  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  study  verbatim  to  memory,  and  that,  by  so 
doing,  they  did  not  fail  to  secure  the  object  they  had  in 
view.    The  persons  of  whom  I  speak,  were  young  men 
of  talent,  as  well  as  ambitious  of  immediate  distinction. 
Had  their  minds  at  the  lime  been  sufficiently  matured 
to  have  adequately  appreciated  the  uselessness  and  the 
folly  of  this  method  of  study,  without  at  the  same  lime 
being  matured  enough  to  adopt,  of  iheir  own  suggestion, 
a  more  efficient  and  rational  method,  and  had  they  been 
less  influenced  by  present  rewards,  without  as  yet  as- 
piring to  ihe  more  substantial  rewards  of  a  future  repu- 
tation among  men,  or  without  the  loftier  stimulant  of 
duty,  they  might  have  become,  like  others  among  their 
fellow  students,  altogether  negligent  of  their  improve- 
ment, and  perhaps  nave  contracted  the  most  ruinous 
habits.    It  is  to  the  system  of  education,  upon  which  I 
am  animadverting,  together  with  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  members  of  a  college  faculty,  in  deciding  on  the 
comparative  scholarship  of  the  students — which  mis- 
takes the  latter  are  competent  to  judge  of,  with  a  good 
deal  of  accuracy — that  the  anomaly,  so  often  remarked, 
of  a  young  man's  relative  standing  while  in  college,  be- 
ing so  often  but  little  indicative  of  his  future  standing  in 
the  world,  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and  the  explanation  is 
likewise  manifest  why  some  individuals  of  peculiar 
energy  of  character,  after  wasting  their  time  in  almost 
complete  idleness  while  at  college,  astonish  their  friends 
nevertheless,  by  the  intellectual  exertions  of  which  they 
shew  themselves  to  be  capable,  when  an  adequate  mo- 
live  is  presented  for  exerting  their  energies.  This 
solves  the  mystery  too,  why  so  many  self-taught  men, 
have,  in  despite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
labored,  surpassed  the  graduates  of  colleges  in  usrful- 
ness  and  reputation ;  every  acquisition  made  by  a  self- 
taught  man,  in  consequence  of  the  very  difficulty  of 
making  it,  being  accompanied  by  a  contemporary  sharp- 
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ening  of  his  intellect,  which  the  passive  recipient  of  an- 
other's knowledge  never  experiences." 

Of  his  suggestions  for  the  remedy  of  this  evil,  w«  have 
room  only  for  the  following  passage: 

"  The  practical  question  now  presents  itself— what  is 
the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  that  have  been  descriued? 
Are  we  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  our  colle- 
ges and  universities  being  rendered  wholly  dependent 
on  the  accident,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  instructors* 
proving  themselves,  upon  trial,  to  be  possessed  of  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  highest,  or  at  least  of  a  very  high 
order,  that  is,  of  powers  which  will  exert  themselves, 
and  produce  their  proper  fruit,  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  of  disadvantage  ?  Or  shall  we 
abandon  our  institutions  of  learning,  where  these  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  have  hitherto  been  permitted 
to  exist,  and  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  unskilful 
and  indolent  teachers  to  nip  the  evolving  faculties  ol 
youth  in  the  bud  7  We  are,  fortunately,  not  limited  to 
a  selection  of  either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding.  As 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  described,  the  professors,  in  every 
department  of  instruction  admitting  of  it,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  obliged  to  prepare  courses  of  Ucturts  to  the 
students.  This  would  necessarily  compel  them  to  di- 
gest a  system  of  knowledge  for  themselves,  possessing 
more  or  less  of  originality  in  respect  to  thought  or  ar- 
rangement, of  matter  or  of  manner,  according  to  tin- 
ability  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  Even  if  the  lectures 
were  only  compilations  from  the  writings  of  others,  or 
should  possess  far  inferior  merit  to  various  works  on  the 
same  subject,  that  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
student,  the  fitness  of  the  professor  to  teach,  will  be 
greatly  augmented,  both  because  his  information  on  the 
branch  of  instruction  confided  to  him,  will,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  lectures,  have  become  much  more  exten- 
sive, and  because  what  he  knows  will  be  much  more 
methodically  arranged,  than  before.  Those  works,  be- 
sides, which  are  supposed  to  bo  of  greater  value  than 
the  professor's  lectures,  are  still  as  accessible  as  ever  to 
the  students;  and  the  improvement  of  their  instructor 
can  surely  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived by  them  from  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  others." 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  the  Discovery 
of  the  American  Continent  to  the  present  time ;  by  Oeorge 
Bancroft.  Vol.  i.  pp.  SO*.  Bomon :  Charles  Bowen.  London : 
R-  J.  Keaneo. 

The  interest  we  have  felt  in  this  work,  is  the  true 
cause  of  our  seeming  neglect  of  it.  This  may  appear 
paradoxical,  but  is  easily  explained. 

In  taking  up  the  book,  we  naturally  turned  to  that 
part  of  which  we  knew  most,  and  in  which  we  took  the 
greatest  interest.  There  was  always  something  in  the 
early  history  of  Virginia  on  which  we  delighted  to 
dwell,  and  we  promised  ourselves  great  pleasure  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  character  of  our  forefathers,  as 
we  expected  to  find  it  portrayed  by  a  diligent  historian, 
who  had  already  acquired  the  character  of  a  fine  writer. 

We  did  indeed  find  what  was  intended  to  be  a  favo- 
rable account  of  our  ancestors.  Yet  we  were  disap- 
pointed. We  found  much  of  direct  praise.  Yet  we 
were  disappointed.  We  ought  perhaps  to  feel  obliged, 
by  Mr.  B's  disposition  to  speak  kindly  of  our  fore- 
fathers, even  while  his  applauses  grate  upon  our  feel- 
ings. But  we  are  unfortunately  constituted.  What 
Mr.  Bancroft  gives  as  praise,  we  cannot  accept  as 
praise  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  we  cannot  help  suspecting, 
in  all  such  cases,  that  a  sneer,  or  something  more  mis- 
chievous, is  intended. 

Sleme,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  tells  us,  that 
when  on  his  way  from  Calais  to  Paris,  he  accidentally 


disclosed  to  his  Landlord  and  Valet  de  Chambre,  the 
astounding  fact,  that  he  had  blundered  into  the  heart  of 
France  without  a  passport,  the  former  fell  back  from 
him  three  paces.  At  the  same  moment,  his  affectionate 
and  grateful  servant,  by  a  like  instinctive  impulse,  ad- 
vanced three  paces  towards  him. 

The  fall  of  Charles  I,  presented  to  his  adherents  a 
case  somewhat  analogous.  History  tells  us  that  they 
were  variously  affected  by  it.  Some  fell  back  in  dis- 
may, while  others  found  themselves  drawn  more  closely 
toward  his  exiled  son.  The  former  soon  found  that  the 
successful  party  had  rewards  in  store  for  timely  sub- 
mission and  zealous  service.  The  latter,  driven  from 
their  last  rallying  point,  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, did  but  mbntit,  and  that  with  undisguised  reluctance, 
to  what  was  inevitable. 

Mr.  Bancroft  seems  to  think  he  does  honor  to  our  an- 
cestors, by  assigning  them  a  place  among  the  former. 
Now  we  had  always  supposed  that  their  true  place 
was  among  the  latter,  and  we  had  moreover  a  sort  of 
pride  in  so  supposing.  There  are  those  who  will  say 
that  there  is  great  arrogance  in  thus  claiming  for  them 
a  place  among  the  generous  and  brave  and  faithful. 
Others  will  call  it  folly  to  insist,  at  thit  day,  on  their 
fidelity  to  a  Jb'ng,  and  especially  to  one  who  had  lost 
all  means  of  rewarding,  or  even  of  using  their  zeal. 
We  beg  leave  to  set  off  these  imputations  against  each 
other.  We  beg  to  be  allowed  to  speak  of  our  fathers 
as  they  were ;  and  trust  that  one  half  of  those  who  shall 
cavil  at  the  character  we  impute  to  them,  will  acquit  us 
of  any  very  high  presumption,  when  they  see  that  we 
only  claim  for  them  such  qualities,  as  the  other  half  say 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  If  the  same  individual 
is  sometimes  found  assailing  us,  alternately  on  both 
grounds,  his  consistency  in  so  doing  is  hia  affair,  not 
ours. 

If  we  know  anything  (and  we  think  we  do)  of  the 
character  of  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  they  were  a 
chivalrous  and  generous  race,  ever  ready  to  resist  the 
strong,  to  help  the  weak,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  and 
to  lift  up  the  fallen.  In  this  spirit  they  had  withstood 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  while  resistance  was  prac- 
ticable, and,  when  driven  from  their  native  country, 
they  had  bent  their  steps  toward  Virginia,  as  that  part 
of  the  foreign  dominions  of  England,  where  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  was  strongest  We  learn  from  Holmes, 
vol.  i.  p.  315,  that  the  population  of  Virginia  increased 
about  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  troubles.  The  new- 
comers were  loyalists,  who  were  added  to  a  population 
already  loyal.  Could  they,  without  dishonor,  have  been 
hearty  in  favor  of  the  new  order  of  things?  They 
whose  principles  had  driven  them  into  exile  7  They 
who,  had  they  remained,  would  have  fought  and  fallen 
with  Montrose? 

The  historical  compends  with  which  our  youth  was 
familiar,  had  taught  us  to  form  this  estimate  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Virginia ;  and  we  had  the  more  faith  in  it, 
because  it  accords  with  the  hereditary  prejudices  and 
prepossessions  of  the  present  day.  It  accounts  too, 
for  those  peculiarities  which,  at  this  moment,  form  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Virginian  character.  It  is 
unique.  Whether  for  better  or  worse,  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  every  other  people  under  the  sun. 
How  long  it  shall  be  before  the  "  march  of  mind,"  as  it 
is  called,  in  its  Juggernaut  car,  shall  pass  over  us,  and 
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crush  and  obliterate  every  trace  of  what  our  ancestors 
were,  and  what  we  ourselves  have  been,  is  hard  to  say. 
It  may  postpone  that  evil  day,  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
impress  us  with  false  notions  of  our  early  history,  and 
the  character  of  our  ancestors. 

We  had  never  looked  narrowly  into  the  contempora- 
ry authority  for  the  traditions  and  histories  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  Mr.  Bancroft's  account  of  the  mat- 
ter has  led  us  to  do  so.  Hence  our  delay  to  notice  his 
work.  Our  research  has  been  rewarded  by  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  full  confirmation  of  all  our  preconceived 
notions. 

The  point  in  contest  between  Mr.  Bancroft  and  the 
received  histories  is  this: 

The  histories  represent  Virginia  as  having  been  loyal 
to  the  last ;  as  having  stood  in  support  of  the  title  ol 
Charles  II,  after  every  other  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions had  submitted  to  Cromwell,  and  as  having  been 
the  first  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  protector,  and 
return  to  their  allegiance.  All  this  Mr.  Bancroft  denies ; 
and  all  this,  except  the  last  proposition,  (that  in  italics) 
we  affirm.  In  proof,  we  appeal  to  the  very  authorities 
on  which  Mr.  Bancroft  relies. 

Indeed,  wc  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  himself  es- 
caped the  conclusion  against  which  he  protests  so  strong- 
ly. It  may  not  be  true  that  Charles  II  was  proclaimed 
in  Virginia,  as  Robertson  says,  before  he  had  been  re- 
cognized in  England.  Mr.  Hening  (1  St*,  at  Large,  p. 
529,  quoted  by  Bancroft)  may  be  right,  when  he  says, 
that,  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  public  records  should 
show  it.  But  his  book  is  full  of  proof  that  the  records 
are  incomplete.  Is  there  not  such  proof  in  this  instance? 
Let  us  examine. 

The  first  act  of  the  session  of  March  1660,  assumes 
the  supreme  power.  The  second  appoints  Sir  William 
Berkeley  governor,  and  prescribes  that  he  shall  govern 
according  to  the  "  auncient  lawes  of  England,  and  the 
established  lawes"  of  Virginia.  The  third  repeals  all 
laws  inconsistent  with  "the  power  now  established ;" 
and  the  fourth  makes  it  penal  to  "say  or  act  anything 
in  derogation"  of  the  government  thus  established. 

Here  is  evidence  enough  of  a  ikw  order  of  things,  and 
yet  it  is  not  so  very  clear  what  that  new  order  was 
Hening  says  (uW  supra)  that  Berkeley  was  elected  just 
as  Mathews  had  been.  Wherein  then  was  the  innovation  ? 
The  recital  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  last  quoted,  ( I 
Hen.  Sts.  p.  531)  may  give  a  clue  to  this. 

It  is  there  set  forth  that  "  it  hath  been  thought  ne- 
cessary and  convenient  by  the  present  Burgesses  of  this 
Assembly,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  during  the 
time  of  these  distractions,  to  lake  the  government  into  their 
own  power,  witii  the  conduct  of  the  auncient  lences  of  Eng- 
land, till  such  Iaw/ull  commission  or  commissions  ap- 
pear to  us,  as  wet  may  dctifdllt  submit  to,  according  us 

by  DECLARATION  SET  FORTH  BY  OS  doth  MORE  AMPLY  ap- 
peared 

Now  where  is  this  more  ample  declaration,  con- 
cerning their  idea  of  such  a  commission  as  they  might 
dutifully  submit  to 7  Is  not  here  an  hiatus  valdt  de- 
fUndus  7  Yet  such  are  the  tattered  manuscripts  from 
which  Mr.  Hening's  compilation  is  made,  that  the  loss 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  any  document  is  quite  com- 
mon. 

Enough  appears,  however,  to  show  that  this  declara- 
tion did  not  amount  to  a  recognition  of  Charles  as  king 


de  facto;  because  the  above  mentioned  Act  I,  diitcu 
that  all  writs  shall  issue  in  the  name  of  the  assembly. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  was,  ol  least  lac%  ac- 
knowledged as  king  de  jure;  that  the  government  was 
established  provisionally,  and  subject  to  his  pleasure ; 
and  that  the  power  assumed  was  held  foe  him. 

Now  when  we  consider  these  things;  when  wtfind 
Robertson,  on  the  authority  of  Birtrley  and  Ctidmm, 
saying  that  "as  Sir  William  Berkeley  refused  to  set 
under  an  usurped  authority,  they  (iheussembly)  boldly 
erected  the  royal  standard,  and  acknowledging  Chariw 
II  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign,  proclaimed  him  with  all 
his  titles we  may  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment, in  extento,  but  we  cannot  agree  that  even  iW 
statement  shall  be  stigmatized  as  a  fiction. 

Mr.  Hening  tells  us  (I  Sts.  p.  513)  that  Beverley 
was  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  wonders  that  he 
should  have  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  Wonder- 
ful indeed  it  would  have  been  ;  for  in  March  !«*,  we 
find  him  clerk  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  See  i  Hen. 
Sts.  p.  162.  We  find  loo,  in  the  same  volume,  p.  544, 
that  Berkeley  refused  to  act  without  the  advice  of  the 
council ;  that  on  receiving  this  he  agreed  to  act,  and 
that  "  ms  declaration  to  be  governor  (not  the  act  elect- 
ing him)  were  proclaimed  by  order  of  the  assembly." 
Berkeley  (be  it  remembered)  was  the  last  royal  gorem- 
or,  and  his  commission  had  never  been  revoked,  bit 
election  is  not  for  any  specific  term,  and  the  act  is  »c- 
companied  with  a  condition  that  he  shall  call  an  assem- 
bly at  leaat  once  in  every  two  years.  How  is  this,  if  be 
was  only  elected  to  fill  the  Tacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mathews,  who,  just  one  year  before,  had  been 
elected  to  serve  two  years.  Is  not  Berkeley  in  uf  hu  old 
commission  7 

But  of  the  loyalty  of  Virginia  there  can  be  no  doubt 
That  this  was  in  no  wise  abated  by  the  fall  of  Charles 
I,  and  the  exile  of  his  son,  is  equally  certain.  The  set, 
passed  immediately  after,  making  it  high  treason  to 
justify  the  murder  of  the  one,  or  to  deny  the  title  of  tbe 
other,  puts  that  out  of  dispute.  They  certainly  W 
not  stand  out,  when  the  battle  of  Dunbar  and  the  fall 
of  Montrose  had  left  the  loyal  party  without  hope 
either  in  England  or  Scotland.  But  look  at  the  very 
act  of  surrender.  Study  its  terms,  and  sec  the  teopw 
displayed  there.  Do  they  acknow  ledge  the  author**  <* 
parliament  or  protector?  No:  they  do  bet  nbmd  u> 
power.  There  is  no  profession  of  allegiance,  nor  *a»  any 
oath  of  allegiance  ever  administered  during  lbs  com- 
monwealth.  They  engage  indeed  so  to  adinininur  lb* 
power  as  not  to  contravene  "  the  government  at  tin 
commonwealth  of  England,  and  the  lawes  there  estab- 
lished." But  this  was  a  proceeding  which  a  respect  far 
private  rights  required.  Tbey  stipulate  moreover,  del 
Virginia  shall  enjoy  as  free  a  trade  as  England  herwtf, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  the  authority  of  commitf  '"* 
from  England.  It  was  by  such  commissions  that  d» 
king  had  governed.  That  "  government  by  commis- 
sions and  instructions"  is  declared  to  be  ft*  the  future 
*«  null  and  Toid."  The  usurper  had  clutched  the  iff p- 
tre  of  the  king  of  England.  That  of  the  king  of  *> 
ginia  he  was  not  allowed  to  touch.  According  M 
more  commissions  came  from  England.  We  hear  do 
more  of  them  until  the  election  of  Berkeley.  VVe  srs 
then  told  that  the  government  is  provisional,  and  on!> 
to  endure  until  a  lawful  commission  shall  appear.  What 
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from  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  trade  of  Virginia,  laid 
before  Cromwell  in  1656? 

"What  encouragement  the  poor  planter  has  bad  to 
sweeten  his  labor,  since  the  Dutch  were  excluded  trade, 
appears  by  the  general  complaint  of  them  all,  that  they 
are  the  merchant's  slaves,  who  will  allow  them  scarce 
a  half-penny  a  pound  for  their  tobacco.  Beside  that, 
since  the  Dutch  trade  was  prohibited,  till  this  year 
there  lias  been  a  great  deal  of  their  tobacco  left  behind 
for  want  of  fraught,  and  spoiled,  to  the  almost  undoing 
of  divers  of  them."  *  ♦  *  "This  is  an  inconveni- 
ency  which  has  attended  that  act  for  navigation,"  "but 
unless  it  be  a  tittle  dispensed  withal,  it  will  undoubtedly 
ruin  part  of  the  trade  it  was  intended  to  advance.  'Tis 
true  the  people  of  themselves,  some  of  them  at  least, 
have  this  year  endeavored  their  own  relief  by  secret 
trade  with  the  Dutch,"  &c.  &c 

Is  not  this  decisive?  If  it  does  not  prove  the  fact,  it 
at  least  proves  the  complaint.  Mr.  Bancroft  denies 
both.  Perhaps  this  paper  is  a  forgery.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Bancroft  never  saw  it.  Yes  bk  did.  It  is  the  same 
paper  to  which  he  refers  at  p.  247,  note  2,  in  the  very 
paragraph  in  which  he  says  that  Cromwell's  naviga- 
tion act  was  not  designed  for,  nor  enforced  in  Virginia. 
Mr.  B.  indeed  says  "the  war  between  England  and 
Holland  necessarily  interrupted  the  intercourse  of  the 
Dutch  with  the  English  colonies."  But  this  memorial 
is  of  the  year  1656,  and  peace  had  been  concluded  April 
15,  1654. 

Robertson  speaks  of  the  colonial  governors  during 
the  interregnum,  as  having  been  named  (that  is  his 
word)  by  CromwcIL  This  is  roundly  denied.  On  what 
authority?  None.  The  election  proves  nothing  cer- 
tainly. It  might  have  been  a  mere  form,  though  it  was 
probably  something  more.  But  what  was  easier  than 
a  recommendation  which  it  would  be  perhaps  best  to 
conform  to?  How  often  was  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  so  chosen  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Bancroft's  view  of  this  matter  stands  thus:  Vir- 
ginia elected  her  own  governors.  Bennett,  Digges,  and 
Mathews,  were  commonwealth's  men.  She  freely 
chose  them  as  governors.  Ergo.  She  bad  gone  over  to 
the  commonwealth. 

Now  there  is  no  proof  of  either  of  these  propositions. 
We  doubt  both.  For  if  it  were  established  that  these 
gentlemen  were,  as  we  suspect,  forced  on  the  colony,  it 
would  not  be  clear  that  they  were  therefore  common- 
wealth's men.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  any  such 
were  to  be  found.  They  might  have  been  the  least 
violent  among  the  royalists,  and  therefore  preferred. 

Of  Col.  Bennett  we  know  something  traditionally. 
The  idea  that  he  was  a  parliamentarian  is  new  to  us. 
We  should  require  some  better  proof  than  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  was 
indeed,  one  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender.  So  was  Claiborne,  a  warm  friend 
and  favorite  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  continued  in  his 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  by  the  legislature,  at  Berke- 
ley's request,  after  his  restoration.  1  Hen.  Sts.  p.  547. 
Bennett  himself  retained  his  place  at  the  council  board, 
where  he  still  found  himself,  as  before  the  restoration, 
in  the  company  of  cavaliers,  such  as  Morrison,  Yardly, 
Ludlow,  fitc  &c* 


commission?  Whose?  The  protector's ?  The  parlia- 
ment's? No.  The  act  of  surrender  (I  Hen.  St  p.  363) 
had  abolished  them.  But  it  had  not  abolished  the  rights 
of  the  king;  and  the  power  of  the  assembly  and  gover- 
nor is  thus  made  to  wail  on  them. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  act  of  surrender  contains 
no  word  recognizing  the  rightful  authority  of  the  par- 
liament, nor  impeaching  that  of  the  king.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  if  to  exclude  any  such  idea,  this  remarkable 
clause  is  inserted : 

**  That  there  be  one  sent  home,  at  the  present  govern- 
or's choice,  to  give  an  accompt  to  his  ma'tib,  of  the 
surrender  of  bis  eountrey." 

Home  !  There  is  a  simple  pathos  in  the  use  of  this 
word  here,  which  speaks  volumes  to  the  heart  None 
ean  feel  more  deeply  than  we  do,  how  utterly  unworthy 
of  this  steady  and  passionate  loyalty,  was  the  wretch 
who  was  its  object  But  they  knew  not  his  faults.  They 
only  knew  him  in  his  lineage  and  his  misfortunes ;  and 
though  he  had  no  place  to  lay  his  head,  yet  wherever 
their  messenger  might  find  the  outcast,  there  was  the 
home  of  their  hearts.  We  mean  nothing  profane.  God 
forbid !  But  we  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  weak 
warm-hearted  boy,  who  stood  by  his  master's  cross, 
and  gazed  with  looks  of  love  upon  his  dying  face,  when 
the  stronger  and  bolder  of  his  followers  had  "forsaken 
him  and  fled."  We  arc  more  proud  to  be  descended 
from  the  men  who  stood  forward  in  the  business  of  that 
day,  than  we  should  be  to  trace  ourselves  to  Adam, 
through  all  the  most  politic  and  prudent  self-seekers 
that  the  world  ha3  ever  seen. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Bancroft  Affairs  being  thus 
settled,  things  went  on  quite  peaceably ;  and  he  hence 
infers  that  the  Virginians  were  entirely  reconciled  to 
Cromwell  and  his  parliament  Moreover,  he  finds  them 
claiming  the  supreme  power,  as  residing  in  the  colonial 
legislature ;  and  from  this  he  most  strangely  infers  a 
loyalty  to  the  parliament,  the  model  of  which  he  repre- 
sents them  as  so  eager  to  copy.  Now  Mr.  Bancroft 
himself  tells  us  (p.  170)  that  as  early  as  1619,  Virginia 
first  set  the  world  the  example  of  equal  representation. 
Prom  that  time  they  held  that  the  supreme  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  parliament,  then  established, 
and  the  king  as  king  of  Virginia.  Now  the  authority 
of  the  king  being  at  an  end,  and  no  successor  being  ac- 
knowledged, it  followed  as  a  corollary  from  their  princi- 
pi  ft  that  no  power  remained  but  that  of  the  assembly ; 
and  so  they  $ay.  Does  this  look  like  a  recognition  of 
Cromwell  and  his  parliament,  or  the  reverse  ? 

Bui  Mr.  Bancroft  seems  to  think  that  Virginia  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  weaned  from  her  attachment  to 
the  king,  and  won  over  to  Cromwell  and  his  parliament, 
by  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  their  proceedings. 
He  adverts  to  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  surrender, 
by  which  Virginia  had  stipulated  for  a  trade  as  free 
ns  that  of  England,  and  assures  us  that  "its  terms  were 
faithfully  charred  till  the  restoration."'  (p.  241  )  He 
adds  at  p.  246,  that  "  the  navigation  act  of  Cromwell 
was  not  designed  for  the  oppression  of  Virginia,  and 
teas  not  enforced  within  her  borders."  Hence  he  says  (p. 
241)  that  the  pictures  drawn  by  Beverley,  Chulmera, 
Robertson,  Marshall,  and  Holmes,  of  the  discontent 
produced  by  commercial  oppression,  are  all  "pure  fic- 
tion " 

Now  what  s«ys  the  reader  to  the  following  extract 
Vol.  1.— 75 
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If  then  Bennett  was,  as  we  conjecture,  recommended 
to  the  assembly  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
what  induced  them  to  choose  him?  The  answer  is 
given  by  Mr.  Bancroft  at  p.  841.   He  had  become  ob- 

bers  or  the  council,  elected  by  the  assembly,  we  shall  have  a 
clue  to  the  temper  of  the  assembly  Itself.  We  may  know  the 
tree  by  It*  fruit-  If  we  And  that  body  electing  to  a  place  In  the 
council  men  of  rery  decided  political  character,  we  shall  hare 
a  right  to  believe  that  thoae  associated  with  them  by  the  rote  of 
the  same  body  were,  at  least,  not  zealous  members  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  In  this  caae  the  maxim  "  n»$citura  «*io»  will  surely 
apply.  Let  us  see  what  lights  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  this  subject. 

In  Churchill's  voyages  (vol.  v|.  p.  171)  is  "A  Voyage  to  Vir- 
glnla,  by  Col.  Norwood."  He  was  a  cavalier,  and  came  over  in 
company  with  Francis  Morrison,  aleo  a  cavalier.  Norwood  was 
also  a  kinsman  of  Berkeley.  Arriving  here,  they  found  Sir 
Henry  Chichely,  Col.  Vardly,  Worroely,  and  Ludlow,  whom 
they  recognl»ed  as  old  friend*  and  cavaliers. 

Now  in  the  council  elected  along  with  Bennett,  immediately 
afler  the  surrender,  we  ttnd  two  of  these  gentlemen,  Yardly  and 
Ludlow.  The  latter  had  been  a  member  of  Berkeley's  council 
that  had  concurred  (October  1610)  In  declaring  it  to  be  high  trea- 
son to  defend  the  proceedings  of  parliament  against  Charles  1, 
or  to  deny  the  title  of  his  son.  Went,  the  first  named  member  of 
Bennett's  council,  had  occupied  the  same  place  in  that  of  Berke- 
ley. Feitus  and  Bernard  were  also  members  of  both.  We  might 
conjecture  that  they  had  dissented  from  the  act  referred  to,  if  we 
did  not  find  them  associated  with  Vardly  and  Ludlow.  We  find 
too  that  Harwood,  who  had  been  speaker  of  the  assembly  ofOc- 
tober  1849,  was  also  one  of  Bennett's  council.  The  whole  num- 
ber was  thirteen,  and  here  are  six  notorious  royalists.  Of  what 
complexion  could  the  other  seven  have  been Two  of  them, 
Taylor  and  Freeman,  were  members  of  the  assembly  of  1647, 
from  two  moat  loyal  counties. 

In  July,  1053,  Col.  Walter  Chiles,  who  had  been  a  member  in 
October  1849,  was  speaker. 

In  November,  1654,  Col.  Edward  Hill,  another  of  them,  was 
speaker.  He  was  in  high  favor  after  ths  restoration.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  council  in  1655. 

We  find  the  name  of  Charles  Norwood,  as  clerk  of  the  assem- 
bly, from  that  time. 

In  March,  1055,  Col.  Thomas  Pew  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  had  been  speaker  of  the  assembly  in  16)9,  the  first  elect- 
ed under  Bennett,  We  know  (we  do  not  ask  historians  to  tell 
ua  this)  that  be  was  a  loyal  clansman,  who  was  driven  to  Vir- 
ginia by  his  hatred  of  the  usurpers,  and  to  accommodate  his 
name  to  English  orthography,  changed  the  spelling  from  that  of  I 
"  Dhu"— since  made  familiar  to  all  readers  of  poetry— by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  is  now  (in  16*5)  in  the  council,  making  In  that 
body  seven  known  loyalists. 

In  the  legislature  of  that  year,  we  have  the  name  of  Sir  Henry 
Chichely. 

In  1656,  Col.  Morrison  (the  companion  of  Ludlow's  voyage) 
is  speaker. 

In  the  next  assembly  (1639)  John  Smith  was  speaker.  We 
know  nothing  certainly  of  him ;  but  it  was  that  assembly  that  de- 
posed Mathews.  They  gave  him  Berkeley's  friend,  Claiborne, 
as  secretary  of  state ;  and  for  councillors,  among  others,  West, 
Peuus,  Hill,  Dew,  and  Bernard.  They  made  some  changes, 
but  turned  out  none  of  that  party.  At  the  same  time  they  intro- 
duced Col.  John  Carter,  another  of  Norwood's  friends.  He  had 
been  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  report  of  which  the  as- , 
sembly  had  just  acted.  Horsmenden,  another  orthe  same  com- 
mittee, was  elected  to  the  council  at  the  same  time. 

In  March  1650,  Hill,  who  had  left  his  place  in  the  council,  is 
again  speaker.  In  March  1660,  the  assembly  which  reinstated 
Berkeley,  retained  Bennett  and  five  other  of  the  old  councillors, 
of  whose  characters  we  have  no  other  Indication.  These  were 
Robins,  Perry,  Walker,  Read,  and  Wood.  What  they  were  may 
be  inferred  from  this  fact-  Morrison,  moreover,  was  elected  at 
ths  same  time. 

Can  we  believe,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  that  the  loyalty  of 
Virginia  ever  wavered That  it  bowed  before  the  storm  we 
know.  That  the  assembly,  in  one  instance,  passed  a  vote  of 
disfranchisement  against  the  author  of  a  seditious  paper,  appears 
in  1  Hen.  Sts.  p.  380.  But  we  also  find  that  this  vote  was  reversed 
m  to<m  a$  they  hemrd  oj  the  daUh  of  (Miter  Cromwell. 


noxious  to  Berkeley,  and  had  been  "compelled  to  quit 
Virginia.*'  For  what  does  not  appear,  Hardly  for 
disloyalty.  In  1  Hen.  Sts.  p.  835,  we  have  his  name 
and  that  of  Mathews  signed  to  a  paper  of  as  enthusi- 
astic loyalty  as  was  ever  penned,  presented  to  the  Sung 
after  his  rupture  with  parliament. 

But  what  reason  have  we  for  supposing  this  inter- 
ference  with  the  freedom  of  election  ?  We  answer  (hat 
our  reasons  are  twofold. 

1 .  The  authority  of  Robertson,  who  relies  on  Beverley 
and  Chalmers,  and  doubtless  consulted  all  the  authori- 
ties he  could  find,  is  entitled  to  some  weight  Had  be 
said  the  governors  were  appointed  by  Cromwell,  we 
should  know  that  he  spoke  at  random.  But  his  use  of 
the  equivocal  word  " named"  shows  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about,  and  considered  what  he  was 
saying. 

8.  But  in  Hen.  Sts.  499  to  505,  is  an  evidence  that  we 
think  conclusive,  Mathews  took  it  into  his  head  to 
dissolve  the  assembly.  They  immediately  voted  the 
act  a  nullity,  and  civilly  invited  the  Governor  to  go  on 
with  the  business.  To  this  he  assented,  revoking  the 
order,  but  proposing  to  "  rcferre  the  dispute  of  the  power 
of  dissolving  and  the  legality  thereof  to  his  Highness* 
the  Lord  Protector."  This  was  in  1658,  and  the  Lord 
Protector  was  then  Richard  Cromwell,  and  not  Olirer, 
under  whom  Mntl»ews  had  been  elected. 

Tho  house  took  fire  immediately  at  this  proposed 
appeal,  and  deposed  Mathews,  and  having  solemnly 
declared  the  "power  of  government"  to  reside  in  them- 
selves, they  re-elect  him,  saying  that  he  is  "  »T  cs  in- 
vested" with  the  office. 

Now  what  did  this  mean,  if  circumstances  bad  not 
been  such  as  justify  the  notion  entertained  by  Mathews 
that  he  derived  his  authority  from  some  other  source, 
so  as  to  have  the  right  of  dissolving  the  assembly. 
Had  there  been  no  interference  on  the  part  of  Crom- 
well, this  whole  proceeding  would  have  been  idle  and 
ridiculous.  Yet  it  is  obviously  the  proceeding  of  men 
not  disposed  to  trifle,  and  who  well  understood  «  bat 
they  were  about. 

Now  compare  this  peremptory  proceeding  with  that 
which  took  place  soon  after  on  the  death  of  Mathews. 
Richard  Cromwell  had  then  abdicated,  and  there  was 
therefore  no  shadow  of  authority  in  England  to  restrain 
the  action  of  the  assembly.  But  what  do  they  do* 
They  elect  Sir  William  Berkeley  provisionally,  making 
the  continuance  of  his  authority  and  their  own  to  deter- 
mine on  the -coming  of  a  "  lawful  commission."  Now, 
such  commission,  as  we  have  already  shown,  could  only 
come  from  the  king;  it  was  his  plan  of  government; 
it  had  not  been  practiced  by  the  parliament ;  and  tbe 
right  to  exercise  it  had  been  denied  to  them  and  re- 
nounced by  them.  Docs  not  this  conduct  of  the  as- 
sembly show  that  they  anticipated  the  restoration  of 
one  whose  right  they  had  always  maintained? 

So  far,  wc  have  done  little  more  than  to  ex  press  our 
dissent  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  conclusions.  In  a  single  in- 
stance, to  which  we  have  adverted,  he  must  be  suspected 
of  wilfully  misrepresenting  his  authorities.  We  allude 
to  tho  memorial  addressed  to  Cromwell  in  favor  of  the 
trade  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  certainly  aware,  and 
which  clearly  disproves  his  own  statement.  Had  this 
been  the  only  instance  of  the  sort,  wo  should  have 
passed  it  over  more  lightly.  But  it  docs  not  stand  alone 
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1 1  is  main  drift,  in  his  account  of  ihcsc  transactions, 
seems  to  be,  to  show  that  Virginia  had  taken  the  infec- 
tion of  Republicanism ;  that  she  was  effectually  weaned 
from  her  allegiance ;  that  she  desired  no  tiling  but  to 
set  up  for  herself ;  and  that  the  use  she  proposed  to 
make  of  the  abdication  of  Richard,  and  the  consequent 
suspension  of  executive  power  in  England,  was  to  es- 
tablish the  supremacy  of  her  legislature.  In  this  view 
the  assembly  are  represented  as  requiring  of  Berkeley 
the  distinct  acknowledgment  of  their  authority,  which 
he,  we  are  told,  recognized  without  a  scruple.  "  I  am" 
sai«l  he,  "  but  the  servant  of  the  assembly." 

Now  what  will  the  render  say  when  he  reads  the 
pas-sage  from  which  these  words  are  copied.  It  runs 
thus: 

"  You  desire  me  to  do  that  concerning  your  titles  and 
claims  to  land  in  this  northern  part  of  America,  which 
I  am  in  no  capacity  to  do ;  for  I  am  but  the  servant  of 
the  assembly :  neither  do  they  arrogate  to  themselves  any 
power,  farther  than  the  miserable  distractions  in  Eng- 
land force  them  to.  For  when  God  shall  be  pleased  to 
take  away  and  dissipate  the  unnatural  divisions  of  their 
native  country,  they  trill  immediately  return  to  their  pro- 
frtsrd  obtdimee." 

Is  this  an  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  assembly  ? 
Is  it  not  the  very  reverse  ?  He  disclaims  any  power  to 
act  in  a  certain  behalf.  Why  ?  Because  he  is  but  the 
servant  of  the  assembly  ;  he  has  no  power  but  what  is 
given  by  them,  and  they  do  not  pretend  to  have  my  such 
U  gtre.  On  their  principles,  they  could  not.  Looking 
for  the  restoration,  they  expected  "some  commission" 
by  which  any  authority  they  could  establish  would  be 
superseded  ;  their  provisional  government  was  the  re- 
sult of  necessity,  and  its  powers  were  limited  to  the 
nature  of  that  necessity.  Every  thing  that  could  wait 
made  to  wait. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  attempt  to  per- 
vert the  truth  of  history,  and  to  represent  Virginia  as 
being  as  far  gone  in  devotion  to  the  parliament  as 
Massachusetts  herself?  Why  does  it  come  to  us,  sweet- 
ened with  the  language  of  panegyric,  from  those  who 
love  us  not,  and  who  habitually  scoff  at  and  deride  us? 
Is  it  intended  to  dispose  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  new 
notion,  *'  that  the  people  of  the  colonies,  all  together, 
formed  one  body  politic  before  the  revolution  ?"  Against 
this  proposition  we  feel  bound  to  protest.  We  hold 
ourselves  prepared  to  maintain  the  negative  against  nil 
comers  and  goers,  with  tongue  and  pen  ;  and  to  resist 
the  practical  results,  if  need  be,  with  stronger  weapons. 
When  Virginians  shall  learn  to  kiss  the  rod  of  power  ; 
to  desert  their  friends  in  trouble,  and  to  take  part  with 
the  strong  against  the  weak,  it  will  then  be  in  character 
to  disparage  the  memory  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  say, 
they  were  even  such  as  ourselves.  But  until  we  have 
done  something  to  dishonor  our  lineage,  let  us  speak  of 
them  as  they  were, 

"  Faithful  among  the  faithless  ; 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  they." 

We  have  said  nothing  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  style.  It  is 
our  duty  as  critics  to  take  some  notice  of  it ;  and,  we 
apprehend,  he  might  think  himself  wronged  if  we  did 
not.  He  is  obviously  very  proud  of  it ;  and,  in  saying 
this,  we  fear  we  have  condemned  it.  An  ambitious 
style  is  certainly  not  the  style  for  history.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  perspicuity  to  orna- 


ment, there  is  a  lone  in  it  which  excites  distrust.  We 
find  ourselves,  we  know  not  how,  diffident  of  statements 
which  come  to  us  in  the  language  of  declamation,  anti- 
thesis and  epigram. 

In  our  boyhood  Hume's  history  was  put  into  our 
hands ;  and  we  remember  our  surprise  at  hearing  some- 
thing said  in  praise  of  his  style.  Style!!  Was  that 
style?  A  plain  story,  told  just  as  we  should  have  told  it 
ourselves?  Partridge  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
ndmiring  Garrick's  acting.  The  king  was  the  actor  for 
his  money,  and  Mr.  Bancroft's  would  then  have  been 
the  style  for  ours. 

We  have  no  doubt,  for  example,  we  should  have  been 
delighted  with  the  following  passage,  introduced  into  a 
description  which  closes  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
very  question  wo  have  been  discussing.  We  give  it 
for  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  young  friends,  who  may 
be  preparing  an  oration  for  the  fourth  of  July.  It  would 
be  nothing  amiss,  on  sttch  an  occasion,  for  a  "  moonish 
youth"  not  yet  out  of  his  first  love  scrape.  But  from  a 
grave  historian,  with  a  beard  on  his  chin,  we  cannot 
approve  it.  We  give  it  as  a  sample.  Ex  pede  Jlerndem. 
"  The  humming-bird,  so  brilliant  in  its  plumage,  and 
so  delicate  in  its  form,  quick  in  motion,  yet  not  fearing 
the  presence  of  man,  haunting  about  the  flowers,  like 
the  bee  gathering  honey,  rebounding  from  the  blossoms 
out  of  which  it  sips  the  dew,  and  as  soon  returning"  to 
renew  its  many  nddrcsscs  to  its  delightful  objects, 
"  was  ever  admired  as  the  smallest  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  feathered  race." 

Alas!  Alas!  If  this  is  the  way  to  write  history,  we 
fear  we  shall  have  to  leave  our  northern  neighbors  to 
tell  the  story  their  own  way.  It  is  a  hard  case.  Let 
them  write  our  books,  and  they  become  our  masters. 
But  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  We  cannot  contend 
with  those  who  can  write  history  in  this  style.  Our 
only  defence  is  not  to  read.  A  more  effectual  security 
would  he,  not  to  buy.  In  that  case  they  would  not 
write ;  and  we  should  not  only  avoid  being  led  into 
error,  but  might  escape  the  injury  of  being  misrepre- 
sented to  others.  But  Mr.  Bancroft's  book  is  in  print, 
and  we  must  abide  the  mortification  of  having  all  who 
mny  read  it,  think  of  our  ancestors  as  he  has  represent- 
ed litem.  Wo  have  comfort  in  believing  that  they  will 
not  be  very  numerous. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  GEOROE  WASHINGTON ;  being bia 
Correspondence,  Addresses,  Message*,  anil  other  Papers,  offi- 
cial and  private,  selected  and  published  from  the  original 
manuscripts;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations }  Vols.  II,  III,  IV,  V  and  VI ;  by  Jar.-d  Sparks.— 
Boston :  Rusaell,  OUiorne  *  Co, 

We  regret  that  we  deferred  our  notice  of  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  work, 
until  the  appearance  of  the  other  three.  It  has  now  so 
grown  on  our  hands,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  it  in  an  article  of  any  reasonable  compass.  Vet  we 
know  few  works  that  we  would  more  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  public 

We  have  little  curiosity  to  peep  into  dead  men's 
port-folios,  and  perhaps  the  world  has  seen  few  that 
would  not  suffer  in  reputation  by  being  tracked,  through 
all  their  walk  in  life,  by  daily  memoranda  and  docu- 
mentary evidence.  The  man  whose  history,  under  this 
searching  scrutiny,  shows  "  no  variableness  nor  shadow 
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of  turning/'  must  differ  very  much  from  the  multitude, 
even  of  those  we  call  the  great  and  good.  Nothing 
certainly  can  show  a  fuller  and  firmer  consciousness  of 
rectitude  of  intention,  than  to  begin  life  with  a  purpose 
of  leaving  behind  a  full  and  fair  account  of  it.  Such 
memorials  carefully  written  out  and  preserved,  like  the 
books  of  a  tradesman,  bespeak  a  steadiness  of  hones- 
ty, that  never  for  a  moment  distrusts  itself.  Which  of 
us,  commencing  a  diary,  would  feel  sure  that  ho  might 
not  do  something  to-morrow  that  he  would  not  choose 
to  set  down  7  Which  of  us  opening  a  letter  book, 
which  should  exhibit  his  whole  correspondence,  would 
not  be  tempted  to  leave  out  something? 

Here  is  a  man  who  chooses  that  his  steps  shall  all  be 
in  the  light.  He  begins  life,  by  laying  down  to  himself 
rules  of  action  and  deportment.  He  commit*  these  to 
paper,  and  hands  them  down  to  posterity,  with  a  full 
register  of  all  his  acts  and  words  and  thoughts.  The 
remarkable  modesty  of  General  Washington,  would 
alone  prevent  us  from  understanding  this  as  a  challenge 
to  the  whole  world,  to  compare  his  principles,  profes- 
sions and  actions  throughout,  defying  any  imputation 
of  inconsistency. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  this,  than  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  the  early  consciousness  of  a  some- 
thing distinguishing  him  from  other  men,  which  seems, 
most  unaccountably,  to  have  found  its  way  into  his 
humble  mind.  It  is  the  most  striking  instance  on  re- 
cord of  the  instinct  of  greatness.  It  is  a  study  for  the 
metaphysician  and  philosopher.  From  the  beginning, 
the  work  is  done  as  if  for  posterity,  and  executed  as  if 
intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  world.  This  in  a  boy,  who 
never  made  any  ostentation  of  himself,  his  endow- 
ments, or  his  actions ;  who  formed  a  very  humble  esti- 
mate of  his  own  powers,  and  seemed  through  life  to 
seek  no  reward  but  his  own  approbation,  is  one  of  those 
strange  phenomena  which  we  refer  to  the  influence  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  acting  by  inscrutable  impulses,  of 
which  the  subject  of  them  is  hardly  conscious. 

Did  it  occur  to  General  Washington,  even  at  that 
early  age,  that  he  might  be  a  father,  and  that  his  chil- 
dren might  find  an  humble  pride  in  looking  over  the 
unspotted  page  of  his  unpretending  life  ?  Perhaps  so. 
Perhaps  this  thought  was  all  that  his  young  ambition 
(that  passion  which  humility  itself  cannot  extinguish 
in  the  breast  of  greatness)  ventured  to  whisper  to  his 
heart  If  so,  the  anticipation  has  been  nobly  and  mys- 
teriously accomplished.  Like  the  patriarch  of  old, 
childish  though  he  was,  God  has  made  him  the  father 
of  nations;  and  it  should  indeed  be  tho  pride  of  us 
his  children,  to  read  the  history  of  his  life ;  to  trace  his. 
steps;  to  study  the  system  of  moral  discipline  by 
which  he  trained  himself  to  greatness  and  virtue;  to 
know  him  as  he  was ;  and  to  mould  ourselves  by  his 
precepts  and  example.  No  man  ever  left  to  his  poste- 
rity so  rich  a  legacy  as  the  extraordinary  work  before 
us;  and  wc  owe  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Sparks  for  the 
labor  which  has  prepared  it  for  the  public  eye. 

We  really  think  that  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that 
this  work  is  most  interesting  and  valuable.  Its  impor- 
tance as  affording  authentic  materials  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  history,  strikes  us  less  forcibly  ;  though  in 
this  respect  it  must  be  highly  useful.  It  certainly  af- 
fords the  historian  more  satisfactory  materials  for  his 
work,  than  can  be  supplied  from  any  other  source,  or 


for  any  other  portion  of  history.  But  what  is  that  / 
What  is  history,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  n&rrauTe  of 
events,  the  results  of  which  cannot  be  effected  by  our 
right  or  wrong  apprehensions  of  them.  What  ma  lien 
it  at  this  day,  whether  we  believe  that  Canar  killed  Bru- 
tus, or  Brutus  Cesar?  What  will  it  concern  posterity 
whether  the  glory  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  belongs  U> 
Wellington  or  Blucher  ?  But  when  will  it  be  otherwise 
than  important  and  profitable  to  study  the  process  by 
which  Washington  became  what  he  was  ?  When  will 
it  cease  to  be  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  to  look  narrowly  into 
the  private  and  public  history  of  the  most  fonuoale 
man  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  observe  that  the 
quality  which  most  eminently  distinguished  him  from 
other  men,  the  quality  to  which  his  success,  bis  pros- 
perity, his  usefulness,  and  his  imperishable  glory  are 
mainly  attributable,  was  Virtue?  Since  the  day  when 
the  important  truth  was  first  proclaimed,  thai  "in 
keeping  God's  commandments  there  is  great  reward," 
when  was  it  so  illustrated  as  in  this  instance?  Had 
there  been  a  flaw  in  the  character  of  General  Wash- 
ington, could  the  most  malignant  scrutiny  hare  delected 
in  his  history  .rnything  dishonorable,  anything  unjust, 
anything  selfish,  anything  on  which  reproach  could  fas- 
ten, he  could  not  have  accomplished  v#hal  he  did.  No 
man  could,  be  his  talents  what  they  might,  who  did  not 
bring  to  his  task  such  a  character  (or  virtue  as  would 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  well-intentioned,  and  shams 
the  artful  and  designing  from  their  purposes.  A  vicious 
and  corrupt  people  who  figbt  for  conquest ;  a  lawless 
banditti  who  fight  for  spoil,  may  be  led  to  victory  by 
talent,  enterprise,  courage  and  energy ;  but  the  tri- 
umphs of  Freedom  can  only  be  achieved  under  the 
auspices  of  Virtue.   When  men  are  in  a  mood  to  rally 
to  the  banner  of  one  whose  life  is  stained  wiih  crime, 
they  do  but  deceive  themselves  if  they  think  they  are 
contending  for  freedom.    When  tkey  are  prtpvti  to  tab 
such  a  one  as  "  a  sscono  Washington,"  tkty  art  onij 
fit  to  contend  for  a  choice  of  masters.   This  is  etertul 
truth  ;  but  it  will  not  be  truth  to  them. 

But  we  wander  from  the  work  before  us;  though  ws 
trust  what  we  have  said  will  dispose  those  "  who  haw 
ears  to  hear"  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  book  of  whicb 
we  proceed  to  give  a  short  account. 

The  first  of  these  volume*  contains  all  the  pspen 
and  private  and  public  letters  of  General  Washington, 
which  could  illustrate  either  his  character,  or  the  histo- 
ry of  the  country,  up  to  the  commencement  of  die  re- 
volution. It  is  a  portion  of  history  highly  interesting, 
especially  to  Virginians,  and  on  which  none  but » 
doubtful  light  is  shed  from  any  other  source.  Here  we 
have  an  authentic  account  of  Braddock's  war ;  a  sort  of 
war  of  which  the  readers  of  history  have,  in  geoeral, 
no  idea  but  thai  which  is  drawn  from  romances  aod 
tales.  It  is  a  warfare  which  does  not  recommend  itself 
to  the  imagination,  by  the  "  pride,  pomp  and  omjm- 
s lance"  so  interesting  to  those  who  M  kiss  my  Lady 
Peace  at  home."  But  since  the  invention  of  gun-pow- 
der, there  is  no  fighting  which  gives  so  much  room  for 
the  display  of  prowess,  courage,  coolness  juui  adJorss 
and  in  which  victory  is  so  sure  to  be  the  prize  of  uk* 
qualities.  41  Many  a  brave  man,"  says  Don  (strixoue, 
"  has  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  a  wretch  who  was 
frightened  at  the  flash  of  his  own  gun."  Not  so  ia  In- 
dian warfare.   The  man  who  is  scared  never  ewspc- 
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but  by  flight  How  should  be  ?  There  be  stands  be- 
hind his  tree,  while  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  stands 
his  enemy,  watching  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  with  his 
rifle  to  his  cheek,  and  ready  to  put  a  ball  through  any 
part  that  is  exposed  for  a  moment.  To  anticipate  him ; 
to  get  a  shot  at  him  ;  to  draw  his  fire,  and  then  drive 
him  from  his  shelter,  is  a  business  in  which  success  de- 
pends on  steadiness,  self-possession,  and  presence  of 
mind,  as  well  as  dexterity  and  skill.  He  who  thus  kills 
his  man,  is  a  brave  man ;  and  bence,  among  the  In- 
dians, a  display  of  scalps  is  a  proof  of  courage  never 
questioned.  It  was  in  this  sort  of  warfare  that  Wash- 
ington served  his  apprenticeship.  It  was  there  he 
learned  to  look  danger  steadily  in  the  face,  and  to  pos- 
sess his  soul  in  calmness  amid  the  fiercest  storm  of  bat- 
tle. There  is  no  such  school.  The  art  of  war  is  what 
a  Martinet  may  learn.  But  the  faculty  of  carrying 
that  art  into  practice,  of  applying  its  rules  in  the  crisis 
which  shakes  the  nerves,  and  unsettles  the  mind,  is  only 
acquired  by  the  "  taste  of  danger."  To  him  who  pos- 
ee&sej  that,  the  rest  is  a  school-boy's  task. 

The  other  four  volumes  of  the  work  contain  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Such  a 
body  of  evidence,  so  completely  above  all  exception, 
can  hardly  bo  found  on  the  subject  of  any  other  war. 
We  are  not  sure  that  any  historian  has  ever  yet  taken 
the  time  and  pains  to  collate  and  digest  the  whole,  and 
to  deduce  all  the  essential  results.  The  means  of  doing 
so  are  here  put  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  we  may 
hope  that  some  one  qualified  and  disposed  for  the  task 
will  address  himself  to  it,  and  furnish  the  world  with  a 
history  at  once  succinct  and  accurate,  in  which  refer- 
ences to  authorities  may  stand  in  place  of  discussions. 
It  is  a  fault  of  contemporary  history  that  it  is  almost 
always  given  on  partial  and  imperfect  evidence,  which 
is  liable  to  be  aAerwards  explained  away,  contradicted 
and  falsified.  It  is  not  until  some  time  after  the  event, 
that  all  the  testimony  is  in  the  hands  of  the  historian. 
That  time  has  now  come  as  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. A  concise  history  may  be  now  written  with  re- 
ferences to  ibis  work,  which  taken  in  connexion  with 
it,  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  conclusive  than  any 
now  in  existence.  But  every  one  who  pretends  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  all  that  is  most  interesting,  especi- 
ally to  Virginians,  should  secure  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Sparks  has  given  us  some  interesting  specimens 
of  the  sort  of  history  that  we  contemplate.  In  his 
appendices  he  presents  succinct  narratives  of  the  prin- 
cipal actions  of  the  war,  the  accuracy  of  which,  the 
reader  has  it  in  his  power  to  test  by  the  evidence  in  the 
body  of  the  work.    This  is  judicious  and  in  good  taste. 

But  after  all,  the  great  charm  and  value  of  this  work 
is,  that  it  is  a  cast  from  living  nature,  of  the  mind  of 
"  the  noblest  man  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time." 
We  cannot  dwell  too  much  on  the  contemplation  of  his 
peculiar  character.  His  high  sense  of  moral  worth,  and 
the  lofty  aspirations  of  conscious  greatness,  looking  out 
from  behind  the  veil  of  genuine  modesty  and  humility 
with  which  he  delighted  to  shroud  himself:  the  chival- 
rous and  daring  spirit  ever  champing  on  the  curb  of 
prudence,  but  never  impatiently  straining  against  it : 
the  native  fierceness  of  his  temper,  occasionally  flashing 
through  his  habitual  moderation  and  self-command; 
the  promptitude  and  clearness  of  his  conceptions,  so 
modestly  suggested,  so  patiently  revised,  so  calmly  re- 


considered in  all  the  intervals  of  action;  all  these  quali- 
ties combined  and  harmonized  by  honor,  integrity,  and 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  all  the  duties  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life ;  all  made  "  to  drink  into  one  spirit"  all  "mem- 
bers, every  one  of  them  in  the  same  body,"  all  working 
to  the  same  end  ;  diverse  yet  congruous.  What  is  there 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  so  grand,  so  majestic, 
so  elevating  to  the  heart  and  hopes  of  man? 

That  virtue,  which  is  never  selfish  in  its  ends,  and 
ever  scrupulous  in  its  choice  of  means,  can  rarely  rise 
to  a  high  place  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  un- 
less associated  with  a  strength  of  wing  which  shall 
enable  it  to  soar  above  those  whose  flight  is  unencum- 
bered by  the  clog  of  self-denial.  Virtue  in  high  places 
is  thus  so  rare  a  Bight,  that  when  we  find  it  there,  it  so 
much  engrosses  our  attention,  that  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  faculties  by  which  it  rose.  Men  like,  too,  to 
delude  themselves  with  the  belief  that  their  admiration 
is  a  tribute  to  virtue  ;  that  the  honors  and  emoluments 
they  bestow  are  given  as  the  reward  of  virtue.  Think- 
ing tit  us,  they  think  the  better  of  themselves,  and  are 
ready  to  take  at  his  word  the  man  who  disclaims  any 
pretension  to  those  more  showy  endowments  which  we 
reward  for  our  own  sakes.  So  we  cheat  ourselves ;  and 
so  we  cheat  our  benefactors ;  not  indeed  of  the  fame 
they  prize  most  highly,  but  of  that  which  glitters  bright- 
est in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Look  at  that  wonderful 
man,  the  blaze  of  whose  glory  pales  even  the  "Julian 
Star"  itself;  before  whose  power  all  Europe  trembled, 
and  America  crouched  ;  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  how 
far  the  extent  of  his  achievements  might  have  been  cur- 
tailed, had  he  ever  permitted  himself  for  a  moment  to 
"forget  the  expedient  in  considering  of  the  right ;"  and 
submitted  to  have  his  choice  of  means  limited  by  any 
regard  to  the  laws  of  war  or  peace,  of  man  or  God  ? 
His  great  maxim,  that  "  in  War,  time  is  every  thing," 
was  well  illustrated  by  the  success  of  one,  who  never 
lost  a  moment  in  working  the  complex  problem  of 
right  and  expediency.  Compare  the  rushing,  desolating 
tempest  of  his  career,  with  the  cautious  march  of  W ash- 
ington,  picking  his  way  with  an  anxious  regard  to  duty, 
and  ever  watchful  of  his  steps,  lest  he  might  tread  upon 
a  worm.  Compare  his  abounding  resources,  all  used 
without  scruple,  without  reserve,  with  the  scanty  means 
of  the  champion  of  our  freedom,  rendered  yet  more 
scanty  by  his  uniform  care  to  do  wrong  to  none,  and 
never  to  soil  his  hand,  his  name  or  bis  conscience  with 
any  thing  unclean. 

The  fifth  and  lost  of  these  volumes  brings  down  the 
war  to  March  1780.  How  many  more  there  will  be, 
Mr.  Sparks  himself  does  not  know.  He  will  go  on 
with  his  selections  until  he  shall  have  laid  before  the 
public  all  that  he  deems  most  valuable  of  the  writings 
of  General  Washington.  We  trust  that  he  will  use 
discreetly  and  fairly  his  power  over  the  purses  of  his 
subscribers,  who  have  engaged  to  take  the  work  for 
better  for  worse,  be  it  more  or  less,  at  so  much  per 
volume.  The  price  is  so  liberal  as  to  afford  a  high 
temptation ;  but  we  hope  Mr.  Sparks  will  resist  it. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  work  commencing  so  nobly, 
degenerate  into  a  mere  book-making  job.  We  hope 
not  to  have  the  remains  of  the  father  of  our  country 
treated  like  those  of  an  old  horse,  whose  heartless  owner 
never  thinks  he  has  got  all  the  good  of  him,  until  his 
skin  is  sent  to  the  tanner,  his  fat  to  the  tallow-chandler, 
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and  his  bones  to  the  soap-boiler.  Such  is  the  treatment 
which  other  great  men  have  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  "  their  children  after  the  flesh dishonored  in  their 
graves  by  the  reckless  and  indecent  publication  of  every 
thing  to  which  their  names  could  give  a  market  value. 
Let  us  bespeak  a  more  considerate  and  decorous  use  of 
the  rich  legacy  left  us  by  him  whom  we  reverence  as  itic 
"father  of  our  liberties." 

It  is  perhaps,  beside  the  general  purpose  of  our  re- 
marks, to  extract  a  letter,  illustrating  a  point  in  General 
Washington's  character,  of  which  we  have  said  nothing. 
That  he  was  stern,  and  that  he  seemed  cold  we  know* 
It  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  kind,  courteous,  and 
tender,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  eagerly  his  be- 
nevolence catches  at  an  opportunity  to  pour  balm  into 
the  wounds  of  an  enemy.  The  following  letter  is  found 
at  p.  866,  vol.  5. 

"  To  Lieutenant  Genera]  Burgoyne. 

"Ileal  Quarter*,  March  1HA,  1778. 

"Sir,— I  was  only  two  days  since  honored  with  your 
very  obliging  letter  of  the  1 1th  of  February.  Your  in- 
dulgent opinion  of  my  character,  and  the  polite  terms 
in  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  it,  are  peculiarly 
flattering ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  you 
have  afforded,  of  assuring  you,  that  far  trom  suffering 
the  views  of  national  opposition  to  be  imbittered  and 
debased  by  personal  animosity,  I  am  ever  ready  to  do 
justice  to  the  merit  of  the  mail  and  soldier,  and  to  es- 
teem where  esteem  is  due,  however  the  idea  of  a  public 
enemy  may  interpose.  You  will  not  think  it  the  lan- 
guage of  unmeaning  ceremony,  if  I  add,  that  sentiments 
of  personal  respect,  in  the  present  instance,  are  reap 
rocaL 

"  Viewing  you  in  the  light  of  an  officer  contending 
against  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  rights  of  my  country, 
the  reverses  of  fortune  you  experienced  in  the  field  can- 
not be  unacceptable  to  me  ;  out,  abstracted  from  con- 
siderations of  national  advantage,  I  can  sincerely  sym- 
pathize with  your  feelings,  as  a  soldier,  the  unavoidable 
difficulties  of  whose  situation  forbade  his  success;  and 
as  a  man,  whose  lot  combines  the  calamity  of  ill  health, 
the  anxieties  of  captivity,  and  the  painful  sensibility 
for  a  reputation  exposed,  where  he  most  values  it,  to 
the  assaults  of  malice  and  detraction. 

"  As  your  aid-de-camp  went  directly  to  Congress, 
the  business  of  your  letter  to  me  had  been  decided  before 
it  came  to  hand.  I  am  happy  that  their  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence in  your  request,  prevented  the  necessity  of 
my  intervention ;  and  wishing  you  a  safe  and  agreeable 
passage,  with  a  perfect  restoration  to  your  health,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  &c  &c" 

In  General  Burgoync's  reply,  he  says :  "I  beg  you 
to  accept  my  since  rest  acknowledgments  for  your  oblig- 
ing letter.  1  find  the  character,  which  I  before  knew 
to  be  respectable,  is  also  perfectly  amiable ;  and  I  should 
have  few  greater  private  gratifications  in  seeing  our 
melancholy  contest  at  an  end,  than  that  of  cultivating 
your  friendship." 

How  beautiful !  How  delightful  is  this  exhibition  of 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  under  circumstances  which 
the  ferocious  and  brutish  use  as  a  pretext  forgiving  free 
scope  to  the  worst !  How  truly  does  the  poet  sing ! 

"  Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  Ann  by  the  bewildered  pilrrim  spied, 
It  smile*  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  ninht. 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrents  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  feurful  path  by  mountain  side : 

Fair  m  that  beam,  aiibounh  the  fairest  far, 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride, 

Shine  martial  faith,  and  courtesy's  bright  star, 
Through  all  the  wrrckful  storms  that  cloud  the  brow  of  war."  ♦ 


♦  We  implore  the  lenient  judgment  of  our  brethren  of  the 


The  Italian  Sketch- Book.  PhUtuUlplua:  Key  it  Biddlt. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  duodecimo,  and  presents  more 
than  ordinary  claims  to  attention.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
American,  and  purports  to  be  written  during  a  sojourn 
at  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Rome.  The  book  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  sketches  and  descriptions  of  these 
world-renowned  cities.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  very  novel  in  the  subject,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises  "Who  has  not  already  heard  all  that 
is  worth  knowing  about  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  and 
Rome?"  But,  notwithstanding  the  triteness  of  his 
theme,  our  American  traveller  has  contrived  to  throw 
an  uncommon  interest  over  his  pages.  They  are  finely 
diversified  with  stories  well-told,  essays  tending  to  il- 
lustrate points  of  local  or  social  interest  in  Italy,  and 
much  descriptive  writing  which  has  ail  the  force  and 
fidelity  of  painting. 

Outre-Mer,  or  a  Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea,  by  Profet- 
tor  LongftUow,  is  a  work  somcwliat  in  the  same  style, 
and  equally  well  written  throughout.  "  I  have  travel- 
led"—says  the  Professor — "through  France  from  Nor- 
mandy to  Navarre— smoked  my  pipe  in  a  Flemish  inn— 
floated  through  Hollandin  a  Treckschuil— trimmed  my 
midnight  lamp  in  a  German  university — wandered  and 
mused  amid  the  classic  scenes  of  Italy — and  listened  to 
the  gay  guitar  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver."  The 
book  before  us  is  a  kind  of  running  comment  on  the 
text  of  his  travels,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  has 
many  of  the  peculiar  traits  which  distinguish  the  Ita- 
lian Sketch-Book.  It  is,  however,  more  abundant  in 
humor  titan  that  work,  and  is  for  richer  in  legend  and 
anecdote.  The  Professor  tells  a  comic  story  with  much 
grace,  and  his  literary  disquisitions  have  always  a  great 
deal  to  recommend  them. 

Voyage  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  John  Dovenet,  during  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  gtobe  in  the  year*  1831-32-33  and  34:  in- 
cluding a  particular  account  of  the  engagement  at  QwotfaA- 
lialloo,  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra.  By  J.  A*.  Reynold*.  This 
is  u  thick  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  well  printed, 
upon  good  paper,  with  some  excellent  engravings,  and 
published  by  the  Harpers.  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  author, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  compiler,  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  associate  of  Symmes  in  his  remarkable 
theory  of  the  earth,  and  a  public  defender  of  that  very 
indefensible  subject,  upon  which  he  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  in  many  of  our  principal  cities.  With  the 
exception,  however,  of  seven  chapters,  the  matter  form- 
ing the  work  now  published  is  gleaned  from  the  ship's 
journal,  from  the  private  journals  of  the  officers,  and 
from  papers  furnished  by  Commodore  Downcs  himself. 
This  fact  will  speak  much  for  the  authenticity  of  the  de- 
tails, and  very  valuable  information  scattered  through 
the  book.  Mr.  R.  himself  was  not  with  the  Potomac 
during  the  circumnavigation,  having  joined  her  in  1634 
at  Valparaiso.    Our  readers  are,  of  course,  acquainted 

craft  of  criticism  on  this  long  quotation.  We  know  ibat  it  is  not 
trlon  let  reglet  so  to  quote  in  a  review.  Besides  it  is  trMe  as 
well  as  long.  But  what  eouki  we  do,  when  our  bean  was  full 
of  the  very  sentiment  which  Bcou  has  expressed  so  much  bener 
than  we  could  ?  To  our  readers,  not  of  (he  craft,  we  say  '* re- 
gard rather  our  precept,  than  our  example." 
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with  ilie  object  of  the  Potomac's  voyage,  and  with  the 
outrage  perpetrated  by  the  Malays  on  the  ship  Friend- 
ship in  1831,  which  rendered  it  an  indispensable  duty 
on  the  part  of  our  government  to  demand  an  indem- 
nity. The  result  of  ibis  demand,  and  the  action  at 
Quallah-Batloo  are  graphically  sketched  by  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds. Every  body  will  be  pleased,  too,  with  his  de- 
scription of  Canton  and  of  Lima.  He  writes  well,  al- 
though somewhat  too  enthusiastically,  and  his  book 
will  gain  him  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  and  accu- 
rate observation.    It  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 

The  History  of  Ireland,  by  Thomas  Moore,  voL  1,  in 
which  the  records  of  that  country  are  brought  down  from 
the  year  B.  C.  1000,  to  A.  D.  684,  has  been  republished 
by  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.  We  intend  a  very  high 
compliment  to  the  bard  of  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  in 
saying  that  we  think  his  prose  very  little  inferior  to  his 
poetry.  We  have  not  forgotten  Captain  Rock  and 
Fitzgerald.  The  Epicurean  (a  very  anomalous  Epicu- 
rean by  the  bye)  is  a  model  of  fine  writing.  The  Life 
of  Byron,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  errors,  both  of  the  head 
and  of  the  heart,  and  in  spite  too  of  its  perpetually  ex- 
citing our  risibility  at  the  expense  of  the  little  cockney 
biographer  himself,  is  a  book  to  be  proud  of  aflcr  all, 
and  should  not  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  a  cer- 
tain absurd  tissue  of  maudlin  metaphysics,  attributed 
(we  hope  falsely)  to  Mr.  Gait.  And  now,  lastly,  we 
have  before  us  a  specimen  of  Moore's  versatile  abilities, 
in  as  temperate,  as  profound,  as  well  arranged,  and  in 
every  respect  as  well  written  a  history  as  Green  Erin 
can  either  desire  or  deserve.  Very  truly,  Anacreon 
Moore  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  ordinary 


Blackbeard,  or  a  Page  from  the  Colonial  History  of 
Philadelphia.  Harper  it  Brothers,  AVw  York.  This 
book  differs  in  many  striking  points  from  the  ordinary 
novels  of  the  day.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  author  is  largely  indebted  for  many  pictures  of 
manners,  things,  and  opinions  in  the  olden  days  of  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love  to  the  "  Annals  of  Philadelphia.'* 
We  think  these  volumes  will  be  read  with  interest  in 
England,  but  as  a  mere  novel  they  have  very  few  claims 
to  attention.  The  style  is  clumsy  and  embarrassed. 
The  character  of  Oxenstiern  is  a  piece  of  pure  folly  and 
exaggeration ;  while  the  atrocities  of  Blackbeard,  which 
are  intended  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  utterly  fail  of  this  end  from  a  want  of  the 
art  c flare  artem  in  the  writer.  The  book  may  be  cha- 
racterized in  a  few  words  as  odd,  vulgar,  ill-written, 
arid  interesting. 


Pencil  Sketches  or  Outlines  of  Character  an 
Second  Series.  By  Miss  Leslie.  Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea, 
a}-  Blanchard.  This  volume  contains  the  Wilson- 
House — the  Album— the  Reading  Parties— the  Set  of 
China — Laura  Lovel— John  W.  Robinson,  and  the 
Ladies  Ball.  All  these  stories  have  been  published 
before  in  different  periodicals,  and  have  been  exten- 
sively copied  and  admired.  Miss  Leslie's  writings  have 
obtained  her  much  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
anil  we  think  very  deservedly.  She  is  a  lively  and 
pupumte  saycr  of  droll  and  satirical  things ;  and  has  a 


way  of  showing  off  kpeindre  the  little  weak  points  in 
>ur  national  manners.  The  Gj/l,  an  Annual,  edited  by 
Miss  L.  and  published  by  Carey  and  Leo,  will  make 
its  appearance  in  October.  It  will  be  splendidly  em- 
bellished, and  in  literary  matter,  cannot  fail  of  equalling 
any  similar  publication.  Among  the  contributors  will 
be  found  Washington  Irving,  Paulding,  Miss  Sedge- 
wick,  and  a  host  of  Stella  minores.  It  will  also  have 
the  aid  of  Fanny  Kemble's  fine  countenance,  and  very 
spirited  pen. 

The  American  Quarterly  Review  for  June  has  articles 
on  National  Music — Poetry  of  the  Troubadours — Judge 
Story's  Conflict  of  Laws — Immunity  of  Religion — Si- 
gourney's  Sketches— Memoir  of  Tristram  Burges— 
Shirreff's  Tour  through  North  America — Fcnimore 
Cooper— French  Question — and  Pitkin's  Statistics.  It 
includes  also  some  Miscellaneous  Notices.  This  is, 
upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  the  Quar- 
terly which  has  been  issued  for  some  lime.  Most  of  tbe 
papers,  however,  are  still  liable  to  the  old  charge  of 
superficiality.  The  Poetry  of  the  Troubadours  is  prettily 
written,  and  evinces  a  noble  feeling  for  the  loveliness  of 
song.  But  it  is  feeble,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  nothing 
of  novelty,  none  of  those  lucid  and  original  views,  in 
default  of  the  power  to  produce  which,  a  writer  should 
forbear  to  enter  upon  a  subject  so  hackneyed.  We  de- 
pend upon  our  reviews  for  much  of  our  literary  repu- 
tation abroad,  and  we  have  a  right  therefore,  as  in  a 
matter  touching  our  national  pride,  to  expect  something 
of  energy  at  their  hands.  They  should  build  up  a  repu- 
tation of  their  own,  and  admit  papers  on  no  themes 
which  can  be  found  better  treated  elsewhere.  In  the 
article  on  National  Music,  among  much  sensible,  and 
some  very  profound  writing,  there  are  occasional  sallies 
which  will  not  fail  to  startle  many  an  European  litera- 
teur,  and  some  broad  assertions  which  are  very  plausi- 
ble and  very  unsusceptible  of  proof.  For  example.  "  It 
may  be  observed" — says  the  reviewer — "  that,  accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to  separate  poetry  and  music,  we  must 
never  forget  that  they  were  inseparable  among  the 
Greeks."  This  we  know  is  a  very  general  opinion — 
but,  like  some  other  passages  in  the  review,  should  be 
swallowed  cum  grano  salts.  The  Immunity  of  Religion 
contains  some  animadversions  on  a  sermon  preached  at 
Charleston  in  1833,  by  the  Rev.  J.Adams,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  Charleston  College.  This  whole  paper  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  series  of  truisms  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  writer,  in  gravely  deprecating  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  employment  of  force  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  forgets  that  he  is  insisting  upon  argu- 
ments which  not  one  enlightened  person  in  a  million,  at 
the  present  day,  will  take  the  trouble  of  gainsaying. 
The  review  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  Sketches  we  really  do 
not  like.  The  harmony— the  energy— the  fire— the  ele- 
vated tone  of  moral  feeling— the  keen  sense  of  the  deli- 
cate, the  beautiful,  and  the  magnificent,  which  have 
obtained  for  this  lady  the  name  of  the  American  He- 
mans,  have  not  found  an  echo — so  it  seems  to  us — in 
the.unpoclical  heart  of  her  reviewer.  But,  because  this 
is  most  evidently  the  case,  are  we  to  think  of  blaming 
Mrs.  Sigourney  ? 

The  other  papers  are  generally  respectable.  The 
most  interesting,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  on  ShirrerTs 
Tour  in  North  America. 
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Lift  of  Koseiiuzko. — The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review 
for  March  1833,  contains  a  notice  of  the  biography  of 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  by  Charles  Falkenslein,  re-print- 
ed with  additions  and  corrections  during  the  last  year  ai 
Leipzic  From  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  review- 
ers, we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  work  possesses  great 
merit,  and  that  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  copious 
extracts  made  in  the  review.  Indeed  the  narrative  of  a 
life  so  filled  up  with  romantic  adventure  and  enthusias- 
tic patriotism  as  that  of  Kosciuszko,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
excite  great  interest.  The  history  of  his  life  has  a  pecu- 
liar charm  to  Americans,  from  the  association  of  his 
name  and  his  achievements  with  the  annals  of  our  revo- 
lution. The  recent  struggle  of  the  Poles  for  emancipa- 
tion from  the  yoke  of  their  barbarian  master— its  un- 
fortunate termination— -and  the  wretched  enslavement 
of  that  generous  people,  which  France  and  England 
tamely  suffered  to  be  sealed  by  the  blood  of  her  patriots, 
give  to  every  portion  of  Polish  history  which  relates  to 
her  many  contests  for  freedom,  a  romantic  interest.  It 
is  well  said  by  the  reviewer  whose  notice  has  made  us 
acquainted  with  Falkcnstein's  work,  that  "There  is  in 
the  Polish  character  a  something  of  barbaric  splendor 
and  rudeness,  of  the  very  spirit  of  Orientalism,  mingled 
with  European  education  and  refinement,  an  ardor  of 
patriotic  valor,  alloyed  by  versatility,  both  no  doubt 
heightened,  if  not  produced,  by  the  strange  exciting, 
or  rather  distracting  constitution  of  the  old  and  truly 
republican  monarchy  of  Poland,— combined  with  such 
a  gay,  light,  mirthful  gallantry — whence  the  Poles  were 
once  termed  the  French  of  the  north—that  all,  blending 
together,  give  the  nation  a  peculiar  hold  upon  the  im- 
agination. *♦•♦•**♦ 
In  fact  what  we  have  said  of  the  Polish  nation  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  nation's  champion,  Kosci- 
uszko.  His  whole  life  is  a  romance,  and  as  such,  is  really 
quite  refreshing  in  these  matter  of  fact  days  of  steam 
engines,  rail  roads  and  compendious  compilations  of 
cheap  literature."  We  presume  this  book  has  never 
been  translated  ;  certainly  we  have  never  heard  of  it 
in  an  English  form,  and  we  were  much  interested  in  the 
summary  of  its  contents  given  by  the  reviewer.  Kos- 
ciuszko,  was  it  appears,  like  many  other  great  men, 
crossed  in  his  first  love.  He  attempted  an  elopement, 
was  intercepted  by  the  haughty  parent  of  his  lady  love, 
when  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  Kosciuszko  was 
wounded,  and  the  lady  dragged  back  to  her  paternal 
home.  It  was  this  unfortunate  affair  which  caused  his 
resignation  of  his  commission  in  the  Polish  army,  and 
induced  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  offer  his  services 
to  our  forefathers.  We  arc  told  that  he  reached  the  new 
world  utterly  unprovided  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion or  introduction,  and  nearly  penniless.  His  biogra- 
pher thus  described  his  first  interview  with  Washing- 
ton: 

"  What  do  you  seek  here  ?"  inquired  the  General 
with  his  accustomed  brevity.— 'I  come  to  fight  as  a  vol- 
unteer for  American  independence,'  was  the  equally 
brief  and  fearless  reply.—'  What  can  you  do  V  was 
Washington's  next  question ;  to  which  Kosciuszko, 
with  his  characteristic  simplicity,,  only  rejoined,  •  Try 
me.'  This  was  done.  Occasions  soon  offered,  in  which 
his  talents,  science,  and  valor,  were  evinced,  atad  above 
all  his  great  character  was  duly  appreciated.  He  was 
speedily  made  an  officer,  and  further  distinguished  him- 
self. 

♦  ♦*♦♦  + 


The  first  acquaintance  of  Kosciuszko  and  La&yette, 
(two  men  who  resembled  each  other  in  many  respects 
besides  being  pure  and  fearless  and  disinterested  potn- 
ots  and  philanthropists)  is  thus  described: 

"He  had  not  been  long  in  America,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  display  his  undaunted  courage,  as  captain 
of  a  company  of  volunteers.  Generals  Wayne  and 
Lafayette,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  battle  in 
which  they  themselves  were  fully  engaged,  observed 
with  satisfaction  the  exertions  of  that  company,  which 
advanced  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  made  its  attacks  in 
the  best  order. 

"  4  Who  led  the  first  company  ?'  asked  Lafayette  of 
his  comrades,  on  the  evening  of  that  memorable  day 
(the  30th«of  September). 

"  The  answer  was  •  It  is  a  young  Pole,  of  noble  birth, 
but  very  poor ;  his  name,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  Kos- 
ciuszko.' The  sound  of  this  unusual  name,  which  heeoold 
hardly  pronounce,  filled  the  French  hero  with  so  ca^er 
a  desire  for  the  brave  stranger's  acquaintance,  that  he 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  immediately  saddled,  and  rode 
to  the  village,  about  a  couple  of  miles  off,  where  the 
volunteers  were  quartered  for  the  night. 

"  Who  shall  describe  the  pleasure  of  the  one,  or  the 
surprise  of  the  other,  when  the  general,  entering  the 
tent,  [would  it  not  rather  be  a  room  or  hut?  J  in  a  village, 
saw  the  captain,  still  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
blood,  dust,  and  sweat,  seated  at  a  table,  his  head  rest- 
ing upon  his  hand,  a  map  of  the  country  spread  out  be- 
fore him,  and  pen  and  ink  by  his  side.  A  cordial  grasp 
of  the  hand  imparted  to  the  modest  hero  his  command- 
er's satisfaction,  and  the  object  of  a  visit  paid  at  so  unu- 
sual an  hour." 

TocquevilU't  American  Democracy. — M.  Alexis  6e 
Tocqueville,  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  French  government,  to  investigate  the 
penitentiary  system  of  the  United  States,  and  whose 
report  on  that  subject  met  with  much  attention,  has  re- 
cently published  an  elaborate  work  under  the  title  u  De 
la  Democratic  en  Amerique,"  2  vols.  8vo.  The  work 
has  not  reached  us,  but  from  the  extracts  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  northern  journals,  we  are  induced  to 
believe  that  it  possesses  much  merit,  and  presents  the 
operations  of  our  government  in  a  novel  and  striking 
point  of  view. 

German  work  on  Jitntncti. — Th c  first  number  o{  a 
work  to  be  entitled  "The  United  States  of  North 
America  in  their  historical,  topographical,  and  social 
relations,"  by  G.  H.  Ebcrhard,  is  announced  as  forth- 
coming at  Hildburghausen.  The  publishers  declare 
their  intention  in  this  work,  to  "  present  a  digested 
epitome  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing  respecting  the 
United  States,  combining  the  utmost  completeness  with 
accuracy  and  impartiality."  The  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Eberhard  for  the  task  he  has  assumed,  are  said  to  be 
ample. 

Errat*.  In  the  Dissertation  on  the  Characteristic  Differeaers  be- 
tween the  Sexes,  fcc.  in  the  last  number  of  the  Messenger,  the 
following  errata  occur : 

Page  493,  second  column,  89  lines  from  top,  read  "  lor 
"rude."  Page  494,  first  column,  19  lines  from  bottom,  rrase 
semi-colon  after  "  sway,"  and  put  a  period  after  "  characters." 
Same  page,  second  column,  near  bottom,  read  "hips"  for 
"  hps."  Page  500,  in  foot  note,  near  lop,  comma  instead  of  a 
period  after  "  charms."  Page  603,  at  top  of  first  column,  "  Ji»- 
Unguiehing"  for  •'distinguished."  Pa^c  507,  arcoitd  column, 
near  bottom,  period  after  "soul,"  erasing  the  comma  after."  hea- 
ven." Page  409,  quouiioo  ends  at  "monarchy,"  and  not  at 
"wife"  on  the  next  page.  Page  511,  first  column,  near  bot- 
tom, "  if  ye  wad"  [ScotchJ  instead  of  "  would." 
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FIVK  DO  I.  LARS  Vf.H  AXKl'M. 


dress  to  bit  Class* 

The  following  correspondence  and  address  have  been 
sent  us  for  publication,  by  the  members  of  Professor 
Tucker's  class  at  William  and  Mary  College.  We  give 
place  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  commend  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  amiable  and  learned  professor  to  all  young 
gentlemen  about  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  luw. 
The  friendly  and  paternal  spirit  of  his  advice,  gives  an 
uncommon  interest  to  this  production,  and  shows  that 
his  have  indeed  been  M  labors  of  love." 

Williamsburg,  6th  July,  1835. 
3fuck  Esteemed  Friend  :— 

I  am  requested,  in  the  name  of  your  class,  to 
solicit  you  cither  to  have  your  Valedictory  Ad- 
dress published,  or  deliver  it  to  us  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  sincerely  hope  for  your  compliance ;  and 
although  our  exercises  for  the  present  session  have 
ended — although  we  no  longer  stand  in  the  rela- 
tion of  students  and  professor — and  notwithstand- 
ing we  are  about  to  part  (some  of  us)  perhaps 
forever,  we  must  hope  that  the  tie  which  has  bound 
us  together  for  the  last  eight  months,  instead  of 


weakening,  will  continue  to  "grow  with  our  growth 
and  strengthen  with  our  strength,"  and  that  the 
day  is  Jar  distant  when  that  union  shall  break. 
Go  where  we  may,  a  fond  recollection  of  your 
past  services  will  be  long  cherished  by  us.  We 
know  the  interest  you  have  felt,  and  still  feel  in 
our  welfare, and  I  hope  your  exertions  to  promote 
the  interest  of  those  who  have  been  placed  under 
your  care,  are  duly  appreciated.  You  have  done 
your  duty,  and  all  that  has  been  wanting  must  be 
charged  to  us.  You  have  given  us  a  chart  by 
which  to  steer  our  political  ship,  and  should  we 
succeed  in  stemming  the  current  of  opposition, 
may  you  live  to  enjoy  our  triumph.  Permit  me 
now,  in  conclusion,  to  lender  you  our  united  sen- 
timents of  the  highest  esteem  and  respect. 

WM.  T.  FRENCH. 

Williamsburg,  July  5,  1835. 
My  Dear  French: — 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the 
request  of  my  young  friends,  so  far  as  to  hand  the 
lecture  to  the  printer.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
merit  in  it,  such  as  your  partiality  sees,  to  justify 
me  in  permitting  you  to  incur  the  expense  of  pub 
lication.  But  in  that  partiality  and  its  source, 
I  have  more  pleasure  and  more  pride  than  I  could 
have  in  any  composition.  Self-love  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  believe  that  I  possess  the  friendship  of 
those  who  have  been  placed  under  my  care  with- 
out having  deserved  it.  Self-love  is  "  much  a 
liar,"  but  is  always  believed;  and  she  could  hard- 
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ly  tell  me  a  tale  more  acceptable.  To  acquit  my- 
self faithfully  and  satisfactorily  of  the  duties  of  a 
new  and  untried  station,  was  the  engrossing  wish 
of  my  heart  during  the  whole  course.  When  I 
remember  the  manner  in  which  my  class  went 
through  their  examination,  and  reflect  on  the 
pleasures  of  our  intercourse,  the  marks  of  confi- 
dence which  I  continually  received,  and  the  affec- 
tionate feelings  with  which  we  part,  I  am  sure  I 
have  not  altogether  failed.  But  I  should  be  un- 
just to  you,  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  am  sensible  how 
much  your  assiduity  has  done  to  supply  the  defects 
of  my  instructions. 

May  God  bless  and  prosper  you  all,  (for  I  speak 
to  all,)  and  make  your  success  in  life  not  only  ho- 
norable to  yourselves  and  me,  but  to  your  friends 
and  country.  May  each  of  you  be  a  gem  added 
to  the  bright  crown  with  which  the  glory  of  her  sons 
encircles  tho  gruy  head  of  the  venerable  and  kindly 
old  college.  If  ever  there  was  a  heart  in  walls  of 
brick  and  mortar,  it  is  surely  there ;  and  cold  is 
he  whose  heart  does  not  warm  to  it.  In  her  name, 
once~again  I  say  God  bless  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(  B.  TUCKER. 

$<if**yy  ADD  II  ESS. 

Neither  duty  nor  inclination  will  permit  me  to 
take  leave  of  you,  young  gentlemen,  without  offer- 
ing a  few  remarks,  of  general  application  to  the 
subject  of  our  late  studies. 

We  part,  perhaps  to  meet  no  more.  Some  of 
you  go  into  the  active  business  of  life,  some  to 
pursue  your  researches  under  other  guidance.  To 
both  alike,  my  experience  may  enable  me  to  sug- 
gest thoughts,  and  to  offer  advice,  which  may  be 
found  of  some  practical  value. 

Whether  your  immediate  destination  is  to  the 
bar  or  tho  closet,  you  will  alike  find  the  necessity 
of  continuing  your  studies.  To  give  them  such  a 
direction  as  may  be  profitable  and  honorable  to 
you,  is  my  sole  remaining  duty. 

There  are  many  branches  of  the  law  which  you 
will  still  find  time  to  investigate  at  leisure.  Many 
years  will  probably  elapse,  before  you  will  be 
called  to  take  the  sole  management  of  any  case 
involving  valuable  rights  or  intricate  questions. 
The  land  law,  and  the  perplexing  minutiaa  of 
chancery  jurisdiction,  will  be  of  this  description. 
When  engaged  in  such  cases,  you  will  commonly 
find  yourself  associated  with  older  and  abler  coun- 
sel, from  whom  you  will  then  obtain,  at  a  glance, 
more  insight  into  these  difficult  subjects  than  I 
have  been  able  to  afford.    Under  such  guidance, 
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you  will  have  opportunities  to  investigate  the  law, 
with  an  eye  to  its  application  to  your  case.  You 
will  then  sco  the  practical  value  of  the  principles 
with  which  you  have  been  made  acquainted,  and 
may  execute  your  first  tasks  in  that  line,  as  suc- 
cessfully as  if  you  were  already  imbued  with  every 
thing  but  that  knowledge  which  nothing  but  study 
and  practice  combined  can  afford. 

But  though,  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  sort,  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  grand  principles  of 
the  law  is  as  much  as  you  can  be  expected  to 
carry  to  the  bar,  there  are  other  duties  which  you 
must  assume,  in  a  completo  state  of  preparation. 
Let  me  particularize  a  few  of  these. 

You  will  find  it  then  of  the  utmost  importance, 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
pleading.  I  have  not  concealed  from  you  that 
the  loose  practice  of  our  courts  dispenses  habitu- 
ally with  many  of  its  rules,  and  has  done  much  to 
confuse  them  all.  But  they  still  retain  all  their 
truth,  all  their  reasonableness,  and  much  of  their 
authority.  The  courtesy  of  the  bar  will  indeed 
save  you  from  the  consequences  of  any  mistake 
you  may  make  in  the  outset.  But  though  this 
may  screen  your  errors  from  the  public  eye,  they 
will  not  escape  the  animadversion  of  your  bre- 
thren. They  will  be  prevented  from  forming  such 
an  estimate  of  your  acquirements,  as  will  lead 
tbem  to  recommend  you  to  their  clients,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  from  you  valuable  aid.  It  is  by 
such  recommendation*  that  young  men  most  fre- 
quently gain  opportunities  to  make  an  advantage- 
ous display  of  talent,  and  an  introduction  into  that 
tort  of  business  which  is,  at  once,  a  source  of  ho- 
nor and  profit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  (though,  to  the  credit  of 
the  profession  such  occurrences  are  rare,)  that  a 
young  man,  on  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  en- 
counters adversaries  who  do  not  extend  to  him  the 
forbearance  which  youth  has  a  right  to  expect. 
He  is  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  His  want  of  expe- 
rience and  readiness  lays  him  open  to  a  more  prac- 
tised opponent,  who  ungenerously  strikes  a  blow  by 
which  his  client  is  injured,  and  he  himself  is 
brought  into  disrepute.  To  him  who  is  really  de- 
ficient in  capacity  or  acquirement,  such  an  attack  is 
sometimes  fatal.  To  him  who,  on  a  fit  occasion  can 
retaliate  on  his  adversary,  it  is  of  decisive  advan- 
tage. Mankind  are  generally  disposed  to  take 
sides  with  the  weak  and  injured  party,  and  to  visit 
with  their  indignation  any  ungenerous  abuse  of 
accidental  advantages.  A  young  roan  therefore, 
thus  assailed,  is  sure  to  have  with  him  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  profession  and  of  the  public.  They 
look,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  interest  to  his  course 
They  are  impatient  to  see  him  reilrcss  himself; 
and,  until  he  has  done  so,  all  the  rules  of  comity 
and  forbearance  which  generally  regulate  the  prac- 
tice, are  sus|>ended  in  his  favor.  He  is  free  to 
take  advantages  of  his  ungenerous  assailant,  which, 


under  other  circumstances  would  be  denounced 
as  ungentlemanly.  And  they  would  be  so,  be- 
cause they  would  be  in  violation  of  the  covenanted 
rules  of  the  profession.  But  between  him  and  his 
adversary  there  is  no  such  covenant  A  state  of 
war  abrogates  all  treaties.  It  follows  that  all  tbe 
maxims  of  courtesy  which  forbid  any  advantage 
to  be  taken  of  slips  in  pleading,  do  not  restrain 
him ;  and  he  is  free  to  hold  the  other  up  to  all  the 
strictness  of  the  law.  It  is  expected  he  should  do 
so.  If  he  docs  not,  it  is  concluded  that  lie  does 
not  know  how.  But  if  he  has  once  carefully  stu- 
died the  science  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  its  principles,  he  stands  on  strong  ground, 
and  sooner  or  later  his  triumph  is  sure.  The 
older  and  more  hackneyed  his  adversary,  tbe 
greater  his  advantage;  for  it  is  true  in  law,  as  in 
morals,  that  evil  practice  vitiates  the  understand- 
ing. The  habit  of  loose  pleading  unsettles  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  pleading, 
and  many  nice  technicalities  are  totally  forgotten. 
There  is  not,  for  example,  one  old  county -court 
lawyer  in  a  hundred,  who  remembers  that  $100 
means  nothing  in  pleading,  and  that  a  declaration 
in  which  the  sum  should  be  no  otherwise  express- 
ed, would  be  so  bad  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
even  the  sovereign  panacea  of  our  late  Statute  of 
Jeofails  would  cure  it.  But  though  this  be  doubt- 
ful, there  is  no  doubt  that,  on  demurrer,  it  would 
be  fatal.  A  demurrer  then,  being  filed  and  sub- 
mitted sub  silent  to,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  de- 
fect would  esca|»e  even  the  eye  of  the  court  In 
that  case  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  would  be 
sure,  and  a  triumph  would  be  gained  that  would 
gratify  the  profession,  and  command  tbe  admira- 
tion of  the  multitude. 

A  thousand  cases  of  the  same  sort  might  be  sug- 
gested, where  an  old  practitioner,  though  on  his 
guard,  (as  he  must  be  against  one  whom  be  has 
provoked  to  retaliation,)  would,  from  a  mere  de- 
fect of  memory,  or  the  established  induence  of 
vicious  practice,  fall  into  blunders  which  would 
place  him  at  the  mercy  of  an  adversary  who  has 
his  lenrninir  more  fresh  about  him.  How  ro.mv, 
for  example,  will  remember  where  to  stop  the  de- 
fence, in  drawing  a  plea  in  abatement,  or  to  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  court?  How  many  ever  think 
of  the  necessity  of  entitling  their  pleadings?  How 
many  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  defect, 
even  when  it  occurs  to  them? 

But  though  you  should  escape  the  attack  of  any 
illiberal  practitioner,  yet  cases  will  occur,  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  controversy  will  require  gnat 
accuracy  in  drawing  out  tbe  pleadings  to  a  precise 
and  well  defined  issue.  In  such  cases,  no  disposi- 
tion to  mutual  or  s«/f-indulgence  in  the  bar,caa 
prevent  the  necessity  of  pleading  correctly.  In 
such  cases,  opportunities  will  be  offered  you  of  re- 
ciprocating the  kindness  of  your  seniors,  by  lend- 
ing them  the  aid  of  your  pen,  and  assisting  them 
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to  recall  forgotten  technicalities.  The  value  of 
such  aids  will  raise  you  in  their  esteem,  establish 
you  in  their  regard,  and  ensure  you  their  good 
offices.  Out  of  such  circumstances  grow  alli- 
ances which  are  strength  and  honor  to  both  par- 
ties. A  well  read  young  lawyer,  associated  with 
one  of  less  learning  but  more  experience,  saga- 
cious, vigilant,  and  versed  in  human  nature  and 
the  established  though  irregular  routine  of  busi- 
ness, is  like  the  lame  man  mounted  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  blind.  Their  powers  are  not  merely 
united ;  they  are  reciprocally  multiplied ;  they 
fall  together  habitually.  Their  joint  success  com- 
mands confidence  and  practice,  and  finally  the  fruit 
of  all  their  triumphs  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the 
survivor. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of 
pleading  is  of  permanent  advantage,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  looseness  which  our  practitioners  ha- 
bitually indulge.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  "  the 
record  is  the  lock  and  key  of  the  law."  You  will 
often  find  that  without  this  interpreter,  the  ancient 
books  are  sealed  to  you.  It  is  by  this  alone  that 
you  will  sometimes  be  able  to  discover  the  point 
really  decided.  The  concise  notes  of  the  old  re- 
porters taken  for  the  use  of  those  already  familiar 
with  the  great  principles  and  leading  maxims  of 
the  science  of  pleading,  are  perfectly  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  mere  sciolist. 

It  often  happens  too,  that  a  lawyer  undertakes  a 
suit  or  defence  which  cannot  be  sustained,  and 
thus  involves  his  client  in  unnecessary  expense. 
Such  blunders  would  often  be  avoided  by  a  ready 
familiarity  with  the  science  of  pleading.  The  at- 
torney has  but  to  ask  himself,  "  how  shall  I  frame 
the  declaration  or  plea?"  and  the  answer  shows 
him  the  impossibility  of  making  good  his  case. 
He  advises  accordingly ;  and,  though  the  advice 
be  at  the  moment  unpalatable,  it  will  be  after- 
wards remembered  with  gratitude  and  respect. 
No  reproach  is  keener  or  more  just,  than  that  of  a 
client  who  has  been  decoyed  into  expensive  litiga- 
tion by  the  rapacity  of  the  disingenuous,  or  the 
blunders  of  the  unskilful.  A  place  among  those 
whose  advice  may  he  relied  on,  is  the  safest  and 
moat  honorable  at  the  bar.  It  cannot  be  lost  with- 
out some  great  error.  It  gives  a  lien  on  posterity. 
The  father  hands  down  to  the  son  a  respect  for  his 
constant  and  faithful  adviser.  Friend  communi- 
cates it  to  friend;  neighbor  to  neighbor.  The 
showy  qualities  which  are  the  gift  of  nature  to 
others,  are  neutralized  by  it.  The  plain  man, 
destitute  of  such  endowments,  becomes  the  patron, 
the  dispenser  of  business  and  benefits  to  him 
whose  eloquence  shakes  the  court— commands  his 
gratitude,  secures  his  friendship,  and,  on  all  admis- 
sible occasions,  makes  this  envied  talent  his  own. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  an  ever 
ready  preparation  is  even  more  indispensable  than 
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on  the  subject  of  pleading.  I  mean  that  of  evi- 
dence. On  this,  of  necessity,  we  have  touched 
but  lightly.  It  would  be  properly,  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  of  a  second  course.  To  stop 
short  between  a  cursory  notice  of  it  and  a  thorough 
investigation,  such  as  we  have  not  had  time  to 
make,  might  mislead  the  student.  He  might  over- 
rate his  knowledge  if  he  found  himself  as  well 
acquainted  with  that  as  with  other  branches  of  the 
law  ;  and  supposing  he  had  enough,  might  venture 
to  the  bar  without  acquiring  more.  But  this  it  a 
topic  of  which  a  superficial  knowledge  will  not  do, 
oven  at  the  beginning.  It  must  be  understood 
perfectly;  it  must  be  understood  distinctly;  it 
must  be  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  the  mind, 
and  ever  present  there.  The  occasions  on  which 
this  knowledge  is  wanted,  can  rarely  be  antici- 
pated. They  start  up  like  fire  from  the  ground, 
and  he  whose  information  is  not  various,  exact 
and  ready,  is  liable  to  be  disconcerted,  embarrass- 
ed and  disgraced.  They  often  occur  in  those  ap- 
parently plain  cases,  which  the  partiality  of  friends 
sometimes  intrusts  to  the  sole  management  of  an 
untried  lawyer.  To  be  baffled,  through  want  of 
skill  in  such  cases,  is  to  injure  those  who  have 
sought  to  serve  you.  It  mortifies  and  discou- 
rages your  friends,  and  what  is  worse,  it  disheart- 
ens you. 

You  wilt  be  often  employed  too,  to  set  aside  an 
office  judgment,  and  plead,  pro  forma,  in  a*  case 
admitting  of  no  defence  on  the  merits.  In  such  a 
case,  where  nothing  is  expected,  your  adversary, 
however  able,  may  be  unprepared  through  some 
neglect  of  his  client.  Belying  on  your  rawness 
and  want  of  skill,  he  may  venture  to  trial.  You 
strike  at  the  gap  in  his  armor  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  veteran ;  he  is  nonsuited,  and  your  success  is 
the  immediate  source  of  honor  and  emolument 
You  find  yourself  gazed  at,  followed,  and  employ- 
ed by  those  who  never  saw  you  before,  and  who 
know  nothing  of  you  but  that,  in  a  plain  case,  ad- 
mitting of  no  meritorious  defence,  you  had  just 
baffled  one  of  the  first  men  at  the  bar.  The  con- 
sequence is,  you  are  presently  engaged  in  business 
of  more  consequence,  and  if  you  acquit  yourself 
well  in  it,  your  practice  is  established  and  your 
fortune  made. 

To  these  two  subjects  then,  of  pleading  and  evi- 
dence, I  advise  you  to  apply  so  much  attention  as 
to  make  you  feel  sure  that  you  understand  them 
thoroughly.  Having  done  this,  let  them  be  again 
revised  immediately  before  you  go  to  the  bar,  and 
let  them,  in  all  the  early  stages  of  your  practice, 
be  the  constant  objects  of  your  attention  and  study. 
You  can  never  understand  them  too  well,  and 
your  knowledge  of  the  last  especially,  can  never 
be  too  ready.  It  is  by  ignorance  on  these  topics, 
that  men  lose  causes  tbey  ought  to  gain.  Such 
defeats  are  disgraceful  and  ruinous.  When  the 
I  right  of  the  case  is  against  you,  it  is  your  misfor- 
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tune;  but  you  are  never  blamed.    But  to  be  de-| 
feated  with  law  and  fact  both  on  your  side,  is  to 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  of  the  cases  which 
you  lose,  because  the  law  is  against  you.  For 
these  there  is  one  short  rule.  "  Though  you  lose 
your  case,  do  not  lose  your  temper."  It  is  easy 
for  a  young  man  to  argue  himself  into  a  convic- 
tion of  the  justice  of  his  client's  case;  but  if  you 
do  not  make  others  see  it  too,  you  must  learn  to 
distrust  that  conviction.  Remember  that  the  ar- 
gument which  has  convinced  you,  without  convin- 
cing others,  came  to  you  through  the  favorable 
medium  of  self-love.  A  young  man  who  doubts 
the  justice  of  his  first  cause  just  after  having  ar- 
gued it,  must  be  either  very  dull,  or  very  philo- 
sophical, or  the  case  must  have  been  utterly  despe- 
rate. On  the  other  hand,  remember  that  the 
judge  is  rarely  exposed  to  any  undue  bias.  He 
tan  scarcely  ever  have  a  motive  to  do  wrong ;  and 
he  is  a  man  of  tried  integrity,  practised  to  resist 
and  overcome  the  influence  of  such  motives.  Then 
remember  that  he  is  old,  learned  and  experienced, 
selected  from  among  his  fellows  for  his  endow- 
ments ;  and  thus  learn  to  acquiesce  in  his  decisions 
with  that  cheerful  complacency  which  so  well  be- 
comes a  young  man,  distrustful,  as  all  young  men 
should  be,  of  his  own  judgment. 

Above  all  things,  never  stimulate  the  dissatis- 
faction of  your  client.  You  tell  him  he  is  wrong- 
ed. He  believes  you.  You  blame  the  judge.  He 
divides  the  blame  between  the  judge  and  you. 
Was  the  judge  prejudiced  against  you?  Do  not 
say  so, or  men  will  not  employ  you  to  practice  be- 
fore him.  Was  he  ignorant?  was  he  dull?  was 
he  inattentive?  You  had  the  same  chance  to  awak- 
en his  attention,  to  rouse  his  dulness,  to  enlighten 
his  ignorance,  as  your  adversary.  If  you  did  not 
succeed,  another  might,  and  your  client  will  try 
another  the  next  time.  Let  him  believe,  if  he 
can  bring  himself  to  do  so,  that  he  only  failed  be 
cause  the  law  was  against  him,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his  trying  you  again.  Better  so,  than 
to  gratify  him  for  the  moment  by  catering  to  his 
evil  passions,  at  the  risque  of  injustice  to  another, 
and  injury  to  yourself.  Apart  too  from  the  injus- 
tice, prudence  forbids  that  any  blow  be  struck  at 
men  in  power,  which  is  not  well  aimed,  and  sure 
to  take  effect.  He  that  throws  up  stones,  endan- 
gers his  own  head.  "  He  that  spits  against  the 
wind,"  said  Dr.  Franklin, "  spits  in  his  own  face." 

There  is  another  consideration  to  be  regarded 
here.  The  profession  is  a  unit.  Its  respectability 
depends  on  that  of  the  head.  It  is  an  arch,  of 
which  the  bench  is  the  key -stone.  Let  them  who 
should  uphold  it,  withdraw  their  support,  and  all 
will  fall  together.  Would  you  degrade  the  seat 
to  which  you  aspire?  Would  you  dim  the  lustre 
of  that  honor,  which  is  to  be  the  brightest  reward 
of  a  life  spent  in  the  labors  of  your  profession? 


Hardly  more  unwise  is  the  youth,  who  would  re- 
voke the  prerogatives  of  age,  forgetting  that  be 
shall  himself  be  old. 

But  there  is  a  present  advantage  in  a  gentle  and 
complacent  acquiescence  in  the  unfavorable  deci- 
sions of  the  court.    It  engages  the  sympathy,  the 
respect,  and  good  will  of  all  who  witness  it.  Among 
others  it  bespeaks  the  regard  of  the  judg«  himself. 
However  impartial  he  may  be,  this  will  not  be 
without  its  value.    If  he  is  seen  to  be  your  friend, 
men  will  employ  you,  in  the  hope  that  his  friend- 
ship may  produce  a  bias  in  your  far  or.  Your 
very  enemies  will  serve  you,  by  charging  him 
with  partiality,  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it  by  engaging  your 
services.    Besides,  man  is  but  man.    We  lean  to 
conviction  from  those  we  love.    Why  else  is  the 
eloquence  of  a  lovely  woman  so  persuasive?  We 
may  man  ourselves  against  prejudice;  but  the 
very  effort  to  do  so  unfixes  the  attention,  and  the 
words  of  one  who  is  odious  to  us  are  lost  in  air. 
But  the  voice  of  a  friend  is  music  to  the  ear,  and 
sinks  into  the  mind.    He  is  a  poor  metaphysician 
who  undervalues  the  influence  of  the  affections  on 
the  very  sense  of  hearing. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  you  should  not  misapprehend  the  relation  be- 
tween the  bar  and  bench.    A  young  man  entering 
into  life,  is  apt  to  magnify  the  consequence  and 
authority  of  office  ;  and  he  naturally  falls  into  the 
belief  that  the  incumbent  is  disposed  to  presume 
upon  it,  and  abuse  its  powers.    There  can  he  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  apply  this  notion  toa  judge. 
The  beautiful  fiction  of  Law,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  are  considered  as  brethren, 
of  whom  the  judge  is  but  the  elder,  hardly  deserrei 
the  name  of  fiction.    There  is  no  corps  animated 
by  a  spirit  so  truly  fraternal,  nor  is  there  any 
member  of  it  to  whoso  comfort  this  spirit  is  to 
essential,  as  the  judge  himself.    Few  men  attain 
to  that  elevation,  without  learning  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  judicial  authority  is  opinion.   The  judge  b 
armed  indeed  with  the  process  of  contempt.  Bat 
what  is  its  true  use?   To  conciliate  the  forbear- 
ance of  others  by  his  forbea  ranee  in  refraining 
from  the  use  of  it.    In  this  view,  it  is  right  that 
he  should  have  it.    But  his  comfort,  his  res|«c- 
tability,  the  very  stability  of  his  office  are  secur- 
ed, not  by  the  power  that  he  does,  but  that  "hick 
he  does  not  exercise.    Depend  on  it,  among  «H 
the  brethren  of  your  profession,  you  will  find 
none  to  whom  your  friendship  will  be  so  de<irabk 
as  the  judge  himself 

Remarks  of  the  same  sort  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  your  intercourse  with  the  members  « 
the  bar.  You  will  find  them  for  the  m«J  f"rt 
gentlemen  and  friends,  disposed  to  lead  yoo 
gently  by  the  hand.  Requite  their  courtesy  ■ 
kind.  If  an  advantage  is  taken  of  you,  I  bare  U*i 
you  how  to  retaliate.    You  will  have  the  wbok 
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bar  on  your  side.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  You 
wilt  probably  meet  with  nothing  illiberal.  None 
will  crow  &t  you  until  your  spurs  nro  fully  grown. 
No  sarcasm  will  be  dealt  out  against  you,  unless 
by  a  junior  like  yourself.  In  such  case,  in  gen- 
eral, pass  it  by.  It  will  be  thought  that  your  self- 
respect  restrains  you  from  affording  sport  to  the 
by-standcrs,  and  you  will  rise  in  the  respect  of 
others.  Men  naturally  respect  those  who  are  seen 
to  respect  themselves.  You  may  indeed  be  some- 
times provoked  to  retort,  by  attacks  which  will 
make  a  retort  necessary  and  proper.  In  that  case, 
your  previous  habit  of  forbearance  will  stand  your 
friend.  It  will  dispose  others  to  presume  you  to 
be  in  the  right,  and  to  approve  your  conduct.  It 
will  enable  you  to  reflect ;  to  do  nothing  rashly  ; 
to  choose  your  words ;  to  measure  the  force  of 
your  blow ;  and  to  strike  without  laying  yourself 
open.  To  such  rencounters  apply  the  advice  of 
Polonius  to  his  son  : 

"  Beware 
Of  entrance  into  quarrel,  but  belnf  In 
Bear  it,  that  the  oppoaer  may  beware  of  you." 

If  you  are  compelled  to  strike,  let  no  second  blow 
be  necessary,  and  you  will  not  soon  be  called  to 
give  another. 

I  might  multiply  remarks  of  this  sort  without 
end,  and  perhaps  with  little  profit  to  you  ;  for  it  is 
too  true, "  that  no  man  learns  wisdom  by  another's 
experience."  I  am  bound  to  own  that  it  is  not 
by  the  practice  of  these  maxims  that  I  have  learned 
their  value.  But  experience  has  perhaps  convinced 
me  of  it  somewhat  sooner,  because  they  were  in- 
culcated in  my  youth,  by  one  whose  advice  I  fear 
was  never  justly  appreciated  until  his  voice  was 
hushed  forever.  My  suggestions  to  you  may 
answer  the  same  end.  If,  when  my  head  lies  low, 
the  recollection  shall  come  to  your  minds  accom 
panied  by  the  feelings  it  awakens  in  mine,  my 
labor  will  not  be  lost  or  unrewarded. 

But  there  is  one  maxim  learned  in  that  same 
school,  which  no  one  who  expects  to  thrive  by  his 
profession  must  neglect.  The  success  of  a  lawyer 
and  his  honor  as  a  man  depend  on  his  fidelity  and 
punctuality.  I  need  not  recommend  these  to  you. 
But  a  single  auxiliary  rule,  in  the  observance  of 
which  there  is  perfect  safety,  may  be  of  use. 

«*  Whenever  you  receive  money  for  a  client, 
always  consider  that  specific  money  as  his.  Set 
apart  the  identical  dollars  and  cents,  just  as  you 
received  them,  done  up  into  a  parcel  labelled  with 
his  name,  and  accompanied  by  a  statement  show- 
ing the  amount  received  and  the  balance  due  after 
deducting  your  fees  and  commissions.  Let  a 
counterpart  of  this  statement  be  drawn  up  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  always  carried 
with  you ;  and  at  the  font  of  this  counterpart,  take 
your  client's  receipt."  In  this  proceeding  there  is 
something  level  to  the  apprehension,  and  obvious 
to  the  senses  of  all  men.    It  will  engage  confi- 


dence, and  multiply  in  your  hands  that  sort  of 
business,  which,  if  not  the  most  honorable,  is  the 
least  laborious,  and  not  the  least  profitable. 

And  now,  my  young  friends,  we  close  a  relation 
w  hich  has  been  to  me  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
God  grant  it  may  prove  equally  profitable  to  you. 
If  it  docs  not,  the  fault  is  in  me.  I  have  indeed 
the  satisfaction  to  know  that  my  exertions  are  ap- 
preciated by  you,  at  more  than  their  real  value; 
and  that  wherever  your  lots  may  be  cast,  you  will 
long  remember  the  months  we  have  spent  together 
with  feelings  responsive  to  my  own.  It  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  divest  the  subject  of  our  studies  of 
its  dryness,  and  to  render  it,  if  possible,  less  un- 
palatable than  you  had  expected  to  find  it.  The 
task  was  difficult,  but  I  hope  I  have  not  altogether 
failed.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  too,  to  lay  aside 
the  pedagogue,  and  to  disarm  my  office  of  all  au- 
sterity. In  doing  this  I  had  but  to  yield  to  my 
natural  disposition.  The  rules  of  our  institution 
indeed  placed  me  in  loco  parentis.  But  the  rela- 
tion of  an  elder  brother  was  more  congenial  to  my 
feelings.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
so  filled,  as  to  establish  the  sentiments  appropriate 
to  it  in  each  of  our  minds;  and  that,  when  the  in- 
firmities of  age  shall  overtake  me,  there  is  not  one 
of  you  who  would  not  extend  an  arm  to  stay  my 
tottering  steps,  as  there  is  not  one  on  whose  shoul- 
der I  would  not  lean  wifh  confidence. 

But  my  method  of  instruction  was  not  adopted 
merely  because  it  suite* I  my  disposition.  I  be- 
lieved it  most  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  your 
studies.  It  in  some  measure  prepares  you  to  enter 
in  its  true  spirit  into  that  relation  to  the  heads  of 
your  profession,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  You 
will  find  few  judges  to  whom  the  authority  of 
office  will  not  be  as  irksome  as  it  is  to  me ;  and  it 
will  be  in  your  choice  to  establish,  between  your- 
selves and  your  brethren  of  the  bar  and  bench,  the 
same  sentiments  which  make  our  separation  at 
once  pleasant  and  painful. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  offering  and 
inviting  congratulations  on  the  distinguished  har- 
mony which  has  pervaded  every  department  of 
our  venerable  institution.  It  has  been  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  reciprocal  pledges  passed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  course, "  that  you  should  be 
treated  as  gentlemen,  and  that  you  would  so  de- 
mean yourselves."  How  far  this  desirable  end 
has  been  promoted  by  the  peculiar  character  and 
structure  of  the  society  of  this  place,  you  are  capa- 
ble of  deciding.  We  must  have  been  unwise,  not 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aids  afforded  by  the  moral 
influence  of  a  circle  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  intel- 
ligent, refined,  polite  and  hospitable,  zealous  for 
the  honor  and  order  of  the  college  and  the  happi- 
ness of  its  professors  and  students.  It  is  this  ever 
present  influence  that  has  enabled  us  to  dispense 
with  the  rigor  of  discipline,  elsewhere  so  neces- 
sary.    It  is  this  which  enables  William  and 
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Mary  College  to  preserve  its  distinctive  charac- 
teristics. In  any  other  situation  they  would  soon 
disappear.  The  city  and  the  college  have  grown 
together.  They  are  moulded  on  each  other. 
Each  is  a  part  of  each.  Each  is  neces«ary  to 
the  other.  You  might  learn  as  much,  or  more, 
elsewhere;  but  where  else  would  you  leave  be- 
hind, from  what  other  place  would  you  carry 
with  you  so  much  of  those  kindly  affections,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  not  the  least  important 
part  of  education  ?  On  these  we  have  determined 
to  stako  the  usefulness,  the  permanency,  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  institution,  and  in  these  we  find 
a  reward  for  our  labors,  which  nothing  can  take 
away. 


For  (he  Southern  Literary  Mesaeng er. 

letters  ob  the  United  State*  of  America* 

By  a  young  Scotchman,  now  no  more. 

Boston,  1832. 

Dear   Henry,  Mr.  Paulding  and  Miss 

Sedgewick,  are,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  in  genius 
to  the  American  writers  I  mentioned  in  my  last. 
They  may  be  classed  as  the  secondary  novelists  of 
this  country,  though  in  general  literature,  Paul- 
ding is  equal  if  not  superior  to  Cooper.  His  talcs 
are  usually  short  and  want  interest ;  but  his  char- 
acters are  well  sketched,  his  incidents  natural, and 
his  opinions  and  observations  characterized  by 
good  sense.  There  is,  however,  an  affectation  of 
humor  in  what  he  writes,  that  does  not  please  me. 
It  seems  to  consist  more  in  the  employment  of 
quaint  terms  and  odd  phrases,  than  in  the  incident 
or  character  itself,  and  would  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  early  and  frequent  perusal  of  the  works 
of  Swift  and  Rabelais.  His  productions  are  neat 
and  sensible,  but  not  very  imaginative  or  striking 
The  interest  or  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  never 
powerfully  excited,  but  he  never  fails  to  please  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  his  plots ;  the 
easy  and  perspicuous  style  he  employs,  the  clear 
and  happy  illustration  of  the  vice  or  folly  he  holds 
up  to  indignation  or  scorn,  and  the  successful 
though  sometimes  exaggerated  dovelopemenl  of 
the  character  he  wishes  to  portray.  In  both  Paul- 
ding and  Cooper  there  is  an  overwhelming  Amer- 
ican feeling,  which  bursts  forth  on  all  occasions, 
and  which,  to  a  foreigner,  seems  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  deep  rooted  prejudice.  It  results,  how- 
ever, I  have  no  doubt,  from  an  ardent  love  of 
country,  increased  perhaps  by  the  silly  contumelies 
and  sarcasms  of  the  reviewers  and  travellers  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Paulding  has  not  displayed  any 
great  depth  or  expansion  of  mind  in  anything  he 
has  yet  written,  though  he  has  tried  his  wing  in 
both  prose  and  verse.  His  Ibrte  is  satire,  which, 
like  that  of  Horace,  is  more  playful  than  mordant 
and  bitter.  The  productions  of  Miss  Sedgewick 
which  I  have  seen,  are  remarkable  for  good  sense, 
but  without  much  vigor  of  imagination.    She  suc- 


ceeds best  in  quiet  life.  The  delineation  of  the 
workings  of  passion,  and  of  stormy  and  powerful 
emotions,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  her  powers  ;  but 
what  she  attempts  she  always  does  well.  Her 
plots  are  generally  without  complication,  and  dis- 
play no  great  fertility  of  invention  ;  the  incidents 
are  not  very  striking  and  the  characters  are  some- 
times tame,  and  occasionally  extravagant  They 
are  not  like  the  delineations  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
or  M  iss  M  itford.  You  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the 
nationality  of  the  individual  she  sketches,  and 
would  as  soon  take  him  for  a  native  of  any  other 
country  as  of  her  own.  There  is  a  manifest  de- 
fect in  this  particular,  in  all  the  novelists  I  have 
mentioned.  With  the  exception  of  the  Indians 
who  are  occasionally  introduced,  there  is  scarcely 
any  difference  between  their  Americans,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  other  lands.  Cooper  has  indeed  pre- 
sented a  finer  gallery  of  American  characters  than 
any  other  writer,  especially  in  his  sketches  of  the 
early  settlers  or  pioneers ;  but  his  characters,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  are  not  usually  distin- 
guished by  striking  national  peculiarities).  This 
may  possibly  originate  from  the  singular  fact  that 
in  this  country  where  men  are  free  to  rove  where 
inclination  leads,  and  to  be  under  no  other  restraint 
than  that  which  religion,  law,  or  decency  imposes, 
there  is  less  peculiarity  of  character  or  individu- 
ality, than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  They  have  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  give  as  in  England,  sketches  of  Amer- 
ican society  as  it  now  exists,  or  may  have  existed 
since  the  organization  of  their  government  Whe- 
ther such  pictures  would  indeed  be  interesting  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  from  the  society  in 
which  I  have  mingled,  I  do  not  think  it  has  variety 
enough,  or  differs  sufficiently  from  that  of  other 
civilized  nations  to  render  such  pictures  striking 
or  amusing.  Genius,  howover,  can  accomplish 
every  thing,  and  might  give  to  what  ap|>ears  to  be 
vapitl  and  ennuyant,  some  novelty  and  interest 

There  are  some  other  novelists  in  the  United 
States,  whose  productions,  as  they  have  sunk,  or 
are  rapidly  sinking  into  oblivion,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  name.  One  of  these  is  a  man  of  talent, 
who,  you  will  recollect,  was  an  occasional  contri- 
butor to  the  literary  periodicals  of  our  country, 
while  a  resident  there.  I  mean  J.  Neale.  His 
romances,  from  their  wildness  and  extravagance, 
have  been  but  little  read,  and  are  now  nearly  for- 
gotten. He  still,  however,  employs  bis  pen,  I 
understand,  in  doing  what  he  can  to  edify  and 
amuse  his  countrymen.  Novel  reading  has  been 
legitimatized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  though  his 
productions  furnish  an  admirable  standard,  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  romance  now  goes  amiss,  and  the 
demand  for  works  of  fancy  seems  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  number  issued  from  the  pre*, 
and  the  food  that  is  furnished.  Although  the 
Americans  arc  great  novel  readers,  there  is  not 
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has  to  struggle;  but  these  I  am  happy  to  learn 
are  now  giving  way,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit  is 
beginning  to  prevail.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
dramatic  muse  of  America  will  soon  be  enabled  to 
triumph  over  all  the  impediments  which  she  has  had 
to  encounter,  and  repose  in  the  same  bower  and 
be  crowned  with  the  same  chaplet  as  her  more 
fortunate  sister  of  romance    Among  the  Ameri- 
can plays  which  accident  brought  under  my  no- 
tice, was  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  entitled  the  "  Child 
of  Feeling,"  published  in  1809,  and  written  by  a 
citizen  of  Washington.    It  seems  to  have  been  a 
juvenile  production,  written  without  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  but  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
unities.     The  dialogue  wants  sprightliness  and 
the  plot  interest,  and  I  merely  mention  it  now  be- 
cause its  contains  among  its  dramatis  persona  a 
character  which  is  to  me  entirely  original,  and 
which  if  he  really  existed,  the  author  must  I  think 
have  caricatured  in  his  copy.    He  is  called  Ety- 
mology, and  does  not  belie  his  name,  for  he  is 
constantly  occupied  in  tracing  every  word  that  is 
spoken  by  himself  or  others  to  its  root,  and  makes 
as  may  easily  be  supposed,  some  comic  and  ludi- 
crous blunders.    Till  very  recently,  the  author  of 
even  a  successful  play  received  scarcely  any  com- 
pensation for  his  labor,  and  the  fame  be  acquired  was 
but  of  short  duration.    Now  however,  it  is  other- 
wise, and  both  reputation  and  emolument  attend 
the  successful  dramatist    The  comedies,  by  Ame- 
rican writers  that  I  have  seen,  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  wit  or  humor,  and  therefore  do  not  long 
retain  their  hold  upon  the  stage.    Dramatic  exhi- 
bitions are  not  however  held  by  the  Americans 
in  very  high  estimation,  and  this  may  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature 
here.    But  the  principal  causes  would  appear  to 
be  the  want  of  leisure,  the  devotion  of  the  people 
to  higher  and  more  lucrative  avocations,  and  the 
facility  with  which  dramatic  productions  of  estab- 
lished merit  and  popularity  can  be  obtained  from 
England.    These  causes  operate  in  like  manner 
I  conceive,  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  that  high 
poetical  excellence  which  has  yet  to  be  reached  by 
the  worshippers  of  the  muse  in  this  country.  The 
following  remarks  on  this  subject  by  an  Ameri- 
can writer  are  so  pertinent,  that  I  will  transcribe 
them  for  your  information.    "  We  regret  to  say," 
says  he,  speaking  of  American  poetry, "  that  much 
less  has  been  done  than  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  even  during  our  short  political  ex- 
istence.    We  have  indeed  as  yet  scarcely  done 
anything  at  which  an  American  can  look  with 
conscious  pride,  as  a  trophy  of  native  poetic  ge- 
nius.   The  ponderous  and  vapid  Epic  of  Barlow, 
and  the  still  more  leaden  and  senseless  heroics  of 
Emmons,  are  far  from  giving  reputation  to  the 
poetry  of  our  country  ;  and  the  fugitive  and  occa- 
sional pieces  of  Percival,  Bryant,  Halleck,  &c. 


much  of  romance  in  their  character.  There  is  too 
much  matter-of-fact  about  them  ;  they  are  too  cal- 
culating and  money-making  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  novelist.  They  form  but  indifferent  heroes 
and  heroines  of  romance,  and  heme  Cooper  is 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  sea  to  rake  up  pirates  and 
smugglers,  or  to  go  back  to  the  revolution  or  the 
early  settlement  of  his  country  to  find  characters 
and  incidents  calculated  to  give  verisimilitude  and 
interest  to  his  tales. 

In  dramatic  literature,  but  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  United  States.  Few  appear  to  have  de- 
voted much  of  their  attention  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion. I  have  9een  but  ten  or  twelve  A  raerican  plays 
in  the  course  of  my  researches ;  and  these,  though 
they  possessed  a  good  deal  of  merit,  have  been  suf- 
fered to  sink  into  neglect,  and  are  rarely  |>erformcd. 
A  much  larger  number,  however,  would  appear  to 
hare  been  written  and  prepared  for  the  stage. 
According  to  a  catalogue  I  have  lately  seen,  no 
less  than  270  dramatic  pieces  have  either  been 
prepared  for  the  theatre  of  this  country,  or  written 
by  Americans.    Of  these  many  were  of  course  got 
up  for  temporary  purjioses,  and  when  these  pur- 
poses were  answered  were  no  longer  remembered; 
but  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  of  this 
number,  commencing  in  1775,  there  are  no  less 
than  thirty-thru  tragedies,  the  best  of  which  are 
those  which  have  been  recently  brought  out,  Me- 
Umora,  Ouralasqui,  a  prize  tragedy  by  a  lady  of 
Kentucky,  and  a  combination  of  tragedies,  by 
Paine,  called  Brutus,  which  has  been  on  the  stage 
for  several  years.    The  rest  are  scarcely  remem- 
bered.   The  writer  who  seems  to  have  devoted 
the  largest  portion  of  his  time  to  dramatic  litera- 
ture in  this  country  and  who  may  be  called  the 
Cither  of  the  American  drama,  is  Mr.  Dunlap, 
who  has  figured  for  many  years  in  the  various 
characters  of  dramatist,  manager,  and  painter. 
His  dramatic  pieces  amount  to  about  50,  and  he 
haii  already  outlived  their  fame.     Some  of  his 
translations  from  the  German  are  still  exhibited ; 
but  his  original  comfiositions  are  now  never  per- 
formed, and  are  almost  forgotten.    Mr.  J.  N. 
Barker  of  Philadelphia,  stands  next  in  point  of 
fecundity,  having  given  birth  to  ten  dramatic 
bantlings  in  the  course  of  his  life,  some  of  which 
are  very  creditable  to  their  parent,  but  none  are, 
I  believe,  stock  plays.     The  prejudice  against 
native  writers  was  at  one  time  so  strong  that  the 
managers  deemed  it  prudent  to  announce  Mr. 
Barker's  Marmion,  Sir  Walter's  poem  drama- 
tized, as  the  production  of  Thomas  Morton  the 
author  of  Columbus.    Mr.  Dunlap  was  also  I  un- 
derstand obliged  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient 
in  relation  to  two  or  three  of  his  plays;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  known,  their  popularity,  which  had 
at  first  beer,  considerable,  immediately  ceased,  and 
they  were  laid  upon  the  shelf.    Such  are  some  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  American  writer  |  arc  not  exactly  such  as  we  should  select  as  a  proof 
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that  we  have  done  much  in  poetry.  We  have  been 
in  existence  as  a  nation  for  upwards  of  half  a  centu- 
ry, and  yet  we  have  produced  nothing  that  is  certain 
to  reach  posterity,  or  that  can  be  classed  higher 
than  the  minor  productions  of  Moore,  <*ampbell, 
or  Byron,  of  the  present  day.  There  is  an  appa- 
rent want  of  originality,  and  too  great  an  appear- 
ance of  imitation  in  the  poetical  effort*  of  our  na- 
tive bards  to  carry  them  far  down  the  stream  of 
time,  though  it  roust  be  conceded  that  they  have 
discovered  in  these  efforts  no  ordinary  portion  of 
genius.  There  would  seem  to  be  something  either 
in  the  nature  of  our  political  institutions,  or  in  the 
general  character  of  our  pursuits,  which  is  inimical 
to  the  developement  of  high  poetical  power.  We 
are  not  a  very  imaginative  people  ;  we  prefer  the 
reality  to  the  ideal ;  we  pursue  the  substance 
rather  than  the  shadow.  Our  ambition  is  early 
fired  hy  political  distinction,  or  our  exertions  are 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  competency  or  wealth. 
The  public  mind  has  been  led  into  a  train  of  think- 
ing somewhat  adverse  to  the  indulgence  of  poeti- 
cal enthusiasm,  and  not  calculated  to  render  it 
susceptible  of  deep  and  intense  delight  from  the 
contemplation  of  poetical  beauty.  It  lias  been  led 
to  consider  that  the  highest  efforts  of  genius  are 
those  which  are  displayed  at  the  bar  or  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  to  regard  the  power  of  forensic  and  par- 
liamentary eloquence  as  the  loftiest  exhibition  of 
intellectual  excellence.  To  that  which  the  mind 
is  early  taught  to  respect  and  admire  its  greatest 
exertions  will  be  directed,  and  hence  the  number  of 
those  who  resort  to  the  profession  of  law,  the  career 
of  legislation,  or  the  pursuits  of  commerce,"  &c. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  no  great  original 
poetical  work  of  distinguished  merit  has  yet  made 
its  appearance  in  the  United  States,  but  it  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  denied,  thai  the  individuals 
thi?  writer  lias  named,  with  Bryant,  Sigourncy, 
Willis,  and  several  others,  possess  a  fine  poetical 
vein,  the  mens  divinior  of  Horace.  Some  of  their 
effusions  contain  passages  of  great  beauty  and 
splendor,  and  may  be  fairly  classed  with  those  of 
the  first  poets  of  our  country.  Most  of  them 
however,  have  merely  what  Mad.  De  Genlis  calls 
the  "  art  of  making  verses and  either  from  the 
want  of  encouragement,  the  stimulus  of  praise,  or 
continued  enthusiasm,  wing  their  flight  briefly 
into  the  regions  of  poetic  fancy,  and  seldom  after- 
wnrds  attempt  any  more  lofty  or  daring  excur- 
sions. But  I  must  |iause.  I  will  endeavor  in  my 
next  to  bring  my  remarks  on  the  science  and  lite- 
rature of  the  United  States  to  a  close. 

FIITE  PASSAGE  IW  HOOKER. 

Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  says,  "  The 
time  will  come  when  three  word?,  uttered  with 
charily  and  meekness,  shall  receive  a  far  more 
blessed  reward,  than  three  thousand  volumes  writ- 
ten with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit." 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Measenrer. 

TO  . 

The  dial  marks  the  sunny  hour, 

Every  brilliant  moment  noting, 
But  it  lose*  all  its  power 

When  a  cloud  is  o'er  it  floating, 

As  if  gloom  should  be  forgot! 

Thus  on  Time  has  Mem'ry  dwelt, 

Tracing  every  fleeting  minute, 
When  thy  radiant  smile*  were  felt 

Courting  each,  if  they  were  in  it, 

Noting  none  if  they  were  not! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meseenger. 
PARAPHRASE 
Of  a  figure  in  the  firal  volume  of  Eugene  Aram. 

Tho*  the  Moon  o'er  yonder  river 
Seems  a  partial  glance  to  throw, 

Kissing  wave*  that  brightly  quiver 
Whilst  the  rest  in  darkness  flow, 

There's  not  a  ripple  of  that  stream 

Unsilvcrcd  by  some  hallowed  beam. 

Thus  in  life  the  bliss  that  mellows 
Ills,  that  else  the  soul  would  blight, 

Seems  to  fall  upon  our  fellows 
Like  that  glance  of  partial  light; 

Yet  each  spirit  sunk  in  sadness. 

Feels  in  turn  its  ray  of  gladness ! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  MY  SISTERS. 

Tho'  I  have  sworn  in  other  ears, 
And  kissing,  sealed  the  oath  in  tears, 
Have  owned  a  little  world  divine, 
Between  my  Sarah's  lips  and  mine, 
And  more  than  mortal  blessed  have  felt, 
While  there  in  Heav'nly  bliss  we  dwelt, 
Vet  I  loved  not. 

But  when  I  look,  dear  girls  on  ye, 

E'en  in  die  look  my  worlds  I  see ; 

No  vow  has  passed— our  years  have  proved 

That  we  have  ever  truly  loved — 

And  in  your  every  prayer  1  hear, 

My  name  so  kindly  whispered  there, 

Oh!  iheo  I  love.  rosiceccivs. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LINES. 

Sleep  on,  thou  dear  maiden,  I'll  guard  thee  from  tarni, 
No  foe  shall  come  nigh  thee  while  strength's  in  this  arm, 
As  thy  sweet  breath  comes  o'er  me  wild  wishes  may  rise, 
But  honor  still  whispers — Remember  the  ties 
Which  bind  her  to  one  to  whom  she  is  dear 
As  his  hopes  of  a  heaven,  she's  all  he  has  here. 
Yes,  far  be  it  from  me  my  friend  to  betray — 
To  gain  thy  affections,  whilst  he,  far  away, 
But  little  suspects  me,  or  dreams  I  would  dare 
To  deceive  his  heart's  treasure — so  lovely,  so  fair: 
Then  sleep  on,  thou  dear  maiden,  I'll  guard  thee  fron 
harm, 

No  foe  shall  come  nigh  thee  while  strength's  in  this  arm. 

j.  M.e  d. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
GRAYSON  GRIFFITH. 

There  is  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  Old  Dominion,  a 
thrifty  village  named  Goodcheer.  The  inhabitants, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  place,  were  kind,  and 
bland,  and  social.  Indeed  many  of  them  went  further. 
They  jested,  they  fiddled,  they  danced,  they  sang  songs, 
they  played  at  cards,  they  drank  wine,  they  frolicked. 
Yet  was  there  among  them  a  strong  and  steady  current 
of  public  opinion  against  acts  of  very  low  and  gross 
meanness  or  depravity.  They  were  not  liars,  or  thieves, 
or  swindlers,  or  rakes. 

In  this  village  lived  Gregory  Griffith,  the  tanner, 
whose  industry  and  probity  earned  for  him  a  respecta- 
bility and  an  independence  rivalled  by  none  except  the 
old  patriarch  of  the  village,  more  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Major.  Gregory  had  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  old  farmer  Rycfield,  a  woman  well 
suited  to  make  him  happy.  Her  disposition  was  easy, 
and  her  habits  industrious  and  economical.  They  were 
a  bonny  couple. 

"  The  day  moved  swiftly  o'er  their  heads, 
Made  up  of  innocence  and  lo?e.'» 

Fourteen  months  after  their  marriage,  their  first  born 
son,  a  lovely  child,  smiled  in  the  face  of  his  parents. 
Him  they  called  Grayson.  Nor  was  he  the  only  pledge 
of  their  love.  They  alternately  rejoiced  over  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  son,  until  their  quiver  was  full,  having  four 
sons  and  three  lovely  daughters.  The  death  of  their 
second  child,  who  bore  her  mother's  name,  had  in  the 
fourth  year  of  their  marriage,  wrung  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  these  parents,  and  chastened  their  feelings  to 
sober  thinking.  Between  their  first  born  and  their  third 
child  lay  an  interval  of  nearly  five  years— a  period 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  always  spoke  of  with  deep 
emotion. 

Grayson,  in  his  childhood,  had  but  feeble  health—a 
circumstance  which  secured  to  him  very  indulgent 
treatment.  This  indulgence  rose  to  excess  after  the 
death  of  the  lovely  Martha,  his  little  sister.  So  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  daughter,  as  the  gay  villagers 
could  with  propriety,  they  planned  a  general  meeting 
at  Mr.  Griffith's.  They  came,  and  after  some  lime 
spent  in  sober  enjoyment,  a  game  of  whist  was  pro- 
posed. The  proposal  sensibly  affected  Mrs.  Griffith. 
She  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  too  soon  after  her  babe's 
death.  The  tears  started  in  her  eyes,  and  she  sought 
a  place  to  weep.  She  went  to  her  toilet  and  bathed 
her  face,  and  relumed  with  an  air  of  constrained  cheer- 
fulness. Meanwhile  Mr.  Griffith  had  taken  his  seal 
with  a  second  company  who  were  playing  loo.  Before 
Martha's  death,  Grayson  had  been  regularly  carried  to 
the  nursery,  as  the  sun  threw  his  lowest  and  latest 
beams  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  sight  from  the  portico. 
But  after  the  death  of  his  sister,  he  was  encouraged  to 
spend  the  evening  with  his  parents ;  and  when  over- 
come by  sleep,  his  cradle  and  his  pillow  were  the  bosom 
and  the  lap  of  parental  fondness.  And  when  compa- 
ny was  present,  he  was  often  awake  until  a  late  hour. 
On  this  evening  every  one  had  something  to  say  to 
Master  Grayson.  All  the  ladies  kissed  him,  and  more 
than  one  promised  him  a  daughter  for  a  little  sweet- 
heart. When  whist  and  loo  became  the  amusement, 
Grayson  was  much  interested,  especially  when  he  saw 
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his  father  dealing  out.  The  very  beaminess  of  his  eye 
seemed  to  throw  a  charm  around  the  figures  on  every 
card.  At  first  he  said  nothing.  At  last  he  went  to  his 
mother  and  said  :  "  Mamma,  won't  you  teach  me  to  do 
like  pnpa?  O,  I  wish  sister  Martha  was  not  dead,  that 
she  might  see  the  pretties  papa  has  got.  Mamma,  what 
are  the  papers  with  the  hearts  on  ?"  The  mention  of 
Martha'  8  name  overcame  Mrs.  Griffith.  She  led  Gray- 
son to  her  bed-room,  and  wept  and  kissed  him  until, 
overcome  by  sleep,  he  forgot  his  joys  and  his  sorrows 
until  the  next  day.  The  nurse  having  lodged  the  sweet 
boy  in  the  long  crib  at  the  side  of  his  parent's  bed, 
Mrs.  Griffith  returned  to  her  company.  Either  her  aj>- 
pearance,  or  a  sense  of  propriety  in  her  guests,  operated 
a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  party.  The  company  being 
gone,  Mr.  Griffith  said  he  wished  he  had  not  consented 
to  play  that  evening — that  Martha  had  been  dead  but  a 
year,  and  that  he  really  thought  that  as  his  child  had 
been  taken  to  heaven  when  not  two  years  old,  it  was 
time  for  him  to  begin  to  think  of  preparing  to  meet  her. 
Mrs.  Griffith  wept  at  the  mention  of  Martha's  name, 
repeated  what  Grayson  had  said,  observed  that  she  had 
felt  badly,  but  that  they  must  not  be  melancholy.  She 
also  said  it  was  very  kind  in  the  neighbors  to  endeavor 
to  cheer  them  up.  It  was  after  midnight,  in  the  month 
of  June,  before  these  parents  slept  at  all.  At  the  very 
dawn  of  day  Grayson  awoke  his  parents  by  kissing 
them  often,  and  calling  their  names  aloud.  So  soon  as 
he  could  get  his  father's  attention,  he  said :  "  O  father, 
what  were  those  pretty  things  you  had  in  your  hand 
last  night?  Father,  were  they  yours?  May  I  have 
some?  Can't  I  do  as  you  did  with  them?  Father, 
what  was  you  doing?  Please,  sir,  give  me  some  to 
carry  to  school  to-day."  Mr.  Griffith  was  not  displeas- 
ed that  Grayson  did  not  wail  for  an  answer  to  his  inter- 
rogatories. To  his  request  for  some  to  carry  to  school, 
he  replied  that  Mr.  Birch,  the  teacher,  was  a  religious 
man,  and  would  not  let  the  boys  carry  such  tilings  to 
school.  Grayson  said:  "And  an't  you  religious  too, 
pnpa  ?"  and  kissed  him.  Mr.  Griffith  looked  at  his 
wife.   They  both  smiled  confusedly. 

After  breakfast,  some  of  the  neighbors  called  and  in- 
quired for  the  welfare  of  the  family.  Some  of  the  ladies 
kissed  Grayson,  as  did  his  mother,  and  he  went  to 
school.  At  play-time  he  told  the  children  what  he  had 
seen,  and  one  of  the  older  boys  explained  the  matter  to 
the  rest  of  the  company.  He  said  the  old  people  loved 
fun,  and  also  played  for  money — and  yet  they  would 
not  let  their  boys  play.  "  Never  mind,"  continued  he, 
"  I  can  make  fun,  if  you  will  all  beg  some  pins  and 
bring  here  to-morrow.  Now,  fellows,  don't  forget — 
bring  a  good  many."  The  next  morning  every  mother 
and  sister  were  faithfully  plied  for  pins,  and  every  boy's 
sleeve  was  brightened  with  them.  Before  the  teacher 
had  arrived,  the  elder  boy,  before  named,  had  taught 
nil  his  juniors  two  ways  of  playing  pins — one  on  a  hat, 
and  the  other  called  "  heads  or  points."  In  a  few  days 
one  boy  had  secured  oil  the  pins,  and  kept  them  safely 
in  a  little  case  made  of  a  section  of  reed.  The  spirit 
of  gambling,  however,  did  not  expire  with  the  loss  of 
the  pins.  Indeed  the  loss  of  the  many  was  the  gain  of 
one,  and  that  one  was  the  object  of  profound  admira- 
tion. 

In  a  day  or  two,  one  of  the  boys  came  to  school  with 
an  car  of  while  and  another  of  red  corn,  and  a  piece  of 
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chalk  in  his  pocket,  and  whispered  to  all  his  play  fel- 
lows th.U  now  they  would  have  fine  fun.  Every  urchin 
was  restless  for  play-time.  Grayson  Griffith  was  sure 
the  master's  watch  must  have  slopped  or  must  be  loo 
slow,  and  said  so.  At  length  the  hour  of  recreation  came, 
■  and  as  soon  as  all  were  fairly  out  of  the  teacher's  hear- 
ing, the  aforesaid  boy  prepared  to  teach  his  fellows  the 
game  of  fox  and  geese.  With  his  chalk  he  chequered 
a  board,  and  arranged  his  while  and  red  grains  in  pro- 
per order— calling  the  white  grains  of  corn  geese,  and 
the  red  foxes.  Soon  he  initiated  every  boy,  and  Grayson 
Griffith  among  the  number,  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
game. 

Ere  long  it  was  proposed  that  every  boy  should  ask 
for  a  cent  at  home,  and  bring  it  to  school  It  was  done. 
Grayson  Griffith  asked  for  one  cent,  and  his  father 
gave  him  two,  and  his  mother  one.  They  said  he  was 
old  enough  to  have  pocket  money.  He  was  now  near- 
ly eight  years  old.  In  the  playtime,  all  the  boys  agreed 
to  throw  heads  or  tails,  until  they  had  won  or  lost  the 
money  that  could  bo  had.  At  the  end  of  the  sport, 
Grayson  had  seven  cents — but  on  his  way  home,  he 
dropped  one  in  the  grass,  and  by  throwing  heads  or 
tails  with  another  boy,  be  lost  three  more — so  that  at 
night  he  had  no  more  and  no  less  than  in  the  morning. 

That  evening  he  asked  if  his  father  would  go  to  the 
race  next  day.  His  father  replied  he  did  not  know. 
"  Well,"  said  Grayson,  "  I  bet  you  three  cents  and  my 
barlow  knife  against  ninepence,  that  Colonel  Riley's 
Firefly  will  beat  General  Hobson's  young  Medley." 
"  You  will  bet?"  said  Mr.  Griffith.  "Why,  yes,"  said 
Grayson,  "  did  not  you  bet  at  loo,  father  ?"  Grayson 
and  his  father,  as  by  mutual  consent,  waived  tho  con- 
versation. 

Next  day  Grayson  told  at  school  what  had  occurred. 
Mr.  Griffith  did  not  go  to  the  races ;  but  in  the  evening 
some  of  the  gentlemen  came  to  see  him,  and  induced 
him  to  bet  as  high  as  twenty  dollars  on  a  game  at  loo. 
Grayson  seemed  hardly  to  notice  the  occurrence,  yet  he 
was  in  reality  closely  observing,  and  caught  several  of 
the  expressions  of  the  gentlemen  visiters.  The  next 
day,  at  a  game  of  fox  and  geese,  he  cried  "  Damme 
soul"  And  as  he  went  to  school  he  kept  saying, 
"  Clubs  are  trumps— high,  low,  jack  and  the  game." 
He  thought  it  sounded  pretty. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Griffith's  family  increased.  He 
had  now  three  sons  and  a  daughter ;  and  Grayson 
would  often  promise  to  show  his  little  brother  how  to 
play  fox  and  geese  when  he  should  grow  a  little  larger. 
Mrs.  Griffith  had  also  played  at  cards  when  any  very 
special  company  was  present,  or  she  was  much  urged. 

Mr.  Griffith  about  this  time  gave  a  hundred  dollars 
towards  building  a  church  in  the  village,  and  subscribed 
twenty  dollars  a  year  towards  the  minister's  salary ; 
and  many  of  the  people  had  become  very  serious,  and 
even  religious.  The  good  minister,  like  his  master 
Jesus  Christ,  was  very  fond  of  children.  All  the  chil- 
dren knew  him  in  six  weeks  after  he  went  to  live  in 
Goodcheer,  and  they  all  loved  him.  They  would  speak 
to  him  all  the  way  across  the  street.  One  day  Mr. 
Goodnews  (for  that  was  the  minister's  name)  called 
at  Mr.  Griffith's,  and  asked  Grayson  if  he  knew 
how  many  commandments  there  were.  His  answer 
was,  "  I  bet  you  I  da"  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Goodnews, 
«'  I  never  bet,  my  dear  little  boy.  Did  not  you  know  it 


was  wrong  to  bet  ?"  "  No,"  said  Grayson,  "  it  is'nl — 
Father  and  mother  bet"  Mrs.  Griffith's  face  colored, 
and  she  stammered  out,  "  My  son,  you  ought  not  to 
tell  stories,  even  in  fun.  You  will  make  dear  Mr. 
Goodncws  think  very  badly  of  your  parents."  "  Any 
how,  mother,  il  is  true,"  sa^d  the  boy. 

When  Grayson  was  eleven  years  old,  he  was  allow- 
ed to  go  to  the  races.  Here  his  fondness  for  sport  and 
gaming  was  much  increased.  He  also  saw  many  things 
that  he  did  not  understand,  and  some  that  made  him 
shudder.  His  parents  had  given  him  at  different  times 
money,  which  he  had  saved,  and  adding  to  which,  what 
he  received  that  morning,  the  sum  total  amounted  to  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter.  The  race  that  day  was  chief- 
ly between  two  noicd  animals,  Major  Clark's  Rabbit, 
and  Colonel  Nelson's  Yellow  Gray.  Retting  ran  high. 
At  first  Grayson  bet  twenty-five  cents  in  favor  of  Rab- 
bit ;  then  he  bet  fifty  cents  against  twenty-five  on  the 
Yellow  Gray;  then  he  bet  his  remaining  fifty  cents 
ttgainst  another  fifty  cents  in  favor  of  Yellow  Gray. 
In  the  meantime  he  bought  some  beer  and  some  cakes, 
and  paid  away  twenty-five  cents  of  his  money.  When 
he  first  remembered  that  he  might  lose,  he  thought  he 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  all  his  engagements ;  but  on 
reflection  he  discovered,  that  let  who  would  win,  he  could 
not  lose  all.  The  race  was  run.  Rabbit  was  beaten, 
and  Grayson  got  his  seventy-five  cents,  and  paid  what 
he  had  lost,  and  had  now  left  one  dollar  and  a  half!  At 
first  he  thought  he  would  go  home,  and  started — but  a 
boy  stepped  forward  and  said,  he  could  show  him  some 
tricks— that  he  had  a  rattle-come-snap,  fkc.  Grayson 
went  with  him  into  the  bushes,  and  there  Grayson  lost 
one  dollar  at  some  sort  of  game,  became  vexed,  and 
went  home.  At  night  he  would  have  determined  never 
to  botany  more,  had  it  not  been  that  some  gentlemen 
came  to  his  father's,  and  talked  earnestly  about  their 
gains.  Then  the  thought  entered  his  mind  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  good  luck  that  some  succeeded,  and 
that  he  would  have  better  luck  another  day. 

A  few  days  after  the  races,  Mr.  Griffith  was  ealltd 
to  see  his  mother  die.  She  had  been  a  very  woridly- 
minded,  proud  woman— but  her  last  sickness  had  hum- 
bled her.  With  her  last  breath  she  spoke  of  herself 
as  a  great  sinner,  and  of  her  salvation  as  doubtful,  aitd 
most  solemnly  w  arned  all  her  children  not  to  follow  her 
example.  The  minister  at  Goodcheer  went  over  to  preach 
the  funeral  sermon,  and  returning  in  company  with  Mr. 
Griffith,  he  thought  he  perceived  some  seriousness  in 
his  manner,  and  introduced  a  very  friendly  and  solemn 
conversation  on  the  importance  of  preparing  for  death. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Griffith  began  to  change,  and  in 
twelve  months  he  and  his  wife  both  joined  Mr.  Good- 
news's  church.  They  also  presented  their  five  children 
to  the  Lord.  This  was  a  great  chfinsre,  and  «u  much 
spoken  of  by  the  villagers.  It  is  thought  the  father  and 
mother  were  both  truly  converted.  The  day  the  chil- 
dren were  baptized,  Grayson  did  not  behave  well  in 
church,  yet  he  dared  not  to  do  anything  very  wrong. 
The  next  day,  when  one  of  the  boys  laughed  at  bin 
for  being  baptized,  he  at  first  thought  he  would  smj  no- 
thing, and  had  he  done  so,  all  would  have  been  welL 
But  the  laugh  tormented  him.  80  in  going  home  fn.wn 
school  he  made  fun  of  it,  and  said  the  old  people  had 
Kot  mighty  religious.  When  he  got  home  he  fell  dread- 
fully at  seeing  Mr.  Goodnews  at  his  father's ;  bat  be 
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soon  left  the  house,  and  look  the  old  cat  in  his  arms, 
and  called  the  dog*,  and  went  to  chase  cats  in  the  old 
field. 

His  parents  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  him  to  attend 
Sabbath  school.  He  said  five  days  and  a  half  in  a 
week  were  enough  to  go  to  school.  He  also  disliked  to 
come  to  prayers.  He  was  frequently  out  until  a  late 
hour  at  night,  and  once  was  found  with  some  very  bad 
boys  in  an  old  house  on  a  Sabbath  night,  doing  what 
he  called  "  projecting."  His  parents  had  all  along  op- 
posed the  cold  water  men,  and  had  allowed  Grayson  to 
have  some  sweetened  dram  in  the  morning  out  of  their 
cups.  And  even  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  joined  the 
church,  it  did  not  seem  easy  to  conquer  in  a  day  all  their 
prejudicesngainsl  the  temperance  society.  These  things 
led  Master  Grayson  to  drink  julaps,  and  punch,  and 
even  grog.  But  he  did  not  drink  much.  He  had  also 
learned  to  use  profane  language  to  an  extent  that  was 
very  distressing  to  some  pious  people  who  had  heard 
him ;  but  his  parents  supposed  he  never  swore. 

When  Grayson  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  read  Hoyle 
on  Games;  and  though  he  understood  very  little  of 
what  he  read,  he  conceived  that  gaming  must  be  a  very 
profound  science.  Especially  was  this  impression  deep- 
ened by  hearing  a  member  of  congress  say,  that  Hoyle 
was  as  profound  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Ho  read  Hoyle 
again,  and  even  on  the  Sabbath.  His  parents  began  to 
suffer  much  uneasiness  about  him;  they  sometimes 
wept  over  his  case ;  they  took  great  pains  to  make  reli- 
gion appear  amiable — but  he  was  eager  in  his  pursuit 
of  vanity. 

When  Grayson  was  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Archibald  Anderson,  a  most 
unworthy  young  man,  of  low  breeding  and  much  cun- 
ning. Archie  persuaded  Grayson  to  go  a  pleasuring 
the  next  Sunday — told  him  he  had  found  a  bee-tree, 
and  that  they  would  get  some  girls  and  go  and  take  the 
bee-tree  next  Sunday.  They  went,  and  although  Gray- 
son tried  to  think  it  fine  fun,  it  was  a  very  gloomy  day. 
A  thousand  times  did  he  wish  himself  in  church.  At 
night  he  came  in  late,  and  went  immediately  to  bed. 
Next  day  his  father  inquired  where  he  had  been.  But 
Grayson  let  him  understand  that  young  people  must  not 
be  watched  too  closely.  In  a  day  or  two  Mrs.  Griffith 
became  alarmed  at  finding  in  Grayson's  apparel  evident 
preparations  to  elope ;  but  gentle  and  kind  treatment 
soon  seemed  to  regain  his  confidence. 

Mr.  Griffith  had,  in  the  course  of  business,  previous- 
ly borrowed  a  thousand  dollars  from  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  had  since  removed  to  the  city  of  Allvice — 
and  wishing  to  raise  his  bond,  he  gave  Grayson  $11)60, 
being  the  principal  and  interest  for  one  year,  and  mo- 
ney to  buy  himself  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  started  him  to 
town.  Grayson  had  never  been  to  the  city  before,  and 
his  hopes  were  very  high.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day's  ride,  be  arrived  in  the  city  of  Allvice,  and  put  up 
in  Block  ley  Row,  at  Spendthrift  Hotel,  next  door  to 
the  sign  of  the  Conscience-seared-with-a-hot-iron.  Af- 
ter supper  he  went  to  the  bar-room,  and  asked  a  young 
man  "how  far  it  was  to  any  place  where  he  could  see 
aome  fun."  "  What,  the  theatre,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  Any  place  where  I  can  see  a  little  fun,"  said  he.  The 
young  man  said,  "  follow  mc."  Ere  long  they  were  at 
the  door  of  the  theatre,  where  Grayson  saw  in  large 
letters  over  a  door—"  The  way  to  the  pit.**   He  knew 


not  what  it  meant,  but  said  to  the  young  man, " Don't 
let  us  go  that  way."  "  No,"  said  his  companion,  "  we 
will  go  to  the  gallery.  You  know  they  are  in  the  gal- 
lery." Grayson  knew  not  who  was  meant  by  the  em- 
phatic they;  but  following  his  guide,  was  soon  in  a 
crowd  of  black  and  white  women,  and  young  and  old 
men.  Taking  the  first  lesson  in  the  species  of  crime 
there  taught,  he  stepped  down  a  little  lower,  and  asked 
to  what  place  a  certain  door  led.  He  was  told,  "  to  the 
boxes.*'  Entering  that  door,  he  found  many  a  vacant 
seal,  and  listened — but  when  others  laughed,  he  saw 
nothing  to  laugh  at,  until  the  clown  came  on  the  stage. 
At  him  he  laughed — he  roared.  Vet  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  lost  something,  but  could  not  tell  what  it  was  "In 
the  midst  of  laughter  the  heart  is  sad,"  were  words  he 
often  repeated,  as  he  sat  in  a  box  alone.  The  play  be- 
ing ended,  he  endeavored  to  find  his  way  to  the  hotel, 
but  was  greatly  discomposed  at  remembering  that  his 
money  had  been  left  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  they  not 
locked,  and  that  he  had  not  seen  them  since  he  came  to 
town.  At  length  he  reached  his  lodgings,  and  found 
all  safe.  He  went  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  Most 
of  the  night  was  spent  in  reflection,  or  rather  in  wild 
and  vain  imaginations.  A  little  before  day  a  well 
dressed  gentleman  was  shown  into  the  room  where  our 
young  hero  lay,  there  being  two  beds  in  the  room. 
The  new  inmate  took  a  seat,  and  sighed ;  he  paced  the 
floor;  be  took  out  his  port-folio,  and  wrote  a  few 
words ;  he  dropped  his  pen  and  said,  "  What  a  fooL" 
At  length  Griffith  (for  he  is  now  too  old  to  be  called  by 
his  given  name,)  ventured  to  inquire  whether  he  could 
in  any  way  assist  his  room-mate  to  a  greater  com- 
posure. O  sir,"  said  the  man, and  sighed.  At  length 
the  stranger  said :  "  Eight  days  ago  I  left  home  with 
93,600  to  go  to  the  north  to  buy  goods.  I  came  here 
day  before  yesterday,  and  to-night  they  have  got  the 
last  cent  from  me  at  ihe  faro  bank.  And  now,  O  what 
a  fool !— I  had  rather  take  five  hundred  lashes  than  do 
what  1  must, — write  to  my  partner  or  my  wife  to  send 
me  money  to  carry  me  home."  Griffith  expressed  re- 
gret, but  of  course  could  offer  no  consolation.  He  re- 
solved, however,  to  pay  the  Jl.OfiO  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  the  man  to  whom  it  was  due.  This  he  accordingly 
did  before  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  The  rest  of  the 
day  he  walked  the  streets.  Every  little  while  $3, GOO 
kept  ringing  in  his  ears.  At  night,  not  having  bought 
his  suit  of  clothes,  he  went  to  the  bar,  and  there  found 
the  same  young  gentleman  who  the  night  before  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  theatre.  Griffith  took  a  scat 
by  a  window,  and  the  well  dressed  young  man  came  to 
him  and  said  :  *•  Young  gentleman,  I  see  you  are  fond 
of  real  genteel  pleasure ;  let  us  go  down  into  hell,  and 
win  those  fellows'  money."  Perhaps  more  mingled 
emotions  never  agitated  a  bosom.  In  the  first  place  he 
had  been  called  a  young  gentleman — an  honor  which, 
though  he  had  deserved  it  before,  had  seldom  been 
given  him.  Then  the  idea  of  "  real  and  genteel  plea- 
sure." But  the  very  sound  of  "  going  down  to  bell !" 
He  would  not  go  in  "  the  way  to  the  pit"  the  night 
previous — and  now  could  he  go  to  hell?  At  length 
he  concluded  that  it  was  a  mere  nickname,  and  that 
the  place  was  really  no  worse  than  if  it  were  call- 
ed heaven,  and  he  replied,  "  I  don't  care  if  I  do."  They 
both  left  the  room  and  went  to  the  stable.  "  Slop  a 
minute,"  said  Griffith,  "let  mc  see  if  Decatur  has  a 
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good  bed  and  a  plenty  to  eat"  In  half  a  minute  he  sat- 
isfied himself  that  his  horse  fared  well,  and  he  followed 
his  young  acquaintance  into  one  of  the  stalls,  through 
which  they  passed  by  a  blind  door  into  a  long,  narrow 
and  dark  entry.    "  Follow  me,"  said  the  young  man. 
Presently  they  entered  a  large  room.    Griffith  was 
struck  with  the  abundance  of  good  things  to  cat  and 
drink,  which  too  were  all  free  for  visiters.    At  a  tabic 
on  one  side,  sat  an  old  man  with  a  playful  countenance 
He  rose  and  said  :  "  Last  night  a  man  won  $3,600  at 
this  table."  Three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  thought 
Griffith — and  "  how  much  had  he  to  begin  with  ?"  said 
he  to  the  old  gentleman.    "Only  a  ten  dollar  note," 
was  the  reply.    In  another  part  of  the  room,  Griffith 
saw  a  young  man  silling  behind  a  table,  and  leaning 
against  the  wall,  with  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his 
forehead,  and  wearing  a  heavy  set  of  features.  Before 
him  on  the  table  lay  three  heaps  of  money— one  of  sil- 
ver— another  of  gold — a  third  of  paper.    Griffith  eat 
some  very  fine  blanc  mange  on  the  table,  and  drank  a 
little  brandy,  after  which  he  concluded  he  would  risk 
ten  dollars  on  a  card.    He  did  so,  and  put  a  ten  dollar 
bill  into  his  pocket.    His  next  risk  was  five  dollars, 
whirh  he  lost.    With  various  success  he  spent  an  hour, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  had  tripled  his  money.  H» 
then  retired  to  his  room,  and  »lept  until  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning.   Then  he  went  to  a  merchant  tailor,  and 
ordered  his  new  suit,  and  spent  the  day  in  musing — 
visiting  factories— attending  auctions,  and  laying  plans 
for  the  night.    "  If  I  had  held  on  I  might  have  broke 
them,"  said  he  ;  "  I  should  have  gotten  $3,600 !"  Night 
came,  and  with  it  a  self-confident  feeling  peculiar  to  the 
young  gambler.    He  returned  alone  through  the  stall 
into  "  hell,"  and  there  lost  all  he  had  but  five  dollars. 
The  next  night  he  won  $150.    The  next  night,  which 
was  to  be  his  last  in  the  city,  he  went,  and  for  a  time 
succeeded.   Once  he  had  $700  in  pocket,  but  before 
day-light  he  had  lost  every  cent  he  had,  and  making 
known  his  situation,  two  men  who  had  won  his  money, 
gave  him  each  five  dollars,  and  advised  him  to  leave 
town  at  day-light.    That  was  a  wretched  night  to 
Griffith.    His  couch  was  a  "  bed  of  unrest."    His  very- 
dreams  were  startling.    At  daylight  lie  paid  his  bill, 
and  had  remaining  three  dollars  and  a  quarter.  He 
mounted  Decatur,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  journeyed 
towards  the  village  of  Goodchcer.    When  he  found 
himself  in  sight  of  home,  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and  found 
he  had  seventy-five  cents.    He  also  felt  for  the  cancel- 
led bond,  but  could  not  find  it.    Riding  into  the  woods, 
he  examined  his  saddle-bags,  and  found  the  bond  in  a 
waistcoat  pocket.    Seizing  it  with  great  joy,  he  shed  a 
tear,  and  mounted  again.    All  the  way  home  he  had 
thought  much  of  tho  manner  in  which  he  should  ac- 
count for  not  having  the  new  clothes.  At  length  seeing 
no  way  of  escape,  from  confusion  at  least,  in  case  his 
father  should  inquire  respecting  the  matter,  he  cherish- 
ed the  hope  that  his  father  would  say  nothing.    So  he 
paced  along,  and  got  home  just  in  time  for  dinner. 
There  was  an  air  of  affected  cheerfulness  in  young 
Griffith's  gait  and  manner,  that  was  unusual.    He  did 
the  best  he  could— took  care  early  to  deliver  the  can- 
celled bond — said  he  was  not  much  pleased  with  the 
city,  and  told  something  of  what  he  had  seen.  Next 
day  his  father  asked  if  he  had  gotten  the  new  suit.  He 
replied  that  he  had  concluded  not  to  get  it  then,  and 


reddened  very  much.  Mr.  Griffith  told  his  wife  that 
he  had  fears  about  Grayson.  They  both  wept,  and 
agreed  to  pray  for  him  more  than  usual. 

In  the  course  of  time,  young  Griffith  being  twenty- 
one  years  old,  left  his  father's,  with  $700  and  Decatur, 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West.  He  soon  obtained 
employment,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  was  able 
to  commence  business  as  partner  in  a  new  firm.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  was  not  satisfied  in  the  village  where 
he  was,  but  broke  up  and  went  to  the  town  of  Bad- 
blood,  where  he  opened  a  store.  He  was  not  long  here 
until  a  quarrel  commenced  betwixt  him  and  one  of  his 
neighbors.  The  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was  a  disa- 
greement as  to  the  beauty  of  a  piece  of  music  One 
declared  the  other  to  have  a  bad  taste,  and  this  was  re- 
garded as  insulting.  Of  course  a  challenge  was  given, 
and  accepted.  The  day  of  combat  arrived.  At  the 
first  fire  no  blood  was  spilt.  This  was  owing  to  the 
great  agitation  of  both  the  combatants.  At  the  second 
fire  Griffith  wounded  his  antagonist  slightly,  but  him- 
self received  no  wound.  At  the  third  fire  Griffith's 
right  arm  was  broken,  and  his  antagonist  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh.  Here  the  seconds  and  friends  interfered, 
and  declared  they  had  fought  enough.  Had  it  not  been 
for  public  opinion,  they  would  have  thought  that  it  was 
enough  to  be  shot  at  once  a  piece.  But  they  were  both 
content  to  quit,  and  even  to  drink  each  other's  health, 
before  they  left  the  ground.  In  the  course  of  eight  or 
nine  weeks,  they  were  both  in  their  usual  health,  and 
attending  to  their  accustomed  duties. 

The  effect  on  Mr.  Griffith's  family  on  learning  that 
Grayson  was  expected  to  fight,  was  very  distressing. 
The  day  the  challenge  was  given,  Griffith  wrote  to  bis 
father  thus : 

My  very  dear  Father  : — On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  this  shall  reach  you  in  due  course  of  mail,  I  shall 
have  settled  an  affair  of  honor.  1  do  not  love  to  fight, 
because  I  neither  like  the  idea  of  killing  or  being  killed. 
If  I  go  on  the  ground,  I  shall  certainly  take  life  or  lose 
it.  I  can't  help  it-  I  should  be  posted  as  a  coward,  if 
I  did  not.  Mr.  B.  will  write  you  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
cided. Love  to  mother  and  the  children.  God  bless 
you.    I  can't  bear  an  insult.    Your's  ever, 

C.  GRIFFITH. 

An  entire  week  was  this  family  in  suspense,  when  at 
last,  by  request  of  the  father,  dear  Mr.  Goodnews,  the 
minister,  was  at  the  office,  and  got  the  letter  and  open- 
ed it,  and  read  the  account  as  before  given.  He  imme- 
diately went  to  Mr.  Griffith's,  and  found  both  the  pa- 
rents in  bed  with  a  high  fever,  and  their  countenances 
covered  with  wan  despair.  As  he  entered  the  door  he 
tried  to  look  cheerfully.  "  Grayson  is  dead,"  said  the 
almost  frantic  mother.  "  No,  he  is'nt,"  said  the  minis- 
ter. "  Then  he  is  mortally  wounded,"  said  she.  "  No, 
he  is  not,"  said  he.  "  Then  he  is  a  murderer ;  he  has 
killed  a  man  !  O,  my  first-born  Grayson !"  "  My  dear 
Mrs.  Griffith,"  said  the  good  minister,  "the  Lord  is 
better  than  all  your  fears.  Grayson  and  his  antagonist 
are  both  wounded  indeed,  but  neither  mortally."  "0 
bless  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Griffith,  and 
swooned  away.  On  using  proper  means  she  was  re- 
stored, and  became  calm  and  quiet ;  but  it  was  an  hoar 
before  Mr.  Goodnews  could  read  the  whole  letter  to 
her.   Mr.  Griffith  suffered  greatly,  but  was  much  ocm- 
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pied  with  the  care  of  his  wife.  He  really  feared  that 
things  would  have  terminated  fatally.  In  a  few  days 
the  parents  rallied,  and  wrote  Grayson  a  most  affection- 
ale  and  solemn  letter,  which  he  never  answered. 

The  next  news  of  importance  which  these  parents 
received  respecting  their  son  was,  that  he  was  married 
to  an  amiable,  though  a  thoughtless  and  giddy  girl.  In 
a  year  they  heard  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  sweet  boy. 
In  eighteen  months  more  they  heard  that  he  had  a 
sweet  daughter.  Not  long  after,  they  heard  that  he  made 
frequent  and  unaccountable  excursions  from  home,  and 
presently  they  heard,  that  on  a  steam  boat  that  ran  be- 
tween the  town  of  Bad  blood  and  the  Bay  of  Dissipa- 
tion, he  had  by  gambting,  lost  all  his  money.  What 
they  had  heard  was  true.   Losing  his  money,  he  hast- 
ened home — made  some  arrangements  for  his  family — 
disposed  of  as  much  property  as  was  left — received  five 
hundred  dollars  in  hand— left  two  hundred  with  his 
wife — and  w  ith  theother  three  hundred  set  out  professed- 
ly to  visit  his  parents  at  the  village  of  Goodcheer.  But 
the  demon  of  gambling  had  possessed  him — and  Griffith 
in  a  few  weeks  found  himself  with  but  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, remaining  at  Spendthrift  Hotel,  in  Blockley  Row, 
in  the  city  of  Allvice  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Here 
Griffith  resolved  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.    He  sought 
the  faro  bank,  and  in  an  hour  was  pennyles3.  Poor 
Griffith  was  not  far  from  perfect  ruin.   He  spent  the 
night  in  dreadful  tosaings,  and  in  the  very  room  where 
be  had  lodged  years  before.    He  fancied  that  he  saw 
M  $3,600"  in  finming  figures  before  him.    In  the  morn- 
ing he  walked  the  streets.   He  watched  to  see  whether 
he  could  recognize  any  old  friend  among  the  hundreds 
he  met.    He  read  the  names  on  the  sign-boards ;  he 
searched  the  morning  papers ;  yet  no  bright  prospect 
opened  before  him.    In  the  afternoon  he  wandered  into 
Purity  Lane,  and  had  hardly  entered  that  street,  when 
he  saw  on  the  kr.ocker  at  the  door,  "Amos  Kindheart." 
He  asked  a  servant  who  was  washing  down  the  white 
marble  steps,  whether  the  "  Revtrend"  Mr.  Kindheart 
lived  there,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Ask- 
ing to  be  introduced  into  his  presence,  he  was  soon 
shown  into  the  study.    "  Is  this  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kind- 
heart  ?"  said  he.  "  It  is,"  replied  the  good  man,  "  please 
to  be  seated."  "  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Gooduews  ?"    "  Yes  sir."   "  Do  you  not  also  know 
Gregory  Griffith  ?"    "  Yes  sir ;  I  stayed  at  his  house 
more  than  a  week  some  years  ago ;  and  if  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, this  is  his  son  Grayson,  who  used  to  exercise  my 
horse  night  and  morning  when  I  was  there."  Mr. 
Kindheart  expressed  much  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and 
learned  that  he  bad  a  wife  and  two  children  in  the  town 
of  Badblood,  in  the  Slate  of  Misery ;  he  also  learned 
that  he  had  been  a  merchant.    Mr.  Kindheart  treated 
him  very  affectionately,  gave  him  a  handsome  little 
present,  invited  him  to  dinner  next  day,  and  excused 
himself  for  that  evening,  as  he  had  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  city  an  engagement  that  could  not  be  broken. 
Early  next  morning  a  little  ragged  servant  handed  Mr. 
Kindheart  a  sealed  note  from  Griffith,  stating  that  he 
had  been  imprudent,  and  requesting  him  to  send  by  the 
bearer  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  pas- 
sage to  tho  pleasant  village  of  Goodcheer,  from  which 
place  the  amount  should  be  returned  at  an  early  date. 
Mr.  Kindheart  replied  in  a  note  that  he  had  not  the 
money  then,  but  would  get  it  before  the  next  evening, 


when  the  first  stage  would  leave,  and  renewed  the  in- 
vitation to  dinner  that  day.  Dinner  came,  but  no 
Griffith  was  there.  Several  hours  before  it  was  lime 
for  the  stage  to  start,  Mr.  Kindheart  called  with  the 
money  at  Griffith's  lodgings,  but  he  was  not  to  be  seen. 
In  a  short  time  he  called  again,  and  then  again.  Still 
he  could  not  be  seen.  The  truth  was,  Griffith's  con- 
science would  not  let  him  face  a  man  from  whom  he 
knew  he  desired  money  only  that  he  might  have  tho 
means  of  gambling.  He  had  no  serious  purpose  of  vis- 
iting Goodcheer. 

For  many  days  Griffith  loitered  about  the  city  in  per- 
fect wretchedness,  and  without  one  cent  of  money.  At 
length  he  went  to  the  proper  city  police  officer,  and  told 
him  that  there  were  several  gambling  establishments  in 
town,  that  many  persons  visited  them,  and  that  he  could 
give  important  testimony  in  the  case.  Then  going  to 
Hard  face  and  Takeall,  two  gamblers,  he  told  them  that 
unless  they  would  give  him  8600,  so  that  he  might  fairly 
and  speedily  escape,  he  would  be  retained  as  a  witness 
against  them  at  the  next  sessions.  The  gamblers  agreed 
to  give  him  $500,  hastened  his  departure  in  a  private 
conveyance,  but  started  after  him  a  man,  who  over- 
taking him  in  tho  next  post  town,  horsewhipped  him 
very  severely.  Griffith  bore  this  rough  treatment  like 
a  dog.  He  squealed,  he  cried,  he  howled,  he  danced — 
but  he  did  not  resist. 

From  this  time  Griffith  wandered  about,  until,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  found  himself  again  with 
his  family.  At  first  he  seemed  pleased  to  kiss  his  babes 
and  embrace  his  wife  ;  but  the  next  day  went  to  a  faro 
bank  in  Badblood,  and  lost  all  he  had— ^ven  his  wife's 
wardrobe  and  toilet.  At  this  time  he  resolved  on  de- 
stroying his  own  life.  He  went  to  three  different  shops, 
and  procured  laudanum  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  take 
life.  He  went  home,  and  as  he  ascended  the  first  flight 
of  stairs,  he  emptied  the  contents  of  each  vial  into  his 
stomach.  O  woman,  what  an  angel  of  mercy  thou  art ! 
His  wife  met  him  at  the  door,  with  unwonted  demon- 
strations of  love.  His  little  boy  prattled  most  sweetly ; 
his  little  girl  breathed  in  her  crib  as  gently  as  a  May 
zephyr.  His  wife  told  him  of  several  pleasant  and 
smart  things  which  the  children  had  said  and  done  that 
day.  He  began  to  weep — then  to  tremble — then  to 
dislodge  the  contents  of  his  stomach.  "  My  dear  Nan- 
cy," said  Griffith,  "  I  shall  be  dead  in  a  few  hours,  but 
never  mind."  His  wife  perceiving  that  laudanum  was 
in  his  stomach,  instantly  prepared  a  potent  emetic,  and 
mixing  it  with  a  large  tumbler  of  hot  water,  offered  it 
to  her  husband,  and  he  consented  to  drink  it,  supposing 
it  could  not  bo  improper.  In  a  few  minutes,  through 
the  influence  of  nausea,  from  the  effects  of  brandy,  and 
from  the  dose  just  given,  the  stomach  was  emptied. 
Poor  Griffith  suffered  much,  but  gradually  recovered. 
None  save  his  wife  knew  of  the  attempted  violence  on 
his  own  life. 

At  length  a  few  benevolent  people  proposed  to  him  to 
leave  Badblood,  and  go  into  the  interior.  He  consent- 
ed, and  they  gave  him  the  necessary  money,  as  he  and 
his  family  entered  the  stage.  Griffith  was  much  affect- 
ed by  their  kindness,  especially  that  of  one  old  Baptist 
gentleman,  who  said  very  tenderly,  "  God  bless  you 
all."  They  travelled  day  and  night,  until  they  were 
two  hundred  miles  from  tho  place  of  their  recent 
miseries,  when  a  violent  fever  and  painful  dysentery  in 
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their  little  boy  compelled  them  to  stop.  The  house 
where  th**y  stopped,  though  not  promising  much  in  out- 
ward appearance,  was  yet  neat  and  clean.    Mr.  Felix, 
the  landlord,  and  his  wife,  were  intelligent,  industrious 
and  pious.   They  were  strict  temperance  people,  and 
no  liquor  could  be  had  for  drink  within  fifteen  miles. 
Griffith  of  course  became  Tery  cool.   The  first  day  he 
was  rery  wretched  ;  he  had  no  employment — he  had 
no  heart  to  assist  in  nursing  the  sick  boy.  Towards 
evening  he  took  a  gun  and  walked  into  the  field,  and 
shot  a  partridge.    At  first  he  seemed  pleased  that  he 
might  thus  promote  the  comfort  of  his  little  son,  but 
then  he  remembered  that  animal  food  of  any  kind  wo*ld 
injure  him.   The  next  day  he  was  more  miserable  than 
ever,  until  about  noon  he  saw  fishing  rods,  and  on  in- 
quiry found  that  there  was  a  fish-pond  not  very  distant. 
He  went  and  angled  for  hours,  but  the  hot  sun  had  dri- 
ven every  fish  under  the  banks  and  tussocks.    He  sat 
four  long  hours,  and  had  not  even  a  nibble.  He  return- 
ed with  a  heavy  heart ;  yet  it  wns  pleasant  to  more 
than  his  wife,  to  observe  a  growing  earnestness  and 
frequency  of  inquiry  into  the  health  of  his  child.  The 
next  day,  being  Friday,  a  meeting  commenced  at  a 
church  not  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  house 
of  their  kind  landlord,  and  by  a  little  persuasion,  Grif- 
fith was  prevailed  on  to  attend.   The  first  sermon  was 
very  animated,  and  was  on  that  text:  Isaiah  lji.  3: 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  ye  have  sold  yourselves  for 
naught,  and  ye  shall  be  redeemed  without  money." 
Griffith  sat  on  the  back  scat,  and  paid  more  attention 
than  one  would  have  supposed  from  his  appearance. 
The  second  sermon  was  preached  by  an  old  gentleman, 
on  the  text,  1  Timothy,  L  15  :  "  This  is  a  faithful  say- 
ing and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief." 
Returning  home,  Griffith  thought  the  preachers  both 
affectionate  and  able ;  buthe  really  thought  some  tilings 
must  be  personal.   Indeed,  the  young  man  who  had 
preached  first,  had  a  very  dark  and  piercing  eye,  which 
when  animated  in  preaching,  made  almost  every  one 
think  ho  was  looking  all  the  while  at  him  alone.  When 
Griffith  came  home,  he  sat  by  his  sick  child,  and  told 
his  wife  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.   That  night  he 
was  restless  and  wakeful.   In  the  morning  he  took  a 
long  walk  before  breakfast,  and  at  the  usual  hour  re- 
paired to  the  church.    A  sermon  was  then  preached  on 
the  Cities  of  Refuge,  and  the  preacher  earnestly  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  be- 
fore them  in  the  gospel.    The  exercises  of  Saturday 
afternoon,  were  prayer  and  singing,  accompanied  by 
short  and  solemn  exhortations.    In  all  these  services 
Griffith  manifested  deep  interest,  though  he  said  nothing, 
except  that  he  detailed  to  his  wife  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard.   He  also  said,  that  as  their  hoy  was  now 
much  improved  in  health,  and  as  Mr.  Felix's  oldest 
daughter  would  stay  at  home  next  day,  his  wife  must 
accompany  him  to  church.    Sabbath  morning  came, 
and  although  there  seemed  to  be  many  difficulties,  yet 
they  were  all  surmounted,  and  Mrs.  Griffith  and  her 
husband,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  went  in 
company  to  the  house  of  God.    The  text  was,  Isaiah 
liii.  5:  "He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  arc  heal- 
ed."  During  the  delivery  of  this  sermon,  Griffith  was 


I  seen  to  weep.  His  wife,  however,  had  two  reasons  for 
I  not  feeling  easy.  Her  apparel  was  really  poor ;  bat 
she  was  soon  relieved,  by  seeing  that  all  the  people 
were  plainly  attired.  She  also  suffered  much  uneasiness 
about  her  son.  But  good  Mrs.  Felix  had  directed  her 
eldest  son  to  return  home  in  an  hour  after  the  service 
should  begin,  and  bring  word  whether  all  was  right 
Her  son  came  with  a  message,  which  she  soon,  in  a 
whisper,  communicated  to  Mrs.  Griffith.  The  message 
was,  that  the  boy  had  fallen  asleep — that  his  room  had 
been  made  dark — that  he  seemed  to  sleep  very  sweetly, 
and  would  perhaps  not  wake  for  an  hour  or  two.  Mrs. 
Griffith  got  the  message  just  in  time  to  be  entirely  com- 
posed during  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  service  immediately  succeeded  the  first  sermon. 
It  was  a  solemn  scene.  There  were  few  dry  eyes  in 
the  house.  At  the  dose  of  the  communion  service,  the 
company  of  believers  rose  and  aang  that  favorite  spi- 
ritual song— 

"  How  happy  are  they 
Who  the  Savior  obey,"  he 

Griffith  and  his  wife  both  thought  "  how  happy  are 
they."  They  both  hastened  home,  as  did  Mrs.  Felix 
also.  Finding  their  boy  much  better,  and  their  kind 
hostess  herself  determining  to  remain  at  home  in  tbe 
afternoon,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  returned  to  the 
church.  When  they  came  near  the  church  they  heard 
singing,  and  just  as  they  entered  the  door,  the  congre- 
gation sung,  and  repeated  the  closing  lines  of  a  hymn 
as  follows : 

"  Here,  Lord,  I  gire  myaelf  away, 
•Ti«  all  ihat  1  can  do." 

Griffith  sighed,  and  said  to  himself— "O  that  I  could 
give  myself  away,  and  the  gift  be  accepted."  They 
had  just  taken  their  seats,  when  the  preacher  announc- 
ed his  text  in  Revelation  xxii.  17:  "And  the  spirit 
and  the  bride  say,  come :  and  let  him  that  heareth  say, 
come :  and  let  him  that  is  alhirst,  come :  and  whoso- 
ever will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  The 
sermon  did  not  exceed  forty  minutes  in  length,  yet  it 
was  a  faithful,  tender  and  solemn  entreaty  to  all  Wi- 
ners, the  least  and  the  most  vile,  to  come  to  Christ  and 
live.  After  service,  one  of  the  ministers  went  home 
with  Mr.  Felix,  and  having  observed  Griffith's  behavior 
at  church,  he  said  many  good  things  in  bis  presence  and 
for  his  benefit-  Griffith  and  his  wife  spent  most  of  that 
night  in  solemn  reflection  and  silent  prayer.  On  Mon- 
day morning  a  neighbor  called  to  complete  some  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  Felix,  in  reference  to  supplying 
the  place  of  their  teacher,  who  had  recently  died.  In  an 
unexpected  train  of  conversation,  they  were  led  to  speak 
of  Griffith  as  perhaps  a  suitable  man.  In  a  few  days 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  Griffith  should  leach  the 
school  for  the  rest  of  that  session,  which  was  but  three 
months.  His  family  being  provided  for,  he  commenced 
his  school.  Yet  for  days  and  weeks,  both  be  and  his 
wife  suffered  much  pain  and  darkness  of  mind.  At 
length  they  both,  about  the  same  time,  hoped  that  they 
had  found  him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets  did  write.  After  trial  of  some  weeks,  they 
were  admitted  to  the  communion.  The  day  after  this 
event,  Griffith  wrote  an  afTecting  letter  to  his  venerable 
parents.  This  letter  was  evidently  blessed,  not  only  to 
the  comfort  of  their  hearts^  but  also  many  of  the  pious 
people  in  Good  cheer  were  much  affected  by  it. 
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<•  Greai  U  (be  grace,  the  neighbors  cried, 
And  owned  die  power  Dlf  ine*" 

Griffith  immediately  established  the  worship  of  Qod 
in  his  family,  and  rejoiced  in  God  with  all  his  heart. 
Nor  was  his  wife  a  whit  behind  in  holy  delight  at  the 
chmge.  Griffith's  conversion  led  him  to  inquire  into 
the  lawfulness  of  gambling.  He  had  three  questions 
to  decide.  The  first  was,  whether  he  should  pay  a  debt 
of  $60  incurred  in  gambling  ?  He  soon  resolved  to  pay 
it,  as  it  was  the  manner  of  contracting,  and  not  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  that  was  the  sin.  The  next 
question  was,  what  should  he  do  respecting  the  $9,000, 
which  he  found  by  estimate  he  had  lost  at  different 
times  ?  To  this  he  could  only  say,  that  most  of  it  was 
won  by  strangers,  and  by  men  who  had  long  since  died 
in  wretchedness  and  poverty.  He  could  not  get  it  By 
a  careful  estimate  of  what  he  had  wonfrom  men  whose 
names  and  residence  he  knew,  over  and  above  what 
they  had  won  from  him,  and  including  the  $500  extort- 
ed from  the  gamblers,  by  threatening  to  volunteer  as 
witness  against  them,  he  found  that  he  owed  in  all, 
rather  more  than  $1,500.  Resolving  to  pay  the  whole 
sum,  if  spared  and  prospered,  he  engaged  to  teach 
school  another  session  of  ten  months ;  and  although  he 
could  not  save  much  of  his  earnings,  he  resolved  to 
save  what  he  could. 

How  astonished  was  he,  when  a  few  days  after  he 
formed  this  purpose,  as  he  was  going  to  school  in  the 
morning,  a  gentleman  hailed  him  as  Mr.  Griffith,  and 
said  :  "  Sir,  I  won  from  you  several  years  ago  nearly 
$700 ;  there  is  the  money,  with  some  interest.  I  am  a 
christian.  1  cannot  keep  it ;  there  it  is."  With  these 
few  words,  the  traveller  proceeded.  Griffith  was  so 
amazed,  that  he  even  forgot  to  ask  his  name,  or  resi- 
dence, or  the  course  of  his  journey.  Of  the  $700, 
Griffith  sent  $200  to  the  widow  of  a  poor  silly  drunken 
man,  from  whom  he  had,  not  long  before  his  complete 
downfall,  won  that  amount  He  sent  $200  more  to  a 
young  clerk,  whom  he  had  well  nigh  ruined  as  to  morale 
and  character,  and  from  whom  he  had  won  $160  two 
years  before,  He  sent  $300  to  the  father  of  a  little 
blind  girl,  from  whose  deceased  brother  he  had  won  that 
amount,  saving  the  interest,  and  requesting  that  it 
might  be  employed  to  send  the  blind  child  to  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  blind.  By  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
other  sums  were  restored  to  him,  amounting  in  all  to  a 
few  hundreds.  His  economy  and  industry,  and  good 
capacity  as  a  teacher,  also  secured  to  him  a  growing  in- 
come from  his  school — so  that  in  a  few  years  he  had 
paid  every  debt,  and  restored  all  money  obtained  by 
gambling.  He  has  since  bought  a  small  tract  of  land, 
and  buill  a  very  neat  cabin,  with  two  apartments,  upon 
tc.  He  calls  it  the  Retreat  He  is  now  forty-three 
years  old — still  keeps  a  school— has  a  good  income  from 
his  own  industry — enjoys  tolerable  health,  and  has 
around  him  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  His  wife  and 
children  still  live,  and  help  to  make  him  happy.  His 
penitence  and  humility  are  deep;  yet  is  thankfulness 
the  reigning  exercise  of  his  heart  The  goodness  and 
grace  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  arc  themes  on 
which  he  never  tires. 


Dryden's  genius  was  of  that  sort  which  catches  fire 
by  its  own  motion ;  his  chariot  wheels  got  hot  by 
driving  fast—  Coleridge. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LINES 
Written  in  Mrs.  's  Album. 

Give  me  a  subject!  Oi  propitious  fate ! 

That  by  collision  with  my  frigid  brain  [Hate? 
Shall  strike  out  fire!*    Love?  Honor?  Friendship? 

The  jaded  enr  doth  loathe  the  hackneyed  train ! 

Give  me  a  subject!  thus  a  Byron  sang — 
And  from  the  Poet's  mind  in  perfect  form 

Like  brain-born  Pallas,  forth  Don  Juan  sprang, 
A  captivating  Demon— fresh  and  warm. 

Give  me  a  subject!  Alexander  raved, 

A  world  to  conquer! — and  the  red  sword  swept — 
No  truant  Planet  sought  to  be  enslaved, 

And  bully  Ellick  disappointed  wept! 

A  theme,  ye  stars!  that  with  yon  clouds  bo-peep — 
They  wink,  sweet  Madam! — but,  alas!  are  dumb: 

"  I  could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep" 
To  freeze  thy  gentle  blood !    But  would  they  come? 

There  are  no  themes  in  this  dull  changeless  world ! 

Spinning  for  aye  on  its  own  icy  poles — 
Forever  in  the  self-same  orbit  whirled, 

A  huge  tkk-totom  with  concentric  holes  ! 

Ev'n  Heaven  itself  had  not  poetic  been 
Though  filled  with  seraph  hosts  in  guiltless  revel, 

Had  not  one  bright  Archangel  changed  the  scene — 
Unlucky  wight!  to  play  himself  the  Devil! 

Then  came  the  tug  of  Gods !  for  rule  and  life — 
The  unmasked  thunders  shook  the  stable  sky — 

But  Milton  sings  of  the  immortal  strife, 
And  lived  much  nearer  to  the  times  than  I. 

Prythce!  go  seek  him,  if  thou  would'st  be  told 

A  graphic  story,  pictured  to  the  car 
With  matchless  art,  by  one  who  did  behold, 

So  thou  wouldst  think — the  war  storm  raging  near. 

Hast  read  the  Poem,  Ma'am?  So  have  not  I, 
But  I  have  heard  that  what  I  say  is  true — 

And  by  my  faith  I'm  much  disposed  to  try 
And  give  the  Devil's  bard  and  Devil  his  due ! 

But  I  am  modest — and  do  not  intend 

To  outsoar  Milton  in  his  lofty  flight — 
Nor  would  my  Muse  poor  Byron's  ghost  ofiend, 

He  haled  rivalry— and  so — good  night! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  DIAMOND  CHAIN. 

While  Rosa  near  me  sweetly  sung, 
And  I  beheld  her  blue  eyes'  light, 

A  chain  around  my  heart  was  flung, 
Its  every  link  a  diamond  bright 

But  now  that  we  are  forced  to  part, 
And  her  loved  voice  no  more  I  hear, 

The  chain  is  withering  up  my  heart — 
Its  diamonds  each  a  burning  tear. 

QCESTCS. 

•  A  familiar  euggeets  that  an  "  •aJcen  l<neet'  might  produce 
the  desired  effect.  No  doubt;  and  hettce  the  expression  "cud- 
gel thy  brains." 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  I 
WHERE  SHALL  THE  8TUDBMT  REST  1 

A  Parody  oo  Conatance'i  Song  in  Maxralon. 

Where  shall  the  student  rest 

Whom  the  fate*  destine 
Old  law-books  to  digest, 

That  baffle  all  digesting? 
Where  through  tomes  deep  and  dry 

Where  endless  pages  lie 
Genius  to  fetter. 
Eleu  loro, 
Eleu  loro, 
Toil  "sans  remitter." 
There,  while  the  sun  shines  bright, 

In  law-fogs  he's  buried ; 
There  too  by  candle  light, 

On  law  points  he's  worried : 
There  must  he  sit  and  read, 


When  shall  his  mind  be  freed? 
Never-more,  never. 

Where  shall  the  lawyer  rest? 

He  the  hors-pleadcr? 
With  brass  and  blunders  drest- 

His  client's  misleader: 
In  the  lost  lawsuit, 

Borne  down  by  demurrer, 
Or  forced  to  withdraw  suit, 

Or  quaking  with  terror. 
Eleu  loro, 
Eleu  loro, 
Fearing  writ  of  error. 
His  sham-pleas  the  court  shall 

Disgusted  to  see  them  ; 
His  warm  blush  the  crowd  deride 

Ere  he  can  flee  them ; 
Blund'ring  from  bad  to  worse, 

Disgraced  forever — 
Client*  shall  fill  his  purse, 

Never!  oh,  never! 


For  tho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 


Poets  affect,  that  when  the  Earth  was  young 

All  Nature's  works  were  beautiful  and  bright, 
That  Planets  in  their  spheres  harmonious  sung 

Like  Seraphs— joining  in  celestial  flight ; 
That  flowers  bloomed  in  one  eternal  spring, 

Scenting  with  luscious  sweets  the  ambient  air, 
That  Ufe  was  luxury,  and  pain  a  thing 

Not  meant  for  man,  but  spirits  of 


Lady !  it  was  not  so — the  world  was  rude — 

Behold  the  proof  in  Manlcll's  strange  narration  :♦ 
Its  form,  and  elements,  and  fabric  crude, 

And  Reptiles  were  the  "  Lords  of  the  Creation :" 
O!  ingrate  man!  bethink  thee  of  thy  fate, 

Had  thy  Creator  called  thee  then  to  being 
And  left  thee  to  the  chances  of  a  fate 

Beyond  all  bearing — hearing — feeling — seeing! 


•  B«e  the  Edinburg  Philosophical  Journal  sod  the  21st  Na  of 
Silliman's  Journal,  for  aoine  account  of  the  Geological  Age  of 
Reptile*,  by  Gideon  Mantell,  Esq.  F.R.8.  fcc.  he. 


Then  lumbered  o'er  the  rugged  Earth  strange  forms, 

Misshapen — huge — gigantic — living  wonders — 
Howling  fit  chorus  to  discordant  storms, 

That,  like  a  thousand  jElnas,  crashed  in  thunder*. 
Cleaving  the  dismal  sky,  with  rushing  sound 

Appalling  monsters  hurl  their  cumbrous  length, 
And  through  the  murky  sea,  in  depths  profound, 

Gambolled  Leviathans  in  mighty  strength. 

What  thinks  Philoclea  of  the  pristine  Earth? 

Belie v'st  thou  Nature  smiled  at  such  beginning? 
If  those  huge  occupants  inclined  to  mirth, 

Tbeir's  was  an  age  of  awful  ugly  grinning! 
The  seaman's  figure  of  a  seventy-four 

Showing  her  teeth— her  guns  in  triple  I 
Were  no  hyperbole  in  days  of  yore, 
Howe'er  extravagant  it  now  appears. 


For  the  Southern  Lllcrary 


You  may  talk  of  your  sly  flirtation 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier ; 
Willi  music  to  play  in  the  pauses, 

And  nobody  over  near: 
Or  boast  of  your  seat  on  the  sofa, 

With  a  glass  of  especial  wine, 
And  Mamma  loo  blind  to  discover 

The  small  while  hand  in  thine. 

Give  me  the  green  turf  and  the  river— 

The  soul-shine  of  love-lit  eyes— 
A  breeze  and  the  aspen  leafs  quiver, 

A  sunset  and  Georgian  skies! 
Or  give  me  the  moon  for  an  astral, 

The  stars  for  a  chandelier, 
And  a  maiden  to  warble  a  past'ral, 

With  a  musical  voice  in  my  car. 

Your  vision  with  wine  being  doubled. 

You  take  twice  the  liberties  due, 
And  early  next  morning  are  troubled 
With  "Parson  or  pistols  for  two!" 
Unfit  for  this  world  or  another, 

You're  forced  to  be  married  or  killed — 
The  lady  you  choose— or  her  brother— 
a  paragraph's  filled. 


True  Love  is  at  home  among  flowrs, 

And  if  he  would  dine  at  his  ease, 
A  capon's  as  good  in  his  bowers 

As  in  rooms  heated  ninety  degrees : 
On  sighs  intermingled  he  hovers, 

He  foots  it  as  light  as  he  flies, 
His  arrows,  the  glances  of  lovers. 

Are  shot  to  the  heart  from  the  eyes! 


For  the 
EPIGRAM. 

Said  a  Judge  to  a  culprit  he'd  known  in  his  youth, 

"Well  Sandy!  What's  come  of  the  rest  of  the  frvr 
"Please  your  worship,"  said  Sandy,  " to  tell  you  d* 
truth, 

They're  every  one  hanged  but  your  Honor  and  L" 
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For  ihe  Southern  Literary  '. 
VISIT  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  8PRISGS, 

During  the  Summer  of 
NO.  III. 

Whilst  at  the  Salt  Sulphur,  I  found  it  necessary, 
for  a  time,  to  exchange  that  for  a  water  of  a  some- 
what different  character  ;  and  as  the  Blue  Sulphur 
had  begun  to  attract  considerable  attention,  I  de- 
termined to  resort  thither.  Accordingly,  I  took 
the  stage  for  Lewisburg,  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  the  Salt  Sulphur,  and  within  thirteen  miles 
of  the  Blue.  We  travelled  over  the  White  Sul- 
phur road  as  far  as  the  splendid  Greenbrier  bridge 
on  this  turnpike,  where  we  were  landed  at  a  hotel, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Fincastle  stage,  to  carry 
us  on  to  Lewisburg.  It  was  already  dark  before 
the  stage  came  up,  and  although  but  three  miles  of 
our  road  lay  before  us,  yet  the  whole  distance  was 
ascending,  so  that  we  could  not  travel  out  of  the 
slowest  walk.  We  however  reached  Lewisburg 
in  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  an  excellent  sup- 
per, and  get  into  comfortable  lodgings  by  a  very 
reasonable  bed  time. 

I  was  detained  at  this  place  for  want  of  a  con- 
veyance to  the  Blue  Sulphur,  there  being  as  yet 
no  regular  stage.  The  time,  however,  passed  off 
pleasantly.  Lewisburg  contains  about  seven  or 
eight  hundred  inhabitants ;  its  situation  is  eleva- 
ted—the scenery  around  quite  picturesque ;  and,  if 
the  improvements  progress  as  they  have  done  for  the 
past  few  years,  it  will  soon  become  a  very  pret- 
ty village.  This  place  is  much  frequented,  during 
the  spring  season,  by  visiters  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur— the  distance  being  only  nine  miles,  over  a 
smooth,  and  for  the  most  part,  beautiful  road. 

After  two  days,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
horse,  and  on  the  following  morning  set  off,  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood, 
on  the  remaining  thirteen  miles  to  the  Blue  Sul- 
phur. The  way  usually  travelled  by  carriages  is 
circuitous;  consequently,  we  struck  across  through 
the  country, on  the  mostdirect  route  to  the  Springs. 
Our  road  was  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly,  with- 
out anything  peculiarly  interesting.  Indeed,  wc 
were  so  completely  imbosomed  among  the  hills 
and  forests,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  except  the 
long  ridge  of  the  Muddy  Creek  Mountain,  which 
lay  before  us.  Before  reaching  Ihe  base,  the  road 
had  dwindled  into  a  blind  bridle  path,  winding 
amongst  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  ;  and  on  as- 
cending, it  became  so  precipilious,  and  so  covered 
with  loose  and  rolling  stones, as  to  render  it  almost 
impassable.  We  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching 
tbe  summit — not  however  without  having  been 
obliged  to  dismount  occasionally,  and  allow  our 
horses  to  clamber  after  us  over  the  worst  parts  of 
tbe  way.  We  then  travelled  for  two  miles  along 
1  he  top  of  the  mountain,  over  a  level  and  beautiful 
road  ;  after  which  we  descended  by  a  rou^h  and 
rocky  path,  similar  to  that  on  the  opposite  side. 
Vol.  I.—  78 


A  few  miles  more,  over  a  fertile  and  cultivated 
country,  brought  us  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue 
Sulphur,  or  in  the  language  of  the  country,  to  tbe 
Muddy  Creek  settlement. 

As  the  accommodations  at  the  Spring  were  al- 
ready occupied,  we  rode  up  to  an  old  fashioned  log 
house,  with  a  long  piazza  in  front,  surrounded  by 
lombardy  poplars  and  apple  trees,  and  screened  from 
the  road  by  an  intervening  hill,  and  obtained  accom- 
modations with  its  kind  and  pleasant  occupants.  No 
part  of  my  time  among  the  mountains,  was  attended 
with  more  peculiar  or  deeper  interest  than  that  pass- 
ed in  the  Muddy  Creek  settlement.  Every  thing 
about  this  region  is  calculated  to  bring  one  back  to 
theearly  days  of  our  country.  The  hahitsand  cus- 
toms are  all  after  the  unpretending  fashion  of  the 
pioneers  ;  and  human  character  is  here  seen  in  its 
native  simplicity.  Refinement,  with  its  luxuries 
and  follies,  has  not  yet  penetrated  this  secluded  re- 
gion, to  corrupt  the  plain  and  simple  customs  of 
its  generous,  open-hearted  and  upright  yeomanry. 
Here  too,  as  a  friend  remarked,  we  realize,  to  some 
extent,  the  amazing  and  almost  startling  rapidity 
with  which  our  nation  has  sprung  into  existence. 
But  a  few  years  ago  this  was  the  undisputed  home 
of  the  Indian.  This  identical  house  was  once  the 
last  house  on  the  frontier  of  civilized  America; 
and  one  of  the  family  now  alive,  was  among  the 
little  band  who  first  ventured  across  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  carried  the  sounds  of  civilized  life 
into  these  desolate  wilds.  Hers  was  the  last 
family  on  the  western  frontier.  Not  a  civilized 
being  stood  on  the  wide  waste  of  wilderness  which 
stretched  far  away  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
But,  with  unexampled  rapidity,  civilization  has 
transformed  the  whole  face  of  the  country;  and 
this  old  lady,  who  thought  she  "  had  gotten  to  the 
end  of  the  world  when  she  got  to  Greenbrier," 
has,  within  her  own  recollection,  seen  a  nation 
springing  up  west  of  her,  already  putting  on 
the  vigor  nnd  energy  of  mature  years,  and  out- 
stripping the  nations  of  the  eastern  world. 

This  interesting  old  lady,  is  indeed  a  complete 
"  chronicler  of  the  olden  time."  Her  attire  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  her  character.  She  still  pre- 
serves the  simple  style  of  the  by-gone  century,  un- 
corrupted  by  the  supposed  improvement  of  a  later 
generation.  The  close  cut  cap,  scarcely  conceal- 
ing the  silvered  locks  of  age — the  muslin  handker- 
chief, drawn  neatly  over  the  shoulders,  covering 
a  part  of  the  plain  tight  sleeves,  and  confined  un- 
der the  girdle  of  a  long-waisted  tea-colored  gown, 
were  admirably  suited  to  the  bending,  yet  dignified 
and  venerable  figure  which  they  adorned.  Then 
to  sit  during  the  pensive  hours  of  evening  in  the 
old  piazza,  overlooking  the  garden  a  few  feet  be- 
fore us,  which  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest 
forts,  the  fields  and  the  peaks,  the  scenes  of  fright- 
ful Indian  massacres,  and  listen  to  her  narratives 
of  the  perils  and  trials  of  the  pioneers  of  Green- 
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brier,  is  a  treat  which  a  few  year*  will  probably 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  to  enjoy.  Her  gra- 
phic delineations  of  the  horrors  of  a  frontier  life, 
sometime*  excited  our  imagination  to  such  a  pitch, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  compose  the  body  to  re- 
pose at  the  accustomed  lime  of  retirement,  or  to 
restrain  the  mind  from  frightful  dreams  during  the 
sleeping  hours.  The  whole  Muddy  Creek  settle- 
ment abounds  with  Indian  tales.  Every  mountain, 
knob  and  hollow,  is  notorious  as  having  l>een  the 
scene  of  some  bloody  deed  or  memorable  exploit 
of  the  red  men  of  the  forest,  as  they  made  the  last 
struggle,  before  giving  way  to  the  invaders,  and 
leaving  forever  their  native  wilds. 

But  our  present  destination  is  the  Blue  Sulphur. 
The  distance  thither  from  our  house  is  rather  more 
than  a  mile.  The  intermediate  region  is  level 
low  ground,  bounded  on  each  side,  at  some  distance, 
by  a  ridge  of  mountain.  These  two  ridges  gra- 
dually converge,  until  they  pass  the  Spring  about 
one  hundred  yards,  where  a  third  ridge  brings  a 
•weep  immediately  across  the  line  of  their  direc- 
tion, and  closes  that  end  of  the  valley.  The  space 
about  the  Spring  is  a  perfect  level,  amply  exten- 
sive, and  admirably  adapted  for  improvements  on 
a  large  and  handsome  scale. 

The  Blue  Sulphur,  like  many  of  the  valuable 
mineral  springs  of  this  state,  has  heretofore  been 
known  only  as  a  place  of  neighborhood  resort.  A 
few  diminutive  log  cabins  had  been  erected  by  the 
farmers  of  the  adjacent  country,  who,  after  the 
labors  of  harvest,  were  accustomed  to  bring  their 
families,  with  a  wagon  load  of  goods  and  chattels, 
and  take  up  their  residence  here  during  one  or  two 
of  the  summer  months.  The  virtues  of  the  Mud- 
dy Creek  Springs  have  long  been  known  and  es- 
teemed by  these  visiters.  A  year  or  two  since  the 
property  was  purchased  by  a  company,  who  arc 
now  providingextensivcand  most  inviting  accom- 
modations. I  do  not  know  that  I  can  be  charged 
with  disloyalty  to  my  native  state,  in  rejoicing  that 
these  Springs  have  partly  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
northern  men.  Our  own  citizens  have  generally 
shown  such  an  astonishing  want  of  energy  in  car- 
rying on  these  valuable  watering  places,  that  we 
believe  it  to  be  belter  that  one  of  them  has  come 
into  the  possession  of  those,  who  arc  willing,  at 
any  expense,  to  do  it  and  the  public  justice;  and 
who,  in  projwrtion  to  the  time  they  hare  owned 
the  property,  have  shown  a  spirit  of  improvement 
greatly  surpassing  that  of  the  proprietors  of  most 
of  the  other  Springs.  One  of  the  first  changes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  new  administration,  was 
the  substitution  of  the  title  of  Blue  Sulphur  for 
the  more  ignoble  appellation  of  Muddy  Creek 
Springs. 

The  company,  immediately  afler  the  purchase 
of  the  properly,  commenced  their  improvements, 
and  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  were  prosecuting 
them  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  admiration.  These 


improvements  consist  of  a  long  and  imposing  brick 
hotel,  three  stories  in  height,  at  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  valley,  and  facing  the  entrance  to  the 
Springs.  This  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  row 
of  brick  cottages,  which  at  their  outward  extremi- 
ties, unite  with  similar  ranges,  running  parallel 
with  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  each  other, 
until  they  nearly  reach  the  Spring,  forming  to- 
gether three  sides  of  a  hollow  square.  The  inter- 
mediate lawn,  can  by  a  little  cultivation  and  exer- 
cise of  taste,  be  rendered  very  beautiful.  A  tem- 
ple, surpassing  fn  appearance  that  of  any  of  the 
other  watering  places,  is  to  be  erected  over  the 
Spring,  and  the  reservoir,  itc.  to  be  fitted  up  in 
corre*|>onding  style.  The  Spring  is  large,  dis- 
charging a  quantity  of  water  nearly  equal  to  the 
White  Sulphur.  The  sediment  from  which  the 
establishment  has  derived  its  modern  name,  is  of  a 
bluo  or  rich  dark  purple  color. 

At  the  time  I  visited  the  Blue  Sulphur,  some  of 
the  new  buildings  were  partly  finished,  and  a  ta- 
vern keeper  from  the  neighborhood  had  opened  a 
boarding  house  on  the  ground ;  and  although  the 
accommodations  were  quite  rough,  there  were  at 
one  time  as  many  as  seventy-five  visiters.  Most  of 
these  were  citizens  of  Charlestown,  who  had  fled 
from  the  cholera,  which  was  then  raging  on  the 
Kanawha. 

The  mountains  in  this  vicinity  abound  »ilh 
game,  and  accordingly,  hunting  is  the  favorite 
amusement  of  the  visiters.  Almost  every  morn- 
ing a  company  started,  with  hounds  and  boms,  on 
a  "  deer  drive/'  and  they  seldom  returned  without 
bringing  w  ith  them  one  of  these  noble  animals.  On 
one  morning,  a  fine  buck  wasdriven  down,  and  shot 
withinafew  feet  of  the  Spring.  Others  of  the  visit- 
ers make  excursions  through  the  mountains,  to  en- 
joy the  attractions  which  have  been  lavished  with 
such  profusion  on  this  section  of  country.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  these,  is  a  ride  of  some 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  a  spring  which  has  lately 
come  to  light,  and  which  for  a  sulphur  spring  is 
rather  aui  generis.  It  was  discovered  by  an  old 
farmer,  who  was  engaged  in  taring  for  salt  water. 
When  he  had  sunk  his  shall  to  the  depth  of  some 
fifty  feet,  the  water  bursted  up,  and  rushed  from 
the  opening  of  the  well.  But  instead  of  salt,  it 
was  sulphur  water;  and  it  has  continued  to  run 
with  unabated  freedom  to  the  present  time.  Little 
is  as  yet  known  of  its  peculiar  properties.  It  de- 
posits a  white  sediment.  The  proprietor,  I  under- 
stand, will  neither  make  improvements  himself, 
nor  allow  others  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
can  dispense  with  his  spring.  There  are  enough 
already  improved,  among  these  mountains,  toroset 
the  case  of  almost  any  invalid.  Among  these,  the 
Blue  Sulphur  is  by  no  means  the  least  worthy  of 
notice;  and  we  must  not  therefore  leave  it,  before 
we  have  said  something  of  its  medicinal  qualities. 

Those  who  know  most  of  the  Blue  Sulpbor, 
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say  that  it  combines  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
White  and  Red  Sulphur.  This  is  probably  true 
to  some  extent.  The  Blue  Sulphur  operates  upon 
the  liver  with  great  energy,  and  at  (he  same  time 
acts  as  a  tonic.  These  are,  respectively,  qualities 
of  the  White  and  Red  Sulphur.  The  White  Sul- 
phur, although  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  rectify  de- 
rangements of  the  liver,  depletes,  and  generally  lo 
aorae  extent,  produces  debility.  The  latter  effect, 
we  believe,  is  never  produced  by  the  Blue  Sul- 
phur, owing  probably  to  its  tonic  properties.  We 
do  not  know,  however,  how  far  either  has  claim  to 
preference.  As  to  the  similarity  between  this 
Spring  and  the  Red  Sulphur,  we  suppose  it  ascer- 
tained that  wherever  there  is  a  derangement  of  the 
sanguiferous  system,  except  where  the  lungs  arc 
affected,  the  action  of  the  Blue  Sulphur  is  equally, 
if  not  more  salutary,  than  that  of  the  Red.  This 
water  is,  however,  very  exciting;  perhaps  even 
more  so  than  the  White  Sulphur,  and  should  con- 
sequently, like  that  Spring,  be  avoided  by  pulmo- 
nary invalids.  There  is  also  an  approximation  in 
the  action  of  the  Blue  and  Salt  Sulphur  waters 
Both  of  these  Springs  are  efficacious  in  affections 
of  the  stomach.  Where  the  invalid  retains  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  vigor,  or  where  the  system  is 
irritable,  the  Salt  Sulphur  would  be  decidedly  pre- 
ferable, as  that  water  occasions  very  little  of  the 
unpleasant,  and  in  such  cases,  perhaps  injurious 
excitement  caused  by  the  Blue  Sulphur  water. 
Where  dyspepsy  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  occa- 
sion extreme  debility,  probably  the  Blue  Sulphur 
should  be  resorted  to,  at  least  for  a  while,  as  that 
water  would  sustain  and  strengthen  the  system,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  removed  the  disease.  These 
remarks  are  the  result  of  the  observation  of  the 
practical  effects  of  these  waters,  and  of  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  without  pretension  to  professional 
skill.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  will  be 
found  strictly  correct 

The  similarity  between  these  Springs  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  need  not  be  injurious  to  either, 
whilst  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  the  restoration 
of  an  individual  who  comes  to  these  mountains  for 
health,  is  increased  by  this  circumstance.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  been  most  at  these  wa- 
tering place*,  that  after  two  weeks  constant  use  of 
any  water,  it  begins  to  lose  its  power  on  the  sys- 
tem.* If  the  use  is  discontinued  for  a  few  days, 
or  if  you  resort  to  another  Spring  for  a  short  time, 
a  return  to  the  original  Spring  is  attended  with  the 
same  effects  as  when  first  resorted  to.  A  variety 
of  waters,  therefore,  even  when  their  qualities  are 
to  some  extent  similar,  is  a  decided  advantage. 
The  invalid  who  has  gotten  his  system  charged  at 
one  Spring,  can  resort  to  another  of  a  sufficiently 
different  character  to  secure  the  object  of  a  change, 
and  yet  resembling  the  original  water  sufficiently 
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•  Fertupa  ihe  Red  Sulphur  ia  an  exception. 


to  suit  the  necessities  of  his  case.  A  turnpike 
will  soon  be  completed  from  Lewisburg  to  the 
Blue  Sulphur,  and  again  connecting  with  the  Ka- 
nawha turnpike,  west  of  the  Springs,  which  will 
render  this  place  easily  accessible. 

After  a  sojourn  of  a  week,  I  again  turned  my 
face  towards  the  Salt  Sulphur.  I  had  as  a  com- 
panion an  intelligent  gentleman,  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  ;  and  in  accordance  with 
iiis  proposition,  we  determined  to  reach  that  place 
by  a  route  somewhat  different,  and  offering  more 
natural  attractions  than  that  by  which  I  had  come 
over.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  we  passed 
through  some  of  the  finest  furms  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. I  do  not  believe  that  the  prairies  of  the 
"  far  West"  can  exhibit  more  luxuriant  fields  of 
corn  than  some  of  those  in  this  section  of  Green- 
brier. We  passed  the  Muddy  Creek  Mountain  at 
a  gap,  and  our  way,  although  little  more  than  an 
indistinct  bridle  path,  was  more  pleasant  than  that 
by  which  1  had  before  crossed.  The  view  from 
the  highest  point  on  this  gap,  almost  defies  descrip- 
tion. 

From  the  section  of  country  which  we  had  left 
behind  us,  rose  Keeny's  Nob,  a  huge  peak  upon 
which  the  Indians  used  to  light  signal  fires,  and 
which  derived  its  name  from  some  romantic  cir- 
cumstance—rearing its  summit  far  above  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  and  spreading  out  its  swelling 
sides  and  the  projections  of  its  base  over  the  neigh- 
boring country  ;  from  this,  and  continuing  round 
to  the  right,  before  us,  were  alternate  ridges  and 
vallies,  covered  with  dense  forest,  as  yet  ap- 
parently untouched  by  the  woodman's  axe,  and 
only  broken  by  the  Greenbrier  river,  whose  high 
and  bleak  naked  cliffs  could  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles.  Beyond,  was  Peter's  Mountain, 
coming  down  from  the  west,  and  running  off  to 
the  east,  in  a  straight  unbroken  line.  Immediately 
before  us,  were  the  variegated  fields  of  a  few  rich 
grazing  farms.  Farther  on,  the  mountain  upon 
which  Lewisburg  is  situated, excluding  the  White 
Sulphur  from  the  view  ;  and  in  the  distance,  the 
"  back  bone"  of  the  Alleghany,  which  you  cross 
five  miles  beyond  the  White  Sulphur  on  the  turn- 
pike, whose  lino  could  be  occasionally  discerned  as 
it  wound  among  the  spurs  of  the  mountain.  To 
the  left  lay  some  cultivated  country,  terminated 
by  ridges  upon  ridges  of  mountains.  The  sun 
was  in  the  last  hour  of  his  daily  course,  and  with  his 
evening  rays  illumined  the  hills,  giving  the  varied 
hues,  from  the  brightest  to  the  deepest  green,  to 
the  waste  of  "  silent  wilderness"  which  stretched 
far  away  to  that  quarter  of  the  horizon.  We 
were  soon,  however,  obliged  to  relinquish  this 
scene,  combining  so  much  of  the  grand,  beautiful 
and  sublime,  and  hasten  down  the  mountain,  in 
order  to  get  as  far  as  possible  through  the  worst 
of  the  hills  and  hollows  before  night  should  over- 
take us. 
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I  took  the  stage  at  Lewisburg  next  morning, 
and  by  noon  arrived  at  the  Suit  Sulphur,  which 
was  now  thronged,  and  exhibiting  all  the  life,  and 
bustle,  and  fashion,  which  crowds  of  the  gay  and 
wealthy  bring  with  them.  Every  garret  and  do- 
micil  about  the  establishment,  capable  of  being 
slept  in,  had  been  called  into  requisition  the  night 
before.  Wo  heard,  before  reaching  the  Springs, 
that  the  proprietors,  on  the  previous  evening,  had 
sent  on  to  stop  visiters  bound  thither,  in  Union, 
until  quarters  should  be  vacated  at  the  Salt  Sul- 
phur. All  the  crowding,  however,  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  perfect  system  of  this  establishment. 
Every  thing  went  on  with  as  much  regularity,  and 
in  the  same  comfortable  style,  as  when  there  were 
but  fifty  visiters.  After  spending  a  few  days  very 
pleasantly  at  this  place,  I  secured  a  sent  in  Shnnk'3 
fine  line  of  coaches  for  the  Sweet  Springs,  about 
twenty-two  miles  southeast  of  the  Salt  Sulphur. 

The  road  was  generally  good,  and  the  country 
more  beautiful  and  picturesque,  but  less  romantic, 
than  any  we  had  seen  in  this  section  of  country. 
Our  driver  was  quite  a  rapid  traveller,  and  by  the 
aid  of  fine  teams,  he  carried  us  over  the  ground  at 
very  good  speed,  and  before  dinner,  had  landed  us 
in  front  of  the  old  white  tavern  at  the  Sweet 
Springs. 

The  crowd  here  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  at 
the  Salt  Sulphur.  On  our  arrival,  it  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  we  could  remain  on 
the  premises  at  all.  Every  room  on  the  ground 
was  full.  Many  of  the  visiters  lodged  on  the  bar- 
room tables,  and  on  the  benches  of  an  old  court- 
house, at  present  the  Spring's  church.  By  dint  of 
perseverance,  and  the  aid  of  friends,  I  at  length 
succeeded  in  gelting  a  cot  squeezed  between  two 
of  five  or  six  others,  in  an  old  log  school -house  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  premises.  The  accommoda- 
tions at  the  Sweet  Springs  are  generally  very 
good;  the  fare  excellent.  The  crowd  was  at  this 
time  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  every 
one  should  be  comfortable.  The  usual  dining- 
room  was  nothing  like  large  enough  for  the  com- 
pany. Two  long  additional  tables  were  set  in  the 
bar-room. 

The  "  Sweet  Springs"  are  considered  by  some 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  White  Sulphur.  Nature 
has  perhaps  done  as  much  here  as  at  any  watering 
place  among  the  mountains ;  but  (  do  not  think 
the  improvements  or  the  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  at  all  equal  to  those  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur. The  extensive  undulating  lawn,  and  grove 
of  noble  oaks — the  cottages  on  the  open  trrecn,  or 
peering  from  amidst  the  trees,  do  indeed  present  a 
beautiful  scene.  But  the  latter  are  scattered  in 
rows  or  groups  over  the  ground  without  any  re- 
gular order,  and  the  lawn  has  never  undergone 
any  of  the  operations  of  art.  The  Spring  rises 
under  the  piazza  of  a  low  and  long  house,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hillock  on  which  the  tavern  stands,  and 


in  a  hollow  formed  by  this,  with  the  small  hill  on 
which  the  cabins  are  principally  built.  The  re- 
servoir is  a  circle  of  about  five  feet  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  a  railing  two  or  three  feet  high.  Great 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  constantly  emit- 
ted, which  comes  bubbling  up  through  the  water, 
giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  boiling. 

The  "  Sweet  Springs"  derived  its  name  from 
the  taste  of  the  water.  1  thought  it,  however,  a 
complete  misnomer.  The  taste  of  the  water  is 
very  singular,  and  at  first  rather  unpleasant — but 
containing,  according  to  our  perception,  very  little 
sweetness.  The  house  adjoining  the  Spring  con- 
tains the  baths;  the  finest  cold  medicinal  baths, 
probably,  in  the  country.  The  water  rises  from 
a  gravelled  bottom,  over  perhaps  the  whole  extent 
of  the  baths,  which  are  very  spacious. 

The  Sweet  Spring  water  is  a  powerful  tonic ; 
and  after  the  system  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
at  the  other  Springs,  this  is  an  admirable  place  for 
recruiting  flesh  and  strength  before  leaving  the 
mountains.  The  same  precaution  given  to  pul- 
monary invalids,  is  even  more  necessary  here  than 
at  the  White  and  Blue  Sulphur.  The  water  is 
highly  exciting,  and  consequently  very  injurious 
to  such  persons. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  arriving  here,  I  obtain- 
ed a  seat  in  the  stage  for  Fincastle — and  on  a  fine 
morning  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  rendered 
more  balmy  and  delightful  by  the  mountain  breezes, 
we  set  off,  in  company  with  two  other  coaches,  for 
the  Valley.  The  press  of  passengers  in  that  di- 
rection was  so  great,  that  notwithstanding  the  two 
extras,  our  coach  carried,  including  all  sizes,  tour- 
teen  besides  the  driver.  We  commenced  ascend- 
ing the  Sweet  Spring  Mountain,  soon  after  setting 
out,  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  view  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Springs  and  the  surrounding  country,  w  hkh 
is  afforded  from  its  summit.  Two  other  mountains 
still  lay  in  our  way.  The  second  of  the  three  is 
called  the  "  Seven  Mile  Mountain,"  that  being  the 
distance  passed  in  crossing  it.  On  reaching  its 
base,  we  chartered  two  additional  horses,  and  drove 
"coach  and  six"  to  the  lop,  where  we  left  them, 
and  with  the  other  coaches  went  rattling  and  thun- 
dering down  the  mountain.  We  soon  after  passed 
the  last  of  this  formidable  trio,  and  after  a  pleasant 
drive  through  the  flourishing  county  of  Botetourt, 
reached  Fincastle.  At  this  place  we  intersected 
the  "  Valley  Line,"  which  carried  us  over  the 
great  Natural  Bridge  and  down  the  Valley  of 
Virginia. 

Tho  writer  did  not  visit  the  Warm  and  Hot 
Springs,  and  consequently  does  not  notice  them. 


Remark  the  use  which  Shakspeare  always  makes  of 
his  bold  villains,  as  vehicles  for  expre*sin£  opmww 
and  conjectures  of  a  nature  too  hazardous  for  a  wim 
man  to  put  forth  directly  as  his  own,  or  from  any  Re- 
tained character.— C*UrUgt<$  7*Mc  Talk. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Extracti  from  the  Jluto-biegraphy  of  Pcrtinas  Placid. 

MY  FIRST  MIGHT  IN  A  WATCH  HOUSE. 

CHAP.  L 

The  title  of  this  narrative  intimates  to  the  reader  by 
a  natural  inference,  that  its  writer  haa  spent  more  nights 
than  one  in  that  abode  of  the  unruly — a  watchhouse. 
I  will  be  candid,  and  admit  the  fact,  that  twice  during 
a  pretty  long  and  not  unadventurous  life,  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  enjoy  the  security  afforded  by  that  refuge  of 
the  vagrant.  Twice  only — I  confess  to  no  more.  The 
first  of  these  dilemmas  I  am -about  to  speak  of  now— the 
second  may  form  a  subject  of  future  narration. 

There  are  few  of  my  readers  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  city  of  Montreal,  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  fewer  still  who  know  much  of  its  peculiarities,  so- 
cial, political  or  architectural,  on  which  it  is  my  design 
hereafter,  supposing  that  I  can  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Mr.  White,  to  enlighten  them— but  not  at  present 
Well,  it  was  my  happiness,  at  an  early  period  of  my 
life,  to  reside  in  the  good  city  of  Montreal.  What  car- 
ried me  there,  is  my  own  affair,  and  I  shall  merely  say 
that  I  was  neither  a  trader  who  cheated  the  poor  Indians 
out  of  their  potteries,  a  smuggler  of  teas  and  silks  across 
the  frontier,  a  tin  pedlar,  nor  a  bank-note  counterfeiter, 
all  of  which  classes  often  find  it  convenient  to  take  up 
a  temporary  residence  in  Canada.  I  was  a  wild  un- 
governable lad,  with  no  parent  or  guardian  to  direct 
me,  left  entirely  to  my  own  impulses,  and  unfortunately 
enjoying  the  pecuniary  means  of  assisting  those  im- 
pulses to  bring  me  into  all  manner  of  scrapes,  from  which 
it  required  much  ingenuity  to  extricate  myself. 

The  long  winters  in  Canada  may  convey  to  a  south* 
ern  reader  an  idea  of  dreariness  and  discomfort,  locked 
up  as  the  people  are  in  enduring  frosts — buried  for 
months  in  continual  snows — with  one  unvaried  mono- 
tony of  dazzling  while  pervading  the  face  of  nature — 
the  streams  fast  sealed  with  "thick  ribbed  ice"— and  a 
thermometer  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero 
for  weeks  together.  In  short,  a  southern  fancy  paints 
Old  Winter,  ruling  with  despotic  sway,  unrestrained  by 
the  checks  and  balances  which  limit  his  authority  in  our 
more  moderate  climate — usurping  a  portion  of  the  nomi- 
nal domains  of  autumn  and  spring — and  inflicting 
through  his  prime  minister,  Jack  Frost,  the  most  rigo- 
rous exactions  of  a  government  of  force,  on  the  unre- 
sisting people — penetrating  into  their  dwellings  at  al! 
hours,  interfering  even  in  the  mode  of  their  dress,  at- 
tending all  their  movements  in  town  or  in  country,  and 
invariably  assailing  the  lonely  traveller  on  the  extended 
prairie  or  in  the  dreary  forest.  Such  is  undoubtedly 
the  picture  which  a  southern  imagination  draws  of  a 
Canadian  winter.  But  social  life  can  modify  the  worst 
extremes  of  nature's  inclemency,  and  find  in  the  very 
evils  of  our  condition  sources  of  delight  and  enjoyment. 
So  far  from  suffering  during  the  winters  I  spent  in 
Canada,  I  recall  those  joyous  periods,  when  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  constant  pursuit  of  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
and  when  care  had  no  control  over  my  spirits  as  the 
brightest  spots  on  the  far  off  waste  of  memory. 

How  different  were  those  winters  from  the  fickle, 
capricious  season  through  which  we  have  just  passed. 
Poets  and  tourists  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Italian 
skies.   I  have  never  seen  them— but  I  can  fancy  no- 


thing brighter  than  the  heavens  in  Canada,  on  a  clear 
frosty  night,  when  every  breath  of  vapor  is  absorbed 
and  rarefied  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  Never  have 
I  realized  in  other  countries  the  complete  distinctness 
with  which  each  star  comes  forth  in  the  azure  vault — 
the  palpable  suspension  of  each  body  of  light  in  the 
field  of  air.  In  other  skies  the  stars  and  planets  seem 
delineated  on  a  ground  of  blue.  In  a  Canadian  winter 
night  you  realize  that  each  orb  is  in  suspension,  moving 
and  twinkling  through  the  surrounding  ether.  This  is 
difficult  to  describe,  and  some  who  have  not  seen  and 
felt  the  glories  of  the  northern  heavens  as  I  have — aye, 
fell  them  in  a  double  sense,  gazing  upon  them  until  my 
soul  was  wrapt  into  sublime  ecstasy,  and  my  upturned 
nose  frost  bitien  into  the  bargain — may  think  that  I  am 
talking  nonsense. 

But  the  social  delights  of  a  Canadian  winter  are  more 
to  my  purpose,  in  disabusing  the  fancy  of  those  who 
shiver  when  they  think  of  these  hyperborean  regions. 
Such  tremors  may  be  justified  when  we  fancy  a  winter 
tramp  across  the  stepps  of  Russia,  or  a  visit  to  a  Kou- 
reen  of  Zapojoreskics.  But  Canada— dear,  delightful 
Canada!  The  gaieties  of  thy  long  winters — ihe  danc- 
ing— the  driving— the  dining — the  flirtation — the  love- 
making,  with  which  thy  frosty  months  abound,  might 
keep  warm  the  heart  of  a  dweller  underneath  ihe  tro- 
pic*. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  18 — that  after  a  long 
cessation  of  theatrical  representations  in  Montreal,  a 
new  theatre,  which  had  recently  been  built,  was  opened 

under  the  management  of  Mr.  T  ,  with  a  company 

principally  picked  up  from  the  northern  theatres  of  the 
United  Slates.  Since  the  performances t>f  Prigmorc's 
old  company,  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  in 
which,  I  believe,  George  Barrett,  since  a  favorite  in  high 
comedy,  was  the  Roscius,  playing  Romeo,  Hamlet,  etc, 
and  in  which  Fennel  played  as  a  star,  there  had  been  no 
regular  theatrical  establishment  in  Montreal— although 
ihe  officers  of  the  garrison  gave  occasional  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions, and  the  young  citizens  sometimes  enacted  a 
play  or  two  during  a  season.  A  regular  theatre  was  a 
new  thing,  and  excited  much  attention.  The  luanager 
was  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  self-conceit  that  the 
world  ever  saw.*  He  was  a  short  stumpy  kind  of  man, 
with  a  face  of  most  fixed  character,  which  delineated 
all  the  passions  with  the  self-same  expression.  His 
smooth  pert  visage,  lit  up  by  two  bead-like  black  eyes, 
seemed  so  entirely  contented  with  its  natural  expres- 
sion, as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  assume  any  other. 
His  voice,  shrill  and  guttural,  emulated  his  face  in  its 
uniformity.  He  had  a  game  leg,  about  three  inches 
shorter  than  its  brother,  which  gave  him  a  halt  of  so 
decided  a  character  as  not  to  be  disguised.  Yet  he 
believed  himself  to  be  a  most  distinguished  actor,  and 


•  He  win  not  only  an  actor,  but  a  dramatist.  He  waa,  or 
claimed  to  be,  the  author  of  "  Rudolph,  or  Ihe  Robbers  of  Cala- 
bria," a  very  tedious  piece  of  Brigandism  ;  and  "  One  o'clock, 
or  the  Wood  Dvtbon,"  almost  a  literal  version  of  Monk  Lewis's 
"  Wood  Damon."  He  uncd  (o  accuse  Lewi*  of  having  at o lea 
his  tnelo-drama,  and  told  a  long  and  rather  incomprehensible 
•lory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  then  waa  perpetrated.  He  also 
wrote  a  play  called  "  Valdemar,  or  the  Oerman  Exiles,"  which 
was  performed  in  ihe  new  theatre,  at  the  period  alluded  to  in 
my  story,  and  possessed,  I  think,  some  little  merit  Beside* 
being  actor  and  play  wrighl,  he  was  a  scene-painter,  and  kept  a 
tavsrn  In  the  good  city  of  Montreal. 
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fully  competent  to  the  representation  of  Richard  III, 
(for  which  his  lameness  was  often  quoted  by  him  as  a 
natural  advantage)  and  even  the  more  youthful  and  well 
favored  heroes  of  Shakspeare.  The  vanity  of  this  man 
might  have  been  harmless,  had  he  not  been  the  manager. 
But  in  that  capacity  it  interfered  most  wofully  with  the 
well  ordering  of  affairs.  The  company  was  by  no  means 
strong.    A  Mr.  Baker  played  the  high  tragedy  badly 

enough.    Mc  and  Richards  shared  the  next  grade, 

the  former  doing  the  seconds  in  tragedy  and  the  ruffians 
in  melo-drama.  Of  this  man  I  must  say  something,  as 
he  is  connected  with  my  narrative.  For  some  miscon- 
duct, the  nature  of  which  I  know  not,  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  stage  in  England  several  years  before,  and  en- 
listed as  a  foot  soldier  in  the  40th  regiment.  As  such, 
he  served  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  war  with  this 
country  ;  and  when  he  obtained  his  discharge  in  Mon- 
treal, the  theatre  being  about  to  open,  he  was  engaged 
to  personate  the  Cassios,  the  Horatios,  the  Baron  Stein- 
forts,  fee  If  his  temper  was  ever  amiable,  it  had  gain- 
ed nothing  by  his  military  service.  He  was  morose 
and  troublesome  ;  but  as  the  company  was  composed, 
useful  and  rather  a  favorite. 

Of  the  females  I  shall  notice  but  one,  as  she  is  to  be 
the  heroine  of  my  story  for  the  present,  and  as,  but  for 
her,  (like  Mr.  Canning's  needy  knife-grinder)  1  should 
have  no  story  to  lelL  What  shall  I  call  her  ?  Not  by 
her  rtnl  name  surely — for  she  has  since  held  a  high 
rank  among  the  heroines  of  the  stage.  I  will  call  her 
Fenella ;  leaving  the  curious  to  guess  her  real  name, 
while  I  assure  them  that  she  is  an  actual  entity,  whose 
performances  I  doubt  not,  many  of  my  readers  have 
frequently  admired.  She  was  then  an  interesting  wo- 
man of  about  twenty.  There  was  something  a  little 
mysterious  in  the  circumstances  under  which  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Montreal,  which  rendered  her 
the  more  attractive.  She  had  with  her  an  infant  child; 
and  yet  she  was  advertised  as  a  Mist  .'  Shocking  infer- 
ences were  of  course  drawn  among  the  censorious ;  and 
sensations  of  a  different  description  encouraged  the  loose 
and  licentious  young  men  about  town,  to  suppose  that 
this  living  indication  of  Fenella's  frailty  was  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  success  of  their  unhallowed  addresses.  Those 
who  knew  her,  told  a  curious  story  of  her  adventures 
in  **•*,  the  turn  of  which  had  driven  her  to  a  tempo- 
rary exile  in  Canada.  The  substance  of  the  story  was 
this :  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,  who  earn- 
ed her  living  by  her  needle.  Fenella  was,  when  very 
young,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  vivacity  of  her 
countenance,  the  grace  of  her  figure,  and  an  intelligence 
beyond  her  advantages.  An  ambition  to  rise  from  her 
humble  condition,  tempted  her  to  resort  to  the  stage. 
She  appeared  and  was  applauded,  for  she  exhibited 
true  signs  of  talent  of  no  common  order.  She  was  en- 
gaged, but  filled  a  subordinate  station  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  management  of  the  ****  theatre  changed 
during  this  period,  and  the  old  gentleman  who  had  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  manager,  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
the  merits  of  Fenella  as  an  actress,  while  her  personal 
attractions  awakened  within  him  the  remnant  of  ama- 
tory fire  which  lime  had  not  extinguished,  and  subject- 
ed her  to  the  unseasonable  ecstaticsof  a  sexagenary 
lover.  This  part  of  her  good  fortune  had  few  charms 
for  a  sprightly  girl  of  seventeen.  But  the  ancient  mana- 
ger had  a  son,  who,  while  he  equalled  the  old  gentle- 


man in  the  perception  of  female  attractions,  had  far 
greater  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  females  themselves, 
being  a  handsome  well  built  fellow,  and  having  had 
some  practice  in  the  delicate  task  of  making  himself 
agreeable  to  the  beau  text.  It  so  turned  out,  that,  while 
the  old  gentleman  was  making  an  inquiry  into  the  stale 
of  his  feelings  towards  the  pretty  young  actress,  which 
ultimately  induced  him  to  persecute  heron  all  occasions 
with  his  protestations  of  passion,  the  young  man  had 
actually  made  successful  advances  to  the  discriminating 
fair  one,  and  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  create  a  recip- 
rocal sentiment  in  her  breast.  They  had  betrothed 
themselves,  (or  as  we  tamely  say,  were  engaged,)  but 
the  old  gentleman's  passion  for  Fenella,  was  a  serious 
obstacle  to  their  happiness.  His  temper  was  irascible, 
and  he  required  submission  from  all  beneath  him  to  his 
most  unreasonable  fancies.  His  son  was  naturally  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  his  anger,  and  having  discovered  the 
state  of  his  father's  feelings,  he  was  desirous  of  keep- 
ing secret  the  true  slate  of  affairs.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  young  couple  decided  upon  a  private  marriage. 
Even  after  that  event,  her  husband  thought  it  advisable 
to  avoid  a  rupture  with  his  father ;  but  when,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  Fenella  was  about  to  become 
a  mother,  the  secret  could  no  longer  be  kept,  unless  by 
her  absenting  herself  from  *♦*••  She  therefore  left  her 
husband,  and  entered  upon  a  temporary  engagement  in 
Montreal. 

Such  was  the  story  then  told,  and  believed  by  all  the 
charitable  portion  of  Fenella's  admirers.  I  believed  il 
then,  and  have  had  some  reason  since  to  think  il  true, 
as,  after  remaining  two  years  in  Canada,  she  returned 
to  and  joined  her  reputed  husband,  lived  with  him 
for  several  years,  until  his  death,  and  bears  bis  name 
to  this  day. 

Like  other  young  men,  I  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  and 
visited  it  frequently.   I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Fenella 
as  an  actress,  but  had  no  acquaintance  with  her  during 
her  first  season.    Several  of  my  young  friends  were 
enlisted  among  hcradorers,  a  numerous  train,  embracing 
all  ages,  from  the  beardless  boy  to  the  bachelor  of  three- 
score.  As  far  as  my  observation  extended,  she  man- 
aged this  retinue  of  lovers  with  great  adroitness.  To 
the  young,  she  talked  sentimentally,  and  excited  their 
fancy — with  the  old,  she  was  prudent,  and  went  just 
far  enough  to  retain  their  homage  without  committing 
herself.   I  had  often  rallied  Harry  Selden,  an  inflam- 
mable young  friend  of  mine,  upon  his  hopeless  passion, 
for  he  was  desperately  enamored  of  the  bewitching 
actress.    He  confessed  his  lamentable  infatuation,  but 
insisted  that  I  was  only  secured  from  a  similar  fate  by 
the  distance  which  I  kept  from  the  sphere  of  her  attrac- 
tions.    This  opinion  I  combated,  and  one  evening, 
when  he  proposed  to  test  my  stoicism  by  taking  me  to 
Fenella's  lodgings  after  the  play  was  ended,  I  was  too 
confident  that  I  could  not  be  caught  by  the  same  snare 
in  which  he  was  entangled,  to  refuse  the  challenge,  and 
readily  agreed  to  his  proposition.    We  went  to  the 
theatre,  and  Selden  having  presented  me  to  her  in  the 
green  room,  we  accepted  Fenella's  invitation  to  see 
her  home,  and  partake  of  a  petil  souper  at  her  apart- 
ments. 

Il  is  proper  perhaps,  that  I  should  here  describe  the 
lady,  according  to  the  regular  rules  of  tale  writing,  al- 
though as  I  have  no  great  talent  in  thai  line  of  desenp- 
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lion,  I  shall  undoubtedly  make  a  bungling  business  of 
it.  Fenella  was  rather  a  bore  the  middle  height,  un- 
commonly well  made,  and  her  form  fully  developed 
that  graceful  outline  which  denotes  the  full  grown 
woman,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  angular  sym- 
metry of  girlhood.  Her  face  was  oval,  so  much  so  that 
there  was  something  Chinese  in  its  contour,  although 
in  nothing  else :  her  hair  was  a  light  chestnut,  and  so 
exuberant  in  its  growth  as  to  contribute  materially  to 
her  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  bright  and  sparkling 
when  her  fancy  was  excited,  or  languid  and  voluptuous 
when  at  rest.  But  the  mouth  of  this  attractive  creature 
vm  the  prime  beauty  of  her  countenance.  It  is  difficult 
to  imbody  in  words  the  varied  charms  that  played 
about  her  ripe  and  tempting  lips.  Certainly  I  had  bet- 
ter not  attempt  it.  I  will  therefore  leave  my  gentleman 
readers  to  finish  the  sketch,  by  imagining  the  prettiest 
and  most  attractive  woman  of  their  acquaintance— not 
absolutely  a  beauty — and  I  think  they  will  have  a  correct 
idea  of  Fenella. 

I  was  too  young  to  have  known  much  of  women,  but 
I  was  sternly  resolved  not  to  be  overcome.  Fancy  me 
then  l«fe  *  tUt  with  Fenella  and  my  friend  Seldcn,  sup- 
ping on  cold  tongue,  and  sipping  white  sherry.  At 
first  I  felt  uneasy,  but  was  still  sure  I  should  brave  all 
consequences.  Gradually  as  I  looked  upon  the  ani- 
mated countenance  of  my  hostess,  the  ice  of  my  reserve 
was  thawed,  for  my  apparent  coldness  seemed  to  have 
inspired  her  with  the  determination  to  warm  me  into 
sentiments  more  complimentary  at  least  to  her  powers 
of  fascination.  I  afterwards  learned  that  Selden  had 
betrayed  to  her  my  ridicule  of  the  devotion  of  her  ad- 
mirers. It  was  therefore  merely  natural  that  she  should 
have  resolved  to  rank  me  in  the  number.  Nor  had  she 
misjudged  her  power,  or  the  softness  of  my  nature.  I 
melted  beneath  her  smile,  like  wax  before  the  flame — 
and  ere  we  rose  from  the  table  I  had  become  aware 
of  a  new  and  indefinable  sensation  towards  her :  all  I 
can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  was  not  love,  although  it  had  a 
close  affinity  to  that  passion. 

The  freedom  and  ease  of  her  conversation  wos  new 
to  me.  She  spoke  of  her  numerous  lovers  without  em- 
barrassment, and  in  some  instances  with  no  little  sar- 
casm ;  but  she  constantly  qualified  her  raillery  by  con- 
fessing that  they  were  good  tends,  and  alluded  to  the 
presents  which  they  made  her  in  the  most  amiable 

Time  rolled  on,  and  a  month  or  two  found  me  a  con- 
stant visiter  at  the  lodgings  of  Fenella.  I  then  flattered 
myself  that  I  was  a  favorite.  I  gallanted  her  frequently 
to  the  theatre,  and  waiting  in  the  green  room  until  she 
had  changed  her  dress,  attended  her  home,  supped  with 
her,  and  often  prolonged  my  stay  to  a  late  hour.  I  never 
talked  love  to  her— for  I  did  not  hune  how—  and  she 
had  so  much  experience  in  that  matter  that  I  feared  I 
should  make  myself  ridiculous.  Her  power  over  mc 
was  complete,  yet  I  cannot  charge  her  with  having  ex- 
erted it  in  a  single  instance  unfairly.  Her  whole  design 
against  me  seemed  to  have  been  confined  to  the  excite- 
ment of  a  degree  of  admiration  commensurate  with  her 
personal  attractions.  At  that  point  she  appeared  satis- 
fied ;  but  as  I  grew  in  intimacy  with  her  she  shewed 
herself  sincerely  my  friend,  frequently  checking  my  fool 
hardy  impetuosity,  and  giving  me  good  advice,  which 
might  have  come  with  a  better  grace  from  the  less  lovely 


lips  of  my  aunt  Deborah.  I  soon  accommodated  my 
sentiments  and  conduct  to  those  of  Fenella,  and  while 
I  became  her  most  devoted  friend,  I  dropped  entirely 
the  character  and  feelings  of  a  lover.  A  tacit  under- 
standing soon  became  established  between  us;  and  I 
was  admitted  to  liberties  in  my  new  character,  which  I 
could  have  enjoyed  in  no  other.  These  familiarities 
were  misunderstood  by  my  friends ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  firm  belief,  there  was  nothing  amatory  in  our  in- 
tercourse. 

About  this  time  Fenella's  benefit  at  the  theatre  was 
announced,  an  event  of  some  importance  to  her,  as  the 
second  season  of  the  theatre  had  been  particularly  un- 
productive, and  the  limping  manager  had  failed  almost 
entirely  to  pay  the  salaries  of  his  performers.  I  think 
Douglas  was  the  play  selected  by  her,  in  which  she  was 
to  personate  Lady  Randolph ;  and  in  order  to  the  effec- 
tive cast  of  the  piece,  it  was  essential  that  Mc  

should  perform  Glenalvon.  He  had  frequently  treated 
Fenella  with  rudeness,  and  evidently  disliked  her;  he 
objected  to  the  part  assigned  him,  and  absented  himself 
from  the  rehearsals  of  the  tragedy.  But  as  he  was 
notoriously  a  devotee  of  the  bottle,  and  frequently  re- 
miss in  his  duty,  little  was  thought  of  his  absence. 
The  benefit  night  arrived  ;  the  time  came  for  the  cur- 
tain to  rise;  but  no  Glenalvon  had  appeared  behind 

the  scenes ;  and  it  was  soon  made  known  that  Mc  

had  not  studied  the  part,  and  would  not  appear  that 
night.  The  house  was  crowded ;  and  to  Fenella's  great 
mortification,  it  was  necessary  that  some  other  per- 
former should  read  Uu  part.  This  was  done,  and  the 
play  came  off  lamely  enough. 

Fenella  was  not  destitute  of  spirit,  and  she  resented 

this  affront  in  the  proper  manner.   Mc  'a  benefit 

look  place  a  few  weeks  after,  and  she  resolutely  refused 
to  play  for  him.  As  she  was  the  only  actress  in  the 
company  possessing  any  claim  to  talent,  it  was  inijxts- 
sible  to  cast  a  piece  without  her ;  and  the  consequence 

of  her  name  being  abtfent  from  the  bills  for  Mc  's 

benefit  wns,  that  no  one  attended,  or  so  few  as  to  render 
it  a  most  irksome  task  to  go  through  the  performances. 
The  rage  of  the  disappointed  beneficiary  was  bound- 
less :  he  vowed  that  he  would  be  revenged  upon 
Fenella  for  the  injury  she  had  done  him,  although  in 
just  resentment  of  an  affront  for  which  he  deserved  no 
better  treatment. 

Mc         was  a  good  draughtsman,  and  frequently 

sketched  figures  with  great  accuracy.  He  resorted  to 
his  pencil  as  the  instrument  of  his  revenge,  and  carica- 
tured Fenella  with  so  much  skill,  that  while  no  one 
could  mistake  the  original  of  the  sketch,  the  incongrui- 
ties of  the  details  were  such  as  to  render  it  highly 
ludicrous. 

The  chief  quality  of  a  caricature  seems  to  be  dispro- 
portion— an  unfitness  of  parts  to  each  other.  Simple  ex- 
aggeration does  not  siiftVe  to  produce  the  effect  desired, 
for  if  all  the  details  of  the  picture  be  equally  exagge- 
rated, it  may  present  a  disagreeable  likeness,  but  it  docs 
not  produce  that  deep  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which 
arises  from  an  incongruous  classification  of  the  details. 
This  rule  is  perhaps  better  tested  than  any  other,  by 
the  rtductio  ad  absurdum,  and  it  is  well  illustrated  by 
those  extravagant  French  prints,  in  which  heads  of  enor- 
mous comparative  dimensions  are  placed  upon  bodies 
and  limbs  ridiculously  diminutive,  the  effect  of  the  dispro- 
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portion  being  heightened  by  the  accessaries  of  dress,  itc 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  extravagant  kind  of  caricature, 
but  it  requires  far  less  skill  than  those  sketches  in  which 
the  more  minute  incongruities  of  features,  form  and 
costume,  arc  resorted  to.  These  sometimes  exhibit 
much  graphic  ability,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in 
pictures  of  this  kind,  where  every  feature  is  distorted, 
the  strongest  likenesses  are  sometimes  preserved.*  It  is 
truth  presented  through  the  medium  of  the  ludicrous. 
Like  the  burlesque  in  writing,  which  exhibits  an  argu- 
ment even  more  forcibly,  because  it  presents  the  whole 
matter  in  a  ridiculous  light.  But  I  am  forgetting  my 
story. 

1  had  npt  seen  Fenella  for  several  days,  when  passing 
along  Sl  Paul  street  one  morning,  I  met  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  accosted  me  with,  * 

"  Bless  me,  Pertiaax,  where  have  you  been  so  long? 
I  was  last  evening  at  Fenella's,  and  she  actually  hinted 
a  suspicion  of  your  defection  from  her  cause." 

"  Why  to  tell  you  the  truth  Nichols,  i  hove  absented 
myself  with  malice  prepense." 

"  She  is  of  that  opinion,  and  takes  it  unkindly  of  you, 
that  while  she  is  suffering  so  much  vexation,  you  of  all 
others,  who  neither  flatter  nor  make  love  to  her,  should 
prove  recreant." 

"  Vexation  1  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Come,  come,  you  will  not  pretend  that  you  know 
of  nothing  which  should  annuy  her,  when  the  cause  of 
her  annoyance  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town." 

"Nothing  whatsoever — I  know  of  nothing  that  could 
give  her  uneasiness,  unless  that  stupid  Lord  William 
Lenox f  has  been  besieging  her  again.  I  saw  him  driving 
a  tandem  carriole  this  morning.  Perhaps  he  drove  to 
her  lodgings  and  worried  her  with  his  vapid  talk." 

"  Nonsense !  She  has  not  seen  Lord  William  for  a 
week." 

"Well,  what  it  the  matter  then?" 
"  And  you  really  have  not  heard?" 
"I  tell  you  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind." 
"  And  you  have  not  seen  Selden,  nor  Seymour,  nor 
Marryatl,  nor  Cleaveland." 


*  Some  striking  examples  of  this  have  been  produced  by  the 
French  caricaturist*,  who,  though  far  inferior  to  their  English 
brethren  in  broad  humor,  excel  them  in  the  subtilty  of  their  con- 
ceptions. I  remember  a  aeries  of  print*  representing  Charles  X 
and  hi*  minister*,  In  the  forma  of  various  beasts.  The  king  wa* 
personated  by  the  Qiro/e,then  exhibiting  at  the  Jardin  it* pUnU$ 
In  Paria — the  minister*  by  other  animal*,  whose  instinctive  queli- 
tie*  were  Intended  to  represent  the  several  characteristics  of  those 
dignitaries.  For  instance,  as  well  a*  I  remember,  tba  Fox  played 
Prince  Polignac,  the  Wolf,  Count  Peyronnet,  kc.  to  indicate  the 
cunning  and  rapacity  of  those  ministers.  The  accuracy  of  the 
likenesses  in  those  print*  was  remarkable.  I  believe  Louia 
Phillippe  and  hi*  ministers  have  mote  recently  been  shewn  up 
In  a  similar  manner. 

f  This  sprig  of  nobility,  Is  the  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  was  then  Governor  of  the  Canada*.  At  that  early 
period,  Lord  William  had  made  himself  notorious  by  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  married  woman,  whom  he  kept  a*  a  miatreaa  lor 
time.  The  people  of  Montreal  were  much  scandalised  at  that 
affair.  Hi-  ha*  *ince  became  well  known  to  the  world  by  bis 
marriage  with  the  celebrated  singer,  Miss  Paton, — by  squander- 
ing her  earnings  in  the  most  profligate  manner,  and  by  hi*  di- 
vorce from  her.  The  lady  ia  belter  known  in  this  country  aa 
Mr*.  Wood,  and  under  that  name  her  singing  has  been  univer- 
sally admired  here.  Lord  William**  last  enterprise,  It  appears, 
1*  a  theatrical  one— as  the  English  newspapers  Stat*  that  he  ia 


"  Neither  of  them  for  two  days.  I  hare  been  a  per- 
fect hermit,  shut  up  among  my  books,  during  that  pa. 
riod." 

"And  you  have  heard  nothing  of  a  caricature  7* 

"Out  upon  you — caricature!  No!" 

"  You  surprise  me.  Well,  I  must  be  the  first  to  in- 
form you,  that  Mc  has  put  his  threat  of  revenge 

into  execution,  by  making  our  friend  the  subject  of  a 
caricature,  confoundedly  well  done,  and  striking  in  its 
resemblance,  but  so  ludicrous  that  it  is  impossible  to 

sketch. 

Fenella's  costume  was  peculiar,  although  no  way  ex- 
travagant. During  the  winter,  her  street  dress  was  a 
tight  fitting  blue  cloth  pelisse,  trimmed  in  front  with 
gold  buttons,  with  two  or  three  on  the  waist  behind;  a 
black  fur  tippet  round  the  throat,  and  a  black  fur  booaet 
and  feather.  The  picture  did  not  shew  ber  face,  bat 
represented  her  moving  from  the  spectator.  The  drew 
was  a  perfect  copy,  and  the  figure  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  but  the  skill  of  the  artist  had  given  to  it  the 
most  masculine  character,  and  the  posture  was  so  hah* 
crously  vulgar,  as  to  produce  great  effect.  Indignant 
as  I  was  at  this  dastardly  method  of  casting  ridicule  oa 
an  amiable  woman,  I  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the 
talent  which  had  rendered  a  mere  figure  so  extremely 
ridiculous. 

"And  where  did  you  get  this,  Nichols?"  snidL 

"  Oh,  they  are  to  be  had  for  money.  This  is  lie  first 
that  was  exhibited.  Passing  by  the  barber's  shop  just 
below  the  City  Hotel,  yesterday  morning,  I  saw  it  is 
the  window,  and  purchased  it  for  the  modest  tarn  of 
two  crowns.  Before  night  another  was  exhibited,  and 
bought  by  Cleaveland  for  three  crowns ;  and  this  own- 
ing another  copy  appeared,  which  Seklen  bnu^lit  faf 
five.  The  rascal  rises  in  his  price  at  every  repetiton, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make  up  for  the  loss  at  hia bene- 
fit. There  is  another  in  the  window  now,  and  if  we 
pass  that  way  you  may  sec  it.  Our  object  in  buying 
them  was  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  for  you  cannot 
conceive  how  much  annoyed  FeneUa  is,  at  this  vulvar 
representation  of  her  figure.  But  as  long  as  we  boy, 
Mc  will  produce  copies." 

"Come  along.  1  will  have  some  talk  with  this  bar 
ber"— and  we  made  our  way  to  the  shop,  at  the  win- 
dow  of  which,  as  Nichols  bad  staled,  the  picture  hung, 
while  a  crowd  of  idlers  were  stopping  to  lau^h  at  isu 
ridiculous  effigy  of  a  popular  actress. 

We  entered  the  shop  and  demanded  the  price  of  ths 
caricature. 

"Ten  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Have  you  the  audacity, "  said  I,  "  to  demand 
a  sum  for  a  daub  like  this  7"  t 

"  I  have." 

"  And  how  do  you  rntc  its  value  so  high?" 

"  By  the  demand  for  it,  I  have  not  an  article  in  wy 
shop  that  commands  so  ready  a  sale.  Those  who  buy 
know  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  picture  belter  than  Ida. 
I  only  judge  of  it  by  the  price  which  it  will  bnat*— 
said  the  fellow  with  a  roguish  smile,  which  tempted  i* 
to  knock  him  down. 

"  Weil,"  said  I,  "you  have  killed  the  golden  fw* 
this  time,  or  I  am  mistaken.  You  shall  not  sell  aaod* 
of  them  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

«Oh,IhavenofearofthaU  The  lady  herself  win  *7 
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them,  rather  than  allow  them  to  hang  long  in  my  win- 
dow." 

"You  arc  an  impertinent  varlet,  and  I  trust  will  be 
chastised  as  you  deserve." 

I  should  have  said  more ;  but  Nichols  hurried  mc 
away,  lest  my  hot  temper  should  get  me  into  some 
awkward  scrape— and  we  walked  to  Fenelta's  lodgings. 

What  happened  there  and  afterwards,  must  be  defer- 
red  to  another  chapter,  when  the  reader  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  the  waichhouse,  and  his  curiosity  gratified 
in  regard  to  my  sojourn  there. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Maase tiger. 
DISSERTATION 
On  lh«  Characteristic  Differences  between  the  8exca. 

NO.  II. 
Religious  Difference*. 

In  no  respect  do  we  find  the  charactcristical  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  more  marked  than  in  regard  to 
religion  ;  and  certainly,  we  see  woman  in  no  attitude 
more  engaging,  more  interesting  or  useful,  than  in  the 
quiet,  but  graceful  performance  of  her  duties  to  her 
Maker. 

The  belief  in  the  providence  of  some  superior  being 
or  beings,  has  ever  been  a  source  of  obligation  to  man- 
kind  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Man  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  bo  emphatically  a  religious  being.  Every 
where,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  do  we  behold  him 
looking  to  the  god  or  gods  of  nature,  and  dreading  their 
punishment,  not  only  in  the  world  to  come,  but  even  in 
this.  It  is  this  spirit  of  devotion  which  "  calls  forth  the 
hymn  of  the  infant  bard,  as  well  as  the  anthem  of  the 
poet  of  classic  times.  It  prompts  the  nursery  tale  of 
superstition,  as  well  as  the  demonstration  of  the  school 
of  philosophy.'*  "  If  you  search  the  world,"  says  Plu- 
tarch,  **  you  may  find  cities  without  walls,  without  let- 
ters, without  kings,  without  money ;  but  no  one  ever 
saw  a  city  without  a  deity,  without  a  temple,  or  with- 
out some  form  of  worship  ;'•  and  Maximus  Tyrius, 
another  of  the  ancients,  declares  that,  "  in  such  a  con- 
test, and  tumult,  and  disagreement  of  opinions  on  other 
subjects,  you  may  see  this  one  law  and  speech  acknow- 
ledged by  common  accord,  that  there  is  one  God,  the 
king  and  father  of  all,  and  many  gods,  the  children  of 
God,  and  ruling  together  with  him.  This  the  Greek 
says,  and  this  the  Barbarian  says ;  and  the  inhabitant 
of  the  continent,  and  the  islander,  and  the  wise  and  the 
unwise." 

This  universal  consent  in  the  operation  of  a  superin- 
tending and  controlling  providence,  is  one  of  the  most 
luminous  and  important  facts  of  our  nature.  It  rests 
the  evidence  of  natural  religion  not  upon  the  unsteady 
basis  of  argument  or  reason — not  upon  the  sophisms  of 
philosophers,  or  the  edicts  of  monarchs,  or  popes,  or 
councils ;  but  upon  the  immoveable  basis  of  nature— 
upon  instinct  itself.  "  There  is  no  era,"  says  Mr.  Alli- 
son, "  H.o  barbarous,  in  which  man  has  existed,  in  which 
traces  are  not  to  be  seen  of  the  alliance  which  he  has 
felt  between  earth  and  heaven  ;  and  amid  the  wildest 
as  amid  the  most  genial  scenes  of  an  uncultivated  world, 
the  rude  altar  of  the  barbarian  every  where  marks  the 
emotions  that  swelled  in  his  bosom,  when  he  erected  it 
to  the  awful  or  beneficent  deities  whose  imaginary  pre- 
sence it  records." 
Vol.  1.-79 


But  although  there  be  that  within  us  which  leads 
directly  to  the  contemplation  of  divinity,  and  of  the 
retribution  which  awaits  us  in  another  world,  yet  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  this  belief  is  not  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience.  On 
the  contrary,  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  God  and 
rewards  and  punishments  hereafter,  gains  strength, 
with  the  increasing  age,  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  world.    Religion,  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  degenerates  into  gross  superstition  and  re- 
volting idolatry.   By  means  of  reason  and  knowledge, 
we  are  the  better  enabled  to  overleap  the  vast  chasm 
interposed  between  us  and  the  divine  nature ;  to  con- 
template, in  the  detail  and  in  the  aggregate,  both  the 
minute  and  the  great  throughout  the  universe ;  to  ob- 
serve their  beautiful  arrangement  and  harmony,  and 
the  wondrous  unity  of  design  in  all  the  parts:  a  unity 
which  at  once  prostrates  all  the  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions of  the  far  famed  polylheislical  religion  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman — the  fanciful  idolatry  and  star 
gazing  worship  of  the  Chaldean  Shepherd,  and  the 
Magi  of  Babylon — or  the  more  fearful,  more  myste- 
rious, and  yet  more  ridiculous  superstition  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  of  old,  who  at  a  period  far  back,  when 
time  was  yet  young,  and  the  history  of  other  nations 
was  scarce  begun,  officiated  in  those  mighty  temples 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whose  awful  ruins,  now 
scattered  through  the  land  of  Egypt,  tell  us  of  the 
mighty  of  the  earth,  who  have  lived,  and  strutted,  and 
bustled  for  a  season,  but  at  the  appointed  hour,  have 
been  cut  down  like  the  flower  of  the  field.    It  is  this 
great,  this  beautiful  unity  of  design,  which  we  see  ma- 
nifested throughout  the  works  of  creation,  which  pro- 
claims the  existence  of  the  one  indivisible  God,  "  Who 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehend- 
ed the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  a  scale,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance"    It  is 
this  same  unity  of  design,  proclaimed  by  philosophy 
and  comprehended  by  reason  alone,  which  so  power- 
fully supports  the  monotheistic  religion  of  the  chris- 
tian, and  sustains  that  beautiful,  humane  and  generous 
scheme  of  salvation  foretold  by  the  Jewish  prophets  of 
old,  and  consummated  by  the  sacrifice  on  Mount  Calva- 
ry, of  the  meek  and  humble  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Again,  when  we  look  abroad  to  animated  creation, 
and  see  that  man  alono  has  placed  within  him  a  prin- 
ciple which  guides  and  directs  him,  independently  of 
instinct— a  principle  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  of 
sophistry  and  self-delusion,  tells  bim  in  language  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts ; 
and  when  we  further  see  the  immense  amount  of  vice 
and  wickedness  in  this  world  which  docs  not  meet  with 
its  deserved  punishment  here,  and  virtue  failing  to  re- 
ceive its  reward ;— when  we  behold  all  this,  and  reflect, 
as  we  cannot  fail  to  do,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is 
a  God  of  justice  and  impartiality,  we  are  at  once  driven 
into  the  belief  that  there  must  be  a  hereafter,  where  all 
these  things  will  be  equalized.  It  is  when  we  see  the 
wicked  son,  the  unnatural  father,  and  the  fiendish  mo- 
ther— when  we  peruse  the  histories  of  such  monsters 
as  Nero,  Caligula,  Commodus,  Louis  XI  of  France,  or 

Richard  III  of  England— of  the  Tullias,  the  Messalinas 
and  the  Macbcths,  that  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 

that  there  must  be  a  Tartarus.    Again,  we  meet  with 
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humble  virtue  and  piety  in  this  world,  possessed  by 
those  who  labor  and  toil  through  lite,  sometimes  groan- 
ing under  the  oppression  of  a  cruel  persecutor,  who, 
bloated  with  vice,  is  nevertheless  wallowing  in  appa- 
rent luxury  and  ease,  while  the  victims  of  his  oppres- 
sion are  overwhelmed  with  every  calamity  and  misfor- 
tune "  which  flesh  is  heir  to"— each  one  of  whom,  in 
the  hour  of  death,  may  truly  say,  in  the  pathetic  lan- 
guage of  the  patriarch  of  old,  "  short,  but  replete  with 
woe  has  been  my  day."  When  we  contemplate  this, 
the  mind  does  not  rest  satisfied,  without  an  tlysium 
where  the  weary  are  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  wicked  to 
cease  from  troubling.  "  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live, 
become  old — yea,  are  mighty  in  power?  Is  there  no  re- 
ward for  the  righteous?  is  there  no  punishment  for  the 
workers  of  iniquity  ?  is  there  no  God  that  judgelh  in 
the  earth?*'  It  is  only  the  awful  retribution  of  a  here- 
after which  can  satisfactorily  explain  to  all 

•*  Why  unassuming  worth,  in  secret  lived 
And  died  neglected ;  why  the  good  man's  share 
Wat  gall  And  bitterness  of  soul  ; 
Why  the  lone  widow  sad  her  orphans  pin'd 
In  starring  solitude;  while  luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought, 
To  form  nnreal  wants  ;  why  heaven-born  truth  j 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge ;  why  licensed  pain, 
That  cruel  spoiler,  that  imbosom'd  foe, 
Itnbitter'd  all  our  bliss." 

Not  only,  however,  does  our  belief  in  the  supreme 
benevolence  and  justice  of  the  deity,  force  upon  us  the 
conviction  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  but  the  very  contemplation  of  the  human  mind, 
with  its  faculties  and  passions,  points  us  to  another 
world.  We  have  faculties  which  are  capable  of  ranging 
beyond  the  sphere  in  which  we  move.  We  have  long* 
ings  which  this  world,  with  all  its  stores  of  provisions, 
cannot  satisfy.  These  faculties  and  these  longings 
point  distinctly  to  another  world.  Lord  Bacon  has 
truly  asserted,  that  if  the  child  in  its  mother's  womb 
could  reason  like  a  philosopher— could  survey  its  little 
hands,  mouth,  eyes,  feet,  lungs,  &c.  and  perceive  thai 
they  discharged  no  adequate  functions  in  the  womb,  he 
would,  if  impressed  with  the  belief  of  the  wisdom  and 
design  of  creation,  come  necessarily  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  not  the  place  of  his  permanent  abode — 
that  he  was  ultimately  to  be  ushered  into  some  other 
world,  where  all  his  physical  energies  and  intellectual 
powers  would  be  brought  into  play,  and  have  an  ample 
field  to  range  in.  So  likewise,  if  I  may  use  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  Dugald  Stewart,  "  When  tired  and 
disgusted  with  this  world  of  imperfections,  we  delight 
to  contemplate  another,  where  the  charms  of  nature 
wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  new  sources  of  en- 
joyment are  opened,  suited  to  the  vast  capacities  of  the 
human  mind."  And  thus  do  we  find  both  instinct  and 
reason  contending  alike  for  the  truth  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  religion. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  examine  into  the  differences  between  the  sexes  in 
a  religious  point  of  view  ;  and  here  I  may  assert  at 
once,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  woman 
always  has  been,  and  is  now,  in  almost  every  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  more  religious  than  man. 
This  difference  between  the  sexes  is  still  more  striking 
under  the  christian  dispensation,  than  under  any  other 


religion  perhaps,  which  has  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
In  our  own  country,  we  all  know  that  the  female  com- 
municants form  an  immense  majority  in  all  our  church- 
es. M  Very  many  of  them  (says  Timothy  Dwight  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  his  Travels,  and  no  one  was  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject)— very  many  of  them 
are  distinguished  for  moral  excellence— are  unaffectedly 
pious,  humble,  benevolent,  patient  and  self-denying. 
In  this  illustrious  sphere  of  distinction,  they  put  our 
own  sex  to  shame.  Were  the  church  of  Christ  strip- 
ped of  her  female  communicants,  she  would  lose  many 
of  her  brightest  ornaments,  and  I  fear,  two-think  of  her 
whole  family."* 

How  then  docs  it  happen  that  woman  is  more  reli- 
gious than  man— that  she  is  ever)'  where  found  yield- 
ing a  more  ready  and  more  perfect  devotion  to  the  God 
of  nature  ?  We  have  seen  that  instinct,  feeling  and  rea- 
son concur  in  the  support  of  religion.  Which  of  these 
is  the  main  impelling  cause  with  woman  ?  I  am  dis- 
posed to  say  the  two  former.  She  is  not  so  much  dis- 
posed to  skepticism  as  man  ;  she  does  not  wait  for  the 
slow  deductions  of  reason,  before  she  is  willing  to  yield 
her  assent.  She  does  not  withhold  her  belief,  like  man, 
until  she  can  contemplate  the  power,  majesty  and  unity 
of  the  deity,  in  the  countless  millions  of  bright  orbs, 
rolling  in  harmony  and  magnificence,  along  those  com- 
plicate and  luminous  paths  which  have  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  infinitudes  of  space.  She  docs  not  wait 
until  she  can  descend  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
grand,  this  sublime  prospect,  to  the  infinitesimally  mi- 
nute parts  of  nature,  and  view  with  the  eye  of  philo- 
sophy, their  order,  harmony  and  design,  where  she 
may  behold  the  existence  of  deity  proclaimed  in  those 
countless  millions  of  millions  of  animalcube,  which  es- 
cape the  unassisted  vision  of  man — each  one  display- 
ing a  form,  a  structure,  a  complexity  of  organs  as  per- 
fect, as  beautiful,  as  well  adapted  to  the  sphere  in 
which  he  moves,  on  that  little  atom  of  creation,  which 
is  a  world  to  him,  as  the  grandest  and  most  imposing 
animals  of  nature.  No!  She  does  not  require  for  the 
generation  of  her  faith,  thus  to  be  able  to  range  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  creation — fro:n  the  infinitely 
small  to  the  infinitely  great— to  behold  in  the  vast  and 
the  minute 

'« The  unambitious  footsteps  of  the  god 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds." 

She  looks  into  her  own  heart,  and  finds  there  the  want 
of  a  consoling  religion.  She  looks  into  the  pages  of 
holy  writ,  and  builds  her  faith  on  the  revealed  will  of 
her  Maker.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  is  the  simple  but 
stable  foundation  on  which  her  hopes  are  rested.  With 
man,  religion  is  much  more  a  matter  of  speculation,  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  than  with  woman. 

Let  us  now  investigate,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  this 
very  interesting  difference  between  the  sexes. 

Causr*. — 1st.  Educatim. 

And  in  the  first  place,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
butable to  the  peculiar  education  of  the  sex.  I  mean  the 
education  which  woman  receives  from  her  parents  and 

•  I  hare  no  doubi  that  President  Dwight  has  underrated  Uw 
number  of  female  communicants  in  the  United  States.  Fros» 
con  vernations  with  the  most  intelligent  or  the  clergy,  I  shooW  be 
disposed  lo  say  they  formed  three-fourths,  or  four-fifth*  ef  ths 
i  communicants. 
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teachers.  The  education  of  man  is  much  more  scienti- 
fic, according  to  the  present  custom  of  society,  than  that 
of  woman.  Science,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  whilst  it  en- 
larges the  powers  of  comprehension  and  ratiocination, 
by  leading  us  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  teaching 
us  the  "  caustu  rmtm,''  is  calculated  at  the  same  time 
rather  to  curb  the  feelings,  and  to  control  the  imagina- 
tion. The  consequence  is,  that  a  scientific  education 
fortifies  the  mind  against  the  too  ready  admission  of  doc- 
trines, whatever  they  may  be,  and  prevents  us  from 
yielding  assent  to  truths,  when  we  aro  not  prepared  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  us.  In  the 
education  of  woman,  every  thing  is  done  to  preserve 
her  native  feelings  in  all  their  original  purity  and 
strength.  Her  studies  are  of  a  more  light  and  literary 
cast,  such  as  administer  to  the  imagination  or  warm  the 
sensibilities.  In  her  case  the  play  of  the  instincts  and 
of  the  feelings  is  not  cramped  by  the  controlling  influ- 
ence of  logic  and  reason ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  one 
cause  of  the  religious  differences  between  the  sexes. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
woman,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  superstition— 
that  of  man,  into  dogmatism  and  fanaticism.  Wo- 
man, generally,  cares  very  little  for  mere  creeds  and 
doctrines,  but  is  apt  to  believe  in  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, and  a  special  providence.  Woman  possesses 
more  devotion  and  more  genuine  love  for  her  God— her 
eye  is  fixed  on  heaven,  and  the  ardor  of  her  religious 
aspirations  always  points  her  to  the  glorious  mansion 
prepared  on  high ;  where,  in  the  fulness  of  her  devo- 
tion and  piety,  surrounded  by  the  bright  effulgence  of 
the  throne  of  omnipotence,  she  may  pour  forth  the  tor- 
rent of  her  love  in  hymns  sung  to  the  praise  of  her  Ma- 
ker. She  looks  to  this  grand,  this  glorious  end,  and 
prays  to  her  God  that  it  may  be  hers,  and  that  be  will 
direct  her  into  the  right  path. 

Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  much  taken  up  by 
the  study  and  investigation  of  the  circumstances  which 
attend  him  on  his  religious  journey  through  life,  that 
he  forgets  in  the  scrupulous  study  of  his  means,  the 
end  and  object  of  all  his  devotion.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  with  him,  that  he  should  go  to  heaven, 
but  he  is  too  often  resolved  to  go  there  in  no  other 
way  than  his  own.  And  we  may  almost  assert  with 
the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  that  by  his  vain  reasonings,  and  quibbles,  and 
sophisms,  he  sometimes  so  narrows  the  bridge  which  is  to 
conduct  us  to  a  blissful  eternity,  as  almost  to  reduce  it* 
width  to  that  of  a  razor's  edge,  to  be  walked  over  only 
by  those  whose  sophisticated  intellects  can  comprehend 
the  absurd  jargon  of  his  theologico-metaphysical  creed. 
It  was  very  difficult  during  the  middle  ages,  to  engage 
the  females  in  those  tremendous,  but  nonsensical  dis- 
putes between  the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  which  in- 
volved the  peace  and  happiness  of  whole  nations.  What 
cared  they  about  universal  genera  and  tptcitt.  Little  did 
they  concern  themselves  with  the  learned  disputes  of 
the  Thomists,  the  Scolisls,  and  the  Occamites.  The 
amors  of  Peter  Abelard,  were  much  more  interesting  to 
tbem,  than  his  voluminous  dissertations  upon  the  Scho- 
lastic Theology.  And  we  can  well  imagine,  that  few 
women  would  care  to  read  that  mighty  production  o( 
the  dngetical  Doctor  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  bearing 
the  imposing  title  of  Summa  Totlut  Tktologia,  containing 
the  formidable  amount  of  1,850  folio  pages  of  very  small 


print  in  double  columns,  with  19  more  of  errata,  and  200 
of  index.  But  enough  of  this.  Some  of  the  other  sex 
even  may  now  sicken  at  the  idea  of  encountering  a  work 
so  formidable  as  this,  although  it  be  upon  the  vital  sub- 
ject of  theology. 

Women  are  much  more  superstitious,  generally,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  than  men.  They  much  more 
readily  believe  in  dreams,  visions  and  miraculous  inter- 
ferences. Women  deeply  in  love,  have  often  been 
known  to  die  from  the  effects  of  unfavorable  dreams 
about  a  distant  lover,  in  a  perilous  situation.  McNisb, 
in  his  interesting  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Sleep, 
tells  us  of  a  young  lady,  a  native  of  Ross-shire,  who 
was  deeply  in  love  with  an  officer  who  accompanied 
Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Peninsular  war.  The  constant 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  had,  of  course,  a  very 
great  effect  on  her  spirits.  One  night,  after  falling 
asleep,  she  imagined  she  saw  her  lover  pale,  bloody, 
and  wounded  in  the  breast,  enter  her  apartment.  He 
drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  with  a  look  of 
tlic  utmost  mildness,  informed  her  that  he  had  been 
slain  in  battle,  desiring  her  at  the  same  time  to  comfort 
herself,  and  not  take  his  death  too  seriously  to  heart. 
"  It  is  needless,"  says  McNish,  «•  to  say  what  influence 
this  vision  had  upon  a  mind  so  replete  with  woe.  It  wi- 
thered it  entirely,  and  the  unfortunate  girl  died  a  few 
days  thereafter."  Many  such  instances  as  these  might 
be  adduced,  where  all  the  explanations  and  consolations 
of  philosophy  have  been  rejected,  and  the  unfortunate 
lady  has  actually  died  from  the  grief  produced  by  the 
confident  expectation  of  the  realization  of  a  dream  or 
vision.  I  can  well  imagine  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  females  of  antiquity  would  crowd  around  their 
seers,  and  their  oracles,  to  have  unveiled  to  them  the 
mysteries  of  the  future.  Even  now,  women  are  much 
more  disposed  to  consult  gypsies  and  fortune  tellers, 
than  men.  But  they  are  most  apt  to  incline  to  these 
petty  superstitions,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  passion,  such  as  that  of 
love.  We  all  know,  that  one  deeply  in  love,  is  apt  to 
be  a  little  superstitious;  and  many  there  are  besides  the 
Phebe  of  Irving,  who  can  wander  forth  in  the  "  stilly 
night,''  when  the  moon  is  pouring  her  silvery  radiance 
over  the  world,  and  kneel  upon  the  "stone  in  the  mea- 
dow," and  repeal  the  old  traditional  rhyme 

«  All  ball  to  thee,  moon,  all  hail ; 
I  pray  to  thee,  good  moon,  now  ehow  to  me 
The  youth  who  my  future  husband  shall  be." 

2nd.  Rdigunu  Want$. 
Another  reason,  no  doubt,  of  the  religious  differences 
of  the  sexes,  is  the  greater  demand  or  want,  if  I  may 
use  the  phraseology  of  political  economy,  which  woman 
experiences  for  religion.  Her  whole  education,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  and  her  consequent  position  in  society, 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  these  religious  wants. 
There  are  times  and  situations  in  which  we  all  feel  in 
a  very  peculiar  manner  the  want  of  religion.  There 
are  periods  when  the  billows  of  adversity  are  rolling 
high  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  us  with  ruin — when 
all  our  ordinary  resources  have  failed— when  there  is  in 
this  world  no  arm  that  can  save,  no  power  that  can  pro- 
tect us— then  does  the  voice  of  nature  whisper  to  us  to 
turn  to  him  who  hath  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the 
fatherlcs*,  and  a  husband  to  the  widow,  and  to  him  in 
the  hour  of  our  peril  do  we  address  the  fervent  prayer. 
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There  is  no  part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Landers  with 
which  I  have  been  more  affected,  than  that  in  which 
John  Lander  speaks  of  the  disaster  of  Kirree,  while  de- 
scending the  Niger.  Himself  and  brother  had  been 
separated,  they  met  again  on  the  river,  but  in  the 
moment  of  the  most  heart-rending  peril,  when  a  savage 
enemy  was  upon  the  point  of  immolating  them,  and  of 
destroying  at  once  all  those  bright  visions  of  glory  and 
usefulness,  which  ever  float  in  the  ardent  imagination  of 
the  traveller,  and  urge  him  over  seas,  and  lands,  and 
mountains,  and  deserts.  "This  day  (says  John  Lan- 
der,) I  thought  was  to  be  my  last,  when  I  looked  up  and 
saw  my  brother  at  a  little  distance  gnring  steadfastly 
upon  me ;  when  be  saw  that  I  observed  him,  he  held 
up  his  arm  with  a  sorrowful  look,  and  pointed  his  finger 
to  the  skies.  O !  how  distinctly  and  eloquently  were  all 
the  emotions  of  his  soul  at  that  moment  depicted  in  his 
countenance!  Who  could  not  understand  him.  He 
would  have  said  'trust  in  God.'  I  was  touched  with 
grief.  Thoughts  of  home  and  friends  rushed  upon  my 
mind,  and  almost  overpowered  mc.  My  heart  hovered 
over  the  scenes  of  infancy  and  boyhood.  Recollecting 
myself,  I  bade  them  as  I  thought  an  everlasting  adieu ; 
and  weaning  my  heart  and  thoughts  from  all  worldly 
associations,  with  fervor  I  invoked  the  God  of  my  life, 
before  whose  awful  throne  I  imagined  we  should  shortly 
appear,  for  fortitude  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
trial  My  heart  became  subdued  and  softened;  my 
mind  regained  its  serenity  and  composure ;  and  though 
there  was  nothing  but  tumult  and  distraction  without, 
within  all  was  tranquillity  and  resignation."  And  thus 
do  we  find  that  adversity  often  leads  us  to  pay  devotion 
to  our  God.  When  the  treasures  of  this  world  in  which 
the  heart  dwelt  are  swept  away,  we  are  more  disposed 
to  look  to  the  imperishable  treasures  of  another  world. 
"When  there  is  no  object  on  this  side  the  grave  on 
which  to  fix  our  hopes,  we  delight  to  extend  them  be- 
yond the  troubled  horizon  which  bounds  our  earthly 
prospects,  to  wander  unconfined  in  the  regions  of  futu- 
rity," 

"Where  til  la  calm  as  night,  yet  all  Immortal  da/ 
And  (ruth,  forever  shine* ;  and  lore  forever  burn*." 

On  the  other  hand,  how  truly  dismal  and  appalling 
at  such  hours  as  those  1  have  been  describing,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  genuine  Atheist.  When  the  plans,  and 
projects,  and  schemes  of  this  world  have  failed  him,  and 
all  his  earthly  hopes  are  untimely  blighted  by  the  sad 
strokes  of  cruel  fortune;  where  is  his  consolation — 
where  his  refuge?  Shall  he  turn  to  those  whom  the 
world  once  called  his  friends?  Alas!  they  were  with 
him  in  summer  and  sunshine,  when  his  flocks  were 
feeding  on  a  hundred  hills— when  his  indiscriminate  and 
boundless  hospitality  was  the  theme  of  praise  on  the 
tongue  of  tho  selfish  and  sycophantic  sensualist,  who  de- 
lighted in  his  "glutton  meal ;"  and  his  splendid  mansion 
was  the  scene  of  music  and  of  revelry.  In  the  hour  of 
his  bereavement  they  turn  from  him,  and  even  mock 
him  in  his  misfortunes!  Shall  he  attempt  again  to 
mend  his  broken  fortunes  and  rise  once  more  in  the 
world's  thought?  Perhaps  some  insuperable  barrier 
stands  before  him;  friends  have  deserted  him,  and  old 
age  may  be  fast  incapacitating  him  to  run  again  the 
race  of  earthly  ambition ;  and  the  base  treachery  of 
friends,  and  the  mortifying  neglect  of  a  cold  and  selfish 
world,  may  liavc  implanted  in  his  heart,  the  deep  and 


uneradicable  feeling  of  dark  and  gloomy  misanthropy, 
which  may  forever  unfit  him  for  wearing  the  world's 
honors,  or  coveting  the  world's  praise.  Shall  he  throw 
his  thoughts  beyond  this  world's  horizon,  and  look  with 
the  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  to  heaven  for  that 
support  and  consolation  which  is  denied  him  here?  No! 
no !  His  fatal  skepticism  prevents  his  hopes  from  resting 
on  another  world.  It  shuts  him  up  here  amid  all  the 
gloom  and  horror  of  his  terrestrial  mansion— concen- 
trates all  his  dismal  thoughts  within  his  own  overwhelm- 
ed soul,  and  leaves  him  a  prey  to  misery  and  despon- 
dency. 

"A  woe  atrieken  being,  to  whose  heart 

The  visions  of  earth  can  no  rapture  impart, 
On  whoee  brow  the  pale  garlands  of  Hope  have  all  faded. 
While  hie  aoul  by  the  midnight  of  sorrow  is  shaded  \ 
What  balm  could  you  bring  to  his  bosom's  deep  sorrow, 

I  hope  then  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there 
are  times  and  seasons  when  the  heart  of  man  turns  in- 
stinctively to  the  God  of  nature  for  support;  that  there 
are  times  when  philosophy,  and  science,  and  friendship, 
all  must  fail  to  administer  consolation  to  the  oppressed 
heart : — it  is  then  that  religion  and  religion  alone  can 
furnish  the  balm  that  can  neutralize  woe.  Under  its 
benign  influence  the  billows  of  adversity  may  roll  on — 
they  may  break  over  our  heads,  but  cannot  oyerwhelm 
the  soul  when  sheltered  securely  under  its  divine  pano- 
ply. 

Now  let  us  inquire  whether  woman  experiences 
oftener  than  man  those  moments  of  sorrow  and  affliction, 
which  religion  alone  can  assuage ;  and  this  inquiry,  I 
think,  must  be  answered  by  all,  in  the  affirmative-  The 
sorrows,  and  griefs,  and  trials  of  woman,  are  not  of 
so  palpable,  conspicuous,  and  sometimes  violent  a  cha- 
racter as  are  those  of  man.  They  do  not  attract  so 
universally  the  gaze  of  the  world — their  consequences 
are  not  so  extensive — they  do  not  so  much  occupy  the 
pen  of  the  historian,  or  draw  forth  the  speculations  of 
philosophy ;  but  they  are  more  numerous,  more  secret ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  more  calculated  to  turn  her  to 
her  God  for  consolation.  1  have  ahead y  in  the  preced- 
ing number  shown,  that  woman,  from  her  position  in 
society,  is  obliged  to  conceal  more  than  man.  She  ex- 
periences many  sorrows  and  afflictions,  which  like  the 
Viola  of  Shakspeare,  she  never  tells  to  any  one,  but 
keeps  them  locked  up  in  her  own  bosom  to  brood  orer 
in  solitude.  Rousseau  says,  n  man  truly  happy,  neither 
speaks  much  nor  laughs  much — he  hugs,  so  to  speak,  the 
happiness  to  his  heart.  "  //  reserve,  pour  ainri  din,  U 
bonktur  axiiour  dt  ton  eaur."  The  assertion  which  Rous- 
seau here  makes  concerning  the  happiness  of  man,  is 
strictly  true,  when  applied  to  the  misery  of  woman — 
especially  to  that  most  numerous  class  of  her  grids 
which  spring  from  wounded  affections.  This  species 
of  misery,  if  I  may  borrow  the  pencil  of  Rousseau  "  eUe 
reserre  autour  de  son  cceur."  Her  shrinking  modesty 
dares  not  confess  it  to  the  world  ;  sometimes  eren  the 
penetrating  scrutiny  of  an  affectionate  mother  is 
shunned  and  deceived.  What  then  is  her  resource  ?  She 
knows  there  is  a  God  who  inhabited)  the  high  and  Mty 
places  of  eternity,  who  has  promised  to  turn  from  bob* 
who  seek  him — she  feels  that  all  ber  sorrow  s  arc  knows 
to  him.  She  can  truly  exclaim  in  the  lanpiagc  of  the 
Psalmist,  "thou  hast  searched  mc  and  known  esc 
Thou  knowest  my  down  sitting,  mine  uprising:  thou 
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understandest  my  thoughts  a far  off.  T bou  compasselh 
my  path  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with 
all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue, 
but  lo,  0  Lord !  thou  know  est  it  altogether."  With 
this  being  then,  who  already  knows  all  her  afflictions, 
does  sbe  commune — to  him  she  pours  forth  the  torrent 
of  her  feelings,  and  tells  the  tale  of  her  concentrated 
woe,  which  no  vulgar  ear  shall  ever  hear.  This  com- 
munion becomes  sweet  to  her  in  the  hour  of  her  aftfic- 
Uons,  Slid  six'  bestows  upon  him  who  has  promised  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  disconsolate  and  broken-hearted, 
that  lore  which  perhaps  has  been  slighted  and  despised 
by  another.  "  As  the  dove  (says  Irving,)  will  clasp  its 
wings  to  its  sides,  and  cover  and  conceal  the  wound  that 
is  preying  on  its  vitals— so  is  it  the  nature  of  woman, 
to  hide  from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection. 
Even  when  fortunate  she  scarcely  breathes  it  to  herself; 
but  when  otherwise,  she  buries  it  in  the  recesses  of  her 
bosom,  and  there  lets  it  cower  and  brood  among  the 
ruins  of  her  peace." 

It  is  at  such  times  as  these  she  feels  the  great  want  of 
religion ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  on  tracing  the 
history  of  woman,  we  often  see  her  religious  career 
commencing  after  some  great  disappointment — after 
some  cruel  stroke  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  feel- 
ings  and  affections.  In  Catholic  countries  we  frequently 
see  women,  after  these  great  disappointments,  retiring 
from  the  world  and  immuring  themselves  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  within  the  walls  of  a  nunnery, 
where  at  a  distance  from  the  world  and  free  from  the 
rode  gaze  of  an  inquisitive  society,  they  may  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  silent  and  pensive 
melancholy,  softened  and  ameliorated  by  sweet  commu- 
nion with  God.   You  rarely  bear  of  this  on  the  part 
of  man.   If  he  survives  the  misfortunes  that  for  a  time 
bare  oppressed  him,  he  plunges  into  the  active  business 
and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  employ- 
ments he  finds  new  occupation  for  his  mind — he  sum- 
mons it  away  from  the  contemplation  of  his  grief.  New 
feelings  are  called  into  play,  and  often  succeed  in 
banishing;  the  old.   How  often  do  we 
coming  the  succedaneum  of  Joe*. 

But  woman  has  not  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
herself  from  the  scenes  of  her  misfortunes  and  griefs. 
Every  object  around  her  reflects  back  their  images  upon 
her  mind  ;  and,  go  where  she  will,  she  is  still  like  those 
unfortunate  beings,  laboring  under  the  illusions  of  spec- 
tral apparitions ; — the  phantoms  are  around  her  still, 
gazing  on  her  with  lurid  glare  whilst  awake,  haunting 
her  whilst  asleep.  Nothing  but  religion  can  afford  her 
solace,  under  afflictions  so  oppressive  and  crushing. 
Without  it,  she  may  well  exclaim  in  the  language  of  the 
"Dirge," 

"  Vain  Is  the  boasted  force  of  mind, 
When  hope  has  ta'en  her  flight ; 
Then  memory  is  moat  unkind — 
And  thought  is  as  the  dread  whirlwind 
That  works  on  earth  its  blight" 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  above,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  physical  infirmities  of  woman,  are  greater  than 
those  of  man ;  she  is  liable  to  sudden  changes  in  health, 
which  endanger  her  life.  Every  child  which  comes  into 
the  world,  is  an  admonition  to  the  mother  on  the  preca- 
riousnesa  of  human  life,  and  the  necessity  of  living  in  a 
state  of  constant  preparation  for  another  world. 


3d.  Dependence  and  Phy%ic<d  Weaknen. 
Another  cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  more  religious  cha- 
racter of  woman,  is  her  greater  feebleness  and  depend- 
ence upon  the  powers  around  her,  than  that  felt  by 
man.  When  we  look  to  the  stupendous  mechanism  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  contemplate  the  mighty 
powers  that  arc  at  work  in  the  universe,  the  mind  natu- 
rally turns,  in  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  prayer,  to  that 
infinite,  incomprehensible,  mysterious  being,  who  guides 
and  directs  those  powers.  When  we  contemplate,  for 
example,  the  globe  on  which  we  stand— think  of  it  as 
moving  at  the  rate  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  milea 
per  hour,  around  that  luminous  orb,  which  at  the  dis- 
tance of  millions  of  miles,  binds  it  down  to  its  pre- 
scribed orbit ;  when  wo  think  again  of  this  mass  on 
which  we  stand,  vast  and  grand  to  us,  but  an  atom  lo 
bim  who  placed  it  here,  rolling  on  its  axis,  carrying  us 
forward  with  a  compound  velocity,  which  if  it  could  be 
suddenly  arrested  by  some  opposing  mass  competent  to 
the  resistance,  would  be  sufficient  lo  tear  from  their 
bases  all  the  mountains  and  hills  of  the  earth,  and  hurl 
their  scattered  fragments  o'er  the  vallies — a  velocity, 
whose  sudden  cessation  would  prostrate  alike  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  burying  all  in  one  com- 
mon chaotic,  ruin,  from  which  no  one  being  would  escape 
to  sing  the  funeral  dirge  of  a  dead  world.  When  we 
contemplate  all  this,  and  know  that  there  is  a  band 
competent  to  the  control  of  these  mighty  powers;  that 
under  its  influence,  while  thus  rapidly  hurled  along 
through  the  illimitable  regions  of  space,  the  busy  ope- 
rations of  men  are  going  forward  ;  that  the  grand  tower, 
the  enormous  pyramid,  the  slender  reed,  and  the  deli- 
cate spire  of  grass,  stand  alike  unaffected  and  unshaken 
by  this  velocity;  that  the  slumbers  of  the  infant  on  its 
little  couch,  and  the  spider  weaving  her  delicate  web  in 
the  "  autumnal  fields,"  are  alike  undisturbed  ; — when 
we  look  again,  and  contemplate  that  thin  elastic  medium 
which  we  breathe,  covering  the  earth  like  an  invisible 
mantle,  all  quiet  and  calm  at  the  sunset  hour,  so  that 
even  the  thistle-down  lies  still  and  motionless  on  the 
earth's  surface  ;  then  think  again  of  that  same  medium, 
lashed  into  the  fearful  tempest,  spreading  dismny  and 
destruction  along  its  desolating  track,  and  scattering  the 
mariner  and  his  cargoes  over  the  billows  of  the  sea  ;  or 
when  we  contemplate  that  principle  of  heat  which  per- 
vades the  universe,  constituting  the  great  vit  rivica,  or 
enlivening  power  of  nature, — so  placid,  so  sweet,  and  it 
would  scarcely  be  metaphor  to  add,  so  tender,  as  it  ex- 
ists around  us  in  the  mild  and  bland  atmosphere  of  a 
summer's  morning,  when 

"  The  lark, 
Shrill  voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn, 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.   And  ev'ry  copse 
Deep  tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony." 

And  then  think  again  of  this  same  agent  confined  in 
the  earth's  mass ;  by  its  sudden  action  laying  hold  on 
the  globe  with  the  grasp  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
giants,  upheaving  the  dense  and  mighty  stratum  which 
lies  above  it,  shaking  whole  continents  by  its  power, 
and  burying  the  toppling  cities  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages  under  its  fearful  ruins ;  when  we  con- 
template, I  say,  all  these  powers  around  us,  we  see  our 
dependence  on  than,  and  again  their  dependence  on 
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omnipotence.  The  feeling  of  dependence  forced  upon 
the  mind,  begets  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  trust  towards 
the  God  of  nature.  At  first,  overwhelmed  by  the  evi- 
dences of  mighty  power  exerted  around  and  over  us, 
we  are  almost  disposed  to  cry  out  in  the  language  of 
holy  writ,  "what  is  man  that  thou  shouldst  be  mindful 
of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldst  deign  to 
visit  him."  But  our  confidence  revives  when  we  recol- 
lect the  promise  that  "  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cost  into  the 
oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith." 

This  spirit  of  dependence,  wherever  fell,  always  be- 
gets more  or  leas  a  religious  spirit  of  devotion.  It  is  this 
spirit  which,  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  be- 
gets the  worship  of  heroes,  of  statesmen,  and  philan- 
thropists. It  is  this  spirit  which  has  added  such  as 
Hercules,  Castor,  Pollux,  I  sis,  Osiris,  etc.  to  the  vast 
catalogue  of  the  gods  in  the  polytheistic  religions  of 
antiquity.  It  is  this  same  spirit,  which  makes  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  and  the  soldier,  look  with  awe  and  the 
most  confident  reliance  on  the  successful  military  chief- 
tain, who  lias  so  often  manoeuvred  them  like  a  machine, 
and  has  gained  victory  after  victory  by  those  rapid 
combinations  and  skilful  evolutions,  which  to  the  mind 
that  does  not  comprehend,  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
inspiration  rather  than  the  effects  of  human  wisdom. 
Wherever  in  fine,  there  is  a  system  of  dependence, 
there  you  will  find  always  more  or  less  a  spirit  of  re- 
verence. How  intensely  does  this  spirit  manifest  itself 
in  a  father  or  mother,  who  has  knelt  before  an  emperor 
or  king,  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  a  condemned  son. 
Now,  as  I  have  already  observed,  woman  feels  this  de- 
pendency much  more  strongly  than  man.  She  is  the 
weaker  vessel,  and  hence  there  is  a  devotional  feeling 
excited  by  this  dependence,  which  follows  the  chain  of 
dependence  up,  link  by  link,  until  it  reaches  the  throne 
of  omnipotence.  Woman  does  not  feel  this  dependence 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  mighty  physical  energies 
exerted  around  her  by  the  great  powers  of  nature ;  but 
it  arises  from  her  greater  weakness  and  dependency 
when  compared  with  the  other  sex. 

Do  we  not  all  know  that  there  is  something  much 
more  devotional  in  the  love  of  woman  than  man — a 
something  much  more  nearly  allied  to  religion  ?  Do  we 
not  know  that  this  same  weakness  and  consequent  de- 
pendence, makes  woman  more  confiding,  more  trust- 
ing, more  submissive  than  man?  She  feels  much 
greater  veneration  for  the  great  and  tho  powerful,  and 
acquiesces  much  more  readily  in  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  rulers.  Even  women  of  the  very  first  order 
of  intellect  feel  this  reliance  and  trust  on  the  greater 
powers  around  them.  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  Portia  of  Shakspeare,  "I  never  yet  met  in  real 
life,  nor  ever  read  in  tale  or  history,  of  any  woman 
distinguished  for  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  who 
was  not  also  remarkable  for  this  tntstingneat  of  spirit, 
this  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness  of  temper,  which  is 
compatible  with  tho  most  serious  habits  of  thought,  and 
the  most  profound  sensibility.  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague was  one  instance;  and  Madame  de  Slael  fur- 
nishes another  much  more  memorable." 

The  physical  weakness  of  woman  and  her  consequent 
dependence  on  man,  makes  religion  more  necessary  to 
her  for  another  reason.   It  is  her  interest  that  every  re- 
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strain  t  should  be  imposed  on  the  passions  of  man ;  thai 
he  should  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  morality ;  that 
his  superior  strength  should  be  subdued  and  tempered  by 
motives  of  humanity.  He  is  then  more  kind,  more  at- 
tentive, and  more  loving  to  her.  He  is  then  a  better 
father,  a  better  economist,— in  fine,  a  better  citizen,  ful- 
filling more  perfectly  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  produce  this  happy  result,  and  consequently 
woman  is  deeply  interested  in  its  spread.  Let  no  one 
start  forward  with  the  objection,  that  in  this  way  she 
is  the  better  enabled  to  govern  her  husband.  I  admit 
this,  if,  to  govern  him,  means  to  restrain  him  from  vice 
and  immorality;  but  surely  this  is  a  government  which 
no  honest  good  citizen  can  object  to.  Every  lady  has 
a  fearfully  deep  interest  in  the  whole  character  and 
temperament  of  her  husband's  mind  and  feelings.  Upon 
them  depend,  indeed,  her  weal  or  woe.  Her  condition 
may  be  deplorable,  and  sometimes  irremediable,  if  a 
wicked  husband  choose  to  oppress  her.  But  that  is 
certainly  a  holy  and  a  virtuous  selfishness,  if  selfishness 
it  can  possibly  be  called,  which  secures  our  own  welfare 
and  happiness  while  adding  to  that  of  another,  by  curb- 
ing and  controlling  his  more  violent  and  malignant  feel- 
ings and  passions,  and  attuning  the  whole  inner  man  to 
harmony  and  concord. 

4th.    Seclusion  and  Meditation. 

Again,  the  life  of  woman,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked, is  much  more  sedentary,  more  secluded,  and 
consequently  more  contemplative  than  that  of  man. 
Solitude  and  contemplation  are  very  favorable  to  the 
production  of  religious  impressions  and  the  generation 
i  if  n  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion.  Man  is  so  constantly 
occupied  amid  the  busy  scenes  of  active  employment, 
so  much  engrossed  with  his  schemes  of  ambition  and 
self-aggrandizement,  so  rapidly  whirled  forward  by  the 
eddying  current  of  active  life,  that  he  scarcely  will  lake 
lime  to  pause  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  existence  to 
contemplate  his  Maker,  and  render  to  him  the  hom^e 
that  is  his  due.  Public  devotion  even  often  breaks  in 
upon  his  regular  routine  of  life,  and  frequently  mare  some 
little  pet  scheme  of  ihe  day.  He  is  a  Sabbath-day 
worshipper;  a  worshipper  at  spare  times  and  leisure 
seasons.  But  the  solitary  chamber  of  a  woman,  is  often 
by  day  and  by  night,  the  temple  from  which  in  her 
lone  hours  she  sends  ber  silent  prayers  to  heaven; 
the  temple  from  which,  in  her  silent  meditations,  her 
thoughts  wander  forth  and  hold  sweet  communion  with 
the  God  of  nature. 

But,  let  us  investigate  a  little  more  philosophically, 
the  effects  of  this  secluded,  meditative,  contemplative 
life  of  woman.  And,  in  the  first  place,  all  will  acknow- 
ledge that  occasional  solitude  and  consequent  medita- 
tion are  extremely  favorable  to  the  cause  of  virtue  gene- 
rally. Whilst  wc  are  running  our  dissipated  career,  un- 
der the  excitement  of  the  passions,  we  rarely  have  time, 
leisure,  and  reflection  sufficient  to  determine  on  reform. 
"It  is  not  in  the  madness  of  intemperate  enjoyment," 
says  Dr.  Brown,  in  one  of  his  moat  brilliant  lectures, 
"  that  we  see  drunkenness  in  the  goblet,  or  disease  in 
the  feast.  Under  the  actual  seduction  of  the  passion 
we  see  dimly,  if  wc  sec  at  all,  any  of  the  evils  to  which 
it  leads."  It  is  in  the  hour  of  solitude  and  reflection, 
tha».  the  remorseful  thought  of  our  errors  and  vices, 
cornea  across  the  mind ;  then,  to  the  coolness  and  calm- 
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ness  of  solitude,  can  we  trace  out  the  blighting  evils 
that  are  likely  to  follow  on  our  career;  then,  and  then 
alone,  can  we  dispassionately  view,  in  the  vista  of  the 
future,  our  loss  of  character,  of  health  and  riches,  by  the 
course  we  are  pursuing;  then  we  behold  the  melan- 
choly consequences,  widening  out,  until  they  embrace 
our  family,  friends,  neighborhood,  and  state;  we  then 
can  summon,  in  gloomy  review  before  the  mind's  eye, 
our  wires  and  children,  dearer  to  us  than  life,  living  in 
penury  and  misfortune,  and  perhaps  dependent  for  n 
scanty  subsistence  upon  the  cold  hand  of  charity.  When 
the  mind  is  capable  of  reflection — of  sketching  out  this 
sad  picture,  there  may  be  hopes  of  reform.  The  indi- 
vidual is  ncverabsolutcly,  hopelessly  lost,  who  indulges 
in  silent  meditations  on  the  past;  such  an  individual 
may  even  be  saved  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Hence,  too, 
there  is  virtue  in  mere  intelligence,  because  intelligence 
can  always  think  and  meditate.  Hence,  too,  the  effi- 
cacy  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
prison,  and  the  very  deleterious  influence  of  all  prison 
discipline  not  based  on  the  principle  of  solitary  con- 
finemenL 

Again,  any  scene  of  distress,  any  monuments  or 
associations,  which  remind  us  of  the  instability  of  the 
boasted  works  of  man ;  anything  which  forces  a  com- 
parison in  the  mind  between  the  transitory  character 
and  nothingness  of  the  things  of  earth,  when  compared 
with  the  eternity  of  ages  that  are  to  follow,  or  with  the 
perfections  and  immutability  of  God ;  all  such  reflec- 
tions as  these  are  calculated  to  make  a  deep  religious 
impression  upon  the  mind.    What  classic  scholar,  for 
example,  can  stand  upon  the  Capitol  on  the  Capitolinc 
Mount,  in  Modern  Rome,  and  look  over  the  moul- 
dering  but  still  magnificent  ruins  of  the  imperial  city, 
as  they  lie  scattered  and  confused  over  the  Tallies  and 
the  seven  hills,  and  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  ages 
which  have  gone  by,  without  a  deep  feeling  of  religious 
awe  and  of  veneration  towards  the  God  of  nuture  7  When 
be  reflects  that  the  poet  of  antiquity  describes  this  classic 
ground,  over  which  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  now  wan- 
dering  in  pensive  and  bewildering  gaze,  as  a  solitary 
wilderness ;  when  Evander.and  afterwards  when  iEneas 
came  to  the  Latian  Coast;  that  the  brier  and  the  bram- 
ble then  grew  together  in  wild  luxuriance  on  the  Tur- 
peian  Hill ;  that  the  foxes  had  their  holes  and  the  birds 
their  nests  on  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine.  When 
he  looks  again  to  the  lime  of  the  poet,  and  beholds  th. 
proud  imperial  city,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  enthroned 
in  all  her  gorgeous  splendor  and  cosily  magnificence 
upon  the  seven  hills,  wielding  the  sceptre  of  her  do- 
minion over  the  earth, 

"  Until  the  o'OTcanopiet]  horizon  fail'd," 
and  sees  upon  the  Tarpeian  hill,  the  splendid  temple 
with  its  golden  ornaments  and  its  stately  columns,  in- 
stead of  the  brier  and  the  bramble,  and  beholds, 
«•  Pretore,  proconsols  to  their  province 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  In  robea  of  Mace, 
Lictora  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  (heir  power, 
Legions  and  cohort*,  turtne  of  horae  and  winga : 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 
In  various  habits  on  the  Appian  road, 
Or  on  the  Emllian." 

And  then  looks  to  her  again— when  in  the  awful  Ian- 
Iptage  of  the  poet, 

•4  The  Ooth,  the  Christian,  time,  w*r,  flood  and  lire 
Have  daatt  upon  the  aeren  hlll'd  city's  pride," 


and  sees  that  the  temple  upon  the  Tarpeian  mount  has 
been  overthrown  and  rifled,  and  the  brier  and  the 
bramble  have  come  back  again,  that  owl  answers  owl 
upon  the  Palatine,  that  the  din  of  arms  and  the  active 
bustle  and  hum  of  citizens  and  functionaries  of  imperial 
Rome,  have  ceased  forever  on  the  Appian  and  Emilian 
ways,  that  no  stately  triumph  mounts  the  Capitoline  hill, 
to  administer  to  the  insatiate  ambition  of  the  rapacious 
and  remorseless  Roman,  that 

"  Cypreaa,  and  iry,  weed  and  wall  flower  grown 
Mauecl  and  massed  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch'd  crush 'd,  columns  atrown 
In  fragments,  choked  up  vaulla,  and  frescos  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps," 

now  meets  his  eye  where'er  it  turns.  Well  may  he  ex- 
claim with  such  a  prospect  before  him,  in  the  language 
of  the  same  poet, 

"  Tho  Niobe  of  nations !  there  ahe  stand*, 
Childless  and  crownleaa  in  her  voiceless  wo™. 

♦  ♦  •  » 

Alaa !  the  lofty  city  !  and  alas  ! 

The  trebly  hundred  triumphs!  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  eword,  in  bearing  fame  away. 
Alaa  for  TuJIy'a  voice,  and  Vlrgil'a  lay, 
And  Livy'a  pictured  page !" 

When  he  sees  all  these  mutations  and  revolutions  .on 
a  single  spot  of  earth,  in  the  hour  of  his  meditations  his 
mind  reverts  to  Him  who  alone  is  immutable  and  un- 
changeable, ujwn  whose  brow,  time  writes  no  wrinkles. 
"Alas,  the  pride  of  man  goes  down  with  him  into  the 
dust!  it  withers  when  the  lamp  of  his  transient  ex- 
istence flickers  out  into  the  long  slumbering  of  the 
tomb."  Eternal  youth,  eternal  majesty,  eternal  dura- 
tion, belong  only  to  the  great,  the  unchangeable  I  AM. 
The  bustling  transitory  career  of  the  mighty  of  the 
earth,  when  duly  contemplated,  should  but  the  more 
strongly  impress  on  the  mind  the  infinity,  eternity,  and 
omnipotence  of  Deity.  "  Where  now  are  they  who 
sounded  the  clarion  of  war  along  the  plains  of  Thcssaly, 
the  mount  of  Marathon  and  Samos's  rocky  isle.  The 
trumpet's  voice  hath  died  upon  the  breeze  ;  the  thou- 
sands which  it  aroused  have  gone  to  rest ;  the  castles 
which  have  been  subdued  and  won,  on  whose  walls  the 
spear  glittered  and  the  cannon  pealed,  have  crumbled 
into  dust ;  the  ivy  lingers  about  the  decaying  turrets  ; 
tho  raven  builds  her  nest  in  the  casement,  and  sends 
upon  the  ear  of  midnight  her  desolate  waitings ;  the 
owl  hoots  where  the  song  was  heard ;  and  man,  proud 
man,  who  once  fought  and  won— he  who  reared  the 
structure," 

"  Sleeps  where  all  must  alcep." 

There  is  religion,  yes  a  deep  abiding  religion  in 
such  a  retrospect  as  this,  and  the  mind  which  can  trace 
back  in  its  reflections  the  history  of  man  along  the 
pathway  of  ages,  and  sec  how  dynasties  have  been 
overthrown,  and  thrones  crumbled,  how  nations  have 
risen,  flourished  for  a  day,  then  have  declined  and  fallen, 
and  been  numbered  among  the  things  that  are  past  and 
gone,  cannot  fail  to  turn,  upon  the  principle  of  contrast, 
to  the  God  of  nature,  whose  Ihrono  is  eternal,  and 
whose  dominion  can  never  pass  away. 

Such  may  be  the  salutary  effect  of  the  reflection  of 
man,  when  man  reflects,    Let  us  now  turn  to  woman 
sec  the  character  of  her  meditations  and  reflections. 
She  perhaps  may  not,  in  her  solitary  musing,  so  much 
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delight,  as  man,  to  look  to  the  history  of  nations,  and 
draw  the  mighty  moral  from  their  fluctuations  and  vi- 
cissitudes. But  there  are  scenes  around  her — there  are 
event*  constantly  occurring  in  her  own  limited  sphere, 
which  much  more  frequently,  upon  the  principles  just 
explained,  excite  her  meditations,  and  lead  her  on  to 
religious  devotion.  Woman,  as  I  before  remarked, 
is  the  tender,  constant,  and  affectionate  nurse  of  our 
race.  Hers  is  the  heavenly  office  to  watch  the  sorrows 
of  man  and  mitigate  them,  by  her  sweet,  her  benevo- 
lent ministrations, 

"  The  very  first 
Of  human  life  mart  spring  from  womin'i  breast. 
Your  firm  small  worth  are  iaug ht  you  from  her  hp», 
Your  first  tears  quenched  by  her,  ami  your  la*  sigh* 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  woman's  hearing. 
When  men  hare  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  la*  hour  of  him  who  led  them." 

Now  this  contemplation  of  pain  and  suffering,  not- 
withstanding all  the  magnificence  which  pride  or  gran- 
deur may  spread  around  the  couch  of  sickness  and 
death,  is  calculated  to  force  upon  the  mind  the  gloomy 
truth  of  the  instability  of  the  things  of  earth,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  but  God  upon  whom  we  can  rely  amid 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  earthly  scenes.  "The  sight  of 
death,*'  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  or  of  the  great  home  of  the 
dead,  seldom  fails  to  bring  before  us  our  common  and 
equal  nature.  In  spile  of  all  the  little  distinctions  which 
a  churchyard  exhibits  in  mimic  imitations,  and  almost 
in  mockery  of  the  great  distinctions  of  life,  the  turf,  the 
stone  with  its  petty  sculpture,  and  all  the  columns  and 
images  of  the  marble  monument ;  as  wc  rend  the  in- 
scription, or  walk  over  the  sod,  wc  think  only  of  what 
lies  beneath,  in  undistinguishable  equality."  Here  then 
is  the  scene  to  which  woman  in  her  meditations  is  of- 
tcner  transported  than  man.  Our  last  sufferings  are 
longer  remembered  by  her  than  by  man — they  produce 
a  more  mighty  influence  on  her  mind,  and  frequently 
do  we  see  that  the  death  of  a  child,  of  a  husband,  of  a 
brother,  sister,  parent,  or  even  friend,  produces  a  sud- 
den but  lusting  impression  on  woman's  mind,  arrests 
her  in  her  gay  and  thoughtless  career — makes  her  re- 
flect upon  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  in  the  end  is 
the  cause  of  her  being  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  righteous,  where  she  can  ever  after,  with 
truth  and  feeling,  amid  all  her  earthly  prosperity,  ex- 
claim in  the  beautiful  language  of  Gray,  in  his  Church- 
yard, 

«« The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave 
Awa:i  alike  the  inevitable  hour, 
The  paiha  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

Sto.  Peculiar  Character  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
But  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  religious 
differences  of  the  sexes,  remains  yet  to  be  told.  It  is 
the  character  of  the  christian  religion,  and  Us  peadiar  suit- 
ability to  the  whole  female  nature  and  economy,  it  may 
boldly,  without  fear  of  contradiction  be  asserted,  that 
never  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  has  there  been 
propagated  a  religion  so  consolatory  to  woman  in  all 
her  sorrows  and  difficulties — so  liberal  in  promises — so 
congenial,  in  fine,  with  all  the  undefined  want*  and 
longings  of  her  heart,  as  the  Religion  of  Christ.  Through- 
out the  world,  in  all  ages  and  countries  where  this  reli- 
gion has  not  been  preached,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
the  great  religious  wants  of  woman  have  not  been 


administered  to.  She  has  pined,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, for  the  want  of  religious  culture,  and  has  en- 
tirely failed  to  accomplish,  in  consequence  of  it,  her 
sweetest  and  roost  graceful  destinies  on  earth. 

Shall  we  turn  for  example  to  the  boasted  polytheisti- 
cal  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  how  illy  adapted  do 
we  find  it  to  the  wonts,  the  habits,  the  sensibilities,  and 
I  may  add,  the  virtue  and  chastity  of  woman.  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  innumerable  host  of  their  divinities, 
they  numbered  some  distinguished  female  goddesses. 
Minerva,  Juno,  Diana,  Ceres,  Venus,  etc  occupied 
very  conspicuous  stations  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
But  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  compliment  U>  the 
ladies,  that  the  religion  was  one  adapted  to  the  female 
character.  When  we  come  to  examine  it,  we  perceive 
at  once  its  barbarous  and  uncivilized  origin,  and  see  that 
the  progress  of  science  and  civilization  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  merely  refined  and  polished  it,  without  adapting 
it  to  the  real  wants  of  society,  or  purging  it  of  its  enor- 
milies  and  vices. 

In  the  first  place,  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the  gods,  who 
could  shake  all  Olympus  with  his  nod,  was  not  omnipo- 
tent. He  was  restrained  by  the  fates,  and  in  constant 
apprehension  of  combinations  among  other  gods,  to  re- 
sist or  cheat  him.  Nor  was  Jupiter,  with  all  the 
gods  to  bock  him,  omnipotent.  On  one  occasion,  they 
were  all  thrown  into  consternation,  by  the  formidable  ar- 
ray of  the  giants,  who  were  attempting  to  pile  moun- 
tain on  mountain,  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  in  order  that  they 
might  scale  the  ramparts  of  heaven.  This  great  dread 
proved  the  want  of  omnipotence.  Again;  Xeoophnn 
tells  us  that  the  Lacedemonians  used  to  send  up  their 
prayers  early  in  the  morning,  to  be  beforehand  with  their 
enemies.  Sometimes,  according  to  Seneca,  p»'rs"us 
bribed  the  sexton  in  the  temple  to  secure  a  place  near 
the  god,  so  that  he  might  the  more  certainly  hear  them. 
When  the  Tyrians  were  besieged  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  they  chained  the  Hercules  in  the  temple  to  pre- 
vent his  desertion.  Augustus  Caesar,  oiler  twice  los- 
ing his  fleet  by  storm,  determined  to  insult  Neptune, 
the  god  of  the  sea,  publicly;  and  therefore  ordered  thai 
he  should  not  be  carried  in  procession  with  the  other 
gods.  And  we  ore  told,  that  after  the  death  of  Ge rrna- 
nicus  in  Rome,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  people, 
they  were  so  much  incensed  with  the  gods,  that  they 
stoned  and  renounced  them. 

I  ii  the  Iliad,  after  the  celebrated  quarrel  between  Ag* 
menon  and  Achilles,  when  the  latter  urges  his  mo- 
ther Thetis,  to  lay  his  complaints  before  Jupiter,  the 
tells  him  that  Jupiter  has  gone  in  procession  with  the 
other  gods,  to  pay  honors  to  the  Ethiopians,  sod  oa  hit 
return,  she  will  present  his  petition.  But  besides  the 
want  of  omnipotence  in  one  or  all  the  gods  combined, 
the  polytheislical  religion  presented  a  multitude  of  gods, 
among  whom  reigned  the  wildest  disorders,  the  fiercest 
contentions,  and  the  most  revolting  vices  and  crimes.  Ju- 
piter was  the  king  of  heaven,  and  he  ruled  not  like  die 
Jehovah  of  the  christian,  with  mildness  and  love,  but  de- 
pended upon  his  thunder  and  his  might.  By  these  ter- 
rible means  and  not  by  love  for  him,  his  subjects  were 
kept  in  awe.  Listen  to  him  in  the  8th  book  of  the  Had, 
where  he  forbids  the  gods  to  take  any  part  in  the  cos- 
test  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  I  give  Pop*'* 
translation.  Jupiter  does  not  speak  in  the  Uogoajreof 
mildness,  but  threatens  and  denounces  the  most  and 
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punishment  for  disobedience,  merely  because  his  power 
enables  him  to  enforce  it. 

"  What  god  but  enters  yon  forbidden  Beld, 
Who  yields  assistance  or  but  wills  to  yield ; 
Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven 
Gaeh'd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  of  heaven,"  fcc 

And  the  gods  obeyed,  not  from  love  or  affection  to  Ju- 
piter, but  from  absolute  terror,  inspired  by  his  power. 

"  The  Almighty  spoke,  nor  durst  the  powers  reply, 
A  reverend  horror  silenced  all  the  sky  ; 
Trembling  they  stood  before  the  sov'reign's  look,"  lie. 

Poor  Juno,  the  ox-eyed  Juno,  the  unfortunate  wife  of 
the  Olympic  thunderer,  was  the  most  unhappy  of  women, 
eternally  quarrelling  with  her  imperial  husband  and  com- 
plaining of  his  partiality  to  her  enemies.  Minerva,  too, 
more  beloved  by  Jupiter  than  his  own  wife,  complains  of 
him  as  raging  with  an  evil  mind,  in  perpetual  opposi- 
tion to  her  inclinations.  Old  Vulcan,  it  is  well  known, 
got  his  lameness  by  being  thrown  out  of  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter in  a  mad  fit,  occasioned  by  Vulcan's  interference 
in  behalf  of  Juno,  when  persecuted  by  her  unreasonable 
and  irascible  husband. 

The  gods,  too,  are  represented  as  frequently  engaged 
in  actual  strife  with  men,  and  with  one  another.  In  the 
20th  book  of  the  Iliad,  when  Jupiter  permits  the  gods  to 
enter  the  hitherto  forbidden  field  of  Troy,  and  take 
sides  according  to  their  inclinations,  we  have  a  regu- 
lar battle  between  them.  Diomed  wounds  no  less  than 
two  gods  in  the  engagement;  Venus,  who  went  off 
weeping  to  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  the  great  god  of  war. 
In  the  same  engagement,  we  have  Neptune  pilled 
against  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun,  and  Pallas  or  Miner- 
va, matched  with  Mars,  and  actually  prostrating  him 
by  a  huge  rock,  a  most  unfeminine,  unUuiy-likc  act. 

"  Thundering  he  fulls :  a  mass  of  monstrous  ii2e, 
And  seven  broad  acres  covers,  as  he  lies." 

This  wise,  but  most  austere  and  forbidding  old  maid, 
appears  truly  terrific  in  this  battle  of  the  gods,  and 
aeems  an  overmatch  for  all,  save  the  Olympic  thun- 
derer. 

But  again,  the  morals  of  the  gods  were  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  profligate  character.     Jupiter  was  the 
greatest  rake  of  all  the  ancient  world.  How  many  wives 
and  maidens  was  ho  represented  as  seducing  by  the 
most  unfair  means  ?  and  so  regardless  was  he  of  his  wife 
Juno,  that  she  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  girdle  and 
charms  of  Venus,  when  she  wished  to  captivate  the 
thunderer.   The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Amphitrion 
of  Aristophanes,  was  supposed  in  Greece,  to  be  very 
pleasing  to  Jupiter— that  he  was  like  all  rakes,  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  recital  of  his  prowess  in  the  arts  of 
love  and  seduction.   Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  as 
we  might  well  suppose,  after  hearing  a  description  of 
her  ungainly  hard  favored  husband,  was  no  belter  than 
the  thunderer.  Her  levities  bred  disturbances  in  heaven, 
and  heroes  on  earth.*    In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
no  one  need  wonder  at  the  account  which  St.  Peter  gives 
of  the  Gentiles  in  his  time,  that  "  they  walked  in  lasci- 
viousness,  lust,  excess  of  wine,  revcllings,  banquetings, 
and  abominable  idolatries. 

Besides  all  this,  the  polylheistical  religion  was  entirely 
inattentive  to  all  those  rules  of  morality  which  civilize 


•  The  Trojan  wanderer,  the  hero  of  the  JSneld,  was  the  son 
of  Venus,  by  Anchisea  a  mortal. 
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and  humanize  the  race  of  man,  while  they  bind  them 
together  in  peace  and  harmony  like  a  band  of  brothers. 
Minerva,  for  example,  is  represented  in  the  4lh  book  of 
the  Iliad,  as  advising  Pandnrus  to  endeavor  to  bribe 
Apollo  with  the  promise  of  a  Hecatomb  to  assist  him 
in  assassinating  Menalaus,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  a 
solemn  treaty;  and  even  Jupiter  himself  joins  with 
that  goddess  and  Juno  in  promoting  so  foul  a  murder. 
When  we  consider  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  then  think  of  the  virtues  of  the  first 
Romans,  wc  are  almost  disposed  to  assert  with  Rous- 
seau, that  virtue  seemed  to  have  been  banished  from 
heaven's  confines,  to  take  up  her  residence  on  earth. 
Did  human  nature  in  the  ancient  world,  ever  appear  in 
a  more  stern  and  dignified  altitude,  than  when  Lucrelia 
was  represented  as  worshipping  Venus,  and  still  plung- 
ing the  dagger  in  her  bqsom,  because  she  had  lost  her 
virtue  ?  What  a  practical  rebuke  was  here  given  to  the 
lascivious  queen  of  beauty. 

I  need  scarcely  conclude  this  little  episode  in  which  I 
have  been  indulging,  by  the  assertion  that  such  a  reli- 
gion was  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  human  race,  but 
particularly  of  woman.    She  likes  to  send  from  her 
closet,  or  from  her  silent  and  solitary  chamber  her 
prayers  to  heaven.  She  therefore  requires  an  all-seeing, 
all-searching  eye,  which  can  behold  her  in  the  prayerful 
moments  of  her  solitude.   She  likes  to  commune  wiih 
a  God  who  is  omnipotent  and  nble  to  heal  and  save. 
Her  nature  shudders  at  the  conflicts  and  broils  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathen — at  their  immoralities  and  vices. 
The  female  deities  are  all  gross,  lewd,  masculine  concep- 
tions, unworthy  of  the  delicacy,  chastity,  modesty  and 
grace  of  the  virtuous  female.    The  gods  were  all  un- 
worthy of  her  confidence  and  entire  trustingness.  Where 
is  the  virtuous  woman  of  the  modern  world,  who,  in  the 
hour  of  affliction  and  trial,  would  unbosom  herself  bo. 
fore  so  terrible,  so  wicked,  and  so  licentious  a  being  as 
the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients?  Or  what  female  could  bear 
to  contemplate  the  amours  of  Venus,  or  to  imitate  the 
acts,  and  the  monstrous  immorality  of  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom.   Well  then  might  the  worshippers  of  such  beings 
be  described  as  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,''  and  well 
might  St.  John,  in  view  of  such  a  religion,  exclaim  "  the 
whole  world  licth  in  wickedness." 

If  wc  turn  from  the  Polytheistic  religion  of  the  an- 
cient world,  to  the  Monotheistic  religion  of  the  Moham- 
medan, wc  shall  find  the  whole  of  this  system  more 
gloomy,  more  revolting,  and  more  repugnant  to  woman's 
feelings,  than  even  the  Polylheistical.  The  fiery  war- 
like character  of  the  prophet,  the  propagation  of  the 
religion  by  fire  and  sword— the  total  degradation  of 
the  female  character — the  seraglio  and  the  attendant 
eunuchs,  and  the  low  and  sensual  offices  of  the  black- 
eyed  Houris  in  Mohammed's  paradise,  are  all  too  revolt- 
ing to  the  women  of  christian  countries,  to  be  even  con- 
templated with  composure  for  a  moment.  We  are  not 
to  wonder  at  the  implacable  hostility  of  christian 
females  all  over  the  world  towards  the  moslem.  Women 
have  always  attended  in  considerable  numbers  the 
armies  of  Europe,  when  it  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion by  the  devastating  armies  of  the  Turks.  D*Isracli 
in  his  very  interesting  collection  of  the  curiosities  of 
literature,  has  a  chapter  on  "events,  which  have  not 
happened,"  and  gives  us  some  speculations  on  the  fate 
of  Europe,  if  the  Saracens  under  Abderam  had  beaten 
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Charles  Mattel  at  Tours.  What  woman  now  moving 
with  freedom  and  grace  in  the  social  circles  of  Chris- 
tendom, but  shudders  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  result. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  contem- 
plate its  character  for  a  moment-  And  here  shall  we 
find  a  religion  in  every  respect  suited  to  the  character  ol 
woman.  Il  has  been  truly  and  emphatically  pronounced 
to  be  a  religion  of  lame.  The  very  scheme  of  salvation 
was  conceived  by  the  Almighty  in  a  spirit  of  love.  God 
is  represented  as  so  loving  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son  to  save  it.  And  when  that  Son 
came  into  the  flesh,  and  was  asked  by  the  Pharisees 
for  the  most  important  commandments  of  the  law, 
Christ  answered,  "Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  mind ; 
and  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shall  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  Now  I  have  already  shown 
in  my  first  number,  that  woman  loves  more  tenderly, 
more  devotedly,  and  constantly  than  man.  This  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  then,  above  every  other,  is  fitted  for  lhat 
deep  abiding  love  which  woman  feels  so  much  oftcner 
than  man.  Il  is  eminently  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
that  being  whose  whole  history  has  been  pronounced  to 
be  a  history  of  the  affections.  "There  is  nothing  surely 
on  earth  (says  Mrs.  Butler,)  that  can  satisfy  and  utterly 
fulfil  the  capacity  for  loving,  which  exist  in  every 
woman's  nature.  Even  when  her  situation  in  life  is 
such  as  to  call  forth  and  constantly  keep  in  exercise  the 
best  affections  of  her  heart,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother;  it 
still  seems  to  me  as  if  more  would  be  wanting  to  fill 
the  measure  of  yearning  tenderness,  which  like  an  eter- 
nal fountain  gushes  up  in  every  woman's  heart ;  there- 
fore, I  think  il  is,  lhat  we  turn,  in  the  plenitude  of  our 
affections,  to  that  belief  which  is  a  religion  of  love, 
where  the  broadest  channel  is  open  to  receive  the  devo- 
ted ness,  the  clinging,  the  confiding  trustfulness,  which 
are  idolatry  when  spent  upon  creatures  like  ourselves, 
but  becomes  a  holy  worship  when  offered  to  heaven."* 

But  again — was  there  ever  a  being  so  congenial,  so 
suitable  to  the  character  of  woman,  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  He  condescended  to  be  born  of  woman.  Mary 
was  his  mother ;  and  while  executing  the  high  behests 
of  his  father  on  earth,  he  treated  his  mother  with  the 
most  affectionate  and  filial  tenderness.  And  then  his 
character  was  all  mildness  nnd  meekness.  He  who 
could  come  forth  in  all  the  might  of  his  father, 

"Into  terror  chang'd, 
With  countenance  too  severe  to  be  be  bold  ; 
And  full  of  wrath," 

hurl  the  fearful  host  of  fallen  and  rebellious  angels  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  chain  them  there  through  the 
endless  ages  of  eternity— could,  whilst  in  this  world, 
bear  the  scoffings,  the  revilings,  the  buffetings  of  sinful 
man,  could  beg  his  father  to  forgive  his  persecutors,  be- 
cause they  knew  not  what  they  did.  His  dominion  in 
this  world  was  not  based  upon  violence,  devastation  and 
bloodshed.  In  his  glorious  career,  he  made  no  widows 
and  orphans.  Wherever  he  moved,  he  carried  conso- 
lation and  healing  to  the  lowly  and  the  humble.  He 

•  la  an  Epiatle  supposed  to  be  wriuen  by  the  famous  Abbe 
Rence,  of  Is  Trsppe,  this  alliance  between  love  and  religion 
U  well  described,  though  rather  too  much  in  the  peculiar  style  of 
a  thoughtless  Frenchman,  "la  n'avoi*  plus  d'amaole  (aayathe 
Abbe,)HmefaUutundieu.» 


lestored  the  sick,  and  made  the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind 
10  see,  and  the  dead  to  come  forth  from  their  sepul- 
(hres.  His  kingdom  was  one  of  peace,  and  harmony, 
and  forbearance.  He  commanded  his  disciples  10  love 
one  another,  and  to  serve  his  father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  He  did  not,  like  Mohammed,  exclude  woman 
from  an  equal  participation  in  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel ;  and  he  declared  that  Mary  and  Martha  had 
chosen  that  good  part  which  should  not  be  taken  from 
them.  Woman  ministered  to  him  while  on  earth ;  she 
was  with  him  at  the  cross ;  she  was  with  him  at  his 
grave: 

"  Not  she  whh  treit'rous  kuw  her  Saviour  stung — 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue  ; 
She,  while  » pontics  ahrank,  could  danger  brave— 
Last  at  bis  croam,  and  earliest  at  his  grave." 

The  religion  of  the  cross  has  been  very  truly  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  species  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  woman.  The  promulgation  of  the  new  gos- 
pel elevated  her  at  once  to  that  station  which  she  de- 
serves, and  which  adds  so  much  to  the  refinement,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  world.  Compare  the  wo- 
man of  the  modem  with  her  of  the  ancient  world ; 
compare  the  woman  of  Christendom  with  her  of  the 
heathen,  and  then  will  you  behold  ihe  mighty  agency  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  in  the  amelioration  of  her  destiny. 
Well  then  may  woman  cleave  to  this  religion,  as  the  ark 
of  her  safety  and  dependence.  Well  may  she  worship 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  for  he  was  the  true  friend  of 
woman — the  husband  to  the  widow,  and  father  to  the 
fatherless. 

Woman  is  moat  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  every  scheme  which  curbs  the  passions  and  en- 
forces a  true  morality.  She  is  the  weaker  portion  of 
the  human  family.  When  wickedness  reigns  in  the 
land,  and  might  is  recognized  as  constituting  right,  she 
is  always  the  great  sufferer.  Behold  her  among  barba- 
rians— among  nations  and  people  engaged  in  deadly 
strife,  and  how  miserable  do  you  always  find  her  con- 
dition. Now  the  new  gospel,  in  addition  to  the  best 
religion  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world,  con- 
tains likewise  the  very  best  system  of  morality.  I  have 
always  thought  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
characterising  trails  of  the  christian  religion,  that  it  has 
ever  been  found  better  and  better  adapted  to  oar  condi- 
tion, as  the  human  race  advances  in  civilization,  know- 
ledge  and  morality ;  and  in  this  respect,  no  religion 
was  ever  found  like  it  The  sermon  of  Christ  on  the 
mount,  contains  a  system  of  morality  which  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 
dlh.  Nervous  System. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  causes  of  religious  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes,  I  have  not  adverted  to  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  physiological  differences  of  the  ner- 
vous systems  of  the  sexes.  The  whole  frame  and  ner- 
vous system  of  woman,  is  said  to  be  much  more  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  than  lhat  of  man.  Hence  an  addi- 
tional tendency  to  the  reception  of  quick  and  sudden 
impressions  of  all  kinds.  Hence  too,  the  great  prone- 
ncss  of  woman  to  irritation  and  to  hysteric  affections,  • 


•  Babington  telle  us,  that  In  orphan  aaylums,  hospital*  aad 
onnventa,  the  effect  of  contagion  ia  ao  great,  that  the  oca-vow 
disorder  of  one  female  eaaily  and  quickly  becomes  the  disorder 
of  alL  Ho  telte  us,  upon  the  authority  of  a  medical  work,  aa 
which  he  places  the  moot  implicit  reliance,  of  a  Urge  cob  rent  is 
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mid  her  liability  to  great  and  frequently  overpowering 
excitement,  in  those  religious  congregations  where  en- 
thusiasm is  propagated  by  contagion.  I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  indiscriminate  multitudes  assembled  together 
for  worship,  when  every  soul  was  concentrated,  and 
every  mind  was  mingled  in  the  same  thought ;  when 
all  hearts  were  blended  in  song — M  The  poor  man  by 
the  side  of  the  rich,  without  being  jealous,  had  forgot- 
ten his  miseries— the  rich  man  had  learned  his  indi- 
gence." All  seemed  to  have  obtained  intelligence  of 
their  bright  celestial  destiny ;  all  seemed  prepared 
for  it,  rejoicing  together,  and  all  seemed  advancing  to- 
wards iu  On  these  occasions,  I  have  always  witnessed 
more  feeling,  more  earnestness,  and  more  enthusiasm 
among  the  women  than  the  men ;  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  have  I  seen  them  cry  aloud,  and  continue  in  a  state 
of  violent  agitation  for  many  minutes.  The  greater 
nervous  irritability  of  the  female  then,  must  certainly 
be  ranked  among  the  causes  of  her  peculiarly  reli- 
gious temperament.  But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the 
causes  of  the  religious  differences  between  the  sexes. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  woman  is  more  religious 
every  where  than  man,  and  that  the  causes  assigned 
for  this  difference,  if  not  the  only  ones,  are  certainly 
the  most  important  and  most  powerful  in  their  opera- 
tion. I  will  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  deeply  inter 
esting  subject,  by  a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the 
effects  of  religion  on  the  character  of  woman. 

Effects  0/  Religion  on  Woman. 
Religion,  I  mean  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
feelings,  such  as  woman  generally  possesses,  has  un- 
doubtedly a  tendency  to  heighten  and  improve  all  those 
qualities  and  attributes  which  we  consider  as  most  es- 
sential to  the  female  character.  All  the  great  duties  of 
life,  those  of  wife,  mother,  friend,  &c  she  performs  with 
a  double  relish,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  double 
motive.  Religion  furnishes  a  new  and  powerful  impulse 
to  virtue.  Virtue,  it  is  true,  has  its  own  charms,  and 
may  be  said,  by  the  happiness  which  it  affords,  to  con- 
stitute its  own  reward ;  but  you  have  never  do  well 
fortified  it  and  guarded  it  against  dangerous  assault,  as 
when  you  have  thrown  over  it  the  sacred  panoply  of 
the  christian  religion.  Most  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  have  chimed  in  with  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
the  corrupt  portions  of  our  nature,  and  have  flattered 
and  ministered  to  some  of  the  worst  and  most  malignant 
passions  of  the  human  heart.  Not  so  with  the  christian 
religion ;  it  has  exalted  the  humble  and  meek  in  spirit, 
and  pulled  down  the  proud  and  wicked :  it  has  waged 
war  on  vice  and  the  indulgence  of  evil  passions  of  every 
description,  and  has  proclaimed  the  great  law  on  which 
the  whole  code  of  morality  hangs,  that  "  whatsoever 
ye  would  tliat  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them." 


France,  where  the  example  of  one  female  who  imitated  the  mew- 
ing  of  a  cat,  set  the  whole  convent  to  mewing,  so  a*  to  make  every 
da;  a  complete  cat  concert.  And  upon  the  authority  of  Garden,  he 
tell*  of  a  nun  in  a  German  convent,  who  commenced  biting  her 
companions  like  a  mad  dog.  The  contagion  eprcad  from  one  to 
the  other,  until  all  in  the  nunnery  were  affected  with  this  rabid 
humor,  which  ipread  from  convent  to  convent  until  it  reached 
Rome.  These  caaea,  however,  if  they  actually  occurred,  were 
of  a  rery  extraordinary  character,  and  cnuld  only  happen  under 
such  circumstances  as  generally  attend  on  tho  secluded,  contem- 
plative and  eccantric  life  of  a  convent,  which  nature  never  in- 
tended to  be  the  life  of  a  rational,  active,  soda)  being. 


The  religious  female  then,  in  addition  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary motives  which  can  incite  to  virtue,  has  the  addi- 
tional one  of  wishing  to  please  her  God  and  of  provid- 
ing for  her  happiness  hereafter.  Religion  softens  and 
disciplines  the  feelings,  it  quickens  and  heightens  the 
tender  sensibilities,  and  increases  all  the  sympathies  of 
our  nature.  It  throws,  in  fine,  a  drapery  of  grace,  of 
amiableness  and  loveliness  over  the  whole  female  cha- 
racter. Woman  is  never  so  lovely  as  in  the  quiet  un- 
obtrusive discharge  of  her  religious  duties.  "Men," 
says  Dr.  Cogan,  "contemplate  a  female  atheist  with 
more  disgust  and  horror,  than  if  she  possessed  the 
hardest  features  embossed  with  carbuncles."  Even 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
turn  frequently  with  disgust  from  unbelieving  women ; 
they  know  too  well  the  value  of  religion  and  piety  in 
the  mother  and  the  wife ;  they  know  full  well  that  the 
religious  woman  is  generally  tho  one  who  loves  most 
tenderly,  most  engrossingly,  and  most  constantly. 
There  is  a  mysterious  connection  between  even  human 
love  and  religion.  Rousseau  has  long  ago  remarked 
upon  the  similarity  of  the  languages  of  the  two.*  How 
soon  does  a  man  in  love,  convert  his  mistress  into  an 
angel;  he  is  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  her;  he 
kneels  at  her  thrine ;  he  worships,  he  adores  her;  'tis 
heaven  where  she  is,  torment  where  she  is  not. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  some  of  the  effects  of  human 
love  on  man ;  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  same 
powerful,  mysterious  agent,  that  woman  can  frequently 
do  so  much  for  the  cause  of  religion.  There  are  few 
men  who  can  be  deeply  devoted  to  a  pious  female  with- 
out a  deep  sense  of  the  beauty,  the  loveliness,  and  the 
holiness  of  true  religion.  I  once  knew  a  being  who 
loved,  and  loved  devotedly  a  pious  lady.  I  have  seen 
him  gaze  on  her,  as  she  moved  before  him  in  all  the 
loveliness  of  modesty  and  grace.  Her  looks,  her  words, 
her  actions,  were  all  the  subject  of  his  intensest  thoughts. 
I  do  believe  he  had  wrought  them  into  a  science,  which 
ho  did  most  dearly  love  to  study. 

"  She  could  bend  him  to  her  ev*ry  will, 
His  soul's  emotions  all  were  in  her  power." 

This  being  was  not  an  unbeliever,  but  yet  he  was  in- 
different towards  religion.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had 
felt  the  sweet  influence  of  human  love,  his  mind  as- 
sumed decidedly  a  religious  cast;  his  thoughts  were 
more  frequently  turned  on  high.  He  declared,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  affections,  that  he  felt  an  indescribable 
pleasure  in  kneeling  beside  the  object  of  his  affections 
at  the  altar,  and  mingling  his  prayers  with  hers.  He 
felt  a  deeper  veneration  and  love  for  the  God  of  nature, 
because  that  God  was  loved  by  her,  whose  pure  love, 
in  his  mind  at  least,  could  sanctify  and  hallow  every 
object  which  it  embraced.  Reader!  you  who  have  wan- 
dered into  distant  climes,  have  you  not  sometimes  at 
sunset  hour,  when  the  great  orb  of  day  was  pouring  his 
last  flood  of  dimmed  light  over  a  world  fast  sinking  into 
rest,  when  every  breeze  had  died  away  and  every  noise 
was  hushed,  reflected,  with  feelings  which  no  language 
could  adequately  describe,  that  the  same  great  luminary 
might  be  shedding  his  light  on  the  dear  friends  of  your 
bosom,  and  that  she  whom  you  most  tenderly  loved, 


*  He  say*  that  "  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  borrows  the  lan- 
guage of  love ;  the  enthusiasm  of  love  borrows  the  language  of 

devotion." 
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might  then,  perhaps  far  away,  be  gazing  on  the  same 
object  ?  With  feelings  liko  these,  would  the  being  just 
described  direct  his  prayers  and  thoughts  to  heaven. 
It  almost  seemed  to  him  that  they  met  hert  there,  and 
held  communion  together. 

And  yet,  be  not  surprised,  ho  never  told  his  tale  of 
love  to  her!  She  might  have  known  it,  for  acts  and  looks 
are  more  eloquent  than  words.  But  tho  impression  pro- 
duced on  this  individual  by  the  absorbing  affection  which 
he  felt  for  one  pious  woman,  remained  with  him ;  he  de- 
clares that  the  bare  remembrance  of  her  who  seems  to 
him  even  now  a  vision  of  loveliness  and  piety  on  earth, 
has  made  him  a  better  and  a  holier  man.  He  can  truly 
and  feelingly  declare  in  those  exquisite  lines  of  Pe- 
trarch's, whose  beauty  no  translation  can  express, 

"  Grntil  mis  donna,  io  veggio 
Nel  mover  do'  vnatri  orchi  on  dolce  turns 
Che  mi  mostra  la  vis  chc  si  ciel  conduce." 

Yes,  and  there  are  thousands  besides  who,  like  him, 
have  been  indebted  to  pious  females  for  that  "sweet 
light*1  which  illumines  the  path  to  heaven. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  female  communicants  in 
our  country,  form  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  church.  If  you  will  examine  into  this  small 
comparative  number  of  male  communicants,  you  will 
find  that  one-half,  or  perhaps  three-fourths  have  been 
brought  into  the  church  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
female  influence.  But  wo  must  remember  that  this 
great,  this  salutary  influence  of  woman,  is  exercised 
through  the  medium  of  her  example,  and  of  the  sweet 
propriety  and  purity  of  her  demeanor  before  God  and 
man.  She  need  not  preach  her  own  goodness,  like  the 
Pharisee ;  she  need  not  obtrude  her  sentiments,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  tho  fanatic,  on  those  around  her.  It  is  not 
her  province  to  go  upon  the  highway  and  compel  all  to 
come  in  to  the  feast.  She  is  not  the  being  to  force  you 
by  denunciation  and  terror,  to  enter  the  church ;  all  this 
is  offensive,  but  particularly  so  in  a  modest  female.* 

Under  the  present  system  of  education  it  is  rarely 
the  case  that  woman  can  discuss  with  grace,  and 
elegance,  and  truth,  the  doctrinal  points  of  religion. 
"  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  is  a  text  which 
every  woman  should  bear  constantly  in  mind.  A  female 
persecutor  is  the  most  odious  of  her  sex.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  bigoted,  bloody-minded  Mary,  queen 
of  England,  was  the  most  unlovely  woman  mentioned 
in  the  page  of  English  history  ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
blame  her  equally  bigoted  husband,  in  withholding  all 
affection  and  love  from  a  woman  who  resembled  him  so 
closely.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  bigoted  husband 
can  love  a  ferocious,  blood-thirsty,  bigoted  wife. 

Mrs.  Sandford  blames  those  enthusiastic  females  "who 
wander  about  from  house  to  house,  retailing  the  spiritu- 
al errors  of  the  day,  feeling  the  religious  pulse,  dispens- 
ing prescriptions,  and  giving  notoriety,  at  least,  to  eve- 
ry new  nostrum  which  would  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  weak  and  wayward  christians;  going  about  with 
their  Utile  casket  of  specifics,  they  excite  and  foster  the 

•  St.  Peter  speaks  in  the  following  terms,  to  christian  ladies 
whose  husbands  were  not  jet  converted  tothe  new  faith :  "  Like- 
wise ye  wires  be  in  subjection  to  your  husbands,  that  If  any  obey 
not  the  word,  they  also  without  the  word,  may  be  won  by  the 
conversation  of  the  wives,  while  they  behold  your  thmite  conr ro- 
tation coupled  with  fear."  This  recommendation  of  the  apostle, 
marks  out  the  true  province  of  woman  in  matters  of  religion. 


diseases  they  affect  to  cure."  Such  enthusiasm  as  this, 
she  well  observes,  "  bears  not  the  rose  of  Sharon,  but 
the  apple  of  discord :  not  clusters  of  the  celestial  vine, 
but  spurious  berries,  which  have  the  form,  but  not  the 
sweetness  of  the  genuine  fruit.''  There  is  a  something 
in  ths  quiet,  meek,  gentle,  and  unobtrusive  aspect  and 
demeanor  of  the  truly  pious  woman,  which,  of  itself, 
produces  a  mighty  influence  on  the  other  sex.  In  the 
collection  of  Lely's  famous  Windsor  Beauties,  there  is 
one  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  rivets  it 
in  steadfast  and  cxtatic  gaze,  it  is  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
N'otL  In  Mrs.  Jameson's  description  of  those  Beauties, 
I  have  been  more  struck  with  Mrs.  Nott,  although  her 
tale  is  untold,  than  with  any  in  the  collection,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  beautiful,  the  lovely  Miss  Hamil- 
ton. This  fair  creature  is  represented  with  her  book, 
and  her  flowers,  and  her  village  church,  in  the  back 
ground.  These  are  the  beautiful  and  graceful  appen- 
dages of  piety  and  virtue.  "As  for  the  picture,"  says 
Mrs.  J.  "  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  that  slander  has 
never  breathed  upon  those  features  to  sully  them  to  our 
fancy ;  that  sorrow,  which  comes  to  all,  can  never  come 
there."  Gazing  on  such  a  lovely,  1  had  like  to  have  said 
holy  picture,  well  might  she  exclaim,  "  Is  there  no  pow- 
er in  conjuration  to  make  those  ruby  lips  unclose  and 
reveal  all  we  long  to  know?  Are  they  forever  silent? 
The  soul  that  once  inhabited  there,  that  looked  through 
those  mild  eyes,  the  heart  that  beat  beneath  that  modest 
vest ;  are  they  fled  and  cold  ?  And  of  all  the  thoughts, 
the  feelings,  the  hopes,  the  joys,  the  fears,  'the  hoard 
of  unsunn'd  griefs'  that  once  had  their  dwelling  there; 
is  this — this  surface — where  beauty  yet  lives,  'clothed 
in  the  rainbow  tints  of  heaven,'  but  mute,  cold,  impas- 
sive— all  that  remains."  And  such  will  ever  be  the 
curiosity  which  a  meek,  beautiful,  and  pious  female, 
will  excite  in  the  bosom  of  sensibility  and  affection. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

She  like  a  solitary  rose  that  springs 
In  the  first  warmth  of  summer  days,  and  flings 
A  perfume  the  more  sweet  because  alone 
Just  bursting  Into  beauty,  with  a  Mae— 

The  gontle  ease,  and  simple  tranquillity  which  reigned 
at  Chalgmvc,  found  me  its  most  obedient  vassal.  I 
lounged  in  the  library  the  whole  day,  devouring  with  a 
morbid  appetite,  romance,  poetry,  and  light  fantasy. 
I  shunned  the  gay  circle  of  its  inmates,  not  through  mis- 
anthropy or  boyish  modesty,  but  from  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  the  form  and  spirit  of  social  intercourse.  I 
communed  alone  with  myself,  and  in  the  wanton  dreams 
which  a  sickly  fancy  conjured  before  me,  I  was  alter- 
nately the  victim  of  caprice,  restlessness,  and  disquie- 
tude. Though  secluded  I  was  not  solitary — though  a 
hermit  I  was  not  a  misanthrope.  Arthur  Ludwell  was 
a  little  nucleus,  about  whom  the  affections  and  friend- 
ships of  the  whole  household  gathered  themselves.  His 
occasional  visits  to  the  library — his  frank  and  open  ad- 
dress, and  his  serious  and  manly  sense,  all  conspired 
to  leach  me  the  value  of  his  usefulness,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  my  own  worthlessness.  He  could  lau^h  at 
my  sentimental  reveries,  yet  he  had  a  deep  and  chas- 
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tened  taste  for  poetry  ;  and  though  he  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  elastic  youth,  he  could  read  me  a  homily  on  the 
errors  of  an  ill  regulated  mind,  with  all  the  grave  solem- 
nity of  reverend  age.  His  expostulations — the  remon- 
strances of  my  mother,  and  the  broad  hints  about  bad 
breeding  which  the  old  dining-room  servant  gave  me, 
could  not  seduce  me  from  my  much  loved  retreat.  1 
adhered  to  its  fascinations  even  as  the  ivy  to  the  falling 
tower,  and  was  simple  enough  to  believe  that  wisdom 
was  gained  by  the  bopeep  game  between  reason,  fan- 
cy and  folly. 

One  morning  while  I  was  engaged  in  my  usual  spec- 
ulations, the  door  of  the  library  was  suddenly  opened, 
and  Lucy  entered,  exclaiming !  "  Your  cousin  lsa  has 
arrived  ;  shut  your  books !  and  do,  my  dear  Lionel,  ar- 
range your  disordered  dress.  Look  at  your  dishevelled 
hair.  Twill  curl  in  graceful  ringlets !  and  now  do  take 
it  away  from  your  pale  and  melancholy  brow."  Twin- 
ing her  fingers  in  my  hair,  "  I  declare,"  cried  she,  "  I 
will  not  leave  you  till  you  come  into  the  parlor,  lsa  is 
a  lovely  girl,  and  is  now  receiving  the  affectionate  salu- 
tations of  the  whole  family.  Do,  for  my  sake !  for  our 
mother's !  and  for  the  character  of  the  name  you  bear, 
grant  my  request.''  I  could  not  hesitate,  when  she  im- 
pressed her  entreaty  with  a  kiss  ;  and  promising  that  I 
would  appear  before  my  cousin,  I  soon  commenced 
the  unusual  labors  of  my  toilette.  I  felt  a  wish,  from 
some  unaccountable  emotion,  to  impress  my  cousin  with 
my  appearance,  and  went  into  my  toilette  as  a  warrior 
into  an  armory.  Scipio's  countenance  was  lit  up  with 
joy,  when  I  summoned  his  assistance ;  and  with  much 
deference  he  ventured  to  hope  that  I  would  now  let  the 
old  books  rest — that  I  would  sometimes  sail  in  our  plea- 
sure boat — that  I  would  look  at  the  Janus  colts — that 
I  would  let  him  go  with  me  to  our  old  walks,  and  that 
wc  would  be  boys  again. 

So  soon  as  I  had  descended  into  the  parlor,  my  mother 
advancing  towards  me,  led  me  to  a  recess  in  the  dor- 
mant window  ;  and  with  much  solemnity  introduced  me 
in  due  form  to  my  cousin  lsa  Gordon !  My  fair  rela- 
tive was  much  abashed  at  the  gravity  of  my  introduc- 
tion, and  something  like  fear  checked  the  furtive  glance 
which  was  beaming  over  her  countenance.  For  my 
own  part  I  was  confused,  alarmed,  and  agitated,  and 
trembled  beneath  that  silent  eloquence,  and  impassioned 
sympathy,  which  in  making  woman  lovely,  ever  makes 
man  a  fool.  To  me  the  situation  was  painful  and  sin- 
gular, for  I  had  never  before  quailed  under  the  smiles 
or  frowns  of  female  society.  I  had  gained  their  con- 
tempt by  apathy  ;  and  studiously  avoiding  the  little  at- 
tentions demanded  by  the  honor  of  gallantry,  I  stood 
among  them  a  heartless  being,  whose  company  was  tol- 
erated only  because  his  satire  was  dangerous. 

"  I  am  truly  happy  to  see  you  at  Chalgrave/'  were 
the  first  words  which  were  stammered  through  my  con- 
fusion ! 

She  blushed  more  deeply  when  I  had  spoken,  and 
was  hesitating  a  reply,  when  Lucy  advancing  relieved 
her  from  her  embarrassment.  At  the  call  of  my  mother 
they  moved  across  the  room,  and  I  was  left  gazing  in 
mute  rapture,  at  the  grace  and  sylph-like  gentleness, 
which  characterized  the  footsteps  of  my  cousin. 

This  was  lsa  Gordon  !  that  morning  star  which  still 
shines  on  with  purity  and  brightness  over  the  dark  hori- 
zon of  memory,  and  which  even  now  pours  its  bold  and 


mellow  light  over  the  dreary  waste  of  my  affections. 
Though  not  of  tall  stature,  her  form  was  one  of  exqui- 
site grace  and  symmetry,  and  her  beauty  mingled  itself 
with  the  eye  and  memory  of  the  beholder.  Her  golden 
locks  relieved  a  blushing  check,  where  laughing  sum- 
mer had  set  its  seal,  while  her  countenance  expressed  a 
sensibility,  intelligence,  sweetness  of  temper  and  inno- 
cence which  disarmed  flattery,  and  kindled  affection. 
She  was  grave  more  from  gentle  thoughtfulness  than 
melancholy ;  and  the  low,  rich  and  soft  music  of  her 
voice,  stole  upon  the  heart  like  the  swelling  cadence  of 
the  iEolian  harp.  To  firmness  she  united  delicacy  of 
character,  and  possessing  softness  without  weakness, 
humility  without  arrogance,  and  beauty  without  affec- 
tation, her  life  became  a  rare  and  happy  combination 
of  dignity,  elevation  and  gentleness,  with  the  virtues 
which  ennoble  man,  and  the  winning  graces  which  en- 
dear woman.  She  was  in  all  the  pride  and  power  of 
conquering  seventeen,  yet  still  no  girlishness  weakened 
the  unobtrusive  dignity  of  her  character.  Romance 
might  have  decked  her  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues  of  its 
fond  imaginings.  Poetry  might  have  lingered  around 
the  silent  purity  of  her  life,  but  reason  alone  could  truly 
love— and  wisdom  adore  her. 

On  that  day  I  felt  a  new  passion  adding  itself  to  my 
dreamy  solitude ;  and  when  I  returned  to  my  tranquil 
room,  I  found  myself  the  victim  of  wild  and  impassioned 
love,  betraying  every  symptom  of  its  curious  and  way- 
ward power.  I  was  alternately  humble  and  arrogant — 
stubborn  and  infirm — now  a  gallant  cavalier,  winning 
woman's  heart  by  martial  prowess — now  a  finished 
coxcomb  with  a  plentiful  store  of  that  harmless  folly, 
which  is  frittered  away  from  common  sense,  and  now  a 
rhyme  stricken  poet,  drawing  inspiration  from  my  own 
distempered  vanity,  and  struggling  for  metre  in  the 
odds  and  ends  of  language.  I  loved  with  a  holy  and 
fervent  ardor ;  yet  the  purity  which  I  fondly  believed 
was  the  characteristic  of  my  passion,  was  stained  into 
gross n ess  by  individual  pride.  Self  love  made  me  a 
little  deity,  and  woman's  regard  was  an  offering  de- 
manded by  my  insatiate  egotism.  I  do  not  know  that 
1  erred  more  than  most  young  lovers,  in  thus  reasoning 
fronr  the  cause  to  the  effect,  and  in  believing  that  the 
existence  of  love  arises  solely  from  our  own  latent 
merits  and  fascinations.  Kindness  makes  us  arrogant, 
while  pride  deduces  from  a  blush  or  a  smile,  positive 
evidence  of  woman's  unhesitating  love.  If  she  reason 
with  the  folly  of  our  passion,  she  is  cold— if  she  shew 
the  least  sunshine  of  tenderness,  she  is  indelicate,  and  if 
she  exercise  the  common  prudence  of  a  reasoning  being, 
she  is  a  coquette.  Man  must  have  all  the  constancy  of 
her  love,  ail  the  devotion  of  her  guileless  heart,  and  he 
alone  must  mould  its  delicate  texture  to  the  wanton 
caprice  of  his  own  vanity.  He  grants  her  all  (hat  love 
which  he  can  spare  from  the  faction  and  turmoil  of  the 
world,  and  demands  in  return  her  esteem  for  his  errors, 
and  her  adoration  for  his  infirmities.  Wc  treat  them 
as  fools,  when  we  breathe  our  false  and  treacherous 
love,  and  thus  cheat  ourselves  into  a  belief  of  our  own 
purity  and  truth.  A  woman  of  dignity  will  smile  at 
the  fantastic  tricks  which  duplicity  enacts  before  her; 
and  if  she  truly  love  she  will  crush  our  pride  by  cold- 
ness, and  blind  the  searching  eye  of  our  vanity  by  in- 
difference. She  risks  her  total  happiness — she  nobly 
throws  all  her  treasured  hopes  into  the  scale  of  marriage, 
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and  when  once  resolved,  she  hesitates  no  longer  over 
the  trembling  sacrifice  of  her  implicit  confidence.  Man 
calls  the  considerations  of  her  judgment  insincerity — 
and  the  justifiable  warfare  of  defence— coquetry.  He 
loves  from  pride  ;  while  prudence  teaches  her  to  inspire 
him  with  that  true  passion,  which  takes  its  brightness 
like  the  diamond,  only  from  the  attrition  of  its  own 
fragments. 

Excited  by  the  influence  of  my  new  passion,  I  became 
a  being  of  different  habits,  and  boldly  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  that  social  circle  whose  gaiety  I  had  shunned. 
The  rays  of  lore  had  beamed  athwart  the  darkness  of 
my  solitude,  and  I  basked  in  their  brilliancy  till  seclu- 
sion lost  its  philosophy  and  study  its  excitement.  I 
was  happy  only  in  the  company  of  Isa  Gordon,  and 
revelled  like  a  martyr,  in  the  funereal  pyre,  which  con- 
sumed my  tranquillity.  With  the  quick  penetration  of 
her  sex  she  perceived  my  love,  and  though  it  hourly 
disported  its  vagaries  before  her,  it  failed  to  move  either 
her  serenity  of  temper,  or  unbend  her  dignity  of  char- 
acter. In  her  intercourse  with  me  she  was  courteous, 
kind  and  polite,  and  I  vainly  labored  to  find  some  of 
those  thousand  signs  of  reciprocal  attachment  with 
which  egotism  flatters  pride,  and  with  which  vanity 
sustains  folly.  I  thought  she  was  cold  and  heartless, 
and  have  often  gazed  on  her  beauty  with  that  chilled 
rapture  which  would  dwell  on  the  rainbow  that  lends 
its  glittering  canopy  to  tho  brow  of  the  glacier. 

Time  wore  away  on  downy  feet,  and  the  period  was 
rapidly  approaching  when  Isa  was  to  leave  Chalgrave, 
and  I  was  to  enter  college.  I  dared  not  breathe  my 
love ;  for  though  blinded  by  excess  of  passion,  I  had 
enough  of  reason  to  know  that  I  should  be  rejected  ;  but 
could  she  refuse  when  I  plainly  declared  my  senti- 
ments ?  My  vanity  whispered  her  acceptance,  and  I 
believed  that  her  indifference  proceeded  not  from  dis- 
like but  from  my  silence  on  that  necessary  and  impor- 
tant declaration  which  the  pride  and  pretended  igno- 
rance of  every  woman  imperiously  demands. 

"  You  are  singularly  romantic,  Lionel !"  said  she,  as 
I  wns  earnestly  employed  in  repeating  some  wild  stanzas 
which  I  had  inscribed  to  the  evening  star !  "  W^at  a 
curious  conceit  to  make  it  the  bridal  torch  of  the  moon, 
and  why  people  it  with  the  genius  of  light.  Many  a 
poet  has  sighed  away  his  sense  in  searching  for  meta- 
phors to  exalt  it— yet  it  still  shines  on,  careless  of  the 
poor  folly  which  labors  to  adorn  it.'* 

M  There  is  destiny  in  it,  Isa !  and  even  now  as  it  arrests 
your  gaze,  docs  it  not  tell  thee  of  futurity  ?  and  docs  it 
not  give  a  dreamy  melancholy — an  incoherent  imagin- 
ing to  thy  young,  thy  cold,  thy  uncorrupled  heart  ?'* 

"  My  heart  cold !"  replied  she,  smiling,  M  What  a 
happy  poet !  In  one  moment  basking  in  the  light  of 
the  evening  star,  and  in  the  next  ungenerously  censur- 
ing a  heart  of  which  you  know  nothing." 

"  1  do  know  it !  I  know  that  you  have  chilled  its  bet- 
ter feelings  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  from  long 
obedience  to  stern  prudence,  you  cannot,  dare  not  love! 
You  have  seen  the  sincerity  of  my  passion,  and  you 
have  trampled  on  the  purity  of  that  love  which  adores 
you !  Hear  me,  dear  Isa,"  I  continued,  seizing  her 
hand  and  arresting  her  departure,  "  hear  my  unworthy 
love.   I  am  a  wretched,  desolate  being,  and  live  alone." 

"Lionel!"  said  she,  suddenly  interrupting  mc,  "I 
do  not  love  you!    You  have  noble  qualities,  and  a 


genius  which  promises  the  highest  distinctions  of  fame. 
Forget  your  idle  passion,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall 
ever  retain  for  you  the  moat  affectionate  friendship. 
Enter  into  the  busy  throng  of  the  world,  and  you 
will  quickly  gain  that  chastened  wisdom  which  can 
laugh  to  scorn  all  your  boyish  dreams  of  romance,  and 
in  the  race  of  ambition  you  must  and  will  forget  your 
fancied  sorrows.    Is  it  not  true  that 

•  Lot*  Mtdom  haunts  the  breast  where  learning  lies 
And  Venus  sets — ere  Mercury  can  rise.'" 

**  I  did  not  reckon  on  insult,"  I  replied  with  much 
temper,  "  nor  did  I  wish  you  to  read  me  a  homily  on 
the  extravagance  of  that  passion  which  you  alone  ha?e 
caused.   You  may  scorn,  yet  I  can  love." 

Lucy,  accompanied  by  Arthur  Ludwdl,  appeared  at 
this  moment,  and  relieved  me  from  a  scene  of  distress, 
confusion,  and  embarrassment.  They  returned  with 
Isa  to  the  parlor ;  and  I,  in  a  state  of  tempestuous  feel- 
ing and  subdued  pride,  sauntered  to  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake.  A  w  hi  p-jtonr- trill  seated  on  the  leaf? ess 
branch  of  a  ruined  oak,  was  carolling  his  funereal  notes  to 
the  responsive  echoes  of  the  forest.  The  moon  was  rising 
far  in  the  East,  and  the  broad  sea  before  me  had  already 
flushed  its  rippled  surface  in  her  mellow  light.  Here 
and  there  in  the  fretted  horizon,  might  be  dimly  dis- 
covered the  diminished  sail,  or  the  fniil  bark  of  the 
silent  fisherman.  All  nature  was  slumbering  in  death- 
like solitude,  while  I  alone  was  the  rude  string  whose 
vibrations  jarred  into  discord  the  peaceful  scene  around 
In  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride  I  solemnly  re- 
solved to  conquer  my  unrequited  passion.  I  returned 
to  Chalgrave,  proud,  stubborn  and  unconquerable.  I 
looked  up  to  its  dreary  grandeur  and  my  eye  caught 
the  light  form  of  Isa  flitting  athwart  a  window.  My 
obstinacy  vanished  like  the  mist  of  the  morning,  and  I 
wns  again  the  creature  of  love,  hope,  and  imagination. 

On  the  succeeding  day  she  quitted  Chalgrave.  Her 
parting  interview  was  simple  and  affecting.  A  kiss  for 
my  mother— a  tear  for  Lucy,  and  a  smile  for  me,  were 
the  little  legacies  her  affections  bequeathed.  With 
strained  eye  and  intense  interest,  I  watched  the  chariot 
which  bore  her  away,  and  when  it  had  sunk  into  the 
forest,  I  turned  off  to  meditate  on  her  virtues  and  dream 
on  her  beauty.  My  old  nurse  gently  touching  me* 
placed  in  my  hand  a  little  packet  which  she  said  Miss 
Isa  had  left  for  me.  I  tore  off*  the  envelope,  and  a  golden 
locket  fell  at  my  feet,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  faint 
though  legible  lines,  "  Dbina  /org ei."  That  memento 
is  now  on  my  heart— a  holy  relic  of  the  wreck  of  my 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Meeaenrer. 
TO  H.  W*  M. 

When  the  cup  is  pledged,  and  the  bright  wine  flowing, 
At  the  festal  board,  in  the  halls  of  light ; 

And  gentle  eyes,  like  stars  are  glowing. 
In  the  cloudless  sky  of  a  summer's  night : 

Ob !  breathe  but  my  name  o'er  the  wine,  for  yet 

I  will  dare  to  believe  that  all  will  not  forget. 

When  the  moon  looks  out  on  the  leafy  bowers, 
Where  the  gla dsome daugh ters ofbeau ty  are  wreali  un  j 

The  brightest  and  fairest  of  all  the  flowers. 
To  crown  their  altars  with  incense  breathing, 

Oh,  name  one  flower  for  the  absent  one, 

Who  forgotten  by  thee  is  remembered  by  none. 
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In  that  home,  to  thee  brightest  and  best  upon  earth, 
Where  the  spirits  thou  lovestare  yearning  to  greet  thee, 

When  round  the  light  of  the  household  hearth, 
The  smiles  and  the  tears  of  affection  greet  thee, 

Mid  the  beam  of  the  smile  and  the  glow  of  the  tear, 

Shall  a  thought  ever  whisper  "  I  wish  he  were  here  ?" 

For  if  life  were  changed,  and  its  beamings  of  gladness, 
Were  shrouded  in  gloom  by  the  veil  of  sorrow, 

And  the  pale  cold  shade  of  unaltered  sadness, 
Found  no  ray  of  hope  in  the  coming  morrow  ; 

Each  pang  could  but  render  more  precious  to  me, 

The  friendship  of  M***,  the  beauty  of  B. 

MORN  A. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LINKS 

Written  on  being  accused  of  coldness  of  character  and  manners 
by  aome  friends — 1830. 

They  call  me  cold — they  know  me  not,  nor  can  they 
understand 

The  warmth  of  my  affections,  by  the  breeze  ofkmdness 
fanned ; 

My  feelings  may  not  show  themselves  in  countenance 
or  voice, 

But  my  heart  can  weep  with  those  who  weep— with 

those  who  sing,  rejoice ! 
My  beat  affections  lie  concealed— I  bring  them  not  to 

light, 

For  I  know  that  those  with  whom  1  dwell  can  never 

read  them  right ; 
But  their  fountain,  tho'  it  calmly  flow,  is  warm  and  full 

and  deep, 

And  the  stream  of  love  within  my  breast,  tho'  #i/mf, 

does  not  sleep. 
To  all  the  dearest  ties  of  life  I  cling  most  tenderly ; 
And  the  few  whose  unbought  love  is  mine,  compose  the 

world  to  me: 

It  is  not  those  who  feel  the  most  their  feelings  best  ex- 
press, 

Nor  those  the  most  sincerely  fond,  who  with  the  tongue 
can  bless — 

The  paltry  counterfeit  may  shine  with  radiancy  as 
bright 

As  the  costly  gem  which  monarchs  wear — may  look  as 

pure  and  white ; 
The  artificial  rose  may  glow  with  a  color  full  as  fair 
As  the  lovely  flower  which  nature  rears  in  sunshine  and 

in  air; 

'Tis  time,  and  time  alone,  can  show  the  real  gem  and 
flower, 

And  time  will  oft  on  those  we  love,  exert  its  magic 
power; 

It  may  change  the  beaming  smiles  to  frowns,  kind  greet- 
ings to  disdain, 

And  cause  the  »<emtnj  friend  to  scorn  our  poverty  and 
pain. 

Oh !  it  is  not  thus  with  me,  I  know,  the  tide  of  feeling 
flows; 

Affection  may  not  speak  in  looks,  but  in  my  bosom 
glows, 

With  a  warmth  which  time  can  never  chill,  scarce  in- 
juries suppress, 

And  my  heart  responds  to  every  tone  of  the  voice  of 
tenderness.  b.  a.  s. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mtwenger. 
the  Dear,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl  of  the  A  By- 
Yet  deem  not,  though  so  dark  her  path, 

Heaven  strew'd  no  comforts  o'er  her  lot, 
Or  in  its  bitter  cup  of  wrath 

The  healing  drop  of  balm  forgot 

Oh  no! — with  meek,  contented  mind, 

The  needle's  humble  task  to  ply, 
At  the  full  board  her  place  to  find, 

Or  close  in  sleep  the  placid  eye, 

With  order's  unobtrusive  charm 

Her  simple  wardrobe  to  dispose, 
To  press  of  guiding  care  the  arm, 

And  rove  whenfAutumn's  bounty  flows, 

With  Touch  so  exquisitely  true, 

That  vision  stands  astonish'd  by, 
To  recognize  with  ardor  due 

Some  friend  or  benefactor  nigh, 

Her  hand  mid  childhood's  curls  to  place, 
From  fragrant  buds  the  breath  to  steal, 

Of  stranger-guest  the  brow  to  trace, 
Are  pleasures  left  for  her  to  feel. 

And  often  o'er  her  hour  of  thought, 

Will  burst  a  laugh  of  wildest  glee, 
As  if  the  living  forms  she  caught 

On  wit's  fantastic  drapery, 

As  if  at  length,  relenting  skies 

In  pity  to  her  doom  severe, 
Had  bade  a  mimic  morning  rise, 

The  chaos  of  tho  soul  to  cheer. 

Bat  who,  with  energy  divine, 

May  tread  that  undiscovcr'd  maze, 
Where  Nature,  in  her  curtain'd  shrine, 

The  strange  and  new-born  Thought  arrays? 

Where  quick  perception  shrinks  to  find 

On  eye  and  ear  the  envious  seal, 
And  wild  ideas  throng  the  mind, 

Which  palsied  speech  may  ne'er  reveal; 

Where  instinct,  like  a  robber  bold, 
Steals  sever»d  links  from  Reason's  chain, 

And  leaping  o'er  her  barrier  cold 
Proclaims  the  proud  precaution  vain : 

Say,  who  shall  with  magician's  wand 

That  elemental  mass  compose, 
Where  young  affections  pure  and  fond 

Sleep  like  the  germ  mid  wintry  snows  ? 

Who,  in  that  undecipher'd  scroll 

The  mystic  characters  may  see, 
Save  Him  who  reads  the  secret  soul, 

And  holds  of  life  and  death  the  key  ? 

Then,  on  thy  midnight  journey  roam, 
Poor  wandering  child  of  ray  less  gloom, 

And  to  thy  last  and  narrow  home 
Drop  gently  from  this  living  tomb. 
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Yes,  uninterpreted  and  drear, 

Toil  onward  with  benighted  mind, 
Still  kneel  at  prayers  thou  canst  not  hear, 

And  grope  for  truth  thou  may'st  not  find. 

No  scroll  of  friendship  or  of  love, 

Must  breathe  its  language  o'er  thy  heart, 

Nor  that  Blest  Book  which  guides  above, 
Its  message  to  thy  soul  impart. 

But  Thou  who  didst  on  Calvary  die, 
Flows  not  thy  mercy  wide  and  free  7 

Thou,  who  didst  rend  of  death  the  tie, 
Is  Nature's  seal  too  strong  for  thee  ? 

And  Thou,  oh  Spirit  pure,  whose  rest 

Is  with  the  lowly,  contrite,  train, 
Illume  the  temple  of  her  breast, 

And  cleanse  of  latent  ill  the  stain. 

That  she  whose  pilgrimage  below 
Was  night  that  never  hoped  a  morn, 

That  undcclining  day  may  know 
Which  of  eternity  is  born. 

The  great  transition  who  can  tell  ? 

When  from  the  ear  its  seal  shall  part 
Where  countless  lyres  seraphic  swell, 

And  holy  transport  thrills  the  heart. 

When  the  chain'd  tongue,  which  ne'er  might  pour 

The  broken  melodies  of  time, 
Shall  to  the  highest  numbers  soar, 

Of  everlasting  praise  sublime, 

When  those  blind  orbs  which  ne'er  might  trace 
The  features  of  their  kindred  clay, 

Shall  scan  of  Deity  the  face, 
And  glow  with  rapture's  deathless  ray. 

L.  H.  8. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  infant  children  or  8.  M.  and  C.  "V 
8.  of  Campbell  county,  Va.   By  Frederic  Speece. 

O,  they  were  rose-buds,  fresh  and  bright, 
Fair  flow'rets  breathing  of  delight; 
Young  cherubs  from  a  happier  sphere, 
Too  gently  sweet  to  linger  here. 

The  rose-buds  withered  ere  their  bloom, 
The  flow'rets  strewed  an  early  tomb, 
The  gentle  cherubs  tasted  pain, 
Then  sought  their  native  skies  again. 

Infants  are  bright  immortal  things 
Though  robed  in  feeble,  dying  clay : 

Death  but  unfolds  their  silken  wings, 
And  speeds  their  joyful  flight  away ; 

Beyond  these  cold,  sublunar  skies, 
They  seek  a  home  among  the  blest; 

On  strong  unwearied  pinions  rise, 
Cleave  the  blue  vault  and  are  at  rest 

What  though  no  marble  may  attest 
Where  slumber  lone  their  cold  remains, 

Their  little  cares  arc  hushed  to  rest, 
And  terminated  oil  their  pains. 


Nor  Fame  may  deign  a  feeble  blast, 
To  tell  the  world  that  they  have  been; 

Nor  snatch  the  record  of  the  past 
From  the  dark  grave  that  locks  it  in. 

Barren  the  theme— the  legend  trite 
Of  joys  or  griefs  it  could  reveal — 

The  interchange  of  shade  and  light 
That  all  have  felt  and  all  must  feel 

Though  grief  has  lost  its  keener  edge, 
Remembrance  lingers  where  they  lie, 

To  muse  on  ev'ry  precious  pledge 
The  loved  ones  left  beneath  the  sky. 

And  ere  oblivion's  ebon  wing 
Sweep  ev'ry  vestige  from  the  spot, 

Affection  shall  its  off 'rings  bring, 
Nor  leave  them  to  be  quite  forgot 

Each  lovely  flow'r  and  drooping  bell — 

Bright  daughters  of  the  op'ning  year,— 
Those  beauteous  things  they  loved  so  well 
-  Shall  weep  their  annual  tribute  here. 

Through  dreary  Winter's  storm  and  cold, 
These  sleep  from  all  his  terrors  free— 

Again  their  blooming  sweets  unfold, 
Emblem  of  all  that  they  shall  be. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mewenjer. 
BONNET. 
BY  ALEX.  LACEY  BEARD. 
Sunset  is  past,— and  now  while  all  is  still, 
And  softly  o'er  the  plain  the  moonbeams  fall, 
I'll  hold  communion  with  myself  and  call 
From  memVy's  caverns,  feelings  deep,  that  fill 
My  soul  with  gladness.  *  *  *  Now  I  feel  the  Ihnll 
Of  past  delights ;— I  stand  in  that  old  ball, 
My  friends  surround  mc,— yes,  I  see  them  all  ■— 
My  heart  grows  faint,  my  eyes  with  tcar-dropi  fill. 

And  now  they  vanish,  from  my  sight  they  go. 
Farewell  ye  loved  ones,  we  shall  meet  again 
As  oft  we've  met,  at  the  dim  twilight's  wane;— 
In  dreams  and  visions  which  shall  brightly  show 
Your  sunny  faces,  and  shall  bring  the  glow 
Of  by-gone  joys,  back  to  my  soul  again. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mtswn^r 
TO  MART. 

Mary,  amid  the  cares— the  woes 
Crowding  around  my  earthly  path, 

(Sad  path,  alas!  where  grows 

Not  cv'n  one  lonely  rose,) 
My  soul  at  least  a  solace  hath 

In  dreams  of  thee,  and  therein  knows 

An  Eden  of  sweet  repose. 

And  thus  thy  memory  is  to  me 
Like  some  enchanted,  far-off  isle, 

In  some  tumultuous  sea — 

Some  lake  beset  as  lake  can  be 
With  storms — but  where,  meanwhile, 

Serenest  skios  continually 
Just  o'er  that  one  bright  island  smile 

E.*.r. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  VISIONARY— A  TALE. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Stay  for  me  there  !  I  will  not  Tail 
To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  rale. 
[Erer'y  «"»      tailA  of  his  wife,  fry  Henry  King,  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

Ill-fated  And  mysterious  man !  Bewildered  in  the 
brilliancy  of  thine  own  imagination,  and  fallen  in  the 
flames  of  thine  own  youth  !  Again  in  fancy  I  behold 
thee !  Once  more  thy  form  hath  risen  before  me ! — 
not — oh  not  as  thou  art — in  the  cold  valley  and  shadow 
— but  as  thou  ihouldst  be — squandering  awny  n  life  of 
magnificent  meditation  in  that  city  of  dim  visions,  thine 
own  Venice — which  is  a  star-beloved  elysium  of  the 
sea,  and  the  wide  windows  of  whoso  Palladinn  palaces 
look  down  with  a  deep  and  bitter  meaning  upon  the 
secrets  of  her  silent  waters.  Yes !  I  repeat  it — as  thou 
shouldat  be.  There  are  sure'y  other  worlds  than  this — 
other  thoughts  than  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude — 
other  speculations  than  the  speculations  of  the  sophist. 
Who  then  shall  call  thy  conduct  into  question  1  Who 
blame  thee  for  thy  visionary  hours,  or  denounce  those 
occupations  as  a  wasting  away  of  life,  which  were  but 
the  overflowings  of  thine  everlasting  energies  ? 

It  was  at  Venice,  beneath  the  covered  archway  there 
called  the  Pmte  di  Sospiri,  that  I  met  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time  the  person  of  whom  I  speak.  It  is  with  a 
confused  recollection  that  I  bring  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances of  that  meeting.  Yet  I  remember — ah  !  how 
should  I  forget  1 — the  deep  midnight,  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  the  beauty  of  woman,  and  the  demon  of  romance, 
who  stalked  up  and  down  the  narrow  canal. 

It  was  a  night  of  unusual  gloom.  The  great  clock  of 
the  piazza  had  sounded  the  fifth  hour  of  the  Italian 
evening.  The  square  of  the  Campanile  lay  silent  and 
deserted,  and  the  lights  in  the  old  Ducal  Palace  were 
dying  fast  away.  I  was  returning  home  from  the  Pia- 
zetta,  by  way  of  the  Grand  Canal.  But  as  my  gondola 
arrived  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  canal  San  Marco,  a 
female  voice  from  its  recesses  broke  suddenly  upon  the 
night,  in  one  wild,  hysterical,  and  long  continued  shriek. 
Startled  at  the  sound,  I  sprang  upon  my  feet :  while 
the  gondolier,  letting  slip  his  single  oar,  lost  it  in  the 
pitchy  darkness  beyond  a  chance  of  recovery,  and  we 
were,  consequently,  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  current 
which  here  sets  from  the  greater  into  the  smaller  chan- 
nel. Like  some  huge  and  sable-feathered  Condor,  wc 
were  slowly  drifting  down  towards  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
when  a  thousand  flambeaus  flashing  from  the  windows, 
and  down  the  stair-cases  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  turned  all 
at  once  that  deep  gloom  to  a  livid  and  supernatural  day. 

A  child,  slipping  from  the  arms  of  its  own  mother, 
had  fallen  from  an  upper  window  of  the  lolly  structure 
into  the  deep  and  dim  canal.  The  quiet  waters  had 
closed  placidly  over  their  victim;  and,  although  my 
own  gondola  was  the  only  one  in  sight,  many  a  stout 
swimmer,  already  in  the  stream,  was  seeking  in  vain 
upon  the  surface,  the  treasure  which  was  to  be  found, 
alas !  only  within  the  abyss.  Upon  the  broad,  black 
marble  flagstones,  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  a 
few  steps  above  the  water  stood  a  figure  which  none 
who  then  saw  can  have  ever  since  forgotten.  It  was 
the  Marchess  Aphrodite— the  adoration  of  all  Venice— 
the  gayest  of  the  gay— the  most  lovely  where  all  were  | 
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beautiful— but  still  the  young  wife  of  the  old  and  in- 
triguing Mcntoni — and  the  mother  of  that  fair  child,  her 
first  and  only  one,  who  now  deep  beneath  the  murky 
water,  was  thinking  in  bitterness  of  heart  upon  her 
sweet  caresses,  and  exhausting  its  little  life  in  strug- 
gles to  call  upon  her  name. 

She  stood  alone.  Her  small,  bare,  and  silvery  feet 
gleamed  in  the  black  mirror  of  marble  beneath  her. 
Her  hair,  not  as  yet  more  thun  half  loosened  for  the 
night  from  its  ball-room  array,  clustered  amid  a  shower 
of  diamonds,  round  and  round  her  classical  head,  in 
curls  like  the  young  hyacinth.  A  snowy  white  and 
gauze-like  drapery  seemed  to  be  nearly  the  sole  cover- 
ing to  her  delicate  form— but  the  midsummer  and  mid- 
night air  was  hot,  sullen,  and  still,  and  no  motion — 
no  shadow  of  motion  in  that  statue -like  form  itself, 
stirred  even  the  folds  of  that  raiment  of  very  vapor 
which  hung  around  it  as  the  heavy  marble  hangs  around 
the  Niobe.  Yet — strange  to  say  ! — her  large  lustrous 
eyes  were  not  turned  downwards  upon  that  grave 
wherein  her  brightest  hope  lay  buried— but  riveted  in 
a  widely  different  direction !  The  prison  of  the  Old 
Republic  is,  I  think,  the  stateliest  building  in  all  Ve- 
nice— but  how  could  that  lady  gaze  so  fixedly  upon  it, 
when  beneath  her  lay  stifling  her  only  child?  Yon 
dark  gloomy  niche  too  yawns  right  opposite  her  cham- 
ber window — what,  then,  could  there  be  in  its  shadows 
—in  its  architecture— in  its  ivy-wreathed  and  solemn 
cornices  that  the  Marchcsa  di  Mentoni  had  not  won- 
dered at  a  thousand  limes  before  ?  Nonsense  !  Who 
does  not  remember  that,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the  eye, 
like  a  shattered  mirror,  multiplies  the  images  of  its  sor- 
row, and  sees  in  innumerable  far  off  places,  the  woe 
which  is  close  at  hand. 

Many  steps  above  the  Mar**hesa,  and  within  the  arch 
of  the  Waler-Gatc,  stood  in  full  dress,  the  Satyr-like 
figure  of  Mcntoni  himself.  He  was  occasionally  occu- 
pied in  thrumming  a  guitar,  and  seemed  ennuied  to  the 
very  death,  as  at  intervals  he  gave  directions  for  the 
recovery  of  his  child.  Stupified  and  aghast,  I  had  my- 
self no  power  to  move  from  the  upright  position  I  had 
assumed  upon  first  hearing  the  shriek,  and  must  have 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  agitated  group,  a  spectral 
and  ominous  appearance,  as,  with  pale  countenance  and 
rigid  limbs,  I  floated  down  among  them  in  that  funereal 


gondola. 


All  efforts  proved  in  vain.  Many  of  the  most  ener- 
getic in  the  search  were  relaxing  their  exertions,  and 
yielding  to  a  gloomy  sorrow.  There  seemed  but  little 
hope  for  the  child— bat  now,  from  the  interior  of  that 
dark  niche  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Old  Republican  Prison,  and  as  front- 
ing the  lattice  of  the  Marchcsa,  a  figure,  muffled  in  a 
cloak  stepped  out  within  reach  of  the  light,  and  pausing 
a  moment  upon  the  verge  of  the  giddy  descent,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  canal.  As,  in  an  instant  afterwards, 
he  stood  with  the  still  living  and  breathing  child  within 
his  grasp  upon  the  marble  flagstones  by  the  side  of  the 
Marchesa,  his  cloak  heavy  with  the  drenching  water 
became  unfastened,  and,  falling  in  folds  about  his  feet, 
discovered  to  the  wonder-stricken  spectators,  the  grace- 
ful person  of  a  very  young  man,  with  the  sound  of 
whose  name  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  then 
ringing. 

No  word  spoke  the  deliverer.    But  the  Marchesa! 
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She  will  now  receive  her  child — she  will  press  it  to  her 
heart — she  will  cling  to  its  little  form,  and  smother  it 
with  her  caresses.  Alas !  another's  arms  have  taken  it 
from  the  stranger — another'*  arms  hare  taken  it  away, 
and  borne  it  afar  off,  unnoticed,  into  the  palace !  And 
the  Marchesa !  Her  lip — her  beautiful  lip  trembles : 
tears  are  gathering  in  her  eyes— those  eyes  which,  like 
Pliny's  own  Acanthus,  are  "  soil  and  almost  liquid." 
Yes !  tears  are  gathering  in  those  eyes — and  see !  the 
entire  woman  thrills  throughout  the  soul,  and  the  statue 
has  started  into  life !  The  pallor  of  the  marble  counte- 
nance, the  swelling  of  the  marble  bosom,  the  very  pu- 
rity of  the  marble  feet,  we  behold  suddenly  flushed  over 
with  a  tide  of  ungovernable  crimson  ;  and  a  slight  shud- 
der quivers  about  her  delicate  frame,  as  a  gentle  air  at  Na- 
poli  about  the  rich  silver  lilies  in  the  grass.  Why  should 
that  lady  blush  ?  To  this  demand  there  is  no  answer — 
except  that,  having  left  in  the  eager  haste  and  terror  of 
a  mother's  heart,  the  privacy  of  her  own  boudoir,  she 
has  neglected  to  enthral  her  tiny  feet  in  their  slippers ; 
and  utterly  forgotten  to  throw  over  her  Venitian  shoul- 
ders that  drapery  which  is  their  due.  What  other  pos- 
sible reason  could  there  have  been  for  her  so  blushing  ? 
— for  the  glance  of  those  wild  appealing  eyes? — for  the 
unusual  tumult  of  that  throbbing  bosom  7 — for  the  con- 
vulsive pressure  of  that  trembling  hand  ? — that  hand 
which  fell,  as  Mentoni  turned  into  the  palace,  acciden- 
tally, upon  the  hand  of  the  stranger.  What  reason 
could  there  have  been  for  the  low — the  singularly  low 
tone  of  those  unmeaning  words  which  the  lady  uttered 
hurriedly  in  bidding  him  adieu?  "Thou  hast  con- 
quered"—she  said,  or  the  murmurs  of  the  water  de- 
ceived me — "  thou  hast  conquered — one  hour  after  sun- 
rise— we  shall  meet— so  let  it  be." 

**•*«* 
The  tumult  had  subsided,  the  lights  had  died  away 
within  the  palace,  and  the  stranger,  whom  I  now  re- 
cognized, stood  alone  upon  the  flags.  He  shook  with 
inconceivable  agitation,  and  his  eye  glanced  around  in 
search  of  a  gondola.  I  could  not  do  less  than  offer  him 
the  service  of  my  own,  and  he  accepted  the  civility. 
Having  obtained  an  oar  at  the  Water-Gate,  we  pro- 
ceeded together  to  his  residence,  while  he  rapidly  re- 
covered his  self-possession,  and  spoke  of  our  former 
slight  acquaintance  in  terms  of  great  apparent  cor- 
diality. 

There  are  some  subjects  upon  which  I  take  pleasure 
in  being  minute.  The  person  of  the  stranger — let  mc 
call  him  by  this  title,  who  to  all  the  world  was  still  a 
stranger— the  person  of  the  stranger  is  one  of  these  sub- 
jects. In  height  he  might  have  been  below  rather  than 
above  the  medium  size  :  although  there  were  moments 
of  intense  passion  when  his  frame  actually  expanded 
and  belied  the  assertion.  The  light,  almost  slender 
symmetry  of  his  figure,  promised  more  of  that  ready 
activity  which  he  evinced  at  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  than 
of  that  Herculean  strength  which  he  has  been  known 
to  wield  without  an  effort,  upon  occasions  of  more  dan- 
gerous emergency.  With  the  mouth  and  chin  of  a 
deity— a  nose  like  those  delicate  creations  of  the  mind 
to  be  found  only  in  the  medallions  of  the  Hebrew— sin- 
gular, wild,  full,  liquid  eyes,  whose  shadows  varied 
from  pure  hazel  to  intense  and  brilliant  jet,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  glossy,  black  hair,  from  which  a  forehead 
rather  low  than  otherwise,  gleamed  forth  at  intervals 


all  light  and  ivory — his  were  features  than  which  I 
have  seen  none  more  classically  regular,  except,  per- 
haps, the  marble  ones  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  Yet 
his  countenance  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  those  which 
nil  men  have  seen  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and 
have  never  afterwards  seen  again.  It  had  no  peculiar — 
I  wish  to  be  perfectly  understood— it  had  no  tetUed  pre- 
dominant expression  to  be  fastened  upon  the  memory ;  a 
countenance  seen  and  instantly  forgotten — but  forgotten 
with  a  vague  and  never-ceasing  desire  of  recalling  it  to 
mind.  Not  that  the  spirit  of  each  rapid  passion  foiled 
at  any  time,  to  throw  its  own  distinct  image  upon  the 
mirror  of  that  face — but  that  the  mirror,  mirror-like,  re- 
tained no  vestige  of  the  passion,  when  the  passion  had 
departed. 

Ujion  leaving  him  on  the  night  of  our  adventure,  he 
solicited  me,  in  what  I  thought  an  urgent  manner,  to 
call  upon  him  very  early  the  next  morning.  Shortly 
after  sunrise,  I  found  myself  accordingly  at  his  Palazzo, 
one  of  those  huge  piles  of  gloomy,  yet  fantastic  gran- 
deur, which  tower  above  the  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rial  to.  I  was  shown  up  a  broad 
winding  staircase  of  mosaics,  into  an  apartment  whose 
unparalleled  splendor  burst  through  the  opening  door 
with  an  actual  glare,  making  me  sick  and  dizzy  with 
luxuriousness. 

I  knew  my  acquaintance  to  be  wealthy.  Report  had 
spoken  of  his  possessions  in  terms  which  I  had  even 
ventured  to  call  terms  of  ridiculous  exaggeration.  But 
as  I  gazed  about  mc,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  wealth  of  any  subject  in  Europe  could 
have  supplied  the  far  more  than  imperial  magnificence 
which  burned  and  blazed  around. 

Although,  as  I  say,  the  sun  had  arisen,  yet  the  room 
was  still  brilliantly  lighted  up.  I  judged  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  from  an  air  of  exhaustion  in  the 
countenance  of  my  friend,  that  he  had  not  retired  to 
bed  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night.  In  the 
architecture  and  embellishments  of  the  chamber,  the 
evident  design  had  been  to  dazzle  and  astound.  Little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  decora  of  what  is  techni- 
cally allied  keeping,  or  to  the  proprieties  of  nationality. 
The  eye  wandered  from  object  to  object,  and  rested  up- 
on none — neither  the  grotesques  of  the  Greek  painters— 
nor  the  sculptures  of  the  best  Italian  days — nor  the 
huge  carvings  of  untutored  Egypt.  Rich  draperies  in 
every  part  of  the  room  trembled  to  the  vibrations  of 
low,  melancholy  music,  whose  unseen  origin,  undoubt- 
edly lay  in  the  recesses  of  the  crimson  trelliss  work  which 
tapestried  the  ceiling.  The  senses  were  oppressed  by 
mingled  and  conflicting  perfumes,  reeking  up  from 
strange  Arabesque  censers,  which  seemed  actually  en- 
dued with  a  monstrous  vitality,  as  their  particolored 
fires  writhed  up  and  down,  and  around  about  their  ex- 
travagant proportions.  The  rays  of  the  newly  risen 
sun  poured  in  upon  the  whole,  through  windows  formed 
each  of  a  single  pane  of  crimson-tinted  glass.  Glancing 
to  and  fro,  in  a  thousand  reflections,  from  curtains 
which  rolled  from  their  cornices  like  cataracts  of  molten 
silver,  the  beams  of  natural  glory  mingled  at  length 
fitfully  with  the  artificial  light,  and  lay  weltering  in 
subdued  masses  upon  a  carpet  of  rich,  liquid  looking 
cloth  of  Chili  gold.  Here  then  had  the  hand  of  genius 
been  at  work.  A  chaos — a  wilderness  of  beauty  lay 
before  mc   A  sense  of  dreamy  and  incoherent  gran- 
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deur  look  possession  of  my  soul,  and  I  remained  within 
the  door-way  speechless. 

Ha !  ha !  ha ! — ha !  ha !  ha ! — laughed  the  proprietor, 
motioning  me  to  a  seat,  and  throwing  himself  back  at 
full  length  upon  an  ottoman.  "  1  see,"  said  he,  per- 
ceiving that  I  could  not  immediately  reconcile  myself  to 
the  bienseance  of  so  singular  a  welcome — "  I  see  you  arc 
astonished  at  my  apartment — at  my  statues — my  pic- 
tures— my  originality  of  conception  in  architecture  and 
upholstery — absolutely  drunk,  ch  ?  with  my  magnifi- 
cence. But  pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  (here  his  tone  of 
Toice  dropped  to  the  very  spirit  of  cordiality)  pardon 
me,  my  dear  sir,  for  my  uncharitable  laughter.  You 
appeared  so  utterly  astotiished.  Besides,  some  things 
are  so  completely  ludicrous  that  a  man  must  laugh  or 
die.  To  die  laughing  must  be  the  most  glorious  of  all 
glorious  deaths!  Sir  Thomas  More— a  very  fine  man 
was  Sir  Thomas  More — Sir  Thomas  More  died  laugh- 
ing, you  remember.  Also  there  is  a  long  list  of  char- 
acters who  came  to  the  same  magnificent  end,  in  the 
Absurdities  of  Ravi&ius  Textor.  Do  you  know,  how- 
ever,"— continued  he  musingly — "that  at  Sparta  (which 
is  now  Pal&ochori),  at  Sparta,  I  say,  to  the  west  of  the 
citadel,  among  a  chaos  of  scarcely  visible  ruins,  is  a  kind 
of  socle  upon  which  are  still  legible  the  letters  AAEM. 
Tbey  aro  undoubtedly  part  of  TEAAEMA.  Now  at 
Sparta  were  a  thousand  temples  and  shrines  to  a 
thousand  different  divinities.  How  exceedingly  strange 
that  the  altar  of  Laughter  should  have  survived  all  the 
others!  But  in  the  present  instance" — he  resumed, 
with  a  singular  alteration  of  voice  and  manner — "in 
the  present  instance  I  have  no  right  to  be  merry  at 
your  expense.  You  might  well  have  been  amazed. 
Europe  cannot  produce  anything  so  fine  as  this,  my 
little  regal  cabinet  My  other  apartments  are  by  no 
means  of  the  same  order — mere  ultras  of  fashionable  in- 
sipidity. This  is  belter  than  fashion— is  it  not?  Yet 
this  has  but  to  be  seen  to  become  the  rage — that  is  with 
those  who  could  afford  it  at  the  cost  of  their  entire  patri- 
mony. I  have  guarded,  however,  against  any  such 
profanation.  With  one  exception  you  are  the  only 
human  being  besides  myself,  who  has  been  admitted 
within  the  mysteries  of  these  imperial  precinu." 

1  bowed  in  acknowledgement :  for  the  overpowering 
sense  of  splendor  and  perfume,  and  music,  together  will) 
the  unexpected  eccentricity  of  his  address  and  manner, 
prevented  me  from  expressing  in  words  my  appreciation 
of  what  I  might  have  construed  into  a  compliment. 

"Here"' — he  resumed,  arising  and  leaning  on  my 
arm  as  he  sauntered  around  the  apartment — "  here  are 
paintings  from  the  Greeks  to  Cimabuc,  and  from  Cima- 
bue  to  the  present  hour.  Many  are  chosen,  as  you  sec, 
with  little  deference  to  the  opinions  of  Viriu.  They 
are  all,  however,  filling  tapestry  for  a  chamber  such  as 
this.  Here  too,  are  some  chef  fctuvrts  of  the  unknown 
great— and  here  unfinished  designs  by  men,  celebrated 
in  their  day,  whose  very  names  the  perspicacity  of  the 
academies  has  left  to  silence  and  to  me.  What  think 
you" — said  he,  turning  abruptly  as  he  spoke — "  what 
think  you  of  this  Madonna  della  Pieta  ? 

"It  is  Guido's  own  !H  I  said,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  nature,  for  I  had  been  poring  intently  over  its 
surpassing  loveliness.  "  It  is  Guido's  own ! — how 
could  you  have  obtained  it? — she  is  undoubtedly  in 
painting  what  the  Venus  is  in  sculpture.'' 
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"Ha!"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "the  Venus?— the 
beautiful  Venus — the  Venus  of  the  Medicis? — she  of 
the  gilded  hair  ? — the  work  of  Cleomenes,  the  son  of 
the  Athenian  ?  Part  of  the  left  arm  (here  his  voice 
dropped  so  as  to  be  heard  with  difficulty,)  and  all  the 
right  are  restorations,  and  in  ihe  coquetry  of  that  right 
arm  lies,  I  think,  the  quintessence  of  all  affectation. 
The  Apollo  too ! — is  a  copy— there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it — blind  fool  that  I  am,  who  cannot  behold  the  boasted 
inspiration  of  the  Apollo !  I  cannot  help— pily  mo ! — 
I  cannot  help  preferring  the  Antinous.  Was  it  not 
Socrates  who  said  that  the  statuary  found  his  statue  in 
the  block  of  marble  ?  Then  Micha?!  Angelo  was  by  no 
means  original  in  his  couplet — 

•  Non  ha  I'ottiroo  artista  alcun  concetto 
Che  un  manno  solo  in  m  non  circunscma.' " 

It  has  been,  or  should  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  true  gentlemen,  we  are  always  aware  of  a 
difference  from  the  bearing  of  the  vulgar,  without 
being  at  once  precisely  able  to  determine  in  what  such 
difference  consists.  Allowing  the  remark  to  have  ap- 
plied in  its  full  force  to  the  outward  demeanor  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  felt  it,  on  that  eventful  morning,  still 
more  fully  applicable  to  his  moral  temperament  and 
character.  Nor  can  1  better  define  that  peculiarity  of 
spirit  which  seemed  to  place  him  so  essentially  apart 
from  all  oilier  human  beings,  than  by  calling  it  a  habit 
of  intense  and  continual  thought,  pervading  even  his 
most  trivial  actions— intruding  upon  his  moments  of 
dalliance — and  interweaving  itself  with  his  very  flashes 
of  merriment — like  adders  which  writhe  from  out  the 
eyes  of  the  grinning  masks  in  the  cornices  around  the 
temples  of  Persepolis. 

I  could  not  help,  however,  repeatedly  observing, 
through  the  mingled  tone  of  levity  and  solemnity  with 
which  he  rapidly  descanted  upon  matters  of  little  im- 
portance, a  certain  air  of  trepidation — a  degree  of  ner- 
vous intensity  in  action  and  in  speech — an  unquiet  ex- 
citability of  manner,  which  appeared  lo  me  at  all  limes 
unaccountable,  and,  upon  some  occasions,  even  filled 
me  with  alarm.  Frequently,  too,  pausing  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  whose  commencement  he  had  apparently 
forgotten,  he  seemed  to  be  listening  in  the  deepest 
attention,  as  if  cither  in  momentary  expectation  of  a 
visiter,  or  lo  sounds  which  must  have  had  existence  in 
his  imagination  alone. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  reveries,  or  pauses  of  ap- 
parent abstraction,  that,  in  turning  over  a  page  of  the 
pjet  and  scholar  Politian's  beautiful  tragedy  "The 
Orfeo,"  (the  first  native  Italian  tragedy)  which  lay  near 
me  upon  an  ottoman,  I  discovered  a  passage  underlined 
in  pencil.  It  was  a  passage  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  act — a  passage  of  the  most  hcarl-stirring  excite- 
ment—a passage  which,  although  tainted  with  impu- 
rity, no  man  shall  read  without  a  thrill  of  novel  emo- 
tion— no  woman  without  a  sigh.  The  whole  page  was 
blotted  with  fresh  tears,  and,  upon  the  opposite  inter- 
leaf, were  the  following  lines,  written  in  a  hand  so  very 
different  from  the  peculiar  characters  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  as  las 
own. 

Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 
For  which  ray  soul  did  pine— 
A  green  Ula  In  the  sea,  love, 
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A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 
All  wreathed  around  about  with  flowers ; 
And  the  flowers— they  ail  were  mine. 

Bui  (he  dream— U  could  not  tact ; 

And  the  star  of  Hope  did  riae 
But  to  be  overcast. 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  erlee 
"  Onward!"— while  o'er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies, 
It!  me,  motionless,  aghast ! 

For  alas! — alas ! — with  me 

Ambition—  all — is  o'er. 
"  No  more — no  more— no  more," 
(Sueh.lanruage  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore,) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar ! 

And  sll  my  hours  are  trances ; 

And  all  my  ni? Mly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glance*, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams, 
In  what  ethereal  dance*, 

By  what  Italian  streams. 

Alas !  for  that  accursed  time 

They  bore  thee  o'er  the  billow, 
From  Love  to  titled  age  and  crime, 

And  an  unholy  pillow— 
From  me,  and  from  our  misty  clime, 

Where  weeps  the  silver  willow  ! 

That  these  lines  were  written  in  English — a  lan- 
guage with  which  I  had  not  believed  their  author  ac- 
quainted—aflbrded  me  little  matter  for  surprise.  I  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and 
of  the  singular  pleasure  he  took  in  concealing  them 
from  observation,  to  be  astonished  at  any  similar  disco, 
very ;  but  the  place  of  dale,  I  must  confess,  occasioned 
me  no  little  amazement.  It  had  been  originally  written 
London,  and  afterwards  carefully  overscorcd — but  not, 
however,  so  effectually,  as  to  conceal  the  word  from  a 
scrutinizing  eye.  I  say  this  occasioned  me  no  liulc 
amazement ;  for  I  well  remember  that,  in  a  former  con- 
venation  with  my  friend,  I  particularly  inquired  if  he 
had  at  any  lime  met  in  London  the  Marchess  di  Men- 
toni,  (who  for  some  years  prerious  to  her  marriage  had 
resided  in  that  city,)  when  his  answer,  if  I  mistake  not, 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  never  visited  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  I  might  as  well  here  men- 
tion, that  1  have  more  than  once  heard,  (without  of 
course  giving  credit  to  a  report  involving  so  many  im- 
probabilities,) that  the  person  of  whom  I  speak  was  not 
only  by  birth,  but  in  education  an  Englishman. 
*  *  ♦  *  * 

u  There  is  one  painting,"  said  he,  without  being 
aware  of  my  notice  of  the  tragedy— "there  is  still  one 
painting  which  you  have  not  seen."  And  throwing 
aside  a  drapery,  he  discovered  a  full  length  portrait  of 
the  Marchesa  Aphrodite. 

Human  art  could  have  done  no  more  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  her  superhuman  beauty.  The  same  ethereal 
figure  which  stood  before  me  the  preceding  night  upon 
the  steps  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  stood  before  me  once 
again.  But  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
which  was  beaming  all  over  with  smiles,  there  still 
lurked  (incomprehensible  anomaly!)  that  fitful  stain  of 
melancholy  which  will  ever  be  found  inseparable  from 
the  perfection  of  the  beautiful.  Her  right  arm  lay 
folded  over  her  bosom.  With  her  left  she  pointed 
downwards  to  a  curiously  fashioned  vase.    One  small, 


fairy  foot,  alone  visible,  barely  touched  the  earth — and, 
scarcely  discernible  in  the  brilliant  atmosphere  which 
seemed  to  encircle  and  enshrine  her  loveliness,  floated 
a  pair  of  the  most  delicately  imagined  winga.  My 
glance  fell  from  the  painting  to  the  figure  of  my  friend, 
and  die  vigorous  words  of  Chapman's  Bussty  I)\1mbcis 
quivered  instinctively  upon  my  lips — 

"  He  Is  up 

There  like  a  Roman  ttatoe !  He  will  stand 
Till  Death  hath  made  htm  marble !" 

"Come!"  he  said  at  length,  turning  towards  a  table 
of  richly  enamelled  and  massive  silver,  upon  which 
were  a  few  goblets  fantastically  stained,  together  with 
two  large  Etruscan  vases,  fashioned  in  the  same  extra- 
ordinary model  as  that  in  the  foreground  of  the  por- 
trait, and  filled  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  Vin  de 
Baric.  "  Come !"  he  said  abruptly,  "  let  us  drink  !  It 
is  early — but  let  us  drink  !  It  is  indeed  early,"  he  con- 
tinued thoughtfully  as  a  cherub  with  a  heavy  golden 
hammer,  mude  the  apartment  ring  with  the  first  hour 
after  sunrise—"  It  is  indeed  early,  but  what  matters  it  T 
let  us  drink !  Let  us  pour  out  an  offering  to  the  solemn 
sun,  which  these  gaudy  lamps  and  censers  are  so  eager 
to  subdue!"  And,  having  made  me  pledge  him  in  a 
bumper,  he  swallowed  in  rapid  succession  several  gob- 
lets of  the  wine. 

"To  drenm,"  he  continued,  resuming  the  tone  of 
his  desultory  conversation,  as  he  held  up  to  the  rich 
light  of  a  censer  one  of  the  magnificent  vase*—"  to 
dream  has  been  the  business  of  my  life.  I  have  there- 
fore framed  for  myself,  as  you  sec,  a  bower  of  dreams. 
In  the  heart  of  Venice  could  I  have  erected  a  better? 
You  behold  around  you,  it  is  true,  a  medley  of  archi- 
tectural embellishments.  The  chastity  of  Ionia  is  of- 
fended by  antediluvian  devices,  and  the  sphynxes  of 
Egypt  are  stretching  upon  carpets  of  gold.  Yet  the 
effect  is  incongruous  to  the  timid  alone.  Proprieties  of 
place,  and  especially  of  lime,  are  the  bugbears  which 
terrify  mankind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent. Oner  I  was  myself  a  decorist :  but  that  sublima- 
tion of  folly  has  palled  upon  my  soul.  All  this  is  now 
the  fitter  for  my  purpose.  Like  these  Arabesque  cen- 
sers, my  spirit  is  writhing  in  fire,  and  the  delirium  of 
this  scene  is  fashioning  me  for  the  wilder  visions  of  that 
land  of  real  dreams  whither  I  am  now  rapidly  depart- 
ing." Thus  saying,  he  confessed  the  power  of  the 
wine,  and  threw  himself  at  full  length  upon  an  otto- 
man. 

A  quick  step  was  now  heard  upon  the  staircase,  and 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door  rapidly  succeeded.  I  was 
hastening  to  anticipate  a  second  disturbance,  when  a 
page  of  Mentoni's  household  burst  into  the  room, 
and  faltered  out,  in  a  voice  chokeing  with  emotion,  the 
incoherent  words,  "My  mistress!— my  mistress!— 
poisoned ! — poisoned !  Oh  beautiful — oh  beautiful  Aph- 
rodite !" 

Bewildered,  I  flew  to  the  ottoman,  and  endeavored 
to  arouse  the  sleeper  to  a  sense  of  the  startling  intellh 
gence.  But  his  limbs  were  rigid — his  lips  were  livid— 
his  lately  beaming  eyes  were  riveted  in  dtalK.  I  stag- 
gered bock  towards  the  table — my  hand  fell  upon  a 
cracked  and  blackened  goblet— and  a  consciousness  01 
the  entire  and  terrible  truth  flashed  suddenly  over  my 
soul. 
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An  extract  from  the  unpubliahed  Journal  of  a  Tourist. 

Tho  third  and  last  mountain  over  which  the  traveller 
passes,  as  he  proceeds  from  Fincaslle  to  the  Sweet 
Springs,  is  Peter's  Mountain — here  called  the  Sweet 
Spring  Mountain.  This  is,  on  several  accounts,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  mountains  in  Virginia.  It  is  re- 
markable, in  the  first  place,  for  the  appearance  of  regu- 
larity which  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  when 
viewed  from  the  west.  It  extends  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  between  Jackson  river  on  the  north,  and  New 
river  on  the  south,  apparently  in  a  straight  line,  and  of 
nearly  a  uniform  elevation.  But  this  is  not  its  whole 
extent.  The  mountain  north  of  Jackson  river,  and 
that  south  of  New  river,  are  evidently  continuations  of 
the  same  mountain,  and  exhibit  the  same  unbroken  and 
regular  appearance.  While  on  the  east  there  are  nu- 
merous spurs  extending  from  it  in  every  direction,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  observable  on  the  west.  Were 
it  not  for  the  magnitude  of  this  mountain,  its  elevation, 
and  its  peculiar  structure,  we  might  readily  have  ima- 
gined it  to  be,  like  the  Chinese  wall,  the  work  of  man, 
constructed  by  the  line  and  the  plummet,  in  a  former 
age,  as  a  bulwark  of  defence,  by  some  hardier  race 
than  ours;  but  these  point  us  to  the  heavens  for  its 
great  original. 

As  we  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  valley  on  its 
west,  our  thoughts  reverted  to  the  period,  when  the 
red  men  of  the  forest  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and 
relinquished  the  east  to  the  peaceable  possession  of 
their  treacherous  invaders.  Here,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose,  they  halted,  and  pitched  their  tents,  and  con- 
structed their  villages,  and  began  again  to  feel  as 
though  they  were  "monnrchsof  all  they  surveyed."  As 
they  looked  upon  the  mountain  behind  them,  feelings 
of  security  would  be  restored,  and  they  would  consider 
this  mountain  as  a  barrier,  reared  by  the  Great  Spirit 
for  their  protection. 

"  It  is  true,  the  white  men  made  them  wings — they 
flapped  the  winds,  and  passed  over  the  wide  waters, 
and  up  the  big  rivers.  They  gathered  on  the  plains— 
they  cleared  the  land,  and  made  it  theirs.  But  their 
wings  were  made  for  the  waters,  and  not  for  the  rug- 
ged mountains — and  their  feet  are  tender — they  cannot 
encounter  the  flinty  rock.  Here,  then,  shall  the  waves 
of  pride  and  oppression  be  stayed.  Here  may  our 
wives  and  our  children  once  more  sit  them  down  se- 
from  foes,  and  build  their  fires,  and  gather  their 
while  we  chase  the  deer  and  the  buffalo  in  the  far 
off  west."  Such  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
reflections  of  some  savage  chieftain,  nescius  aurafallacU, 
as  he  looked  upon  the  lofty,  and  seemingly  intermina- 
ble mountain  bulwark  before  him.  But,  if  such  they 
were,  they  proved  deceptive  A  few  revolving  years 
passed  away,  and  the  white  man  was  again  on  his  bor- 
ders. His  track  was  seen  on  tho  mountain,  and  the 
stroke  of  his  axe,  and  the  shrill  sound  of  his  rifle  were 
heard  in  the  hollows.  A  few  years  more,  and  the  In- 
dian again  disappeared,  and  the  white  man  stood  in  his 
place— and  the  green  grass  grew,  and  the  corn-blade 
rustled,  and  the  farm  house  was  seen,  where  once  stood 
the  rude  villages,  in  which  the  chieftains  had  told  the 


tale  of  the  white  man's  fraud,  and  of  their  own  and 
their  father's  wrong,  and  their  own  and  their  father's 
valor. 

The  circumstance  which,  more  than  any  other,  ren- 
ders this  mountain  remarkable,  is  its  intersection  with 
that  chain  of  mountains  known  as  the  Alleghany,  which 
divides  the  waters  that  flow  east  into  the  Atlantic,  from 
those  which  flow  west  into  the  Ohio  and  A  ississippi. 
At  about  an  equal  distance  between  the  Sweet  Springs 
and  Peterton,  or  the  Grey  Sulphur,  the  Alleghany  dips 
under  this  mountain,  and  emerges  again  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  principal  branches  of  the  James  river, 
head  on  the  west  of  Peter's  Mountain,  but  east  of  the 
Alleghany ;  while  New  river,  the  principal  branch  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,  arises  far  to  the  east  of  Peter's 
Mountain,  though  west  of  the  Alleghany.  The  waters 
of  the  Warm,  Hot  and  Sweet  Springs  pass  off  to  the 
ocean  through  the  James  river;  while  those  of  tho 
White,  Salt,  Red  and  Grey  Sulphur  communicate  with 
the  Ohio,  through  the  Kanawha. 

This  mountain,  though  uniform  in  its  outline,  is  suffi- 
ciently variegated  in  other  respects.  In  some  places  it 
sustains  heavy  forests,  and  is  arable  nearly  to  its 
summit;  while  in  other  places  it  is  nearly  denuded, 
sustaining  only  a  stinted  shrubbery.  In  some  places, 
the  large  masses  of  sandstone  which  project  near  its 
summit,  exhibit  the  most  grotesque  and  romantic  ap- 
pearance. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hot  and  Warm 
Springs,  there  are  several  very  picturesque  views. 
There  is  one  in  particular,  which  seen  at  the  distance 
of  three,  four  or  five  miles,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
village  in  ruins,  with  some  of  its  public  edifices  stand- 
ing, and  numerous  villas  or  country  mansions  in  a  di- 
lapidated state,  scattered  around  it.  In  the  skirts  of 
this  rocky  village,  is  what  appears  to  be  an  extensive 
burying-ground,  with  its  vaults  and  tomb-stones,  pro- 
tecting the  dust  of  the  dead  from  the  unhallowed  tread 
of  the  living.  In  other  places,  the  projections  are  less 
extensive,  and  resemble  fortified  outposts.  As  one 
gazes  on  such  scenes,  the  mind  is  involuntarily  led  back 
to  former  ages,  and  the  spectator  is  apt  to  fancy  that  he 
views  one  of  the  castles  or  fortified  places,  in  which 
were  transacted  the  tragical  events  of  which  he  had 
heard  or  read  in  the  records  of  a  feudal  age. 
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"McCarthy  is  no  more!"  said  George,  as  I  rushed 
out  on  learning  his  arrival  from  the  scene  of  conflict. 
"  Raymond  reserved  his  fire ;  then  deliberately  taking 
aim,  sent  his  ball  through  the  heart  of  our  gallant 
friend,  who  stood  firm  and  undaunted  to  receive  his 
fire." 

"  Good  God !"  I  exclaimed,  "  was  there  no  man  pre- 
sent whose  humanity  prompted  him  to  interpose  for  the 
prevention  of  so  murderous  a  deed  ?" 

"  The  attempt  was  made,"  said  George,  "  but  una- 
vailingly.  Raymond  was  the  challenged  party,  and 
with  a  savage  sternness  of  purpose  insisted  on  his 
right,  according  to  the  rules  which  were  agreed  upon  to 
govern  the  conflict." 

"He  is  a  hardened  villain,"  cried  I,  "stained  with 
the  blood  of  four  victims ;  and  palsied  be  the  hand  that 
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has  robbed  society  of  so  pure  and  generous  a  spirit  as 
McCarthy's.** 

Struck  with  horror  at  the  occurrence,  and  overwhelm- 
ed with  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  so  worthy  a  friend,  need- 
ing consolation  myself  rather  than  capable  of  affording 
any,  I  hurried  nevertheless  to  the  house  of  the  deceas- 
ed, to  share,  if  not  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  be- 
reaved mother  and  sister.  Never,  never  shall  I  forget 
the  scene  which  there  awaited  me.  The  lifeless  body 
of  McCarthy,  weltering  in  his  own  blood,  lay  extended 
on  a  large  folding  table.  The  ball  had  entered  the 
right  side,  and  with  fatal  energy  had  passed  through 
the  body,  leaving  a  corresponding  wound  on  the  left. 
The  mother  and  sister,  with  disordered  hair  and  the 
wild  expression  of  maniacs,  stood  at  cither  side  of  the 
corpse,  applying  their  mouths  to  the  wounds  from 
which  the  blood  was  still  oozing ;  nor  could  anything 
short  of  absolute  violence  withdraw  them  from  the 
body.  They  wept  not— they  spoke  not ;  but  in  all  the 
wild  impassioned  energy  of  despair,  kept  their  mouths 
still  applied  to  the  gaping  wounds  of  the  son  and  bro- 
ther. 

The  deceased  was  a  young  gentleman,  who  inherited 
a  handsome  estate  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  He  had  but 
the  year  before  become  of  age,  and  returned  from  Tri- 
nity College,  where  his  vigorous  understanding  and 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  literature  had  won  for  him  the 
first  honors  of  that  venerable  institution.  Frank,  ge- 
nerous and  beneficent,  he  seemed  intent  on  applying 
the  energies  of  his  active  mind  and  the  resources  of  an 
ample  fortune,  to  the  moral  and  physical  improvement 
of  his  tenantry  and  dependants.  A  year  of  unexam- 
pled scarcity,  gave  him  an  early  opportunity  of  deve- 
loping those  generous  purposes  of  his  pure  and  elevated 
mind.  To  the  lower  classes  of  his  tenantry  he  remitted 
a  part  of  their  rents,  and  to  the  surrounding  poor  he 
distributed  provisions,  exacting  from  them  in  return, 
only  increased  attention  to  cleanliness  and  neatness  in 
their  persons  and  dwellings.  He  had  besides  a  large 
tract  of  unreclaimed  peat  land,  on  which,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, he  erected  comfortable  stone  dwellings,  and  let 
portions  of  this  land  to  die  industrious  poor,  requiring 
no  rent  from  them  except  the  application  to  the  soil 
which  they  were  to  cultivate  for  their  own  benefit,  of 
some  bushels  of  lime,  easily  procured  from  the  contigu- 
ous quarries.  Thus,  in  a  very  short  period,  ho  effected 
a  perceptible  change  in  the  condition  of  his  tenantry, 
while  he  was  in  fact  developing  new  resources  for  the 
indulgence  of  further  beneficence.  His  tenantry  alrea- 
dy looked  to  him  as  a  friend  and  protector ;  they  sub- 
mitted their  difficulties  to  bis  arbitration,  and  applied  to 
him  for  redress  for  their  grievances,  when  oppressed  or 
maltreated  by  any  of  the  petty  gentry  of  the  vicinage. 
In  addition  to  this  generous  devotion  to  their  interests, 
McCarthy  possessed  advantages,  which  are  no  where 
more  fully  appreciated  than  among  the  imaginative  and 
half  chivalrous  Irish  peasantry.  With  a  Moorish  head, 
and  face  of  the  finest  cost,  often  met  with  among  the  Mile- 
sian gentry  of  Ireland,  he  had  a  form  developed  in  mus- 
cular and  beautiful  proportions,  much  above  the  com- 
mon stature,  resembling  his  ancestors  in  that  particu- 
lar, who  from  their  large  and  muscular  frames,  obtained 
familiarly  the  appellation  of  McCarthy  Mores.  The 
cordial  frankness  of  his  manners  too,  assured  the  pea- 
sants who  approached  him,  that  his  was  no  affected  in- 


terest in  their  welfare  and  happiness.   Thus  endowed 
with  every  quality  of  mind,  heart  and  person  that  couM 
win  esteem  and  confidence,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  should  have  become,  almost  at  once,  the  idol  of 
a  warm-hearted  and  grateful  people  7  Alas!  they  had 
coo  many  opportunities  of  contrasting  his  kindness  and 
generosity,  with  the  indifference,  if  not  harshness  of 
neighboring  landlords ;  or  with  the  odious  oppression! 
of  mercenary  agents  to  whom  they  confided  their  es- 
tates.   To  this  la *4cr  class  Raymond  belonged  ;  he  was 
one  of  that  wretched  faction  that  so  long  kept  Ireland 
in  degradation.    A  Palatine  by  extraction — a  member 
of  the  Orange  Club — distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the 
unholy  objects  of  that  mischievous  and  once  powerful 
association — without  fortune  and  without  education, 
save  a  limited  knowledge  of  accounts,  he  possessed 
cunning  and  contrivance  enough  to  win  his  way  to  the 
agency  of  a  large  estate,  belonging  to  an  absentee  no- 
bleman, who  appeared  once  in  three  years  among  his 
tenantry,  only  to  exasperate  their  feelings  by  walk- 
ing at  the  head  of  an  Orange  procession.  Raymond 
had  a  pecuniary  claim  against  one  of  the  humblest 
of  McCarthy's  tenantry,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  great- 
est need,  was  enforcing  it  with  the  spirit  of  a  Shy- 
lock.   McCarthy  remonstrated — offered  to  insure  the 
payment,  if  he  would  extend  the  time  until  the  ri- 
|>cning  crop  should  enable  the  poor  man  to  meet 
the  demand.    Raymond  insultingly  refused — charg- 
ed McCarthy  with  rendering  the  tenantry  of  the  sur-  . 
rounding  country  insubordinate  to  their  landlords,  and 
creating  discontent  among  his  neighbor's  tenantry, 
by  ill-timed  indulgence  to  his  own ;  and  intimated  in 
McCarthy  a  purpose  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  his  . 
sovereign.    Unhappily,  instead  of  inflicting  on  the  ^ 
miscreant  the  punishment  which  his  strong  arm  could  ^ 
so  easily  have  enforced,  yielding  to  a  barbarous  usage 
which  his  better  judgment  must  have  condemned, 
McCarthy  sent  him  a  hostile  message  on  the  following 
morning.   Proud  of  meeting  such  an  antagonist— con- 
scious of  his  unerring  dexterity  in  the  use  of  a  weapon 
which  on  three  former  occasions  had  been  fatally  true 
in  his  hands — and  anxious  to  remove  a  neighbor  whose 
virtues  and  whose  energy  were  a  painful  rebuke,  and 
promised  to  be  a  troublesome  check  on  his  own  views- 
Raymond  gladly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  dictated 
through  his  friend,  as  vindictive  as  himself,  the  terms  of 
the  combat.    The  result  is  known;  and  long  shall  the 
impressions  made  by  that  result,  leave  their  traces  in  the 
breasts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kcnmarc.    Amidst  the 
general  sorrow  for  what  was  regarded  as  a  public  be- 
reavement, there  was  one  heart  on  which  it  fell  with  a 
blight  that  withered  every  joy,  and  dried  up  at  its  very 
source  the  fountain  of  every  hope.   The  mother  and 
the  daughter  were  privileged  in  their  waitings;  bat 
there  was  one,  who  had  received  from  him  only  the 
first  evidences  of  newly  kindled  love,  but  who,  silent 
and  unobserved,  had  reposed  on  that  evidence,  slight 
though  it  was,  all  that  she  hoped  for  of  earthly  felicity. 
It  was  Ellen — to  whom  an  expression  of  tenderaea 
which  her  love  made  her  interpret  aright,  and  a  bnmod 
earnestness  of  manner  in  his  last  adieu,  had  whispered 
that  the  heart  in  which  she  had  unconsciously  garnered 
up  her  happiness,  reciprocated  a  feeling  which  she  suvn 
to  conceal  even  from  herself.    Daily  intercourse  with 
both,  too  plainly  told  mc  that  the  world  contained  bat 
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one  being  capable  of  interesting  Ellen.  I  saw  the 
wasting  of  a  flame,  which  I  feared  would  consume  her; 
and  believing  her  every  way  worthy  of  my  noble* 
hearted  friend,  I  sought  to  fix  his  attention  on  the 
charms  of  her  person,  and  the  elegance  and  purity  of 
her  mind,  without  wounding  his  delicacy  by  an  intima- 
tion that  I  believed  he  had  any  hold  on  her  ejections. 
At  first  his  mind  was  so  occupied  with  schemes  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  tenantry,  that  they 
seemed  to  render  him  indifferent  to  all  besides.  The 
natural  enjoyments  of  bis  age  and  station  seemed  to  be 
shut  out  by  these  thoughts  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
approach  of  the  fatal  rencontre  with  Raymond  caused 
him  to  look  more  closely  into  the  recesses  of  his  own 
breast,  that  McCarthy  felt  that  Ellen  was  not  to  him 
an  object  of  indifference.  He  sought  her  presence  the 
evening  before  his  fall.  There  was  in  his  manner  that 
which  told  the  watchful  eye  of  a  lover  that  her  love 
was  returned.  Yet  he  breathed  no  word  of  love — he 
•ought  no  pledge  of  affection,  lest  the  event  of  the 

i 


should  pierce  too  deeply  a  heart  which  he  now 
felt  he  would  not  wound  for  the  world.  Leaving  to 
other  friends  the  task  of  consoling,  if  possible,  the  dis- 
tracted relatives  of  the  deceased,  I  sought  the  home  of 

ting 


Ellen.   I  found  her  alone ;  she  started  wildly  on 


"  Is  it  tree?"  she  exclaimed;  "is  he  dead?  Say,  is 
y    McCarthy  dead  V 
,       "  It  is  too  true,  Ellen,"  said  I ;  **  our  friend— our  ge- 
nerous, noble-hearted  friend,  has  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
.  a  privileged  assassin." 
1 JL     "Friend !»  said  Ellen  impetuously,  "  he  was  to  me—" 


ait 


and  checking  herself  in  the  expression  which  U 


was  not  necessary  to  convey  what  she  meant,  she  sunk 
'back,  relaxed  and  colorless,  into  her  chair  ;  her  bosom 
heaved  as  if  contending  with  a  tide  of  emotions — she 
^  sobbed  hysterically,  and  at  last  found  temporary  relief 
in  a  flood  of  tears. 

Poor  Ellen,  alas!  the  relief  was  but  temporary. 
The  wild  tide  of  passionate  sorrow,  it  is  true,  subsided 
soon  ;  but  it  had  left  deep  furrows  in  the  broken  heart 
of  Ellen,  which  time  could  not  efface.  Her  spirits  sunk 
daily  ;  her  beautifully  rounded  figure  became  lank  and 
attenuated ;  her  eye  lost  its  lustre,  and  she  shrunk  in- 
stinctively from  the  gaze  of  all,  as  if  anxious  to  hide 
the  secret  of  that  grief  which  was  consuming  her. 
Her  physicians  recommended  change  of  air  and  scene; 
they  were  tried — but  no  scene  hod  a  charm,  no  air  had 
a  balm  for  poor  Ellen. 

Twelve  months  rolled  by,  and  a  gloomy  pageant  was 
seen  passing  through  the  streets  of  Kenmare ;  that  pa- 
geant wns  conducting  to  the  family  vault,  the  lifeless 
remains  of  Ellen  Mahony. 

The  fatal  ball  which  drank  tho  life's  blood  of  the 
generous  McCarthy,  broke  also  the  heart  of  Ellen. 
Nor  were  they  the  only  victims  immolated  on  the  altar 
of  a  false  honor.  The  mother  of  McCarthy  sunk  pre- 
maturely into  the  grave ;  and  his  lovely  sister  conti- 
nued to  manifest  for  many  years,  by  occasional  fits 
of  melancholy  madness,  the  severe  shock  which  her 
heart  and  understanding  had  received  from  the  prema- 
ture fall  of  an  idolized  brother. 

The  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge  called  me  far 
away  from  the  scene  of  these  occurrences.  The  fate  of 
McCarthy  and  Ellen  presented  itself  less  frequently  to 


my  mind,  occluded  by  new  scenes  and  avocations.  In 
1818,  six  years  after  the  fatal  catastrophe,  I  returned 
to  visit,  for  the  last  time,  my  relatives  in  Kenmare. 
Mary,  the  lovely  sister  of  my  murdered  friend,  bereft 
of  every  nearer  relative,  was  residing  with  her  uncle,  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  who  with  a 
constitution  broken  down  by  the  fatigues  of  an  event- 
ful life,  had  retired  to  a  small  estate  near  the  lakes  of 
Killarney.  I  owed  it  to  the  memory  of  my  deceased 
friend,  to  visit  the  last  surviving  object  of  his  affection. 
The  day  was  full  of  freshness  and  beauty,  and  the 
country  through  which  I  must  travel  to  reach  the  scat 
of  Colonel  McCarthy,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
world,  in  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  The  road 
from  Kenmare  winds  along  a  chain  of  lakes,  now  nar- 
rowing into  deep  channels,  hurrying  precipitously  their 
angry  and  foaming  waters  into  reservoirs  below — now 
expanding  into  broad  and  silvery  inland  seas,  studded 
with  verdant  islands,  blooming  with  Arbutus  and  Lau- 
ristino.  From  the  unruffled  surface  of  these  lakes,  you 
behold  reflected,  as  from  an  expanded  mirror,  the 
images  of  the  over-hanging  mountains,  wooded  to  their 
tops,  and  varying  in  the  hues  of  the  dense  foliage  that 
covers  them  with  every  varying  stratum  of  soil,  from 
their  bases  to  their  summits.  The  high  and  threatening 
Turk  Mountain  yields  its  reluctant  base  to  the  winding 
road.  The  beautiful  Peninsula  of  Mucrus  is  seen  in 
full  view.  Its  venerable  Abbey,  still  exhibiting  truces 
of  its  former  grandeur,  containing  within  its  sombre  walls 
the  slumbering  remains  of  many  a  gallant  knight  and 
gentle  maiden,  of  the  humble  and  the  great,  in  indis- 
criminate oblivion.  The  proud  mansion  of  the  Her- 
berts, still  in  fine  keeping — the  long  vistas  opening  in 
every  direction  on  some  cultivated  villa  or  rich  de- 
mesne ;  the  town  of  Killarney,  with  its  spires  and  un- 
dulating lines  of  white  buildings;  the  mansions  of  the 
Kenmares,  the  Cronins,  and  O'Connells, — all  seen  in 
distant  perspective,  afford  a  coup  d'ceil  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  and  natural  munificence  by  any  in  the 
world.  As  I  revisited  these  scenes  which  my  boy- 
hood loved  to  trace,  there  stole  upon  my  heart  a  me- 
lancholy joy;  it  was  indeed  "pleasant  but  mourn- 
ful to  the  soul."  The  friends  with  whom  I  had  enjoyed 
these  scenes  were  gone,  or  hurried  far  apart  by  the  va- 
rying engagements  of  busy  life.  To  one  of  those  friends 
this  journey  was  devoted,  and  his  virtues  and  his  fate 
rose  before  me  in  vivid  colors.  The  tear  rose  unbidden 
to  my  eye,  and  dimmed  for  awhile  the  bright  scene  be- 
fore me.  Thus  attuned  to  melancholy,  1  approached 
about  ten  o'clock  the  residence  of  Colonel  McCarthy. 
The  modest  but  tasteful  dwelling  was  situated  on  a 
small  eminence  in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  formed  by 
a  hill  in  the  rear,  and  two  projecting  wings,  open 
and  expanding  to  the  south  and  southeast,  having 
in  full  view  before  it  the  ancient  castles  of  Dunloe  and 
Desmond — the  beautiful  lower  lake  and  its  crowning 
ornament,  the  island  of  Innisfallcn — Ross,  the  majestic 
castle  of  the  O'Donoghues — and  to  the  right  the  bold 
Mountain  of  Tornics,  with  its  foaming  cataract,  ap- 
pearing to  the  distant  eye  like  the  giant  guardian  of  the 
place,  with  his  silvery  beard  flowing  on  his  venerable 
breast.  The  grounds  were  tastefully  laid  out,  and  the 
regularity  and  order  that  was  observable  in  all  the  de- 
corations of  the  place,  gave  evidence  of  a  superintend- 
ing mind  trained  to  discipline ;  while  the  surrounding 
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scenery  bespoke  it  an  appropriate  refuge  for  the  war- 
rior worn  with  toil  and  years. 

As  I  approached,  I  beheld  a  female  form  sitting  on  a 
little  eminence  to  the  right  of  the  house,  which  was 
decorated  with  a  cluster  of  white  pines.  I  could  not 
mistake  the  light  and  graceful  form  of  the  beautiful 
Mary.  It  was  she,  much  as  I  had  beheld  her  six  years 
before.  Her  large  blue  eye  had  the  same  wildness  of 
expression  which  was  observable  in  it  after  the  death  of 
her  brother ;  her  figure  was  if  anything  more  beauti- 
ful, set  off  by  a  dress  which  she  had  selected  in  the 
wild  imaginings  of  her  sorrow,  to  fit  her  in  a  special 
manner  for  communion  with  the  spirits  of  her  mother 
and  brother  ;  her  hair  was  loose,  but  carefully  combed, 
flowing  gracefully  on  her  shoulders ;  her  bust  was  in- 
cased in  a  plain  white  spencer,  most  studiously  fitted 
to  her  person ;  and  she  wore  hanging  in  loose  folds 
around  her,  a  pure  and  virgin  white  drapery,  that  was 
rivalled  by  the  pellucid  whiteness  of  her  uncovered 
neck,  hand  and  arm.  This  dress,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  she  always  wore  when  tho  mind  gave  way  be- 
fore periodical  melancholy  ;  and  its  approach  was  too 
truly  announced  by  the  cautious  vigilance  with  which 
she  was  observed  to  hide  from  her  friends  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  strange  attire.  As  I  approached,  I  saw 
too  plainly  that  Mary  had  no  thought  for  any  object 
before  her. 

«•  Mary,"  said  I,  "  do  you  not  know  mc  ?  do  you  not 
know  E  ,  the  friend  of  your  brother?" 

"Oh  yea,"  said  she,  keeping  her  eye  steadily  fixed 
as  on  some  object  towards  the  lake.  "  Yes,  yes,"  said 
she  in  a  hurried  manner.  Then  placing  her  soft  hand 
gently  in  my  arm,  she  said,  "  Go,  good  spirit,  go ;  1 
want  my  mother  and  Sandy.  See,  they  are  coming  ; 
Mary  will  yet  have  a  mother  and  brother." 

I  spoke,  I  reasoned,  I  entreated  her  to  come  with  me 
into  the  presence  of  her  uncle. 

She  replied  with  a  hysterical  laugh,  and  said,  "  He 
too  is  gone  with  them." 

I  turned  towards  the  house,  and  all  there  seemed 
silent  and  full  of  sorrow.  The  Colonel's  servant,  with 
eyes  swollen  from  weeping,  replied  to  my  inquiries 
about  his  master,  that  he  had  that  morning  expired, 
having  for  some  days  suffered  intensely  from  the  effects 
of  his  old  wounds. 

"  And  who,"  said  I,  "remains  to  give  consolation  to 
the  poor  and  forlorn  Mary  ?" 

"  Ah,"  said  John,  "  Miss  Mary  is  always  light 
when  any  sorrow  comes  on  the  family.  The  Dunloc 
family  are  coming  here  to  take  Miss  Mary  home  with 
them." 

"  God  grant,"  said  I,  "  she  may  be  soothed  by  their 
kindness.   Has  she  no  attendant,  John  ?" 

"  Yes  sir,  but  my  poor  master  said  it  was  best  not  to 
trouble  her  when  she  is  in  her  strange  way." 

I  wound  my  way  back  slowly  and  mournfully  from 
this  house  of  sorrow.  I  have  since  passed  from  scene 
to  scene;  I  have  witnessed  the  agonies  of  many  a 
breaking  heart,  and  have  been  myself  the  subject  of 
much  sorrow  and  anguish;  but  never  did  I  witness 
blight  and  desolation  equal  to  that  brought  on  the 
house  of  McCarthy  by  the  murderous  hand  of  Ray- 
mond. 


For  the  Southern 
LOiES. 

The  dove  of  my  bosom  lies  bleeding. 
The  hopes  I  once  cherished  are  fled, 

I  gaze  on  their  ruins  unheeding, 

Earth's  brightest  is  low  with  the  dead. 

The  eye  that  with  rapture  was  beaming, 

Is  clouded  in  silence  and  gloom, 
And  those  locks  that  like  sunlight  were  gleaming, 

Are  damp  with  the  dews  of  the  tomb. 


The  smile  that  I  sought  as  a 

Is  gone  with  the  being  who  gave 
To  this  bosom  its  throbbings  of  pleasure, 

And  my  heart  is  with  her  io  the  grave. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  • 

Above  her  the  wild  flowers  are  growing, 
They  were  nursed  by  the  thoughts  of  her  love, 

They  are  wet  by  the  tears  that  are  flowing, 
And  shall  flow,  till  I  greet  her  above. 


Forth,  t 
MT  NATIVE  HOME. 

BY  GEO.  WATTERSTOIf. 

When  storms  howl  around  mc  and  dark  tempests  roll, 
And  Nature  seems  mov'd  and  convulsed  to  each 
When  billows  o'er  billows  tempestuously  foam, 
How  dear  is  the  thought  of  my  lov'd  native 

The  Laplander's  breast,  cold  and  dreary  as  night, 
Beats  wildly  with  transport,  and  throbs  with  delight, 
When  mem'ry,  sad  mem'ry,  once  chances  to  roam, 
And  recalls  the  past  joys  of  his  lov'd  native  1 

The  soldier  who  combats  at  tyranny's  call, 
In  far  distant  climes,  where  grim 
At  the  last  beat  of  life,  when  he  ceases  to  roam, 
While  dying,  remembers  bis  dear  native  home. 

Grim  slav'ry's  poor  victim,  long  deslin'd  to  mourn 
O'er  the  ruins  of  peace  that  will  never  return, 
Views  with  heart-bursting  grief,  old  Ocean's  whi 
And  dies  as  he  thinks  of  his  lov'd  native 


Misfortune's  sad  child,  while  he  wanders 
Still  guided  by  Destiny's  mysterious  star, 
Heaves  a  sigh,  while  visions  of  intellect  roam, 
And  paint  on  his  mem'ry  the  sweets  of  his  home. 

When  sorrows  the  cheek  of  remembrance  bedew. 
And  disease,  death,  and  misery  glare  dreadful  to  view, 
How  grateful,  when  far  from  our  country  we  roam, 
Are  the  long  cherish'd  thoughts  of  our  lov'd  native  borne. 

Who  wanders  o'er  far  distant  realms  to  enjoy 
Life's  baubles  of  pleasure  and  wealth's  glilt'ring  toy, 
In  his  old  age  returns,  no  longer  to  roam, 
From  the  long  absent  shades  of  his  dear  i 


Would  fortune  permit  me  once  more  to  return 
To  the  cot  of  my  youth,  that  in  sadness  I  mourn, 
Oh!  nothing  again  shall  induce  me  to  roam 
From  the  scenes,  the  lov'd  scenes  of  my  sweet 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
MEMOIR  OF  THE  AMBITIOUS  LAWYER. 

NO.  L 

Will  your  honor  hew  m«  Ih rough,  before  you  pronounce 
sentence. — Old  Play. 

I  was  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman,  who,  passion- 
ately fond  of  literature  himself,  determined  to  send  me 
into  the  world  wiih  a  good  collegiate  education.  I 
went  through  the  course  of  study  at  the  University 
of  ,  studied  hard,  graduated  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction, and  was  very  fully  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  I  was  a  youth  of  line  parts  and  acquirements.  On 
leaving  college,  I  determined  to  spend  a  twelvemonth 
in  recreation  and  amusement,  before  I  entered  upon  the 
study  of  a  profession. 

On  my  first  introduction  into  the  society  of  the  active 
world,  1  expected  of  course,  to  command  that  homage 
to  my  superior  talents  and  acquirements  which  1 
thought  I  so  richly  merited,  and  which  was  so  willingly 

awarded  by  the  young  men  at  the  University  of  . 

But  I  was  not  only  treated  with  indifference,  but  con- 
tempt.    1  s ion  acquired  the  character  of  a  conceited 
coxcomb — a  dogmuist  without  knowledge  or  talents. 
Few  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  community  conde- 
scended to  converse  with  me  on  equal  terms ;  my  chal- 
lenges for  argument,  in  order  to  discover  my  abilities, 
were  disregarded :  and  I  had  the  mortification  of  having 
the  reputation  of  a  fool,  without  the  opportunity  as  I 
thought,  of  correcting  the  impression.   This  treatment 
determined  me  to  anticipate  the  time  I  had  allotted  for 
the  commencement  of  the  study  of  a  profession.  The 
consciousness  that  I  possessed  talents,  and  the  illiberal 
treatment  I  conceived  I  had  met  with  from  the  world, 
excited  within  me,  an  ambition  of  the  most  corroding 
nature.    I  was  determined  to  extort  from  an  envious 
world,  that  respect  which  I  believed  was  so  unworthily 
withheld.    I  had  a  restless  desire  to  chalk  out  my  for- 
tunes unassisted.   With  a  single  eye  to  my  purpose,  I 
placed  myself  somewhat  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the 
world.    Such  was  the  uncompromising  nature  of  my 
pride,  and  such  the  ill-judged  confidence  in  my  own 
abilities,  that  I  enjoyed  no  man's  friendship, and  sought 
the  patronage  of  none.   In  two  months  after  I  left  the 
University  of  ,  I  purchased  a  few  books,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law.  For  two  years,  I  gave  the 
most  unremitting,  untiring  attention  to  my  books.  Many 
nights  did  I  toil  over  the  dry  pages  of  Coke,  until  the 
east  was  streaked  with  the  approach  of  returning  day. 
Many  times  was  my  mind  so  far  absorbed,  by  intense 
and  abstract  thought,  that  I  have  been  forced  suddenly 
to  throw  down  my  books  and  count  the  tiles  on  the 
roof  of  the  house,  to  recall  my  aberrated  thoughts  and 
prevent  absolute  derangement.    There  is  always  an 
exhilaration  of  feeling  which  attends  mental  excitement, 
that  renders  the  life  of  a  student  happy ;  and,  while  my 
health  remained  unimpaired,  my  hours  of  study  passed 
pleasantly  away.   But  intense  application  began  to  a£ 
feet  my  health,  and  consequently  my  spirits ;  a  melan- 
choly sat  continually  on  my  **  faded  brow."   I  became 
unhappy,  without  then  knowing  why;  yet  I  never  lost 
sight  of  my  unalterable  resolve,  to  make  those  crouch 
to  my  importance,  who  haul  once  spumed  me  from  their 
presence.    Occasionally  the  idea  would  recur,  "would 
it  not  be  better  to  return  to  my  social  feelings,  unbosom 
myaelf  to  my  relatives,  and  be  content  with  the  good 
Vol.  I.-82 


opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  associated;'1  but  pride 
and  ambition  would  soon  silence  such  intimations  of 
my  better  nature,  and  goad  me  on  to  the  attainment 
of  my  object  at  any  sacrifice.  In  looking  back  through 
a  period  of  more  than  threescore  years,  I  can  distinctly 
recollect  that  sullen  pride,  that  mortified  but  unsubdued 
ambition  which  shut  me  out  from  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse,  and  "  preyed  like  the  canker  worm,  on  the 
vitals  of  my  repose.'' 

On  perceiving  the  decline  of  my  health  and  spirits, 
my  father,  with  little  persuasion,  prevailed  on  me  to 
take  out  license  and  commence  the  practise  of  my  pro- 
fession. By  devotion  to  my  studies,  I  had  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  works,  as  enabled 
me  to  pass  a  sustainable  examination  before  the  judges 
of  ■■■■  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  my  age,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  with  my  license  in  my 
pocket,  I  set  out  for  a  distant  county  court.  It  was 
a  fine  morning;  the  air  was  bracing,  but  not  cold. 
When  I  had  mounted  my  horse,  and  set  off  in  a 
brisk  trot,  on  a  level  and  beaten  Virginia  country  road, 
I  felt  an  exhilaration  that  the  novelty  of  my  purpose 
and  the  healthy  nature  of  my  exercise  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  It  is  needless  to  inform  the  reader  of 
the  multifarious  and  never  realized  visions  of  distinction 
and  applause,  that  my  heated  brain  formed  that  day. 
There  is  something  rather  enervating  in  the  young 
dreams  of  love ;  but  the  early  visions  of  ambition  instil 
an  ardor  into  the  soul,  which  nerves  the  faculties  to  the 
most  daring  enterprise,  or  the  most  laborious  under- 
taking. Both,  however,  heighten  self-respect,  and  dif- 
fuse a  pleasing  tranquillity  over  even  excited  feeling. 

The  crowd  had  already  gathered  when  I  reached  the 
court  house  of  .  The  political  rivals  had  com- 
menced haranguing  the  mob;  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
Yankee  pedler  vendueing  his  goods,  the  hoarse  laugh 
of  the  stout  Virginia  planter,  the  neighing  of  horses, 
the  loud  voice  of  the  stump  orator,  and  the  menaces  of 
county  bullies,  met  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  pu- 
gilistic talents,  broke  upon  the  tympanum  in  no  agree- 
able confusion.  Here  was  a  group  collected  around  a 
decapitated  cask  of  whiskey,  emptying  its  contents  to 
the  health  of  favorite  candidates;  there  a  collection 
eyeing  with  eagerness  two  combatants  encircled  in  a 
ring,  struggling  for  the  acclamation  of  "  the  best  man.** 
At  a  respectful  distance  stood  the  man  of  authority,  the 
Virginia  justice,  commanding  the  peace ;  but  his  vo- 
ciferous interference  only  met  with  the  response  of 
"  Hands  off :  fair  play !"  In  this  promiscuous  assem- 
blage, every  grade  of  society  in  the  county  was  repre- 
I  sented.  Here  was  the  rich,  unpopular  aristocrat,  with 
his  lofty  bearing.  The  representatives  of  old,  and  once 
rich  and  aristocralical  families,  who  had  left  nothing 
but  a  name  for  their  posterity,  were  here  mingling  fa- 
miliarly with  the  plebeian  herd,  seeking  popularity  as 
the  only  step-stone  to  political  eminence.  Here  was 
seen,  also,  the  rich  demagogue — the  people's  man—the 
frequenter  of  militia  musters,  the  giver  of  good  dinners, 
without  distinction  of  guests.  Here,  also,  was  the  sub- 
stantial two  hundred  acre  freeholder.  Of  the  most  con- 
spicuous "minora  «idera,n  the  Kentuckian  horsedrover, 
the  horsejockey,  the  ganderpuller,  might  be  mentioned. 
I  soon  passed  this  congregated  mass,  and  reached  the 
bar.  One  of  the  fraternity  was  kind  enough  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  court  and  his  professional  brethren.  It 
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is  useless  to  describe  my  sensations  during  the  eonttnu-  c 
ance  of  that  term  of  the  court.  I  was,  generally,  either  \ 
entirely  unnoticed,  or  treated  with  marked  contempt.  I 
So  undeserving  and  discourteous  did  this  treatment  I 
seem,  that  I  asked  an  old  lawyer,  who  appeared  rather  I 
more  affable  than  his  brethren,  what  it  meant;  he  i 
smiled,  and  whispered  that  every  young  lawyer,  and  t 
particularly  a  college  laicyrr,  was,  prim*  fade,  a  fool, 
until  he  showed  the  contrary.    I  profiled  so  much  by 
this  rough  response,  as  to  resolve  to  push  my  own  way, 
without  soliciting  favor,  and  careless  even  of  common 
courtesy. 

After  about  four  months  attention  to  my  courts,  I 
found  a  world  of  difference  between  the  life  of  a  stu- 
dent and  a  lawyer.  The  one  deals  with  his  fellow  at 
the  most  confiding  and  innocent  age ;  the  other  deals 
with  every  variety  of  character,  and  meets  with  every 
grade  of  vice.  When  I  first  discovered  with  what  a 
cold  and  selfish  set  of  creatures  I  had  to  mingle,  I 
became  melancholy,  disgusted  with  my  profession  and 
every  thing  attached  to  it.  The  fearful  thought  came 
over  my  mind  to  turn  scoundrel,  and  manage  the  world 
in  its  own  way  ;  to  "  carve  it  like  an  oyster'' — "  to  ride 
mankind  as  Pyrrhus  did  his  elephant.**  But  my  bet- 
ter nature  prevailed,  and  I  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  difficult  task  of  mingling  with  mankind  and  pre- 
serving my  principles  uncontaminated  by  the  contact. 

When  we  reflect  what  a  trivial  occurrence  alters 
one's  fortunes,  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  life  is  a 
complete  game  of  hazard,  and  man  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances. If  it  had  not  been  for  a  singular  accident,  I 
might  have  toiled  on  through  the  prime  of  my  existence, 
without  success  in  my  profession,  and  deserted  it  after 
my  glittering  youth  was  spent,  a  disappointed  and  penny- 
leas  misanthrope.    I  took  a  small  "  tide  of  fortune  at 
its  flood,  and  it  led  to  glory."    It  was  twelve  months 
from  the  time  I  took  out  license,  that  I  was  touched 
on  the  arm  by  a  stranger,  who  asked  me  if  I  was  not 
Owen  the  lawyer?    I  told  him  I  was;  he  then  retained 
me  to  defend  him  in  a  prosecution  against  him  for  for- 
gery, and  added,  that  my  general  celebrity  as  a  crimi- 
nal advocate,  had  induced  him  to  employ  me.  The  ap- 
plication was  of  a  kind  so  new  to  me,  (for  I  had  never 
been  spoken  to  cither  for  counsel  or  defence)  that  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  1  did  not  discover  that  I  was 
mistaken  for  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  of  the  same 
name,  who  attended  the  same  court.    As  soon  as  hv 
left  me,  cool  reflection  came,  and  I  was  convinced  that  I 
had  been  retained  through  mistake.  I  immediately  went 
in  search  of  the  forger,  to  suggest  the  mistake.    I  met 
with  him  among  a  number  of  by-standcrs  and  a  few 
members  of  the  bar.     As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he 
accused  me  of  practising  a  fraud  upon  him,  by  design- 
ingly confirming  him  in  his  error.  I  immediately  turned 
from  him,  remarking  that  I  could  be  no  gainer  by  alter- 
cation with  a  forger.   But  from  the  reception  that  his 
charge  mot  with  among  some  of  the  by-standers  and 
lawyers,  I  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they 
cither  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  the  accusation  of 
the  forger.   I  concealed  my  chagrin  as  well  as  I  could 
until  his  trial  came  on,  and  availing  myself  of  the  in- 
vitation of  the  prosecutor  to  assist  him,  I  made  a  speech 
containing  the  bitterest  invective  nnd  perhaps  the  best 
argument  that  I  have  ever  made  since.    As  soon  as  I 
took  my  seat  I  observed  approbation  or  envy  on  every 


countenance  that  met  my  eye,  for  the  criminal  was 
very  opprobrious  to  the  multitude.  He  was  convicted 
by  tho  unanimous  voice  of  the  court.  I  was  congratu- 
lated on  every  side  on  the  success  of  my  "maiden  ef- 
fort," and  by  numbers  of  the  obsequious  crowd  who 
previously  withheld  from  me  even  the  ordinary  civili- 
ties of  life.  MAaaAToa. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

THE  CRAYON  MISCELLANY,  No.  IL  containing  Abbottfbrd 
and  NcwrtcsJ  Abbey.  Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  k  Blanch- 
ard.  1893. 

We  hailed  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Crayon  Miscellany,  but  we  knew  not 
what  a  feast  was  preparing  for  us  in  the  second.  In 
Abbolsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,  the  author  of  the 
Sketch  Book  is  at  home.   By  no  one  could  this  offering 
to  r.he  memories  of  Scott  and  Byron  have  been  more 
appropriately  made.   It  is  the  tribute  of  genius  to  its 
kindred  spirits,  and  it  breathes  a  sanctifying  influence 
over  the  graves  of  the  departed.   The  kindly  feelings 
of  Irving  are  beautifully  developed  in  his  description  of 
the  innocent  pursuits  and  cheerful  conversation  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  while  they  give  a  melancholy  interest  to 
the  early  misfortunes  of  Byron.    He  luxuriates  among 
the  scenes  and  associations  which  hallow  the  walls  of 
Newstead,  and  warms  us  into  admiration  of  the  wii- 
ard  of  the  north,  by  a  matchless  description  of  the 
man,  his  habits,  and  his  thoughts.   The  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  his  heart,  his  domestic  affections,  and  his 
warm  hospitality,  are  presented  in  their  most  attractive 
forms.   The  scenes  and  the  beings  with  which  Sir 
Walter  was  surrounded,  are  drawn  -with  a  graphic 
pencil.  All  conduce  to  strengthen  impressions  formerly 
made  of  the  goodness  and  beneficence  of  Scott's  charac- 
ter, and  to  gratify  the  thousands  who  have  drawn  de- 
light from  his  works,  with  the  conviction  that  their 
author  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  his  species.  No 
man  knows  belter  than  Washington  Irving,  the  value 
which  is  placed  by  the  world  (and  wilh  justice)  upon 
incidents  connected  with  really  great  men,  which  seem 
trifling  in  themselves,  and  which  borrow  importance 
only  from  ihe  individuals  to  whom  ihey  have  relation. 
Hence  he  has  given  us  a  familiar  (yet  how  beautiful!) 
picture  of  Abbotsfonl  and  its  presiding  genius ;  but  the 
relics  of  Newstead,  which  his  pensive  muse  has  collected 
and  thrown  together,  brightening  every  fragment  by  the 
lustre  of  his  own  genius,  are  perhaps  even  more  attrac- 
tive. He  touches  but  a  few  points  in  Byron's  early  histo- 
ry, but  they  are  those  on  which  we  could  have  wished 
the  illumination  of  his  researches.    The  whole  of  the 
details  respecting  Miss  Chaworth,  and  Byron's  unfortu- 
nate attachment  to  that  lady,  are  in  his  best  manner. 
The  story  of  the  White  Lady  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
and  suits  well  with  the  melancholy  thoughts  connected 
with  Newstead.   An  instance  of  monomania  like  thai 
of  the  White  Lady,  has  seldom  been  recorded  ;  and  the 
aulhor  has,  without  over-coloring  the  picture,  presented 
to  his  readers  the  history  of  a  real  being,  whose  whole 
character  and  actions  and  melancholy  fate  belong  to  ihe 
regions  of  romance.    In  nothing  that  he  has  ever  writ- 
ten, has  his  peculiar  faculty  of  imparting  to  all  be 
touches  the  coloring  of  his  genius,  been  more  fully  dis- 
played than  in  this  work. 
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We  give  a  abort  extract  from  each  of  these  sketches, 
although  they  can  afford  no  idea  of  their  collectivecharms. 
The  conversational  powers  and  social  qualities  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  are  thus  described  ; 

"  The  conversation  of  Scott  was  frank,  hearty,  pic- 
turesque, and  dramatic  During  the  time  of  my  visit 
he  inclined  to  the  comic  rather  than  the  grave,  in  his 
anecdotes  and  stories,  and  such,  I  was  told,  was  his 
general  inclination.  He  relished  a  joke,  or  a  trait  of 
humor  in  social  intercourse,  and  laughed  with  right 
good  will.  He  talked  not  fur  effect  or  display,  but  from 
the  flow  of  his  spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and 
the  vigor  of  his  imagination.  He  had  a  natural  turn 
for  narration,  and  his  narratives  and  descriptions  were 
without  effort,  yet  wonderfully  graphic  He  placed  the 
scene  before  you  like  a  picture ;  he  gave  the  dialogue 
with  the  appropriate  dialect  or  peculiarities,  and  de- 
scribed the  appearance  and  characters  of  his  personages 
with  that  spirit  and  felicity  evinced  in  his  writings.  In- 
deed, his  conversation  reminded  me  continually  of  his 
novels;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  that  during  the  whole 
lime  I  was  with  him,  he  talked  enough  to  fill  volumes, 
and  that  they  could  not  have  been  filled  more  delight- 
fully. 

4  He  was  as  good  a  listener  as  talker,  appreciating 
every  thing  that  others  said,  however  humble  might  be 
their  rank  or  pretensions,  and  was  quick  to  testily  his 
perception  of  any  point  in  their  discourse.  He  arro- 
gated nothing  to  himself,  but  was  perfectly  unassuming 
and  unpietending,  entering  wiih  heart  and  soul  into  the 
business,  or  pleasure,  or,  I  had  almost  said  folly,  of  the 
hour  and  the  company.  No  one's  concerns,  no  one's 
thoughts,  no  one's  opinions,  no  one's  tastes  and  plea- 
sures seemed  beneath  him.  He  made  himself  so  tho- 
roughly the  companion  of  Uiose  with  whom  he  happened 
to  be,  that  they  forgot  for  a  time  his  vast  superiority, 
and  only  recollected  and  wondered,  when  nil  was  over, 
that  it  was  Scott  with  whom  they  had  been  on  familiar 
terms,  and  in  whose  society  they  had  fell  so  perfectly 
at  their  ease. 

"  It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous  mode  in 
which  he  spoke  of  all  his  literary  cotemporaries,  quoting 
the  beauties  of  their  works,  and  this,  too,  with  respect 
to  persons  with  whom  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  at 
variance  in  literature  or  politics.  Jeffrey,  it  was  thought, 
had  ruffled  his  plumes  in  one  of  his  reviews,  yet  Scott 
spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  high  and  warm  eulogy,  both 
as  an  author  and  as  a  man. 

44  His  humor  in  conversation,  as  in  his  works,  was 
genial  and  free  from  all  causticity.  He  had  a  quick 
perception  of  faults  and  foibles,  but  he  looked  upon 
poor  human  nature  with  an  indulgent  eye,  relishing 
what  was  good  and  pleasant,  tolerating  what  was  frail, 
and  pitying  what  was  evil.  It  is  this  beneficent  spirit 
which  gives  such  an  air  of  bonhommie  to  Scott's  humor 
throughout  all  his  works.  He  played  with  the  foibles 
and  errors  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  presented  them  in 
a  thousand  whimsical  and  characteristic  lights,  but  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  his  nature  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  a  satirist.  I  do  not  recollect  a  sneer  through- 
out his  conversation  any  more  than  there  is  throughout 
his  works." 

It  is  more  difficult  to  fix  upon  an  extract  from  the 
sketch  of  Ncwstead  Abbey,  but  we  take  the  following 
as  coming  within  the  limits  of  our  notice : 

44  I  was  attracted  to  this  grove,  however,  by  memo- 
rials of  a  more  touching  character.  It  had  been  one  of 
the  favorite  haunts  of  the  late  Lord  Byron.  In  his  fare- 
well visit  to  the  abbey,  after  he  had  parted  with  the 
possession  of  it,  he  passed  some  time  in  this  grove,  in 
company  with  his  sister;  and  us  a  last  memento,  en- 
graved their  names  on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

*4Thc  feelings  that  agitated  his  bosom  during  this 
farewell  visit,  when  he  beheld  around  him  objects  dear 
to  his  pride,  and  dear  to  his  juvenile  recollections,  but 
of  which  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  would  not  per- 
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mil  him  to  retain  possession,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
passage  in  a  poetical  epistle,  written  to  his  sister  in  after 
years. 

4,II  did  remind  you  of  our  own  dear  lake 
By  the  old  hall,  which  may  be  mine  no  more; 
Lcmans  is  fair;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  I*  lore ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  huve  loved,  the y  arc 
Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 

In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 

Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 

Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 

Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 

My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks, 

And  even  at  moments  I  would  think  I  see 

Some  living  things  I  love — but  none  like  thee.' 

44 1  searched  the  grove  for  sometime,  before  I  found 
the  tree  on  which  Lord  Byron  had  left  his  frail  immo- 
rtal. It  was  an  elm  of  peculiar  form,  having  two  trunks, 
which  sprang  from  the  same  root,  and  after  growing 
side  by  side,  mingled  their  branches  together.  He  had 
selected  it  doubtless,  as  emblematical  of  his  sister  and 
himself.  The  names  of  Btron  and  Accusta  were  still 
visible.  They  had  been  deeply  cut  in  the  bark,  but  the 
natural  growth  of  the  tree  was  gradually  rendering  them 
illegible,  and  a  few  years  hence,  strangers  will  seek  in 
vain  for  this  record  of  fraternal  affection. 

****** 

14  At  a  distance  on  the  border  of  the  lawn,  stood 
another  memento  of  Lord  Byron  ;  an  oak  planted  by 
him  in  his  boyhood,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  abbey. 
With  a  superstitious  feeling  inherent  in  him,  he  linked 
his  own  destiny  with  that  of  the  tree.  *As  it  fares,' 
said  he,  4  so  will  fare  my  fortunes.'  Several  years 
elapsed,  many  of  them  passed  in  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion. He  returned  to  the  abbey  a  youth  scarce  grown 
to  manhood,  but  as  he  thought  with  vices  and  follies 
beyond  his  years.  He  found  his  emblem  oak  almost 
choked  by  weeds  and  brambles,  and  took  the  lesson  to 
himself. 

44  4  Young  oak,  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine, 

That  thy  dark  waving  branches  would  flourish  around, 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine 

Such,  such  was  my  hope — when  in  infancy's  years 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  reared  thee  with  pride  ; 

They  are  past,  and  1  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears — 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  tha  t  surround  thee  can  hide' 

44 1  leaned  over  the  stone  ballustrade  of  the  terrace, 
and  gazed  upon  the  valley  of  Ncwstead,  with  its  silver 
sheets  of  water  gleaming  in  the  morning  sun.  It  was 
a  Sabbath  morning,  which  always  seems  to  have  a  hal- 
lowed influence  over  the  landscape,  probably  from  the 

3uiet  of  the  day,  and  the  cessation  of  all  kinds  of  week 
ay  labor.  As  I  mused  upon  the  mild  and  beautiful 
scene,  and  the  wayward  destinies  of  the  man  whose 
stormy  temperament  forced  him  from  this  tranquil  par- 
adise to  battle  with  the  passions  and  perils  of  the  world, 
the  sweet  chime  of  bells  from  a  village  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, came  stealing  up  the  valley.  Every  sight  and 
sound  this  morning,  seemed  calculated  to  summon  up 
touching  recollections  of  poor  Byron.  The  chime  was 
from  the  village  spire  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  beneath 
which  his  remains  lie  buried  ! 

44 1  have  since  visited  his  tomb.  It  is  in  an  old  gray 
country  church,  venerable  with  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
He  lies  buried  beneath  the  pavement,  at  one  end  of  the 
principal  aisle.  A  light  falls  upon  the  spot  through  the 
stained  glass  of  a  golhic  window,  and  a  tablet  on  the 
adjacent  wall  announces  the  family  vault  of  the  Byrons. 
It  had  been  the  wayward  intention  of  the  poet  to  be 
entombed  with  his  faithful  dog  in  the  monument  erect- 
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ed  by  him  in  the  garden  of  Newstead  Abbey.  Hi* 
executors  showed  better  judgment  nnd  ft* ling,  in  con- 
signing his  ashes  to  the  family  sepulchre,  to  mingle 
with  those  of  his  mother  and  his  kindred. 

****** 
"How  nearly  did  his  dying  hour  realize  the  wish 
made  by  him  but  a  few  years  previously  in  one  of  his 
fitful  moods  of  melancholy  and  misanthropy  : 

*"  When  time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring, 
The  dream  less  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 
Oblivion  !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed ! 

No  l>and  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there, 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow  : 

No  maiden  with  dishevelled  hair, 
To  feel  or  feign  decorous  woe. 

Bat  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 

With  no  officious  mourners  near : 
I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 

Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  fear.'  « 

"  He  died  among  strangers,  in  a  foreign  land,  with- 
out a  kindred  hand  to  close  his  eyes,  yet  he  did  not  die 
unwept.  With  all  his  faults,  and  errors,  and  passions, 
and  caprices,  he  had  the  gift  of  attaching  his  humble  de- 
pendants warmly  to  him.  One  of  them,  a  poor  Greek, 
accompanied  his  remains  to  England,  and  followed 
them  to  the  grave.  I  am  told  that  during  the  cere- 
mony, be  stood  holding  on  by  a  pew  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  and  when  all  was  over,  seemed  as  if  he  would 
have  gone  down  into  the  tomb  with  his  master.— A 
nature  that  could  inspire  such  attachments,  must  have 
been  generous  and  beneficent,'' 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA,  by  Hernando  de  Soto ;  by 
Theodore  Irving.   Philadelphia:  Carey,  Let  It  BUachnrd. 

There  is  so  much  of  romance  in  the  details  of  Span- 
ish conquests  in  America,  that  a  history  of  any  one  of 
the  numerous  expeditions  for  discovery  and  conquest, 
possesses  the  charm  of  the  most  elaborate  fiction,  even 
while  it  bears  the  marks  of  general  truth.  These  ad- 
ventures occurred  during  the  age  of  chivalry,  when 
danger  wus  courted  for  distinction,  before  the  progress 
of  science  and  literature  had  opened  other  avenues  to 
renown,  and  when  personal  valor  was  looked  upon  as 
the  pre-eminent  quality — skill  in  arms  as  the  highest 
accomplishment  of  an  aspiring  spirit.  No  nation  was 
more  celebrated  during  that  chivalrous  age  than  Spain, 
and  in  none  did  the  genius  of  chivalry  longer  resist  the 
influences  under  which  it  finally  fell  into  decay.  Upon 
the  discovery  of  America,  a  wide  field  was  opened  for 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age,  and  Spain  sent  forth  her 
hosts  of  adventurers,  filled  with  wild  visions  of  bound- 
less wealth,  and  the  easy  conquest  of  the  barbarian  na- 
tions of  those  golden  regions.  There  are  in  the  histo- 
of  their  exploits,  so  many  displays  of  dauntless 
skill  in  overcoming  difficulties— of  the 
power  of  a  few  disciplined  warriors,  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  hosts  of  equally  brave,  but  untutored 
savages — and  so  many  exhibitions  of  the  generous 
qua  Hues  of  the  soldier,  that  in  the  glare  of  brilliant 
achievements,  and  the  excitement  of  thrilling  incident, 
wc  are  tempted  to  overlook  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
which  marked  the  footsteps  of  the  conquerors. 

Mr.  Irving*s  work  is  one  of  great  interest.  The  con- 
quest of  Florida  by  De  Solo,  while  it  is  contrasted  with 


the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortex,  (which  immediately 
preceded  it)  in  regard  to  its  results  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
resembles  it  in  the  patient  suffering  and  indomitable 
bravery  of  the  adventurers,  and  in  the  numerous  thrill- 
ing scenes  through  which  they  passed.  While  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  enriched  the  followers  of  Cortex, 
and  poured  the  wealth  of  the  new  world  into  the  lap  of 
Spain,  that  of  Florida  proved  fatal  to  all  who  attempted 
it,  and  ended  in  disaster  to  the  ultimate  conquerors. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  the  visionary,  who  sought  in  Florida 
the  Fountain  of  Youth,  Vasques  de  Ayllon,  the  ruth- 
less kidnapper,  and  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  the  well 
known  rival  and  opponent  of  Cortex,  had  made  fruit- 
less attempts  to  colonize  this  disastrous  coast.  But  the 
last  and  most  splendid  effort  of  that  day,  was  made  by 
Hernando  de  Soto,  a  cavalier  who  had  served  with 
Cortex,  and  had  returned  to  Spain  in  the  possession  of 
immense  wealth  derived  from  the  spoil  of  Mexico. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  highest  favor  at  the  court  of  his 
sovereign,  the  charms  of  a  young  and  lovely  bride,  and 
the  allurements  of  his  splendid  position  at  home,  were 
insufficient  to  repress  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  he 
had  imbibed  in  the  wars  in  Mexico,  and  the  prevalent 
belief  that  Florida  presented  a  scene  for  conquest  still 
more  magnificent  than  Mexico.  De  Soto  was  doom- 
ed to  prove  that  the  golden  dreams  of  wealth  with 
which  the  unexplored  regions  of  Florida  had  been  in- 
vested, were  baseless  illusions.  But  his  adventures  und 
achievements  afford  a  rich  mine  of  romantic  incidents 
which  Mr.  Irving  has  presented  in  a  moat  attractive 
form : 

"Of  all  the  enterprises,"  says  he,  "undertaken  in 
this  spirit  of  daring  adventure,  none  has  surpassed  for 
hardihood  and  variety  of  incident,  that  of  the  renown- 
ed Hernando  de  Solo  and  his  band  of  cavaliers.  U 
was  poetry  put  in  action ;  it  was  the  knight-errantry  of 
the  old  world  carried  into  the  depths  of  the  American 
wilderness :  indeed,  the  personal  adventures,  the  feats 
of  individual  prowess,  the  picturesque  descriptions  of 
steel-clad  cavaliers,  with  lance  and  helm  and  prancing 
steed,  glittering  through  the  wildernesses  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  ihe  prairies  of  the  Far  West, 
would  seem  to  us  mere  fictions  of  romance,  did  they 
not  come  to  us  recorded  in  matter-of-fact  narratives  of 
cotemporaries,  and  corroborated  by  minute  and  doily 
memoranda  of  eye  witnesses." 

Hernando  de  Soto  was  in  every  respect  qualified  for 
the  task  he  undertook  in  this  ill-starred  expedition. 
But  the  Floridian  savage  was  a  more  formidable  foe 
than  his  Mexican  brother — more  hardy  of  frame,  and 
more  implacable  in  his  revenge.  Hence,  although  the 
imagination  is  not  dazxled  in  the  conquest  of  Florida, 
with  descriptions  of  boundless  wealth  and  regal  mag- 
nificence— although  the  chiefs  are  not  decked  in  "  bar- 
baric pearls  and  gold" — their  sturdy  resistance,  and  the 
varied  vicissitudes  created  by  the  obstacles  which  na- 
ture presented  to  the  conqueror's  march,  afford  num- 
berless details  of  great  interest.  The  book  abounds  with 
thrilling  passages,  from  which,  but  for  the  crowded  state 
of  our  pages,  we  should  make  a  few  extracts.  Whether 
it  is  the  merit  of  the  writer  or  his  subject,  (probably  it  ts 
a  combination  of  both,)  which  gives  to  this  work  so  much 
fascination,  we  wdl  not  decide ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  commence  it,  (at  least  we  found  it  so)  and  lay  it 
aside  until  its  perusal  is  concluded. 
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CHANCES  AND  CHANGES ;  a  Domestic  8 lory,  by  the  author 
of  "  Six  Weeks  on  the  Loire."   Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  k 


This  is  an  uncommon  book.  In  these  days  of  high 
excitement  and  powerful  writing,  it  is  refreshing  to  be 
introduced  among  characters  of  so  much  purity,  bene- 
volence and  intelligence  as  those  delineated  in  "Chances 
and  Changes."  The  moral  of  the  book,  although  it  is 
not  ostentatiously  pressed  upon  the  attention,  is  obvi- 
ous and  forcible.  A  lovelier  being  than  Catherine  Ne- 
ville, the  heroine,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  story — the  events  are  such  as  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and  the  leading 
features  of  the  plot  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words: 
Colonel  Hamilton,  a  man  of  fashion  and  something  of 
a  row*',  is  engaged  in  a  duel  with  a  baronet,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  intrigue  between  the  Colonel  and  the 
tilled  wife  of  his  antagonist.  The  latter  is  dangerously 
wounded,  and  Colonel  Hamilton  seeks  a  refuge  for  se- 
veral months  in  the  remote  dwelling  of  his  former 
tutor,  Mr.  Neville,  a  benevolent  and  conscientious  cler- 
gyman. Hamilton  becomes  enamored  of  Catherine 
Neville,  who  returns  his  passion  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a  first  love.  He  at  length  mingles  with  the  world  of 
fashion  again,  is  involved  once  more  in  his  former  in- 
trigue, and  although  struggling  to  retain  and  deserve 
the  affections  of  Catherine,  becomes  completely  entan- 
gled in  a  criminal  attachment.  Catherine,  after  a  long 
and  painful  conflict  with  her  feelings,  resolves  to  con- 
quer her  ill-placed  affection,  and  is  ultimately  united 
to  a  worthier  object.  The  struggles  between  pas- 
sion and  duty  in  her  breast,  and  the  conflict  of  good 
and  evil  in  Hamilton,  aro  admirably  portrayed  The 
sentiments  and  opinions  are  often  striking,  and  the 
style  elegant  and  attractive.  We  give  a  few  extracts, 
i  at 


"  Come  along  with  me,"  said  she,  "  come  and  look 
by  the  side  of  the  Utile  stream  that  runs  through  the 
garden." 

"  This  girl,  after  all,  can  do  whatever  she  likes  with 
me,"  thought  Hamilton,  as  he  rose  with  affected  effort, 
from  the  chair  which  he  had  just  before  vowed  to  him 
self  nothing  should  induce  him  to  stir  from,  until  it  was 
time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Away  they  went  to  the 
brook,  and  found  Mr.  Neville  standing  there,  looking 
at  the  daffodils  with  all  the  delight  of  the  poet  whose 
on  his  lips. 


•'  I  wandered  lonely  aa  a  cloud. 

That  flit*  on  high,  o'er  valea  and  bills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  boat  of  dancing  daffodil*. 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  treea, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  near  the  I 


Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  in  the  milky  way. 

Thry  atrrtrhed  In  never-ending  line, 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay. 

Ten  ihuuxand  saw  1  at  u  glance, 

Tossing  their  beads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outbid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee, 

A  poet  could  out  but  be  gay, 
In  such  a  jocund  company. 

I  eazed  unit  eased,  but  little  thought 

W  hat  wealth  to  me  the  show  had  brought. 

For  ofl  when  on  my  couch  I  lie. 
In  vacant  or  In  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  Inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  nils 

And  lUitce-t  with  ihv  daflodiU." 


Hamilton  was  so  unused  to  hear  Wordsworth  quoted 
in  any  other  tone  than  that  of  ridicule,  or  absurd  paro- 


]y,  that  he  was  amazed  to  hear  his  old  tutor,  whose 
taste  he  revered,  not  more  from  habit  than  experience 
of  its  correctness,  repeat  these  lines  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Catherine  herself,  and  conclude  them  with  a 
panegyric  on  their  author,  as  having  formed  a  new 
school  in  poetry,  and  " 


"  Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  ev*ry  thing." 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  « 

"Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  our  daffodils?" 
said  Mr.  Neville,  pointing  to  them  exullingly,  "are 
they  not  enough  to  inspire  a  poet?" 

"  I  am  not  poet  enough  to  answer  the  question,"  said 
Hamilton,  "  but  I  remember  the  eldest  of  poets  says 
they  make  very  good  salads." 

"  Ah  ha!"  said  Mr.  Neville,  "  I  am  glad  you  have 
not  forgotten  old  Hesiod — but,  however,  fdid  not  think 
of  getting  into  Greek  when  1  quoted  Wordsworth." 

"  Nor  I  of  hearing  anything  like  common  sense  spring 
out  of  a  quotation  from  htm,"  said  Hamilton.  "Not  but 
that  all  he  says  may  be  very  fine,  but  I  am  of  another 
school — I  am  a  Byronian — he  is  the  only  man  that  is 
•end  in  Town — those  Lakeists  that  go  and  make  faces 
at  themselves  on  the  waveless  waters,  and  then  run 
home  to  put  their  reflections  upon  paper,  are  quite  out- 
voted now  ;  even  the  ladies  never  think  of  them." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mr.  Neville,  "  any  more 
than  they  would  think  of  seeing  hay-makers  in  their 
verandas,  or  a  sheep-shearing  in  their  drawing-rooms. 
But  1  the  children  of  darkness  are  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration than  the  children  of  light,'  and  he  who  sings  of 
nothing  but  lawless  crimes,  and  sated  vices,  does 
ly  to  address  his  song  to  the  inhabitants  of  an 
grown  and  luxurious  metropolis." 

"  Yes,  yes;  he  is  sure  enough  of  sympathy,  plenty 
of  dancing  daffodils  there, — only  of  rather  an  opposite 
species.  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Neville,  do  you  like 
the  titled  Bard?" 

"  Quite  well  enough,  as  a  poet,  to  wish  he  had  made 
choice  of  belter  subjects.  Edward  Longcroft  says  ho 
has  in  him  a  fragment  of  almost  every  other  poet  s  dis- 
tinguishing excellence,  but  unfortunately  his  own  genius 
is  only  a  fragment  itself,  and,  therefore,  he  produces 
nothing  but  fragments  after  all." 

"  Very  wise  in  Mr.  Longcroft — I  dare  say  he  could 
prove  every  thing  he  says  most  mathematically  ;  but  I 
fancy  he  will  find  the  generality  of  his  acquaintance 
admire  diamond  sparks  more  than  brick-bats — though 
one  is  only  a  part,  and  the  other  a  whole." 

"  Very  good !  very  good !"  said  Mr.  Neville,  "  but 
who  have  we  here  V*  be  added,  as  he  looked  towards 
the  little  gate.  "  Ah  ha  !  here  he  is  himself— now  we 
can  have  diamond  sparks  versus  brick-bats,  as  long  as 
you  like,  and  see  who  has  the  better  of  the  argumenL" 
A  matter-of-fact-man  is  well  portrayed  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Henry  Barton,"  said  she  to  herself,  "is  a  good  crea- 
ture, as  ever  was  born  ;  and  be  has  great  merit,  too,  in 
cultivating  his  mind  so  sedulously,  surrounded  as  he  is 
only  by  the  clodpoles  his  father  has  brought  him  up 
amongst.  But,  after  all,  he  is  such  a  mere  matter-of- 
fact-man,  that  one  soon  tires  of  him — he  tells  one  an 
anecdote  just  as  he  reads  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
And  then  he  moralizes,  too,  in  such  a  common-place 
way,  and  wonders  how  the  Romans  could  degenerate 
so  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Goths,  and  finds  out  that  it  was  an  abominable  thing 
in  Henry  VIII  to  cut  off  his  wives'  heads,  and  not 
much  better  in  Queen  Elizabeth  to  sign  Essex's  death 
warrant.  There  is  no  ploy  of  imagination  about  him — 
no  whim,  no  wit— he  would  as  soon  think  of  launch- 
ing a  man  of  war,  as  maintaining  a  paradox." 

The  subjoined  sentiment  is  beautifully  expressed : 
"Ah,  is  there  any  happiness  like  that  of  the  affections ! 
from  the  soul-absorbing  influence  of  individual  love, 
through  all  the  endearing  gradations  of  natural  ties, 
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and  selected  friends,  down  to  the  generalized  claims  of 
our  fellow-creatures :  il  will  ever  oe  found  that  all  our 
real  enjoyments  are  solid  only  as  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  are  connected  with  them ;  and  long  after  the 
traces  of  external  objects  may  be  effaced  from  the  me- 
mory, the  kindly  sentiments  and  participated  feelings, 
with  which  they  may  have  been  connected,  remain  in- 
delible in  the  interior  recesses  of  the  breast,  which  they 
fill  with  a  sweet  indistinctness  of  recollected  enjoy- 
ment-" 

And  how  much  truth  in  Catherine's  criticism  of  By- 
ron: 

"  I  cannot  feel  the  beauties  of  any  poetry  whatso- 
ever," said  Catherine,  "  when  I  think  the  poet  has  no 
feeling  himself — 1  have  admired  many  passages  in  Lord 
Byron's  earlier  works,  even  to  enthusiasm  ;  but  when 
I  came  to  his  most  unfeeling  mockery  of  the  agonizing 
sympathies  be  had  raised  in  his  description  of  a  storm, 
by  the  odious  levity  with  which  he  concludes  it,  I  closed 
the  book,  and  never  read  another  page  of  his  writing. 
I  thought  of  it  ever  after  as  of  those  monstrosities 
in  painting,  of  beautiful  heads,  and  cloven  feet,  and  it 
inspired  me  with  the  same  disgust." 


Worth  American  Review,  JVb.  LXXXVIU:  July  1835.- 
The  last  number  of  this  criodical  contains  several 
admirable  articles.    We  subjoin  a  list  of  its  contents : 

Art.  L  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  by  the  author  of  the 
Sketch  Book.— II.  The  American  Almanac  for  the  year 
1835. — III.  Memoirs  of  Casanova. — IV.  Machiavclli. — 
V.  Life  and  Character  of  William  Roscoe. — VI.  Mrs. 
Butler's  Journal. — VII.  Dunlap's  History  of  the  Arts. — 
VIII.  Slavery;  an  Appeal  in  favor  of  that  Class  of 
Americans  called  Africans,  by  Mrs.  Child. — IX.  Audu 
bon's  Biography  of  Birds. — X.  Webster's  Speeches. 

The  first  article  is  a  noble  eulogy  on  the  genius  of 
Washington  Irving,  well  according  with  the  merits 
of  the  writer,  and  the  honest  pride  which  every  Ame- 
rican feels  in  the  possession  of  such  a  luminary  in 
our  native  literature.  Great  as  has  been  the  praise 
lavished  upon  his  works,  we  feel  with  the  reviewer  that 
full  justice  has  not  as  yet  been  accorded  them — and 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  perceive  that  the  world  at  large 
is  becoming  more  alive  to  his  merits.  The  following 
rapid  glance  at  the  various  triumphs  of  his  genius,  will 
be  read  with  a  general  concurrence  in  its  truth  : 

"  Compare  him,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  with  any  of 
the  distinguished  writers  of  his  class  of  this  generation, 
excepting  Sir  Waller  Scott,  and  withalmost  any  of  what 
are  called  the  English  classics  of  any  age.  Compare 
him  with  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  canonized  names  ot' 
the  British  pantheon  of  letters,  who  touched  every  kind 
of  writing,  and  adorned  every  kind  that  he  touched. 
In  one  or  two  departments,  it  is  true,  that  of  poetry 
and  the  drama — departments  which  Mr.  Irving  has  not 
attempted,  and  in  which  much  of  Goldsmith's  merit 
lies — the  comparison  partly  fails ;  but  place  their  pre- 
tensions, in  every  other  respect,  side  by  side.  Who 
would  think  of  giving  the  miscellaneous  writings  of 
Goldsmith  a  preference  over  those  of  Irving,  and  who 
would  name  his  historical  compositions  with  the  Life 
of  Columbus  7  If  in  the  drama  and  in  poetry  Gold- 
smith should  seemed  to  have  extended  his  province 
greatly  beyond  that  of  Irving,  the  Life  of  Columbus  is 
a  chtj  ttamre  in  a  department  which  Goldsmith  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  touched  ;  for  the  (rifles  on 
Grecian  and  Roman  history,  which  his  poverty  extort- 
ed from  him,  deserve  (o  enter  into  comparison  with  Mr. 
Irving's  great  work,  about  as  much  as  Eulropius  de- 
serves to  be  compared  with  Livy.  Then  how  much 
wider  Irving's  range  in  that  department,  common  to 
both  the  painting  of  maimers  and  character !  From 


Mr.  Irving  we  have  the  humors  of  cotemporary  jx>ii- 
lics  and  every-day  life  in  America— the  traditionary 
peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  founders  of  New  York — the 
nicest  shades  of  the  school  of  English  manners  of  the 
last  century — the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages  in  Spain — 
the  glittering  visions  of  Moorish  romance— a  large  cy- 
cle of  sentimental  creation*,  founded  on  the  invariable 
experience — the  pathetic  sameness  of  the  human  heart — 
and  lastly,  the  whole  unhackneyed  freshness  of  the 
West — life  beyond  the  border — a  camp  outside  the 
frontier— a  hunt  on  buffalo  ground,  beyond  which  nei- 
ther white  nor  Pawnee,  man  nor  muse,  can  go.  This 
is  Mr.  Irving's  range,  and  in  every  part  of  it  be  is 
equally  at  home.  When  be  writes  the  history  of  Co- 
lumbus, you  see  him  weighing  doubtful  facts  in  the 
scales  of  a  golden  criticism.  You  behold  him,  laden 
with  the  manuscript  treasures  of  well-searched  archives, 
and  disposing  the  heterogeneous  materials  into  a  well- 
digested  and  instructive  narration.  Take  down  an- 
other of  his  volumes,  and  you  find  him  in  the  parlor  of 
an  English  country  inn,  of  a  rainy  day.  and  you  look 
out  of  the  window  with  him  upon  the  dripping,  dreary 
desolation  of  the  back  yard.  Anon  he  takes  you  into 
the  ancestral  hall  of  a  baronet  of  the  old  school,  and 
instructs  you  in  the  family  traditions,  of  which  the  me- 
morials adorn  the  walls,  and  depend  from  the  rafters. 
Before  you  are  wearied  with  the  curious  lore,  you  are 
in  pursuit  of  Kidd,  the  pirate,  in  the  recesses  of  Long 
Island  ;  and  by  the  next  touch  of  the  enchanter's  wand, 
you  are  rapt  into  an  enthusiastic  reverie  of  the  mystic 
East,  within  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  Alhambra. 
You  sigh  to  think  you  were  not  born  six  hundred  years 
ago,  that  you  could  not  have  beheld  those  now  deserted 
hulls,  as  they  once  blazed  in  triumph,  and  rang  with 
the  mingled  voices  of  oriental  chivalry  and  song, — 
when  you  find  yourself  once  more  borne  across  the  At- 
lantic, whirled  into  the  western  wilderness,  with  a 
prairie  wide  as  the  ocean  before  you,  and  a  dusky  herd 
of  buffaloes,  like  the  crowded  convoy  of  fleeing  mer- 
chantmen, l«>oming  in  the  horizon,  and  inviting  you  to 
ihe  chase.  This  is  literally  nullum  fere  %enus  »eribm<H 
rum  tigit  nullum  quod  tiHgil  non  ornviiL    Whether  any 

'  in  the  works  of 


first  be- 


tliing  like  an  equal  range  is  to  be  found 
him  on  whom  the  splendid  compliment 
stowed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  say." 

The  articles  on  Machiavclli,  and  on  the  life  of  Roe- 
coe,  arc  both  excellent  in  their  way.  The  former  has 
particular  attractions,  as  it  is  a  luminous  disquisition 
on  the  character  and  writings  of  one  who  for  ages 
was  an  enigma  in  the  political  and  intellectual  world, 
whose  works,  like  those  of  Dante  and  Faust,  have 
been  interpreted  by  opposing  critics  in  the  most  con- 
flicting manner,  and  whose  name,  error  and  prejudice 
handed  down  from  century  to  century,  have  rendered 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  crafty  and  corrupt  in  the 
art  of  government. 

The  notice  of  Mrs.  Butler's  work  is  the  beat  we  have 
seen.  The  reviewer  performs  his  task  with  redoubta- 
ble good  humor.  The  gentleness  with  which  he  calls 
the  lady  to  account  for  her  literary  offences,  and  the 
hearty  tribute  of  praise  he  bestows  on  the  best  portions 
of  her  work,  show  that  he  is  determined  to 

"  Be  to  htr  faults  a  liule  blind, 
And  to  her  meriu  very  kind." 

But  the  review  of  Mrs.  Child's  ill-judged  appeal  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  has  for  us  a  more  powerful  at- 
traction than  any  in  the  number.  It  is  not  possible 
that  we  should  be  witnesses  of  the  momentous  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  and  not  feel  most  sensitively  every 
reference  to  a  topic  in  the  discussion  of  which  all  that 
we  love  and  reverence  is  involved.  The  impatient  zeal 
of  pretending  enthusiasts,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  what  to 
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them  seems  good,  disregard  the  frightful  evils  which 
their  blind  impetuosity  may  produce,  cannot  but  awak- 
en in  those  upon  whom  these  evils  must  fall,  a  trem- 
bling anxiety  for  the  future,  and  an  indignant  resent- 
ment against  the  madmen  who  are  blindly  jeoparding 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  lives  of  thousands. 
We  cannot  trust  our  feelings  upon  this  subject.  We 
see  too  dearly  the  horrors  in  perspective,  which  fanati- 
cism is  prcftaring  for  us,  and  we  humbly  hope  that  the 
results  of  its  insane  excess,  may  be  averted.  The  re- 
viewer in  the  North  American,  thinks  and  feels  cor- 
rectly on  this  subject,  and  we  regret  that  we  can  only 
make  room  for  the  closing  passages  of  his  remarks: 

"  That  wc  must  be  rid  of  slavery  at  some  day,  seems 
to  be  the  decided  conviction  of  almost  every  honest 
mind.  But  when  or  how  this  is  to  be,  God  only  knows. 
If  in  a  struggle  for  this  end  the  Union  should  be  dis- 
solved, it  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that 
our  country  will  be  plunged  into  that  gulf  which  in  the 
language  of  another,  1  is  full  of  the  fire  and  the  blood  of 
civil  war,  and  of  the  thick  darkness  of  general  political 
disgrace,  ignominy,  and  ruin.' 

"  There  is  much  error  upon  this  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jects, to  be  corrected,  before  the  public  can  act  delib- 
erately or  wisely  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  loo  common  to 
associate  with  the  slave-holder  the  character  of  the 
slave-merchant.  And  we  regret  to  see  the  abolitionist 
of  the  day  seizing  upon  the  cruelties  and  abuses  of 
power  by  a  few  slave-owners  in  regard  to  their  slaves, 
in  order  to  excite  odium  against  slave-holders  as  a 
class.  This  is  alike  unreasonable  and  unjust.  Very 
many  of  them  are  deeply  solicitous  to  free  the  country 
of  this  alarming  evil,  but  no  feasible  means  by  which 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  has  yet  been  offered  for  their 
adoption.  Such  denunciations  are  no  better  than  the 
anathemas  of  fanaticism,  and  ought  to  be  discounte- 
nanced by  every  well  wisher  of  his  country.  The  sub- 
ject of  slavery  is  one,  in  regard  to  which,  more  than 
almost  any  other,  there  aro  clouds  and  darkness  upon 
the  future  destinies  of  these  states.  It  is  one  upon  which 
all  think  and  feel  more  or  less  acutely,  and  it  is  more- 
over one  upon  which  all  may  be  called  upon  to  act.  It  is, 
therefore,  we  repeat,  with  regret  that  we  see  intellects 
like  that  of  Mrs.  Child,  and  pens  like  hers,  which  may 
be  otherwise  so  agreeably  and  beneficially  employed, 
diverted  from  their  legitimate  spheres  of  action,  and 
employed  in  urging  on  a  cause  so  dangerous  to  the 
union,  domestic  peace,  and  civil  liberty,  as  the  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  the  slaves  at  the  South.'' 


American  Republication  of  Foreign  Quarterlies. — The 
London,  Edinburg  and  Westminster  Reviews  for  April, 
1835,  have  been  republished  by  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  cheap 
and  valuable  series  of  periodicals.  The  Edinburg  Re- 
view contains  an  article  on  American  Poetry,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  general  glance  at  the  literature  of  this 
country  is  taken;  and  a  more  favorable  opinion  ex- 
pressed of  its  achievements  than  that  work  lias  hitherto 
entertained.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  remark,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  taunting  query,  "Who  reads  an 
American  book  ?"  emanated  from  that  journal  not  many 
years  since.  The  most  attractive  articles  in  the  West- 
minster, are  those  upon  "  Lucy  Aiken's  Court  of  Charles 
II,"  and  "  Dunlop's  Memoirs  of  Spain.'*  To  us,  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  on  "  Maria,  or  Slavery  in  the 
United  Stales,  a  picture  of  American  Manners,  by 
Gustave  de  Beaumont,  one  of  the  authors  of  a  work  on 
the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States"*— "The 


•  "  Marie,  ou  l'Eaclavage  aux  Etaa-Unle,  Tableau  de  Mceur* 
Americalnee  par  Gustavo  da  Beaumont,  I'un  dea  A  incurs  de 
rouvraee  tmitoJe  Ou  System*  Penitential*  aux  Etas-Unls." 


Stranger  in  America,  by  F.  Lciber,"  and  "New  Eng- 
land and  her  Institutions,  by  one  of  her  sons,"  is  the 
most  attractive  in  the  April  number.  The  work  of  M. 
de  Beaumont  has  not,  as  we  have  heard,  been  translated 
or  republished  in  this  country.  His  views  of  our  man- 
ners and  institutions  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
novel,  which  the  Quarterly  declares  to  possess  conside- 
rable interest,  and  to  display  in  parts  a  large  share  of 
the  true  genius  of  romance,  notwithstanding  that  the 
incidents  are  few  and  the  commentaries  copious.  The 
author  declares  in  a  preface,  that  "  though  his  person- 
ages are  fictitious,  every  trait  of  character  has  been 
sketched  from  the  life,  and  that  almost  every  incident 
in  his  tale  may  be  depended  on  as  a  fact  that  had  fallen 
under  his  own  observation."  The  reviewer  is  somewhat 
scandalized  at  the  author's  avowal  of  "  his  belief  that 
the  democratic  system  of  government,  as  now  established 
in  America,  is  the  best  machinery  that  ever  was  in- 
vented for  developing  the  political  independence  and 
happiness  of  mankind,"  and  endeavors  to  show  that  M. 
de  Beaumont's  strictures  upon  our  manners  and  condi- 
tion (and  he  cannot  be  chargrd  with  undue  lenity  in 
his  censure)  are  inconsistent  with  that  avowal.  The 
reviewer  makes  copious  extracts  from  the  work,  which 
show  that  the  author  is  disposed  to  censure  severely 
the  condition  of  the  colored  population  in  this  country, 
without  a  fair  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which 
produced  it.  But  we  can  scarcely  judge  of  the  book 
from  the  extracts  in  the  review,  which  are  probably  the 
most  unfavorable  that  could  be  found,  as  the  reviewer 
displays  a  strong  desire  to  draw  from  the  opinions  of 
the  French  author,  support  for  the  assertions  of  English 
travellers. 


MY  LIFE,  by  the  author  of  Tales  of  Waterloo,  fcc.  New  York  : 
Harper  k  Brother*.  1836. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  lively  and  spirited  writer. 
He  describes  skirmishes,  onslaughts  and  battles,  with 
the  familiarity  of  one  who  has  not  seldom  taken  a  part 
in  such  actions — traces  the  Irish  character  with  great 
fidelity,  and  best  of  all,  his  book  abounds  in  humorous 
incidents.  The  contre-pied*  between  the  hero  and  his 
cousin,  "  Jack  the  Devil,"  are  admirably  detailed.  Jack 
is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  Wild  Irishman,  and  we  have 
seldom  been  more  amused  than  we  were  with  the 
history  of  the  scrapes  in  which  he  involved  himself 
and  his  cousin.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  is  sketched 
briefly,  but  with  a  graphic  pen.  The  last  struggle  of 
that  day,  when  Ney  led  the  Old  Guard  to  the  charge, 
and  the  description  of  the  "field  red  with  slaughter," 
after  the  work  of  death  had  concluded,  give  evidence  of 
the  painting  of  an  eye-witness. 

BELFORD  REGIS,  or  Sketch**  of  a  Country  Town,  by  Miss 
Muford.  Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  fc  Blanchard.  1833. 

Like  "Our  Village,"  these  are  delightful  produc- 
tions, abounding  with  wholesome  satire  of  folly  and 
prejudice,  and  displaying  in  strong  relief  the  humble 
virtues  of  retired  life.  Some  of  the  characters  are  con- 
ceptions of  great  loveliness,  and  many  of  the  scenes 
are  wrought  with  most  pathetic  effect.  The  story  of 
Hester  is  admirable.  We  have  seldom  dwelt  with  more 
delighted  interest  over  a  picture  of  juvenile  virtue  and 
self-devotion. 
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EDITORIAL.  REMARKS. 

We  hare  but  a  few  words  to  offer  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  present  number.  Generally  they  must 
speak  for  themselves;  but  in  regard  to  others  we  may 
be  permitted  a  passing  comment. 

No.  II  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  characteristic  diffe- 
rences between  the  ttcxes,  sustains  the  high  character  of 
the  first  number.  And  although  the  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject— Religious  Differences— which  the  author  has  dis- 
cussed in  the  present  number,  seems  to  promise  little 
amusement  for  the  general  reader,  it  will  be  found  upon 
perusal,  to  hare  been  so  ingeniously  treated,  so  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  that  even  he  who  entirely  eschews  po- 
lemics, will  be  edified  and  delighted.  It  was  upon  this 
point  that  we  felt  the  most  solicitude  for  the  success  of  the 
writer,  for  there  is  no  part  of  his  subject  so  difficult  to 
manage,  or  in  which  he  was  so  liable  to  fall  below  the 
expectations  of  his  readers.  But  he  has  overcome  its 
difficulties,  and  presents  us  with  a  disquisition,  entirely 
free  from  the  narrowness  of  sectarian  views,  and  deeply 
grounded  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  His 
view  of  the  religion  of  woman  is  accurate  and  beauti- 
ful,—-her  proneness  to  lean  on  the  strength  of  a  more 
powerful  being,  her  confiding  nature,  her  facility  in  be- 
lieving where  man  cavils  and  doubts,  and  the  tendency 
of  her  religious  sentiments  to  degenerate  into  super- 
stition, contrasted  with  the  besetting  evils  of  man's  re- 
ligious faith — bigotry  and  fanaticism — are  admirably 
portrayed.  His  illustration  of  this  contrast  is  clear  and 
convincing,  whilst  his  style  throughout  is  easy  and  at- 
tractive. He  seems  to  have  drawn  the  true  inspiration 
from  his  subject,  and  is  doubtless  a  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ingenious  Biron— 

"  From  woman**  ere*  thie  doctrine  1  derive : 
They  sparkle  Mill  the  right  promethean  fire; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academe*, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourieh  ail  the  world ; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aufbt  proTea  excellent-*' 

Grayson  Griffith  is  a  religious  story.  We  approve 
of  the  moral,  as  a  matter  of  course — who  will  not?  But 
we  do  not  come  quite  up  to  the  writer's  standard  of  per- 
fection, for  we  candidly  confess  we  cannot  see  the  germs 
of  perdition  in  a  social  game  of  whist ;  and  while  we  de- 
test gambling  and  gamblers,  the  proscription  of  amuse- 
ments innocent  in  themselves,  because  some  remote 
analogy  may  be  traced  between  them  and  practices  at 
once  immoral  and  every  way  destructive,  seems  to  us 
irreconcileable  with  sound  logic  or  true  philosophy.  The 
attempt  to  trace  the  vices  of  men  to  early  habitudes  is 
not  always  successful,  as  the  power  of  good  or  evil  im- 
pressions over  the  mind  and  habits,  is  essentially  modi- 
fied by  the  character  of  each  individual.  Besides,  acci- 
dent often  determines  the  destinies  of  men,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  in  very  spite  of  every  previous  tendency. 
We  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  the  fascinations  of  the 
faro- table  would  not  have  been  as  great  to  Grayson  if 
he  had  never  seen  a  card,  as  they  proved  to  be,  as  re- 
lated in  the  story.  But  we  are  getting  into  the  discussion 
of  a  question  which  requires  more  time  and  space  than 
we  have  to  spare. 

The  "  Letter  on  the  United  States,  by  a  Y  oung  Scotch- 
man," is  generally  amusing  ;  but  some  of  the  passages 
in  it  strike  us  with  surprise.  He  tells  us  that,  "although 
the  Americans  are  great  novel  readers,  there  is  too 
much  matter-of-fact  about  them ;  they  are  too  calcula- 


ting and  money-making  [this  from  a  Scotchman!]  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  novelist.  They  form  but  in- 
different heroes  and  heroines  of  romance,  and  hence 
Cooper  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  sea  to  rake  up  pirates 
and  smugglers,  or  to  go  back  to  the  revolution  or  the 
early  settlement  of  his  country  to  find  characters  and 
incidents  calculated  to  give  verisimilitude  and  interest 
to  his  tales.'*  This  seems  to  us  hasty  and  jejune  criti- 
cism. Cooper  was  not,  as  ws  know,  "eo<tee<f*  to  rake  up 
pirates  and  smugglers  ;  but  as  this  writer  has  told  us  in 
the  ninth  number  of  the  Messenger,  "He  (Cooper)  bad 
been  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  American  Nary, 
where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  the  minutiss  of 
nautical  life,  which  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  the 
composition  of  some  of  his  tales.  These  are  justly 
considered  as  his  best'' — and  he  might  have  added,  are 
written  with  power  peculiar  to  Cooper,  of  whom  it  may 
truly  be  said : 

"  Hie  march  ia  on  the  mountaic  wave 
Him  ktme  ia  on  the  deep.'* 

And  well  would  it  have  been  for  his  fame  had  be  never 
abandoned  his  proper  element.  On  shore  he  generally 
makes  as  awkward  a  figure  as  one  of  his  nautical  he- 
roes would  do,  after  a  voyage,  before  he  had  gotten  rid 
of  his  "sea  legs."  We  have  read  Cooper's  last,  the 
Monikins,  but  at  too  late  a  period  to  allow  a  regular 
notice  of  it  in  this  number.  En  pastant,  however,  we 
must  say  that  it  is  an  entire  failure — vapid,  pointless, 
and  inane.  It  appears  to  be  an  attempted  satire  on 
mankind,  a  bungling  imitation  of  Swift's  account  of  the 
Ilouynhmint.  Mr.  Cooper's  monkies  are  a  tedious  race, 
and  his  Yankee  captain,  "Noah  Poke,"  the  principal 
interlocutor,  as  the  lawyers  would  term  him,  is  little 
better.  We  believe  that  all  who  have  read  this  work, 
will  agree,  that  the  sooner  it*  author  is  "obiigttT  to  take 
again  to  salt  water,  and  "rake  up  pirates  and  smug- 
glers," the  better  it  will  be  for  his  own  reputation,  aod 
the  purses  of  his  booksellers. 

In  regard  to  the  poetry  of  this  number,  we  must  con- 
lent  ourselves  with  drawing  attention  to  the  pathetic 
effusion  "  on  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Giri." 

To  Correspondents* 

Many  favors  have  been  again  unavoidably  postponed. 
The  communication  of  ScribUnu  exhibits  talent,  and  is 
written  well,  but  is  not  adapted  to  the  pages  of  the 
Messenger.  The  writer  would  doubtless  succeed  upon 
other  subjects,  and  we  invite  him  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. *'  A  fragment  of  the  thirteenth  century,"  has 
held  us  in  doubt  for  some  days;  but  we  have  finally 
decided  upon  its  exclusion.  We  are  not  better  pleased 
with  the  poetry  of  Timandi,  than  with  his  prose. 

The  quantity  of  rhyme  poured  in  upon  us,  is  indeed 
a  matter  of  admiration.  The  effusions  which  we  con- 
sign to  outer  darkness  monthly,  are  past  enumeration. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  one  containing  the  following  lines, 
and  which  purports  to  be  "copyed  from  a  young  ladies 
Album"— 

Miss  E  we  have  oftimes  met  before 

And — we  may — meet  no  more 

What  shall  I  say  at  parting 
Many  years  have  run  their  race 
Since  first  I  saw  your  face 
Around  this  gay  and  giddy  place 

Sweet  smiles  and  blushes  darting. 
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Prevent  Condition  of  Tripoli*  with  some 
account  of  the  olRcr  Barbarjr  States* 

NO.  VII. 

Events  of  great  importance  had  also  occurred  in  Al- 
giers, by  which  this  ancient  stronghold  of  piracy  was 
stripped  of  its  terrors,  and  its  impotence  fully  demon- 

The  resources  of  this  state  were  even  more  severely 
affected  by  the  wars  of  Europe,  than  those  of  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  as  it  depended  less  than  either  of  them 
upon  native  industry  for  support.  A  Pasha  of  Algiers, 
who  wished  to  retain  his  throne  and  consequently  his 
life,  was  forced  to  keep  his  troops  engaged  in  wars  from 
which  they  might  individually  derive  profit ;  to  in- 
crease their  pay  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury 
was  ineffectual,  and  he  who  attempted  thus  to  win 
their  favor  was  soon  despised  and  overthrown.  They 
required  the  excitement  of  contests  and  plunder,  and 
broad  not  won  at  the  dagger's  point  seems  to  have  had 
no  relish  with  them.  In  1S05,  these  desperadoes  mur- 
dered their  Dey  Mustapha,  only  because  he  was  of  too 
peaceable  a  disposition.  Under  Achmet  his  succes- 
sor, they  had  a  war  with  Tunis,  but  it  was  conducted 
in  a  very  languid  manner,  for  no  plunder  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  United  StAtes  continued  to  pay  the  enormous 
annual  tribute  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  1796,  but  not  punctually.  Tho  little  respect  which 
was  paid  to  neutral  rights  at  that  period  by  France 
and  England,  rendered  the  transmission  of  the  naval 
stores  composing  the  tribute  difficult  and  unsafe,  and 
this  was  the  reason  always  alleged  by  the  American 
Consul  in  accounting  for  the  delay  ;  but  it  was  also  in 
a  great  measure  intentional,  from  the  idea  on  which  the 
other  natio  is  tributary  to  Algiers  acted,  that  by  thus 
remaining  always  in  arrears,  the  fear  of  losing  the  whole 
sum  due,  would  render  the  Dey  less  inclined  to  make 
any  sudden  depredations  on  their  commerce.  A  strict 
adherence  to  engagements  voluntarily  entered  into, 
would  hare  been  perhaps  the  belter,  and.certainly  much 
the  more  dignified  course,  as  the  Dey  would  have  found 
it  to  his  interest  to  conciliate  those  who  paid  so  regu- 
larly. 

Whilst  the  American  squadron  remained  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, these  excuses  were  listened  to  without  many 
signs  of  impatience,  but  on  its  departure  Achmet  raised 
bis  tone,  and  after  threatening  for  some  time,  he  at 
length  in  the  latter  part  of  1807  sent  out  his  cruisers 
with  orders  to  seize  American  vessels,  informing  Mr. 
Lear  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  hostile  proceeding,  and  should  not  disturb  the 
peace  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Algerine  cruisers  took  three  American  vessels, 
of  which  two  were  brought  into  port  and  condemned  ; 
the  crew  of  the  third  the  schooner  Mary  Anne,  rose 
upon  their  captors,  killed  four  of  them,  and  having  set 
the  remaining  four  adrift  in  a  boat,  carried  the  vessel 
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safe  into  Naples.  As  soon  as  die  Dey  received  the 
news  of  tills,  he  ordered  the  American  Consul  instantly 
to  pay  sixteen  thousand  dollars  as  satisfaction  for  the 
lives  of  his  eight  subjects.  Mr.  Lear  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain a  delay  until  he  could  receive  the  orders  of  his  gov- 
ernment ;  but  he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment, 
and  a  number  of  ships  of  war  were  ready  to  sail  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering  American  vessels ;  he  there- 
fore, after  a  formal  protest,  paid  the  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Algcrines  killed,  as  well  as  the  whole 
amount  of  the  tribute  then  due. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  the  Turkish  soldiery  revolted,  and  having 
killed  Achmet,  placed  in  his  stead  Ali  the  keeper  of  a 
small  mosque.  What  were  their  reasons  for  such  a 
choice  cannot  be  stated,  but  the  expectations  of  tho 
Turks  seem  not  to  have  been  fulfilled  ;  for  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1809,  they  quietly  took  their  sovereign  to  tho 
common  house  of  correction,  and  there  strangled  him. 
Thoy  then  raised  to  the  throne  a  decrepid  old  man 
named  Hadji  Ali,  whose  character  was  much  more  con- 
formable with  their  wishes,  for  he  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  energetic,  as  well  as  most  ferocious  tyrants 
ever  known  even  in  Algiers.  He  determined  to  revive 
the  old  glory  of  his  state,  and  again  to  offer  to  all  Chris- 
tian nations  the  alternative  of  war  or  tribute. 

Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  that  time  the  only 
commercial  nations  at  peace  with  Algiers  and  paying 
no  fixed  tribute,  yet  they  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
richness  of  their  presents,  which  were  made  with  great 
regularity  on  all  public  occasions.  Great  Britain  too, 
passively  encouraged  the  piratical  propensity  of  the 
Algcrines,  by  allowing  them  to  plunder  and  carry  off 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  were 
occupied  by  her  troops  and  at  least  nominally  under 
her  protection,  while  France  and  the  countries  subject 
to  or  in  alliauce  with  her,  were  secure  from  such  depre- 
dations. The  British  did  more ;  for  in  1810,— when 
neutral  commerce  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  re- 
sources of  Algiers  were  in  consequcuce  almost  cut  off,  as 
neither  could  tributo  be  sent  nor  compensation  be  ob- 
tained for  it  by  piracy— at  this  conjuncture  two  large 
ships  and  a  brig  entered  the  harbor,  laden  with  warlike 
munitions,  the  whole  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Dey  from 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  Seventy  thousand 
dollars  were  soon  after  received  through  the  agency  of 
the  same  government  from  Spain,  in  satisfaction  for  a 
pretended  injury  committed  by  a  Spanish  vessel. 

By  the  aid  of  this  timely  supply,  Hadji  Ali  was  ena- 
bled to  fit  out  a  resectable  naval  force,  which  under 
the  command  of  the  Rais  Hamida  a  daring  and  skilful 
corsair,  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  for  some 
time  continued  to  insult  and  plunder  the  vessels  of  that 
wretched  kingdom  ;  this  too,  at  a  period  when  its  for- 
tresses were  held  by  British  troops,  and  its  harbors 
filled  with  British  ships  of  war. 

At  the  commencement  of  18)2,  it  was  almost  certain 
that  war  would  soon  take  place  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  in  expectation  of  this,  it  was 
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important  to  the  latter  power  to  raise  up  as  many  ene- 
mies as  possible  to  the  Americans,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  places  of  refuge  for  their  vessels.  It  watt  principally 
with  this  object,  that  an  Envoy  was  sent  to  the  Barbary 
States;  and  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the 
Prince  Regent  to  the  Dey,  containing  an  offer  of  alli- 
ance, with  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
to  protect  Algiers  against  all  its  enemies,  on  condition 
of  the  observance  of  existing  treaties  between  the  two 
nations.  The  Envoy,  Mr.  AtHourt,*  was  a  man  well 
calculated  for  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  for  which 
he  was  chosen,  and  he  here  first  gave  proofs  of  those 
talents  which  have  since  raised  him  to  exalted  stations 
in  his  country.  He  soon  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  savage  Turk ;  he  demonstrated  to  him  the  designs 
and  advances  of  Napoleon  towards  universal  dominion, 
and  made  him  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  own  Regency. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  exhibited  the  mighty  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the 
Dcy,  that  he  could  only  escape  the  fate  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  European  sovereigns,  by  seconding  her  efforts 
in  resisting  the  insatiable  conqueror.  The  United  States 
were  represented  as  the  allies  of  Prance,  possessing  an 
extensive  commerce,  but  having  no  naval  force  to  pro- 
tect it. 

These  views  were  confirmed  by  the  assurances  of  the 
Jewish  merchants,  who  conducted  nearly  all  the  outward 
trade  of  Algiers,  and  who  were  generally  consulted  on 
points  of  foreign  policy.  A  truce  was  in  consequence 
obtained  for  Sicily,  the  captives  from  that  island  being 
however  retained  in  slavery.  A  peace  was  also  nego- 
tiated between  Algiers  and  Portugal,  the  latter  agreeing 
to  pay  a  large  sum  immediately,  and  a  heavy  annual 
tribute  in  future.  However,  the  Dey  could  not  be 
led  to  declare  war  against  the  dreaded  Emperor  of 
France,*allhough  he  had  no  objection  to  a  quarrel  with 
the  United  States,  conceiving  that  it  might  be  made 
very  profitable,  either  by  depredations  on  their  com- 
merce, or  by  obtaining  an  increase  of  their  tribute.  He 
gave  the  first  hint  of  his  intentions  to  the  American 
Consul,  by  sending  him  the  Prince  Regent's  letter, 
under  pretence  of  requesting  a  translation  of  it  into 
Italian,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to 
bid  higher  for  the  friendship  of  Algiers.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  this,  he  became  more  insolent  in  his  de- 
mands and  threats. 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1812,  the  ship  Alle- 
ghany arrived  at  Algiers,  laden  with  naval  and  military 
stores,  which  were  sent  to  the  Dcy  and  Regency  by  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
1 796.  The  Dey  at  first  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  what  was  sent,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  land- 
ed ;  a  few  days  after,  the  Minister  of  Marine  informed 
the  American  Consul,  that  his  master  had  been  much 
astonished  on  examining  the  lists  of  the  articles,  to  find 
that  several  of  them  were  not  in  such  quantities  as 
he  had  required,  and  also  that  some  cases  containing 
arms  had  been  landed  at  Gibraltar,  for  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco ;  that  he  considered  the  latter  circumstance  as 
an  insult  to  himself,  and  he  would  not,  therefore,  receive 
any  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Lear  endea- 
vored to  show  that  the  value  of  the  articles  sent,  was 
more  than  equal  to  Die  amount  due  by  the  United 
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Slates,  and  that  if  this  were  true,  the  Dey  should  not 
complain  if  a  part  of  the  cargo  originally  shipped  were 
destined  for  another  purpose. 

In  reply  to  this  a  new  demand  was  made.  By  the 
treaty  of  1796  the  United  States  engaged  to  pay,  "an- 
nually to  the  Dcy,  the  value  of  twelve  thousand  Alge- 
rine  sequins  (21,000  dollars)  in  maritime  stores,"  and 
payment  to  this  amount  had  been  made  for  each  year 
since  1 796.  The  Dey  now  contended  that  the  time  should 
have  been  counted  by  the  Mahometan  calendar  which 
gives  only  354  days  to  the  year,  and  that  consequently 
the  United  States  owed  him  arrears  of  tribute  for 
six  months,  to  which  the  differences  between  the  Ma- 
hometan and  Christian  years  since  1796,  wh*n  added 
together  would  amount  Against  this  novel  demand, 
the  Consul  remonstrated  and  protested  in  vain  ;  he  was 
ordered  to  pay  the  whole  sum  due  immediately  in  cash, 
the  stores  offered  as  tribute  not  being  receivable,  other- 
wise he  would  be  sent  in  chains  to  prison,  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Algiers  be  made  slaves,  the  Alleghany  with  her 
cargo  be  confiscated,  and  war  be  declared  against  the 
United  Slates.  With  such  a  prospect  before  him,  the 
Consul  could  only  pay  the  money,  which  was  effected 
through  the  agency  of  the  Jewish  mercantile  house  of 
Bacri.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  Consul  and  all 
the  Americans  were  commanded  to  quit  Algiers  imme- 
diately ;  they  accordingly  embarked  in  the  Alleghany 
for  Gibraltar,  where  they  arrived  on  the  4th  of  August. 

Orders  were  then  given  by  the  Dey  to  his  cruisers  to 
lake  American  vessels ;  but  the  apprehension  of  war 
with  Great  Britain  had  caused  most  of  them  to  leave 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  only  prize  made  by  the 
Alger  ines,  was  a  small  brig  the  Edwin  of  Salem. 

Information  of  these  outrageous  acts  was  officially 
communicated  to  Congress  by  President  Madison  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1812;  but  war  had  been  de- 
clared by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain,  and 
the  American  flag  was  not  seen  in  the  Mediterranean 
until  1815,  in  which  year  ample  satisfaction  was  ob- 
tained for  the  indignities  which  it  had  suffered  from 
Algiers. 

In  1814  Hadji  Ali  was  murdered,  and  his  Prime 
Minister  was  invested  with  the  sovereign  authority; 
within  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the  latter  underwent  the 
fate  of  his  predecessor,  and  Omar  the  Aga  or  commander 
of  the  forces  was  made  Pasha.  Napoleon  had  by  this  lime 
been  overcome,  and  a  congress  of  European  potentates 
and  ministers  was  assembled  at  Vienna,  engaged  in 
regulating  the  affairs  of  that  portion  of  the  world,  which 
circumstances  had  placed  under  their  control.  To  this 
congress  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  object  of  which  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  naval  and  military  force,  by  means  of  con- 
tingents furnished  and  supported  by  the  nations  most 
interested,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  commerce  and 
abolishing  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  declared 
that  the  Ottoman  Porte  would  willingly  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  and  that  Tunis  was  also 
disposed  to  relinquish  its  unlawful  attacks  upon  the 
commerce  of  Christian  nations,  provided  it  were  sure  of 
protection  against  the  other  two  stales  of  Barbary. 

This  romantic  proposition  seems  to  have  engaged 
but  little  tho  attention  of  the  congress,  and  a  pelitioa 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta  for  a  restoration  of  their  island 
was  equally  disregarded.   Sir  Sidney's  plan  was  as- 
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practicable,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  could  never 
have  seriously  imagined  that  Great  Britain  would  give 
up  such  a  possession  as  Malta  on  considerations  of 
doubtful  philanthropy ;  they  probably  only  hoped  for 
some  individual  indemnification.  No  question  concern- 
ing the  Barbary  States  indeed  seems  to  have  been  de- 
bated  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ;  the  execution  of  any 
plan  respecting  them,  must  have  depended  on  the  ap- 
proval of  Great  Britain,  the  commerce  of  which  being 
secure  from  interruption,  she  had  no  interest  in  the  sup- 
pression of  these  pirates. 

Attempts  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  the  crew  of  the  Ed- 
win and  of  some  other  Americans  who  were  held  cap- 
tive in  Algiers ;  but  Hadji  Ali  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  sum  that  would  probably  be  offered,  his  object 
being  to  increase  the  number  of  his  captives,  in  order 
to  compel  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  on  terms  still  more 
favorable  to  himself  than  those  of  the  convention  of 
1796.  Omar,  who  was  a  much  more  rational  being  than 
Hadji  Ali,  would  probably  have  acceded  to  these 
offers,  but  they  were  not  again  proposed ;  no  sooner 
were  the  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  than 
the  former  power  made  preparations  to  rescue  its  citi- 
zens from  slavery  by  force,  and  to  punish  the  Algerincs 
fortho  outrages  committed  in  1818. 

A  squadron  consisting  of  three  frigates,  a  sloop,  a 
brig  and  three  schooners,  was  fitted  out  and  sent  under 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  to  the  Mediterranean, 
which  sea  it  entered  on  the  14th  of  June,  1815.  The  Dey 
had  already  been  notified  of  its  approach  by  a  British 
frigntc,  which  appears  to  have  been  despatched  for  this 
purpose  to  Algiers;  but  the  warning  wiu  disregarded, 
for  his  ships  were  all  sent  out,  and  no  measures  were 
taken  by  him  to  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence. 

On  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  the  American  Commodore 
received  information  that  several  Algerine  ships  were 
in  the  vicinity,  and  he  immediately  sailed  in  pursuit  of 
them.  On  the  1 7lh,  the  frigate  Guerriere  Decatur's  flag 
ship  overtook  near  Cape  de  Gatte  the  Algerine  frigate 
Mazouda,  commanded  by  the  famous  Rais  Hamida; 
after  a  short  action  the  Mazouda  was  taken,  Hamida 
and  thirty  of  his  crew  being  killed.  On  the  19th  an 
Algerine  brig  of  twenty-two  guns  was  also  captured 
and  sent  into  the  port  of  Carthagena,  in  Spain ;  on  the 
98th  the  American  squadron  appeared  before  Algiers, 
and  proposed  to  the  astounded  Dey  the  terms  on 
which  he  might  obtain  peace  with  the  United  States. 

Confounded  at  the  loss  of  his  ships  and  the  death  of 
his  daring  Admiral,  and  dreading  that  the  rest  of  his 
cruisers  which  were  out,  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  Omar  at  once  assented  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1815. 
By  its  terms  all  the  American  prisoners  were  instantly 
to  be  surrendered  without  ransom,  indemnification  being 
made  for  their  injuries  and  losses,  and  for  all  the  seizures 
of  American  property  in  1812 ;  the  Americans  on  their 
part,  surrendering  without  ransom  all  their  prisoners. 
No  demands  for  tribute,  under  any  name  or  form,  were 
ever  after  to  be  made  by  Algiers  on  the  United  States; 
all  American  citizens  taken  on  board  the  vessels  of  any 
other  country,  were  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  their  pro- 
perty to  be  restored  as  soon  as  their  citizenship  should 
be  proved ;  vessels  of  either  party  were  to  be  protected 


in  the  ports,  or  within  cannon  shot  of  the  forts  of  the 
other,  and  no  enemy's  vessel  was  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
a  port  of  one  country  in  pursuit  of  a  vessel  of  the  other, 
until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  sailing  of  the  latter ; 
with  many  other  provisions  highly  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  The  American  commander  promised 
to  restore  to  the  Dey,  the  frigate  and  brig  which  he  had 
taken,  and  the  frigate  was  in  consequence  immediately 
given  up;  the  brig  was  for  some  time  detained  by  the 
authorities  at  Carthagena,  on  the  pretence  that  it  had 
been  captured  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain. 

The  peace  being  thus  made,  and  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  complied  with  as  for  as  possible,  Mr.  William 
Shaler  was  installed  as  Consul  General  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  Barbary  Regencies,  and  the  squadron 
sailed  on  the  eighth  of  July  for  Tunis,  where  its  pre- 
sence was  required  by  circumstances  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  detail. 

During  the  great  European  war,  the  armed  ships  of 
France  and  England  were  in  the  habit  of  conducting 
their  prizes  into  the  Barbary  ports  and  there  selling 
them ;  a  number  of  American  vessels  were  indeed  thus 
disposed  of  by  the  French,  under  the  infamous  Decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan.  The  British  Government,  not 
content  with  this  species  of  neutrality,  sent  Admiral 
Freemantlc  with  a  squadron  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and 
thus  obtained  from  each  of  these  powers,  an  engage- 
ment not  to  suffer  any  of  the  belligerents  on  the  other 
side,  to  bring  British  vessels  as  prizes  into  its  ports. 
After  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  Stales 
against  Great  Britain,  no  American  armed  vessel  had 
ventured  to  pass  the  Streighls  of  Gibraltar,  until  De- 
1814,  when  the  privateer  brig  Abac  I  lino,  from 
commanded  by  W.  F.  Wyer,  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean and  took  a  number  of  prizes,  some  of  which 
were  sent  into  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  these  prizes  at  Tunis, 
Mr.  Noah,  the  American  Consul,  at  the  request  of  ihe 
master,  applied  to  the  Bey  for  permission  to  sell  her 
and  her  cargo.  Mahmoud  in  reply  showed  him  the  en- 
gagement with  Great  Britain,  which  forbade  his  grant- 
ing such  a  license ;  and  the  British  Consul  threatened, 
in  case  it  were  allowed,  to  send  to  Sicily  for  a  squad- 
ron, in  order  to  avenge  this  infraction  of  the  treaty 
with  his  country.  License  to  sell  the  vessel  was  how- 
ever obtained  by  Mr.  Noah,  and  she  was  accordingly 
disposed  of  with  her  cargo,  Prince  Mustapha  the  Bey's 
youngest  son,  contriving  by  fraud  and  by  force,  to  be- 
come the  purchaser  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo,  at 
very  reduced  prices. 

Information  of  this  having  been  conveyed  to  Admiral 
Penrose,  who  commanded  the  British  naval  forces  on 
the  Sicily  Station,  he  sent  a  ship  of  the  line  and  two 
brigs  of  war  to  Tunis,  with  a  letter  to  the  Bey,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  arrest  the  sale  of  the  prize,  and  to  forbid 
admission  to  others  in  future.  Willi  the  latter  requi- 
sition Mahmoud  declared  his  readiness  to  comply ;  and 
two  other  prizes  having  soon  after  been  sent  in  by 
Captain  Wyer,  he  permitted  the  British  to  take  pos- 
session of  them,  although  they  were  at  the  time  actu- 
ally at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  Goletta  fortress. 
The  vessels  were  immediately  carried  to  Malta,  where 
they  were  restored  to  their  original  owners,  the  prize 
crews  being  retained  as  prisoners.* 
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Mr.  Noah  protested  against  theae  proceedings,  as 
being  contrary  not  only  to  the  general  principles  of 
national  law,  but  also  expressly  to  the  terms  of  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Tunis,  which  stipulates  that  44  the  Teasels  of  either 
party  if  attacked  by  an  enemy  under  the  cannon  of  the 
forts  of  the  other  party,  shall  be  defended  as  much  as 
possible  he  at  the  same  time  gave  notice  to  the  Bey, 
that  he  would  be  required  to  make  indemnification  for 
the  prizes  which  be  had  thus  suffered  to  be  carried  off 
Mahmoud,  who  had  not  had  so  much  experience  with 
regard  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Pranks  as 
had  been  acquired  by  Hamouda,  could  not  comprehend 
this ;  he  offered  to  intercede  for  the  restoration  of  the 
▼easels,  and  plainly  told  the  Consul  that  if  the  captain 
of  the  Abwllino  chose  to  cut  out  two  British  merchant 
vessels  which  were  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  obstruct  him. 

Things  were  in  this  state  on  the  20th  of  July,  when 
the  American  squadron  arrived  at  Tunis  from  Algiers. 
The  Bey  was  instantly  required  to  pay  forty-six  thou- 
sand dollars,  at  which  the  two  prizes  which  had  been 
carried  off  wore  estimated  ;  he  of  course  refused,  en- 
deavored to  evade  the  demand,  and  finally  threatened 
resistance.  But  he  had  by  this  time  been  fully  informed 
of  what  had  taken  place  at  Algiers,  and  the  martial 
appearance  and  determined  bearing:  of  Decatur,  who 
treated  with  him  personally,  not  a  little  contributed  to 
intimidate  him ;  under  these  circumstances  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  yield,  and  paid  the  money  on  the  31st, 
making  some  remarks  on  the  occasion,  which  clearly 
showed  that  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  British 
Consul  to  porsr-vcr^  in  resisting:  the  demand. 

As  soon  as  this  business  was  concluded,  Decatur 
sailed  with  his  whole  force  for  Tripoli,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  August.  Into  this  port  the  Abajllino 
had  carried  two  prizes;  shortly  after  their  entrance, 
the  British  armed  brig  Paulina  with  another  vessel  of 
war  entered  the  harbor,  and  retook  the  prizes,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Paulina  at  the  same  time  declaring  his 
intention  to  pursue  '.he  Abrcllinn  if  she  should  leave  the 
place.  This  was  done  immediately  under  the  castle  walls, 
without  any  attempt  at  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Pasha.  The  American  Consul,  Mr.  Jones,  instantly 
requested  Yusuf  to  cause  the  vessels  to  be  restored,  in- 
timating that  in  case  they  were  not,  the  Pasha  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  them  himself;  the  Consul  also 
demanded,  that  measures  should  be  taken,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  to  retain  the 
British  ships'of  war  in  the  harbor,  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  sailing  of  the  Aballino,  which  was  about  to  put  to  sea. 
To  both  these  demands  Yusuf  refused  to  yield  assent ; 
the  prizes  were  in  consequence  sent  to  Malta,  and  the 
Abrcllino  was  detained  in  Tripoli.  The  American  Con- 
sul then  pulled  down  his  flag,  and  sent  information  of 
the  circumstances  to  the  other  Mediterranean  Consu- 
lates, in  order  that  it  might  be  communicated  to  the 
commander  of  the  squadron  immediately  on  its  arrival. 


peace  between  the  United  States  sad  Oreat  Britain,  had  been 
signed  at  Ohent  on  the  34th  December  1314,  and  ratified  at 
Washington  on  the  17lh  of  February  1913,  yet  a  apace  of  forty 
days  after  the  ratification  was  al  lowed  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty, 
during  which  all  prizes  taken  by  cither  party  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, were  to  be  retained ;  and  hostilities  wera  in  fact  continued 
in  that  aea  until  the  '29th  of  March. 


As  soon  as  Decatur  entered  the  harbor,  he  required 
the  Pasha  to  pay  twenty-five  thousand  -dollars  for  the 
two  prizes  which  he  had  suffered  the  British  to  carry 
off;  it  was  paid  in  two  day  a  In  recompense  for  the 
assistance  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  Americans 
by  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  Danish  Consul,  the  com- 
modore also  demanded  the  delivery  without  ransom,  of 
eight  Neapolitans  and  two  Danes,  who  were  held  in 
slavery  in  Tripoli ;  they  were  immediately  surrendered 
and  restored  to  their  homes. 

Thus,  in  a  great  measure,  in  consequence  of  the 
promptitude  and  energy  of  the  gallant  officer  who  com- 
manded the  American  squadron,  within  fifty-four  days 
after  its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  theae  three 
piratical  powers  completely  humbled  by  a  force  appa- 
rently inadequate  to  make  any  impression  on  the  weak- 
est of  them.  The  treaty  with  Algiers  was  doubtless 
extorted  by  fear,  and  the  Dey  had  no  intention  to  keep 
his  engagements  longer  than  he  was  obliged,  as  facts 
afterwards  showed ;  but  important  benefits  were  ob- 
tained at  once,  in  the  liberation  of  the  captives  and  the 
restoration  of  the  property  taken  in  1812.  The  moral 
effects  produced  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
in  Barbery  but  in  Europe,  were  incalculable ;  since  that 
period,  no  Americans  have  been  enslaved  in  either  of 
those  countries,  and  not  a  cent  of  tribute  has  been  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  power. 

Scarcely  had  the  Americans  quitted  Algiers,  when  a 
Dutch  squadron  consisting  of  four  frigates,  a  sloop  and 
a  brig,  under  the  command  of  an  ad  mi  nil,  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  object  of  this  display  was  merely  to  pro- 
pose a  renewal  of  the  treaty  made  before  tlie  subjugation 
of  the  United  Netherlands  by  France,  on  conditions  of 
annual  tribute.  Omar  however  refused  to  renew  the 
treaty,  unless  all  arrearages  of  tribute,  which  were  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  were  paid;  negotiations  on 
these  terms  was  impossible,  and  the  admiral  sailed  away. 

The  Barbary  cruisers,  then  undisturbed,  renewed 
their  depredations  on  Sardinia  and  Naples ;  the  vessels 
of  these  defenceless  countries  were  taken,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coasts  were  dragged  away  in  great 
numbers  to  the  slave  markets  of  Africa,  Great  Britain 
alone  could  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages;  the  French 
navy  was  disorganized,  those  of  the  other  European 
powers  were  inadequate.  But  the  British  government 
was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  old  system  with  respect  to 
the  Mediterranean  pirates,  and  a  relation  of  its  pro- 
ceedings will  suffice  to  show,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  that  their  re- 
sults were  not  proportioned  to  the  means  employed.* 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  qootc  the  observations  con- 
tained in  the  London  Annual  Register,  [for  15*16,  pa£e  97]  a 
work  generally  remarkable  for  it*  temperance  and  impartiality. 
"  It  has  long  been  a  topic  of  reproach  which  foreifmer*  hare 
brought  afainet  the  boasted  maritime  aupremacy  of  Enelaad, 
that  the  piratical  Mate*  of  Barbary  have  been  suffered  s* 
exercise  their  ferocious  ravage*  upon  all  the  Inferior  power* 
navlg  aitng  the  Mediterranean  sea,  without  any  attempt  oo  the 
|»rt  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  to  control  tb«n,  and  reduce 
them  within  the  limit*  prescribed  by  the  lawsof  civilized  nation*. 
The  spirited  exertion*  of  the  United  State*  of  America  in  the 
last  year,  to  enforce  redress  of  the  Injuries  they  had  sustained 
from  these  pirates,  were  calculated  to  excite  invidious  compari- 
sons with  respect  to  this  country  ;  and  ekhcr  a  feeling  of  natioaaJ 
glory,  or  some  other  unexplained  motive*,  at  length  in*pired  a 
resolution  in  the  British  government,  to  engage  in  earnest  in  ta*l 
task  which  lbs  general  expectation  seem*  to  assign  it." 
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Extraordinary  Indian  Feats  of  Legerdemain. 

[Troro  the  Manuscript*  of  D.  D.  Mitchell,  E*q.] 

1  have  felt  some  reluctance  in  narrating1  the  fol- 
lowing singular  feats,  (I  bad  almost  said  miracle*) 
which  I  saw  performed  among  the  A  rick  a  ra  In- 
dians, not  because  I  considered  them  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious,  but  lest  I  should  be 
accused  of  sporting  with  the  reader's  credulity, 
or  of  availing  myself  too  largely  of  what  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  irawller'a  priviltgt.  I 
acknowledge  that  the  performance  was  altogether 
above  my  comprehension,  and  greatly  excited  my 
astonishment 

In  civilized  life,  we  know  the  many  expedients 
to  which  men  resort  in  order  to  acquire  a  subsis- 
tence, and  are  not  therefore  surprised,  that  by 
perseverance  and  long  practice,  stimulated  by  ne- 
cessity, they  should  attain  great  dexterity  in  the 
art  of  deception.  To  6nd  it,  however,  carried  to 
such  great  perfection  by  wild  and  untutored  sa- 
vages, who  are  neither  urged  by  necessity,  nor 
indeed  receive  the  slightest  reward  for  their  skill, 
is  certainly  very  surprising. 

In  travelling  up  the  Missouri  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1831 ,  we  lost  our  horses  near  the  Arickara 
village,  which  caused  our  detention  for  several 
days.  As  this  nation  has  committed  more  out- 
rages upon  the  whites  than  any  other  on  the  Mis- 
souri, and  seem  to  possess  all  the  vices  of  the 
savage  without  a  redeeming  virtue,  we  found  our- 
selves very  unpleasantly  situated  near  the  princi- 
pal village,  without  sufficient  force  to  repel  an 
attack  if  one  should  be  made.  After  some  delibe- 
ration, we  adopted  the  advice  of  an  old  Canadian 
hunter,  and  determined  to  move  our  chattels  di- 
rectly into  the  village,  and,  whilst  we  remained, 
to  take  up  our  lodgings  with  the  tribe.  We  were 
emboldened  to  this  step,  by  the  assurance  of  the 
hunter,  that  the  A  rickarees  had  never  been  known 
to  kill  but  one  man  who  had  taken  refuge  within 
the  limits  of  their  town,  and  that  their  forbear- 
ance originated  in  the  superstitious  belief  that  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  had  haunted  their  encamp- 
ment, and  had  frightened  away  the  buffalo  by  his 
nightly  screams. 

We  were  received  in  the  village  with  much 
more  politeness  than  we  expected ;  a  lodge  was 
appropriated  to  our  use,  and  provisions  were 
brought  to  us  in  abundance.  After  we  were  com- 
pletely refreshed,  a  young  man  came  to  our  lodge 
and  informed  us  that  a  band  of  bears,  (as  he  express- 
ed it)  or  medicine  men,  were  making  preparations 
to  exhibit  their  skill,  and  that  if  we  felt  disposed 
we  could  witness  the  ceremony.  We  were  much 
gratified  at  the  invitation,  as  we  had  all  heard 
marvellous  stories  of  the  wonderful  feats  perform- 
ed hy  the  Indian  medicine  men  or  jugglers.  We 
accordingly  followed  our  guide  to  the  medicine 
lodge,  where  we  found  six  men  dressed  in  bear 


skins,  and  seated  in  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment.  The  spectators  were  standing  around, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  give  each  individual  a  view 
of  the  performers.  They  civilly  made  way  for 
our  party,  and  placed  us  so  near  the  circle  that  we 
had  ample  opportunity  of  detecting  the  imposture, 
if  any  imposition  should  be  practised.  The  actors 
(if  I  may  so  call  them)  were  painted  in  the  most 
grotesque  manner  imaginable,  blending  so  com- 
pletely the  ludicrous  and  frightful  in  their  appear- 
ance, that  the  spectator  might  be  said  to  be  some- 
what undecided  whether  to  laugh  or  to  shudder. 
After  sitting  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  mournful 
silence,  one  of  the  jugglers  desired  a  youth  who  was 
near  him,  to  bring  some  stiff  clay  from  a  certain 
place  which  he  named  on  the  river  bank.  This  we 
understood,  through  an  old  Canadian  named  Gar- 
row,  (well  known  on  the  Missouri,)  who  was  pre- 
sent and  acted  as  our  interpreter.  The  young  man 
soon  returned  with  the  clay,  and  each  of  these  hu- 
man bears  immediately  commenced  the  process  of 
moulding  a  number  of  little  images  exactly  re- 
sembling buffaloes,  men  and  horses,  bows,  arrows, 
&c.  When  they  had  completed  nine  of  each 
variety,  the  miniature  buffaloes  were  all  placed 
together  in  a  line,  and  the  little  clay  hunters 
mounted  on  their  horses,  and  holding  their  bows 
and  arrows  in  their  hands,  were  stationed  about 
three  feet  from  them  in  a  parallel  line.  I  must 
confess  that  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony  I  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  be  merry,  especially  when 
I  observed  what  appeared  to  me  the  ludicrous  so- 
lemnity with  which  it  was  performed.  But  my 
ridicule  was  changed  into  astonishment,  and  even 
into  otoe,  by  what  speedily  followed. 

When  the  buffaloes  and  horsemen  were  properly 
arranged,  one  of  the  jugglers  thus  addressed  the 
little  clay  men  or  hunters : 

"  My  children,  I  know  you  are  hungry ;  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  you  have  been  out  hunting. 
Exert  yourselves  to-day.  Try  and  kill  as  many 
as  you  can.  Here  are  white  people  present  who 
will  laugh  at  you  if  you  don't  kill.  Go !  don't 
you  see  that  the  buffalo  have  already  got  the  scent 
of  you  and  have  started?" 

Conceive,  if  possible,  our  amazement,  when 
the  speaker's  last  words  escaped  his  lips,  at  seeing 
the  little  images  start  off  at  full  speed,  followed  by 
the  Lilliputian  horsemen,  who  with  their  bows  of 
clay  and  arrows  of  straw,  actually  pierced  the 
sides  of  the  flying  buffaloes  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet.  Several  of  the  little  animals  soon  fell, 
apparently  dead — but  two  of  them  ran  round  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  (a  distance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,)  and  before  they  finally  fell,  one 
had  three  and  the  other  five  arrows  transfixed  in 
his  side.  When  the  buffaloes  were  all  dead,  the 
man  who  first  addressed  the  hunters  spoke  to  them 
again,  and  ordered  them  to  ride  into  the  fire,  (a 
small  one  having  been  previously  kindled  in  the 
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centre  of  the  apartment,)  and  on  receiving  this 
cruel  order,  the  gallant  horsemen,  without  exhi- 
biting tlie  least  symptoms  of  fear  or  reluctance, 
rode  forward  at  a  brisk  trot  until  they  had  reach- 
ed the  fire.  The  horses  here  stopped  and  drew 
back,  when  the  Indian  cried  in  an  angry  tone, 
"  why  don't  you  ride  in  ?"  The  riders  now  com- 
menced beating  their  horses  with  their  bows,  and 
noon  succeeded  in  urging  them  into  the  flames, 
where  horses  and  riders  both  tumbled  down,  and 
for  some  time  lay  baking  on  the  coals.  The  me- 
dicine men  gathered  up  the  dead  buffaloes  and 
laid  them  also  on  the  fire,  and  when  all  were  com- 
pletely dried  they  were  taken  out  and  pounded 
into  dust  AAer  a  long  speech  from  one  of  the 
party,  (of  which  our  interpreter  could  make  no- 
thing,) the  dust  was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  lodge 
and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

I  paid  the  strictest  attention  during  the  whole 
ceremony,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
mode  by  which  this  extraordinary  deception  was 
practised ;  but  all  my  vigilance  was  of  no  avail. 
The  jugglers  themselves  sat  motionless  during  the 
performance,  and  the  nearest  was  not  within  six 
feet  of  the  moving  figures.  I  failed  altogether  to 
detect  the  mysterious  agency  by  which  inanimate 
images  of  clay  were  to  all  appearance  suddenly 
endowed  with  the  action,  energy  and  feeling  of 
living  beings. 


Many  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  profound 
respect,  have  believed  that  man  in  his  primitive 
or  savage  state,  without  the  means  of  cultivating 
or  exercising  his  reasoning  powers,  has  been  oc- 
casionally favored  by  divine  or  supernatural  illu- 
mination. Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  however,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  facts  about  to  be  recorded. 
In  the  fall  of  1827,  an  old  Mandan  chief  pro- 
claimed early  in  the  morning,  through  the  village 
or  town  of  his  tribe,  the  following  dream,  which 
he  alleged  to  have  had  the  over  night  "  The 
Great  Spirit,"  said  he,  "appeared  to  me  last  night 
and  told  me  that  my  feast  had  given  him  much 
satisfaction— that  he  had  concluded  to  take  pity  on 
me,  and  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the 
death  of  my  son.  He  told  me  when  the  sun  had 
performed  about  half  his  journey,  that  I  must 
start  and  go  down  to  the  little  lake,  (about  ten 
miles  distant) — that  there  I  should  find  four  of  my 
enemies  lying  asleep,  and  that  amongst  them  was  the 
one  who  had  slain  my  son — that  I  should  attack  and 
kill  all  four,  and  return  safe  to  the  village  with  their 
scalps."  This  dream  the  old  Mandan  repeated  to 
W  illiam  P.  Pilton  and  James  Kipp,  traders,  who 


were  then  present,  and  who  are  now  living  and 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  About  noon  he  departed 
for  the  lake,  and  would  suffer  none  to  accompany 
him.  In  the  evening,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one  who  had  heard  the  dream,  he  returned  with 
four  scalps  and  the  arms  and  clothing  of  four 
Arickara  warriors.  This  chief  was  afterwards 
called  «  Four  Men,"  in  commemoration  of  this 
exploit 

But  the  following  extraordinary  prophecy,  and 
its  subsequent  exact  fulfilment,  came  within  my 
jicrsonal  knowledge.  If  it  does  not  prove  direct 
supernatural  interference,  it  at  least  shows  that 
events  previously  foretold,  have  come  to  pass  in  a 
manner  which  no  human  sagacity  can  well  under- 
stand. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  about  the  14th  of  March, 
I  was  preparing  to  leave  my  wintering  ground, 
which  was  just  below  the  fork  of  the  River  De* 
Moin*.  A  camp,  consisting  of  about  fourteen 
lodges  of  Menomonies,  or  Wild  Rice  Indians, 
situated  a  few  hundred  yards  below  my  bouse, 
was  also  prepared  to  move  down  the  river  imme- 
diately on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  which  was 
then  daily  expected.  The  w  ife  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal  men  w  as  very  sick,  and  inasmuch  as  ber  illness 
would  delay  their  departure,  tbey  felt  much  solici- 
tude for  ber  recovery,  and  requested  an  old  man 
among  them  called  "  The  Bean  Oil,"  to  call 
down  the  Spirit  who  presides  over  human  life  and 
question  him  respecting  her  recovery.  The  vene- 
rable doctor  or  seer  at  first  seemed  reluctant  to 
comply,  but  on  receiving  several  presents  he  com- 
menced preparations.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  the  erection  of  a  house  or  lodge  for  the 
tion  of  the  Spirit  Four  poles  of  about  ten 
length  were  planted  in  the  ground,  forming  a 
square  of  about  four  feet  The  whole  camp  brought 
out  their  blankets,  which  were  wrapped  around 
the  poles  from  the  bottom  to  the  height  of  about 
eight  feet.  On  the  ends  of  the  poles  was  suspend- 
ed all  the  finery  which  the  camp  could  afford,  as  a 
greater  inducement,  I  suppose,  for  the  Spirit  to 
descend.  When  these  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, the  old  man  raised  up  the  lower  edge  of  the 
blankets  and  crawled  into  the  lodge,  where  he  re- 
mained entirely  concealed  from  the  spectators — 
not  forgetting  however  to  take  with  him  his  drum 
and  medicine  bag.  From  the  time  be  entered,  be 
was  silent  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  at  last  he 
commenced  singing  in  a  low  voice,  accompanying 
himself  on  the  drum.  The  words  of  the  song,  as 
well  as  the  conversations  which  he  afterwards  car- 
ried on  with  the  Great  Spirit,  were  in  a  language 
entirely  unknown  to  any  except  the  initiated  ;  and 
I  have  observed  in  all  ceremonies  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  among  all  tribes  of  Indians,  the  wme 
unintelligible  jargon  is  used.  The  Great  Spirit 
delayed  making  his  appearance  so  long,  that  I  be- 
gan to  think  the  inducements  were  not  i 
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and  being  anxious  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  I  sent  to  my  house  for  some  tobacco 
and  ammunition  as  an  additional  offering.  This 
gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  Indians,  and  appear- 
ed also  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  Spirit, — for 
a  violent  shaking  of  the  lodge,  and  the  jingling  of 
the  hawk  bills  which  were  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  pole,  announced  his  arrival. 

The  old  man  proceeded  immediately  to  business. 
In  a  short  time  he  announced  to  the  wondering 
crowd  which  surrounded  the  lodge,  that  the  wo- 
man would  die  about  sunrise  on  the  following 
morning.  He  also  stated  that  the  cause  which 
would  produce  her  death  was  a  fever  in  the  heart, 
and  this  was  occasioned  by  her  always  being  in  a 
bad,  angry  humor.  The  object  of  invoking  the  Spi- 
rit was  accomplished  in  what  had  been  announced ; 
but  the  priest  of  the  oracles  further  observed,  that 
the  Great  Spirit  had  signified  his  willingness  to 
answer  any  one  question  which  might  be  asked. 
As  the  Meno  monies  were  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
from  the  Sioux,  their  fears  naturally  induced  them 
to  ask  if  any  other  person  belonging  to  their  camp 
should  die  or  be  killed  previously  to  their  reaching 
the  Mississippi.  The  old  man  soon  returned  the 
answer  of  the  Great  Spirit,  which  was,  that  three  of 
those  who  were  then  present  would  never  see  the 
Mississippi  again.  I  was  astonished  at  the  old 
fellow's  boldness  in  thus  hazarding  his  reputa- 
tion on  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  seem- 
ed so  very  improbable.  Some  of  the  young  men 
ventured  a  second  question,  and  inquired  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  were  sentenced  to  die- 
but  immediately  the  shaking  of  the  lodge  and  the 
jingling  of  the  hawk  bills,  as  before,  announced 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  Spirit.  The  old  man 
made  his  appearance,  but  was  evidently  much  dis- 
pleased that  the  last  inquiry  was  made.  His  look 
was  sullen  and  angry,  and  he  maintained  a  stub- 
born silence.  Finding  that  nothing  more  was  to 
be  learned,  I  returned  home,  and  amused  myself 
with  what  I  then  supposed  a  ridiculous  supersti- 
tion. 

Early  next  morning  I  walked  to  the  Indian 
camp,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  sick  woman  was 
still  living;  and  before  I  proceeded  far,  I  met 
several  of  her  own  sex,  provided  with  hoes  and 
axes,  going  to  prepare  her  grave.  They  told  me 
that  she  died  precisely  at  the  time  that  Bean  Oil 
had  predicted ;  and  they  further  informed  me  that 
the  Indians  were  preparing  to  move  down  the 
river  as  noon  as  the  ice  bad  started,  not  doubting 
that  the  other  three  condemned  to  death  by  the 
prophet  were  doomed  to  be  killed  by  the  Sioux. 

Two  days  after  the  woman's  death,  an  Indian 
ran  into  my  house  and  told  me,  that  a  tree  which 
they  had  commenced  cutting  down  the  evening 
before,  and  which  had  been  imprudently  left 
standing  cut  half  way  through,  had  just  blown 
down,  and  had  fallen  across  one  of  the  lodges,  by 


which  a  woman  and  child  had  been  instantly  kill- 
ed. He  congratulated  himself  that,  according  to 
the  prophecy,  only  one  more  person  was  to  die, 
and  earnestly  hoped  that  it  might  not  be  himself. 

On  the  20th  of  the  month  the  ice  broke  up,  and 
on  the  22d  the  Indians  and  traders  started  in  com- 
pany to  descend  the  Des  Mains  in  boats.  For 
several  days  we  journeyed  on  without  accident  or 
annoyance — and  when  we  at  length  arrived  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  several  of  the  men 
began  to  teaze  and  joke  the  old  prophet,  asking  if 
he  meant  to  throw  himself  overboard  in  order  to 
verify  his  own  prediction.  The  old  man  paid  no 
attention  to  their  jests,  but  sat  silently  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  deep  thought. 
He  was  an  object  of  general  attention,  nor  shall  I 
ever  forget  his  appearance.  His  tall  and  ema- 
ciated form  lay  stretched  at  some  length  on  the 
deck;  his  hollow  sunken  eyes  were  turned  up- 
ward, and  appeared  straining  in  search  of  some 
invisible  object ;  and  ever  and  anon  long  streams 
of  tobacco  smoke  were  blown  through  his  nose, 
ascending  in  curling  vapors  above  his  head.  His 
imagination  appeared  to  be  busied  in  forming 
figures  out  of  the  smoke,  and  when  a  breeze  scat- 
tered it  away,  he  immediately  sent  forth  another 
whiff,  again  to  resume  his  ideal  occupation.  As 
we  approached  the  Mississippi,  the  laugh  and  jests 
of  the  boatmen  became  more  loud  and  frequent — 
but  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  insensible  to  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  I  had  almost  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  venerable  seer  was  about  to  fulfil  his 
own  prophecy.  Just  at  that  moment  the  man  who 
was  steering  my  boat  complained  of  a  violent  head- 
ach,  and  begged  me  to  place  some  other  person  at 
the  helm,  which  was  accordingly  done.  He  seat- 
ed himself  on  deck,  but  I  remarked  that  his  coun- 
tenance underwent  various  changes  in  quick  suc- 
cession. He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, apparently  in  great  agony,  "  I  am  the 
third  person  destined  never  to  see  the  M  ississippi, 
for  I  am  now  dying.  Oh,  my  friends,  raise  me  up 
and  let  me  but  behold  the  river,  for  it  may  possi- 
bly change  my  destiny  !"  I  exhorted  him  to  keep 
up  his  spirits,  and  to  dismiss  such  apprehensions 
from  his  mind,  assuring  him  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  die  before  we  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi, for  that  as  soon  as  we  turned  the  point  be- 
low we  should  be  in  sight  of  the  river.  Thinking 
that  some  slight  indisposition  had  concurred  with 
the  words  of  the  prophet  to  excite  his  imagination 
highly,  1  stepped  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  or- 
dered the  men  to  row  round  the  point  as  quick  as 
possible.  I  stood  on  the  bow  until  the  point  was 
turned,  and  the  majestic  Mississippi  lay  stretched 
before  us  in  full  view.  I  immediately  called  to 
Bapiiste,  (the  sick  man's  name,)  and  told  him  he 
might  now  see  the  river ;  but  the  only  answer  I 
received  was  from  one  of  the  men—"  He  is  dead!" 
"  Impossible !"  I  thought,  and  ran  to  the  body- 
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but  it  was  too  true;  the  man  was  a  corpse,  and 
bis  eye  now  glazed  in  death  had  not  perceived  the 
perturbed  waters  of  the  Father  of  Floods  !  I  turn- 
ed to  the  old  sorcerer,  whom  I  now  considered  as 
such,  and  was  struck  with  the  calm  indifference 
with  which  he  received  the  intelligence.  "  Vil- 
lain !"  I  exclaimed,  seizing  him  at  the  same  time, 
with  strong  indignation,  by  the  arm,  "  it  was  you 
who  killed  this  man !  You  have  poisoned  him,  and 
I  will  have  you  drowned  for  it."  The  old  man 
replied  with  great  composure,  and  without  the 
least  symptom  of  fear—"  if  you  believe  it  was  1 
who  raised  the  wind  which  blew  the  tree  across 
the  lodge  and  killed  the  woman  and  child,  then 
you  may  believe  that  I  poisoned  this  man."  I 
was  struck  with  the  justness  of  the  defence,  and 
said  nothing  more  to  the  prophet. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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O'er  the  fam'd  seat  of  science  and  of  arms, 
What  dire  disaster  spreads  such  wild  alarms? 
What  requiem  sad  is  chanted  o'er  that  bier? 
Why  streams  the  silent,  sympathetic  tear? 
Why  droop  the  ensigns  of  our  sister  state, 
As  though  they  mourn'd  a  fallen  nation's  fate? 
In  long  procession  through  the  crowded  hall, 
With  measur'd  footsteps  and  uncoverM  pall, 
Columbia's  youthful  chivalry  appears 
With  crape-clad  banners,  and  with  trailing  spears ; 
Whilst  o'er  each  head  funereal  cypress  bends, 
And  the  sad  streamer  from  each  arm  descends; 
They  weep  the  young — tho  noble — and  the  brave, 
Consign'd  by  "doom"  to  an  untimely  grave ; 
Ere  manhood  stamp'd  its  image  on  his  brow, 
Or  gave  his  lips  the  soldier's  gen'rous  vow, 
Snapt  was  this  scion  in  an  evil  hour. 
Nor  lingering  death,  nor  sickness  claim'd  their  pow'r; 
But  full  of  life— joy  sparkling  in  his  eye— 
The  fell  destroyer  came,  commission'd  from  on  high, 
And  Carter  perish'd !   Casuists,  be  still ! 
Was  it  without  his  mighty  Maker's  will? 
Has  not  Omnipotence  itself  the  pow'r 
To  bring  repentance  in  the  final  hour  ? 
Oli  sad  vicissitudes  of  earthly  trust — 
Hopes— bright  as  seraph's  smile,  consign'd  to  dust! 
Here  would  we  drop  the  veil  o'er  mortal  woe, 
Or  give  the  dark'ning  picture  brighter  glow, 
But  Truth  forbids.   At  duty's  call  we  come 
To  paint  the  horrors  at  his  distant  home. 

Lo!  by  the  patriot's  couch  a  group  appears, 
Repressing  anguish,  and  restraining  tears ; 
Though  at  the  effort  nature's  self  recoils, 
(For  nature  claims  her  tributes  and  her  spoils,) 
Brief  are  the  hours  which  now  the  sick  man  claims, 
Nor  asks  he  more,  since  Zkmward  he  aims : 
The  feeble  sands  of  life  are  almost  spent- 
Dim  is  his  eye— his  locks  with  silver  blent; 
He,  with  the  Patriarch  of  eld,  may  say, 
"Short,  but  replete  with  woe,  has  been  my  day." 
Then  spare  the  agony  his  heart  must  know, 
Ere  waning  life  should  sink  beneath  this  blow. 


Hut,  oh !  the  Mother's  desolated  heart! 
What  charm  can  sooth — or  what  a  balm  impart? 
Her  hope — her  stay— snatch *d  to  an  early  tomb, 
Involving  life  itself  in  tenfold  gloom ! 

MARCKIXA. 
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When  in  my  life's  propitious  morn 
The  sun  of  joy  and  hope  once  smiled, 

Pair  Poesy,  of  Pleasure  born, 
Each  fancied  sorrow  oft  beguiled. 

But  when  the  blast  of  real  woe 
Withered  the  brightness  of  my  soul— 

Bade  me  to  dream  of  bliss  no  more, 
And  yet  denied  the  Lethean  bowl, 

Did  Poesy,  like  that  bright  star 
That  burns  upon  the  brow  of  night, 

Scatter  misfortune's  clouds  afar, 
And  with  her  beauty  glad  my  sight  ? 

Ah,  no!  She  flies  the  wretched  breast, 
To  seek  the  gay  and  happy  throng ; 

In  mirth's  soft  bowers  she  loves  to  rest, 
And  speed  the  flying  hours  along. 

Where  fountains  play,  and  flowrets  bloom, 
And  where  no  thoughts  of  care  intrude, 

To  beauty's  halls  the  Muse  has  flown, 
And  lea  me  to  my  solitude. 

But  lo!  a  fairer  form  appears, 
On  heavenly  pinions  hovering  nigh  ; 

She  bids  me  dry  repining  tears, 
And  points  me  to  her  native  sky. 

8he  tells  me  of  repose  ami  peace 
Which  to  the  pure  in  heart  are  given, 

And  bids  my  sorrowing  bosom  cease 
To  mourn  for  those  who' re  blest  in  heaven. 

Religion !  on  thy  brow  doth  glow 
The  rainbow  hues  of  hope  and  joy ; 

That  perfect  peace  thou  canst  bestow, 
Which  nothing  earthly  can  destroy. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Me*s«ng*r. 
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The  moon  as  brightly  shines  to-night, 

The  scene  as  lovely  ought  to  be, 
As  when  I  gazed  upon  its  light 

And  thought  sweet  Hope  was  born  for  me  ; 
Tie  /  am  changed,  and  not  the  hour — 

Alas !  the  darkness  centres  hert ; 
No  clouds  about  yon  planet  lower, 

I  only  view  it  through  a  tear. 

Soft,  lovely  orb !  some  smiling  eye 

Ev'n  now  reposes  on  thy  beams, 
Some  maid  that  never  breathed  a  sigh, 

Forsakes  for  thee  her  tranquil  dreams ; 
Methinks  I  view  her  buoyant  breast, 

And  mark  the  hopes  that  tremble  there  ; 
I  alfto  dreamed  that  I  was  blest, 

'Till  waked  from  slumber  by  a  tear.       r.  l.  s. 
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LIONEL.  GRAMBYi 

CHAP.  V. 
The  roice  of  youth  !  the  air  la  rife 

With  a  dream  of  glorioue  ibinga, 
And  our  harp  li  thrilling  with  the  life 

Of  all  Ha  ahining  string*. — Netetpaper. 

The  famed  drinking  song  of  Rabelais  "  Rtmplio 
U>us  rtrre  ruide,"  the  offspring  of  lhat  wonderful  roan 
whose  humor  electrified  an  age,  and  whose  sarcasm  did 
as  much  for  religious  reformation  as  the  logic  of  Luther, 
greeted  my  ears  when  I  descended  at  the  Raleigh  in 
Williamsburg.  Before  me  was  a  huge  and  curiously 
misshapen  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  box,  which  looked 
more  like  a  coffin  than  a  porch.  Over  it  the  frowning 
head  of  the  immortal  patron  of  tobacco  and  potatoes 
ghastly  smiled  through  its  gamboge  and  vermilion, 
looking  like  one  of  those  rough  portraits,  which  in  the 
earlier  maps  of  Virginia,  are  placed  amid  the  terra  in- 
cognito, where  "  divers  salvages  inhabit"  The  porch 
was  filled  with  young  men,  sitting  in  that  peculiar  pos- 
ture, which  resembled  them  to  the  mortars  which  grimly 
flank  some  armed  fort,  moving  themselves  and  their 
legs  from  the  banisters,  only  to  examine  a  case  of  pis- 
tola,  on  which  an  atrabilarious  youth  was  lecturing  with 
great  spirit  A  few  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  a  news- 
paper, while  more  than  one  was  employed  in  catching 
the  echo  of  the  bacchanial  song,  and  murmuring  it  back 
to  the  festive  board.  The  arrival  of  Arthur  Ludwell 
and  myself,  produced  a  momentary  sensation  of  curi- 
osity and  attention,  and  we  had  scarcely  dismounted 
from  our  horses,  ere  we  were  frankly  invited  to  join  in 
the  festivities  of  the  club.  With  his  accustomed  pru- 
dence, Arthur  declined  the  dangerous  honor,  while  I, 
through  an  utter  recklessness  of  heart,  and  a  burning 
thirst  for  excitement,  quickly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
was  immediately  ushered  inlo  the  "  jipollo"  a  long  and 
dimly  lighted  room,  in  which,  around  a  table,  were 
gathered  the  bloom  of  boyhood  and  the  bud  of  ado- 
lescence, Wine,  adulterated  into  poison  by  its  union 
with  brandy,  and  that  original  sin  of  southern  intem- 
perance mint  julap,  stood  forth  the  bold  heralds  of  an 
incipient  debauch.  A  young  man  of  dark  complexion 
and  melancholy  countenance,  acted  as  the  president  of 
the  board,  occasionally  struggling  with  himself  for  a 
bad  pun,  or  joining  in  the  chorus  of  each  mirthful  song. 

"  How  has  the  affair  between  Leger  and  Allan  ter- 
minated?" inquired  a  faint  voice  near  me. 

M  DuTugere  trivet,"  responded  the  president,  "for  they 
fought  this  morning  at  the  hay-yard  with  my  pistols. 
Leger  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  '  mutat  terra 
victM,'  and  hit  Allan  at  the  third  fire.  However,  his 
wound  is  not  dangerous ;  they  are  now  friends.  Here's 
to  their  health,  and  to  the  ball,  which  in  purifying  ho- 
nor, exalts  friendship." 

I  did  not  comprehend  either  the  logic  or  morality  of 
this  toast — yet  I  drank  it  through  common  civility ; 
and  from  my  desire  to  be  considered  as  a  youth  of  spirit, 
I  soon  reeled  in  the  full  grossness  of  intoxication. 
The  lights  were  now  extinguished,  and  we  sallied 
forth,  fired  with  the  ambition  of  "  putting  the  town 
to  rights."  At  the  door  I  met  Scipio,  who  gazing  on 
me  for  a  moment,  averted  his  face  and  burst  inlo  tears. 
I  passed  rapidly  by  him,  and  with  difficulty  smothered 
a  curse  which  my  pride  aimed  at  his  weakness.  Unno- 
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ticed  by  my  companions  he  silently  followed  me ;  and  it 
was  his  hand  which  raised  me  from  the  earth  where  I 
had  fallen,  and  his  arm  which  bore  me  to  my  room. 

I  arose  the  next  morning  with  a  shattered  frame  and 
an  aching  heart,  nor  could  my  crazed  philosophy  destroy 
the  blush  with  which  memory  every  moment  bitterly 
suffused  my  cheek.  But  was  not  drunkenness  the  at- 
tribute of  genius !  the  unerring  characteristic  of  intel- 
lect ! — for  while  tradition  sighed  over  the  memory  of 
the  victims  of  intemperance,  the  lustre  of  genius  awoke 
the  pity  of  sympathy,  the  pardon  of  virtue,  and  the 
emulation  of  folly.  All  the  promising  young  men  who 
have  sunk  into  a  drunkard's  grave,  were  full  of  high 
and  lofty  intelligence,  and  would  have  realized  the 
proudest  hope  of  fame  but  for  this  fatal  excess  of  ge- 
nius. Strange  fatuity!  and  stranger  that  its  rotten- 
ness should  excite  either  our  pity  or  forgiveness ! 

College  life  is  a  little  dream  of  human  passion  and 
human  infirmity.  It  is  the  same  eternal  track  of  disap- 
pointment, over  which  folly  vaults  and  ambition  stag- 
gers— a  record  of  youthful  happiness  written  on  a  sum- 
mer's leaf,  it  glitters  for  the  moment,  and  fades  away 
beneath  the  spirit  which  freshens  it  into  beauty.  Tis 
the  miniature  arena  in  which  human  life  first  disports 
its  vices,  its  hopes,  and  its  imaginings— and  if  no  other 
knowledge  be  acquired,  the  collegian  can  look  with  pride 
on  his  acquaintance  with  the  world,  its  follies  and  its  plea- 
sures, «ad  hug  to  his  bosom  lhat  kernel  of  truth  which  has 
been  wrested  from  the  hard  husk  of  disappoinlmenL  We 
had  numerous  debating  societies,  where  the  elements  of 
government,  the  subtleties  of  law,  and  the  vagaries  of 
taste  were  nightly  discussed.  We  were  either  orators 
or  philosophers — the  former  declaiming  in  all  the  pomp 
of  verbosity,  the  latter  deciding  in  all  the  solemnity  of 
silence.  Newspapers  were  eagerly  read,  and  many  a 
maiden  pen  first  fleshed  itself  in  these  shambles  of  fac- 
tion. All  write  in  Virginia  for  these  greedy  receptacles 
of  morbid  ire  and  political  venom— and  he  who  can 
sketch  the  hundredth-told  tale,  in  improved  bombast,  or 
provincial  dialect,  becomes  the  little  great  man  of  the 
cross-roads,  or  struts  the  swelling  Junius  of  the  court- 
yard. Write  in  jagged  orthography— the  dictionary  is 
at  hand ;  scuffle  through  the  rules  of  grammar — the 
printer  has  a  happy  talent  of  correcting  by  his  own 
grammar  ;  violate  the  sense  of  language  and  the  chasti- 
ty of  style,  for  this  is  a  trait  of  towering  genius ;  but 
write,  and  write  again,  until  you  can  gaze  with  tri- 
umph on  the  tenth  number  of  some  masterly  Cato — 
some  learned  Sidney— or  some  eloquent  Curtius.  These 
compliments  are  the  certain  rewards  of  your  labors — 
for  the  printer's  praise  is  measured  by  your  fustian, 
and  that  of  his  readers  is  gained  by  the  length  of  your 
numbers. 

1  found  Pillon,  a  student  of  reputation  and  character, 
which  added  bitterness  to  the  malignity  of  my  bate. 
Our  meeting  was  cold,  formal  and  ceremonious ;  and 
on  my  part,  I  was  repulsive  almost  to  direct  insult 
My  hate  was  fierce,  violent  and  untamed — but  still  it 
was  open  and  undisguised,  apparently  losing  its  malice 
in  good  breeding,  and  its  assassin-like  propensity  in 
honor.  As  usual,  bis  habits  of  intense  application  had 
given  him  a  high  rank  both  in  his  class  and  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  professors,  while  his  ill-breeding  was  for- 
gotten in  the  light  which  learning  threw  around  him. 
To  all  my  open  attacks,  secret  insinuations,  and  ma- 
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levolent  hints,  he  exposed  that  affected  candor  and 
subtle  magnanimity,  which  neutralized  the  poison  and 
blunted  the  edge  of  my  weapons. 

There  was  a  ball  at  the  Old  Raleigh  during  the 
Christmas  holydays,  to  which  the  city  as  well  as  its 
Ticinity  sent  a  numerous  representation  of  those  soft, 
fragile  and  dove-like  females,  who,  springing  like  so 
many  Venus'  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  claim  their 
home  only  in  the  tranquil  and  affectionate  hearths  of 
tide-water  Virginia.  Like  the  mocking  bird,  their 
dwelling  place  is  amid  the  ripple  of  the  murmuring  tide, 
while  their  song  is  the  melody  which  thrills  into  life  the 
fearful  and  eternal  solitude  of  the  pine  forests.  When  I 
entered  the  room,  the  dance  was  cxullingly  triumphant, 
and  each  mazy  figure  was  softened  into  intense  interest 
by  that  joyousnesa  of  mirth  which  takes  its  pride  of 
place  only  from  early  hearts  and  youthful  hopes.  One 
girl  instantly  arrested  my  attention ;  and  the  lon», 
deep  and  ardent  gaze  which  I  directed  towards  her, 
mantled  her  check  with  a  deep  and  struggling  blush, 
giving  that  delicate  lint  which,  like  the  fabled  rose, 
twines  itself  around,  only  to  bloom  over  the  pallid 
countenance  of  disease.  She  was  pale,  attenuated  and 
fragile,  with  that  dewy-like  softness  which  is  Btolen 
from  the  couch  of  sickness,  and  that  tranquil  firmness 
which  shows  both  a  capability  of  happiness,  and  a 
peaceful  resignation  at  the  want  of  it.  Her  form  was 
full  of  grace  and  symmetrical  beauty,  and  her  eye,  like 
a  glow-worm,  lit  up  the  saddened  paleness  of  her  face. 
How  wonderful  is  the  contagion  of  friendship !  How 
curious  are  the  hallowed  sympathies  of  love  •  Unseen 
though  fell — unknown  though  experienced,  they  breathe 
that  pathos  of  congeniality,  which  in  exciting  attach- 
ment, confirms  constancy,  and  which  ever  leaves  us  to 
wonder  not  so  much  at  their  commencement  as  at  their 
continuance,  I  do  not  know  that  my  appearance  was 
calculated  to  impress  the  heart  of  the  fair  girl  who 
trembled  under  my  searching  gaze  ;  but  her  blush  truly 
responded  to  the  passion,  poetry  and  sympathy  which 
my  eyes  discoursed,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  shadowy 
gloom  of  my  countenance  had  arrested  her  kindness 
and  excited  her  curiosity.  I  was  soon  formally  intro- 
duced, though  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  1  did  not 
hear  her  name;  and  on  her  complaint  of  fatigue,  I  led 
her  to  a  retired  seal,  und  in  a  short  time  we  were  fairly 
launched  into  that  great  sea  of  conversation,  the  men- 
tal difference  of  the  sexes — a  subject  on  which  man 
ever  shows  his  ill-nature,  and  woman  her  superiority. 
I  found  her  mind  opening  like  the  flowers  of  the  wil- 
derness in  richness,  variety  and  freshness,  and  her 
wit  leaping  and  gambolling  like  an  uncaged  bird.  I 
poured  out  all  the  long-hived  treasures  of  my  erudition, 
disclosed  the  whole  extent  of  my  learning,  and  disported 
all  the  little  elegancies  and  graces  of  my  nature.  I 
could  tell  her  no  secret  of  taste,  or  display  uo  gem  of 
literature,  with  which  she  was  not  familiar;  and 
looking  up  in  her  tranquil  and  placid  face,  I  took  no 
note  of  time,  or  of  the  whispers  of  the  crowd,  which 
had  declared  me  "a  case." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  ball,  a  gentleman 
taking  advantage  of  a  pause  in  our  conversation,  ad- 
dressed her  by  the  name  of  Miss  Pilton.  Good  God  ! 
how  that  word  rang  and  tingled  through  the  deepest 
recesses  of  my  heart,  and  how  quickly  did  my  hate 
leap  up  to  it  as  a  fortuitous  gift  for  its  demoniac  revenge. 


"Are  you  the  sister,"  I  inquired,  aof  Mr.  Henry 
Pilton,  now  at  William  and  Mary  ?" 

"  I  am  his  only  sister,"  was  her  reply.  "  You  cer- 
tainly know  him,  and  if  you  do  not,  you  must  seek  his 
acquaintance.  I  will  tell  him  that  1  am  about  to  make 
you  my  friend,  and  he  will  love  you  for  my  sake-* 

"  1  do  know  him,"  I  answered ;  41  he  is  studious  and 
intelligent,  and  possesses  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all  the  professors." 

She  rewarded  this  constrained,  though  frank  avowal, 
with  a  smile — and  in  the  rapture  of  her  joy,  she  be- 
trayed nil  that  confidence  which  her  brother's  pride  had 
deposited  in  her  bosom,  and  told  with  enthusiasm  the 
little  history  of  his  ambition,  his  fears,  and  his  hopes. 
He  boldly  anticipated  every  honor  within  the  compass 
of  society  ;  and  that  proud  determination  to  be  great, 
which  invigorated  his  youthful  ambition,  added  a  deep- 
er hue  of  malignity  to  the  venom  of  my  hate. 

"  He  hardly  gives  mc  time,"  she  said,  44  to  love  him ; 
for  gazing  like  the  eagle  on  the  sun,  he  never  looks 
down  on  the  insipid  dulness  of  earth.  I-do  not  admire 
students,  Mr.  Granby  ;  they  are  cold  and  selfish,  and 
though  they  gain  our  flattery,  they  rarely  win  our 
hearts." 

I  construed  this  remark,  though  made  at  the  expense 
of  her  brother,  as  a  compliment  to  myself,  and  soon 
gained  her  smiles,  by  many  sarcasms  which  I  levelled 
at  pedants,  scholars  and  students.  Without  professing 
flattery,  I  pleased  her  by  a  ready  acquiescence  of  senti- 
ment and  opinion  ;  and  anticipating  her  pndcof  sex  and 
her  tenderness  of  heart,  I  lauded  in  the  richest  language  of 
quotation,  woman's  love,  and  woman's  constancy.  The 
artlessnessof  her  character,  and  the  simplicity  of  her  na- 
ture, could  not  hide  from  my  vanily  the  favorable  impres- 
sion I  had  made  on  her  heart.  I  looked  on  my  victim  with 
some  emotions  of  pity,  and  paused  for  a  moment  under  the 
goading  sting  of  conscience  ;  yet  the  fiend-like  passion 
which  rioted  on  my  life,  told  me  that  the  ruin  of  her 
peace,  and  the  destruction  of  her  happiness,  would  be 
the  proudest  victory  which  my  hale  could  achieve. 

Leaving  her  for  a  few  moments,  I  looked  around  at 
the  mirthful  throng  which  filled  ihe  room,  and  saunter- 
ed to  the  bar,  which  was  a  point  where  conversation 
converged  its  focus.  About  a  table  prodigally  orna- 
mented with  decanters  and  glasses,  were  collected  nu- 
merous groups  of  young  men,  who  were  all  talking  at 
the  same  time  on  beauty,  horse  racing,  politics  and  duel- 
ling. Here  and  there  a  solitary  tobacco  chewer  might 
be  seen,  stealing  to  some  fire  place  or  window,  and  en- 
joying in  mute  rapture,  the  filth,  excitement  and  gross- 
ncss  of  his  depraved  appetite.  Two  or  three  youthful 
legislators  from  the  adjoining  counties,  were  flaunting 
their  maiden  honors  in  the  broad  light  of  political 
vanity — while  four  elderly  gentlemen,  in  embroidered 
waistcoats  and  fair-top  boots,  were  eloquently  depre- 
cating the  onward  march  of  democracy,  which  made 
the  legislature  a  mob  of  demagogues,  and  the  ball  room 
a  collection  of  fine  clothes  and  vulgarity.  This  was 
my  uncle's  favorite  theme,  and  from  the  folly  of  such 
croaking  aristocracy,  common  sense  and  not  education 
had  delivered  me.  An  aged  negro,  the  44  harmonious 
Phillips"  of  the  country,  dressed  in  the  ample  costunx- 
of  the  old  school,  with  a  powdered  head,  a  large  knob 
of  watch  seals,  and  a  silver  ship  in  his  bosom,  controlled 
with  fierce  tyranny  his  partners  of  the  bow,  fife  and  Irian- 
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gle.  Bowing  almost  to  the  floor,  he  would  ever  and  nnon 
cry  out  in  a  magisterial  tone,  cross  ever— forward — turn 
your  partner*— done,  and  catching  the  inspiration  of  cat- 
gut  and  rosin,  his  ivory  teeth  were  displayed  like  the 
keys  of  a  piano-forte,  while  his  broad  face  fairly  laugh- 
ed itself  into  ecstasy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  bait,  I  became  the  solitary 
escort  of  Miss  Pilton.  The  moon  was  shining  coldly 
and  brightly  over  the  world ;  and  when  I  was  about  to 
leave  my  fair  charge,  looking  up  she  exclaimed,  "  How 
beautiful ! — how  melancholy ! — it  makes  me  almost  a 
poetess.  What  a  contrast  to  the  busy  crowd  we  have 
just  left ;  oh !  that  human  life  was  as  cloudless,  and 
human  love  as  pure  !" 

There  was  no  affectation  in  this  rhapsody — no  girlish 
sentiment  in  the  display;  for  nature  called  forth  the 
gushing  softness  of  her  heart,  and  I  quickly  took  ad- 
vantage of  tins  moment  of  philosophic  romance- — 
Where  is  the  lover  who  has  not  found  the  moon  his 
silent  yet  most  impassioned  adrocale,  and  who,  when 
gazing  on  its  mellow  light,  has  not  caught  that  sadden- 
ed sympathy  which  brightens  every  dark  spot  in  the 
horizon  of  the  heart. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  the  same  cloud-  wrapt  sphere 
which  has  always  looked  down  on  the  little  drama  of 
human  folly,  unmoved  amid  the  desolations  of  death 
and  the  full  of  empires,  forever  whispering  love,  and 
exalting  the  best  affections  of  our  nature.  Marriages 
must  be  made  in  lumen — and  this  pale  messenger,  in 
expanding  the  heart,  almost  persuades  me  that  it  is 
commissioned  to  teach  love  and  awaken  affection." 

Ere  she  could  reply,  I  placed  a  leaf  of  evergreen  in 
her  hand,  and  uttered  enough  of  love  to  call  a  burning 
blush  to  her  cheek.  I  lingered  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  door,  and  on  leaving  the  scene,  I  turned  around  to 
gaze  on  the  being  who  was  thus  insensibly  falling  into 
the  toils  of  my  duplicity.  I  saw  her  place  in  her  bo- 
som the  treacherous  emblem  which  1  had  given  her ; 
and  as  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon  trembled  over  her 
marbled  brow  and  placid  countenance,  1  almost  believ- 
ed that  its  rays  had  claimed  that  spot,  as  the  only  tran- 
quil home  in  the  wide  world  on  which  they  might  kiss 
themselves  into  slumber.  tueta. 


For  ihe  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LETTERS  FROM  A  SISTER* 

LETTER  SEVENTEENTH. 
The  Garden  of  Plants— The  Camel  Leopard— The  Library, 
Museum,  and  Cabinet  or  Anatomy— Manufactory  of  Oobelin 
Tapestry. 

Paris,  . 

Ma  dear  Sister  .— 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  surprised  at  my  not 
having  yet  described  to  you  the  "  Royul  Garden  of 
Plants."  The  fact  is,  we  have  bcon  thrice  disappoint- 
ed in  our  arrangements  to  go  there,  but  at  last  have  ac- 
complished our  project,  and  devoted  both  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  to  the  investigation  of  this  famed  spot, 
and  we  have  seen  nothing  in  Paris  that  has  interested 
us  more.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  affords  the  visiter 
as  much  information  as  amusement.  It  was  founded 
by  Jean  de  Brasses,  the  physician  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
much  improved  by  the  exertions  of  Buffon  the  natural- 
ist. It  contains  various  enclosures,  some  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  botany,  and  display  every  plant,  flower 
and  shrub,  native  and  foreign,  that  can  be  made  to 


grow  there.  Each  is  labelled,  and  bears  its  botanical 
name ;  and  there  are  spacious  hot-houses  for  such  as 
require  shelter  and  extreme  care.  We  remarked  here 
some  fine  specimens  of  the  bread  tree  and  sugar  cane. 
Other  enclosures  are  filled  with  all  sorts  of  culinary 
vegetables.  There  are  besides,  nurseries  of  fruit  trees 
and  samples  of  different  kinds  of  fences,  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  of  various  soils  and  manures.  The  enclo- 
sures are  separated  by  wide  gravel  walks, 

"  Bounded  by  trees,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made." 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  an  artificial  hill,  crowned 
with  a  temple,  from  which  you  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
city,  and  may  aid  your  sight  with  a  spy  glass,  by  pay- 
ing a  trifle  to  a  man  who  owns  it  and  generally  sits 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  it,  and  indicating  to 
strangers  the  names  of  the  public  edifices  visible  in  the 
perspective.  On  the  way  to  the  temple,  you  pass  un- 
der a  huge  and  towering  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  De 
Jussiou  the  botanist  planted  more  than  eighty  years 
ago.  This  superb  tree  was  considerably  injured  during 
the  revolution;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  remon- 
strances and  influence  of  Humboldt  the  traveller,  the 
whole  garden  would  probably  be  now  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition—for  when  the  allies  were  in  Paris,  it  was  owing 
to  his  exertions  that  the  Prussians  were  prevented  en- 
camping there. 

The  menagerie  exhibits  the  greatest  variety  of  ani- 
mals. The  ferocious  arc  kept  in  iron  cages ;  those  that 
are  gentle,  in  enclosures  and  habitations  suitable  to 
their  propensities  and  natures,  and  embellished  with 
such  trees  and  shrubs  as  arc  found  in  their  native 
climes.  Goats  for  instance,  are  furnished  with  artifi- 
cial acclivities  for  climbing,  and  bears  with  dens  and 
rugged  posts.  The  populace  often  throw  biscuits  and 
fruit  to  the  bears,  in  order  to  witness  their  endeavors  to 
catch  them ;  but  this  is  dangerous  diversion,  for  in  do- 
ing this,  a  boy  was  not  sufficiently  alert  in  his  move- 
ments, and  ere  he  withdrew  his  arm,  had  it  severely 
lacerated  by  the  eager  animal.  On  another  occasion,  a 
careless  nurse,  while  amusing  herself  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, let  a  child  fall  in,  which  was  instantly  devoured! 
Among  the  gentlest  and  most  curious  of  the  quadrupeds, 
is  the  giraff,  or  camel  leopard,  which  was  brought  from 
Africa  about  two  years  ago,  and  threw  all  Paris  into 
commotion.  Thousands  visited  him  daily,  and  belts, 
reticules,  gloves,  kerchiefs,  and  even  cakes  and  blanc 
manges  were  decorated  with  his  image.  It  is  said  that 
he  possesses  both  sagacity  and  sensibility,  to  prove 
which  the  following  anecdote  is  related  of  him.  As  his 
keepers  were  bringing  him  to  Paris,  they  were  joined 
by  a  man  on  horseback,  who  continued  to  bear  them 
company  for  several  miles,  until  ho  came  to  another 
road.  The  giraff,  which  had  manifested  great  delight 
when  the  traveller  first  appeared,  then  evinced  deep 
distress,  and  even  shed  tears  •  Upon  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  the  traveller's  horse  and  the  giraff  were  from 
the  same  part  of  Africa,  and  probably  old  acquaint- 
ances. This  is  a  marvellous  story,  I  must  confess ;  ne- 
vertheless, many  persons  believe  it.  I  will  now  tell 
you  another  less  incredible,  and  which  shews  to  what 
perfection  the  flower  makers  here  carry  their  art.  The 
giraff  is  very  fond  of  rose  leaves ;  and  not  long  since, 
seeing  a  bunch  of  artificial  roses  in  a  lady's  bonnet, 
and  thinking  them  natural,  he  seized  hold  of  them,  and 
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pulled  with  such  force,  thai  he  soon  had  possession  of 
hat  and  all.  It  must  have  been  a  ludicrous  scene.  He 
is  so  delicate,  that  strict  attention  is  obliged  to  be  paid 
to  his  food  and  lodging.  The  first  consists  of  delicate 
vegetables,  and  the  heat  of  the  last  is  regulated  by  a 
thermometer;  and  his  African  attendant  sleeps  near 
to  guard  him  and  supply  his  wants.  Leaving  the 
quadrupeds,  we  proceeded  to  look  at  tho  birds,  which 
are  also  admirably  arranged.  The  water  fowls  have 
their  pools  and  lakes — the  ostrich  its  sands,  and  so  on 

I  have  now  detailed  what  we  saw  on  Tuesday.  On 
Wednesday  we  returned  to  the  garden,  and  examined 
the  Library,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  where,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  beheld  the  human  form,  divested  of 
its  skin  and  flesh,  and  changed  to  a  machine  of  dried 
bones  and  sinews,  and  bloodless  veins !  The  sight  made 
me  shudder,  and  I  fell  relieved  when  we  came  away. 

Not  far  from  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Mouffetarde,  is  the  celebrated  manufactory  of 
Gobelin  Tapestry,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  dyer 
who  first  owned  the  establishment,  and  employed  him- 
self in  coloring  worsteds.  Colbert,  the  patriotic  cham- 
pion of  the  arts  and  sciences,  during  his  ministry,  occa- 
sioned the  rise  and  perfection  of  it  in  the  following 
manner.  He  engaged  workmen  to  weave  tapestry  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Flanders.  The  attempt  succeeded, 
and  such  has  been  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
since  carried  on  the  work,  that  their  productions  are 
now  equal  to  any  others  of  the  kind.  You  may  imagine 
what  care  and  expense  is  required  in  the  business,  when 
I  inform  you  that  a  single  piece  of  tapestry  frequently 
demands  two  years  labor  to  finish  it,  and  has  cost  al- 
most three  hundred  pounds  sterling ! 

The  clock  is  striking  two,  and  I  must  prepare  for  a 
ride  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  being  a  delightful 
afternoon,  we  shall  no  doubt  find  it  alive  with  car- 
riages, pedestrians  and  equestrians.  Those  who  repair 
there  in  coaches,  usually  drive  to  a  pleasant  spot,  and 
then  descend  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  the  shade,  for  air 
nnd  exercise,  until  the  approach  of  the  dinner  hour,  or 
some  other  engagement  calls  them  elsewhere.  Fare- 
well. 

LBONTINB. 

LETTER  EIGHTEENTH* 
Ceremony  of  taking  the  Veil-Palace  of  the  Warm  Bathe,  a 

Paais,  . 

Oh !  Jane,  how  we  wished  for  you  yesterday !  Early 

in  the  morning  we  received  a  note  from  Madame  F  

saying,  that  if  the  ladies  of  our  party  would  like  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  "  taking  the  veil,"  and  would 
repair  to  her  house  by  nine  o'clock,  she  would  ac- 
company them  to  a  neighboring  convent  where  it  was 
to  be  performed  about  the  hour  of  ten.  The  Abbess 
being  her  friend  and  cousin,  she  had  obtained  her  con- 
sent to  our  attending  on  the  occasion  in  case  we  wished 
it.  We  wished  it,  you  may  be  sure,  and  her  kindness 
was  eagerly  and  thankfully  accepted.  On  reaching  the 
convent  its  portal  was  opened  by  two  of  the  sisterhood, 

who  greeted  Madame  F  very  cordially,  made  their 

curtsies  to  us,  and  then  conducted  us  to  the  gallery  of 
a  small  chapel,  the  main  body  of  which  was  filled  with 
nuns  clad  in  black,  and  seated  on  rows  of  benches  each 


side  of  the  aisle.  In  the  centre  of  it,  upon  a  damask 
chair,  sat  a  young  lady  richly  dressed.  She  wore  a 
yellow  silk  frock  trimmed  with  lace,  while  satin  shoes, 
long  white  kid  gloves,  and  ornaments  of  pearl.  A 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms  mingled  and  contracted 
with  her  dark  hair,  and  were  partly  concealed  by  a 

flowing  veil.   Madame  F  related  her  history,  and 

to  our  surprise  we  learned  she  was  an  English  girl  who 
had  been  placed  in  the  convent  at  an  early  age  to  be 
educated.  As  might  have  been  expected,  associating 
so  constantly  and  closely  with  Catholics  from  child- 
hood, she  became  one  herself;  and  when  her  parents 
came  over  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  her 
home,  they  found  her  resolved  on  becoming  a  nun. 
Having  tried  in  vain  lo  dissuade  her  from  it,  they  at 
length  yielded  lo  her  entreaties,  and  were  even  present 
when  she  took  the  vows ;  and  as  they  did  not  appear 
distressed  on  the  occasion,  I  suppose  they  had  finally 
become  reconciled  to  their  bereavement.  I  wonder 
they  did  not  compel  her  to  relinquish  her  determination. 
But  to  proceed  to  the  ceremony.  Long  prayers  were 
said,  incense  scattered,  and  a  fine  hymn  chanted — the 
novice  kneeling  down  before  a  table  core  red  with  a 
crimson  cloth,  and  reclining  her  head  upon  it,  in  hum- 
ble submission  to  that  Divine  Power  to  whom  she  was 
dedicating  her  heart  and  days !  When  the  music  ceas- 
ed the  Abbess  advanced,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her 
out  through  a  side  door ;  and  while  they  were  absent, 
a  nun  distributed  among  the  sisterhood  a  number  of 
large  wax  candles,  which  she  afterwards  illumined. 
The  Abbess  now  re-entered  with  her  charge,  and 
prayers  and  incense  were  again  offered,  a  second  hymn 
sung,  and  the  novice  had  her  hair,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
cut  off";  she  then  prostrated  herself  before  the  altar, 
and  a  black  pall  was  cast  over  her,  to  signify  she  was 
dead  to  the  world.  On  rising,  she  retired  a  second 
time  with  the  Superior,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re-appear- 
ed, clad  in  the  habiliments  of  the  cloister,  and  went 
round  the  chapel  to  receive  the  kiss  of  congratulation 
and  welcome  from  each  of  the  community;  after  which 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  every  one  departed, 
leaving  her  to  solitude,  meditation  and  prayer,  until  the 
vesper  bell  should  tell  the  hour  for  rejoining  her.  How 
awful  I  felt  while  a  spectator  of  the  solemn  scene ;  and 
how  strange,  is  it  not?  that  reflecting  beings  who 
know  the  fickleness  of  human  nature — that  "  nature's 
mighty  law  is  change,"  can  venture  thus  to  bind  them- 
selves for  life  to  slay  in  one  limited  space,  and  pursue 
one  unvaried  mode  of  existence!  I  hope  and  think  I 
love  religion  truly ;  but  I  am  sure  if  I  were  a  satni  upon 
earth,*  I  should  never  hide  my  light  in  a  monastery.  I 
ought  to  mention,  that  except  the  father  and  brothers 
of  the  new  nun,  no  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the 
ceremony  ;  and  I  ought  also  to  state  that  she  was  very 
pretty.  Leonora  says  that  notwithstanding  the  scene 
and  place,  she  was  constantly  imagining  the  inter- 
ference of  some  brave  youth,  to  save  the  fair  creature 
from  her  fate,  by  rushing  in  and  bearing  her  off  by 
force ;  but  alas !  the  age  of  chivalry  is  long  past,  and 
now-a-days  a  Aero  in  love  would  be  thought  a  prodisry 
and  hard  to  find,  unless  perhaps,  he  was  sought  for  ia 
a  certain  old  fashioned  fabric  in  the  vicinity  of  Mor- 
ven  Lodge.  7Vre,  peradventurc,  such  an  odd  ptrsonart 
might  be  discovered. 
From  the  convent  we  drove  to  what  is  called  tbc 
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"Palace  of  the  Warm  Baths."  This  is  a  relic  of  Ro- 
man antiquity.  In  it,  the  Roman  emperors,  and  after 
their  dominion  ceased  in  France,  the  French  monarchs, 
u»cd  to  reside.  Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Julian 
the  Apostate.  The  sole  remaining  apartments  consist 
of  an  extensiTe  and  lofty  hall,  and  some  cells  beneath 
it.  The  hall  if  lighted  by  an  immense  arched  window, 
and  its  vaulted  roof  for  several  ages  supported  a  gar- 
den. By  this  we  may  judge  how  firmly  and  strongly 
the  Romans  used  to  build.  I  cannot,  for  lack  of  space, 
express  to  you  the  kind  messages  with  which  I  am 
charged.   Suffice  it  to  know,  we  all  love  you  dearly. 

LEON  TINE. 

LETTER  NINETEENTH. 

VUk  to  Versailles— The  Little  Trianon— The  Orand  Trianon- 
Church  of  9t.  Louis,  and  Monument  of  the  Duke  de  Berri— 

An  Evening  at  Count  Be  yur'a— Children's  Fancy  Ball. 

Paris,  

My  dear  Sitter : — 

1  have  really  a  great  mind  to  give  you  a  scolding,  in- 
stead of  a  description,  for  your  perusal.  What  are  you 
all  about  at  the  Lodge,  that  you  have  not  written  to  us 
for  this  fortnight.  Papa  and  Mamma  are  quite  out  of 
patience  with  you,  and  desire  me  to  request  you 
will  answer  this  the  moment  it  reaches  you.  Indeed  I 
hope  you  will,  for  they  are  evidently  uneasy  in  conse- 
quence of  your  long  silence. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  of  our  visit  to  Versailles.  We 
spent  Friday  there,  and  carrying  with  us  a  cold  dinner, 
partook  of  it  under  the  trees  near  the  Petit  Trianon, 
having  gained  a  keen  appetite  by  first  walking  over  the 
immense  palace  and  its  garden ;  of  the  splendors  of 
both  you  are  well  aware.  We  were  not  much  pleas- 
ed with  our  rustic  mode  of  eating  on  the  grass,  the 
premises  of  the  table  cloth  being  frequently  inva- 
ded by  insects.  Like  dancing  on  the  turf,  such  ar- 
rangements arc  plcasanter  in  description  than  in  reali- 
ty. The  Petit  Trianon  was  the  favorite  residence  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  there  she  passed  a  great  deal  of 
her  lime,  free  from  the  bustle  and  formality  of  the 
court,  and  devoted  to  rural  occupations.  The  place 
still  exhibits  evidences  of  her  taste  and  innocent  amuse- 
ments. The  grounds  are  diversified  with  grottos,  cot- 
tages, temples,  mimic  rivers  and  cascades.  Then  there 
is  a  beautiful  little  musk  room,  a  labyrinth,  a  dairy, 
and  a  lake.  The  palace  is  a  tasteful  edifice,  and  a  part 
of  the  furniture  is  the  same  that  was  used  by  the  de- 
capitated queen. 

The  Grand  Trianon,  another  palace  situated  in  the 
park  of  Versailles,  is  superior  to  this  in  elegance  and 
embellishments,  but  not  half  so  interesting.  The  par- 
terre behind  the  mansion,  teems  with  Flora's  choicest 
gifts,  and  reminded  me  of  the  saying,  that  "  Versailles 
was  the  garden  of  waters ;  Marly  the  garden  of  trees  ; 
but  Trianon  that  of  flowers."  In  the  orangery  at  Ver- 
sailles we  were  shown  an  orange  tree  which  is  com- 
puted to  be  three  hundred  years  old !  It  is  denominated 
"  The  Old  Bourbon,"  and  has  been  the  property  of  se- 
veral kings  of  that  race.  Its  trunk  and  foliage  are  re- 
markably thick.  The  garden  and  park  are  five  miles 
in  circumference;  and  only  think  of  these  and  the 
magnificent  structure  overlooking  them,  being  com- 
pleted in  seven  years !  But  perhaps  did  we  know  the 


number  of  workmen  employed  upon  them  during  that 
period,  the  fact  would  not  seem  so  amazing. 

We  rode  through  the  wide  streets  of  the  town,  visit- 
ed the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  where  a  simple  monument 
is  erected  in  honor  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  and  then 
turned  our  course  homewards,  stopping  for  an  hour 
at  Mendon,  a  royal  chateau  that  Napoleon  fitted  up 
elegantly  for  his  son ;  it  is  now  unoccupied,  though  I 

believe  the  Duke  de  C  sometimes  spends  a  few 

weeks  there.  A  noble  avenue  leads  to  the  house,  and 
from  the  terrace  in  front  of  it  the  prospect  is  very 
fine.  As  we  traversed  the  grounds,  guided  by  an  old 
soldier,  we  were  quite  diverted  at  the  astonishment  he 
expressed,  on  discovering  from  an  observation  of  Leo- 
nora's that  she  and  her  family  were  Americans.  "  Mais 
comrae  vous  etea  blondes !"  cried  he,  "  et  j'ai  toujour*  en 
tendu  dire  que  les  habitans  d'Amerique  etaient  rouges 
ou  noirs!"* 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mendon,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  are  large  quarries  of  chalk,  that  we  were  told 
merited  our  attention;  but  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by 
the  information,  and  we  hastened  on  to  Paris. 

After  resting  ourselves  and  drinking  tea,  we  sallied 
forth  again,  and  strolled  on  the  Boulevard  as  far  as 
Tortoni's,  to  eat  ices.  He  is  master  of  a  grand  caffe, 
and  famous  for  his  ices  and  dejeunes  a  la  fourcheue. 
His  establishment  is  splendidly  illuminated  every  night, 
and  so  thronged  with  customers,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  procure  a  seat  Some  prefer  regaling  themselves  be- 
fore the  door  in  their  carriages ;  and  there  is  generally 
a  range  of  stylish  equipages  in  front  of  the  house,  filled 
with  lords  and  ladies,  and  beaux  and  belles,  partaking 
of  the  cooling  luxuries  of  iced  lemonade  and  creams, 
and  listening  to  the  bands  of  ambulatory  musicians, 
that  here  are  always  to  be  found  and  heard,  wherever 
there  is  a  crowd.  They  select  the  popular  airs  of  the 
theatres  and  those  of  the  first  composers  of  the  day, 
which  are  as  familiar  to  the  common  people  as  they  are 
to  amateurs. 

We  recently  spent  another  delightful  evening  at 
Count  Segur's.  We  found  him,  as  usual,  surrounded 
by  the  learned  and  refined  ;  and  he  met  us  with  his 
accustomed  smile  of  benevolence  and  bonhomie.  There 
was  a  lively  young  relative  of  his  present,  and  when 
most  of  his  visiters  had  departed,  she  insisted  on  his 
joining  her  and  myself  in  playing  "  PEmpereur  est 
Mort,"  etc.,  and  with  the  utmost  amiability  he  complied 
with  her  wishes.  The  play  of  l'Empereur  is  similar  to 
that  termed  the  "  Princess  Huncamunca." 

While  we  were  at  the  Count's,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan- 
ville attended  a  levee  at  the  Hotel  Marine,  and  the 
girls  accompanied  a  young  friend  of  Marcella's,  (a  Miss 

Y         from  Soissons)  to  a  fancy  ball  given  by  the 

children  of  Madame  Clement's  seminary.  Miss  Y  

being  a  pupil,  had  the  privilege  of  inviting  two  ac- 
quaintances, and  chose  Marcella  and  Leonora  as  her 
guests.  They  were  highly  entertained.  All  the  scho- 
lars wore  costumes,  and  several  supported  the  charac- 
ters they  assumed  with  proper  spirit.  There  was  s  lit- 
tle round,  rosy  faced  girl,  of  five  years  old,  decked  as  a 
Cupid.  She  was  entwined  with  a  silken  drapery,  thick- 
ly studded  with  golden  stars ;  sandals  laced  on  her  feet, 


♦  But  how  fair  you  are !  and  1  have  always  hoard  that  the  in- 
habitants of  America  are  red  or  bUck 
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and  a  quivor  slung  over  her  plump  and  naked  little 
shoulders !  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  gilt  bow,  and 
her  curls  were  confined  by  a  glittering  bandeau.  They 
danced  until  ten  o'clock,  and  as  none  of  the  masculine 
gender  were  admitted,  the  elder  Misses  played  the  part 
of  beaux.  I  should  have  liked  to  join  in  the  frolic,  I 
confess,  though  not  upon  condition  of  foregoing  the 
pleasure  we  had  at  No.  13,  Rue  Duphot,  Count  Segurt 
residence. 

Papa  has  presented  me  a  beautiful  watch,  and  intends 
purchasing  another  for  you.  With  tender  regards  to 
aunt  M  and  Albert,  I  remain  your  attached  sister 

LKONTINE. 

LETTER  TWENTIETH. 
Mechanical  Thsatre-The  BouleTards-ihs  derivation  of  the 

Pabjs,  

M  Joy  I  joy !"  cried  I,  on  looking  out  of  the  window 
yesterday,  and  spying  A  maud  returning  from  the  post 
office  with  a  letter,  which,  according  to  our  wishes, 
proved  to  be  from  our  naughty  Jane.  Arrant  scribbler 
that  I  am,  I  hasten  to  answer  it,  though  you  must  feel 
you  do  not  deserve  to  be  replied  to  so  speedily.  How. 
ever,  as  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  been  negligent, 
we  ought  not  to  be  relentless — so  here  is  my  hand  in 
token  of  forgiveness  and  good  will ;  but  beware  of  re- 
peating the  offence. 

Having  finished  my  lecture,  and  knowing  you  are 
fond  of  listening  to  adventures,  1  will  now  recount  a  droll 
one  that  happened  to  us  last  evening.  At  sunset  we 
were  walking  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  which 
abounds  in  every  variety  of  the  lower  order  of  amuse- 
ments, when  suddenly  a  violent  shower  began  to  fall,  and 
of  course  every  body  to  scamper  to  some  shelter.  We 
took  refuge  in  the  portico  of  an  illuminated  building,  enti- 
tled in  large  transparent  letters  over  the  door,  "  Thea- 
tre Mecanique,"  and  finally  determined  to  enter  and 
witness  the  acting  within.  We  accordingly  purchased 
tickets  of  the  woman  employed  to  sell  them,  and  fol- 
lowing her  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  were  ushered 
into  a  confined  gallery,  overlooking  a  dirty  pit,  the 
highest  grade  of  whose  occupants  seemed  to  be  that  of 
a  cobbler.  Four  tallow  candles  lighted  the  orchestra, 
where  (too  hard  plying  fiddlers  performed  their  tasks. 
Wc  began  to  think  we  might  be  in  "Alsatia!"  and 
then  the  actors  and  actresses  !  what  were  they  ?  Why, 
a  set  of  clumsy  wooden  figures  that  tottered  in  and  out, 
and  were  suspended  by  cords  so  coarse,  as  to  be  visible 
even  amidst  the  gloom  that  surrounded  them.  A  ven- 
triloquist made  these  puppets  appear  very  loquacious ; 
and  whenever  they  stopped  to  make  a  speech  it  was 
quite  ludicrous,  for  they  vacillated  to  and  fro  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  for  more  than  a  minute.  Wc 
would  have  rejoiced  to  gel  out,  but  the  rain  still  poured, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  remain.  After  the  piece 
was  concluded,  and  the  fiddlers  had  put  up  their  instru- 
ments, and  were  puffing  out  and  pocketing  the  bits  of 
candles,  and  wc  were  reluctantly  preparing  to  issue 
forth  into  the  storm,  up  came  the  above  mentioned  ven- 
der of  billets,  (who  it  seems  was  manager  likewise,) 
and  calling  to  the  musicians  to  resume  their  operations, 
begged  us  to  be  re-seated,  in  order  to  sec  tho  first  act 
repeated,  which  we  had  lost  by  arriving  too  late.  We 
availed  ourselves  of  her  politeness  and  honesty,  but 


could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  as  we  did  so — and 
fortunately,  during  the  half  hour  that  succeeded,  the 
weather  cleared,  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to  get 
home  without  the  dreaded  wetting;  but  the  Boulevards 
not  being  paved,  the  walking  was  exceedingly  muddy, 
and  it  was  so  long  ere  we  reached  a  stand  of  carriages, 
that  when  we  did,  we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  conti- 
nue our  route  on  foot,  than  to  risk  sitting  in  our  wet 
shoes. 

As  you  may  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  "Boule- 
vards," I  will  tell  you.  They  are  wide  roads,  or  street*, 
edged  with  spreading  umbrageous  elms,  and  formerly 
bounded  the  city,  but  now,  from  its  increase  in  size,  they 
are  tettam  iu  Their  appellation  of  "  Boulevards'*  is 
derived  from  "  bouler  sur  le  vert,"  to  "  bowl  upon  the 
green" — being  once  covered  with  turf,  and  the  frequent 
scene  of  playing  at  bowls.  Here,  nightly,  the  citisen* 
forget  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  day,  and  resign  them- 
selves to  pleasure  and  mirth.  Rows  of  chairs,  owned 
and  placed  there  by  poor  persons,  may  be  hired  for  two 
sous  a  piece.  Adieu. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messeng cr. 

Burning  of  the  Richmond  Theatre* 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  a  venerable 
lady  of  Virginia,  widow  of  one  of  the  patriots  of  the 
revolution.  They  were  written  in  1812,  shortly  after 
the  conflagration,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished. 

Whit  la  this  world  ?  thy  school,  oh  misery  f 

Our  only  lemon  Is  to  learn  to  suffer, 

And  they  who  know  not  UnU  wers  born  for  owning. 

[  rMMf'i  NigAt  TUmgkU. 

Whence  the  wild  wail  of  agonizing  woe 
That  heaves  each  breast,  and  bids  each  eye  o'erflow  ? 
Ah,  me !  amid  the  all  involving  gloom 
That  wrapt  the  victims  of  terrific  doom, 
While  jxdsied  fancy  casts  an  angutsh'd  glance, 
What  pkrenzitd  spectres  to  my  view  advance! 
Appalled  nature  shrinks— my  harrowed  soul 
Dares  not  the  direful  scene  of  death  unrol ; 
Yet  o'er  tho  friends  she  loved  the  muse  would  mourn, 
And  weep  for  others'  sorrows  and  her  own ; 
To  their  sad  obsequies  would  grateful  pay 
The  heartfelt  tribute  of  a  mourning  lay. 
And  lo !  through  the  dark  horrors  of  the  night, 
What  form  revered  now  rushes  on  my  sight ! 
Ye  blasting  flames,  oh  spare  the  cheek  of  age  ! 
Ah,  heaven !  they  with  redoubled  fury  rage ! 
Yet  undismay'd  she  view'd  the  fiery  flood, 
Resign'd  amid  the  desolation  stood — 
To  God  alone  addrcss'd  her  feeble  cry, 
Oh  I  save  my  child,  and  willingly  I  die ! 
Approving  heaven  propitious  heard  her  prayer, 
To  bliss  receiv'd  her,  and  preserv'd  her  care. 
Oh,  long  lov'd  friend !  oh,  much  lamented  Page ! 
How  did  thy  goodness  every  heart  engage — 
How  oft  for  me  thy  generous  tears  have  flow'd, 
What  kind  attention  still  thy  love  bestoWd; 
When  sickness  mourn 'd  or  sorrow  heav'd  a  sigh, 
Thy  useful  aid  benignant  still  was  nigh ; 
The  best  of  neighbors,  and  the  truest  friend, 
O'er  thy  sad  urn  disconsolate  wc  bend. 
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Ilcardst  thou  that  shriek?  the  accent  of  despair! 

The  mother'*  deep  felt  agony  was  there : 

My  only  hope,  Louisa,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Ia  thy  pure  spirit  to  thy  Maker  flown? 

Oh !  take  me  too !  the  mourner  frantic  cries, 

When  such  friends  part  'tis  the  survivor  dies! 

She  was  my  all— so  gentle,  good,  and  kind ; 

Then  she  is  blest,  and  be  thy  heart  resign 'd ! 

And  see,  of  sympathy,  alas !  the  theme, 

In  woes  experiene'd,  and  in  griefs  supreme ! 

Yon  aged  matron  now  to  view  appears, 

One  thought  alone  her  anguish 'd  bosom  cheers ; 

For  while  on  vacancy  she  bends  her  eye, 

She  sees  her  children  angels  in  the  sky ! 

Juliana!  Edwin!  beauteous  Mary  too ! 

To  yon  bright  realm  from  earthly  suffering  flew  ; 

Well  tried  in  fortune's  ever  changing  scene, 

A  mourner  now  with  calm  resigned  mien, 

Who  bears  a  name  to  every  patriot  dear, 

Nelson !  who  long  Virginia  shall  revere, 

Ah,  see!  submissive  to  the  direful  stroke, 

No  murmurs  from  her  pallid  lips  have  broke ; 

Though  lov'd  Maria,  long  her  age's  slay, 

Whose  duteous  care  watch'd  o'er  her  setting  day, 

The  awful  mandate  bade,  alas,  depart! 

"  Lean  not  on  earth — 'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart;" 

Yet  must  our  sorrows  stain  the  mournful  bier, 

When  virtue  lost  demand  the  flowing  tear  I 

And  youthful  Mary  shares  Maria's  fate, 

Her  gende  cousin  and  endearing  mate  j 

For  hand  in  band  they  mount  the  ethereal  way, 

To  brighter  regions  and  unclouded  day. 

Great  God !  whose  fiat  gives  the  general  doom, 
Speaks  into  life,  or  lays  within  the  tomb, 
Oh !  teach  our  hearts  submissive  to  resign  ; 
Thy  will  be  done — be  much  obedience  mine. 
And  lo!  advancing  from  the  deepest  shado, 
A  generous  youth  sustains  a  sninted  maid  ; 
Down  his  pale  cheeks  the  gushing  tears  o'erflow, 
And  fancy's  ear  attends  the  plaint  of  woe. 
Oh,  much  lov'd  Conyers !  lov'd  so  long  in  vain, 
Could  but  my  death  thy  fleeting  soul  retain, 
Far  happier  I,  than  dootn'd,  alas !  to  prove 
The  bitter  pangs  of  unrequited  love  ; 
My  constant  heart  disdains  on  earth  to  stay, 
Whde  thou  art  borne  to  native  realms  away — 
Nor  at  my  hapless  fate  can  I  repine, 
Since  bless'd  in  death  to  call  thee  ever  mine ! 
Oh,  gallant  youth !    Oh,  all  accomplished  maid ! 
At  your  sad  shrine  shall  votive  rites  be  paid  ; 
There  oft  at  eve  shall  pensive  lovers  stray, 
And  future  Petrarcha  pour  the  plaintive  lay ; 
For,  ah !  behold  a  faithful  wedded  pair, 
Blest  too  in  death,  an  equal  fate  to  share ! 
In  their  sad  breasts  no  selfish  fears  arise, 
Each  for  the  other  feels—each  in  the  other  dies  ! 
Yon  man  of  woes,  oh !  mark  his  furrowed  cheek ; 
What  deep-drawn  sighs  his  misery  bespeak : 
Tis  Gallego!  Each  bosom  comfort  flown, 
In  the  dark  vale  of  years  he  walks  alone. 
And  now  amid  the  victim  train  appears 
A  friend  of  worth,  approv'd  through  twenty  years; 
Just,  wise,  and  good,  true  to  his  country's  cause, 
He  from  opposing  parties  gain'd  applause : 
From  life  and  usefulness  forever  lorn, 


Virginia  long  for  Venable  shall  moum ; 

And  for  her  chief,  lamented  Smith,  shall  ehnre 

His  orphan's  grief,  his  wretched  widow's  cure. 

Nutall — a  man  obscure,  of  humble  name, 

Virtuous,  industrious,  tho'  unknown  to  fame, 

Escnp'd  in  safety — heard  his  wife's  sad  cries ! 

"  Safe  tho*  we  are,  alas !  my  daughter  dies  !w 

He  heard,  nor  paus'd,  but  dar'd  again  the  fire, 

Resolv'd  to  save  or  in  the  attempt  expire ; 

Oh !  noble  daring — worthy  to  succeed — 

But  Heaven  forbade,  yel  bless'd  the  generous  deed : 

The  daughter  lives — the  father's  toils  are  o'er — 

Where  sorrow,  pain  and  want,  can  wound  no  more ; 

In  the  bright  glow  of  youthful  beauties  bloom, 

Ill-fated  Anna  sinks  beneath  the  gloom : 

Her  lovely  orphan — yet  too  young  to  know 

Her  cruel  loss  or  the  extent  of  woe— 

In  deepest  grief  while  all  around  her  mourn, 

Still  piteous  cries,  "  When  will  Mamma  return !" 

What  lender  cries,  what  anguish'd  moans  prevail, 

How  many  orphans  join  the  plaintive  wail ! 

For  Gibson,  Heron,  Greenhow,  Gerardin, 

And  Wilson,  borne  from  the  heart-rending  scene ! 

While  frantic  husbands,  mothers,  widows  rave, 

O'er  the  vast  urn  the  alt-containing  grave  I 

But  ah !  my  muse  the  death-fraught  theme  forbear, 

Nor  longer  tread  the  abyss  of  wild  despair ; 

I  sink  wilh  life's  distracting  cares  oppress'd, 

And  fain  with  those  would  share  eternal  rest; 

Yet  impious,  let  me  not  presume  to  scan — 

Great  God — thy  ways  mysterious  all  to  man  ! 

But  while  for  mercy  humbly  I  implore, 

"  Rejoice  with  trembling,"  and  resign'd  adore. 

M.  L.  P. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LIKES  "WRITTEN  IM  AW  ALBUM. 

I'll  neither  call  thee  beautiful 

Nor  say  that  thou  art  fair ; 
I  will  not  praise  thy  witching  eye, 

Nor  compliment  thy  hair; 
I'll  speak  not  of  the  roses  sweet, 

That  blush  upon  thy  check, 
Nor  of  the  tresses  richly  hung 

About  thy  snowy  neck. 

For  thou  wouldst  deem  it  flattery, 

Altho'  it  would  not  be, 
And  flattery  would  never  do 

To  win  a  smile  from  thco ; 
And  surely  I  would  proudly  win, 

Without  the  help  of  guile, 
A  look  that  would  be  mellowed 

By  the  magic  of  thy  smile.  jace  tell. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
GIRL  OF  BEAUTY. 

Girl  of  Beauty !  can  you  tell, 
Gazing  in  the  crystal  well, 
Who  it  is  that  madly  dreams 
Of  thine  eye's  bewildering  beams? 

Girl  of  Beauty !  is  the  bird, 

In  the  spring,  with  pleasure  heard, 

When  the  melody  of  song 
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Leaps  the  listening  boughs  among? 
If  the  birds  delight  the  grove, 
Can  1  hear  thee,  and  not  lore? 

Girl  of  Beauty !  does  the  Bee 
Lore  the  rose's  purity? 
Docs  the  Miser  love  his  dross? 
Does  the  Christian  love  his  cross  ? 
Then  /  love  thee,  gentle  girl, 
Dearer  than  the  crown  of  earL 

Girl  of  Beauty !  does  the  sky 
Seem  all  beauteous  to  thine  eye, 
When  the  stars  with  silver  rays 
Brightly  beam  before  thy  gaze? 
Thou  art  dearer  far  to  me, 
Than  the  stars  can  be  lo  thee 

Girl  of  Beauty !  does  the  tar 
Love  to  dream  of  scenes  afar, 
When  the  mildly  sighing  gale 
Pills  the  proudly  swelling  sail? 
Then  I  love  to  dream  of  thee, 
And  thy  sweet  simplicity. 

Girl  of  Beauty !  does  the  boy 
Kiss  his  sister's  cheek  with  joy 
When  they  meet  in  after  years, 
Having  parted  once  in  tears? 
May  you  kiss  your  brother  soon — 
Ere  the  rounding  of  the  moon. 

JACE  TELL. 


Forihe  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  RECLAIMED. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  summer  evening.  All 
nature  seemed  to  speak  the  language  of  peace  and  joy  ; 
the  birds  warbled  in  the  groves,  the  gentle  breezes 
sported  among  the  lofty  trees,  and  all  objects  wore  the 
soothing  aspect  of  that  benevolent  spirit  who  had 
spread  them  before  the  eye  of  man.  While  indulging 
the  pleasing  sensations  which  scenes  like  this  never 
fail  to  inspire,  my  attention  was  directed  to  an  elegant 
mansion  situated  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  my  compan- 
ion asked  whether  I  had  ever  heard  the  history  of  its 
present  inmates.  To  my  reply  in  the  negative,  he  re- 
marked, that  being  personally  acquainted  with  the 
family,  and  knowing  their  history,  he  would  relate  it, 
aware  of  the  deep  interest  I  fell  in  every  thing  which 
bore  any  relation  to  the  subject,  to  which  the  narrative 
will  afford  a  sufficient  clue. 

In  the  summer  of  1824,  Mrs.  Loraine  removed  to  this 
neighborhood  with  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter; 
the  former  twelve,  the  latter  ten  years  of  age.  Her 
husband  alike  distinguished  for  talents  and  humanity 
in  his  medical  profession  as  well  as  social  relations,  had 
died  during  the  previous  autumn  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  had  removed  shortly  after  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Allen,  who  was  adorned  with  the  virtues  and 
graces  which  arc  requisite  to  make  the  amiable  wife, 
the  prudent  mother,  and  valuable  friend.  Deeply  af- 
fected at  the  loss  of  a  husband  tenderly  and  deservedly 
beloved,  and  being  herself  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
having  relations  in  this  county  she  resolved  to  remove 
to  her  native  spot;  preferring  the  retirement  of  the 


country  to  the  gaieties  of  a  city,  not  only  on  her  own 
account,  but  also  on  that  of  her  children.  A  young 
lady  who  bad  been  for  several  years  the  instructress  of 
her  two  children,  agreed  to  accompany  hex  and  con- 
tinue their  education  till  such  time  as  it  might  seem  ad- 
visable to  employ  more  extended  means  of  instruction 
for  one  or  both.  In  Miss  Medway  were  happily  blend- 
ed a  strong  and  energetic  mind,  a  correct  judgment  and 
taste,  affectionate  heart,  polished  manners,  and  an  edu- 
cation liberal  and  elegant  Born  to  high  expectations, 
reared  in  the  lap  of  wealth  and  indulgence,  loving  and 
Moved,  a  cruel  tide  of  misfortune  deprived  her  of  all, 
and  threw  her  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  poor  and  depend- 
ant, on  a  cold  and  unfeeling  world.  But  why  descend 
to  particulars  which  intercept  the  thread  of  our  narra- 
tive 7  Of  her  much  remains  to  be  told,  which  you  yet 
will  hear,  but  for  the  present  let  it  suffice  to  aay,  that 
in  this  state  of  sorrow  Dr.  Loraine  became  her  friend 
and  bountiful  benefactor.  At  this  retired  and  beautiful 
spot,  the  minds  of  William  and  Lavinia  were  not  only 
expanded  by  the  faithful  care  of  their  mother  and  tutor- 
ess in  literature,  but  in  the  richer  and  far  more  valuable 
lessons  of  virtue,  which  were  daily  enforced  by  precept 
and  example.  Six  years  rolled  round,  and  found  little 
change  in  the  domestic  circle.  William  was  now 
eighteen,  and  his  mother  determined  to  enter  him  the 
ensuing  session  at  the  college  of-  ,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  study  of  that  profession  in  which  his 
father  had  excelled,  and  for  which  he  seemed  peculiarly 
adapted  by  the  tender  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  die 
discriminating  powers  of  bis  mind.  In  William  Loraine 
were  strangely  blended  the  softness  and  gentleness  of 
woman,  with  the  noble  firmness  and  independence  of 
man.  Beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  reared  up  in 
the  precincts  of  his  mother's  influence,  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  he  had  grown  sufficiently 
strong  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  virtue,  to  stand  un- 
coniaminaied,  among  the  vices  and  follies  of  a  collegi- 
ate life.  Bat  alas !  how  often  is  the  morning  which 
dawned  in  cloudless  beauty  soon  succeeded  by  storm 
and  tempest ;  and  the  bud  which  promised  beauty  and 
fragrance,  withered  ere  it  expands  to  maturity :  and 
how  often,  thus  linger  on  the  bright  visions  of  fancy  and 
hope,  while  before  us  lie  the  sad  realities  of  life. 

With  many  tears,  and  tender  careiyscs,  and  regrets, 
William  left  his  peaceful  happy  home,  to  mix  with 
strangers  in  a  distant  slate.    Deeply  did  he  feel  the 
trial,  and  while  his  mother's  tender  and  ardent  benedic- 
tion and  admonitions  sounded  in  his  ear,  the  tear  of 
love  and  promised  obedience  trickled  down  bis  manly 
chuck.   Soon  after  his  introduction  to  the  beings  with 
whom  he  was  to  associate,  be  resolved  to  watch  for 
awhile  the  conduct  of  all  the  students,  and  choose  for 
his  friend  that  youth  whose  feelings  and  conduct  most 
nearly  accorded  with  his  own  views  and  intentions. 
Nor  did  he  wail  long  ere  he  found  an  object  to  lore  and 
confide  in.    There  is  in  the  heart  of  all  a  desire  for 
friendship  which  nothing  can  satisfy  but  the  belief  that 
it  is  possessed.   Various  are  the  properties  which  may 
lead  to  a  selection  of  the  object  in  different  minds,  but 
congeniality  in  some  respects  is  almost  indispensable  to 
the  formation  of  friendship.   James  Drayton,  of  South 
Carolina,  seemed  to  the  confiding  heart  of  William,  the 
very  being  he  had  sought.   In  James  Drayton  was  pre- 
sented a  union  of  the  most  onoositc  traits  of  character. 
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yet  so  blended  as  to  almost  add  effect  and  interest  to 
each  other.  Singularly  handsome,  of  polished  and  ele- 
gant manners— of  a  gay  disposition,  but  a  deeply  re- 
served and  shrewd  mind — generous  to  a  fault,  and  pos- 
sessing every  facility  for  the  gratification  of  every  wish — 
ardent  but  injudicious  in  attachments,  and  above  all 
of  a  memory  which  required  no  exertion  to  make  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  his  studies,  he  was  at  once  beloved, 
envied,  flattered,  and  caressed.  In  such  a  being  the 
innocent  heart  of  William  confided,  and  to  imitate 
him  and  gain  his  affection,  constituted  his  great  delight. 
Nor  were  his  affections  unrcturncd.  Drayton  loved 
him  with  a  passion  at  once  impetuous  and  sincere. 
Pleasures  were  but  half  enjoyed  when  William  Loraine 
was  not  a  participant,  while  his  presence  rendered 
pleasant  scenes  otherwise  unpleasing.  Twelve  months 
rolled  round  and  found  their  hearts  fondly  united,  not 
only  by  scenes  of  profitable  research  and  benevolent 
sets,  but  also  by  the  baneful  yet  fascinating  pleasures 
of  wildness  and  dissipation.  The  regular  examination 
which  as  usual  concluded  the  collegiate  year,  was  to 
them  a  time  of  real  and  almost  unalloyed  pleasure.  Dis- 
tinguished in  their  various  studies,  and  improved  by  their 
teachers  for  moral  deportment  and  dutiful  demeanor, 
generally  beloved  by  their  companions,  few  youths 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  more  enviable  lot.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  James  should  accompany  William  to  Vir- 
ginia, to  spend  the  vacation  at  Roscvillc,  with  his  friends 
and  relations.  Accordingly  the  day  after  the  close  of 
their  examination,  they  took  seats  in  the  stage,  and  in 
about  eight  days  arrived  at  the  lovely  spot.  In  silence 
we  pass  the  meeting  scene,  and  all  the  usual  events 
which  mark  such  periods,  the  welcome  given  the  friend 
of  their  William,  and  the  joy  felt  by  all  who  knew  the 
amiable  inmates,  at  again  seeing  him  among  his  friends. 
Time  had  dealt  bountifully  with  Lavinia,  and  to  the 
eye  of  her  brother,  every  day  had  added  to  her  charms, 
since  they  parted. 

James  saw  her  with  admiration  and  delight.  True 
she  was  young,  being  little  over  sixteen,  but  to  the  play- 
ful innocence  of  the  child,  was  added  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  manners,  befitting  the  woman.  She  was  not 
stricdy  beautiful,  yet  a  spell  seemed  thrown  around  her, 
that  insensibly  drew  the  hearts  of  all  who  lingered  in 
her  presence.  Tall  and  elegantly  formed,  her  dark 
brown  hair  hung  in  natural  ringlets  on  her  white  neck, 
the  rose  and  lily  mingled  their  choicest  tints  on  her 
cheek,  while  her  full  dark  eye  spoke  the  strong  and 
polished  mind,  the  soft  and  innocent  heart  that  illumi- 
nated it.  Her  features  were  not  what  the  connoisseur 
would  term  unexceptionable,  while  the  less  critical  ob- 
server would  almost  declare  them  perfect.  Such  was 
the  person  of  Lavinia  :  but  who  can  paint  the  endow- 
ments of  her  heart  and  mind  ?  the  casket  was  indeed 
pleasingly  garnished,  but  the  jewel  within  was  of  trans- 
cendent brightness.  To  the  enthusiastic  mind  of  Dray- 
ion,  she  was  a  being  of  unearthly  mould  ;  and  while  he 
almost  gave  to  her  his  adoration,  it  was  blended  with  a 
serious  awe.  In  Lavinia  Loraine  ho  beheld  a  chris- 
tian, and  while  he  loved  the  woman  he  feared  to  ap- 
proach what  he  deemed  the  saint.  We  have  said 
Drayton  was  wild  and  dissipated  :  but  it  was  not  that 
grosser  kind  of  dissipation  which  is  visible  and  disliked 
by  all.  He  loved  the  social  card  table  and  glass — the 
night  spent  in  folly  and  mirth— but  morning  found  him 
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in  the  path  of  the  gentleman,  pure  in  honor,  and  un- 
stained in  truth. 

William  too  loved  the  pleasures  of  his  friend,  and 
though  he  dipped  deep  in  the  gilded  pool  that  allured 
him  to  its  banks,  he  found  it  bitterness  in  the  end.  His 
mother's  tender  admonitions  sounded  in  his  cars — his 
sister's  kind  counsels,  and  the  earnest  appeals  of  his 
beloved  friend  Miss  Mcdway,  turned  every  cup  to  gall. 
Yet  still  he  went  on,  and  vainly  hoped  to  find  a  solace 
in  the  thought,  that  to  them  he  was  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious youth.  Two  months  flew  on  rapid  wing,  and 
the  two  young  men  were  again  to  return  to  the  college. 

With  many  swelling  emotions  William  left  the  ma- 
ternal roof,  and  with  many  lender  regrets  bade  adieu  to 
the  friends  who  had  welcomed  him  to  their  mansion. 
But  James  felt  what  his  proud  soul  could  not  own  even 
to  itself.  He  felt  he  left  his  heart  with  one  who  gave 
only  friendship  in  return ;  whom  he  must  honor  and 
adore,  feeling  he  could  never  be  beloved,  and  for  once 
the  thought  of  his  unworlhincss  of  such  a  being  darted 
with  painful  sensations  through  his  heart.  He  knew  he 
was  not  what  the  pure  and  pious  mind  of  Lavinia 
would  choose  for  a  companion,  and  feeling  his  inferi- 
ority he  had  not  dared  to  breathe  his  flame.  Sadly  he 
entered  the  halls  he  lately  left,  the  gayest  of  the  gay — 
coldly  he  received  the  greetings  of  his  collegiate*,  and 
with  loathing  opened  the  learned  volume  it  was  his 
duty  to  explore.  Even  to  William  he  was  altered.  He 
avoided  his  presence  as  though  it  conjured  up  some 
phantom  to  torment.  Grieved  at  this  change,  William 
sought  some  means  to  draw  from  him  the  cause  of  his 
altered  appearance  and  manner,  but  sought  in  vain. 
Six  months  at  length  passed  by,  and  he  gradually  be- 
gan to  assume  his  former  self.  Again  William  was  his 
favorite  companion,  and  again  they  mingled  in  the  same 
seductive  joys.  Gradually  intemperance  was  seizing 
upon  them,  and  in  like  manner  they  were  becoming 
dead  to  the  ennobling  feelings  of  the  heart. 

The  next  vacation  came.  They  still  wore  a  mask 
that  few  could  penetrate :  again  honors  were  awarded 
them,  and  William  was  now  to  accompany  his  friend 
to  South  Carolina.  James  welcomed  him  with  feasts 
and  revelry :  his  parents  poured  out  the  richest  allure- 
ments to  joy  and  indulgence.  He  seemed  to  be  in  Ely- 
sinn  fields,  and  almost  forgot  the  quiet  and  rational  de- 
lights of  his  own  home.  Splendid  profusion  marked 
the  whole  domain,  while  races,  balls,  and  the  like  amuse- 
ments filled  up  every  hour. 

Yet  even  here  could  Jamta  find  room  for  ennui.  He 
would  sometimes  stroll  away  from  all,  and  seem  lost  in 
a  deep  and  painful  reverie.  He  appeared  to  enjoy  few 
of  the  objects  around  them,  and  although  he  loved 
his  parents,  he  avoided  their  presence,  as  though  he 
dreaded  to  meet  their  scrutiny.  With  pleasure  he 
welcomed  the  day  that  he  was  to  be  again  seated  among 
his  books  and  papers — not  that  he  delighted  in  their 
pages,  but  they  drew  his  mind  from  other  thoughts. 

In  six  months  the  twoyoung  men  were  to  complete  their 
course,  and  James  resolved  then  to  visit  Roseville  again, 
and  see  the  object  of  his  ardent  love.  Their  course  is 
finished — they  went  together— and  once  more  the  heart 
of  Drayton  felt  a  gleam  of  joy.  He  saw  Lavinia  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  fondly  fancied  she  was  less  in- 
different; but  he  was  still  unhappy — he  felt  that  he 
had  been  unworthy  of  her — that  he  had  been  seducing 
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the  heart  of  tier  brother  from  the  path  of  piety  she 
trod— and  that  lie  was  endeavoring,  by  deep  dissimula- 
tion, to  win  a  being  free  from  guile,  and  who  knew 
vice  but  to  detest  it.  Laviniasaw  her  William  changed. 
She  heard  the  unguarded  expressions  of  profanity  that 
sometimes  escaped  his  lips  ;  she  saw  him  disposed  to 
leave  the  family  hearth,  and  go  she  knew  not  whither — 
yet  feared  to  ask  ;  she  saw  the  smile  of  contempt  that 
curled  his  lip  when  religion  was  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion ;  nor  could  she  fail  to  see  that  the  society  of  his 
family  was  a  painful  restraint. 

Young  Drayton,  deeply  skilled  in  dissimulation,  had 
as  yet  retained  the  esteem  of  Mrs.  Loraine  and  Miss 
Med  way,  while  the  heart  of  Lavinia  had  owned  his 
fascinating  power.  He  saw  he  was  not  to  her  an  ob- 
ject of  indifference.  The  glowing  cheek  and  down- 
cast eye,  when  he  approached  her,  he  could  not  fail  to 
understand.  Six  weeks  he  remained  at  Roscville,  ere 
he  dared  to  breathe  to  Lavinia  the  love  that  glowed  in 
his  bosom.  One  lovely  evening,  after  a  long  conflict 
between  inclination,  hope  and  fear,  he  determined  to 
pour  out  his  heart,  and  hear  from  her  own  lips  that 
doom  which  would  either  seal  his  weal  or  woe.  Ac- 
cording to  his  determination,  he  proposed  a  walk  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  to  which  she  reluctantly  acceded. 
He  then  informed  her  of  the  ardor  of  his  n flection,  and 
urged  his  suit  with  such  address,  that  the  heart  of  La- 
vinia almost  resisted  the  voice  of  prudence  and  duty. 
But  the  conflict  was  to  be  but  short,  as  the  impetuous 
youth  would  hear  of  no  postponement.  Lavinia  dis- 
carded him;  but  not  without  candidly  acknowledging, 
that  his  want  of  true  morality,  proper  sobriety  and  re- 
ligion, (facts  long  suspected,  but  recently  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt,)  had  induced  her  to  relinquish  the 
hand  of  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved.  In  vain  he 
attempted  to  shake  her  resolution  ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing's sun  rose  not,  till  he  was  far  from  the  hitherto 
happy  Roscville. 

When  Lavinia  arose,  she  was  handed  the  following 
note: 

**  Lavinia  .'—A  fond,  a  long,  an  eternal  adieu.  I  leave 
you,  and  with  you,  all  I  ever  valued  or  loved.  I  go 
where  none  will  know  my  sorrow  or  my  shame.  Lost 
to  all  that  made  my  life  desirable,  I  go — where — it  mat- 
ters not  what  I  may  become.  May  you  be  happy,  if 
the  thoughts  of  my  misery  will  allow  iu  You  deserve 
it — you  are  virtuous ;  but  as  for  me,  I  am  only  left  to 
drink  that  cup  of  misery  which  a  life  of  dissipation  ne- 
ver fails  to  prepare  far  its  votaries.  Your  brother's 
principles  I  have  corrupted ;  and,  wretch  that  I  was, 
who  have  madly  sought  to  unite  an  angel  to  a  demon. 
Oh!  Lavinia,  I  deserved  you  not.  You  arc  born  to 
bless,  and  to  be  blessed— and  I,  alas !  to  curse,  and  to 
be  cursed.  FartvotU — again  farewtU ! — but  know,  that 
while  life  and  memory  last,  you  will  be  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  wretched  james  drayton." 

The  heart  of  Lavinia  bled  over  every  line  of  that 
impassioned  note.  She  saw  her  brother  changed  from 
what  he  once  had  been — her  mother's  check  pallid — 
and  the  fond  friend  and  instructress  of  her  youth 
sharing  the  sorrows  of  alL 

Four  years  rolling  round,  brought  to  her  many  ad- 
mirers— but  to  her  they  talked  of  love  in  vain.  Wil- 
liam Itad  married  a  lovely,  wealthy  girl — but  was  bow- 


ing her  happy  spirit  by  his  folly  and  extravagance. 
Her  mother  was  gradually  sinking;  and  but  for  the 
stay  of  religion,  the  too  would  have  sunk  under  the 
pressure  of  her  sorrows— but  he  whose  promises  she 
trusted,  never  forsook  those  who  lean  on  his  almighty 
arm.  Renowned  for  piety  and  tx'iK'Volence,  beloved, 
admired,  she  moved  around  the  circle  of  her  acquaint- 
ance like  a  spirit  of  light  and  peace.  But  her  youthful 
attachment  haunted  her  riper  years— of  James  no  tidings 
had  been  heard— vain  had  proved  her  numerous  endea- 
vors to  learn  his  fate.  She  was  one  day  alone,  w  hen 
a  young  man  of  fine  appearance  knocked  at  the  door. 
She  arose  and  admitted  him,  when  he  asked  if  she  had 
ever  known  a  Mr.  Drayton.  To  her  reply  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  arose  and  presented  her  the  following  letter, 
which  she  no  sooner  took,  than  bowing,  be  wished  her 
a  happy  evening,  and  withdrew.  Hastily  she  broke  the 
seal,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Will  Lavinia  now  remember  him  whom  once  she 
knew,  and  who  gave  to  her  the  only  sincere  portion  of 
his  nature  which  he  possessed  ?  Does  she  remember 
him  whose  follies  and  vices  removed  him  from  her  and 
happiness  ?  Yes,  she  cannot  have  forgotten  the  once 
wretched,  but  now  comparatively  happy  Drayton. 
But  you  shall  know  what  I  owe  you,  and  though  1  may 
be  disregarded,  you  will  joy  that  you  have  Htvtd  a 
being  from  misery  and  disgrace.   But  to  ray  narrative. 

"  The  day  I  left  you,  I  resolved  to  join  some  lawless 
band,  and  strike  your  heart  with  sorrow  by  your  hear- 
ing of  my  crimes.  But  the  thought  of  your  piety  and 
virtue,  were  like  a  mountain  between  me  and  crime.  I 
went  from  place  to  place,  but  found  no  peace.  Home 
I  dreaded  to  approach  ;  but  after  three  months  of  w  an- 
dering, determined  again  to  behold  my  parents,  and  fit 
on  some  course  of  conduct.  1  went — my  father  was  on 
bis  death-bed.  His  illness  was  augmented  by  anxiety 
for  my  return,  as  he  had  not  heard  from  me  since  I  left 
Roseville.  I  received  his  dying  blessing ;  and  in  less 
than  two  months  my  mother  lay  beside  him.  Watch* 
ing  and  grief  had  been  too  much,  and  perhaps  the  folly 
of  her  son  added  another  mortal  wound.  I  was  now 
left  sole  master  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
with  it  a  heart  almost  lost  to  virtue.  I  sold  out  my 
lands,  &.c,  vested  nearly  all  the  amount  in  stock,  and 
embarked  for  the  Indies,  determined  to  see  my  native 
land  no  more.  Tossed  on  the  wide  ocean,  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  ten  thousand  dangers,  more  lawless  in  feci* 
ing  than  the  billows  around,  beneath,  above  me.  1 
cared  for  nothing — regarded  nothing — and  often  hoped 
to  find  a  watery  grave.  A  storm  arose — we  were  ship- 
wrecked— and  the  near  approach  of  death  brought  with 
it  the  instinctive  love  of  life.  A  vessel  bound  to  Eng- 
land spied  out  the  wreck  ;  a  few  only  had  clung  to  its 
ruins.  I  was  taken  on  board,  and  after  a  voyage  of  a 
few  days  was  landed  at  Liverpool.  I  was  then  an  al- 
tered man  ;  five  days  of  hunger,  cold  and  suffering  bad 
brought  me  to  reason.  I  had  thought  of  what  had 
caused  all  the  woes  I  then  endured.  I  thought  of  Rosc- 
ville, and  of  you— of  my  native  land,  and  all  it  once 
contained;  tiny  were,  I  felt,  lost  to  me,  and  I  sunk  into 
despair.  On  board  the  English  vessel  I  had  found  a 
pious  Quaker  and  his  family.  I  now  longed  again  to 
behold  them.  Having  sought  them  in  vain  in  Liver- 
pool, I  advertised  for  tidings  of  them;  and  hearing  they 
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were  in  London,  I  went  thither  and  found  them.  They 
received  me  like  a  child,  and  to  them  I  related  my  his- 
tory and  my  misery.  They  pointed  out  to  me  the 
only  means  of  present  and  future  happiness.  I  thought 
of  you,  Lavinia,  and  of  your  frequent,  modest  and  af- 
fectionate exhortations  to  your  brother  and  myself,  to 
seek  the  pearl  of  matchless  price.  I  resolved  to  strive 
to  win  the  smile  of  heaven,  and  to  give  up  all  on  earth. 

44  America  I  never  expected  again  to  behold,  but  the 
joys  of  religion  to  seek  till  life  was  o'er.  Yes,  often  in 
the  anguish  of  despair,  I  recollected  some  passage  you 
had  marked  in  the  Bible  I  look  as  I  left  the  house  at 
Rnseville  for  the  last  time.  It  lay  on  your  work-table  ; 
I  knew  you  loved  it— I  took  it  to  give  you  a  pang.  1 
read  it  to  cavil — to  disbelieve.  I  was  tempted  to  burn 
it ;  but  it  had  been  yours,  and  1  could  not  give  it  op. 
In  the  horrors  of  the  storm,  I  kept  it  near  my  heart. 
It  raised  my  hopes— for  I  felt  that  though  I  had  de- 
spised its  truths,  tkty  were  still  immutable.  Even  now 
I  have  it — dear,  precious  volume.  But  I  have  wander- 
ed from  my  narrative. 

44  After  many  months  of  struggling — sometimes  for 
truth,  then  to  forget  it — I  at  length  gave  up  all  as  lost, 
and  in  anguish  sought  my  friend.  He  bade  me  look  to 
him  who  alone  could  save.  I  looked  with  faith— I 
seized  the  promises — I  was  blessed.  Yes,  Lavinia,  1 
felt  what  was  worth  a  world.  I  immediately  resolved 
to  engage  in  business,  and  not  return  to  America,  till  I 
had  tested  the  truth  of  my  present  feelings.  I  entered 
into  a  life  of  activity.  I  read  and  grew  in  knowledge,  and 
I  trust  in  grace.  I  thought  of  you,  but  feared  to  trust 
my  heart.  You  had  been,  and  might  be  again  its  idol. 
I  resolved  to  tear  it  from  the  throne  1  had  vowed  to 
give  to  God.  But  1  could  not  forget.  Three  years 
had  at  length  rolled  round  since  we  had  parted.  You 
were,  I  doubted  not,  another's.  But  for  me,  I  could 
not  love  again.  I  consulted  my  friend,  who  had  re- 
turned to  America,  as  to  what  course  I  should  take. 
He  advised  me  to  return.  Of  my  fortune  I  had  not 
heard ;  but  I  was  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my 
voyage.  I  left  London ;  four  months  ago  1  landed  in 
New  York.  From  thence  I  went  to  Philadelphia — 
remained  a  month  with  the  Quakers—  thence  to  South 
Carolina,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  all  except  the 
4  nearest  of  kin.'  Of  you  I  could  hear  nothing.  Wil- 
liam I  heard  was  married,  and  wild  enough.  I  sent  my 
friend  Mr.  Alston  to  Virginia.  He  heard  you  were 
single— saw  you  at  church — heard  the  whole  history  of 

your  family.   He  wrote  me  ;  I  came  to   .   He  is 

the  bearer  of  this.  I  there  await  an  answer,  saying 
whether  or  not  you  will  again  behold  your  ever  faithful 

J.  DRAYTON." 

Immediately  after  she  concluded  this  interesting  epis- 
tle, she  poured  out  her  heart  in  praise  to  God  for  pre- 
serving and  reclaiming  him  for  whom  she  had  so  often 
wept  and  prayed,  and  whom  she  had  loved  with  unal- 
tered fervor.  She  then  hastened  to  communicate  the 
glad  tidings  to  her  mother  and  Miss  Mcdway,  and  to 
despatch  a  servant  to  the  village  to  bring  to  Roseville 
the  still  dear  Drayton.  He  came.  Again  he  beheld 
the  being  be  so  long  had  loved.  Again  he  saw  Wil- 
liam, and  exercised  his  former  influence — but  in  a  holier 
channel.  You  can  imagine  the  scene — the  mutual  re- 
lations—the ensuing  courtship,  and  the  result.  Yes, 


my  friend,  Lavinia  is  the  wife  of  Drayton.  His  large 
fortune  is  now  useful  in  acts  of  pious  benevolence  and 
zeal.  His  fine  talents  are  employed  in  dispensing  good ; 
his  fascinating  manners  in  winning  others  to  admire 
that  which  made  him  what  he  is.  William  Loraine  is 
snatched  from  ruin.  His  amiable  mother  is  again 
blessed  with  duteous  and  devoted  children.  And  whence 
the  mighty  change?  In  this  simple  narrative  stands 
forth  in  glowing  colors  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that 
the  influence  of  the  female  sex  is  great,  when  enlisted 
either  on  the  side  of  virtue  or  of  vice.  Had  Lavinia 
been  less  prudent  and  pious,  how  great  would  have 
been  the  contrast;  and  amidst  all  the  blessings  that 
have  attended  her  through  life,  none  diffuse  such  thrills 
of  rapture  through  her  grateful,  peaceful  heart,  as  when 
reflecting  on  the  history  of  him,  to  whom  is  not  inapt- 
ly applied  the  title  of  44  The  Reclaimed." 

The  evening  was  far  spent.  My  friend  and  myself 
bade  each  other  adieu,  to  return  to  our  respective 
homes — but  not  without  his  promising  at  some  future 
day  to  inform  me  of  the  history  of  that  young  lady,  to 
whose  eventful  life  he  had  briefly  hinted.  Ruminating 
on  the  moral  of  the  narrative,  I  could  but  deplore  that 
the  fair  sex  of  our  state  did  not  more  nearly  resemble 
Lavinia— refuse  to  unite  their  destinies  with  the  slaves 
of  dissipated  pleasure,  and  thereby  reclaim  from  vice 
thousands  of  her  victims.  paulina. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  OCEAN. 

I've  stood  and  wstch'd  the  Inconstant  Ocean's  ware. 

Till  it  within  my  mind  has  grown  to  life, 
And  when  the  hoarse,  loud  storm  did  wildly  rare, 

I've  loved  the  dashing,  boisterous,  foaming  ninfe ; 
And  when  the  angry  tempest  died  away, 

I've  gased  upon  its  bright  unruffled  breast, 
Till  my  responsive  sou!  in  quiet  lay, 

Just  like  the  scene  it  view'd— so  calm— so  blest. 

Wide  Ocean !  I  have  mark'd  thy  silvery  ehoen, 

And  when  the  dark  cloud  frown 'd  upon  thy  face, 
I've  felt  my  soul  expanding  with  the  scene, 

And  glowing  with  thy  bright  enchanting  grace ; 
But  when  I  think  that  tby  proud  billow*  heave 

Between  ten  thousand  hearts  that  once  have  twined, 
And  still  to  their  lost  friends  would  fondly  cleave, 

A  pensive  sadness  steals  upon  my  mind. 

'TIs  hard  that  In  our  pilgrimage  below, 

In  all  the  storms  and  trials  of  the  heart, 
A  friend,  the  only  balm  to  sooth  our  woe, 

That  from  that  friend  we  should  be  fbrced  to  part, 
Proud  Ocean,  thou  bast  borne  a  brother  o'er 

Thy  heaving  bosom  to  another  strand ; 
Tho'  not  unfriended  was  the  distant  shore, 

Still,  still,  it  was  a  otrange  and  foreign  land. 

My  brother— if  my  heart  could  but  disclose 

Its  warmest  wish,  it  is  with  thee  to  be. 
My  brother— if  the  fondest  feeling  glows 

Within  my  bosom,  k  still  points  to  thee. 
My  brother— does  thy  heart  in  transport  hear 

The  name  of  friends,  of  country,  and  of  home? 
My  brother— does  thy  soul  these  things  revere, 

As  once  in  early  days  untaught  to  roam 

My  brother — does  a  hope  thy  breast  inflame, 

To  clasp  those  dear  loved  objects  to  thy  heart  ? 
I  fear  the  charm  has  faded  from  their  name, 

The  bliss  forgot,  that  it  could  once  impart : 
No,  no— upon  thy  heart  are  deep  portray'd 

The  home,  the  friends  that  thou  hast  left  behind ; 
*TJs  not  in  lime's  destructive  power  to  fade 

Those  generous  feelings  from  a  noble  mind.  J.  M.  C.  D. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  1 

DISSERTATION 

On  the  Characteristic  Differences  between  the  Sexes,  and  on  the 

i  of  Woman  in  Society. 

No.  in. 


In  my  first  number  I  described  woman  as  modest  and 
timid,  and  man  as  bold  and  courageous,  and  endearored 
to  explain  the  causes  of  this  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween them.  In  the  some  number,  however,  I  showed 
that  so  strong  are  the  humane  feelings  of  woman,  so 
powerful  are  her  kindly  sympathies,  that  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances  she  will  sometimes  conquer  all  the 
weaknesses  of  her  nature,  triumph  over  all  opposing 
obstacles,  and  finally  carry  consolation  and  relief  to 
man,  when  overwhelmed  by  misfortunes  of  so  appalling 
a  character  as  even  to  intimidate  the  hardier  sex,  and 
keep  them  at  a  distance.  In  my  last  I  pointed  out  the 
religious  differences  between  the  sexes  together  with 
their  causes,  and  the  subject  naturally  invites  me  to 
compare  them  together  in  relation  to  their  fortitude  and 
resignation  under  calamities  and  misfortunes. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  woman  is  gener- 
ally more  resigned  than  man  under  any  very  severe  in- 
fliction which  cannot  be  avoided.  Her  calm  resignation 
under  the  severest  strokes  of  fortune,  has  been  the 
theme  of  eulogy  for  the  poet,  and  the  puzzle  for  the 
philosopher,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
She  who  in  her  "hours  of  case"  is  so  timid,  so  shrink- 
ing, so  fearful  of  even  a  shadow,  has  always  been  found 
in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity  to  bear  up  with  more  for- 
titude and  resignation  against  the  tide  of  woe  than 
man.  This  character  belongs  to  woman  even  in  the 
most  savage  state.  She  supports,  in  that  state,  misfor- 
tunes both  physical  and  moral  with  more  resignation 
than  man.  Ask,  says  Gisborne  in  his  "  Duties  of  Wo- 
man,'' among  barbarians  in  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
world  who  is  the  best  daughter  and  wife,  and  the  an- 
swer is  "  she  who  bears  with  superior  perseverance  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  fervor  of  the  sun,  the 
dews  of  night''  In  fine,  she  who  is  moat  resigned  and 
meek  under  the  heavy  and  intolerable  burthen  which  is 
ever  placed  upon  her. 

Physicians  tell  us  that  woman  supports  sickness, 
pain  and  suffering,  much  better  than  man.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  great  earthquake  in  Calabria,  in  1783, 
which  destroyed  40,000  persons,  there  was  a  very  noted 
difference  between  the  men  and  women  in  regard  to 
their  resignation.  The  very  bodies  of  the  sexes  dug 
from  the  ruins  marked  the  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween them — those  of  the  women  exhibited  calmness 
and  resignation  in  the  hour  of  death— their  arms  were 
generally  found  hanging  by  their  sides,  or  calmly  folded 
over  their  breasts  ;  all  struggle  seemed  to  have  ceased 
before  death,  and  they  quietly  submitted  to  their  fate. 
Not  so  with  the  men.  Their  bodies  when  dug  from  the 
ruins  exhibited  a  mortal  struggle  to  the  last— a  leg 
thrust  out  here,  an  arm  protruded  there,  and  the  whole 
body  thrown  into  an  agonizing  contortion,  but  too 
clearly  marked  the  fearful  conflict  which  endured  till 
the  moment  of  dissolution,  and  the  great  reluctance 
with  which  they  let  go  their  hold  on  life. 

Let  us  then  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  difference 
between  the  sexes,  and  we  shall  find  them  to  spring  out  I 


of  circumstances  already  pointed  out  and 
shall  therefore  be  very  brief  on  this  point. 

I  have  already  said  that  woman  is  physically 
and  consequently  less  capable  of  laborious  and  i 
exertion  than  man.  The  latter,  therefore,  occupies  the 
front  station,  whilst  the  former  takes  possession  of  the 
back  ground  in  the  picture  of  human  society.  The 
former  is  more  self  reliant,  more  bold,  more  confident 
and  active — the  latter  more  modest,  more  timid,  more 
dependent  and  passive.  Man  depends  on  his  activity, 
his  energy  and  his  strength,  for  the  mastery  of  all 
around  him.  Woman  depends  on  her  modesty,  grace, 
beauty,  in  fine  upon  her  fascinations  to  command  those 
energies  which  she  finds  not  within  herself.  Jctmtf  is 
eminently  the  character  of  the  one, possttify  of  the  other. 
Now  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  effect  of  this  de- 
pendence of  woman  on  her  feelings  of  devotion  and  re- 
ligion. A  similar  effect  is  produced  on  her  resignation 
when  visited  by  some  remediless  calamity.  Her  weak- 
ness and  dependence,  at  an  early  period  of  her  life  ad- 
monish her  of  the  hopelessness  of  all  conflicts  with  the 
mightier  powers  around  her.  When  visited  by  any 
great  misfortune,  therefore,  whether  the  work  of  nature 
or  of  man,  she  is  more  resigned  and  patient  under  her 
suffering,  whilst  man  in  the  vain  confidence  of  his 
powers  is  disposed  to  battle  and  struggle  with  fate  even 
to  the  last. 

Her  religion,  her  superior  devotional  feelings,  have 
likewise  a  mighty  influence  in  the  production  of  that 
calm  resignation  which  woman  so  often  exhibits  amid 
the  storms  and  calamities  of  this  world.  She  has  a 
more  abiding  and  implicit  faith  in  the  protection  of 
heaven — her  trust,  her  reliance  is  greater ;  and  whether 
she  be  overtaken  by  calamity  upon  the  land,  or  on  the 
sea,  she  at  onee  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
divinity  and  quietly  awaits  the  result.  Man  is  like  the 
mariner  aboard  the  ship— he  must  be  always  on  the 
alert — he  must  trim  the  sails,  watch  the  midnight  blast, 
and  steer  the  ship  on  her  way  over  the  rolling  billows. 
Woman  is  like  the  passenger  in  the  vessel.  She  is  car- 
ried forward  by  powers  that  are  not  hers,  by  energies 
that  she  is  unable  to  control.   When  then  the  tempest 

while  every  sailor  is  on  the  deck  at  his  post,  battling 
against  the  storm,  she  is  calm  and  quiet  within — ahe 
knows  full  well  that  all  her  efforts  will  be  in  vain — she 
therefore  looks  to  heaven  for  aid  and  protection :  she 
trusts  in  God  whose  arm  alone  is  mighty,  ami  able  to 
save,  and  in  the  full  devotion  of  a  confiding  and  trust- 
ing heart,  she  can  truly  exclaim : 


"  Secure  I  reet  upon  the  wave 
For  thou,  my  Ood,  hast  power  to  save, 
I  know  thou  wilt  not  slight  my  call, 
For  thou  do*t  mark  the  eparrow'a  fill ; 
And  calm  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep."* 

There  is  certainly  nothing  which  contrasts  so 
fully  with  the  restless  activity  and  feverish  impatience 
of  man,  as  the  calm  and  subdued  countenance  of  woman 
in  the  hour  of  resignation,  amid  the  stern  powers  that 
are  nt  work  around  her.  How  beautiful,  how  tr*ns~ 
cendcntly  lovely  does  the  Thekla  of  Schiller's  Wallen- 


*  These  beautiful  lines  are  taken  from  the  Ocean  Hymn,  ] 
iished  in  the  10th  number  of  the  Messenger,  from  ihe  pen  crf 
Mr..  Emma  WUlard. 
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stein  appear  in  the  camp  surrounded  by  soldiers  encased 
in  iron.  I  borrow  from  the  graphic  pen  of  M.  B.  Con- 
stant. "  Sa  voix  si  donee  au  travers  le  bruit  des  armes, 
sa  form  delicate  au  milieu  des  hommca  tout  cou  verts 
de  fer,  la  purete  de  son  Ame  opposee  a  leurs  calculs 
avides,  son  calm  celeste  qui  contraste  avec  leurs  agita- 
tions, remplissent  le  spectateur  d'une  emotion  constante 
et  melancbolique,  telle  que  ne  la  fait  ressentir  nullc 
tragedie  ordinaire.'* 

Again,  I  have  already  explained  how  it  happens  that 
woman  is  capable  of  suffering  more  than  man  in  silence, 
without  wearing  even  such  an  aspect  of  countenance 
as  may  betray  the  internal  agony.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, of  course,  she  has  more  resignation  and  fortitude. 

Lastly,  her  physical  organization  renders  her  much 
more  liable  than  man  to  constitutional  derangements, 
to  periodical  sickness,  and  physical  infirmities  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Disease  gradually  inures  the  mind  to  resig- 
nation and  patience,  and  at  last  teaches  us  to  bear  with 
fortitude  all  the  ills  we  have.  "  We  seldom,"  says  Bul- 
wer, 44  find  men  of  great  animal  health  and  power,  pos- 
sessed of  much  delicacy  of  mind.  That  impetuous  and 
reckless  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  mostly  accompanies 
a  hardy  and  iron  frame,  is  not  made  to  enter  into  the 
infirmities  of  others ;"  and  he  might  well  have  added, 
is  not  made  to  bear  its  own  infirmities  and  calamities 
with  resignation  and  fortitude,  when  at  last  overtaken 
by  them.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
that  we  should  be  afflicted  sometimes.  It  improves  all 
our  sensibilities,  and  strengthens  our  patience  and  resig- 
nation, to  have  our  thoughts  occasionally  directed  to 

"  The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  mad  the  grtrv, 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm." 

44Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrcre  disco,"  is  the 
noble  motto  which  disease  and  infirmity  liave  written 
on  the  heart  of  many  a  female. 

Having  thus  cursorily  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the 
superiority  of  woman  in  regard  to  the  resignation  and 
fortitude  with  which  she  bears  misfortune,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  indulgence  in  a  few  remarks  on  the  admirn- 
Me  adaptation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other  in  this  par- 
ticular. There  is  nothing  more  grateful  to  the  feeling 
of  piety,  than  to  be  able  to  trace  out  in  the  works  of 
nature,  such  adaptations  as  not  only  mark  the  intelli- 
gence and  unity  of  divinity,  but  proclaim  it)  language 
as  clear  as  revelation  itself,  his  unbounded  benevolence 
and  goodness.  It  is  this  superior  resignation  and  forti- 
tude of  woman,  which  so  well  befits  her  to  be  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  man  in  the  hour  of  remediless  mis- 
fortune. Man  is  necessarily  an  active,  restless,  ener- 
getic, impatient  being.  This  character  is  generated  by 
the  functions  which  he  has  to  discharge  in  this  world. 
He  must  not  too  soon  retire  from  the  conflict.  He  must 
not  bear  too  calmly  and  quietly,  the  misfortunes  and 
ills  of  this  life.  He  must  arouse  himself,  and  be  in 
action.  He  must  oppose  and  conquer  all  the  obstacles 
around  him.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  "  he  must  remember  that  nature  has  not  in- 
tended him  for  a  lowspirited  or  ignoble  being,  but 
brought  him  into  life  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  universe, 
as  before  a  multitude  assembled  at  some  heroic  solem- 
nity, that  he  might  be  a  spectator  of  all  her  magnifi- 
cence, and  a  candidate  for  tho  high  prize  of  glory." 
Under  these  circumstances  resignation  and  patience 
could  not,  perhaps  ought  not  to  have  been  prominent 


traits  in  his  character.  Woman,  however,  moves  in  a 
different  sphere,  and  acquires,  of  course,  a  different 
character.  Her  resignation  and  fortitude  not  only  sup- 
ports herself  but  man  likewise,  amid  the  calamities  of 
the  world.  "  As  the  vine,"  says  Irving,  "which  has 
long  twined  its  graceful  foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been 
lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is 
rifled  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its  caress- 
ing tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs,  so  is  it 
beautifully  ordered  by  providence,  that  woman,  who  is 
the  mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  hap- 
pier hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten 
with  sudden  calamity,  winding  herself  into  the  rugged 
recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  droop- 
ing head,  and  binding  up  the  broken  heart." 

It  is  in  the  conjugal  state  where  all  the  kind  and 
humane  attributes  of  woman  are  augmented  and  softened 
by  the  mighty  influence  of  human  love,  that  we  most 
frequently  behold  her  supporting  and  cheering  her  part- 
ner, when  visited  by  the  rough  blasts  of  adversity ;  and 
sometimes,  when  all  hone  on  this  side  the  grave  has 
fled,  when  his  doom  is  fixed,  and  disease  or  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  is  quickly  to  hurry  him  into  another 
world,  we  find  woman  still  his  dearest  solace,  some- 
times encouraging  him  by  examples  which  mark  so 
much  devotion,  so  much  self-sacrifice,  as  frequently  to 
rise  into  the  region  of  the  moral  sublime.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  stoic  religion  of  the  ancients  justified 
suicide,  when  the  individual,  after  a  due  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  fulfilled  all  his  more  glorious  destinies  on  earth. 
Hence  it  was  frequently  considered  a  duly  incumbent 
on  man  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  when  calamity 
and  misfortune  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  a  nuisance 
on  earth.  Hence,  too,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  this  re- 
ligion may  be  considered  as  M  the  noblest  death-song 
ever  sung  by  man."  We  must  go  back  then,  to  anti- 
quity, when  this  religion  was  prevalent,  and  of  course 
when  suicide  was  justified,  to  see  what  woman  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  to  console  or  encourage  her  husband  in  the 
midst  of  his  calamities. 

Pliny  the  younger,  tells  us  of  a  neighbor,  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life,  who  was  visited  by  a  loathsome, 
painful  disease,  of  an  incurable  character.  Himself  and 
wife  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  end  his  existence;  and  in  order  that  she  might 
encourage  him  to  execute  this  resolve,  she  determined 
to  die  with  him.  The  death  which  she  chose,  was 
truly  characteristic  of  that  devoted  affection  which  she 
had  so  constanUy  felt  for  him  whilst  alive.  She  was 
bound  in  his  arms,  and  in  this  condition  they  precipi- 
tated themselves  from  a  window  into  the  sea  beneath. 
Montaigne  seems  to  have  been  particularly  struck  with 
this  act  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  a  female  who  was  of 
an  humble  and  obscure  family,  and  remarks,  that 44  even 
amongst  that  condition  of  people,  it  is  no  very  new  thing 
to  see  some  examples  of  uncommon  good  nature." 

 "  Ext  re  ma  per  illoe 

Jualhia  excedena  tenia  vestigia  reck." 

Seneca,  the  philosopher  and  tutor  of  Nero,  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  his  pupil,  in  the  decline  of  life,  after 
having  married  Pompeia  Paulina,  a  young  and  noble 
Roman  lady,  who  loved  and  was  loved  devotedly  by 
him.  She  loo,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  grief  and  affec- 
tion, nobly  determined  to  die  with  her  husband,  and 
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tli  us  to  encourage  him  by  her  example,  quietly  but 
firmly  to  bear  the  la*  slrugglo  of  humanity.  She,  how- 
ever, was  sared,  after  having  opened  her  veins,  by  the 
emissaries  of  Nero,  who  feared  the  efFect  which  this  act 
of  self-immolation  might  produce  on  the  excitable  popu- 
lace of  Rome. 

Plutarch,  in  one  of  his  most  interesting  Dialogues, 
makes  Daphneus  assert  that  there  is  something  di- 
vine in  the  love  of  woman,  and  compares  it  to  the 
sun  that  animates  all  nature.  He  places  the  {great- 
est felicity  in  conjugal  love,  and  gives  us  as  an  exem- 
plification, the  very  interesting  tale  of  the  adventures 
of  Eppopina,  which  passed  before  the  eyes  of  Plutarch, 
as  he  was  at  that  time  living  in  the  house  of  Vespasian. 
Sabinus,  the  husband  of  Eppopina,  being  vanquished 
by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  concealed  him- 
selfin  a  deep  cavern  between  Franche  Compte  and 
Champagne.  The  unbounded  affection  of  Eppopina 
and  her  untiring  researches,  soon  enabled  her  to  find 
the  biding  place  of  him  who  commanded  all  the  affec- 
tions of  her  heart.  She  determined  to  be  the  consoler 
and  the  comforter  of  her  husband,  who  was  buried  from 
the  world.  She  accordingly  shut  herself  up  with  him, 
attended  on  him  in  that  dark  cavern  for  many  yean, 
and  bore  children  whilst  there;  and  all  this  she  en- 
countered for  his  sake.  When  brought  before  Vespa- 
sian, who  was  astonished  at  her  heroism  and  fortitude, 
she  said  to  him,  "I  have  lived  more  happily  under 
ground,  than  thou  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  power." 

But  one  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  on  record, 
of  the  ardent  desire  of  woman  to  console  and  encourage 
her  husband  in  the  dismal  hour  of  despair,  is  furnished 
by  Arria,  the  wife  of  Cecina  Paetus.  This  Paetus,  after 
the  defeat  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  of  the 
army  of  Scribonianus,  whose  party  he  had  espoused, 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  same  emperor.  It  was 
the  custom  under  the  emperors,  to  leave  condemned 
individuals  to  terminate  their  existence  themselves,  pro- 
vided they  could  have  the  resolution  to  do  it.  Paetus 
wavered  and  hesitated.  The  dreadful  struggle  which 
it  cost  him,  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  devoted 
and  tender  heart  of  Arria  than  even  the  sentence  of 
death  had  inflicted.  After  caressing  and  encouraging 
him  by  the  most  tender  offices  to  nerve  himself  to  the 
act,  she  took  the  poniard  which  he  wore  by  his  side, 
and  exclaiming,  "Pastus,  do  thus!"  she  plunged  it  into 
her  own  bosom;  then  drawing  it  from  lite  reeking 
wound,  she  presented  the  dagger  to  her  husband  "  with 
this  noble,  generous,  and  immortal  saying :"  Pale  mm 
duUt !   44  Paetus,  it  is  not  painful  !"* 

Such  instances  as  these  we  do  not  find  in  modem 
times,  because  the  introduction  of  a  more  humane  and 
rational  religion,  together  with  juste r  and  more  philo- 
sophical notions  upon  the  subject  of  morality,  have 
taught  us  that  under  no  circumstances  short  of  dbtolutr 

*  This  death  has  afforded  Martial  the  subject  of  one  of  bis 
most  elegant  epigrams,  wblcb  has  been  thus  rendered  s 
** '  When  to  her  husband  Axria  gave  the  sword, 

Whkh  from  her  chaste,  her  bleeding  breast  she  drew, 

She  said, « Mr  Pa* us,  this  I  do  not  feci  ; 

But,  oh !  the  wound  that  must  be  made  by  you !' 

She  could  no  more— but  on  her  Partus  stiil, 
She  flx'd  her  feeble,  her  expiring  eyes ; 
And  when  she  saw  him  raise  the  pointed  steel, 
She  sunk— and  seem'd  to  say,  '  Mow  Arria  dies!'  " 


necessity,  can  suicide  be  justified.  But  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  woman  is  not  as  kind,  as  tender  now  as  in  the 
days  of  antiquity,  when  her  religious  creed  did  not 
forbid  suicide.  What,  for  example,  can  show  more 
kind  solicitude,  more  tender  anxiety  about  the  last 
moments  of  a  condemned  husband,  than  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  her  husband  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  execution,  when 
she  herself  at  the  same  time  was  lying  under  a  sentence 
of  condemnation.  44  Do  not  let  us  meet,  Guilford,"  she 
says,  "  we  must  see  each  other  no  more,  until  we  are 
united  in  a  better  world.  We  must  forget  our  joys  so 
sweet,  our  loves  so  lender  and  so  happy.  You  must 
now  devote  yourself  to  none  but  serious  thoughts.  No 
more  love,  no  more  happiness  here  upon  earth!  We 
must  now  think  of  nothing  but  death !  Remember,  my 
Guilford,  that  the  people  are  waiting  for  you,  to  see 
how  a  man  can  die.  Show  no  weakness  as  you  ap- 
proach the  scaffold ;  your  fortitude  would  be  overcome 
perhaps,  were  you  to  see  me.  You  could  not  quit  your 
poor  Jane  without  tears ;  and  tears  and  weakness  must 
be  left  to  us  women.  Adieu,  my  Guilford  adieu !  be  a 
man — be  firm  at  the  last  hour — let  me  be  proud  of  you.** 
Well  then  might  Guilford  die  like  a  hero,  when  be  bad 
such  a  wife  to  encourage  and  be  proud  of  him.  And 
who  was  this  tender,  kind,  consoling  wife,  in  the  hour 
of  death?  Her  political  history  is  known  to  alL  Almost 
forced  for  a  moment  to  wear  the  crown  of  England,  she 
incurred  the  guilt  of  treason,  was  condemned  to  death 
at  the  very  time  when  she  forgets  herself  in  trying  to 
impart  resignation  and  fortitude  to  her  husband,  and 
was  executed  a  few  days  afterwards.  She  is  described 
as  having  been  lovely  beyond  measure.  Her  features 
were  beautifully  regular,  and  her  large  and  mild  eyes 
were  the  reflection  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  soul,  peace- 
ful and  unambitious.  Yet  even  she  could  forget  blood 
and  royalty,  and  all  the  weakness  of  her  own  nature, 
and  the  terrors  of  her  own  execution,  to  impart  moral 
courage  and  resignation  to  a  husband  about  to  die. 

Many  most  affecting  instances  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  cited  from  the  French  revolution ;  but  my 
limits  will  permit  me  to  adduce  no  more.  I  hope  then, 
all  my  readers  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  celebrated  eulogy  which  the  Duke  de  Lioncourt 
passed  upon  the  merits  of  woman  in  this  particular— a 
eulogy  whose  justice  and  truth  his  condition  and  career 
in  life,  seem  to  have  well  befitted  his  head  to  compre- 
hend and  his  heart  to  feel.  44  Their  friendship,"  says 
he,  "  is  inviolable,  their  fidelity  unshaken,  their  courage 
invincible.  They  arc  intimidated  by  no  difficulty,  and 
bid  defiance  to  dangers.  Amiable  woman !  while  man 
desponds,  she  animates  him  with  new  hopes.  When  he 
is  sick,  she  ministers  unto  him  ;  when  in  distress,  she 
comforts  him,  bids  him  live,  and  makes  him  in  lore  with 
himself.  And  well  can  she  sooth  and  comfort  him: 
she  is  all  patience,  she  is  all  fortitude.  The  endear- 
ments of  her  smiles,  the  melting  accents  of  her  voice, 
and  her  bewitching  softness,  beguile  him  of  his  sor- 
rows, and  make  his  prison  a  palace,"  Enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
sexes  to  each  other  in  the  particular  under  discussion, 
and  lo  show  what  a  kind  ministering  angel  woman  can 
become  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  when  a  marri'  ii 
man  falls  into  adversity,  he  is  more  apt  to  retrieve  hi* 
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situation  in  the  world  than  a  aingle  one, I"  because  his 
spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved  by  domestic  endear- 
ments, and  his  self-respect  is  kept  alive  by  finding  that 
though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there 
is  still  a  little  world  of  lore  at  home  of  which  ho  is  the 
monarch."  He  can  truly  say,  "  if  I  am  unacceptable  to 
all  the  world  beside,  there  is  one  whom  I  entirely  love, 
that  will  receive  me  with  joy  and  transport,  and  think 
herself  obliged  to  double  her  kindness  and  caresses  of  me, 
from  the  gloom  with  which  she  sees  me  overcast.'  1 
need  not  dissemble  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be  agree- 
able there ;  that  very  sorrow  quickens  her  affection.** 
Let  every  husband  then  remember  this,  and  never  keep 
from  his  wife  his  misfortunes,  no  matter  how  heart- 
rending they  may  be.  Woman  is  always  full  of  re- 
sources on  these  occasions,  and  will  ever  submit  with 
cheerfulness  to  every  privation  which  her  altered  cir- 
cumstances may  demand.  There  is  many  a  husband  who 
has  never  known  the  true  character  and  value  of  his 
wife,  until  he  has  seen  her  resignation,  fortitude,  and 
almost  angelic  cheerfulness  under  tho  dark  clouds  of 
misfortune.  It  is  then  "  she  openeth  her  mouth  in  wis- 
dom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness."  Then 
may  the  husband  well  acknowledge  that  he  has  found  a 
truly  virtuous  woman,  and  her  price  to  him  at  least,  is 
far  above  all  rubies.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  tales 
of  Washington  Irving,  is  that  which  is  entitled  "The 
Wife,"  and  owes  its  great  merit  to  the  singular  beauty 
with  which  he  describes  the  fortitude  and  encouraging 
cheerfulness  of  a  young  wife  whose  husband  is  ruined. 
Women  even  who  have  been  reckless  and  dissipated, 
and  have  ruined  their  husbands  by  their  extravagance, 
have  frequently  reformed  in  adversity,  and  become  the 
stay  and  solace  of  their  husbands  when  stript  of  all 
their  possessions.  It  is  then  we  may  truly  say  of  the 
reformed  woman  in  the  language  of  holy  writ,  "  she 
looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  ealeth 
not  the  bread  of  idleness."  Even  Bulwer,  in  his  Eng- 
land and  the  English,  makes  his  fictitious  Mrs.  Thrus- 
ton,  after  ruining  her  husband  by  her  extravagance,  oc- 
casioned by  vanity  and  ambition,  consent  with  cheer- 
fulness to  assume  the  coarser  and  more  homely  gar- 
ments of  penury,  and  forget  her  own  proud  self  in  the 
desire  to  console  and  comfort  her  ruined  husband. 
And  Miss  Edgeworth  too,  in  that  beautiful  romance, 
"  The  Absentee,"  after  misfortune  had  visited  the 
Clonbronny  family,  makes  the  vain  and  haughty  Lady 
Clonbronny,  who  was  so  desirous  to  reside  in  London, 
and  whose  very  heart  and  soul  yearned  after  the  society 
of  the  fashionable  circles  of  that  great  metropolis,  con- 
sent to  return  to  her  deserted  castle  in  Ireland,  on  the 
rtasonablt  condition  that  she  might  never  be  mortified 
with  the  sight  of  the  old  yellow  damask  curtaini  which 
hung  in  the  windows  of  the  hall.  Well  then  may  wc 
truly  say  of  woman  what  Cicero  so  beautifully  assert- 
ed of  the  genuine  friend.  She  doubles  our  enjoyments 
by  the  pleasures  which  they  afford  her,  and  she  halves 
our  sorrows  by  the  comforts,  and  consolations,  and 
sympathies  which  the  offordsws. 

"  Tia  woman's  smiles  that  lull  our  cans  to  reft ; 
Dear  woman'*  charms  that  give  to  life  ita  zest :  . 
•Tia  woman's  band  that  smooths  affliction's  bed, 
WijHis  the  cold  sweat,  and  stays  the  sinking  head." 

Intellectual  Differences  between  the  States. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  differ- 


ences between  the  sexes  in  regard  to  their  intellectual 
powers ;  and  here  we  shall  find  differences  of  the  most 
marked  and  important  character,  which  perhaps  have 
more  puzzled  the  philosophers,  and  given  rise  to  more 
speculation,  sophism  and  false  reasoning,  than  any 
others  observable  between  the  sexes.  At  one  lime  a 
spirit  of  gallantry  and  blind  devotion,  at  another  lime 
of  revenge  and  jealousy,  has  mixed  itself  more  or  less 
with  the  spirit  of  speculation  upon  this  subject,  and  of 
course  warped  and  biassed  the  conclusions  of  authors. 
Hobbcs,  in  bis  writings,  has  asserted  that  if  the  inter- 
ests or  passions  of  men,  could  ever  be  steadily  opposed 
to  the  mathematical  axiom  that  the  whole  is  equal  to 
all  the  parts,  its  truth  would  quickly  be  denied  and 
boldly  reasoned  against.  It  stands  because  neither  in- 
terest nor  feeling  is  opposed  to  it.  Our  feelings  nrc 
more  or  less  to  be  guarded  against  in  all  our  moral  spe- 
culations, but  particularly  in  discussions  relative  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  sexes. 

Shortly  after  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  institu- 
tion of  chivalry  was  still  in  successful  operation,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  combination  among  the  literati  in  Europe, 
to  place  woman  in  every  respect  above  man.  The  cele- 
brated Boccaccio,  'the  most  beautiful  writer,  one  of  the 
most  devoted  lovers,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  favorite  of 
his  lime  w  iih  women,  led  on  the  van  of  this  band  of  gallant 
authors.  In  his  work  "On  Illustrious  Women,"  he  runs 
through  the  whole  circle  of  history  and  fable.  He 
ransacks  the  Grecian,  Roman  and  sacred  histories,  and 
brings  together  Cleopatra  and  Lucretia,  Flora  and  Por- 
tia, Semiramis  and  Sappho,  Athalia  and  Dido,  &c — 
and  lavishes  out  bis  sweetest  praises  on  charming  wo- 
man. We  are  not  to  wonder  then  at  his  popularity 
and  authority  among  the  women  of  his  age,  when  we 
remember  his  devotion  and  his  eulogy.  His  harangue 
against  the  marriage  of  christian  widows,  did  not 
however  share  the  same  popularity  with  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  although  backed  by  quota- 
tions and  ingenious  explanations  thereof,  from  the  apos- 
tle Paul. 

Boccaccio  was  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators,  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  the  sex.  Throughout  lite  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  tide  of  discussion,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  ran  almost  wholly  on  the 
side  of  the  females.  Love,  polytheism,  Christianity, 
and  the  worship  of  the  saints,  were  strongly  blended 
by  the  over-zealous  gallantry  of  the  times,  into  one  in- 
congruous heterogeneous  compound,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  smile  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  frown  of  the 
theologian.  Ruscclli,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  his  day,  maintains  the  decided  supe- 
riority of  woman  over  man.  "  But  the  effect  of  his  rea- 
soning," says  a  modern  writer,  "is  destroyed  by  the 
confused  impression  which  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  by  the  mixture  of  divinity  and  platonism  ;  by 
blending  through  the  whole  the  name  of  God  and  wo- 
man; by  placing  Moses  by  the  side  of  Petrarch  and  of 
Dante  ;  and  by  giving  in  the  same  page,  and  even  in 
the  same  period,  quotations  from  Boccaccio  and  St. 
Augustine,  from  Homer  and  from  St.  John."  "This 
however,"  says  she  same  writer,  "  must  necessarily  be 
found  in  a  country  where  we  often  meet  with  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  church, 
a  statue  of  St.  Peter  upon  a  column  of  Trajan,  and  a 
Madonna  beside  an  Apollo." 
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Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  it  seems  to  have 
been  ungallant  in  the  highest  degree  in  an  author  not 
to  place  woman  decidedly  above  man  in  every  particu- 
lar. Even  in  intellectual  power  she  was  considered  as 
superior ;  and  in  perusing  the  voluminous  proofs  which 
wore  so  industriously,  and  sometimes  so  ingeniously 
brought  forward  to  prove  it,  wo  find  ourselves  as  bewil- 
dered as  the  ftmme  de  chambre  of  Moliere,  under  the 
learned  remarks  of  the  doctor  upon  the  death  of  the 
coachman.  The  poor  woman  at  last  exclaims,  "  Le 
Medecin  peut  dire  ce  qu'il  vcut,  mais  le  cocher  est 
mort."  Whatever  may  have  been  written  or  said 
in  praise  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  woman  du- 
ring the  very  gallant  period  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  it  is  now  a  conceded  point,  that  under 
the  actual  constitution  of  society,  and  with  the  supe- 
rior education  of  our  sex,  the  intellectual  endowments 
and  developments  of  man  arc  generally  found  superior 
to  those  of  woman  at  the  age  of  maturity.  In  fact,  the 
remark  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  possible  extension. 
Among  all  the  barbarous  nations — among  the  half  civi- 
lized, as  well  as  among  the  refined  and  polished,  we 
find  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  every  where  and  in 
every  age  superior  to  those  of  woman.* 

It  is  fable  alone  which  tells  us  of  whole  nations  of 
Amazons.  There  is  no  well  authenticated  history  of 
any  people  where  the  women  have  taken  the  lead,  and 
governed  the  men  by  their  superior  intellectual  endow- 
ments. Of  course,  as  already  remarked,  individual  ex- 
ceptions prove  nothing.  We  are  here  concerned  with 
masses  of  individuals  ;  and  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  to  the  present  lime,  wc  find  that  man  has  been 
uniformly  the  commander  in  the  field  ;  ho  has  formed 
the  material  of  the  armies ;  he  has  led  them  to  battle,  won 
the  victories  and  achieved  the  conquest.  He  has  direct- 
ed at  the  council  board  ;  his  eloquence  has  been  most 
powerfully  felt  in  the  senate  and  the  popular  assembly ; 
he  has  established  and  pulled  down  dynasties — built  up 
and  overthrown  empires,  and  achieved  the  mighty  and 
convulsive  revolutions  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  All 
the  great,  and  learned,  and  lucrative  occupations  of  life 
arc  filled  by  him.  'Tis  he  who  studies  the  wondrous 
mechanism  of  our  frame,  the  nature  and  character  of 
our  diseases  and  physical  infirmities,  and  applies  the 
healing  balm  to  the  suffering  individual  stretched  on 
the  couch  of  pain  and  sickness.  'Tis  he  who  made  the 
law— who  studies  its  complicate  details,  its  massive 
literature  and  profound  reasoning,  and  traces  out  the 
chain  of  system  and  order,  which  like  the  delicate  thread 
of  the  labyrinth,  runs  through  the  whole  range  of  its  sub- 
tleties and  sinuosities.  'Tis  he  who  has  studied  most 
profoundly  and  elaborately  the  record  of  man's  fall 
and  redemption.  Twas  he  who  conducted  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  under  the  guidance  of  heaven,  out  of 
Egypt,  through  the  wilderness,  into  the  promised  land 
of  Canaan.  'Twas  a  man  who  first  preached  the  new 
gospel  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  before  the  assembled  na- 
tion, on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost.   It  is  man  upon 


•  1  do  not  mean  10  assert  here  that  woman  has  been  found  In- 
ferior to  man  in  every  department  or  modification  oftbe  intellect ; 
for  in  some  kinds  of  intelligence  she  always  has  been,  as  we 
nhsJI  soon  see,  man's  superior but  my  meaning  if,  that  in  the 
higher  department  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  the  general 
range  of  the  mind,  man  is  superior  to  woman. 


whom  devolves  the  sacred  functions  of  preaching  and 
spreading  the  gospel  through  the  world.    It  is 
"  He  that  negotiates  between  G<xl  and  man, 

Of  judgment  and  of  mercy." 
It  is  he  whose  sublime  and  warning  eloquence  is  beard 
from  the  pulpit,  arousing  and  awakening  the  apathy  of 
the  listless,  and  stimulating  the  ardor  of  the  pious.  Tis 
man  who  carries  forward,  by  his  restless  energies,  all 
the  complicate  business  of  that  great  commerce,  which 
binds  together  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of  interest,  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  'Tis  he  who  creates  the 
stocks,  charters  companies  of  enterprise,  and  works  by 
his  skill  the  mighty  machinery  of  capital  and  trade. 
And  if  we  look  to  the  rich  and  varied  fields  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  we  shall  find  his  footstep  every  where, 
and  see  that  his  labors  have  reared  the  choicest  fruit, 
and  produced  the  most  stately  and  enduring  trees.  We 
cannot  then  for  a  moment  question  his  past  and  present 
intellectual  superiority  in  society. 

But  whence  arises  this  actual  superiority  7  Is  it  the 
result  of  nature  7  or  is  it  the  result  of  education  in  that 
enlarged  su-nse  which  I  have  already  explained  in  my 
first  number?  Is  the  capacity  of  roan  naturally  greater 
than  that  of  woman  7  or  are  they  born  with  equal  natural 
endowments  in  this  respect?  and  are  the  great  differ- 
ences which  we  observe  in  the  full  maturity  of  age,  ge- 
nerated by  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
they  act,  and  the  different  positions  which  they  occupy 
in  society  ?  I  have  already  said  that  we  have  no  data 
by  which  this  question  can  be  positively  and  satisfacto- 
rily settled ;  that  long  before  the  child  arrives  at  that 
age  at  which  we  arc  able  to  detect  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  his  education  both  physical  and 
moral,  has  already  advanced  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  all  our  deductions  from  mere  experiment  and 
observation  entirely  fallacious.  I  am  inclined  however 
to  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  naturml  difference  between 
the  intellectual  powers  of  roan  and  woman,  and  that 
the  differences  observable  between  them  in  this  respect 
at  mature  age,  are  wholly  the  result  of  education, 
physical  and  moral.  At  all  events,  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  the  difference  in  education  is  fully 
sufficient  to  explain  these  differences,  without  looking 
to  any  other  causes. 

First  then,  we  find  that  the  education  which  boys  re- 
ceive from  teachers,  is  much  more  scientific  and  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  girls.   The  latter  are  sent  to 
school  but  a  few  years,  and  those  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  their  lives,  before  the  development  of  the  rea- 
soning powers.    What  they  learn  at  school,  therefore, 
must  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  memory  alone,  and 
not  by  the  employment  of  the  far  higher  powers  of 
judgment,  reason  and  reflection.   These  latter  powers 
are  not  generally  developed  before  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  in  some  cases  still  later.   It  is  for  this 
reason  we  so  often  find  the  mature  man  failing  to  fulfl 
the  promise  of  his  youth.   In  the  early  part  of  our 
lives  we  learn  principally  by  memory,  and  the  boy 
with  the  most  ready  memory  therefore,  is  he  who  trea- 
sures up  the  knowledge  generally  acquired  in  youth 
with  most  facility.    He,  therefore,  is  apt  to  pass  for 
(he  brightest  genius.    Bat  it  may  happen  thai  ih.-* 
bright  youth  may  never  developo  to  any  extent  the 
reasoning  powers  ;  and  if  so,  he  will  rarely  go  much 
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beyond  the  mere  smartness  and  quickness  of  youth. 
Memory  will  ever  be  his  principal  and  greatest  faculty, 
and  with  it  alone  he  can  never  travel  out  of  the  com- 
mon  routine  of  knowledge,  or  disenthral  himself  from 
the  dominion  of  mere  precedent  and  example.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  frequently  see  the  dull  boy  developing 
at  the  age  of  maturity  a  large  share  of  the  reasoning 
power,  and  infinitely  surpassing,  in  stretch  of  mind  and 
depth  of  research,  the  individual  who  far  outstripped 
htm  in  his  boyhood  Every  man  can  readily  call  to 
mind  illustrations  of  the  remarks  here  made.  Newton 
never  exhibited  any  very  great  range  of  faculty  till  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  mathematics ;  and  Dean 
Swift,  the  great  wit  and  philosopher,  is  said  to  have 
been  rather  a  dull  boy. 

Now  then,  ju&t  at  the  period  when  the  reasoning 
faculties  are  about  developing  themselves — when  a  new 
intellectual  apparatus  is  just  coming  into  play,  by 
which  we  are  capable  of  achieving  at  school,  in  one  or 
two  years,  more  than  we  have  done  by  all  our  past 
labors — the  girl  is  taken  from  her  studies,  enters  into 
society,  plunges  into  all  the  scenes  of  gaiety  and  fash- 
ion, and  is  frequently  married  before  that  age  at  which 
the  boy  is  sent  to  college.  It  is  impossible  then,  under 
the  prevalence  of  such  a  system  as  this,  to  give  an  edu- 
cation at  all  scientific  to  the  female.  Her  mind  at 
school  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  receive  such  an 
education.  You  frequently  find  our  female  teachers 
professing  to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  science,  such 
as  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  moral  and  mental 
philosophy,  and  political  economy.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  call  in  question  the  capacity  of  such  teachers,  or 
their  ability  to  teach  what  they  profess  to  do;  but 
I  do  assert  that  most  of  our  young  ladies  are  not  com- 
petent at  the  time  they  are  sent  to  school  to  acquire 
such  knowledge.  They  skip,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
life,  as  lightly  and  fantastically  over  the  buried  treasures 
of  science,  as  they  would  over  the  floor  of  the  ball 
room.  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  no  matter 
how  apparently  bright  his  intellect— no  matter  how 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Grammar  and  English  he 
had  studied,  who  was  capable,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  of 
mastering  the  abstruse  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  Such  a  science  as  this  absolutely  requires  a 
development  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  before 
it  can  be  studied  with  any  degree  of  success  ;  and  that 
development  very  rarely  takes  place  before  the  age  of 
seventeen,  no  matter  how  stimulating  may  have  been 
the  previous  education  of  the  youth. 

But  again:  not  only  is  the  female  stopped  in  her  stu- 
dies at  a  time  of  life  when  she  is  becoming  most  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  knowledge,  but,  even  whilst  at  school, 
her  studies  are  of  a  lighter  character,  contributing  more 
to  accomptuhmtnt  and  grace,  but  far  less  to  intellectual 
vigor  than  those  of  the  boy.  Much  of  her  time  is  con- 
sumed in  music,  painting,  needle  work,  &c  while  the 
boy  is  laboring  over  his  Greek  and  Latin.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  condemn  this  difference  in  education.  It  arises 
principally  from  the  opposite  position  of  the  two  sexes  in 
society,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  But  I  would  like  to  see 
a  classical  education  become  more  fashionable  among 
the  ladies  than  it  has  heretofore  been.  I  would  not  insist 
upon  such  studies  at  a  later  period  of  life,  when  the 
mind  might  be  capable  of  mastering  those  of  a  higher 
and  more  useful  order ;  but  between  the  ages  of  ten 
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and  fifteen,  there  is  nothing  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed that  can  be  so  advantageously  studied  as  the  Latin 
and  Greek.  "The  grammatical  education,"  it  has 
been  justly  observed  by  D.  Stewart,  "  which  boys  re- 
ceive while  learning  Latin,  by  leaching  tbem  experi- 
mentally the  aid  which  the  memory  derives  from  gene- 
ral rules,  prepares  them  for  acquiring  habits  of  gene- 
ralization when  they  afterwards  enter  on  their  philo- 
sophical studies."  I  am  happy  to  find  the  great  authority 
of  Mr.  Stewart  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  giving  to 
females  a  classical  education.  In  a  foot  note  of  Vol.  Ill 
of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  he  says:  "Latin, 
I  observe  with  pleasure,  is  now  beginning  to  enter  more 
into  the  system  of  female  education,  and  nothing  could 
have  so  long  delayed  so  obvious  an  improvement,  but 
those  exceptionable  passages  with  which  the  Latin 
classics  abound,  and  from  which  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  the  common  school  books  were  carefully 
purged,  in  editions  fitted  for  the  perusal  of  youth  of 
both  sexes." 

Not  only,  however,  are  boys  confined  to  studies  which 
invigorate  and  discipline  the  mind  more  thoroughly  than 
those  of  the  girls,  but  they  are  much  more  stimulated 
and  encouraged  by  parents,  guardians,  and  friends,  to 
persevere  in  the  arduous,  and  at  first  excessively  disa- 
greeable career  of  study  and  literary  labor.  Whilst 
the  father  is  perfectly  contented  with  the  most  superfi- 
cial knowledge — with  the  little  music,  and  the  few 
graces  and  accomplishments  which  his  daughter  ac- 
quires at  a  boarding  school — he  watches  narrowly  the 
progress  of  his  son.  He  stimulates  him  by  every 
means  to  assiduity  and  exertion.  He  impresses  upon 
his  mind  the  important  truth,  that  his  standing,  his  ca- 
reer in  after  life,  his  ultimate  success,  all  may  depend 
upon  these  his  preparatory  exertions.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, under  this  unequal  system  of  stimulation,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  boys  will  generally  be  greater  than 
those  of  the  girls. 

Those  who  have  not  reflected  much  upon  this  sub- 
ject, can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  vast  influ- 
ence exerted  over  the  minds  of  students  by  that  disci- 
pline which  depends  upon  a  well  directed  system  of 
opinion  and  encouragement,  entirely  extraneous  to  the 
school  or  the  academy.  Those  who  have  attempted  to 
leach  the  children  of  savages  in  New  Zealand  and  New 
Holland,  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  our  own  con- 
tinent, have  all  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark. For  example,  a  teacher  in  New  Zealand  tells 
us  that  the  first  day  his  scholars  met  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  learn ;  it  was  a  new  thing :  they, 
and  their  parents  too,  expected  some  sudden,  mysterious 
kind  of  benefit  which  was  to  result  from  this  system, 
requiring  no  great  lapse  of  time,  or  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  In  n  day  or  two  the  confinement 
and  tedium  of  school  hours  became  intolerable ;  the 
children  became  lazy  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher.  Parents  knew  not  the  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation, and  consequently  did  not  enforce  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  the  pupils,  nor  stimulate  them  to  exertion ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  school  soon  became  a  total 
failure. 

From  all  these  causes  combined,  we  are  not  to  won- 
der that  the  education  of  a  boy  up  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  is  of  a  more  invigorating  character 
I  than  that  of  the  girl.   At  this  age  the  girl  is  taken 
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home  to  be  turned  out,  as  it  is  termed,  and  the  boy  is 
sent,  when  the  parent's  circumstances  wiJI  admit  it,  to 
college.  The  college  education,  therefore,  of  the  young 
men,  may  he  considered  asa  clear  superaddilion  to  thai 
which  young  ladies  receive.  It  is  the  college  education 
which  is  decidedly  the  most  efficacious,  when  properly 
conducted,  in  nurturing  and  developing  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  The  lecturers  in  well  endowed  insti- 
tutions, are  generally  men  of  superior  attainments  and 
intellectual  powers.  The  division  of  mental  labor,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  professors,  renders  each 
one  more  perfect  in  his  department  The  library 
and  apparatus  are  great  advantages  not  possessed  at 
common  schools.  Well  delivered  lectures  too,  upon  the 
text  of  some  good  author,  though  they  may  not  impart 
a  greater  fund  of  positive  information  than  might  be 
acquired  by  reading,  yet  they  deeply  interest  the  at- 
tention, and  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  student ; 
they  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research  j  they 
teach  him  to  examine  and  sift  all  he  peruses  with  a 
skeptical  mind.  They  break  the  charm  which  is  cre- 
ated by  mere  precedent  and  written  authority,  and  fur- 
nish,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  leading  strings  by 
which  wc  are  gently  led  forth  to  more  hardy  and  man- 
ly explorations  in  the  field  of  science  and  literature. 
All  these  are  advantages  extlurhtly  enjoyed  by  our 
young  men,  and  hence,  so  far  as  the  school  education  of 
the  sexes  is  concerned,  there  is  no  question  that  men 
have  decidedly  the  advantage  over  women. 

This  then  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  powerfully  operating  causes  of  the  intellectual 
differences  between  the  sexes.  But  it  is  only  a  proxi- 
mate cause,  and  the  question  immediately  presents  itself, 
how  has  it  happened  that  the  young  men  have  been  so 
much  more  universally  and  deeply  educated  in  all  ages 
and  countries  ? 

And  here  wc  are  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  that  more  enlarged  and  general  education  which 
arises  from  physical  and  moral  causes,  independently 
of  mere  teachers.  1  have  already  explained  the  causes 
which  assign  to  woman  the  domestic  sphere,  and  ail  the 
occupations  pertaining  to  it,  and  to  man  the  out  of  door 
world  with  all  the  business,  occupations,  and  cares 
pertaining  to  its  management.  These  separate,  dis- 
tinct, nnd  widely  different  spheres  in  which  the  two 
sexes  move,  as  we  have  already  observed,  generate 
characters  distinctly  marked  and  widely  different.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  characters,  so 
totally  different,  belonging  to  persons  moving  in  dif- 
ferent spheres,  should  require  different  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  intellectual  powers.  Woman  is  domestic  in 
her  habits,  Bhe  requires  therefore  a  knowledge  of  all 
those  minutine — all  those  details  which  can  best  befit  her 
for  her  domestic  occupations.  She  is  more  concerned 
with  the  individual  than  with  the  multitude.  She  feels 
more  deeply  interested  in  a  mere  family,  than  in  n 
whole  nation.  Hence  she  studies  individual  character, 
individual  disposition,  and  the  motives  by  which  indi- 
viduals are  governed,  more  than  she  does  the  general 
traits  of  the  multitude,  the  distinctive  character  of  na- 
tions, or  the  great  and  general  principles  by  which  they 
are  governed.  Woman  is  the  delight  and 
the  social  circle.  She  therefore  aims  to  acquire  thai 
knowledge,  and  become  possessed  of  those  graces  and 
accomplishments  which  may  cause  her  to  be  admired 


by  all  while  she  is  walking  the  golden  round  of  her 
pleasures  and  duties ;  her  object  is  rather  to  pleas*  and 
fascinate  the  imagination  than  to  instruct  the  under- 
standing. She  is  more  humane,  more  tender,  sympa- 
thetic, and  moral  than  man,  and,  consequently,  she  is 
more  interested  in  the  study  of  the  feelings  and  the  pas- 
sions than  in  that  of  the  understanding  nnd  the  intellec- 
tual powers.  In  general  she  is  more  eager  for  the 
perusal  of  all  that  addresses  itself  to  the  fancy  and  the 
feelings,  such  as  novels,  romances,  and  poems,  than  for 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  science.  In  fine  she  is 
much  more  literary  than  scientific 

.Abstraction  and  G enrralization. 
We  can  now  easily  account  for  that  great  difference 
which  we  observe  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  sexes, 
dependent  on  habits  of  abstraction  and  generalization. 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  is  that  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
classify  and  generalize  our  ideas — that  power  which 
enables  us,  from  the  observance  of  multitudes  of  facta 
and  details,  to  seize  on  those  which  possess  a  resem- 
blance, to  arrange  them  together  under  genera  and 
species,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  general  principles  or  facts 
applicable  to  thousands  of  cases  which  may  occur  in 
our  passage  through  life.  It  is  this  power  of  abstraction 
and  generalization  which  may  be  truly  said  to  give  to 
our  reasoning  faculties  the  wings  of  the  eagle.  We  are 
enabled  thereby  to  soar  to  a  height,  and  command  an 
extension  of  prospect  which  cannot  be  reached  by  those 
who  do  not  cultivate  this  power.  It  is  the  great  labor 
saving  machinery  in  the  economy  of  the  human  mind, 
and  belongs  in  all  its  perfection  only  to  a  few  gifted  and 
educated  minds,  capable  of  rising  to  an  altitude  far,  very 
far  beyond  the  common  intellectual  level.  According 
to  the  degree  in  which  this  noble  faculty  is  possessed, 
the  metaphysicians  have  made  a  division  of  the  human 
race,  very  unequal  as  to  numbers,  into  men  of  general 
prineipUs  or  philosophers,  and  men  of  dttaiL  The  former 
possessing  minds  inured  to  habits  of  abstraction  and 
generalization,  the  latter  more  conversant  with  mere 
individuals  and  individual  character,  with  the  details 
and  minutine  of  common  life,  and  therefore  belter  suited 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  every  day  duties  in  the  com- 
mon transactions  of  the  world.  But  if  I  may  borrow 
the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Burke,  when  the  path  is  broken 
up,  the  high  waters  out,  and  the  file  affords  no  prece- 
dent, then  men  who  possess  minds  of  comprehension 
and  generalization,  are  required  to  lead  the  way  through 
the  chaos  of  difficulties  and  dangers  which  surround 
them. 

When  we  compare  the  sexes  together  in  this  particu- 
lar, we  see  that  man  has  generally,  and  necttsm i/y  must 
have,  from  the  very  nature  and  requisitions  of  that  ex- 
tended sphere  in  which  he  moves,  a  greater  si  ware  of 
this  power  of  abstraction  and  generalization  than  k 
commonly  found  developed  in  the  female  mind.  The 
confined  sphere  in  which  woman  moves,  requires,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  close  attention  to  ail  the  details 
and  minutia?  of  the  little  events  daily  and  hourly  trans- 
piring around  her.  Instead  of  studying  the  general 
traits  of  character  which  belong  alike  to  the  whole 
human  family,  she  studies  most  deeply  the  individual 
characters  of  those  who  compose  her  household,  and  her 
circle  of  friends  and  relatives.  Iler  mind  becomes  woe 
of  detail  and  minute  observation,  rather  than  of  abslrac- 
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tion  and  generalization.  The  intellectual  eye  of  woman 
is  like  the  pleasing  microscope ;  it  detects  little  objects, 
and  movements,  and  motives,  upon  the  theatre  of  life, 
which  wholly  escape  the  duller  but  more  comprehen- 
sive vision  of  our  sex.  Man,  in  the  wider  sphere  in 
which  he  moves,  deals  not  so  much  with  the  individual 
as  with  masses  of  individuals.  Take  for  example  the 
statesman.  Is  he  a  legislator  T  Then  he  must  make 
laws  not  only  for  the  few  individuals  with  whom  he 
has  been  raised,  but  for  the  whole  nation.  In  doing 
this  he  is  obliged  to  discard  the  mere  individual  from 
his  mind,  and  look  to  the  population  in  the  aggregate. 
He  must  abstract  himself  from  the  consideration  of  the 
minutiae,  the  little  details  and  peculiar  circumstances 
which  operate  exclusively  on  his  own  little  narrow  neigh- 
borhood, and  attend  to  those  general  circumstances 
which  affect  alike  the  condition  of  the  whole  body  poli- 
tic His  intellectual  vision  should  not  be  too  micro- 
scopic. He  must  look  to  generals  rather  than  particu- 
lars. The  minute  vision  of  the  fly  would  perhaps  best 
survey  the  little  specks  and  blemishes  that  may  exist 
on  the  vast  and  mighty  fabric  of  St  Peter's  church,  but 
it  requires  the  more  comprehensive  vision  of  a  man  to 
survey  the  whole  building  at  a  glance.  In  like  manner 
the  honest,  high  minded,  intellectual  statesman  looks  to 
the  good  of  the  whole— discards  the  more  petty  consid- 
eration of  self  and  friends.  In  contemplating  the  com- 
pound fabric  of  mind,  law,  and  human  rights,  if  he  sur- 
Tey  mere  individual  peculiarities  with  loo  intenso  a 
vision  he  will  never  be  able  to  form  in  the  mind  one 
comprehensive,  connected  whole  with  the  position  and 
relation  of  all  the  prominent  and  distinct  parts  fully 
exhibited  and  well  defined.  Now  there  are  few  women 
who  can  wholly  abstract  themselves  from  the  influence 
of  those  peculiar  circumstances  which  operate  exclu- 
sively on  the  circle  in  which  they  move.  The  circle 
they  live  in,  conceals  from  them  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  general  remark  made  on  this  subject  by  Madame 
de  Stael  in  her  Corintu,  is  particularly  applicable  to 
woman.  "  The  smallest  body,"  says  she, "  placed  near 
your  eye,  hides  from  it  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  is 
the  same  with  the  little  coterit  in  which  you  live. 
Neither  the  voice  of  Europe  nor  of  posterity  can  make 
you  insensible  to  the  noise  of  your  neighbor's  family  ; 
and  therefore  whoever  would  live  happily,  and  give 
scope  to  his  genius,  must  first  of  all  choose  carefully  the 
atmosphere  by  which  he  is  to  be  surrounded." 

Politics  and  Patriotism. 
We  can  now  easily  explain  why  woman  has,  in  gene- 
ral, less  patriotism,  and  is  more  unfitted  for  the  field  of 
politics  than  man.  The  very  intensity  of  her  domestic 
and  social  virtues  makes  her  less  patriotic  than  man. 
The  ardor  with  which  she  loves  her  husband,  her  chil- 
dren, her  intimate  friends  and  associates,  concentrates  the 
mind  within  the  little  circle  by  which  she  is  surrounded, 
and  clips  the  wings  of  that  more  expanded  but  less 
ardent  love  which  embraces  whole  states  and  nations. 
Her  indirulualily  is  much  too  strong  for  the  feeling  of 
patriotism.  She  is,  in  this  respect,  like  the  knight  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  who  coveted  indi- 
vidual honor  and  glory  alone.  He  lived  only  for  his 
mistress,  his  Ood,  and  himself,  and  did  not  like  to  share 
his  glories  and  his  honors  with  an  .army,  a  nation,  or 
mankind.  Hallam,  in  his  "Middle  Ages,"  has  pro- 
nounced the  Achilles  of  Homer  to  be  the  most  beautiful 


picture  that  ever  was  portrayed  of  this  character  (of 
chivalry).  And  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  political 
character  of  woman  in  general,  bears  a  very  close  and 
striking  analogy  to  that  of  Achilles ;  who  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges,  to  be  the  most  terrific 
human  personage  ever  portrayed  in  prose  or  poetry. 
In  search  of  individual  glory  and  renown  Achilles  con- 
sents to  join  the  allied  army  of  Greece,  with  his  myr- 
midons, in  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  receives  an  insult 
from  Agamemnon,  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces, 
who  determines  to  take  from  him  a  captive  female  slave. 
Instantly  he  resolves  on  revenge ;  his  patriotism  yields 
to  his  intense  feeling  of  individuality,  and  he  sullenly 
withdraws  his  troops  from  the  field  of  battle,  remains 
unmoved  while  the  Trojans  are  gaining  victory  aAer 
victory,  until  they  begin  to  burn  the  ships ;  then  the 
security  of  himself  and  his  particular  friends  required 
(bat  he  should  drive  back  the  Trojan  army.  Reluctantly 
he  consents  that  Patroclus  might  lead  forth  the  myr- 
midons to  battle,  but  with  strict  injunction  to  retire  from 
the  field  the  moment  the  Trojans  were  beaten  from  the 
ships.  Patroclus  goes  forth  and  is  slain  by  Hector,  the 
great  rival  of  Achilles  in  war.  Then  is  the  wrath  and 
jealousy  of  Achilles  raised  against  the  Trojan  hero  who 
has  slain  Patroclus,  for  whom  his  bosom  throbbed  with 
the  intensest  friendship.  He  now  arms  himself  for  the 
fight,  and  consents  to  go  forth  to  battle ;  not  for  any 
love  he  has  for  Greece,  not  for  any  hatred  which  he 
bears  to  the  Trojan  stale,  but  because  he  loved  Patro- 
clus and  his  own  glory,  and  haled  Hector,  who  had 
wreathed  his  brow  with  the  laurel  won  by  the  death  of 
his  dearest  friend. 

Such  is  the  patriotism  of  woman.  Her  husband  and 
children  are  more  to  her  than  her  country.  You  never 
hear  of  woman  consenting  to  sacrifice  her  son  for  the 
country's  welfare ;  the  reverse  is  much  apter  to  be  the 
result.  She  would  sooner  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  for  the  promotion  and  happiness  of  her  family. 
In  the  various  political  contests  of  our  .country,  it  has 
sometimes  been  my  lot  to  be  present  when  ladies  have 
received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  brothers,  husbands, 
&c  in  thsir  political  aspirations.  Such  defeats  I  have 
generally  found  to  disgust  them  at  once  with  the  whole 
subject  of  politics,  and  almost  instantly  to  extinguish 
the  lilllo  patriotism  which  their  political  hopes  had 
kindled.  It  is  well  known  that  misfortune  of  all  kinds 
has  a  most  wonderful  influence  in  darkening  the  picture 
which  the  imagination  sketches  of  the  future.  Pope 
has  admirably  hit  off  this  feature  of  the  mind  in  his 
allusion  to  the  pensioner  who  suddenly  has  his  pension 
slopped. 

"  Ask  men's  opinions,  Scoto  now  can  tell 
How  trade  Increases,  and  the  world  goes  well ; 
8trike  off  his  pension,  by 'the  netting  aun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  in  undone." 

So  have  I  known  ladies,  from  the  defeat  of  their  hus- 
bands at  a  county  election,  to  predict  more  disaster  and 
calamity  to  the  nation,  than  if  an  army  were  on  the 
frontier  or  a  revolution  threatened  from  within.  I  have 
known  brother  arrayed  against  brother,  and  father 
against  son  in  politics,  so  decisively  as  to  attempt  to 
defeat  each  other's  election ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  yet  seen  a  mother,  sister,  or  wife,  whose  poli- 
tics were  of  that  stern,  unbending  character  which  would 
lead  her  to  vote,  if  allowed,  against  a  son,  brother,  or 
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husband  opposed  to  ber  in  political  sentiments.  Their 
affections  and  sympathies  for  those  connected  with 
them,  are  sure  to  triumph  over  the  general  feelings  of 
patriotism  and  justice. 

Woman  therefore  cannot  make  a  good  politician,  be- 
cause she  has  too  much  feeling,  too  much  sympathy  and 
kindness  for  her  friends;  her  very  virtues  lead  to  in- 
justice. Let  us  take,  on  this  subject,  the  testimony  of 
a  lady  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  moral 
and  mental  constitution  of  her  sex.  "  I  never  heard," 
aays  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  a  woman  talk  politics,  as  it  is 
termed,  that  I  could  not  discern  at  once  the  motive,  the 
affection,  the  secret  bias  which  swayed  her  opinions 
and  inspired  her  arguments.  If  it  appeared  to  the  Gre- 
cian sage  so  'difficult  for  a  man  not  to  love  himself,  nor 
the  things  that  belong  to  him,  but  justice  only,'  how 
much  more  for  a  woman."  Bulwer,  too,  tells  us  that 
women  always  make  prejudiced  politicians  in  England. 
" No  one  will  assert,"  says  he,  "that  these  soft  aspi- 
rants have  any  ardor  for  the  public— any  sympathy 
with  measures  that  are  pure  and  unselfish.  No  one 
will  deny  that  they  arc  first  to  laugh  at  principles 
which,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  the  education  we  have 
given  precludes  them  from  comprehending — and  to  ex- 
cite the  parental  emotions  of  the  husband,  by  remind- 
ing him  that  the  advancement  of  his  sons  requires  inte- 
rest with  the  minister."  Again,  he  says,  how  often 
has  the  worldly  tenderness  of  the  mother  been  the 
secret  cause  of  the  tarnished  character  and  venal  vote 
of  the  husband ;  or  to  come  to  a  pettier  source  of  emo- 
tion, how  often  has  a  wound  or  an  artful  pampering  to 
some  feminine  vanity,  led  to  the  renunciation  of  one 
parly,  advocating  honest  measures,  or  the  adherence  to 
another  subsisting  upon  courtly  intrigues."  Doctor 
Johnson  is  reported  by  Bos  we  11  to  have  said,  that  in 
these  atattcrs  no  woman  stops  short  of  integrity. 

Women,  therefore,  whose  husbands  are  engaged  in 
political  life,  ought  ever  to  recollect  their  foibles  in  this 
respect,  and  beware  of  yielding  too  much  to  their  sym- 
pathies and  partialities,  lest  they  ruin  the  political  repu- 
tation of  their  husbands,  or  alienate  their  affections  by 
too  much  tampering  in  matters  which  do  not  belong  to 
them.  Madame  Junot  thinks  that  the  constant  interfe- 
rence of  Josephine  in  politics,  her  constant,  ardent  de- 
sire to  serve  her  friends,  weakened  very  much  the  at- 
tachment of  Napoleon  for  her.  Nothing  so  much  tor- 
mented Charles  II,  as  the  constant  intermeddling  of  his 
mistresses  in  politics;  and  one  reason  of  his  very  sin- 
cere attachment  to  Nell  Gwyn  was,  that  she  rarely  gave 
herself  any  concern  about  the  political  squabbles  of  the 
day.  She  never  interfered,  except  on  behalf  of  her  own 
children  and  one  or  two  friends. 

But  although  woman  is  much  opter  to  err  in  politics 
than  man,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  as  some  mitiga 
lion  and  justification  of  her  errors,  that  they  arise  in  a 
great  measure  from  those  kindly  feelings,  those  strong 
sympathies,  those  family  endearments  and  social  tica 
which,  whilst  they  mark  her  unfitness  for  the  ruder 
arena  of  political  life,  demonstrate  unequivocally  the 
goodness  of  her  heart. 

Even  women  of  corrupt  hearts  do  sometimes  manifest 
strongly  the  most  amiable  feelings  and  tender  sympa- 
thies in  their  political  intrigues;  take,  for  example,  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  that  bold,  arbitrary,  intriguing, 
profligate,  vain,  facetious  heroine  of  the  Fronde,  who  is 


described  as  making  rebels  by  her  sou  lea— or  if  that 
were  not  enough,  she  was  not  scrupulous;  without 
principle  and  without  shame,  nothing  wo*  too  much! 
Now  "think  of  this  same  woman,"  says  a  modern 
writer,  "protecting  the  virtuous  philosopher  Amauld, 
when  he  was  denounced  and  condemned;  and  from 
motives  which  her  worst  enemies  could  not  malign,  .se- 
creting him  in  her  house,  unknown  even  to  her  own 
servants ;  preparing  his  food  herself,  watching  for  his 
safety,  and  at  length  saving  him.  Her  tenderness,  ber 
patience,  her  discretion,  her  disinterested  benevolence, 
not  only  defied  danger,  (that  were  little  to  a  woman  of 
her  temper)  but  endured  a  lengthened  trial,  all  the 
ennui  caused  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  house, 
continual  self-control,  and  the  thousand  small  daily 
sacrifices  which  to  a  vain,  dissipated,  proud,  impatient 
woman,  must  have  been  hard  to  bear." 

Again,  let  us  look  to  the  celebrated  Duchess  de 
Pompadour — the  corrupt,  profligate,  and  intriguing 
mistress  of  that  weak,  effeminate,  heartless  monarch, 
King  Lewis  XV,  whose  abandoned,  lewd  court,  is  so 
well  described  as  plunged  in  the  sink  of  corruption  and 
debauchery,  and  dead  to  all  shame  of  decency  and  mo- 
rality. Even  she  is  represented  by  some  of  the  wisest 
men  of  the  day,  as  being  exceedingly  kind  and  benefi- 
cent to  her  friends,  or  tender  and  sympathetic  in  the 
highest  degree  towards  misfortune  of  all  kinds,  when 
the  parties  concerned  had  not  in  any  manner  wounded 
her  feminine  vanity  or  prejudices.  How  interesting 
even  does  this  woman  become  in  that  scene  in  which 
Marmontel,  pleading  the  claims  of  Boiasy  to  a  pension, 
so  works  on  her  feelings  by  the  recital  of  the  galling 
poverty  of  Boissy,  as  to  make  her  exclaim,  "  Good  God ! 
you  make  me  shudder.  Til  go  and  recommend  him  to 
the  king."  Marmontel  was  so  much  influenced  by  ber 
kind  attentions  to  her  personal  friends,  of  whom  be  was 
one,  that  he  every  where  speaks  of  her  in  the 
grateful  terms  as  one  not  only  willing  to  do  a  i 
but  to  do  it  in  the  most  flattering,  affectionate  and 
pleasing  manner,  frequently  adding  little  injunctions 
or  recommendations,  which  communicated  the  highest 
pleasure  whilst  they  imposed  no  heavy  obligation.  For 
example,  when  he  applied  to  the  king,  through  Mad. 
de  P.  for  a  favor  relative  to  a  work  of  his  entitled  the 
"Podique,"  he  says,  "  I  owe  this  testimony  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  beneficent  woman,  that  at  this  simple  and 
easy  method  of  publicly  deciding  the  king  in  my  favor, 
her  beautiful  countenance  beamed  with  joy.  *  Most 
willingly/  said  she,  '  will  I  ask  for  you  this  favor  of 
the  king,  and  it  will  be  granted.'  She  obtained  it  w  i th- 
ou t  difficulty,  and  in  announcing  it  to  me,  'You  must 
give,'  said  she, '  all  possible  solemnity  to  this  presenta- 
tion ;  and  on  the  same  day  all  the  royal  family  and  all 
the  ministers,  must  receive  your  work  from  your  own 
hand.'  " 

When,  however,  any  prejudice  exists  in  the  mind  of 
woman,  from  pique  at  the  conduct  of  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, or  from  any  cause  which  wounds  her  feminine 
vanity,  you  may  in  vain  expect  such 
sympathy.  All  a  woman's  benevolence  is 
moment  the  object  of  it  becomes  duairrnablt  to  her. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  disliked  the  king  of  Pru>5ia, 
and  she  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  do  anything  for 
d'Alembert,  because  he  was  a  great  admirer  and  ru le- 
gist of  that  celebrated  monarch.   Racine  basked  ui  the 
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royal  sunshine  of  courtly  favor,  while  Madame  do 
Maintenon  was  the  ascendant  at  court.  He  happened 
one  day,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  Madame  de  M. 
in  one  of  those  fits  of  absence  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable, to  observe  that  the  theatre  had  fallen  into 
disrepute,  because  the  managers  selected  plays  of  too 
inferior  a  character,  such  as  those  of  Scarron,  &c  Now 
Scarron  had  been  the  husband  of  Maintenon,  and  from 
that  day  poor  Racine,  the  immortal  tragedian  of  France, 
was  never  more  invited  into  the  royal  presence,  or 
loaded  with  the  royal  favors. 

Not  only,  however,  does  woman's  feelings,  sympa- 
thies, prejudices,  &c  make  her  an  unsafe  and  most  par- 
tial, and  sometimes  very  unjust  politician,  but  her  mind 
is  rarely  of  that  order,  from  reasons  already  pointed  out, 
which  will  enable  her  to  lake  large,  and  comprehensive, 
and  unbiassed  views  of  political  subjects.  Woman's 
individuality  is  too  strong  for  general  principles  and 
abstract  considerations.  She  has  too  much  pleasure  in 
the  particulars  and  details  around  her,  to  dcvclopc 
much  of  the  higher  and  more  comprehensive  powers 
of  generalization.  She  judges  of  the  great  characters 
who  are  moving  forward  the  mighty  drama  of  politics 
as  she  would  judge  of  beaux  in  a  ball  room,  or  friends 
and  relatives  in  a  parlor.  Henrietta,  queen  of  Charles 
I,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  female  politicians.  She 
viewed  the  characters  of  great  men  with  all  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  woman.  "  Describing  the  Earl  of  Strafford," 
says  D'Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  "  to  a 
confidential  friend,  and  having  observed  that  he  was  a 
great  man,  she  dwelt  with  far  more  interest  on  his 
person.  'Though  not  handsome,'  said  she,  'he  was 
agreeable  enough,  and  he  had  the  finest  hands  of  any 
man  in  the  world.*  "  The  same  author  tells  us,  that 
when  "landing  at  Burlington  Bay  in  Yorkshire,  she 
lodged  on  the  quay;  the  parliament's  admiral  barba- 
rously pointed  his  cannon  at  the  house ;  and  several 
shot  reaching  it,  her  favorite  Jermyn  requested  her  to 
fly ;  site  safely  reached  a  cavern  in  the  fields,  but,  recol- 
lecting that  she  had  left  a  lapdog  asleep  in  its  bed,  she 
flew  back,  and,  amidst  the  cannon-shot  relumed  with 
this  other  favorite."  Well  might  this  have  been  termed 
a  complete  tro/non'*  victory.  With  such  feelings,  and 
sympathies,  and  judgments  as  these,  however  amiable 
and  pure  they  may  be,  you  can  never  expect  to  meet 
with  the  comprehensive  views  and  well  arranged  plans 
of  the  great  statesman :  a  Jermyn  or  a  lapdog  may  dis- 
arrange or  defeat  them. 

The  peculiarities  and  minuteness  of  woman's  specu- 
lations may  be  observed  on  all  subjects,  even  on  the 
graver  and  more  impressive  topic  of  religion.  Although 
the  celebrated  Eloisa  was  deeply  learned  in  all  the  cum- 
brous learning  of  the  schools  and  the  fathers,  yet  when 
speaking  of  the  apostles,  she  seems  to  forget  their  re- 
ligious character  in  order  that  she  mighi  express  her 
astonishment  that  "even  in  the  company  of  their  mas- 
ter, they  were  so  rustic  and  ill-bred,  that  regardless  of 
common  decorum,  as  they  passed  through  cornfields  they 
plucked  the  ears  and  ale  them  like  children.  Nor  did 
they  xcash  their  hands  before  they  sat  down  to  table." 
Pope,  who  in  his  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  has  followed  with 
wonderful  exactness,  the  real  history  of  these  two 
lovers,  makes  Eloisa,  when  speculating  on  the  use  of 
letters,  think  of  no  advantage  but  those  furnished  to 
lovers. 


"  Heavea  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  bunUhed  lover,  or  some  captive  maul." 

This  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  woman,  and  it  mani- 
fests an  order  of  mind  admirably  adapted  to  the  circum- 
scribed sphere  in  which  nature  seems  to  have  destined 
her  to  move.  But  it  does  not  suit  the  wide  arena  of  the 
statesman.  Go,  for  example,  into  the  great  deliberative 
body  of  this  country,  and  listen  to  the  polemical  com- 
bats of  the  minds  that  are  there  brought  together,  and 
mark  particularly  the  powerful  effusions  of  that  indi- 
vidual with  the  mastermind  of  this  country — I  had  like 
to  have  said  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives — and  you  will 
be  amazed  at  the  vast  power  of  generalization  and 
consequent  condensation  which  his  capacious  mind  dis- 
plays. Is  it  the  complicate  and  difficult  subject  of  the 
banking  system  which  has  fallen  under  his  review,  then 
observe  how  he  passes  by  unheeded,  the  petty  details 
and  minute  histories  of  the  little  institutions  around 
him  which  engage  the  little  minds  of  the  body,  and 
fixes  his  eagle  gazo  on  the  great  and  prominent  points 
of  the  subject;  shows  you  that  the  general  nature  of 
man,  and  the  general  nature  of  this  institution,  is  lite 
same  at  Amsterdam,  at  Venice,  at  London,  as  at  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  or  Baltimore.  He  points  out  the 
great  and  general  circumstances  which  lead  on  to  the 
corruption  and  final  destruction  of  the  system,  and 
shows  you  that  the  straining  and  breaking  of  our  banks 
in  by-gone  times,  was  not  ihe  result  of  chance  and  acci- 
dent, but  of  causes  as  fixed  and  unerring  in  their  opera- 
tion as  the  law  of  gravity  or  the  force  of  elasticity.  Or 
is  he  on  ihe  great  subject  of  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  irresponsible  power  in  the  hands  of  a  domi- 
nant majority,  then  observe  how  his  mind  ranges  over 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  culls  from  the  page  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  even  from  that  more  sacred  one  of 
Israel's  people,  the  great  lessons  which  they  inculcate 
upon  this  point.  He  shows  you  that  the  contests  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  the  forcible  establishment  of 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  in  ancient  Rome,  and  the 
division  of  a  modern  parliament  into  lite  lords  and  com- 
mons, or  the  fearful  disputes  between  the  iters  tl*l  and 
the  nobles  and  clergy  in  France,  all  prove  the  some 
great  truth  and  teach  the  same  great  lesson,  thai  every 
great  interest  to  be  safe,  must  have  the  means  of  defending 
itsdf.  Such  a  mind  as  this  when  it  fails,  fails  (if  I  may 
use  the  language  of  the  logician)  from  not  attending  to 
specific  and  individual  differences  in  the  application  of 
general  principles:  it  fails  because  while  leaping  from 
the  Appenincs  to  the  Alps,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Pyrennees,  it  does  not  perceive  the  rivulets,  the  flowers, 
the  little  hills  and  dales  which  lie  beneath.  Such  a  mind 
is  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  woman. 

But  it  may  be  said  there  are  women  who  have  reigned 
with  glory  and  lustre,  and  merited  well  of  their  country 
and  mankind.  Christina,  for  example,  in  Sweden, 
Isabella  in  Castile,  and  Elizabeth  in  England,  have 
merited  the  esteem  of  their  age  and  posterity.  The  two 
Catharines  in  Russia,  and  Maria  Theresa,  during  the 
long  wars  about  the  pragmatic  sanction,  have  each 
manifested  the  abilities  of  statesmen.  To  this  however, 
I  would  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  concerned 
here  with  general  rules  and  not  with  particular  excep- 
tions. Now  the  general  rule  is  what  I  have  stated  ; 
women  make  bad  politicians,  unsafe  depositaries  of 
power,  and  most  partial  and  unequal  administrators  of 
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justice.  In  the  second  place,  you  will  find  that  the 
weakness  and  errors  of  the  good  female  sovereigns 
have  almost  always  arisen  from  their  feminine  foibles 
or  womanly  judgments.  Take,  for  example,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whom  Mr.  Hume  has  pronounced  to  have 
been  perhaps  the  greatest  female  sovereign  who  ever 
sal  upon  a  throne.  It  was  said  of  her  that  her  inclina- 
tions and  the  coquetries  of  her  sex,  stole  beneath  the 
cares  of  her  throne  and  the  grandeur  of  her  character. 
And  it  has  been  said,  with  perhaps  too  much  truth, 
that  if  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  had  been  less  beauti- 
ful, Elizabeth  had  been  less  cruel;  she  always  believed 
too  readily,  that  the  mere  power  of  pleasing  implied 
genius.  The  exaggerated  but  well-timed  gallantries  of 
Raleigh,*  and  the  personal  beauty  and  accomplishments 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  made  the  fortunes  of  those  indi- 
viduals. 

This  celebrated  queen  has  been  described  as  passion- 
ately admiring  handsome  persons,  and  he  was  already 
far  advanced  in  her  favor  who  approached  her  with 
beauty  and  grace.  It  is  said  she  had  so  unconquerable  an 
aversion  to  ugly  and  ill-made  men,  that  she  could  not  en- 
dure their  presence.  Her  aversion  to  boots  was  very 
marked,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  woman.  I 
think  it  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  who,  in  one  of  his  romances, 
represents  her  as  having  had  so  much  aversion  to  the 
boots  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  brought  for- 
ward by  his  party  for  the  honor  of  knighthood,  as  to 
fly  into  a  passion  about  it,  and  for  some  time  to  refuse  to 
knight  him  in  such  a  dress. f  She  is  well  known  to 
have  been  a  great  coquette,  giving  all  her  suitors  some 
hopes  of  finally  obtaining  her  hand.  She  had  likewise 
a  most  ardent  desire  to  be  thought  beautiful.  Raleigh 
was  well  aware  of  this  excessive  vanity,  and  made  it  a 
means  of  securing  her  favor  and  continuing  in  her  good 
graces.  Mr.  Hume  tells  us  that  Sir  Walter,  in  a  love- 
letter  written  to  the  queen  when  she  was  sixty  years 
old,  after  exhausting  his  poetic  talent  in  exalting  her 
charms  nnd  Ilia  devotion,  concludes  by  comparing  her  to 
Venus  and  Diana.  1> Israeli  says  that  Du  Maurier,  in 
his  Memoirs,  writes :  "  I  heard  from  my  father,  that 
having  been  sent  to  her,  at  every  audience  he  had  with 
her  Majesty,  she  pulled  off  her  gloves  more  than  a 
hundred  times,  to  display  her  hands,  which  were  indeed 
beautiful  and  very  white."  And  he  says,  "  She  never 
forgave  Buzenval  for  ridiculing  her  bad  pronunciation 
of  the  French  language ;  and  when  Henry  IV  seni 
him  over  on  an  embassy,  she  would  not  receive  him. 
*So  nice  was  the  irritable  vanity  of  this  great  queen, 
that  she  made  her  private  injuries  matters  of  state." 
Well  then  has  it  been  said,  that  M  the  toilet  of  Eliza- 
beth was  indeed  an  altar  of  devotion,  of  which  she  was 
the  idol,  and  all  her  ministers  were  her  votaries:  it  was 
the  reign  of  coquetry,  and  the  golden  age  of  millinery." 
It  is  true,  in  spite  of  all  these  foibles  and  defects  of 


*  Raleigh  threw  a  new  plush  cloak  Into  th«  mud  over  which 
the  queen  wns  peering ;  she  stepped  cautiously  on  It,  and  shot 
forth  a  smile  upon  the  young  captain.  This  cunning  gallantry 
Introduced  him  to  the  queen  for  the  first  time ;  his  advancement 
was  rapid,  and  the  tide  of  captain  was  won  changed  for  (hat  of 
Sir  Waiter. 

t  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  d'Abrantee,  it  is  stated  that 
Madame  Permon,  mother  of  the  Duchess,  had  a  very  great 
aversion  to  the  boots  of  the  Republican  generals,  particularly 
when  wet  and  pawing  through  the  process  of  drying. 


character,  she  made  a  great  sovereign ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
mark  throughout  the  whole  course  of  her  administra- 
tion, even  in  the  graver  matters  of  legislation,  the  con- 
stantly  modifying  influence  of  feminine  weakness.  It 
was  Elizabeth  who  granted,  more  extensively  than  any 
other  sovereign,  privileges  and  monopolies  to  her  favor- 
ites, which  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  which  the  restric- 
tive system  can  assume.  In  doing  this,  she  seems  to 
have  been  anxious  to  solve  the  problem  of  doing  every 
thing  for  her  friends  and  pretended  admirers,  without 
disturbing  her  conscience  by  the  infliction  of  too  much 
injury  on  the  body  politic,  But  experience  has  shown 
that  she  most  wofully  failed  by  her  plan  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  look  by  these  monopolies  and  pri- 
vileges even  a  great  deal  more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  than  could  ever  come  into  those  of  her  favorites 
and  flatterers.  Even  the  celebrated  laws  of  this  reign 
in  regard  to  the  paupers  of  England,  in  my  opinion, 
mark  the  overweening  humanity  of  the  woman,  com- 
bined with  a  deficiency  of  that  power  of  generalization, 
which  can  alone  enable  us  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions 
on  so  delicate  and  complicated  a  subject.  When  she 
ordered  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  see  that  every  in- 
dividual in  the  kingdom  should  be  well  fed,  clothed  ami 
employed,  the  order,  although  a  humane  one,  was  cer- 
tainly impracticable.  Mr.  Malthus  asserts,  that  when 
king  Canute  seated  himself  on  the  sea  shore,  and  ordered 
the  rising  tide  not  to  approach  his  royal  feet,  he  was 
not  guilty  of  more  vanity  than  this  celebrated  order  of 
Elizabeth  displayed ;  but  there  was  certainly  humanity 
in  the  intention. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  remarks  upon  the  inca- 
pacity of  woman  in  general  for  the  able  discharge  of 
political  duties,  we  may  observe  that  she  is  more  dis- 
posed to  despotism  while  in  power  than  man.  This 
may  be  ascribed  to  greater  physical  weakness,  and  con- 
sequent dependence  in  general.  When,  therefore,  she 
wields  the  sceptre,  she  is  constantly  disposed  to  mani- 
fest her  power — to  let  the  world  sec  she  is  really  a 
ruler.  She  makes  a  show  of  her  authority,  precisely 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  newly  created  nobleman  is 
more  tenacious  of  his  title  than  an  old  one,  or  a  legiti- 
mate monarch  less  suspicious  on  the  throne  than  a 
usurper.  Thomas  says  that  great  men  arc  more  car- 
ried to  that  species  of  despotism  which  arises  from 
lofty  ideas ;  and  women  above  the  ordinary  class,  to 
the  despotism  which  proceeds  from  passion.  The  last 
is  rather  a  sally  of  the  heart  than  the  effect  of  system. 
The  despotism  of  woman  however,  very  rarely,  except 
when  stimulated  by  violent  love  and  jealousy,  leads  on 
to  cruelty  ;  they  have  too  much  feeling,  sympathy  and 
kindness  to  be  cruel  Their  despotism  arises  rather  from 
caprice,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  interest  of  friends 
and  flatterers,  than  from  any  regular  system  of  ambi- 
tion and  vice.  Give  them  unlimited  sway,  and  you 
rarely  find  them  exercising  that  merciless  tyranny 
which  delights  in  blood.  Their  sensibility  rarely  for- 
sakes them,  even  on  the  throne.  Deny  them  power, 
and  they  make  monarchs  as  jealous  and  suspicious  as 
rival  beauties  in  a  ball  room.  There  never  was  on  the 
throne  of  England  a  more  determined  stickler  for  pre- 
rogative than  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  exceedii^lv 
jealous  of  the  powers  of  her  parliament ;  and  op  to  the 
very  last  hour  of  her  long  life,  a  shuddering  came  over 
her  whenever  she  thought  of  a  successor  to  the  throne. 
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Yet  Elizabeth  was  far  from  being  as  cruel  as  many  of 
the  male  sovereigns  who  have  set  on  the  English  throne. 

The  passion  of  love,  however,  is  the  most  dangerous 
one  in  the  breast  of  the  female  sovereign.  As  I  have 
already  observed,  it  is  the  strongest  of  our  nature  whilst 
it  lasts,  even  in  the  breast  of  man  ;  but  with  woman,  it 
is  not  only  the  strongest,  but  like  Aaron's  rod,  it  swal- 
lows up  all  the  rest.  Elizabeth's  lovers  were  her  de- 
pendents, and  she  was  withal  a  woman  of  strong  mas- 
culine mind,  cultivated  by  an  education  of  the  most 
classical  and  severe  character,  yet  we  have  seen  the 
mighty  influence  which  even  her  lovers  exerted  over 
her,  in  spite  of  all  her  caution. 

Mary,  the  sister  of  Elizabeth,  the  bigoted  Catholic, 
is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  influence  of  even  unre- 
quited love,  upon  the  politics  of  a  female  sovereign. 
While  married  to  Philip  of  Spain,  England  was  very 
little  more  than  a  Spanish  province.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  example  of  Mary  which  in  a  great  measure  deterred 
Elizabeth  from  ever  marrying,  although  repeatedly 
pressed  to  it  by  the  Parliament.  The  caricature  gotten 
up  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  is  an  admirable 
burlesque  of  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  female  rule. 
It  represented  her  Majesty  44  naked,  meager,  withered 
and  wrinkled,  with  every  aggravated  circumstance  of 
deformity  which  could  disgrace  a  female  figure,  seated 
in  a  regal  chair ;  a  crown  ou  her  head,  surrounded  wi«h 
the  letters  M.  R.  A.  accompanied  with  Maria  Regina 
Angliie  in  smaller  letters !  A  number  of  Spaniards 
were  sucking  her  to  the  skin  and  bone,  and  a  specifica- 
tion was  added  of  the  money,  rings,  jewels,  and  other 
presents  with  which  she  had  secretly  gratified  her  hus- 
band Philip." 

To  sec  what  woman  may  be  capable  of  doing  under 
the  influence  of  the  passion  of  love  accompanied  by 
jealousy,  let  us  at  once  recur  to  a  state  of  semi-bar- 
barism, where  but  little  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  feel- 
ings and  passions,  and  where  nature  consequently 
manifests  itself  in  all  its  most  horrid  deformities  without 
wearing  the  mask  which  civilized  manners  and  an  en- 
lightened and  moral  public  opinion,  aided  by  the  print- 
ing press  have  imposed  even  upon  the  most  hardy  and 
most  wicked  in  the  polished  countries  of  Europe.  Among 
the  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Women  by  Madame  Junot, 
we  find  that  of  Zingha,  a  great  African  princess  who 
ruled  in  her  dominions  with  absolute  sway.  In  the 
contemplation  of  her  character  we  are  fully  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  Shakspeare's  assertion,  that 
41  proper  deformity  shows  not  in  the  fiend  so  horrid  as 
in  woman."  This  princess  was  a  perfect  tigress  when 
for  a  moment  her  argus-cyed  jealousy  conceived  the 
least  interruption  to  her  amours,  from  the  beauty,  or  the 
affections,  or  the  accomplishments  of  another.  We  are 
told  that  "  a  young  girl  who  wailed  on  her  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  attached  to  a  man  upon  whom  the  queen 
had  herself  cast  an  eye  of  affection.  Having  discovered 
that  the  feeling  was  mutual  between  the  youthful  lovers, 
Zingha  had  them  brought  before  her  ;  and  giving  her 
poniard  to  the  young  man,  ordered  him  to  plunge  it  into 
the  bosom  of  his  mistress,  to  open  her  bosom  and  eat 
her  heart!  The  moment  he  had  obeyed  this  cruel 
order  she  turned  to  the  wretched  man,  who  perhaps  ex- 
pected his  pardon,  and  looked  at  him  as  if  to  confirm 
this  expectation.  But  she  ordered  his  head  to  be  sev- 
ered from  his  body,  and  it  fell  upon  the  mutilated  corpse 


of  his  mistress."  On  another  occasion  she  had  spared 
a  particular  female  from  among  those  doomed  to  de- 
struction, when  perceiving  a  paramour  looking  with  ten- 
derness upon  her,  she  immediately  recalled  her  execu- 
tioner, and  coldly  said,  44  take  this  woman  also  and 
throw  her  into  the  grave  with  her  companion.*'  Such 
is  the  influence  of  the  passion  of  love  and  jealousy  upon 
the  female  mind  even  in  Aegro  /and,  and  well  may  we 
join  Madame  Junot  in  the  remark,  that  44  this  memoir 
(of  Zingha)  which  is  strictly  true  may  lead  to  much 
reflection  in  those  who  so  bitterly  attack  the  whites  fur 
their  treatment  of  negro  slaves.  The  latter  in  our  colo- 
nies have  never  yet  undergone  tuck  degradation."* 

A  woman  in  love,  whilst  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
for  the  object  beloved,  may  occasionally  demand  all* 
She  is  very  apt  to  be  too  capricious  for  wise  and  pros- 
perous government.  A  little  experiment  in  love  mat- 
ters might  occasionally  be  of  more  moment  to  her,  than 
the  regulation  of  trade,  the  modification  of  the  corn 
laws,  or  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  taxes.  We  all 
know  that  woman  is  sometimes  extremely  capricious 
and  even  despotic  in  the  wars  of  Cupid.  She  does 
sometimes  make  most  fearful  exactions  merely  to  mani- 
fest her  power,  or  to  confirm  her  faith  in  the  fidelity  and 
devotedness  of  her  lover.  Now  all  this  will  do  well 
enough  in  private  life,  because  it  chequers  the  path  of 
love  with  the  powerfully  exciting  alternations  of  hope 
and  disappointment,  and  throws  around  the  object  of 
our  affections  all  those  attractions,  and  all  that  more 
ethereal  and  imaginative  loveliness,  which  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  attainment  ever  generates  in  the  mind. 
Although  the  lover  may  sometimes  groan  under  such  a 
despotism,  and  even  attempt  to  renounce  it,t  yer>  the 
public  sustains  no  injury.  But  when  this  capricious 
lover  is  a  queen  upon  the  throne,  or  an  ambitious  aspi- 
rant for  political  power,  then  the  consequences  may  be 
truly  disastrous.  Rousseau  tells  us  upon  the  authority 
of  Brantome,  that  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  a  young 
girl  had  a  lover  who  was  a  great  babbler.  So  capricious 
was  she,  and  so  fond  of  the  exercise  of  power,  that  she 
ordered  him  to  keep  an  absolute  and  profound  silence, 
as  the  condition  of  her  love,  until  she  might  release  his 
tongue.  He  actually  remained  silent  two  years,  when 
every  body  believed  him  dumb.  Then  one  day  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assembly,  she  boasted  that  by  one 
word  she  could  restore  speech  to  the  dumb.  She  looked 
him  in  the  face  and  said,  44  parte*  !n  44  apeak .'"  when 
the  man  began  to  speak  again  !  Now  in  this  case  no 
one  suffered  but  the  poor  man,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
hours  of  ecstatic  felicity  in  her  occasional  kindness,  and 
sympathy,  and  love,  for  so  much  devotion.  He  gloried 
in  the  chains  which  he  wore :  he  might  be  a  little 
restive  at  times,  under  the  caprice  and  whim  of  his  mis- 


♦  "  Add  to  this  the  horrible  superstitions  of  the  Oiagas,"  says 
the  same  wrker,  "  snd  our  colonial  elavea  roust  have  little  to 
regret  in  their  native  country." 

t  We  are  informed  that  during  the  age  of  chivalry,  a  lady  and 
her  iover  knight,  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  were  looking  over  a 
palisade  at  a  very  ferocious  lion,  when  the  lady  designedly  lei  fall 
her  glove  within  the  encloeare,  and  a»ked  the  knight  to  pick 
it  up  for  her.  Without  heailation  he  leaped  the  encUwure, 
threw  a  cloak  at  the  lion,  which  diverted  his  aUention  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  escaped  unhurt  with  the  glove,  and  then  In  presence 
of  the  whole  court  renounced  the  lady  and  her  love  forever, 
because  she  had  imposed  ao  cruel  and  dangerous  a  ten  of 
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truss,  bul  was  no  doubl  in  all  his  difficulties  ever  ready 
to  apply  to  her  the  language  of  one  of  Martial's  Epi- 
grams on  the  whimsical  waywardness  of  a  frirnd, 

"  DifficiUs.  facilit,  jucundua,  ncerbua  e«  idem 
Nec  tecum  pouum  vivere,  nee  eine  te  " 

but  when  such  love  or  caprice  as  this  reaches  the 
throne,  the  people  pay  for  the  folly.  Ddirani  rtges 
plecluntur  »1chivi. 

The  poor  Dutch  saw  but  little  sport  or  justice  in 
those  harassing  campaigns  of  Lew  is  XI V  in  Holland,  un- 
dertaken principally  to  plva.se  and  amuse  his  mistresses, 
and  exalt  himself  in  their  estimation  as  a  military  chief- 
tain. The  English  too  saw  nothing  but  degradation 
and  misfortune  while  Mademoiselle  Queraillc,  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  was  the  favorite  mis- 
tress of  Charles,  and  by  her  predilections  for  France, 
and  influence  on  Charles,  made  him  the  subservient 
tool  of  Lewis  XIV,  and  England  but  a  province  to 
France.  And  the  ill-fated  Protestants  of  the  same 
country  had  before  but  loo  mournfully  lamented  nt  the 
stake  that  England's  Uueen  was  the  wife  of  the  most 
sullen,  dark,  and  ferocious  bigot  of  his  age. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  show  that  the 
field  of  politics  does  not  furnish  the  proper  theatre  for 
woman's  glory  and  fame.  It  is  strewed  with  too  many 
brambles  and  thorns  for  her  delicate  and  timid  nature. 
It  presents  too  many  temptations  to  wander  from  the 
path  of  justice  and  equity,  to  be  resisted  by  the  modest 
gentleness  and  the  unresisting  pliancy  of  her  sympa- 
thetic and  humane  temperament  Let  her  not  then  be 
ovcr-nmbitious  in  politics,  lest  she  be  brought  to  realize 
at  lost  the  maxim  which  is  but  too  true — "  Corruptio  op- 
timi  pessima  est."  Let  her  ever  remember  that  she  who 
has  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  as  Gis- 
borne  has  well  observed,  enjoys  a  decoration  superior 
to  all  the  glories  of  the  peerage.  Not  only,  however, 
has  the  custom  of  the  world  generally  excluded  woman 
from  political  stations,  but  she  has  been  excluded  like- 
wise from  the  right  of  suffrage  or  of  voting.  Her  con- 
dition in  society,  her  physical  organization,  the  bearing 
and  nursing  of  children,  her  delicacy,  modesty,  weak- 
ness and  dependency  on  man,  all  concur  to  make  such 
exclusion  proper.*  The  utilitarians  say,  that  no  evil 
can  result  to  the  fair  sex  from  this  exclusion,  because 
their  interests  are  involved  in  the  interests  of  the  males, 
and  consequently  tho  former  cannot  be  oppressed  by 
the  latter.  Thus  they  say  almost  every  woman  has  a 
husband,  a  brother,  or  a  father,  all  of  whom  are  inter- 
ested in  her  welfare.  She  need  not  consequently  fear 
an  invasion  of  her  rights,  for  those  in  power  are  inter- 
ested in  defending  them.  To  a  certain  extent  this  as- 
sertion is  true.  But  the  condition  of  woman  in  past 
ages,  and  in  the  eastern  nations,  shows  most  conclusive- 
ly that  she  may  be  oppressed  by  the  stronger  sex,  and 
that  her  interests  therefore  have  not  been  so  completely 
involved  in  those  of  man  as  to  make  oppression  imprac- 
ticable. Well  then,  under  these  circumstances,  docs  it 
behoove  man,  in  the  possession  of  all  the  political  power, 
to  guard  against  its  abuse — to  remember  that  the  frail- 
er und  weaker  member  of  our  race  is  placed  necessarily 
under  his  protection,  and  lies  at  his  merry— that  hu- 

•  I  Jo  not  ihen  airn-o  eniirr  ly  with  Talleyrand  in  the  assertion 
that,  "  to  »ce  one  half  of  ihe  human  race  excluded  by  the  other 
from  all  participation  of  government,  isn  political  phenomenon 
that,  according  to  abstract  principle*,  it »  impossible  to  explain-" 


manily,  magnanimity,  and  even  self-interest,  alike  re- 
quire tlutt  her  rights  should  be  guarded,  and  her  condi- 
tion ameliorated — that  she  who  is  the  delight  and  orna- 
ment of  society,  the  Corinthian  capital  of  our  race, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pine  under  neglect  and  op- 
pression, but  should  be  conducted  tenderly  to  that  ex- 
alted eminence  whence  she  may  diffuse  her  benign 
influence  over  all  the  ramifications  of  social  inter- 
course. And  the  more  I  have  been  enabled  to  read  the 
page  of  history  have  I  become  convinced,  that  the 
continued  amelioration  of  woman's  condition  is  one  of 
the  most  unerring  symptoms  of  the  continuing  pros- 
perity and  civilization  of  the  world. 

But  although  I  would  say  that  woman  is  not  fitted  to 
lake  the  lead  in  politics,  or  to  vote  at  elections,  yet 
would  I  recommend  to  all  men  in  political  life,  or  in  any 
other  situation,  generally  to  consult  female  friends  be- 
fore they  act  in  any  very  important  matters.  Their 
opinions  and  counsels  are  rarely  to  be  despised,  even 
in  politics.  The  politician  ought  always  to  be  p^s^sv*] 
of  their  views,  though  he  should  not  be  implicitly 
governed  by  them.  There  is  a  chain  of  connection 
running  through  and  binding  together  all  the  events  of 
this  world,  moral,  social,  religious,  and  political.  The 
mind  of  man,  to  act  with  perfect  wisdom  in  any  de- 
partment, must  survey  all  the  causes  and  events,  both 
great  and  small,  which  may  have  a  bearing  either  di- 
rect or  remote  on  the  issue  at  which  he  aims,  Now, 
although  man  may  be  able  to  generalize  more  extensive- 
ly, and  lake  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  events  which  are  passing  around  him,  yet  that 
very  generalization  and  comprehension  of  mind,  do 
often  make  him  overlook  those  little  causes,  those  secret 
motives,  those  nice  and  evanescent  springs  of  action, 
which  ore  frequently  the  real  causes  of  the  greatest 
events  transpiring  in  the  political  drama.  "It  was  not 
from  a  massive  bar  of  iron,  but  from  a  small  and  tiny 
needle,"  as  my  lord  Bacon  observes,  "that  we  dis- 
covered the  great  mysteries  of  nature."  And  thus  it 
frequently  happens,  that  by  looking  attentively  at  ap- 
parently unimportant  passions  or  small  events,  we  are 
enabled  to  arrive  at  the  true  causes  of  individual  and 
even  national  distinctions.  It  is  in  this  latter  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  that  the  sagacity  of  woman  is  in- 
finitely beyond  that  of  man.  She  divines  more  certainly 
than  he  all  those  secret  motives  of  the  heart,  and  de- 
tects more  readily  those  delicate,  invisible  springs  of 
action  which  so  frequently  control  the  course  of  events. 
She  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
character  of  that  mighty  influence  which  woman  exerts 
over  man  in  every  condition  of  life  in  which  he  may  be 
placed,  and  therefore  her  advice  is  never  to  be  neglected. 
In  reading  the  history  of  any  epoch,  I  always  consider 
my  reading  as  incomplete  until  I  can  peruse  the  histo- 
ries and  the  memoirs  written  by  females.  They  are 
almost  sure  to  fill  the  chasms  left  by  the  writers  of  our 
sex.  They  frequently  enter  some  of  the  penetrmU*  of 
the  mind  and  heart  which  are  inaccessible  to  man ; 
they  perceive  the  vibration  of  certain  chords  invisible 
to  our  duller  optics.  Their  views  may  often  be  partial, 
prejudiced,  and  incomplete,  yet  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  more  enlarged  and  philosophical  ac- 
counts of  other  writers,  they  enable  the  future  historian 
to  form  a  more  perfect,  more  consistent,  and  more  philo- 
sophical picture  of  the  whole. 
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Historians  have  sometimes  puzzled  their  brains  to 
assign  a  philosophical  cause  for  this  or  that  course  of 
conduct  of  a  great  statesman,  when  a  woman  would  have 
told  you  at  once  that  it  originated  from  some  little  family 
feud,  or  perhaps  from  an  ardent  attachment  to  some 
sweet,  coy,  unobtrusive,  timid  creature,  the  bare  men- 
tion of  whose  name  on  the  page  of  history  would 
crimson  her  cheeks  with  the  deep  blush  of  modesty. 
The  historian  may  be  puzzled  to  account  for  the  sudden 
and  injudicious  march  of  Mireschal  Villars,  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  army  of  France,  towards  Brussels.  Reader, 
the  true  cause  was  that  he  was  anxious  to  see  his  wife, 
who  was  staying  in  a  small  town  on  the  road  to  Brus- 
sels.* It  has  been  said  that  the  course  which  Cicero 
pursued  towards  the  conspirators  in  Rome,  resulted 
principally  from  the  instigation  of  Terentia,  who  had 
her  private  reasons  for  hating  them.  And  the  hatred 
of  the  great  orator  for  Clodius  the  Demagogue  was 
likewise  inspired  principally  by  his  wife  Terentia,  on 
account  of  her  jealousy  of  Clodia,  the  sister  of  Clodius, 
who  had  been  anxious  to  marry  Cicero.  Now  in  re- 
gard to  all  those  mora  impalpable  and  delicate  causes 
which  lake  their  origin  in  the  heart,  the  affections,  the 
social  relations,  woman  is  much  more  sagacious  than 
man ;  she  sees  them  when  they  escape  his  vision ;  and 
consequently  her  penetration  may  enable  her  to  make 
discoveries  or  applications  which  man  would  never 
have  thought  of.  Hence,  I  repeat  again,  the  counsel 
of  woman  ought  ever  to  be  taken  before  we  enter  upon 
important  events.  Dufrcsnay  has  shown  that  many 
conspiracies  even  have  failed  becnusc  not  confided  to 
woman.  And  many  a  man  who  has  kept  his  transac- 
tions secret  from  his  wife,  has  rued  the  consequences. 
Rousseau  tells  us  that  while  travelling  through  Switzer- 
land he  frequently  found  the  views  and  advice  of 
Tkerese  of  the  utmost  importance ;  sometimes  rescuing  I 
him  from  the  great  difficulties  that  surrounded  him, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  so  well  overcome  with- 
out her.  And  yet  he  tells  us  that  Bhe  was  not  a  well 
educated  woman.  The  fact  is,  woman  excels  man,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  in  attaining  her  present  purposes; 
her  invention  is  prompt,  her  boldness  happy,  and  her 
execution  facile. 

Even  the  warnings  and  cautions  of  women,  for  which 
no  good  reason  can  be  assigned,  ought  not  always  to  be 
disregarded.  They  are  frequently  inferences  drawn 
from  that  nice  discernment  and  tact  so  characteristic  of 
the  sex  amid  the  little  incidents  of  life,  or  from  their 
capability  of  reading  the  varying  features  of  the  human 
countenance,  or  marking  more  distinctly  the  altered 
shades  of  manner,  even  when  individuals  are  attempt- 
ing to  wear  the  mask  of  deception  and  hypocrisy. 
Caesar's  wife,  we  are  lold,  implored  him  not  to  go  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  Rome  on  the  fatal  day  of  the  Ides 
of  March ;  and  although  she  could  give  no  better  reasons 
for  her  solicitude  than  dreams,  visions,  and  strange  feel- 
ing** yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  were  pro- 
duced by  the  acute,  the  penetrating,  microscopic  observa- 
tion of  a  woman's  mind  upon  the  events  and  characters 
which  surrounded  her  in  Rome.  Brutus,  Cassias,  Dola- 
bella,  &c.  might  conceal  their  purposes  during  their 
daily  intercourse,  from  him  who  had  led  the  armies  of 

•This  celebrated  general  of  Louis  XIV.  according  to  St. 
Simon,  often  turned  hla  army  aside  from  the  great  object  which 
be  had  in  view,  from  aomc  such  causes  aa  these. 
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Rome  to  victory  in  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  Iltirium,  and 
had,  by  the  majesty  and  force  of  his  own  mind,  over- 
turned the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  grasped  in  his 
single  hand  the  sceptre  of  die  world,  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  were  unable  to  wear  that  countenance  and 
assume  those  manners  which  would  impose  upon  the 
more  minute  discernment  of  Cnssnr's  wife,  amid  the 
troubles,  solicitudes,  and  suspicions,  incident  to  a  season 
of  revolution.  Pontius  Pilate  would  have  released  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  quieted  a  troubled  conscience, 
if  he  had  given  heed  to  the  solemn  warning  of  his  wife, 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man,  (Jesus.)  Yet 
she  could  give  no  better  reason  for  her  warning,  than 
that  she  had  suffered  many  things  that  day  in  a  dream, 
because  of  him. 

Conversation — Epistolary  Writing. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative  merit* 
of  the  sexes,  in  that  most  pleasing  attitude  in  which  we 
generally  find  them  indulging  familiar  converse  in  the 
social  circle.  And  hero,  I  think,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
assign  the  palm  to  the  fair  sex.  The  social  talents  of 
woman  all  over  the  world,  where  her  education  is  not 
too  much  neglected,  are  superior  to  those  of  man.  Her 
conversation  we  generally  find  more  varied,  more  natu- 
ral, more  allied  with  lite  interesting  incidents  and  events 
of  life  than  that  of  man.  She  is  a  nicer,  and  more  acute 
observer  of  what  is  passing  around  her.  She  treasures 
up  more  interesting  details  and  occurrences;  she  is 
much  better  acquainted  with  that  most  interesting  of 
all  subjects,  the  play  of  the  social  and  amorous  affec- 
tions; and  she  studies  the  most  pleasing  and  fasci- 
nating manner  of  communicating  her  thoughts  to 
others;  hence  she  becomes  the  ornament  and  the  boast 
of  the  social  circle. 

Some  persons  may  imagine  the  conversational 
power  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  general  strength 
of  the  intellect,  and  that,  as  man  cultivates  tho  higher 
powers  of  the  mind  more  thoroughly  than  woman,  he 
must  therefore  excel  her  in  the  social  circle.  This, 
however,  is  very  far  from  being  true.  The  beauty  of 
conversation  depends  on  two  things:  1st.  On  the  cha- 
racter of  the  facts,  anecdotes,  knowledge,  Sec  which 
form  the  staple  of  what  is  said.  3d.  On  the  manner 
and  style  of  communicating  them.  Now  I  conceive  that 
the  subjects  most  generally  pleasing  in  promiscuous 
society,  are  not  thoso  of  a  deeply  philosophical  or  ab- 
stract character,  not  those  which  require  the  greatest 
stretch  of  intellect  to  comprehend,  but  those  subjects 
generally  which  have  reference  to  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences and  transactions  of  life ;  those  in  which  all  are 
interested,  and  which  all  can  comprehend:  those,  in 
fine,  which  concern  ourselves  immediately  and  particu- 
larly. Grave  disquisitions  and  lectures  on  abstract  sub- 
jects, arc  out  of  place  in  the  drawing  room  ;  those  who 
indulge  much  in  them  may  be  called  learned,  but  they 
are  generally  considered  intolerable  prosers.  The  divine 
who  is  always  talking  to  us  about  grace  and  its  opera- 
tion on  the  heart,  the  lawyer  who  is  lavish  of  his  pro- 
found learning  on  contingent  remainders  and  executory 
devises,  or  tho  physician  who  trie?  to  instruct  us  in  the 
mysteries  or  animal  Ufe,  by  recounting  theory  after 
theory  upon  the  subject,  are  ever  looked  upon  as  great 
bores  in  tho  social  circle.  Not  only,  however,  is  the 
character  of  the  subject  of  importance  in  conversation, 
but  there  must  be  variety.   No  matter  how  important 
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and  interesting  the  topic,  the  patience  of  a  company 
will  soon  be  worn  out  by  even  an  intelligent  and  fluent 
man  who  will  discourse  of  nothing  else.  The  most  in- 
sufferable of  all  bores,  says  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey, 
is  the  man  whose  mind  is  engrossed  with  one  single 
subject,  who  thinks  of  no  other,  and  of  course  talks  of 
no  other. 

So  far  as  the  subject  matter,  or  materiel  of  con  versation 
is  concerned,  let  us  enter  a  little  into  the  metaphysics  of 
the  subject,  and  see,  upon  philosophical  principles,  how 
woman  becomes  superior  to  man  in  this  respect. 

The  principle  of  association,  or  of  suggestion  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  more  recent  writers  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  is  the  groat  and  controlling  law  of 
the  mental  frame;  it  is  that  principle  which  enables  us 
to  supply  all  our  wants,  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  to  call 
up  the  knowledge  of  the  post,  to  look  into  the  unde- 
veloped events  of  the  future.    It  is  this  associating 
faculty  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  truly  the  master 
workman  of  the  mind.    Its  agency  is  requisite  in  the 
action  of  all  our  mental  powers,  and  consequently  in 
pointing  out  the  intellectual  differences  between  the 
sexes,  it  is  proper  never  to  lose  sight  of  so  important 
a  modifier  of  mental  character.    Metaphysicians  tell  us 
that  there  are  three  principles  or  laws,  according  to 
which  the  association  of  ideas  operates.    1st.  Resem- 
blance. 2d.  Contiguity  in  lime  or  place.  And  3d.  Con- 
trast.   Now  if  we  examine  into  these  three  divisions, 
we  shall  find  each  one  susceptible  of  a  subdivision  into 
two  classes,  marked  and  distinct    Thus  1st.  There 
may  be  resemblance  in  the  objects  themselves.   Or  2d. 
In  the  effects  or  emotions  which  they  excite.    For  ex- 
ample, I  see  a  man — he  is  like,  in  face  and  feature,  to 
one  I  knew  well  in  France — I  think  immediately  of  the 
Frenchman :  here  is  resemblance  in  objects  themselves. 
I  see  a  violent  hurricane — it  reminds  me  of  the  deso- 
lating ravages  of  a  Zenghis  Khan,  or  Tamerlane :  here 
is  resemblance  in  the  effects,  and  not  in  the  objects 
themselves.    I  hear  the  cooing  of  the  dove,  and  I  think 
of  the  gentleness  and  innocence  of  the  child.    I  hear  a 
man  reviling  and  blaspheming  his  God,  and  I  think  of 
midnight  darkness:  here  is  similarity  in  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  objects.   A  corresponding  division  may 
be  made  of  contrast.   Thus  I  see  a  dwarf,  and  he  calls 
instantly  to  my  mind  the  largest  man  I  ever  saw :  this 
is  contrast  in  the  objects.   I  see  a  raging,  destructive 
lion,  and  think  immediately  of  the  meek  and  humble 
Saviour  of  the  world:  here  is  contrast  in  the  effects.  I 
see  the  white  and  tender  lily  on  the  drooping  stalk,  and 
I  think  of  the  fiendish  passions  of  a  Macbeth  or  a 
Richard:  here  is  contrast  in  the  emotions  excited  by 
the  objects.   Lastly,  contiguity  in  time  and  place  may 
be  divided  into  casual  and  fixed  ;  thus  I  sec  a  man  to- 
day whom  I  saw  yesterday  in  company  with  another: 
I  instantly  think  of  that  other.    I  hear  th«  last  eclipse 
mentioned,  I  think  of  the  place  1  was  in  at  that  time, 
the  company  I  was  with,  the  anecdotes  told,  &c  In  the 
first  instance  we  have  casual  contiguity  in  place,  and  in 
the  second  in  place  and  time  both.    I  see  the  moon  on 
the  meridian,  and  think  of  the  tides  in  our  rivers.  I 
see  a  magnet,  and  I  think  of  its  attraction  for  iron  ;  here 
is  necessary  contiguity  in  time,  and  in  the  last  instance 
in  place  too.    Upon  this  last  species  of  contiguity  is 
dependent  that  most  important  of  all  relations,  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  premises  and  conclusions. 


In  unison  with  the  division  here  made  of  the  asso- 
ciating principles,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  character  of 
three  distinct  orders  of  mind,  which  will  of  course  ap- 
pear widely  different  in  the  conversational  displays  of 
the  social  circle.  There  is,  first,  the  common  mind. 
associating  its  ideas  together  by  palpable  resemblance 
or  contrast  among  them,  and  by  the  mere  casual  and 
loose  contiguity  m  time  and  place.  Secondly,  the  porii- 
cal  or  sentimental  mind,  associating  principally  by  re- 
semblance or  contrast  in  the  effects  produced  by  objects 
or  the  emotions  which  they  excite.  And  thirdly,  the 
philosophical  mind,  associating  principally  by  necessary 
contiguity  in  time  and  place,  by  cause  and  effect,  pre* 
mixes  and  conclusions. 

Such  a  mind  as  the  first,  is  most  impressed  with  the 
details  and  occurrences  around.  It  n«-ver  ascends  to  the 
original  contemplation  of  ideas  and  thoughts  which 
belong  to  the  region  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  It  may, 
it  is  true,  recollect  sometimes,  distant  and  beautiful 
analogies,  or  even  philosophical  associations,  but  it  is 
purely  because  it  has  heard  these  things  spoken  of  by 
others,  and  not  from  original  conception.  Such  a  mind 
has  no  creative  power  of  its  own  ;  as  it  receives  so  does 
it  pour  forth,  without  alteration.  It  has  been  well  com- 
pared to  the  cistern  into  which  water  is  poured  ;  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  turn  the  cock  and  out  it  comes 
(as  one  of  our  newspaper  editors  recently  observed,  in 
relation  to  a  different  subject,)  "water,  dirt,  sticks, 
bugs,  pine  tags  and  all!"  Such  a  mind  has  no  pro- 
ductite  power  whatever.  In  this  flood  of  details,  you 
see  no  connecting  principle  like  cause  and  effect,  pre- 
mises and  conclusions,  &c — but  this  thing  is  remem- 
bered because  it  is  like  that.  This  fact  is  now  related 
because  it  was  spoken  at  the  same  time  with  that,  or 
in  the  same  place.  Such  an  individual  as  this  has,  as 
Diderot  expresses  it,  "une  tete  meublee  d'un  grand 
nombre  de  choses  disparates,"  which  he  says  resembles 
a  library  with  mismatched  books,  or  a  German  compi- 
lation garnished,  without  reason  and  without  taste, 
with  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Such  individuals  as  these  are  more  pleasing  and 
amusing  to  us  in  conversation,  when  the  mind  is  not 
otherwise  engaged,  than  most  of  us  are  willing  to  allow. 
They  spread  before  us  a  promiscuous  feast  of  neighbor- 
hood news,  and  like  Mathews  the  comedian,  although 
there  be  but  one  speaker,  they  give  you  the  sayings,  the 
conjectures,  the  shrugs,  and  the  tcmfci  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  and  thus  give  to  their  communications  quite 
a  dramatic  effect.  Barbers,  midwives,  seamstresses, 
hostesses,  &c  cultivate  this  kind  of  association  to  the 
greatest  pilch  of  perfection-  Their  professions  may  be 
said  to  demand  iu 

Such  individuals,  when  called  into  court  to  give  testi- 
mony, are  sometimes  exceedingly  amusing,  from  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  detail  all,  even  the  roost 
minute  circumstances,  and  when  interrupted  because 
of  the  irrelevancy  or  illegality  of  their  testimony,  tbey 
are  very  apt  to  begin  again  at  the  very  beginning  of 
their  narrative.  In  the  minuteness  of  their  remem- 
brances they  are  like  Mrs.  Ctuickly  in  the  play,  when 
she  wishes  to  make  Falstaff  remember  the  lime  when 
he  promised  to  marry  her.*  The  Cicerone  of  Italy 
have  generally  memories  of  the  same  description. 

*  This  has  generally  been  adduced  by  the  metaphjrak'iai* 
since  the  timo  of  Lord  Karnes,  as  an  exemplification  of  lb* 
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Individuals  of  this  character  are  the  little  chroniclers 
of  the  day.  They  are  the  little  historians  of  the  little 
events  transpiring  around  them.  They  form  a  sort  of 
cement  for  society — they  furnish  a  species  of  connecting 
link  between  the  prist  and  the  present.  They  embalm 
for  a  few  years  the  memory  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  The  small- 
est and  greatest  of  the  human  race  love  fame.  The 
temple  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  down  for  fame,  and  it  is 
the  character  which  I  have  just  been  describing  that 
gives  a  little  fame  to  classes  that  would  never  have  been 
heard  of,  and  in  old  age  such  a  being  can  tell  the  young 
around  him  of  the  deeds  and  achievements  of  their  sires 
and  grandsires  and  great  grandsires.  Such  individuals 
as  these  are  remarkable  for  very  exact  memories,  and 
as  they  are  never  persons  of  much  comprehension  of 
mind,  it  has  been  generally  imagined  that  good  memo- 
ries are  rarely  accompanied  with  good  understanding*. 
Hence  the  couplet  of  Pope, 

"  When  in  the  mind  the  Memory  prevails, 
The  more  solid  power  of  the  undemanding  fails." 

This  however  is  but  one  form  which  the  memory  as- 
sumes, and  consequently  we  must  draw  no  enlarged  in- 
ferences from  it.  Women  have  generally  much  more 
of  this  memory  than  men.  The  sphere  in  which  they 
move,  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
lesser  necessity  on  their  part  for  original  thought  and 
action  of  raind,  all  lend  to  produce  this  character. 

The  second  class  of  mind,  according  to  the  division 
made  above,  is  the  poetic  or  sentimental — that  spe- 
cies of  mind  which  associates  by  the  more  distant  anal- 
ogies and  resemblances,  or  contrast  in  objects,  in  their 
effects,  or  in  the  emotions  which  they  excite.  Imagina- 
tion is  the  essence  of  such  a  mind  as  this.  It  enables 
us  to  see  resemblances  and  contrasts  where  others  see 
none,  "How  many  are  there,"  says  Doct.  Brown, 
"  who  have  seen  an  old  oak,  half  leafless  amid  the 
younger  trees  of  the  forest,  and  who  are  capable  of  re- 
membering it  when  they  think  of  the  forest  itself,  or  of 
events  that  happened  there  !  But  it  is  to  the  mind  of 
Lucan  that  it  rues  by  analogy,  to  the  conception  of  a 
veteran  chief: 

"  Stat  magnl  nommhi  umbra 
Qualia  frugifero  que  reus  sublimit  in  agro." 

What  a  scene  for  the  enjoyment  of  love  and  friend- 
ship—what a  group  of  delightful  and  beautiful  images 
has  Virgil  brought  together  in  two  lines  of  his  Eclogues! 

minute  memory,  and  it  illustrate*  ao  well  (he  remarks  which  1 
have  been  making  above,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  it  in  a 
foot  note. 

FaUtaff.   What  ii  the  gross  turn  that  1  owe  thee  ? 

Hotteu.  Marry,  If  thou  wast  an  honest  man,  thyself  and 
thy  money  too.  Thou  didat  swear  to  me  on  a  parcel  gui  goblet, 
siuing  In  my  Dolphin  Chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea 
coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  In  Whitsun  week,  when  the  prince 
broke  thy  head  for  likening  bim  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor, 
thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to 
marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny 
it ?  Did  not  good  wife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then, 
and  call  me  gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vin- 
egar -,  telling  its  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns  ;  whereby  thou 
didsi  desire  to  eat  some  ;  whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a 
green  wound.  And  didst  not  thou  when  she  was  gone  down 
stairs  desire  me  to  be  no  more  familiarity  with  such  poor  people, 
saying  that  ere  long  tbey  should  call  me  Madame  t  and  didst  thou 
not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee 
now  to  thy  book  oath,  deny  k  if  thou  cansC»-See  Part,  He*.  4, 
Act  M.  Scenes. 


"  Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prala  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus :  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  bvo." 

Many  have  seen  a  starling  in  a  cage,  but  it  is  a  Sterne 
who  in  imagination  sees  a  captive  in  his  dungeon,  half 
wasted  away  with  long  expectation  and  confinement. 
Pale  and  feverish,  the  western  breeze  for  thirty  years 
had  not  funned  his  blood.  He  sees  him  sitting  upon 
the  ground  in  the  farthest  corner,  on  a  little  straw, 
alternately  his  chair  and  bed,  with  a  little  calendar  of 
small  sticks,  and  etching  with  a  rusty  nail  another  day 
of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap. 

When  this  species  of  association  is  dwelt  on  too  much 
the  individual  is  characterized  by  a  sort  of  sickly,  mor- 
bid sentimentality,  which  is  both  highly  unnatural, 
and  very  disagreeable.  He  is  ever  trying  to  display 
the  effects  of  what  Mary  Woolstonecraft  calls  a  "  pump- 
ed up  passion.''  Those  writers  whom  Dr.  Smith  in  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  calls  whining  philoso- 
phers, possess  minds  of  this  order.  They  can  never  see 
happiness  in  one  part  of  the  world  but  to  reflect  on  the 
misery  which  is  experienced  in  another.  Is  our  country 
at  peace,  happy  and  prosperous,  then  rejoice  not  at  it, 
for  there  are  millions  of  human  beings  suffering  in  Chi- 
na, Japan,  Hindostan,  and  Bengal.  Thompson's  wri- 
tings are  deeply  imbued  with  this  whining  philosophy, 
and  so  perhaps  arc  Cowper's,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  stale  of  his  mind. 

It  is,  however,  the  association  by  distant  resemblances 
in  objects,  by  analogies  in  effects  and  in  emotions 
which  furnishes  the  mmd  with  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting materials  for  social  converse.  Such  a  mind  is 
what  the  world  calls  brilliant.  We  soon  lire  of  it,  how- 
ever, if  it  does  not  occasionally  relax,  and  give  us  a  few 
of  those  details  and  minuti*,  which  belong  to  the  mind  of 
the  first  order  in  our  division.  As  was  said  of  the  poe- 
try of  Thomas  Moore,  we  do  not  like  always  to  feed 
upon  the  whip  syllabubs,  we  soon  become  hungry  for 
bread  and  meat. 

Sueh  a  mind  as  the  one  I  have  just  been  describing, 
has  rarely  a  very  accurate  or  exact  memory.  The 
imagination  is  loo  active  for  the  fidelity  of  the  memory. 
Pope  has  well  asserted,  that 

"Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away." 

Men  possessing  such  minds  as  these  rarely  make  good 
historians  or  profound  philosophers.  They  neither  nar- 
rate with  fidelity,  nor  can  they  philosophize  with  ability. 
Their  imagination  gilds  and  varnishes  the  knowledge 
they  have  accumulated-  Events,  as  Boswell  expresses 
it,  grow  mellote  in  their  memories.*  But  for  this  very 
reason  do  they  become  exceedingly  brilliant  in  conver- 
sation, when  they  have  the  power  of  communicating 
their  ideas  well.  Mr.  Stewart  tells  os  that  Boswell 
himself  was  a  striking  exemplification  of  his  own  re- 
mark, "for  his  slories,"  says  Mr.  S.  "which  I  have 
often  listened  to  with  delight,  seldom  failed  to  improve 
wonderfully  in  such  a  keeping  as  his  memory  afforded. 
They  were  much  more  amusing  than  even  his  printed 
anecdotes;  the  latter  were  deprived  of  every  chance  of 
this  sort  of  improvement,  by  th»  ~  -;upulous  fidelity  with 
which  (probably  from  -  distrust  of  the  accuracy 

•  "'haveof'-  ..ienced,"  says  Boswell  in  bis  tour  through 
the  ..  Dr.  Johnson,  «« that  scenes  through  which  a 

man  h-  tmprot*  »y  lying  in  the  memory :  they  grow 

mtUau." 
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of  hia  recollection)  he  was  accustomed  to  record  every 
conversation  which  he  thought  interesting,  a  few  hour* 
after  it  took  place." 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  mind  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  it  may  be  said  that  although  a 
few  men  may  cultivate  it  to  a  much  higher  pilch  of  per- 
fection than  it  is  generally  found  to  exist  among  women, 
yet  taking  the  sexes  together,  it  is  rather  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  weaker  sex,  at  least  in  as  much  as  the 
associations  are  dependent  on  similarity  or  contrast  in 
emotions.  Women,  taking  the  whole  sex  together,  have 
undoubtedly  more  imagination  than  men,  especially  in- 
flation to  what  I  would  term  the  sentimental  and  ro- 
mantic portions  of  our  nature.  They  have  nicer  discern- 
ment and  tact,  more  feeling,  sympathy,  emotion  and  curi- 
osity of  all  descriptions,  and  so  far  as  these  furnish  mate- 
rials for  association,  they  arc  superior  to  our  sex.  Now 
these  are  precisely  the  materials  which  are  most  inter- 
esting when  properly  clothed  in  the  fascinating  unaffec- 
ted phraseology  of  a  well  educated  lady.  Moreover, 
although  men  may  perhaps  display  more  originality 
generally  in  the  species  of  association  falling  under  our 
second  division,  yet  I  apprehend  for  that  very  reason 
they  have  less  variety,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  sec,  less 
quickness  and  case  in  calling  up  their  associations. 

The  third  class  of  minds,  according  to  our  arrange- 
ments is  the  philosophical  mind — that  which  associates 
principally  by  the  relation  of  necessary  contiguity  in 
time  and  place,  by  cause  and  effect,  premises  and  con- 
clusions. This  is  undoubtedly  the  mind  of  the  first 
quality,  and  much  the  rarest  in  the  human  family. 
Knowledge,  however,  which  is  acquired  by  associations 
of  this  character,  is  too  abstruse  and  unintelligible  to 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  be  interesting  in  the  so- 
cial circle,  and  persons  who  have  this  order  of  mind 
rarely  have  the  other  two  in  any  perfection,  and  conse- 
quently their  conversation  is  not  of  that  attractive  char- 
acter which  pleases  by  its  ease,  grace,  and  variety.  In- 
dividuals of  this  character  very  rarely  display  a  good 
memory  for  mere  words  and  details.  Their  knowledge 
is  arranged  under  certain  general  principles,  and  when 
they  wish  to  arrive  at  the  detail,  they  are  obliged  to 
reason  down  from  the  principle  to  the  fact  which  is 
arranged  under  it  Such  a  mind  has  rather  a  know- 
ledge of  general  principles,  than  of  particular  facts  and 
incidents.  General  abstract  subjects  rarely  produce 
much  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  mass.  This  is  one 
reason  why  divines,  who  have  the  most  grand  and  sub- 
lime theme  to  descant  on,  nevertheless  often  fail  to 
produce  much  effect  on  their  audiences.  Their  subject, 
although  grand,  is  yet  a  general  one.  The  vices  against 
which  they  preach  are  the  vices  of  the  human  race 
The  awful  judgment  of  which  they  speak,  is  a  judg- 
ment to  come  at  some  indefinite  time  hereafter.  Man- 
kind to  be  moved  and  interested  must  be  addressed  spe- 
cially and  personally.  You  must  not  come  before  them 
clothed  in  abstractions  and  generalizations.  Look  to  that 
celebrated  sermon  of  Massillon,  pronounced  by  Voltaire 
in  his  article  on  Eloquence,  in  the  Encyclopedic  Fran- 
caw,  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  effusions  of  modern 
times,  and  examine  particularly  that  portion  which 
had  so  startling  an  effect  on  the  audience  as  to  make 
them  spring  simultaneously  from  their  seals,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  elo- 
quent divine  dropped  all  his  abstractions  and  generali- 


ties and  applied  his  subject  to  those  very  persons  who 
were  listening  to  him.  Je  m'arre te  *  tout,  roea  freres, 
qui  lies  id  assemblers.  Je  nc  parlc  plus  au 
hommes,"  &c  And  again,  "  Je  suppose  que 
votre  derniere  heure,  el  la  fin  de  l'univcrs ;  que  lea 
cieux  vonl  s'oirvrir  sur  vos  tftles — Jesus  Christe  par- 
aim:  dans  sa  gloire  au  milieu  de  ce  temple,*  &c 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  men  much  oflener  have  minds 
of  the  third  class  in  our  arrangement  than  women  ;  not 
because  there  is  any  natural  difference  between  the 
sexes  in  this  particular,  but  because  ours  is  placed  in  a 
situation  requiring  the  cultivation  of  this  species  of 
mind  more  than  the  other.  Our  professions  and  occu- 
pations exert,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  more  effectual  demand 
for  the  development  of  this  order  of  intellect,  than 
those  of  woman.  Men  in  their  passage  through  life, 
are  obliged  to  examine  into  the  necessary  connection 
between  events;  they  must  adapt  means  to  ends; 
they  must  attain  their  purposes  by  well  arranged  plans, 
according  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Woman, 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  nature  of  the  sphere  in  which 
she  moves,  and  the  character  of  the  occupations  in 
which  she  is  engaged,  is  more  conversant  with  objects 
than  with  their  necessary  connections  and  relations. 
She  is  not  obliged  to  arrange  so  many  concatenated 
plans;  her  mind  is  more  alive  to  the  perception  of  the 
objects  around  her,  and  less  to  the  causa  rerum.  Her 
feelings  and  sympathies  are  most  exquisite,  but  she 
attends  less  to  their  relations  and  dependences.  She 
is  in  fine  a  creature  of  emotion  rather  than  of  philo- 
sophy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  women  rarely  make  good 
metaphysicians,  although  their  feelings  and  sympathies 
are  of  the  most  exquisite  character.  Yet  they  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon  them — arranging  them 
into  classes,  according  to  their  necessary  connections, 
and  thence  deducing  the  general  principles  and  laws  of 
the  mind.  Mr.  Stewnrt  says  that  the  taste  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind  is  rarer  among  the  sex, 
titan  even  for  pure  mathematics.  He  seems  to  think 
that  there  arc  but  two  names  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
female  authors,  at  all  celebrated  for  deep  metaphysical 
research— Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Stael;  and 
he  deems  it  not  unfortunate  for  the  world  that  the  for- 
mer was  early  diverted  from  such  unattractive  specu- 
lations, to  that  more  brilliant  career  of  literature  which 
she  has  pursued  with  so  unrivalled  a  reputation.* 


•  In  regard  to  Madame  de  Biael,  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
although  certainly  an  able  metaphysician—  perhaps  the  very 
ablest  that  ha«  ever  appeared  of  her  sex— yet  you  see  throoih- 
out  her  writings  the  character  of  the  woman.  Her  isolated 
aphorism*  and  maxims  are  most  splendid  ;  but  when  you  cone 
to  examine  any  one  of  her  productions  as  a  whole,  you  see  the 
want  of  system  and  complete  connection  between  the  part". 
Her  descriptions  of  our  emotions  and  feelings  are  almost  unrival- 
led  for  pathos  and  beauty  ;  but  when  she  would  put  together  the 
different  parts  of  the  mind,  and  sketch  out  a  heroine  or  a  hero— 
a  Cermne  or  her  lorer—  she  presents  incongruous  bcinrs  »och 
as  nature  never  produces.  Her  mind,  after  all,  was  but  the 
mind  of  a  woman— a  mind  that  could  furnish  the  Tery  best  ma- 
terials in  the  world  for  a  philosopher  to  weave  inta  his  systems- 
a  mind  too  susceptible  of  emotion  to  philosophize  on  abstract 
principles— a  mind  that  relied  on  feeling,  rather  than  reason,  to 
guide  it  to  truth.  In  her  work  on  the  French  Revolution,  though 
certainly  very  able,  you  see  how  her  mind  is  warped  by  her 
affection  for  her  father,  (M.  Neckcr.)  You  see  how  her  concep- 
tions of  the  Revolution  as  a  whole,  are  biassed  and  prejudiced  by 
a  consideration  of  the  scenes  and  evci.u  uaospuitif 
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Having  described  three  distinct  and  separate  orders 
of  mind,  remarkable  for  different  kinds  of  associations, 
and  all  widely  differing  in  the  possession  of  that  infor- 
mation suited  to  social  converse,  I  come  now  to  com- 
pare the  sexes  together,  in  relation  to  the  second  point 
essential  to  conversation,  the  power  of  communicating 
our  knowledge  pleasantly  and  attractively  to  others.  He 
undoubtedly  is  the  most  pleasing  companion  in  the  social 
circle  whose  mind  is  of  that  capacious,  well  stored 
kind  that  is  capable  of  ranging  at  will  through  tho  va- 
rious classes  of  associations  just  pointed  out,  giving  you 
at  one  time  connections  and  relations  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples, or  philosophical  deductions — at  another,  of  anal- 
ogies between  objects,  effects,  and  emotions— and  at 
another,  interesting  and  circumstantial  details  of  the 
common  events  of  every  day  life.  "Conversation," 
says  a  modern  writer,  "  may  be  compared  to  a  lyre 
with  seven  chords — philosophy,  art,  poetry,  politics, 
love,  scandal,  and  the  weather.   There  are  some  pro- 
fessors who,  like  Pagnnini,  'can  discourse  most  elo- 
quent music*  upon  one  string  only,  and  some  who  can 
grasp  the  whole  instrument,  and  with  a  master's  hand, 
sound  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  its  compass." 
Such  individuals  as  these  are  very  rare.    Perhaps  Dr. 
Johnson,*  Mcintosh  and  Coleridge  might  be  cited  as 
specimens  in  England,  and  Schlcgel  in  Germany.  In- 
dividuals of  this  character  are  very  rare,  because  in  the 
first  place,  there  are  very  few  whose  minds  are  capable 
of  ranging  through  the  whole  extent  of  knowledge ; 
and  secondly,  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  those 
possessing  the  information,  might  be  able  to  communi- 
cate it  to  others  with  that  brilliancy  of  diction,  and 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  matter  and  its  quantity, 
which  will  insure  complete  success  in  the  social  circle. 

I  will  make  a  few  promiscuous  remarks  on  these  two 
points.  Men  of  deeply  philosophic  minds,  are  almost 
sure,  from  the  character  of  their  speculations,  to  glide 
imperceptibly  into  habits  of  abstraction,  and  to  with- 
draw their  attention  from  the  scenes  and  occurren- 
ces transpiring  around  litem,  to  the  contemplation  of 
that  world  of  thought  in  which  they  dwell.  Their 
thoughts  are  not  the  thoughts  of  other  men  ;  the  world 
in  which  lh«y  live  is  not  the  world  of  others.  A  New- 
ton, while  wrapt  in  these  philosophic  visions,  can  sit 
for  hours  in  the  cold,  half  dressed,  eyes  fixed,  uncon- 
scious of  all  around  him ;  he  can  forget  to  dine ;  he 
can,  in  fine,  forget  himself,  his  friends,  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  An  Adam  Smith,  while  studying  the 
great  laws  which  regulate  the  accumulation,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  wealth,  can  so  far  forget  him- 
self and  the  world,  as  to  mimic  with  his  cane,  a  soldier, 
who  presents  arms  to  him  through  respect,  and  march 
after  him  when  he  moves  off;  he  can  be  present  when 
toasts  are  drunk,  and  know  nothing  of  what  is  passing. f 


immediately  around  her,  and  concerning  her  family.  Goethe 
seems  to  think  thai  Madame  de  Stael  had  no  idea  what  duty 
meant,  so  completely  waa  she  a  creature  of  feeling. 

*  Johnson's  style  in  conversation  must  have  been  too  grandilo. 
quent  and  studied,  to  have  admitted  of  that  variety  and  eaae  so 
necc««ary  to  the  social  circle. 

t  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Smith  was  one  day  present,  when  the  toast 
to  "  absent  friends"  was  drank  by  the  company.  A  friend  who 
■at  by  the  Doctor,  told  him  that  he  had  just  been  toasted,  where- 
upon he  thanked  the  company  for  the  honor,  and  apologised  for 
his  absence  of  mind,  very  much  of  course  to  the  amusement  of 
his  friends  so  well  aware  of  his  habits  of  abstraction. 


Minds  of  this  order  are  almost  sure  to  neglect  associa- 
tions of  a  lighter  character.    They  fail  to  acquire  that 
species  of  information  which  is  most  pleasing  in  con- 
versation.   And,  moreover,  they  arc  apt  to  have  w  hat 
are  called  alow  memories ;  they  cannot  call  up  their 
knowledge  quick,  and  utter  it  with  volubility.  The 
process  by  which  they  hive  their  wisdom  is  slow  and 
tedious,  depending  on  patient  thought,  and  persevering 
reflection.    Such  a  mind  has  been  compared,  in  the 
social  circle,  to  a  ship  of  the  line  run  a  ground  in  a 
creek.   It  is  too  massive  and  ponderous  for  the  element 
and  space  in  which  it  floats.    It  is  said  that  Newton 
was  rather  slow  and  dull  in  conversation  even  upon  phi- 
osophical  subjects.    Many  an  individual  in  Europe,  of 
far  inferior  genius,  was  more  brilliant  in  conversation 
than  himself,  even  upon  his  own  discoveries.  Des- 
cartes, whose  mind  was  of  the  first  order,  was  silent  in 
mixed  company.    It  was  said  that  he  received  his 
intellectual  wealth  from  nature  in  toUd  Intra,  not  in  cur- 
rent coin.*   Men  like  these  are  better  pleased  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  solid  wealth  in  their  possession, 
than  with  the  means  of  making  it  glitter  and  attract 
the  gaze  of  the  world.   They  value  ideas  more  than 
words — knowledge  more  than  the  media  of  communica- 
tion. They  think  it  better,  as  Spurzheim  on  Education 
says,  to  have  two  ideas  with  one  mode  of  expressing 
them,  than  one  idea  with  two  modes  of  expression.  Such 
men  as  these  then  are  apt,  unless  stimulated  by  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  be  deficient,  first,  in  that  va- 
riety requisite  for  agreeable  conversation,  and  second- 
ly, in  the  style  and  power  of  communicating  their  ideas 
to  others. 

Again,  men  of  poetic  or  miscellaneous  minds,  pos- 
sessing that  varied  store  of  knowledge  and  thought  so 
well  calculated  to  form  the  staple  of  conversation,  may 
nevertheless,  from  various  causes,  be  unable  to  make 
any  display  in  the  social  circle.  They  may  write  beau- 
tifully whilst  they  converse  badly.  Addison's  dulncss 
in  company  is  well  known.  Peter  Corneille,  who  has 
been  called  the  Shakspeare  of  France,  it  is  said,  did  not 
$ptak  correctly  that  language  of  which  he  was  so  per- 
fect a  master  in  his  composition.  His  answer  to  his 
friends,  when  laughing  at  his  spoken  language  was, 
"/am  not  the  lets  Peter  Corneille  /"  Virgil  is  said  to 
have  been  dull  in  the  social  circle.  La  Fontaine,  whose 
writing  was  the  very  model  of  poetry,  was  coarse, 
heavy,  and  stupid  in  conversation.  Chaucer's  silence 
was  said  to  be  much  more  agreeable  than  his  talking. 
And  Dryden  says  of  himself,  "  My  conversation  is 
slow  and  dull,  my  humor  saturnine  and  reserved."  Thus 
do  we  find  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  be  stored  with  pleasing  and  varied  knowledge, 
in  order  that  we  may  con  vet  se  well  ;  but  we  must 
have  besides  the  power  of  communicating  that  know- 
ledge  agreeably  to  others— a  power  which  is  by  no 
means  universally  coupled  with  the  knowledge. 

Let  us  then  for  a  moment  examine  into  the  character 
of  woman  in  this  respect.  We  have  already  seen  that 
she  has  more  of  the  proper  materiel  for  conversation  than 

*  The  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  this  respect  is  well 
known.  He  did  not,  during  his  whole  parliamentary  career,  make 
one  single  lucid,  perspicuous  speech.  In  fact,  his  speaking  was 
alruost  unintelligible ;  and  yet  his  course  of  conduct,  although 
that  of  an  usurper  and  tyrant,  marks  most  generally,  clearness  of  ~ 
judgment,  and  great  decision  of  character.  Of  course  I  am  not 
here  considering  hts  moral  character,  which  was  detestable. 
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man.  If  then  her  power  and  manner  of  communi- 1 
eating  be  better,  die  may  certainly  be  pronounced  his 
superior  in  the  social  circle.  In  the  first  place  I  would 
remark,  that  she  has  in  general  much  less  profes- 
sional bins  than  mnn.  When  men  arrive  at  the  age  of 
maturity,  they  generally  engage  in  some  one  profession 
or  occupation,  which  employs  most  of  their  time  and 
exertion.  Their  intellectual  characters  are,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  modelled  by  their  employments.  Hence  an 
inaptitude  to  acquire  what  docs  not  belong  to  one's 
business — an  indocility  upon  all  subjects  not  strictly 
professional.  1  recollect  once  to  have  been  a  member 
of  a  country  debating  society,  in  which  wc  had  divines, 
lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  schoolmasters,  &c;  and  upon 
all  topics  discussed,  it  was  easy  to  determine  at  once 
the  profession  of  the  speaker.  You  saw  immediately 
the  professional  bias  and  the  professional  language  and 
knowledge.  Woman  is  in  general,  except  so  far  as 
affected  by  her  husband,  free  from  this  influence,  which 
is  so  unfavorable  to  that  varied  and  brilliant  conversa- 
tion suited  to  promiscuous  society. 

Again,  the  social  circle  is  the  field  in  which  woman 
wins  her  trophies,  displays  her  accomplishments,  and 
achieves  her  conquest*.  The  art  of  pleasing  by  con- 
versation is  all  and  all  to  her.  The  power  of  colloquial 
display  is  her  greatest  accomplishment — her  most  irre- 
sistible weapon.  Hence,  while  man  in  general  aims  to 
make  himself  plain  and  perspicuous,  woman  endeavors 
not  only  to  be  understood,  but  to  delight  and  fascinate 
the  hearer  at  the  same  time  by  her  style  and  manner. 
"  Man  in  conversation,"  says  Rousseau,  "  has  need  of 
knowledge — woman  of  taste."  We  are  instructed  pro- 
foundly in  a  few  thingt  by  the  conversation  of  an  intel- 
ligent man.  The  conversation  of  woman  embraces 
many  thingt,  and  though  we  may  not  be  profoundly  in- 
structed in  any,  yet  wc  have  a  living  and  moving  pano- 
ramic view  presented  to  the  mind,  which  sooths  and 
charms  it  by  the  beauty,  variety,  and  brilliancy  of  the 
parts.  Rousseau  was  so  struck  with  the  differences  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  conversation,  that  he  seems  (I  think 
erroneously)  to  imagine  a  natural  difference  in  this 
respect  between  them.  "  Women,"  says  he,  "  have  a 
more  flexible  tongue :  they  speak  sooner,  more  easily, 
and  more  agreeably  than  men.  They  are  accused  of 
speaking  more.  That  is  just  as  it  should  be;  this 
should  be  considered  an  ornament  of  the  sex,  and  not  a 
reproach-  Their  mouth  and  eyes  have  the  same  acti- 
vity, and  for  the  same  reason." 

The  occupations  of  women  are  generally  of  such  o 
character  as  to  allow  full  scope  for  their  conversational 
talents,  while  their  work  is  advancing.  Knitting,  sew- 
ing, &c  invite  to  a  free  use  of  the  tongue,  while  the 
occupations  of  men  will  generally  allow  of  no  such  in- 
dulgence. Moreover,  the  business  of  woman  is  oftener 
social ;  it  can  be  carried  on  in  society ;  whereas  thai 
of  man  cannot,  being  generally  much  more  solitary. 
This  difference  in  the  occupations  of  the  two,  produces 
a  much  greater  effect  on  the  social  differences  between 
the  sexes  than  most  persons  are  aware  of.  Lastly,  the 
greater  docility  of  woman,  her  greater  susceptibility  to 
impression,  have  a  tendency  to  generate  more  conver- 
sational talent  than  is  developed  in  man.  Woman,  as 
we  have  frequently  remarked,  is  made  physically 
weaker  than  man;  she  is,  therefore,  dependent  on 
him,  and  looks  up  to  him  as  a  protector.   Man  is  the 


governing  member  of  the  human  family  all  over  the 
world.  Woman  submits  to  his  guidance  and  direction. 
She  adapts  herself  to  him,  and  endeavors  to  conform  to 
his  nature.  Hence  a  quiet  submissiveness  on  the  port 
of  the  weaker  sex  to  control  and  dictation,  even  when 
very  intelligent,  and  able  to  act  for  themselves.  I  have 
known  intelligent  women  look  up  to  their  husbands  for 
direction  in  most  matters,  and  with  pleasure  submit  to 
their  will,  when  it  was  evident  to  the  whole  world  that 
they  were  vastly  superior  in  intellectual  endowments 
to  those  whose  dictation  and  direction  they  thus  seemed 
to  court.  All  a  woman's  ambition  is  for  the  promotion 
of  her  husband.  Her  own  elevation  is  generally  a 
secondary  matter,  because  always  derived  from  hi*. 
Shakspcare  mokes  even  the  fiendish  acts  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  to  proceed  from  a  desire  to  elevate  her  own 
husband  rather  than  herself.  This  condition  of  woman 
makes  her  more  docile  and  susceptible  of  impression. 
Her  nature  becomes  more  pliant  and  flexible.  At  one 
period  of  her  life  she  may  be  the  wife  of  a  divine,  at 
another  of  a  lawyer,  and  at  a  third  of  a  physician : 
and  she  can  quickly  conform  to  these  different  nature* 
with  which  she  has  to  deal.  Her  docility  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  man.  Mr.  Stewart  thinks  that  women 
learn  languages  even  with  greater  quickness,  and  pro- 
nounce them  much  belter  than  men.  He  says  Fox  spoke 
French  better  than  any  Englishman  of  his  acquaintance, 
but  he  knew  many  females  who  spoke  it  better  than  be. 

Now  this  greater  docility  and  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression, while  it  admirably  adapt*  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger  sex,  at  the  same  time  improves  greatly  the 
conversational  powers  of  woman  She  is  alive  lo  all 
that  is  passing  around ;  she  sees  what  our  duller  eye* 
fail  lo  behold.  She  thus  gathers  more,  and  details  it 
more  vividly  and  impressively.  While  we  are  gather- 
ing general  and  stale  news,  she  collects  that  which  is 
more  special  and  impressive.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  what  are  called  morning 
visits,  with  intelligent  ladies,  must  have  remarked  the 
great  difference  between  the  sexes  in  this  respect. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  conversation,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
prevalent  among  the  married  and  elderly  | 
separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  company  at 
dinner  parties  and  evening  gatherings,  to  talk  among 
themselves  on  those  topic*  more  congenial  to  their  feel- 
ings and  business.  Such  an  abstraction  as  this  leave* 
the  young  to  themselves,  and  frees  them  from  a  restraint 
which  may  sometimes  be  irksome,  but  is  almost  always 
salutary.  The  elderly  portion  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
cusing themselves,  by  saying  the  conversation  of  the 
young  is  too  frivolous  for  their  attention ;  that  their 
taste*  have  changed,  and  they  take  now  no  pleasure  in 
the  gaieties,  pastimes,  and  frivolities  of  youth.  But  they 
should  recollect  that  this  division  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce that  very  frivolity  of  which  they  complain.  Sepa- 
rate the  old  and  intelligent  from  the  young  and  thought- 
less, and  you  immediately  give  a  loose  to  all  the  wild, 
buoyant  feelings  of  youth.  Lycurgus  could  never  have 
succeeded  in  Sparta  in  enforcing  so  completely  his 
celebrated  system  of  laws,  but  for  the  public  tables, 
which  brought  the  old  and  young,  intelligent  and  simple 
together.  The  young  learned  modesty  in  the  presence 
of  the  old,  and  the  ignorant  imbibed  wisdom  from  the 
instruction  of  the  intelligent.   If  our 
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men  would  always  mingle  in  the  social  circle,  they 
would  elevate  the  character  of  the  topics  discussed, 
while  they  would  stimulate  the  young  to  more  thought 
and  intellectual  exertion.  The  young  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  instruction  they  would  receive,  and  the 
laudable  ambition  that  would  be  exerted  by  the  example 
of  the  old  and  intelligent ;  and  the  latter  would  be  com- 
pensated  by  the  great  improvement  which  social  inter- 
course produces  on  all  our  finer  feelings,  tastes,  and 
emotions,  by  the  cultivation  of  talents  which  would 
otherwise  become  dormant  and  useless,  and  the  conse- 
quent opening  of  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  But  duly 
to  the  rising  generation — particularly  to  that  portion 
for  whom  we  feel  the  warmest  solicitude,  because  the 
weaker  and  more  dependent — absolutely  demands  this 
intercourse.  It  would  elevate  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  sex,  and  thereby  improve  the  general  condition 
of  society.  Our  wives  and  daughters  would  become 
fit  companions  for  intelligent  husbands,  and  the  social 
circle  would  lose  its  unmeaning  conversation  and  reck- 
less frivolity  in  the  presence  of  age  and  intelligence. 

The  social  circles  of  France  arc  greatly  improved  by 
the  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  of  all  ages  together. 
There  is  no  man  in  Paris,  it  matters  not  what  is  his 
standing  or  intelligence,  but  has  social  ambition;  he 
aims  at  distinction  in  conversation,  at  reputation  in  the 
social  circle,  no  less  than  he  does  at  winning  trophies 
in  the  field,  or  fame  in  the  senate  chamber.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that,  frivolous  as  we  consider  that  people  as  a 
nation,  they  far  excel  us  in  the  social  circle,  both  in  the 
dignity  of  the  topics  discussed,  and  the  ability  displayed 
by  both  sexes,  especially  by  the  females,  in  conversa- 
tion. Women  who  enjoy  the  society  and  conversation 
of  the  wittiest  and  greatest  men  of  their  country  will 
themselves  become  witty  and  clever.  "I  was  talking," 
says  Bulwer  in  his  France,  "one  evening  with  the 
master  of  the  house  where  I  had  been  dining,  on  some 
subject  of  trade  and  politics,  which  I  engaged  in  un- 
willingly in  the  idea  that  it  was  not  very  likely  to  inte- 
rest the  lady.  I  was  soon  rather  astonished,  I  confess, 
to  find  her  enter  into  conversation  with  a  knowledge  of 
detail  and  a  right  perception  of  general  principles  which 
I  did  not  expect.  '  How  do  you  think,'  said  she,  when 
I  afterward  expressed  my  surprise, 'that  I  could  meet 
my  husband  every  evening  at  dinner,  if  I  were  not  able 
to  talk  on  the  topics  on  which  he  has  been  employed  in 
the  morning.'  "  Let  us  then  at  least  imitate  the  French 
in  this  particular,  certain  that  it  will  in  the  process  of 
time  be  productive  of  the  most  marked  and  happy  re- 
sult. 

For  the  same  reason  that  woman  surpasses  man  in 
conversation,  she  is  superior  to  him  in  epistolary  com- 
position. Her  letters  are  generally  more  varied,  more 
lively  and  impressive,  more  replete  with  interesting 
facts  and  details,  than  those  of  our  sex.  A  gentleman, 
in  writing  a  mere  letter  of  friendship,  is  engaged  in  a 
business  which  rather  breaks  in  on  his  habits,  and  in- 
terrupts for  a  time  the  accustomed  routine  of  his 
thoughts  and  tastes.  He  is  very  apt  to  run  off  upon  the 
general  news  of  the  day,  and  commence  prosing  upon 
some  subject  which  we  would  find  perhaps  infinitely 
better  handled  in  the  public  prints  than  in  his  letter. 
He  has  no  variety ;  he  forgets  to  tell  us  of  our  friends, 
and  of  what  they  are  doing  and  saying.  He  forgets 
that  we  have  hearts,  and  thinks  only  of  our  heads.  He 


omits  to  mention  trifles,  because  he  considers  them 
"light  as  air,"  when  some  of  these  trifles  might  touch 
a  chord  that  would  vibrate  to  the  heart,  and  fill  the  soul 
with  joy  and  gratitude.  "When  Mr.  Dacre  writes  to 
the  Duke  of  Fitzjaines,  in  the  Young  Duke,  and  says 
in  conclusion,  ".Vary  desires  me  to  present  her  regards 
to  you" — this  was  worth  all  the  letter  besides  to  the 
young  duke;  'twas  thi3  he  read  over  and  over  again, 
and  forgot  his  estates  and  his  debts,  while  his  heart  was 
reeling  with  gratitude  for  just  this  little  kindness  from 
her  whom  he  loved  so  devotedly.  With  woman,  letter 
writing  is  in  complete  unison  with  her  condition  in  so- 
ciety. The  details  of  most  interest  to  her  correspond- 
ents are  precisely  those  with  which  she  is  most  conver- 
sant. She  presents  no  mutilated  picture;  she  gives 
that  which  delights.  She  is  apt  to  know,  too,  the  little 
Goshen  of  our  hearts,  and  to  pay  all  due  attention  to 
it.  And  she  is  sure  to  tell,  as  if  by  accident,  precisely 
the  sweetest  things  in  the  world  to  us.  She  writes  with 
ease,  variety,  and  interest — because  she  pursues  the 
course  of  the  celebrated  Madame  dc  Sevigne,  (who  has 
never  perhaps  had  an  equal  in  our  sex  for  epistolary 
composition.)  "11  faut  un  peu  entre  bons  amis,''  says 
Madame  de  S.  "  laisser  trotter  les  plumes  commc  ellca 
veulent,  la  mienne  a  toujours  la  bride  sur  le  coll" 

1  had  intended,  before  concluding  my  remarks  on  the 
intellectual  differences  of  the  sexes,  to  offer  some  consi- 
derations in  favor  of  improving  the  system  of  female 
education  ;  but  my  number  has  already  expanded  to  a 
size  greatly  beyond  my  anticipations  when  I  commenced 
it.  This  subject  1  must  therefore  postpone  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  resume  it  in  my  next,  if  my  time  and  occupa- 
ill  permit  me. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  P»»»»». 

And  could'st  thou  F  then  believe 

That  I  had  thought  thy  guileless  heart 
Would  prompt  thee  meanly  to  deceive, 
And  stoop  to  play  a  treacherous  part  ? 

No,  lady  no  !— I  saw  thee  move, 
Artless  in  unsuspecting  youth  ; 
That  heart  1  saw  had  learn 'd  to  love 
The  hallowed  sanctity  of  truth. 

Could  F  's  throbbing  bosom  beat 

Victims  on  victims  to  ensnare  : 
Point  to  the  lovers  at  her  feet, 
And  proudly  count  the  captives  there  ? 

No,  lady  no!  to  honor  true, 

Thou  would'st  not— eould'st  not  thus  appear — 
Triumphs  like  these  would  seem  to  you, 
Too  dearly  purchased  to  be  dear. 

These,  these  are  arts  alone  allied 

To  spirits  yet  akin  to  earth  ; 
The  generous  sou)  with  nobler  pride 
Spurns  the  poor  trick,  and  trusts  to  worth. 

Yes,  lady  yes !  such  worth  as  thine, 

Which  kindred  worth  and  genius  rules, 
To  baser  spirits  may  resign 
The  mad  idolatry  of  fools.  h. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary 
0?O  MART* 

Tunr.— Gramaehree. 
The  vernal  month  comes  on  with  flowers 

To  deck  the  plains  around, 
No  more  the  frown  of  winter  lowers, 

Or  chills  the  fertile  ground. 

The  snow-white  lily,  nature's  pride, 

Now  blooms  in  every  Tale, 
The  rose  breathes  fragrance  far  and  wide, 

And  perfumes  every  gale. 

The  vocal  thrush  pours  forth  her  note 

To  hail  the  gladsome  morn, 
And  every  warbler  strains  his  throat, 

From  garden,  brake,  and  thorn. 

Come  then,  dear  Mary,  let  us  fly 
To  join  the  impassioned  lay, 

And  pluck  each  flower  whoa 
Just  opens  into  day. 

And  whilst  we  view  the  sweetest 
That  grace  the  new  born  year, 
I'll  fold  thee  gently  in  my  arms, 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meeeenger. 


I'll  say  the  blush  upon  thy  cheek 

Outvies  the  rose's  hue, 
The  lily  blooming  o'er  the  vale, 

No  purer  is  than  you. 

But  soon  kind  nature's  sweetest  flowers 

Will  wither  and  decay, 
And  that  bright  glow  which  decks  thy  cheek, 

Like  them  will  fade  away : 

But  let  not  this  alarm  thy  peace, 

Nor  tremble  at  thy  doom, 
For  though  the  flush  of  youth  will  cense, 

Thy  soul  shall  ever  bloom. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SOBTG. 

I  will  twine  me  a  wreath  of  life's  withering  flowers, 
And  bind  with  their  brightness  this  aching  heart, 

And  wear  a  smile  through  the  long,  long  hours, 
As  if  in  their  gladness  I  bore  a  part. 

I  will  seek  mid  the  gay  and  festive  throng, 
To  check  each  thought  of  the  love  I  cherished, 

And  playfully  murmur  his  favorite  song, 

As  if  not  a  tone  of  its  sweetness  had  perished. 


Tito'  the  flowers  of  feeling  are  fallen  and  faded. 
Yet  the  fragrance  of  memory  may  still  remain : — 

And  the  heart  by  their  withered  leaves  o'ershaded, 
May  hide  the  wound  though  it  nurse  the  pain. 

And  if  ever  we  meet  upon  earth  again, 
He  shall  not  know  it  by  word  or  by  token : 

For  the  eye  shall  still  sparkle,  though  only  with  pain. 
And  the  lip  wear  a  smile,  while  the  heart  may  be 
broken. 

MORN  A. 


By  the  late  Mra.  AN*  ROY,  of  Mathewe  county, 
When  afar  thou  art  roaming  love, 
In  sunny  climes  where  maidens'  eyes 
Beam  bright  as  their  own  glowing  skies, 
Where  lofty  domes  and  scented  bowers 
Gleam  with  the  golden  orange  flower*  ; 
And  many  a  column  and  fallen  fane 
Tell  of  Italia's  buried  fame : 
Oh!  then  remember  me,  love! 

When  woo'd  by  the  proud  and  gay,  love, 
And  mirthful  smiles  and  voices  sweet, 
As  angel's  lutes  united  meet 
Thy  eager  ear,  thy  raptured  glance, 
As  they  pass  thee  by  in  the  joyous  dance, 
Ah  pause  and  think  of  the  lonely  one, 
Whose  bosom  throbs  for  thee  alone  : 

Oh !  then  remember  me,  love ! 

Fame's  glittering  wreath  allures  thee,  love ; 
Ah,  when  thou  bindest  it  round  thy  brow, 
And  heartless  crowds  around  thee  bow ; 
When  stern  ambition's  meed  is  won, 
Ah,  think  of  her  who  urged  thee  on 
To  climb  the  proudest  height  of  fame, 
And  carve  thyself  a  deathless  name : 
Oh !  then  remember  me,  love ! 

And  should  grief  or  death  assail  me,  love, 
While  thou  art  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave, 
And  rarest  not  to  soothe  or  save, 
My  latest  sigh  shall  be  breathed  for  thee, 
On  my  fading  lips  thy  name  shall  be, 
And  my  dying  words  shall  be  a  prayer 
To  heaven  that  thou  mayest  love  me  there: 
Oh !  then  remember  me,  love ! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  SARAH. 

When  melancholy  and  alone, 


I  sit  on  i 

Beside  a  murm'ring  stream  ; 
I  think  I  hear  thy  voice's  sound 
In  every  tuneful  thing  arouud, 

Oh!  what  a  pleasant  dream. 

The  silvery  streamlet  gurgling  on, 
The  mock-bird  chirping  on  the  thorn, 

Remind  me,  love,  of  thee. 
They  seem  to  whisper  thoughts  of  love, 
As  thou  didst  when  the  stars  above 

Witnessed  thy  vows  to  me ; — 

The  gentle  zephyr  floating  by, 
In  chorus  to  my  pensive  sigh, 

Recalls  the  hour  of  bliss, 
When  from  thy  balmy  lips  I  drew 
Fragrance  as  sweet  as  Hcrraia'a  dew, 

And  lea  the  first  fond  kiss. 

In  such  an  hour,  when  are  forgot, 
The  world,  its  cares,  and  my  own  lot, 

Thou  seemest  then  to  be, 
A  gentle  guardian  spirit  given 
To  guide  my  wandering  thoughts  to  hravfn, 

If  they  should  stray  from  thee. 


STl*l°» 
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For  the  Southern  Litem?  Messenger. 

BON-BON— A  TALK* 

BY  EDGAA  A  FOE. 

"  Notre  Oullhrer"— dit  le  Lord  Bolingbroke— «« a  de  tellcs 
{•bias."—  V»U»re. 

That  Pierre  Bon-Bon  was  a  Restaurateur  of  uncom- 
mon qualifications,  no  man  who,  during  the  reign  of 
— — ,  frequented  the  little  Cafe  in  the  Cul-de-sac  Le 
Febvre  at  Rouen,  will,  I  imagine,  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  dispute.  That  Pierre  Bon-Bon  was,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, skilled  in  the  philosophy  of  that  period  is,  I  pre- 
sume, still  more  especially  undeniable.  His  Pol'*  h  la 
fois  were  beyond  doubt  immaculate — but  what  pen  can 
do  justice  to  his  essays  t«r  la  Mature— his  thoughts  sur 
VAme — his  observations  sur  F Esprit  ?  If  his  omelettes — 
if  his  fncandtaux  were  inestimable,  what  lit  trainer  of 
that  day  would  not  have  given  twice  as  much  for  an 
*ldC  de  Bon-Bon'  as  for  all  the  trash  of  all  the  '/aVrf  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  savants?  Bon-Bon  had  ransacked 
libraries  which  no  other  man  had  ransacked — had  read 
more  than  any  other  would  have  entertained  a  notion 
of  reading — had  understood  more  than  any  other  would 
have  conceived  the  possibility  of  understanding ;  and 
although,  while  he  flourished,  there  were  not  wanting 
some  authors  at  Rouen,  to  assert "  that  his  dicta  evinced 
neither  the  purity  of  the  Academy,  nor  the  depth  of  the 
Lyceum" — although,  mark  me,  his  doctrines  were  by  no 
means  very  generally  comprehended,  still  it  did  not  fol- 
low that  they  were  difficult  of  comprehension.  It  was, 
I  think,  on  account  of  their  entire  self-evidency  that 
many  persons  were  led  to  consider  them  abstruse.  It 
is  to  Bon-Bon— but  let  this  go  no  farther — it  is  to  Bon- 
Bon  that  Kant  himself  is  mainty  indebted  for  his  meta- 
physics. The  former  was  not  indeed  a  Platonist,  nor 
strictly  speaking  an  Aristotelian — nor  did  he,  like  the 
modern  Leibnitz,  waste  those  precious  hours  which 
might  be  employed  in  the  invention  of  a  fricasste,  or, 
foeili  grodu,  the  analysis  of  a  sensation,  in  frivolous  at- 
tempts at  reconciling  the  obstinate  oils  and  waters  of 
ethical  discussion.  Not  at  all.  Bon-Bon  was  Ionic 
Bon-Bon  was  equally  Italic  He  reasoned  a  priori, 
l  ie  reasoned  also  a  posteriori.  His  ideas  were  innate — 
or  otherwise  He  believed  in  George  of  Trebizond. 
He  believed  in  Bossarion.  Bon-Bon  was  emphatically 
a — Bon-Bonisu 

I  have  spoken  of  the  philosopher  in  his  capacity  of 
Restaurateur.  I  would  not  however  have  any  friend 
of  mine  imagine  that  in  fulfilling  his  hereditary  duties 
in  that  line,  our  hero  wanted  a  proper  estimation  of 
their  dignity  and  importance  Far  from  it.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  in  which  branch  of  his  duplicate  pro- 
fession he  took  the  greater  pride.  In  his  opinion  the 
powers  of  the  mind  held  intimate  connection  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  stomach.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  a  charge  of  gluttony,  or  indeed  any  other  se- 
rious charge  to  the  prejudice  of  the  metaphysician.  If 
Pierre  Bon-Bon  had  his  failings— and  what  great  man 
has  not  a  thousand  ? — if  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  I  say,  had  his 
failings,  they  were  failings  of  very  little  importance — 
faults  indeed  which  in  other  tempers  have  often  been 
looked  upon  rather  in  the  light  of  virtues.  As  regards 
one  of  these  foibles  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  in 
this  history  but  for  the  remarkable  prominency — the 
extreme  alto  relievo  in  which  it  jutted  out  from  the  plane 
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of  his  general  disposition.  Bon-Bon  could  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  making  a  bargain. 

Not  that  Bon-Bon  was  avaricious — no.  It  was  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  philoso- 
pher, that  the  bargain  should  be  to  his  own  proper  ad- 
vantage Provided  a  trade  could  be  effected — a  trade 
of  any  kind,  upon  any  terms,  or  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, a  triumphant  smile  was  seen  for  many  days  there- 
after to  enlighten  his  countenance,  and  a  knowing 
wink  of  the  eye  to  give  evidence  of  his  sagacity. 

At  any  epoch  it  would  not  be  very  wonderful  if  a 
humor  so  peculiar  as  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned, 
should  elicit  attention  and  remark.  At  the  epoch  of 
our  narrative,  had  this  peculiarity  no*  attracted  obser- 
vation, there  would  have  been  room  for  wonder  indeed. 
It  was  soon  reported  that  upon  all  occasions  of  the  kind, 
the  smile  of  Bon-Bon  was  wont  to  differ  widely  from 
the  downright  grin  with  which  that  Restaurateur  would 
laugh  at  his  own  jokes,  or  welcomo  an  acquaintance. 
Hints  were  thrown  out  of  an  exciting  nature — stories 
were  told  of  perilous  bargains  made  in  a  hurry  and  re- 
pented of  at  leisure — and  instances  were  adduced  of 
unaccountable  capacities,  vague  longings,  and  unnatu- 
ral inclinations  implanted  by  the  author  of  all  evil  for 
wise  purposes  of  his  own. 

The  philosopher  hod  other  weaknesses— but  they 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  our  serious  examination.  For 
example,  there  are  few  men  of  extraordinary  profundity 
who  are  found  wanting  in  an  inclination  for  the  bottle. 
Whether  this  inclination  be  an  exciting  cause,  or  rather 
a  valid  proof  of  such  profundity,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Bon-Bon,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  did  not  think  the  sub- 
ject adapted  to  minute  investigation — nor  do  I.  Yet 
in  the  indulgence  of  a  propensity  so  truly  classical,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Restaurateur  would  lose 
sight  of  that  intuitive  discrimination  which  was  wont 
to  characterize,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  his  Essais 
and  his  Omelettes.  With  him  Sauterne  was  to  Mcdoc 
what  Catullus  was  to  Homer.  He  would  sport  with  a 
syllogism  in  sipping  St.  Peray,  but  unravel  an  argument 
over  Clos  de  Vougcot,  and  upset  a  theory  in  a  torrent 
of  Chambcrtin.  In  hisseclusions  the  Yin  de  Bourgognc 
had  its  allotted  hour,  and  there  were  appropriate  mo- 
ments for  the  Cases  du  Rhone.  Well  had  it  been  if 
the  same  quick  sense  of  propriety  had  attended  him  in 
the  peddling  propensity  to  which  I  have  formerly  allu- 
ded— but  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Indeed,  to 
say  the  truth,  that  trait  of  mind  in  the  philosophic  Bon- 
Bon  did  begin  at  length  to  assume  a  character  of  strange 
intensity  and  mysticism,  and,  however  singular  it  may 
iecm,  appeared  deeply  tinctured  with  the  grotesque 
,'iabUrie  of  his  favorite  German  studies. 

To  enter  the  little  Caff  in  the  Cul  de  Sae  Le  Febvre 
was,  at  the  period  of  our  tale,  to  enter  the  sanctum  of 
a  man  of  genius.  Bon-Bon  was  a  man  of  genius. 
There  was  not  a  sous-euisinier  in  Rouen,  who  could  not 
have  told  you  that  Bon-Bon  was  a  man  of  genius.  His 
very  cat  knew  it,  and  forbore  to  whisk  her  tail  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  of  genius.  His  large  water-dog 
was  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  upon  the  approach  of 
his  master,  betrayed  his  sense  of  inferiority  by  a  sanc- 
tity of  deportment,  a  debasement  of  the  ears,  and  a 
dropping  of  the  lower  jaw  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
a  dog.  It  is,  however,  true  that  much  of  this  habitual 
respect  might  have  been  attributed  to  the  personal  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  metaphysician.  A  distinguished  ex- 
terior will,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  have  its  weight 
even  with  a  beast;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  much  in 
the  outward  man  of  the  Restaurateur  calculated  to  im- 
press the  imagination  of  the  quadruped.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar majesty  about  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  great — if 
I  may  be  permitted  so  equivocal  an  expression — which 
more  physical  bulk  alone  will  be  found  at  all  times  ineffi- 
cient in  creating.  If,  however,  Bon-Bon  was  barely  three 
feet  in  height,  and  if  his  head  was  diminutively  small, 
still  it  was  impossible  to  behold  the  rotundity  of  his 
stomach  without  a  sense  of  magnificence  nearly  border- 
ing upon  the  sublime.  In  its  size  both  dogs  and  men 
must  have  seen  a  type  of  his  acquirements—in  its  im- 
mensity a  fitting  habitation  for  his  immortal  soul. 

I  might  here— if  it  so  pleased  me — dilate  upon  the 
matter  of  habiliment,  and  other  mere  circumstances  of 
the  external  metaphysician.  I  might  hint  that  the 
hair  of  our  hero  was  worn  short,  combed  smoothly  over 
his  forehead,  and  surmounted  by  a  conical-shaped  white 
flannel  cap  and  tassels — that  his  pea-green  jerkin  was 
not  after  the  fashion  of  those  worn  by  the  common  class 
of  Restaurateurs  at  that  day — that  the  sleeves  were 
something  fuller  than  the  reigning  costume  permitted — 
that  the  cuffs  were  turned  up,  not  as  usual  in  that  bar- 
barous period,  with  cloth  of  the  same  quality  and  color 
as  the  garment,  but  faced  in  a  more  fanciful  manner 
with  the  particolored  velvet  of  Genoa — that  his  slippers 
were  of  a  bright  purple,  curiously  filagrccd,  and  might 
have  been  manufactured  in  Japan,  but  for  the  exquisite 
pointing  of  the  toes,  and  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  bind- 
ing and  embroidery— that  his  breeches  were  of  the  yel- 
low  satin-like  material  called  aimable—  that  his  sky-blue 
cloak  resembling  in  form  a  dressing- wrapper,  and  richly 
bestudded  all  over  with  crimson  devices,  floated  cava- 
lierly upon  his  shoulders  like  a  mist  of  the  morning— 
and  that  his  tout  ensemble  gave  rise  to  the  remarkable 
words  of  Bencvenula,  the  Improvisatrice  of  Florence, 
"  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  Pierre  Bon-Bon 
was  indeed  a  bird  of  Paradise,  or  the  rather  a  very 
Paradise  of  perfection." 

I  have  said  that  "  to  enter  the  Caff  in  the  Cut-de-Sac 
Le  Febvre  was  to  enter  the  sanctum  of  a  man  of 
genius'' — but  then  it  was  only  the  man  of  genius  who 
could  duly  estimate  the  merits  of  the  sanctum.  A  sign 
consisting  of  a  vast  folio  swung  before  the  entrance. 
On  one  side  of  the  volume  was  painted  a  bottle — on  the 
reverse  a  Pat/.  On  the  back  were  visible  in  large  let- 
ters the  words  JEuvres  de  Bon-Bon.  Thus  was  deli- 
cately shadowed  forth  the  two- fold  occupation  of  the 
proprietor. 

Upon  stepping  over  the  threshold  the  whole  interior 
of  the  building  presented  itself  to  view.  A  long,  low- 
pitched  room  of  antique  construction  was  indeed  all  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  Caff  in  the  Cul-dt-Sac 
Le  Febvre.  In  a  corner  of  the  apartment  stood  the 
bed  of  the  metaphysician.  An  array  of  curtains,  to- 
gether with  a  canopy  a  la  Grfque  gave  it  an  air  at  once 
classic  and  comfortable.  In  the  corner  diagonally  op- 
posite appeared,  in  direct  and  friendly  communion,  the 
properties  of  the  kitchen  and  the  bibliothfque.  A  dish 
of  polemics  stood  peacefully  upon  the  dresser.  Here 
lay  an  oven-full  of  the  latest  ethics— -there  a  kettle  of 
duodecimo  melanges.  Volumes  of  German  morality 
were  hand  and  glove  with  the  gridiron— a  toasting  fork 


might  be  discovered  by  the  side  of  Eusebiua — Plato  re- 
clined at  his  ease  in  the  frying  pan — and  co  temporary 
manuscripts  were  filed  away  upon  the  spit. 

In  other  respects  the  Caff  de  Bon-Bon  might  be  said 
to  differ  little  from  the  Cafts  of  the  period.  A  gigantic 
fire-place  yawned  opposite  the  door.  On  the  right  of 
the  fire-place  an  open  cupboard  displayed  a  formidable 
array  of  labelled  bottles.  There  Mous.«eux,  Chamber- 
tin,  St.  George,  Richbourg,  Bordeaux,  Margaux,  Hau- 
brion,  Leonville,  Medoc,  Sauteme,  Barac,  Preignac, 
Grave,  Lafitte,  and  St.  Perny  contended  with  many 
other  names  of  lesser  celebrity  for  the  honor  of  being 
quaffed.  From  the  ceiling,  suspended  by  a  chain  of 
very  long  slender  links,  swung  a 
throwing  a  hazy  light  over  the  room, 
some  measure  the  placidity  of  the  scene. 

It  was  here,  about  twelve  o'clock  one  night,  during 

the  severe  winter  of  ,  that  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  after 

having  listened  for  some  time  to  the  comments  of  bis 
neighbors  upon  his  singular  propensity — that  Pierre 
Bon-Bon,  I  say,  having  turned  them  all  out  of  his  house, 
locked  the  door  upon  them  with  a  sacrt  Duu,  and  be- 
took himself  in  no  very  pacific  mood  to  the  comforts  of 
a  leather-bottomed  arm-chair,  and  a  fire  of  blazing 
faggots. 

It  was  one  of  those  terrific  nights  which  are  only 
met  with  once  or  twice  during  a  century.  The  snow 
drifted  down  bodily  in  enormous  masses,  and  the  Caff 
de  Bon-Bon  tottered  to  its  very  centre,  with  the  floods 
of  wind  that,  rushing  through  the  crannies  in  the  wall, 
and  pouring  impetuously  down  the  chimney,  shook 
awfully  the  curtains  of  the  philosopher's  bed,  and  dis- 
organized the  economy  of  his  Pate-pans  and  papers. 
The  huge  folio  sign  that  swung  without,  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  creaked  ominously,  and 
gave  out  a  moaning  sound  from  its  stanchions  of  solid 
oak. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  in  no  very  placid  temper 
the  metaphysician  drew  up  his  chair  to  its  customary 
station  by  the  hearth.  Many  circumstances  of  a  per- 
plexing nature  had  occurred  during  the  day,  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  his  meditations.  In  attempting  Da 
JEufs  a  la  Princesse  he  had  unfortunately  perpetrated  an 
Omelette  a  la  Reine — the  discovery  of  a  principle  in 
Ethics  had  been  frustrated  by  the  overturning  of  a 
stew — and  last,  not  least,  he  had  been  thwarted  in  one 
of  those  admirable  bargains  which  he  at  all  times  took 
such  especial  delight  in  bringing  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation. But  in  the  chafing  of  his  mind  at  these  unac- 
countable vicissitudes,  there  did  not  fail  to  be  mingled 
a  degree  of  that  nervous  anxiety  which  the  fury  of 
a  boisterous  night  is  so  well  calculated  to  produce. 
Whistling  to  his  more  immediate  vicinity  the  large 
black  water-dog  we  have  spoken  of  before,  and  settling 
himself  uneasily  in  his  chair,  he  could  not  help  casting 
a  wary  and  unquiet  eye  towards  those  distant  recesses 
of  the  apartment  whose  inexorable  shadows  not  even 
the  red  fire-light  itself  could  more  than  partially  i 


Having  completed  a  scrutiny  whose  exact  purpose 
was  perhaps  unintelligible  to  himself,  Bon-Bon  drew 
closer  to  his  scat  a  small  table  covered  with  books  and 
papers,  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  task  of  re- 
touching a  voluminous  manuscript,  intended  for  pub- 
lication on  the  morrow. 
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"  I  am  in  no  hurry,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon' '—whispered 
a  whining  voice  in  the  apartment. 

"  The  devil  !*• — ejaculated  our  hero,  starting  to  his 
feet,  overturning  the  table  at  his  side,  and  staring 
around  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Very  true'* — calmly  replied  the  voice. 

"  Very  true!— what  is  very  true?— how  came  you 
here?'' — vociferated  the  metaphysician,  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  something  which  lay  stretched  at  full  length  upon 
the  bed. 

"  I  was  saying*'— said  the  intruder,  without  attend- 
ing to  Bon-Bon's  interrogatories — "  I  was  saying  that  I 
am  not  at  all  pushed  for  time— that  the  business  upon 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  is  of  no  pressing  im- 
portance—in short  that  I  can  very  well  wait  until  you 
have  finished  your  Exposition." 

"  My  Exposition !— there  now!— how  do  yon  know- 
how  came  you  to  understand  that  I  was  writing  an  Ex- 
position ? — good  God  !" 

**  Hush  !" — replied  the  figure  in  a  shrill  under  tone ; 
and  arising  quickly  from  the  bed  he  made  a  single  step 
towards  our  hero,  while  the  iron  lamp  overhead  swung 
convulsively  back  from  his  approach. 

The  philosopher's  amazement  did  not  prevent  a  nar- 
row scrutiny  of  the  stranger's  dress  and  appearance. 
The  outlines  of  a  figure,  exceedingly  lean,  but  much 
above  the  common  height,  were  rendered  minutely  dis- 
tinct by  means  of  a  faded  suit  of  black  cloth  which  fitted 
tight  to  the  skin,  but  was  otherwise  cut  very  much  in 
the  style  of  a  century  ago.  These  garments  had 
evidently  been  intended  a  priori  for  a  much  shorter 
person  than  their  present  owner.  His  ankles  and 
wrists  were  left  naked  for  several  inches.  In  his  shoes, 
however,  a  pair  of  very  brilliant  buckles  gave  the  lie  to 
the  extreme  poverty  implied  by  the  other  portions  of 
his  dress.  His  head  was  bare,  and  entirely  bald,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hinder  part,  from  which  depended 
a  queue  of  considerable  length.  A  pair  of  green  specta- 
cles, with  side  glasses,  protected  his  eyes  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  light,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  our 
hero  from  ascertaining  cither  their  color  or  their  confor- 
mation. About  i  he  entire  person  there  was  no  evidence 
of  a  shirt ;  but  a  white  cravat,  of  filthy  appearance,  was 
tied  with  extreme  precision  around  the  throat,  and  the 
ends  banging  down  formally  side  by  side,  gave,  although 
I  dare  say  unintentionally,  the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastic 
Indeed,  many  other  points  both  in  his  appearance  and 
demeanor  might  have  very  well  sustained  a  conception 
of  that  nature.  Over  his  left  ear  he  carried,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  modern  clerk,  an  instrument  resembling  the 
stylus  of  the  ancients.  In  a  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  ap- 
peared conspicuously  a  small  black  volume  fastened 
with  clasps  of  steel.  This  book,  whether  accidentally 
or  not,  was  so  turned  out  -ardly  from  the  person  as  to 
discover  the  words  "  Rtiuel  Catholique"  in  white  letters 
upon  the  back.  His  entire  physiognomy  was  interest- 
ingly saturnine— even  cadaverously  pale.  The  fore- 
head was  lofty  and  deeply  furrowed  with  the  ridges  of 
contemplation.  The  corners  of  the  mouth  were  drawn 
down  into  an  expression  of  the  most  submissive  humi- 
lity. There  was  also  a  clasping  of  the  hands,  as  he 
stepped  towards  our  hero— a  deep  sigh— and  altogether 
a  look  of  such  utter  sanctity  as  could  not  have  failed  to 
be  unequivocally  prepossessing.  Every  shadow  of  an- 
ger laded  from  the  countenance  of  the  metaphysician, 


as,  having  completed  a  satisfactory  survey  of  his  visiter's 
person,  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  a  seat. 

There  would  however  be  a  radical  error  in  attributing 
this  instantaneous  transition  of  feeling  in  the  philoso- 
pher to  any  one  of  those  causes  which  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  have  had  an  influence.  Indeed  Pierre 
Bon-Bon,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  understand  of 
his  disposition,  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  any  speciousness  of  exterior  deportment. 
It  was  impossible  that  so  accurate  an  observer  of  men 
and  things  should  have  failed  to  discover,  upon  the  mo- 
ment, the  real  character  of  the  personage  who  had  thus 
intruded  upon  his  hospitality.  To  say  no  more,  the 
conformation  of  his  visiter's  feet  was  sufficiently  re- 
markable— there  was  a  tremulous  swelling  in  the  hinder 
part  of  his  breeches — and  the  vibration  of  his  coat  tail 
was  a  palpable  fact.  Judge  then  with  what  feelings  of 
satisfaction  our  hero  found  himself  thrown  thus  at  once 
into  the  society  of  a — of  a  person  for  whom  he  had  at 
all  limes  entertained  such  unqualified  respect.  He  was, 
however,  too  much  of  the  diplomatist  to  let  escape  him 
any  intimation  of  his  suspicions,  or  rather— I  should 
say — his  certainty  in  regard  to  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
It  was  not  his  ouc  to  appear  at  all  conscious  of  the  high 
honor  he  Urns  unexpectedly  enjoyed,  but  by  leading 
his  guest  into  conversation,  to  elicit  some  important 
ethical  ideas  which  might,  in  obtaining  a  place  in  his 
contemplated  publication,  enlighten  the  human  race, 
and  at  the  same  time  immortalize  himself— ideas  which, 
I  should  have  added,  his  visiter's  great  age,  and  well 
known  proficiency  in  the  science  of  Morals  might  very 
well  have  enabled  him  to  afford. 

Actuated  by  these  enlightened  views  our  hero  bade* 
the  gentleman  sit  down,  while  he  himself  took  occasion 
to  throw  some  faggots  upon  the  fire,  and  place  upon  the 
now  re-established  table  some  bottles  of  the  powerful  Vin 
de  Jflousseux.  Haviug  quickly  completed  these  opera- 
tions, he  drew  his  chair  vis  *  vis  to  his  companion's,  and 
waited  until  he  should  open  the  conversation.  But  plans 
even  the  most  skilfully  matured  are  often  thwarted  in 
the  outset  of  their  application,  and  the  Restaurateur 
found  himself  entirely  nonplused  by  the  very  first  words 
of  his  visiter's  speech. 

"I  see  you  know  me,  Bon-Bon," — said  he: — "ha! 
ha!  ha!— he!  he!  he!— hi!  hi!  hi!— ho!  ho!  ho!— 
hu!  hu!  hu!"— and  the  devil,  dropping  at  once  tho 
sanctity  of  his  demeanor,  opened  to  its  fullest  extent  a 
mouth  from  car  to  ear  so  as  to  display  a  set  of  jag- 
ged, and  fang-like  teeth,  and  throwing  back  his  hcjul, 
laughed  long,  loud,  wickedly,  and  uproariously,  while 
the  black  dog  crouching  down  upon  his  haunches  joined 
lustily  in  the  chorus,  and  the  tabby  cat,  flying  off  at  a 
tangent  stood  up  on  end  and  shrieked  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  apartment. 

Not  so  the  philosopher:  he  was  too  much  a  man  of 
tho  v  t  Id  cither  to  laugh  like  the  dog,  or  by  shrieks  to 
betray  the  indecorous  trepidation  of  the  cat.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  he  felt  a  little  astonishment 
to  see  the  white  letters  which  formed  the  words  "Rituel 
CathoKque"  on  the  book  in  his  guest's  pocket  momen- 
tarily changing  both  their  color  and  their  import,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  in  place  of  the  original  title,  the  words 
Rrgitre  its  Condamrtfs  blaze  forth  in  characters  of  red. 
This  startling  circumstance,  when  Bon-Bon  replied  to 
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las  visiter's  remark,  imparted  to  his  manner  an  air  of 
embarrassment  which  might  not  probably  have  other- 
wise been  observable. 

"Why,  air," — said  the  philosopher — "why,  sir,  to 
speak  sincerely — I  believe  you  art — upon  my  word — 
the  d— desl— that  is  to  say  I  think— I  imagine — I  havr 
some  faint— some  very  faint  idea — of  the  remarkable 
honor  " 

"  Oh ! — ah ! — yea ! — very  well !" — interrupted  his  ma* 
jeaty— "say  no  more— I  see  how  it  is.**  And  hereupon, 
taking  off  his  green  spectacles,  he  wiped  the  glasses 
carefully  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  deposited  them 
in  his  pocket. 

If  Bon- Bon  had  been  astonished  at  the  incident  of 
the  book,  his  amazement  was  now  increased  to  an  in- 
tolerable degree  by  the  spectacle  whidi  here  presented 
itself  to  view.  In  raising  his  eyes,  with  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  color  of  his  guest's, 
he  found  them  by  no  means  black,  as  he  liad  antici- 
pated— nor  gray,  as  might  have  been  imagined — nor  yet 
hazel  nor  blue — nor  indeed  yellow,  nor  red— nor  pur- 
ple— nor  while — nor  green — nor  any  other  color  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  In  short  Pierre  Bon-Bon  not  only  saw 
plainly  that  his  majesty  had  no  eyes  whatsoever,  but 
could  discover  no  indications  of  their  having  existed  at 
any  previous  period,  for  the  space  where  eyes  should 
naturally  have  been,  was,  I  am  constrained  to  say, 
simply  a  dead  level  of  cadaverous  flesh. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  metaphysician  to  for- 
bear making  some  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  so  strange 
a  phenomenon,  and  to  his  surprise  the  reply  of  his 
majesty  was  at  once  prompt,  dignified,  and  satisfactory. 

"  Eyest — my  dear  Bon-Bon,  eyes !  did  you  say  ?— oh ! 
ah!  I  perceive.  The  ridiculous  prints,  eh 7  which  are 
in  circulation,  have  given  you  a  false  idea  of  my  per- 
sonal appearance.  Eyes! ! — true.  Eyes,  Pierre  Bon- 
Bon,  are  very  well  in  their  proper  place — thai,  you 
would  say,  is  the  head— right— the  head  of  a  worm. 
To  you  likewise  these  optics  are  indispensable— yet  I 
will  convince  you  that  my  vision  is  more  penetrating 
than  your  own.  There  is  a  cat,  I  sec,  in  the  corner— 
a  pretty  cat!— look  at  her!— observe  her  well.  Now, 
Bon-Bon,  do  you  behold  the  thoughts — the  thoughts,  1 
say— the  ideas— the  reflections— engendering  in  her  pe- 
ricranium 7 

There  it  is  now ! — you  do  not.  She  is  thinking  we 
admire  the  profundity  of  her  mind.  She  has  just  con- 
cluded that  I  am  the  most  distinguished  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  that  you  are  the  most  superfluous  of  metaphy- 
sicians. Thus  you  see  I  am  not  altogether  blind :  but 
to  one  of  my  profession  the  eyes  you  speak  of  would 
be  merely  an  incumbrance,  liable  at  any  lime  to  be  put 
out  by  a  loasling  iron  or  a  pitchfork.  To  you,  I  allow, 
these  optics  are  indispensable.  Endeavor,  Bon-Bon,  to 
use  them  well — my  vision  is  the  souL" 

Hereupon  the  guest  helped  himself  to  the  wine  upon 
the  table,  and  pouring  out  a  bumper  for  Bon- Bon,  re- 
quested him  to  drink  it  without  scruple,  and  make  him- 
self perfectly  at  home. 

"  A  clever  book  that  of  yours,  Pierre''— resumed  his 
majesty,  tapping  our  friend  knowingly  upon  the  shoul- 
der, as  the  latter  set  down  his  glass  after  a  thorough 
compliance  with  this  injunction. 

"A  clever  !><>  »k  lUai  of  yours,  upon  my  honor.  It'e 


a  work  after  my  own  heart.  Your  arrangement  of  mat* 
ter,  I  think,  however,  might  be  improved,  and  many  of 
your  notions  remind  me  of  Aristotle.  That  philosopher 
was  one  of  my  most  intimate  acquaintances.  I  liked 
him  as  much  for  his  terrible  ill  temper,  as  for  his  happy 
knack  at  making  a  blunder.  There  is  only  one  solid 
truth  in  all  that  he  has  written,  and  for  that  I  gave  him 
the  hint  out  of  pure  compassion  for  his  absurdity.  I 
suppose,  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  you  very  well  know  to  what 
divine  moral  truth  I  am  alluding." 
"Cannot  say  that  I  " 

"Indeed! — why  I  told  Aristotle  that  by  sneezing 
men  expelled  superfluous  ideas  through  the  proboscis." 

"Which  is— hiccup !— undoubtedly  the  case" — said 
the  metaphysician,  while  he  poured  out  for  himself 
another  bumper  of  Mousseux,  and  offered  lus  snuff-box 
to  the  fingers  of  his  visiter. 

"There  was  Plato  too"— continued  his  majesty, 
modestly  declining  the  snuff-box  and  the  compliment — 
"  there  was  Plato,  too,  for  whom  I,  at  one  time,  fell  all 
the  affection  of  a  friend.  You  knew  Plato,  Bon- Bon  7— 
ah!  no,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  He  met  me  at 
Athena,  one  day,  in  the  Parthenon,  and  told  me  he  was 
distressed  for  an  idea.  I  bade  him  write  down  that 
"  o  nous  estin  ougoi."  He  said  that  he  would  do  so,  and 
went  home,  while  I  stepped  over  to  the  Pyramids.  But 
my  conscience  smote  me  for  the  lie,  and,  hastening  back 
to  Athens,  I  arrived  behind  the  philosopher's  chair  as 
he  was  inditing  the  '  augos.'  Giving  the  gamma  a  fillip 
with  my  finger  I  turned  it  upside  down.  So  the  sen- 
tence now  reads  'onou«  t$tim  aulot,'  and  is,  you  per- 
ceive, the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  metaphysics." 

"  Were  you  ever  at  Rouse  7" — asked  the  Restaurateur 
as  he  finished  his  second  bottle  of  Mousseux,  and  drew 
from  the  closet  a  larger  supply  of  Vin  de  Chambertin. 

"But  once,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon — but  once.  There 
was  a  time" — said  the  devil,  as  if  reciting  some  passage 
from  a  book — 'there  waa  an  anarchy  of  five  years 
during  which  the  republic,  bereft  of  all  its  officers,  had 
no  magistracy  besides  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
these  were  not  legally  vested  with  any  degree  of  ex- 
ecutive power1 — at  llial  time,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon — al 
that  time  only  I  was  in  Rome,  and  I  have  no  earthly 
acquaintance,  consequently,  with  any  of  its  philoso- 
phy."« 

"What  do  you  think  of  Epicurus ?— w hat  do  you 
think  of — hiccup! — Epicurus 7" 

"  What  do  I  think  of  whom  7" — said  the  devil  in  as- 
tonishment— "you  cannot  surely  mean  to  find  any 
fault  with  Epicurus!  What  do  I  think  of  Epicurus! 
Do  you  mean  me,  sir?—/  am  Epicurus.  I  am  the  same 
philosopher  who  wrote  each  of  the  three  hundred  trea- 
tises commemorated  by  Diogenes  Laertes." 

"That's  a  lie!"— said  the  metaphysician,  for  the 
wine  had  gotten  a  little  into  his  head. 

"Very  well! — very  well,  sir! — very  well  indeed, 
sir" — said  his  majesty. 

"That's  a  he!"— repeated  the  Restaurateur  dog- 
matically— "that's  a — hiccup! — lie!" 

"Well,  well!  have  it  your  own  way" — said  the 
devil  pacifically:  and  Bon-Bon,  having  beaten  his  ma- 
jesty at  an  argument,  thought  it  his  duty  to  conclude  a 
second  bottle  of  Chambertin. 

♦  II*  ecrWaiem  tur  Is  Philoaophie  (Ci>m>,  Lmcrttimt,  Stmtf) 
mai«  e'etait  la  Philosophic  Grecqos.— Com*ot-<-«. 
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*' As  I  was  saying" — resumed  ihe  visiter — "as  1 
was  observing  a  litUe  while  ago,  there  are  some  very 
outrf  notions  in  that  book  of  yours,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon. 
What,  for  instance,  do  you  mean  by  all  that  humbug 
about  the  soul?   Pray,  sir,  what  u  the  soul?" 

"The — hiccup! — soul" — replied  the  metaphysician, 
referring  to  his  MS.  "is  undoubtedly*'— 

" No,  sir!" 

"Indubitably"— 

"No,  sir!" 

"  Indisputably"— 

"No,  sir!" 

"Evidently" — 

"No,  sir!" 

"Incontrovertibly" — 

"No,  sir!" 

"  Hiccup!"— 

"No,  sir!" 

"And  beyond  all  question  a" — 

"  No,  sir !  the  soul  is  no  such  thing."  (Here  the 
philosopher  finished  his  third  bottle  of  Chamberlin.) 

"Then — hic-cup! — pray — sir — what — what  is  it?" 

"That  is  neither  here  nor  there,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon," 
replied  his  majesty,  musingly.  "I  have  tasted — that 
is  to  say  I  have  known  some  very  bad  souls,  and  some 
too — pretty  good  ones."  Here  the  devil  licked  his  lips, 
and,  having  unconsciously  let  fall  his  hand  upon  the 
volume  in  his  pocket,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
sneezing. 

His  majesty  continued. 

"There  was  the  soul  of  Cratinus—  passable: — Aris- 
tophanes— racy :— Plato— exquisite:— not  your  Pluto, 
but  Plato  the  comic  poet:  your  Plato  would  have  turned 
the  stomach  of  Cerberus — faugh !  Then  let  me  sec ! 
there  were  Ncevius,  and  Andronicus,  and  Plautus,  and 
Terenlius.  Then  there  were  Lucilius,  and  Catullus, 
and  Naso,  and  Quintius  Flaccus— dear  Quinty !  as  1 
called  him  when  he  sung  a  scculart  for  my  amusement, 
while  I  loaated  him  in  pure  good  humor  on  a  fork.  But 
they  want  flavor  these  Romans.  One  fat  Greek  Ls 
worth  a  dozen  of  them,  and  besides  will  keep,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  a  duirile.  Let  us  taste  your  Sau- 
terne." 

Bon-Bon  had  by  this  timo  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
nil  admirari,  and  endeavored  to  hand  down  the  bottles 
in  question.  He  was,  however,  conscious  of  a  strnngc 
sound  in  the  room  like  the  wagging  of  a  tail.  Of  this, 
although  extremely  indecent  in  his  majesty,  the  philo- 
sopher took  no  notice — simply  kicking  the  black  water 
dog  and  requesting  him  to  be  quiet.  The  visiter  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  found  that  Horace  tasted  very  much  like  Aris- 
totle— you  know  I  am  fond  of  variety.  Terenlius  I 
could  not  have  told  from  Mcnander.  Naso,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, was  Nicandcr  in  disguise.  Virgilius  had  a 
strong  twang  of  Theocritus.  Martial  put  me  much  in 
mind  of  Archilochus — and  Titus  Livy  was  positively 
Polybius  and  none  other." 

"  Hie— cup !"— here  replied  Bon-Bon,  and  his  majesty 
proceeded. 

'•But  if  I  have  a  penchant,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,— if  I 
have  a  penchant,  it  is  fur  a  philosopher.  Yet  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  it  is  not  every  dev —  I  mean  it  is  not  every 
gentleman  who  knows  how  to  choose  a  philosopher. 
Long  ones  arc  not  good,  and  the  best,  if  not  carefully 
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shelled,  ore  apt  to  be  a  Utile  rancid  on  account  of  the 
galL" 

"Shelled!!" 

"I  mean  taken  out  of  the  carcass." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a — hiccup! — physician?" 

"  Don't  mention  them! — ugh!  ugh!  (Here  his  ma- 
jesty retched  violently.)  "I  never  tasted  but  one — 
that  rascal  Hippocrates! — smelt  of  asafoetida — ugh! 
ugh!  ugh! — caught  a  wretched  cold  washing  him  in 
the  Styx — and  after  all  he  gave  me  the  cholera  morbus," 

"  The — hiccup ! — wretch !" — ejaculated  Bon-Bon — 
"the — bic-cup! — abortion  of  a  pill-box!" — and  the 
philosopher  dropped  a  tear. 

"After  all"— continued  the  visiter— "after  all,  if  a 
dev —  if  a  gentleman  wishes  to  live  he  must  have  more 
talents  than  one  or  two,  and  with  us  a  fat  face  is  an 
evidence  of  diplomacy." 

"How  so?" 

"Why  we  are  sometimes  exceedingly  pushed  for 
provisions.  You  must  know  that  in  a  climate  so  sultry 
as  mine,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  keep  a  spirit 
alive  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours ;  and  after  death, 
unless  pickled  immediately,  (and  a  pickled  spirit  is  not 
good,)  they  will — smell — you  understand,  eh?  Putre- 
faction is  always  to  be  apprehended  when  the  spirits 
arc  consigned  to  us  in  the  usual  way." 

"Hiccup!— hiccup! — good  God!  how  do  you  man- 
age?" 

Here  the  iron  lamp  commenced  swinging  with  re- 
doubled violence,  and  the  devil  half  started  from  his 
seat — however  with  a  alight  sigh  he  recovered  his  com- 
posure, merely  saying  to  our  hero  in  a  low  tone,  "I 
tell  you  what,  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  we  mutt  have  no  more 
swearins;." 

Bon-Bon  swallowed  another  bumper,  and  his  visiter 
continued. 

"Why  there  are  teveral  ways  of  managing.  The 
most  of  us  starve :  some  put  up  with  the  pickle.  For 
my  part  1  purchase  my  spirits  vivente  corpore,  in  which 
case  I  find  they  keep  very  well." 

"But  the  body! — hiccup! — tbo  body!!!" — vocife- 
rated the  philosopher,  us  he  finished  a  bottle  of  Sauterne. 

"  The  body,  the  body— well  what  of  the  body?— oh ! 
ah !  I  perceive.  Why,  sir,  the  body  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  transaction.  I  liave  made  innumerable  purchases 
of  the  kind  in  my  day,  and  the  parties  never  experienced 
any  inconvenience.  There  were  Cain,  and  Nimrod,  and 
Nero,  and  Caligula,  and  Dion  y  si  us,  and  Pisistratus, 
and — and  a  thousand  others,  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  a  soul  during  the  latter  part  of  their  lives; 
yet,  sir,  these  men  adorned  society.    Why  is'nt  there 

A  ,  now,  whom  you  know  as  well  as  I  ?   Is  Ac  not 

in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  mental  and  corporeal  ? 
Who  writes  a  keener  epigram?    Who  reasons  more 

wittily?    Who  but,  slay!  I  have  his  agreement 

in  my  pocket-book." 

Thus  saying  he  produced  a  red  leather  wallet,  and 
took  from  it  a  number  of  papers.    Upon  some  of  these 

Bon-Bon  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  letters  MACHI  , 

MAZA  . . . ,  RICH  ,  and  the  words  CALI- 
GULA and  ELIZABETH.  His  majesty  selected  a 
narrow  slip  of  parchment,  and  from  it  read  aloud  the 
following  words: 

"In  consideration  of  certain  mental  endowments 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify ;  and  in  farther  con- 
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sideralion  of  one  thousand  louitd'or,  I,  being  aged  one 
year  and  one  month,  do  hereby  make  over  to  the  bearer 
of  this  agreement  all  my  right,  title,  and  appurtenance 

in  the  shadow  called  my  soul"    (Signed)    A  * 

(Here  his  majesty  repeated  a  name  which  I  do  not 
foci  myself  justifiable  in  indicating  more  unequivocal- 
ly.) 

"A  clever  fellow  that  A  " — resumed  he;  "but 

like  you,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,  he  was  mistaken  about 
the  soul.  The  soul  a  shadow  truly ! — no  such  nonsense, 
Monsieur  Bon-Bon.  The  soul  a  shadow!!  ha!  ha! 
ha!— he!  he!  he!— hu!  hu!  hu!  Only  think  of  n 
fricWed  shadow!" 

"On/y  think — hiccup! — of  a  f-r-i-c-a-s-s-e-e-d  s-h-a- 
d-ow ! !"  echoed  our  hero,  whose  faculties  were  becom- 
ing gloriously  illuminated  by  the  profundity  of  his 
majesty's  discourse. 

"Only  think  of  a — hiccup! — fricasseed  shadow!!! 
Now  damme! — hiccup! — humph! — if /would  have  been 
such  a— hiccup!- nincompoop!  .My  soul,  Mr.— humph!" 

"  Four  soul,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon  J" 

"Yea,  sir — hiccup! — my  soul  is" — 

"  What,  sir!" 

"Ab shadow,  damme!" 

"  Did  not  mean  to  say" — 

"  Yes,  sir,  my  soul  is — hiccup! — humph ! — yea,  sir." 
"Did  not  intend  to  assert"— 

".My  soul  is — hiccup !— peculiarly  qualified  for — 
hiccup! — a" — 
"What,  air?" 
"Stew." 
"Ha !" 
"Soufl*e." 
"Ehf" 
"Fricassee." 
"Indeed!" 

"  Ragout  or  Fricandeau— and  I'll  let  you  have  it- 
hiccup! — a  bargain." 

"  Could'nt  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  his  majesty 
calmly,  at  the  same  time  arising  from  his  seat.  The 
metaphysician  stared. 

"Am  supplied  at  present,"  said  his  majesty. 

"Hiccup!— e-hT" — said  the  philosopher. 

"Have  no  funds  on  hand." 

"What!" 

"  Besides,  very  ungentlemanly  in  me" — 

"Sir!" 

"To  take  advantage  of"— 
"Hiccup!" 

"Your  present  situation." 

Here  his  majesty  bowed  and  withdrew — in  what 
manner  the  philosopher  could  not  precisely  ascertain — 
but  in  a  well-concerted  effort  to  discharge  a  bottle  at 
"  the  villain,"  the  slender  chain  was  severed  that  de- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  and  the  metaphysician  pros- 
trated by  the  downfall  of  the  lamp. 


The  Unities. 

Aristotle's  name  is  supposed  to  be  authority  for  the 
three  unities.  The  only  one  of  which  he  speaks  de- 
cisively is  the  unity  of  action.  With  regard  to  the 
unity  of  lime  he  merely  throws  out  an  indefinite  hint. 
Of  the  unity  of  place  not  one  word  does  he  say. 


t  ot  the  Southern  Literary  Mc**en/er. 
Llast  la  rtmembrance  of  Thot.  II.  White* 

Who  died  in  Richmond,  Vs.  October  7,  16U,  aged  19  ye*r*. 

When  nations  prosper,  they  grow  proud  and  vain, 
And  give  the  reins  to  luxury  and  pleasure, 
Spurn  their  Creator  and  defy  his  power: 
To  check  their  pride,  Jehovah  from  his  throne, 
Scatters  his  judgments  o'er  a  guilty  world. 
Forth  from  that  idol  land,  where  on  the  Ganges, 
The  Mother  to  false  Gods  devotes  her  offspring, 
Or  mounts  the  funeral  pile — o'er  half  the  earth 
Speedelh  the  Pestilence.    Nor  cold,  nor  heat, 
Mountains  nor  saasorjs  can  its  course  arrest. 
Realm  after  realm  hath  bowed  beneath  its  power, 
Till  o'er  the  vast  Atlantic  to  our  shores 
It  brings  the  work  of  death.   In  early  life 
I  fell  a  victim  to  this  deadly  foe. 

Thanks  lo  that  blessed  volume,  which  hath  brought 
Light,  Life  and  Immortality  to  Man, 
Death  has  no  terror  to  the  heir  of  heaven — 
It  is  the  portal  to  his  Father's  throne. 
This  world  is  full  of  care,  and  toil,  and  suffering ; 
Its  joys  are  transient,  vain  and  fleeting  all, 
Illusive  as  a  shadow.   Happy  he 
At  pence  with  God,  who  quits  it  earliest 
For  purer  bliss.    Rather  rejoice  than  mourn 

^l^ets^l  I  e^'^  S^^^^sl  •^'^^^^  ^Js^rta^  ^^(l—  \  \  l  1 1 1  ^  O'tl  *  O T  1 V  l^s^a 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  KAHIACTS  ADDRJBS8  TO  THE  MOOH. 

Thou  pale ! — thou  beautiful ! — to  thee  I  kneel. 
Watching  thy  wandering  thro'  yon  dark  blue  sky 

In  silent  gaze — as  if  my  heart  could  feci 
Deep  adoration  for  thee,  and  was  nigh 

To  a  bright  being  that  had  look'd  on  me 

E»'n  from  the  first  days  of  my  iufancy. 

Is  it  not  so  7   Near  to  those  yellow  shores 
Where  roll  my  native  streams,  oh !  hast  thou  not 

Seen  my  young  pleasures,  when  our  busy  oars 
O'er  the  cool  wave  at  dusky  night  would  sport 

On  that  bright  pathway  where  thy  silvery  beam 

Fell  beautiful  upon  the  gkwsy  stream. 

When  thou  didst  rise  at  evening's  twilight  hour, 
A  mighty  crescent  o'er  the  broken  tower, 

Then  would  I  wander  'neath  lite  crumbling  wall, 
Or  chaae  my  playmates  thro'  the  ruined  hall, 

Nor  fearing  any  Spectre-Knight  would  play 

His  frightful  gambols  in  thy  harmless  ray. 

Away — away!— and  when  we  there  did  sweep 
The  deep  black  billows  of  the  roaring  ocean, 
Still  high  amid  the  heavens  ihou  didst  keep 

Steady  and  bright ;  and  with  a  wild  emotion 
Guiarra  trembling  did  look  up  to  thee 
To  guide  him  safely  o'er  that  dismal  sea, 
And  kindly  light  his  weary  hands  to  spread 
The  rattling  canvass  o'er  his  giddy  head. 

These  skies  are  foreign,  and  I  tread  the  ground 
My  lathers  saw  not:  yet  while  thou  art  flinging 

Upon  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  vales  around 
Thy  gentle  beam,  ev'n  though  my  heart  be  dinging 
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To  other  lands,  mill  it  can  bold 
This  stranger  home  since  it 


dear 

thee  here. 


We'll  climb  yon  hill— we'll  wander  o'er  yon  plain — 
We'll  skim  yon  lake :  Moon !  we  will  roam  together 

Till  mother  earth  call  home  her  child  again : 
Then  part  we !— part  we !  fair  Moon !— aye,  for  ever! 

Tis  not  for  a  bright  thing  like  thee  to  glow 

In  the  deep  shades  where  the  departed  go. 

Yet  thou  canst  look  upon  the  road  that  leads 
To  my  far  dwelling  place :  there  will  be  flowers 

And  fresh  green  blades,  and  moss,  and  harmless  weeds 
To  point  the  passage.   Oh !  at  midnight  hours 

Wilt  tbou  not  smile  upon  those  things  that  bloom 

All  wild,  all  heedlessly  above  my  tomb? 

I  sit,  and  weave  beneath  thy  gentle  light 

A  wreath  of  cypress  and  of  roses  bright, 
And  ere  it  wither,  or  its  glow  be  fled, 

I'll  gaily  bind  it  round  my  dying  head. 
Twill  still  the  throbbing  of  ray  fever'd  brow 

To  wear  those  flowers  pluck'd  from  the  tender  stem 
Where  they  were  springing  beautiful — and  thou 

As  beautiful  wast  shining  above  than. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
To  an  Infant  Nephew  In  Rutland* 

By  the  late  Mrs.  ANN  ROY,  of  Maihcws  county ,  Virginia. 

Tho'  Ocean's  pride  be  thy  home,  my  boy, 
I  have  heard  thy  laugh  of  infant  joy ; 
Tho'  Albion's  breezes  fan  thy  rest, 
I  have  seen  thee  smile  on  thy  mother's  breast. 

Like  the  forms  that  float  in  the  summer  heaven, 

Fair  Fancy's  dreams  have  often  given 

Thy  cherub  beauty  to  my  sight 

Than  those  fairy  lints  more  soft,  more  bright. 

Yes,  I  have  watched  in  sleep  thine  eye, 
More  darkly  blue  than  die  starlit  sky, 
By  thy  fringed  lids  now  hid — now  beaming 
Like  harebells  mid  a  snow-wreath  gleaming. 

And  I've  longed  thy  ruby  lip  to  press, 
And  I've  sighed  thy  sunny  brow  to  bless, 
And  to  teach  thee  thy  father's  land  to  lovo. 
So  come  o'er  the  wave,  my  island  dove ! 

For  here  the  sun  doth  brightly  beam 
Mid  the  feathery  foam  of  the  mountain  stream, 
And  o'er  the  lake's  clear  beautiful  face, 
The  dark  trees  bend  with  a  shadowy  grace. 

And  in  rosy  bowers  the  Eglantine 
With  the  golden  blossoms  of  Jasmine  twine, 
And  the  fruits  and  flowers  wear  a  brighter  hue, 
And  the  heavens  look  on  us  more  cloudlessly  blue ; 

And  from  each  hearth  at  the  quiet  even, 
The  voice  of  prayer  ascends  to  heaven ; 
And  the  wild  birds  carol  with  joyous  glee, 
In  our  own  fair  land  of  the  happy  and  free. 


Come  list  to  the  music  of  every  rill, 
Which  sends  through  our  bosoms  a 


thrill; 


Dream  not  of  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  i 
For  the  heavens  will  surely  smile  on  thee. 

Sweet  scion  of  Columbia's  race, 
Come  to  thy  kindred's  fond  embrace  1 
Come  to  the  land  once  thy  parents  home, 
Never  again  from  her  shores  to  roam  1 


For  the 


Literary  Messenger. 


BY  ALEX.  LACEY  BEARD. 
Oi  there  are  many  brilliant  things 

To  light  this  darksome  life, 
And  many  bright  imaginings 

Willi  wild  enjoyment  rife. 
The  flashing  of  the  sparkling  stream — 

The  billows  bounding  free— 
The  glittering  of  the  sunny  beam 

Upon  the  dark  green  sea. 
The  lightning  flash  that  rends  the  air — 

The  meteor's  dazzling  light 
That  fiercely  gleams  with  fitful  glare 

Amid  the  starless  night. 

And  there  are  many  lovely  things 

That  grace  the  smiling  earth —  ^J^^Vy 
The  gushing  of  a  thousand  springs —        - — 

The  laughing  streamlet's  mirth — 
The  swift  deer  bounding  through  the  wood — 

The  merry  singing  bird  ;— 
lis  sweet  tones  in  the  solitude 

Of  lonely  forests  heard. 
The  greenwood  and  the  grassy  plain — 

The  silent  mountain  glen 
Where  nature  sways  her  wild  domain, 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  mountain  where  the  cedars  high 

Bend  to  the  passing  I 
The  murm'ring  pines  that  i 

The  music  of  the  trees — 
The  sparkling  dew-drop  on  the  grass — 

The  river's  golden  sand — 
The  flitting  of  the  shades  which  pass 

In  grandeur  o'er  the  land. 
The  whippoorwilPs  sod  cry  at  night, 

Heard  from  some  lonely  dell — 
The  streaming  of  the  pale  moonlight, 

Old  nature's  magic  spell. 

The  rainbow's  arch  that  spam  the  sky — 

The  shining  stars  above— 
The  glancing  of  a  kindling  eye — 

The  tones  of  one  we  love. 
The  glowing  kiss  all  fondly  pressed 

On  Ups  both  warm  and  true — 
The  beating  of  a  tender  breast, 

Which  only  throbs  for  you. 
These  gild  with  sunshine  and  delight 

The  paths  of  life,  and  throw 
Upon  its  darkling  streams  a  bright, 

And  never  fading  glow. 


By  what  bizzarrtrit  does  it  happen  that  Sardanapalns 
is  discovered  in  Greek  literature  under  the  name  of 
TenosConcoleros? 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  MEXICAH  JOURNAL. 

Visit  to  Teacuco—  Bath  of  Teaciuingo— Otumba—  Aqueduct  or 

December  25,  1825.  Mr.  P.  and  myselfleft 
.Mexico  at  half  past  nine  this  morning  for  Ttscuco. 
We  travelled  in  a  Mexican  coach,  equipped  in  the 
usual  style,  and  loaded  with  the  usual  encum- 
brances of  beds,  &c.  Following  the  road  which 
leads  towards  Vera  Cruz  as  far  as  the  little  Indian 
town  of  Los  Reyes,  we  there  left  it  to  cross  the  dry 
bed  of  the  lake  of  Ttscuco,  upon  the  border  of 
which  we  had  been  riding,  to  the  small  village  of 
La  Magdalena ;  and  soon  reached  a  pretty  and 
well  cultivated  country,  strewed  thickly  with  vil- 
lages and  farmhouses  (haciendas).  After  pass- 
ing Cbiquluapa  and  Quautlalpa,  we  again  were  in 
view  of  the  lake,  which  an  intervening  ridge  had 
intercepted.  On  the  left,  less  than  a  league  from 
Tescuco,  is  the  fine  hacienda  of  Chapingo,  owned 
by  the  Marquis  of  Vivanco.  Between  this  and 
the  town,  we  passed  what  is  called  "  El  puentede  los 
Bcrganlines" — a  pile  of  strongly  cemented  stone, 
through  which  the  road  is  cut,  presenting  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  bridge.  But  this  is 
classic  ground,  for  here  Cortes  is  said  to  have 
launched  his  vessels  into  the  lake  upon  that  memo- 
rable occasion  which  preceded  the  destruction  and 
capture  of  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  On 
entering  a  place  so  celebrated  in  the  histories  of 
the  Conquest,  the  wretched  adobe-built  houses 
near  the  gate  of  the  town,  might  well  diminish  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  traveller  and  the  antiquarian, 
were  not  his  attention  caught  by  a  large  artificial 
pile,  now  in  ruins,  without  the  gate  to  the  right. 
Every  thing  connected  with  this  remarkable  peo- 
ple is  interesting,  even  although  the  remaining 
vestiges  are  too  slight  to  enable  one  to  trace  them 
distinctly  and  satisfactorily.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  this  ruin  ;  but  the  presumption  may  not  bo  alto- 
gether unfounded,  that  this  was  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  and  perhaps  the  centre  of  this  once 
great  city. 

We  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  the  distance  from 
Mexico  being  seven  leagues  by  the  route  we  were 
obliged  to  travel,  but  only  five  across  the  lake. 
After  an  introduction  to  the  ladies  of  the  house,  to 
which  we  had  been  kindly  invited,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  the  cock -pit,  where  we  were  presented 
to  our  host.  We  found  it  filled  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
scene ;  but  as  we  were  less  ardent  sportsmen,  we 
soon  left  the  place,  eager  to  commence  our  rambles 
in  search  of  antiquities. 

We  were  directed  first  to  tho  Aduana— custom 
house— in  the  patio  or  court  of  which  lay  a  coiled 
rattlesnake,  tolerably  well  sculptured  out  of  a 
block  of  gray  porphyry — its  head,  however,  ap- 
peared disproportiooally  largo.  It  still  wears  the 
mark  of  paint,  although  it  has  been  exposed  many 


years  to  the  weather.  Several  other  figures  were 
shown  to  us — one  a  female  with  a  finely  turned 
shoulder — another  was  the  arms  of  Spain,  made 
probably  shortly  after  the  conquest — the  rest  were 
imperfect.  Thence  we  were  conducted  to  a  house, 
outside  the  door  of  which  was  planted  for  a  seat,  a 
part  of  a  human  figure,  of  large  size.  In  the  de- 
graded position  it  occupied,  we  could  form  no 
opinion  of  its  excellence. 

Thence  we  strolled  to  what  is  called  the  palace 
of  the  Tescucan  kings.  Its  site  fills  the  western 
side  of  the  Plaza.  Traces  of  its  great  extent  are 
every  where  visible,  but  not  clearly  defined,  for 
the  ground  it  covered  has  been  long  cultivated, 
and  a  part  of  it  is  planted  in  maguey e$.  Several 
large  stones  still  retain  the  position  they  must  have 
occupied  in  the  edifice — those  which  no  doubt 
formed  a  corner,  being  squared  and  cut  nkely,  in 
a  manner  which  would  not  be  discreditable  to  the 
work  men  of  the  present  day  in  Mex  ico.  A  t  regu  - 
lar  distances  of  about  fifteen  feet  were  placed 
others,  the  upper  surfaces  of  which  are  rounded 
irregularly.  In  an  excavation  distant  a  few  paces 
is  a  portion  of  a  column,  so  covered  that  we  could 
not  discover  its  dimensions.  If  a  conjecture  can 
be  hazarded,  these  stones  were  parts  of  corridors, 
sup|iorted  by  stone  columns — possibly  an  excava- 
tion may  disclose  apartments  l>elow.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  futile  to  form  plans  upon  such  insufficient 
data.  The  cutting  of  a  ditch  through  the  western 
section  of  the  ruins,  has  exposed  to  view  stones 
curiously  scooped  out,  as  if  for  the  use  of  the 
founder ;  and  near  the  centre  of  the  square  is  an- 
other of  a  different  figure,  cut  apparently  for  the 
same  purpose — perhaps  to  mould  a  kettle  which 
should  real  on  three  corners  or  feet — the  bottom 
hollowed.  We  continued  our  investigations  until 
nearly  dark,  when  we  walked  to  the  church  of 
San  Francisco,  near  by,  in  the  pavement  before 
the  door  of  which,  are  several  of  these  anciently 
wrought  stones — some  of  very  large  dimensions — 
one  is  circular  with  a  carved  surface,  but  so  much 
worn  that  we  coold  not  trace  its  figures. 

The  walls  of  the  fortress  which  Cortes  is  repre- 
sented to  have  constructed  for  his  quarters,  were 
next  shown  to  us.  Their  height  is  about  twenty 
feet — their  width  at  the  base  about  six  or  seven, 
decreasing  towards  the  top.  Some  pronounce  this 
the  work  of  a  more  remote  age,  but  the  man* 
ner  of  its  construction  is  sufficient  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  That  it  is  a  work  of  the  Conqueror  is 
a  more  reasonable  conjecture,  though  even  this  is 
beset  with  difficulties.  The  time  Cortes  is  said  to 
have  occupied  the  city  of  Ttscuco,  appears  too 
short  to  have  completed  so  huge  a  building:  to 
this,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  possessed 
ample  means,  with  so  many  thousand  Indians  un- 
der his  orders.  But  where  was  the  necessity  of 
raising  such  strong  walls  against  adversaries  so 
feeble,  when,  without  so  much  severe  labor,  be 
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might  have  defended  himself  equally  well,  and  in 
the  event  of  bis  being  compelled  to  abandon  it, 
he  would  have  encountered  less  difficulty  in  recov- 
ering possession  of  it  ? 

Thence  we  proceeded  some  distance— the  moon 
shone  brightly — to  see  other  remains  of  an  ancient 
structure,  but  being  unsuccessful  in  our  search, 
we  returned  to  the  house  of  our  kind  friends,  the 
Camperos. 

The  town  of  Tescuco  now  contains  about  5,000 
inhabitants — the  bouses  are  of  one  story  only — 
with  regular  but  unpaved  streets,  not  very  neat. 
Its  modern  mediocrity  must  contrast  strongly  with 
its  ancient  magnificence,  if  the  early  historians  of 
Mexico  are  to  be  credited.  During  the  revolu- 
tion a  ditch  was  dug  around  it,  in  order  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  cavalry.  It  was  assailed  several 
times,  and  suffered  some  injury.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  pretty  town,  but  is  situated  amid  a  pretty 
country,  and  supplied  with  good  water. 

Dec.  26.  We  appointed  to-day  to  visit  the  moun- 
tain of  7\8cu8tngo.  Before  setting  out,  we  made 
another  circuit  about  the  town,  and  found  on  a  wall 
in  front  of  one  of  the  churches,  a  circular  stone, 
the  circumference  of  which  was  curiously  carved. 
Near  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Plaza  is  a 
well  constructed  arch  of  tetzontli,  cemented  with 
lime,  which  had  been  discovered  in  opening  n 
ditch — the  extent  and  purpose  of  it  are  alike  un- 
known. We  next  visited  the  house  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity,  La  Casa  de  la  Santissima  Trinidad, 
to  examine  an  arch  of  stone,  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  palace.  Its  figure  is 
beautiful — the  whole  is  well  wrought — and  would 
do  credit  to  any  edifice.  If  an  antique,  of  which 
there  seems  very  little  doubt,  it  proves  beyond 
any  thing  I  have  yet  seen,  the  civilized  state  which 
the  Indians  of  Mexico  had  attained  prior  to  the 
conquest  The  arch  of  three  pieces,  and  four 
stones  which  support  it,  believed  to  have  once 
formed  a  portal  in  the  palace,  are  perfect.  The 
latter  now  are  the  sides  of  an  entrance  to  a  stable, 
the  arch  lies  neglected  in  the  yard — two  stones  are 
wanting  to  complete  the  supports  to  the  arch. 

We  continued  our  walk  to  the  ruins  of  an  ex- 
tensive building,  upon  which  are  growing  numer- 
ous plants  of  the  maguey.  The  layers  of  cement 
are  seen  distinctly —very  smooth  and  hard.  An  old 
woman  who  lives  near,  has  collected  large  pieces 
of  this  cement  with  which  she  has  paved  the  patio 
of  her  house ;  so  solid  is  it,  that  one  of  our  com- 
panions believed  it  to  be  stone,  until  he  had  tested 
it  with  the  hammer. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  set  out  in  our  coach  lor 
the  mountain  distant  near  two  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  Tescuco.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town,  we  observed  two  circular  carved  stones 
which  we  had  not  time  to  examine.  After  riding 
a  league  over  the  plain,  we  stopped  at  the  Molino 
de  las  Flores—  mill  of  flowers— a  most  romantic 
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spot.  Great  labor  has  been  expended  upon  the 
race  for  conducting  the  water  to  the  mill  from  the 
natural  dam  of  rocks,  over  which  the  stream  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  dashes  in  torrents  into  a  rug- 
ged bed.  The  plain  from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  being  broken  by  deep  barrancas — gul- 
lies— our  carriage  was  unable  to  proceed  farther. 
We  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  walk,  against 
our  inclinations,  for  the  sun  was  scorching,  and 
we  were  aware  of  the  labor  we  must  encounter  in 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

A  walk  of  two  miles  brought  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Tescusingo,  the  steep  sides  of 
which  covered  with  nopal*  we  began  to  climb 
slowly.  After  winding  about  midway  up  on  the 
western  side,  our  guide  conducted  us  to  the  mouth 
of  an  apparently  artificial  cavern,  with  an  entrance 
about  six  feet  high — descending  a  dozen  steps  it 
takes  a  new  direction.  Having  no  lights  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  unexplored.  Continuing  to  as- 
cend, we  passed  towards  the  southern  declivity, 
and  soon  met  with  cement,  which  in  various  parts 
of  the  mountain  denotes  extensive  remains  of  an- 
cient edifices — with  walls  constructed  of  tetzontli — 
and  particularly  with  a  large  square  stone  hollowed 
neatly  like  a  drain;  and  a  reservoir  for  water 
appeared  to  have  existed  below  it  We  were  now 
about  three-fourths  of  the  distance  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  had  attained  a  terrace,  along  which  we 
walked  to  the  Bath  of  Tescusingo— {he  chief  object 
of  our  visit  This  remarkable  work  is  cut  out  of  a 
solid  rock — hard  feldspar  porphyry — which  hangs 
like  a  bird's  nest  upon  the  steep  side,  which  faces  to 
the  south.  A  n  irregular  platform  of  seven  feet  and 
a  half  diameter  appears  to  have  been  first  cut  into 
the  rock — the  sides  of  the  rock  forming  a  wall 
smooth  on  the  inside,  nearly  two  feet  and  a  half 
high,  the  outside  left  as  nature  made  it — in  the 
centre  of  this  platform  a  circular  bath  is  cut  out, 
with  a  diameter  of  four  feet  seven  inches,  two  feet 
deep,  with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it.  A  perfo- 
ration in  one  part  of  the  platform  shows  where  the 
water  was  admitted,  and  it  escaped  from  the  bath 
by  a  cleft  which  extends  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
bath  was  probably  covered  with  a  roof— cavities  in 
the  rock  seeming  to  indicate  where  j>osts  once 
stood. 

The  view  from  this  spot  is  the  most  beautiful 
that  could  have  been  selected  on  the  mountain ; 
and  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  the 
winds  of  the  north,  it  was,  also,  the  most  delight- 
ful. The  city  of  Mexico  is  seen  distinctly,  the 
lake  of  Tescuco  and  populous  plains  intervening,  in 
the  southwest ;  and  to  the  south  rise  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Puebla. 

From  the  bath,  we  continued  our  walk  along 
the  terrace,  upon  which  still  exist  traces  of  an 
aqueduct,  which,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Tes- 


♦  .Yoped,  n  species  of  cactus. 
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cusingn,  crossed  from  Ihc contiguous  mountain  upon 
an  artificial  pile  of  stone,  conveying  water,  we 
were  informed,  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues. 
We  were  yet  several  hundred  feet  from  the  top. 
Ascending  farther,  we  encountered  other  remains 
of  structures,  and  came  to  a  levelled  surface  about 
fifty  feet  square.  All  these  are  convincing  proofs 
of  the  numerous  edifices  which  once  existed  upon 
this  mountain,  but  we  must  ever  remain  ignorant 
of  their  nature  and  purpose.  Upon  the  summit, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  is  a  rock  of  huge  size,  in  which  seats 
have  been  cut. 

In  our  descent  on  the  northern  side,  which  is 
very  rough  and  steep,  we  discovered  accidentally 
a  flight  of  seven  steps  cut  out  of  a  single  rock — 
of  these,  our  guide,  an  Indian  antiquarian  of  Tes- 
cuco,  liad  heretofore  been  ignorant.  Many  objects 
worthy  of  investigation  will  no  doubt  reward  those 
who  should  diligently  extend  their  researches  upon 
the  mountain  of  Tescusingo.  We  reached  the 
foot  without  further  incident,  and  rejoined  our  car- 
riage at  the  mill,  much  fatigued  with  our  ramble 
under  a  burning  sun.  Soon  after  four  we  were 
again  under  the  roof  of  our  kind  host. 

After  dinner,  our  friend,  Don  Nicolas  Campero, 
conducted  us  to  the  ruins  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  be  just  without  the  gate  of  the  town. 
Their  structure  and  extent  are  marked  by  the 
revolutionary  trenches  which  surround  them.  The 
occasional  layers  of  cement  are  perpendicular  as 
well  as  horizontal,  and  between  them  are  laid 
adobes — unburnt  bricks— which  compose  the  work. 
Judging  from  appearances,  it  would  not  be  rash, 
perhaps,  to  conjecture  that  this  was  the  site  of  the 
west  Temple,  which,  we  are  assured,  was  always 
constructed  upon  eminences  like  this.  Its  distance 
from  the  palace  amply  proves  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Tescxtco  to  have  been  very  great. 

Deo.  27.  After  breakfast,  we  rode  a  league  to 
see  the  ahuahuetes* — cypress  trees — of  large  di- 
mensions, some  of  them  are  not  less  than  fifty  feet 
in  circumference.  A  large  edifice,  it  is  believed, 
stood  once  in  the  midst  of  them.  There  are  traces 
of  buildings.  The  regularity  with  which  these 
trees  are  disposed,  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
they  were  planted.  They  are  so  regular,  that  in 
order  to  enclose  three  sides  of  a  square  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  a  few  adobes  only  between  them. 
Two  rows  of  these  trees  form  a  long  street 
This  grove  of  ahuahuetes  is  seen  distinctly  from 
the  city  of  Mexico,  their  deep  green  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  dry  and  open  plain  which  sur- 
rounds them. 

We  employed  the  afternoon  in  revisiting  the 

*  CupreuiiM  dislicha.  The  largest  tree  known  of 
this  description  is  at  the  village  of  Atlixco,  in  the  stale 
of  Pucbla.  It  is  in  circumference  23.3  metres,  or  76J 
English  feet.— IIuoUk  Jfew  Spain,  L  3.  c.  8,  p.  154.  Ed. 
of  1827. 


antiquities  of  Tescxtco.  We  were  also  conducted 
to  the  garden  belonging  to  the  convent  of  San 
Francisco,  where  a  remarkable  carved  stone  lies 
neglected  under  a  tree.  It  is  round  and  represent! 
a  man,  whose  nose  is  prodigious,  in  a  kneeling  at- 
titude, holding  something — what  it  is  we  could  not 
discover — in  his  hands;  behind  him  is  another 
figure,  which  defied  all  our  efforts  to  decipher  it 

At  night,  we  accompanied  the  young  ladies  of 
the  house  to  a  ball  given  by  the  principal  mer- 
chant of  the  town.  The  room  was  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  cigar  smoke.  This  compelled 
us  to  make  an  early  retreat,  for  our  eyes  were  not 
yet  insensible  to  its  effect. 

Dec.  28.  After  an  early  breakfast,  and  the 
completion  of  some  repairs  to  our  coach,  we  took 
leave  of  the  excellent  family  who  liad  entertained 
us  most  hospitably.  We  now  directed  our  steps 
towards  Otutnba.  Passing  several  small  villa- 
ges— some  of  them  are  very  picturesque,  with 
their  enclosures  of  the  cactus  cylindricus,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet — 
the  country  became  barren  and  uninteresting, 
until  we  reached  the  fine  hacienda  of  San  Jntimio. 
Here  we  deviated  from  the  direct  route,  but  were 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  time  by  the  sight  of  as 
extensive  stone  wall,  built  to  contain  water  for  (be 
purpose  of  irrigating  the  estate,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  cattle.  This  large  presa — or  pond— was  the 
work  of  the  Jesuits,  who  formerly  owned  the  finest 
pro[>erty  hi  New  Spain,  and  who  were  sagacious 
and  industrious  in  improving  their  j>ossessions. 
Retracing  our  steps,  we  passed  the  extensive  build- 
ings of  San  jfntonio,  leaving  immediately  upon 
our  left  its  beautiful  wheat  fields,  which  the  labor- 
erg  were  then  engaged  in  watering.  This  is  the 
dry  season,  and  wheat  will  grow  only  where  it  can 
be  irrigated  frequently. 

Beyond  the  village  of  San  Pedro,  we  ascended 
the  tepetate*  lomes — lomas — of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  plain  of  Mexico,  upon  which  soil  the  roads  are 
always  worn  deep  and  rough.  On  arriving  at  the 
summit  of  a  low  ridge  which  we  were  crossing, 
the  Pyramids  of  Teotihuacta  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented themselves  to  our  view.  Though  ignorant 
that  we  were  so  near  to  them,  yet  we  could  not 
mistake  them,  their  figure  is  still  so  well  pre- 
served, whilst  centuries  have  rolled  away  unie 
their  construction. 

Leaving  the  pyramids  and  village  of  San  Juan 
de  Teotibuactn  to  our  left,  we  travelled  on  two 
leagues  farther  to  Otutnba,  where  we  arrived  at 
three  o'clock,  having  been  six  hours  on  the  road 
from  Tescuco.  We  were  told  tbc  distance  was 
was  only  seven  leagues.  It  is  true  we  once  lost 
our  way,  and  our  kicking  mules  occasioned  son* 

♦  A  hard  while  clay  peculiar  lo  the  plains  of  Mei*°» 
devoid  of  vegetation,  and  very  painful  to  the  rjts 
under  a  burning  sun.  The  lomas  are  the  rising  gnwnd 
between  the  plains  and  the  mountains. 
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detention,  but  I  think  another  league  may  be  safe- 
ly added. 

A  gentleman  of  Otttmba,  to  whom  we  had 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction,  being  unfortu- 
nately absent,  we  were  directed  to  the  only  me- 
son— public  house — in  tho  place,  where  we  took  a 
hasty  meal  in  the  kitchen,  having,  in  the  mean 
time,  tent  our  letter  to  the  gentleman's  brother, 
who  might,  wc  thought,  aid  us  in  our  research 
for  antiquities.  But  this  man  sent  us  an  un- 
courteoui  answer,  and  we  sallied  out  in  quest  of 
the  curate,  who  was  absent  also;  but  we  found 
what  perhaps  was  better — a  remnant  of  an  ancient 
column  in  the  churchyard.  Wo  met  a  well 
dressed  man,  from  whom  we  expected  to  glean 
some  information.  He  proved  to  be  a  stupid  lay- 
priest,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any 
antique  in  Otumba,  but  he  undertook  to  inquire  at 
a  store  near  the  plaza.  Those  he  asked  were  as 
ignorant  as  himself;  but  our  foreign  appearance 
having  by  this  time  excited  some  curiosity,  several 
of  the  inhabitants  collected  around  us,  and  learn- 
ing our  wish  to  find  an  ancient  column  which  we 
understood  to  exist  there,  conducted  us  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  plaza,  where  the  object  of  our  search 
was  lying  prostrate.  It  is  a  column  of  reddish 
sand  stone,  the  base,  and  a  portion  of  the  shaft  only 
remaining,  the  entire  length  of  which  is  eight  feet 
two  inches.  The  shaft  is  an  octagon  of  unequal 
sides,  and  carved  with  diamond  figures  interchained 
with  each  other.  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft, 
one  foot  and  a  half  next  the  base,  is  of  a  bulbous 
figure,  also  carved.  The  diameter  of  the  column 
is  one  foot  and  three  quarters.  In  another  spot,  a 
cleft  fragment  was  shown,  seven  feet  two  inches 
long,  said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  column 
above  described— if  so,  augmenting  its  entire 
length  to  fifteen  and  a  half  feet,  without  the  capi- 
tal, of  which  we  could  discover  no  traces.  We 
were  told  that  this  column,  previously  to  the  revo- 
lution, was  standing  in  the  plaza,  supporting  the 
arms  of  Spain.  During  the  war  it  was  thrown 
down — has  been  broken  for  various  purposes,  and 
its  remains  now  lie  neglected,  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  curious  traveller  only. 

All  our  new  friends  now  volunteered  to  show  us 
something,  and  we  had  nearly  seen  nothing  in  the 
contest  of  each  to  carry  us  to  different  places.  At 
length,  we  effected  a  compromise,  and  were  car- 
ried to  search  a  corral  or  cattle  yard  for  the  capital 
of  the  column.  We  looked  in  vain  in  yard  and 
stable,  notwithstanding  one  present  assured  us  he 
had  seen  it.  We  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the 
evanescent  block,  and  were  conducted  by  an  old 
man  (who  was  called  Cor  Us,  and  who  affected  to 
be  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and  to  despise  all  others 
who  were  not,)  to  his  house,  in  a  corner  of  which 
was  worked  a  carved  stone— evidently  an  antique, 
but  it  was  a  work  posterior  to  the  conquest,  for  it 
represented  an  armed  man  on  horseback.  CorUs 


then  carried  us  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  to  see 
another  carved  stone,  but  it  was  placed  so  high  in 
the  wall  that  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  it,  but 
enough  appeared  to  convince  us  that  it  bore  the 
arms  of  Spain.  These  instances  prove  how  cau- 
tious we  must  be  in  adopting  the  opinions  of  tho 
natives  on  antiquarian  matters. 

It  was  now  dark, and  we  returned  to  our  meson, 
as  miserable  and  cheerless  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment as  traveller  ever  entered.  We  made,  nev- 
ertheless, a  good  supper  of  eggs,  frijoles  (beans), 
and  wine,  of  which  we  partook  in  the  kitchen. 

On  making  inquiries  respecting  a  celebrated 
aqueduct  which  we  understood  to  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  Otumba,  we  learned  that  it  was  distant 
nearly  five  leagues.  We  had  intended  to  return 
to  Mexico  on  the  morrow,  but  we  now  determined 
to  visit  this  work.  During  the  evening,  one  of  our 
lately  formed  acquaintances  called  to  introduce  one 
of  his  friends,  who  politely  offered  us  horses,  a 
favor  which  we  gladly  accepted. 

Dec  29.  We  rose  early,  and  joined  by  three 
of  our  new  acquaintances,  were  soon  on  horseback. 
One  of  those  who  attended  us,  was  manager  of  two 
fine  hacienda*,  which  we  visited  on  our  way  to  the 
arches  of  Zempoala.  The  first,  Soapayuca,  owned 
by  the  Condt  de  Ttpa,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  is 
about  a  league  from  Otumba.  Having  been  burnt 
during  the  revolution  it  has  been  rebuilt  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Our  road  ran  along  the  lomes  of 
the  mountains,  through  fields  of  the  maguey. 
About  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Otumba,  we 
wero  shown,  on  our  left,  the  plain  of  San  Miguel, 
where  Cortes  is  represented  to  have  gained  his 
celebrated  victory,  in  the  retreat  from  Mexico  to 
Tlascala.  A  ride  of  three  leagues  brought  us  to 
the  hacienda  of  Ometusco— an  estate  from  which 
pulque  only  is  made,  which  gives  to  its  owner, 
Don  Ignacio  Adalid,  of  Mexico,  a  nctt  profit,  as 
we  were  informed,  of  $ 16,000  a  year.  Here  we 
took  breakfast,  and  after  viewing  the  buildings, 
pursued  a  narrow  path  through  the  magueyes  to 
the  Areas  de  Zempoala. 

These  arches  are  sixty-eight  in  number,  cross- 
ing a  deep  valley  from  north  to  south,  and  are 
eleven  hundred  paces  in  length.  The  greatest 
height  is  one  hundred  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet, 
where  two  arches,  one  supported  above  the  other, 
are  thrown  across  the  deep  barranca.  The  width 
above  is  four  feet  and  a  half,  with  a  narrow,  and 
shallow  channel  in  the  centre  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  water.  This  is  a  work  of  great  antiquity, 
constructed  about  the  year  1540,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Franciscan  Monk,  to  supply  Otumba 
with  good  water,  of  which  it  is  sadly  in  want. 
Though  made  at  an  immense  expense,  the  aque- 
duct is  now  wholly  useless,  but  the  arches  are  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation  * 


♦  Torquemada  relates— Monarquia  Indiana,  I.  20,  c. 
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After  taking  a  rough  measurement  of  this  mag- 
nificent work,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  hacienda 
of  Oraetusco,  where  our  kind  host  showed  us  the 
entire  process  of  making  pulque.  A  good  plant 
of  the  Agave  *  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, reaches  maturity  in  eight  years.  This 
state  is  indicated  by  a  disposition  in  the  central 
leaves  to  throw  up  a  stalk,  which,  when  permitted 
to  grow,  rises  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet,  branching  at  the  top  not  unlike  a  chandelier. 
In  this  critical  state  a  large  incision  is  made  with 
a  sharp  iron  bar  in  the  heart;  a  large  basin,  as  it 
were,  is  scooped  out  with  much  care,  and  being 
then  filled  with  dry  leaves  or  rubbish,  is  permitted 
to  rest  unmolested  for  about  six  months,  when  it 
begins  to  yield  juice  in  abundance  and  of  good 
quality.  On  being  taken  from  the  plant,  which 
operation  an  Indian  performs  morning  and  even- 
ing with  a  long  gourd  acting  as  a  syphon,  theogua 
nuel,  or  honey  water,  as  it  is  then  called,  is  of  a 
sickening  sweetness ;  but  after  being  {toured  into 

63— that  a  Franciscan  Friar,  Francisco  do  Temblcque, 
undertook  and  accomplished  this  work,  achieving  an 
exploit  "  which  great  and  powerful  kings  would  scarce- 
ly have  undertaken  to  accomplish,  nor  would  he  have 
engaged  in  such  a  work  (although  the  poet  says,  fortune 
favors  the  bold)  if  he  had  not  been  inspired  by  heaven, 
and  aided  especially  by  divine  grace,  which  overcomes 
all  obstacles  and  provides  the  mcuns  of  easily  surmount- 
ing the  greatest  difficulties."  The  time  taken  to  exe- 
cute this  work  was  16  or  17  years,  five  of  which  were 
consumed  on  the  principal  arches;  "  which,"  our  author 
says,  "may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world."  According  to  his  statement,  there  are  sixty- 
seven  arches  (we  counted  sixty-eight)  extending  1651*4 
vara* — about  975  yards.  The  middle  arch  is  42j  xxiras, 
about  118  feet  high — and  23 J  vara*,  about  81}  yards 
wide,  "  which  fills  with  astonishment  and  wonder  those 
who  sec  so  marvellous  a  work."  There  are  two  other 
ravines,  one  crossed  by  thirteen  the  other  by  forty-six 
arches.  The  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct  was  160,41)6 
Spanish  feet — more  than  fifteen  leagues.  Torquemada 
gives  no  dates,  but  this  work  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed soon  after  Tcmbleque  arrived  from  Spain, 
which  was  in  1538;  and  our  author  mentions,  that 
though  built  seventy  years  (he  wrote  about  1610  or 
12)  it  had  not  sustained  the  smallest  injury. 

As  a  specimen  of  Torquemada's  credulity,  I  extract 
the  following  "  most  pure  truth" — purUima  verdad.  He 
says  that  "  the  good  Father  Francisco  dc  Tcmbleque, 
had  no  other  companion  during  litis  long  and  painful 
work  than  a  large  yellow  cat,  which  hunted  in  the  fields 
by  night,  and  at  daybreak  brought  to  his  master  the 
fruits  of  his  hunt,  hares  or  partridges,  for  the  day's  sub- 
sistence, which  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  a  most 
pure  truth :  many  clergy  witnessed  this  wonderful  thing, 
who,  passing  by,  stopped  at  the  hermitage  at  night  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  the  fact,  and  of  convincing 
themselves  of  the  care  of  the  cat,  for  it  was  commonly 
reported  through  the  land,  how  he  sustained  himself 
and  his  master." 

•  The  American  aloe. 


large  vats — made  of  untanned  hides,  with  the  hair 
inside — in  one  week  it  effervesces;  but  when 
poured,  as  in  common,  upon  the  lees  of  old  pulque, 
it  is  prepared  in  one  or  two  days,  and  is  carried  to 
market  in  bogs'  skins.  After  yielding  during  six 
months,  from  200  to  250  gallons,  and  sometimes 
more,  the  plant  dies,  and  a  young  sucker  is  planted 
to  succeed  it.  A  plant  ready  to  yield,  is  worth 
from  eight  to  twelve  dollars,  and  produces  three 
or  four  car  gag,  or  mule  loads :  a  cargo  is  sold  in 
market  at  four  dollars. 

Pulque  is  intoxicating  to  those  who  use  it  too 
freely.  The  taste  is  for  from  pleasant  to  me,  and 
the  odor  or  it  is  sickening;  but  it  improves  with 
use,  and  when  taken  moderately  is  thought  to  be 
wholesome. 

The  /I gave  Americana  is  a  most  valuable  plant 
Independently  of  its  agricultural  profits  upon  bar- 
ren soils  where  little  else  would  grow,  it  serves  a 
^reat  variety  of  uses.  From  pulque,  a  strong 
brandy  is  distilled.  This  and  pulque  are  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  people.  The  fibres  of  the  leaf 
of  the  maguey  are  manufactured  into  coarse  cloths, 
which  are  used  for  bagging,  as  saddlecloths,  and 
for  the  aparejos,  packsaddles;  they  form  thread 
of  ovcry  texture,  twine,  and  rope  of  the  largest 
size ;  and  the  juice  of  the  leaf  is  efficacious  in  Um 
cure  of  ulcers,  especially  of  the  galls  and  sores  of 
brute  animals:  the  leaf  itself  acts  in  place  of  gut- 
ters and  spouts  for  the  cabins  of  the  Indians,  and 
makes  a  roof  to  their  rude  dwellings:  its  prickle 
or  thorn,  is  a  needle  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  at 
certain  stages  of  ils  growth  the  maguey  may  be 
taken  as  food,  and  was  so  used  during  the  revolu- 
tion by  many  hungry  wanderers. 

Thus  this  plant  may  be  the  food,  drink,  and 
clothing  of  the  Mexicans;  and  from  the  variety 
of  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  the  Agacr 
Americana  may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  vegetable  creation. 

It  was  dark  when  we  returned  to  our  lodgings 
in  Otutnba,  having  consumed  the  whole  day  in 
seeing  what  we  might  have  accomplished  in  a  few 
hours;  but  our  friends  were  so  polite,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  their  dilatory  move- 
ments. 

Dec.  30.  Provided  again  wHh  horses,  we  set 
out  at  an  early  hour  for  the  Pyramids,  leaving  our 
carriage  to  join  us  at  San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan. 
After  a  ride  of  nearly  two  leagues,  we  alighted  at 
the  foot  of  the  smaller  pyramid,  which,  although 
the  ascent  was  steep,  rough,  and  overgrown  with 
weeds,  we  soon  surmounted.  This,  more  dilapi- 
dated than  the  larger  one,  still  preserves  its  pyra- 
midal shape,  so  as  easily  to  be  distinguished.  The 
construction  seems  to  be  of  stones  thrown  indiscri- 
minately together,  and,  at  occasional  intervals,  a 
layer  of  lime  crosses  it  horizontally.  Upon  its  sum- 
mit are  the  remains  of  a  small  stone  building,  which 
bears  abundant  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  the 
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Conquerors.  It  was  probably  a  chapel,  built  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  temple  which  it  usurped.  At 
the  southern  foot  of  this  pyramid  is  a  circle  sur- 
rounded either  by  diminutive  pyramids,  or  by  the 
ruins  of  small  edifices,  or  perhaps  both  intermin- 
gled. Near  the  centre  of  this  circle  is  a  similar 
ruin,  from  which  proceeds  a  regular  street  forty 
or  fifty  feet  wide,  running  north  and  south,  and 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  ruins  of  apparently  small 
pyramids,  on  which  are  distinct  traces  of  the  walls 
of  houses  divided  into  small  apartments.  At  the 
head  of  the  street  is  a  large  rough  stone,  with  a 
circle  sculptured  on  one  side  of  it ;  beyond  the 
wall  of  this  circle,  on  the  west,  we  were  shown  a 
singularly  cut  stone  of  large  size.  It  is  ten  feet 
three  inches  long,  five  feet  one  inch  wide,  and  four 
feet  five  inches  high  above  the  ground,  in  which 
it  seems  partly  buried.  We  collected  every  where 
various  wrought  pieces  of  obsidian. 

The  larger  pyramid  is  a  little  distant  from  the 
street  to  the  east  of  it.  As  our  time  was  limited 
I  ascended  it  hastily,  and  found  that,  except  in 
size  it  differs  only  in  one  respect  from  the  other : 
about  midway  a  terrace  extends  around  it.  The 
faces  of  both  pyramids  correspond  with  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  The  view  from  them  ex- 
tends over  the  lake  of  Tescuco  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  beyond  the  western  barrier  of  the  plain 
to  the  snow-capped  mountain  of  Toluca. 

The  large  pyramid  of  Teotihuacan  is  called 
Tonaiiuh  Ytzaqual,  or  House  of  the  Sun.  Ac- 
cording to  Oleyza's  measurements*  its  base  is  208 
metres— 682$  English  feet— its  perpendicular 
height  is  55  metres— 180.4  feet.  The  base  of  the 
other  pyramid  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  former. 
This  is  called  Mtxtli  YtzaqvuU,  or  House  of  the 
Moon :  its  height  is  144.4  feet. 

The  construction  of  these  pyramids  is  ascribed 
to  the  Tolteck  nation,  in  which  event  they  were 
built  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.f  It  has  been 
asserted  that  these  and  the  other  Mexican  Pyra- 
mids are  hollow ;  but  as  far  as  investigations  have 
been  carried,  their  solidity  seems  established. 
Constructed  as  they  are,  if  they  were  hollow  the 
destructive  influence  of  so  many  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  their  erection,  would  have  dis- 
covered it.  The  supposition  is  equally  ill-founded 
that  they  are  mere  casings  or  crusts  to  natural  emi- 
nences. So  far  as  rains  have  laid  them  open,  or 
the  hand  of  man  exposed  to  view  their  interior,  all 
is  artificial.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that  if  they  were 
completely  artificial,  the  materials  which  form 
them  must  have  been  dug  from  some  contiguous 
spot,  and  that  this  has  no  where  been  discovered. 
Places  are  seen  from  which  the  materials  have 
been  collected;  and  the  circumjacent  plain  is 
strewed  thickly  with  tetzontli,  quite  abundant 


♦Humb.  T.  8.  1.  3.  c  8.  p.  66. 
L^_i  t  Humb.  T.  2. 1.  3.  c  8.  p.  67. 


enough  to  build  other  pyramids,  without  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  digging  into  the  earth. 

At  San  Juan,  about  half  a  league  from  the 
pyramids,  we  rejoined  our  carriage,  and  at  11  A. 
M.  set  out  for  Mexico,  distant  ten  leagues.  We 
travelled  rapidly  over  a  dreary  but  not  a  bad  road, 
and  passing  Thlolcingo,  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the 
lake  of  Tescuco,  shortening  our  ride  a  league  or 
so.  At  a  venta,  or  small  inn,  near  Santa  Clara, 
we  bad  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  idol,  dug 
up  in  the  vicinity,  which  we  bought ;  it  represents 
a  naked  female,  her  hands  crossing  her  breast,  her 
nose  of  prodigious  size,  and  hair  plaited  down  the 
back.    The  figure  is  about  two  feet  high.* 

We  arrived  at  Guadalupe  at  3  P.  M.  and  an 
hour's  ride  over  a  good  calzada,  bordered  with 
pretty  aspins,  brought  us  to  the  capital.  Our  jaunt 
has  been  very  delightful,  and  we  have  met  with 
great  kindness.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
antiquities  of  Mexico,  we  are  impressed  with  a 
far  more  favorable  opinion  than  we  had  entertained 
of  the  civilized  state  of  the  Indians  before  the  Con- 
quest. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Memnger. 

Mr.  Whits.: 

The  subjoined  copy  of  an  old  Scotch  ballad,  contains 
so  much  of  the  beauty  and  genuine  spirit  of  by-gone 
poetry,  that  I  have  determined  to  risk  a  frown  from  the 
fair  lady  by  whom  the  copy  was  furnished,  in  submit- 
ting it  for  publication.  The  ladies  sometimes  violate 
their  promises — may  I  not  for  once  assume  their  privi- 
lege, in  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  this 
"  legend  of  the  olden  time,"  although  /  promised  not  ? 
Relying  on  the  kind  heart  of  the  lady  for  forgiveness 
for  this  breach  of  promise,  I  have  anticipated  the  pardon 
in  sending  you  the  lines,  which  I  have  never  as  yet  seen 
in  print  sidnbt. 


♦  This  idol  was  sent  to  the  museum  of  the  college  at 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


BALLAD. 

They  have  giv'n  her  to  another — 
They  have  sever'd  ev'ry  vow ; 
They  have  giv'n  her  to  another, 
And  my  heart  is  lonely  now ; 
They  remembcr'd  not  our  parting — 
They  remember'd  not  our  tears, 
They  have  sever'd  in  one  fatal  hour 
The  tenderness  of  years. 

Oh !  was  it  weal  to  leave  me? 

Thou  couldst  not  so  deceive  me ; 

Lang  and  sairly  shall  I  grieve  thee, 
Lost,  lost  Rosabel ! 

Tbey  have  giv'n  thee  to  another— 
Thou  art  now  his  gentle  bride ; 
Had  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother, 
I  might  see  thee  by  his  side ; 
But  /  know  with  gold  they  won  thee, 
And  thy  trusting  heart  bcguil'd ; 
Thy  mother  too,  did  shun  me, 
For  she  knew  I  lov'd  her  child. 
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Oh!  was  it  weal  10  leave  me? 
Thou  couldst  not  to  deceive  me ; 
Lang  and  suirly  sUnll  I  grieve  thee, 
Loet,Ioet  Rosabel! 

Thi*y  have  giv'n  her  to  another— 
She  will  love  him,  so  they  sny ; 
If  her  mem'ry  do  not  chide  her, 
Oh !  perhaps,  perhaps  she  may ; 
But  I  know  that  she  hath  spoken 
What  she  never  can  forget ; 
And  tho*  my  poor  heart  be  broken, 
It  will  love  her,  love  her  yet. 

Oh !  was  it  weal  to  leave  me? 

Thou  couldst  not  so  deceive  me ; 

Lung  and  sairly  shall  I  grieve  thee, 
Lost,  lost  Rosabel! 

From  the  Bsldmore  Visiter. 
TUBS  COLISEUM.  A  PRIZE  POEM. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Type  of  the  antique  Rome !    Rich  reliquary 
Of  lofty  contemplation  left  to  Time 
By  buried  centuries  of  pomp  and  power ! 
At  length,  at  length — after  so  many  days 
Of  weary  pilgrimage,  and  burning  thirst, 
(Thirst  for  the  springs  of  lore  that  in  thee  lie,) 
I  kneel,  an  altered,  and  an  humble  man, 
Amid  thy  shadows,  and  so  drink  within 
My  very  soul  thy  grandeur,  gloom,  and  glory. 

Voatness!  and  Age!  and  Memories  of  Eld! 
Silence  and  Desolation!  and  dim  Night! 
Gaunt  vestibules!  and  phantom-peopled  aisles ! 
I  feel  ye  now :  I  feel  ye  in  your  strength ! 
O  spells  more  sure  than  e'er  Judtean  king 
Taught  in  the  gardens  of  Gethsetnane  ! 
O  charms  more  potent  than  the  rapt  C  ha  Idee 
Ever  drew  down  from  out  the  quiet  stars ! 

Here,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  column  falls ; 

Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glared  in  gold, 

A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat : 

Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  yellow  liair 

Wav'd  to  the  wind,  now  wave  tho  reed  and  thistle : 

Here,  where  on  ivory  couch  the  Cesar  sale, 

On  bed  of  moss  lies  gloating  the  foul  adder: 

Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch  lolPd, 

Glides  spectre-like  unto  his  marble  home, 

Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  horned  moon, 

The  swift  and  silent  lizard  of  the  stones. 

These  crumbling  walls ;  these  tottering  arcades ; 
These  mouldering  plinths;  these  sad,  and  blacken 'd 
shafts; 

These  vague  entablatures ;  this  broken  frieze ; 
These  shattered  cornices;  this  wreck;  this  ruin; 
These  stones,  alas ! — these  gray  stones — are  they  all — 
All  of  the  great  and  the  colossal  left 
By  the  corrosive  hours  to  Fate  and  me  ? 

M  Not  all," — the  echoes  answer  me ;  "not  all : 
Prophetic  sounds,  and  loud,  arise  for  ever 
From  us,  and  from  all  Ruin,  unto  the  wise, 
As  in  old  days  from  Mcmnon  to  the  sun. 
We  rule  the  hearts  of  mightiest  men.   Wc  rule 


With  a  despotic  sway  all  giant  minds. 
We  are  not  desolate — we  pallid  stones ; 
Not  all  our  power  is  gone;  not  all  our  fame  ; 
Not  all  the  magic  of  our  high  renown ; 
Not  all  the  wonder  that  encircles  us ; 
Not  sU  the  mysteries  that  in  us  lie; 
Not  all  the  memories  that  hang  upon, 
And  cling  around  about  us  as  a  garment, 
Clothing  us  in  a  robe  of  more  than  glory." 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LINKS 

Written  In  the  Village  of  A  ,  Virginia- 
Sweet  village  of  the  mountain  glen ! 

Thy  verdant  shades  arc  dear  to  me ; 
I  shun  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

And  to  thy  peaceful  bosom  flee ; 
For  smiling  nature's  summer  home 

Is  found  beside  thy  flashing  rills, 
And  when  the  winter-tempests  come, 

She  reigns  upon  thy-  nigged  hills. 

Upon  thy  rocks  the  tow 'ring  pine, 

The  hemlock  and  the  cedar  grow  ; 
And  high  the  wild  and  flow 'ring  vine, 

Its  tendrils  round  their  branches  throw. 
'Tis  sweet  to  stray  thy  paths  along, 

Beside  some  bright  and  rippling  stream 
Whose  waters  with  a  murm'ring  song, 

Glance  gaily  in  the  sunny  beam- 
Through  distant  lands  my  feet  may  roam, 

In  foreign  climes  my  dwelling  be, 
Unchang'd  where'er  I  make  my  home, 

My  heart  will  still  abide  with  thee. 
Yes !  still  with  thee,  in  joy  or  woe, 

On  desert  land,  or  stormy  sea, 
In  pain  or  bliss,  where'er  I  go, 

My  love  will  ever  dwell  with  thee,      a.  i_  s. 

For  the  Sonthern  Literary  Messenger. 
Extracts  from  tike  ^tUv-Hography  of  Ptrrthmx  PUrii. 
MY  FIRST  NIGHT  IK  A  WATCH  HOUSE. 

chap.  n. 

This  was  our  hero't  earliest  scrape  ;  but  whether 

I  shall  proceed  with  hie  adventnres  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether : 

We'll  nme,  however,  what  they  say  to  this. 

[Dam  Juen. 

We  found  Fenella  in  much  trouble.  That  buoyant 
mind  which  the  vicissitudes  of  a  changing  and  preca- 
rious profession  could  not  sadden  or  subdue,  proved 
itself  vulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ridicule. 

"  And  so,  my  young  deserter,  you  have  come  at  last 
Here  have  I  been  grieving  myself  to  death  at  the  ma- 
lice of  Me  ,  and  you  have  felt  no  sympathy  in  my 

trouble,  or  have  been  too  indolent  or  indifferent  to  give 
me  one  word  of  comfort.  Shame  on  you !  Is  this  your 
friendship?" 

I  made  my  excuses  with  the  best  grace  I  could  as- 
sume, and  assured  her  I  had  just  learned  the  cause  of 
her  uneasiness.  She  readily  believed  me,  for  she  was 
loo  sincere  herself  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  others. 

44 1  do  not  know,"  said  she,  44  but  my  annoyance  st 
this  affair  may  seem  overstrained.   To  those  who  call 
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themselres  philosophers,  it  may  appear  childish  in  me 
to  grieve  at  such  an  attempt  to  render  me  ridiculous. 
But  1  am  a  mere  woman,  and  no  philosopher ;  besides, 
my  case  is  a  peculiar  one.  On  the  stage  wc  hare  so 
often,  I  might  say  so  habitually,  to  overstep  what  by 
other  women  are  considered  the  bounds  of  modesty, 
that  she  who  preserves  the  essential  principle  of  thai 
great  charm  of  the  sex,  is  most  jealous  in  keeping 
her  claim  to  it  inviolate.  The  world  gives  us  credit  for 
but  little  feminine  delicacy — and  the  world  reasons  cor- 
rectly in  doing  so.  But  correct  reasoning  does  not  al- 
ways reach  the  facts  of  peculiar  cases.  It  may  be 
thought  strange,  but  I  know  it  to  bo  true,  that  a  wo- 
man who  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  suffers  herself 
to  be  embraced,  kissed,  and  fondled  by  men  of  gross 
character  and  disgusting  manners,  and  who  embraces 
and  caresses  them  in  turn,  should  revolt  at  the  idea 
of  permitting  such  liberties  in  private.  I  know  this 
to  be  so  in  my  own  case.  And  even  were  all  those 
women  whose  lot  is  unfortunately  cast  upon  the  stage, 
as  licentious  as  both  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  are 
pleased  to  suppose  them,  they  must  indeed  be  debased 
and  degraded,  to  yield  themselves  to  that  indiscriminate 
licentiousness  which  the  world's  censure  would  imply. 
Few  know  how  far  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist,  his 
aspirations  after  excellence,  his  love  of  abstract  beauty, 
may  check  and  overcome  every  prurient  thought,  every 
low  born  imagination.  The  sculptor,  when  he  moulds 
the  beings  of  his  fancy  into  forms  of  loveliness,  is  alive 
only  to  the  spirit  of  his  art ;  his  mind  is  filled  with  the 
beauty  of  his  conceptions,  and  is  purified  by  the  in- 
tenseness  of  his  desire  to  attain  the  summit  of  excel- 
lence, from  every  grovelling  idea.  He  is  not,  surely, 
to  be  classed  with  those  who,  looking  upon  his  works 
with  vulgar  eyes,  find  in  them  food  for  lascivious 
thoughts,  and  stimulants  to  unhallowed  passions.  So 
it  is  with  acting.  The  actress  has  placed  before  her  a 
mark  of  excellence  which  she  is  ambitious  to  attain, 
and  in  striving  for  its  attainment,  all  minor  considera- 
tions are  thrown  aside.  The  exhibition  of  a  passion 
must  not  be  shorn  of  its  accessories  ;  and  whatever  is 
necessary  to  its  full  development  she  yields  to,  with  as 
little  thought  of  grossncss  or  indelicacy  in  caressing  an 
individual  who  represents  her  husband  or  her  lover,  as 
the  artist  indulges  when  painting  Eve  in  the  undress  of 
nature.  It  would  be  well  for  such  as  suppose  that 
these  exhibitions  indicate  a  want  of  modesty,  to  know 
how  totally  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  desire  to  em- 
body the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  when  an  actress  in 
Belvidera  or  Monimia  gives  a  loose  rein  to  the  passions, 
and  regardless  of  the  being  with  whom  she  is  associated, 
contributes,  by  the  very  freedom  which  the  over-virtu- 
ous delight  to  censure,  in  producing  the  delusion  of  the 
scene.  In  playing  her  part,  not  one  thought  is  given 
to  the  man  whom  she  embraces.  No—she  is  for  the 
time  a  fictitious  character — the  character  of  the  scene, 
insensible  to  any  other  feeling  but  that  which  the  poet 
has  delineated.  But  how  differently  do  the  work-a-day 
world  argue  this  matter.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  sepa- 
rate the  actress  from  the  woman — and  every  action  is 
judged  of  according  to  the  gross  ideas  of  the  vulgar 
minded,  or  the  fastidious  scruples  of  those  who  mea- 
sure a  dramatic  representation  by  the  rules  which  pre- 
vail in  private  society.  I  know  full  well  the  invidious 
position  which,  as  an  actress,  I  occupy  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  public ;  and  a  consciousness  that  in  my  unfortu- 
nate profession,  every  step  towards  the  achievement  of 
excellence  must  be  gained  by  a  sacrifice  of  personal 
respect,  often  gives  me  melancholy  sensations.  Do  you 
then  wonder  at  the  pain  I  have  suffered  from  this  ma- 
lignant endeavor  of  Me  's  to  render  me  ridicu- 
lous 7" 

"  But  still,"  said  Nichols,  "  the  attack  in  itself  is 
unworthy  of  notice.  The  same  talent  might  render 
the  proudest  woman  in  the  city  an  object  of  equal 
ridicule." 

"Very  true,  but  it  would  not  find  the  public  disposed 
to  laugh  with  the  caricaturist.  The  general  sentiment 
would  be  against  him,  for  he  would  have  outraged 
what  every  man  would  be  ready  to  defend — the  sanc- 
tity of  female  privacy,  and  the  decencies  of  social  life. 
But  such  a  case  is  strongly  contrasted  with  mine,  and 
it  is  that  which  renders  it  to  me  so  peculiarly  pain- 
ful. The  actress  lives  in  the  full  glare  of  public  obser- 
vation, and  the  libeller  who  holds  her  up  to  contempt, 
invades  no  sanctuary  which  all  hold  sacred ;  he  only 
makes  her  subservient  to  public  amusement  in  a  new 
character.  If  her  pride  be  wounded,  if  her  delicacy 
be  shocked— she  has  few  to  sympathise  with  her,  for 
few  believe  she  possesses  either  pride  or  delicacy,  and 
none  deem  it  their  duty  to  defend  her  from  the  attacks 
of  her  enemy." 

Fcnclla  paused,  and  I  saw  the  tears  glisten  upon  her 
check ;  but  she  turned  away  her  face,  and  hastily 
brushed  them  off,  as  if  ashamed  that  her  weakness 
should  be  observed. 

"You  do  your  friends  injustice,"  said  I.  "You  do 
indeed.  There  are  a  few  who  do  not  think  thus  lightly 
of  your  feelings,  and  who  are  ready  to  defend  you  from 
assaults  of  whatever  kind." 

"  Doubtless  there  are  a  few,"  said  she,  "  who  feel 
for  me.  It  would  be  unjust  in  me  to  doubt  it.  But  it 
is  the  want  of  that  general  feeling  of  sympathy  which 
would  be  excited  in  favor  of  any  other  woman,  that 
I  feel  most  keenly.  To  know  that  in  proportion  as  my 
professional  exertions  arc  admired,  my  private  feelings 

are  disregarded,  gives  point  to  the  malice  of  Mc  , 

and  renders  that  a  cause  of  pain  and  mortification 
which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  contempt  But  wc 
will  say  no  more  upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  I  have 
said  loo  much,  for  I  see  that  you  and  Nichols  are  dis- 
tressed by  my  complaints.  I  will  not  repeat  them; 
but  endeavor  to  display  more  of  what  Nichols  calls 
philosophy." 

The  train  of  our  conversation  was  broken  off  by  the 
entrance  of  Selden  and  Cleaveland.  Fenella's  spirits 
were  soon  restored,  and  she  became  as  gay  and  fasci- 
nating as  usual.  Various  topics  were  discussed,  and 
much  pleasant  badinage  filled  up  the  lime  until  tea — 
which  Fenella  particularly  patronized,  in  spite  of  the 
fashion— made  its  appearance. 

"  Pray,  Master  Pertinax,"  said  Fenella,  "  how  have 
you  employed  your  time  since  I  last  saw  you  7  You 
have  lost  a  deal  of  green  room  scandal,  and  missed  see- 
ing some  of  the  finest  of  green  room  absurdities,  by  your 
long  estrangement  from  the  Theatre." 

"  Well,  saving  your  presence,  I  have  been  occupied 
with  better  things — a  hard  student  have  I  been— and 
although  the  merry  bells  of  the  Driving  Club  sounded 
their  peals  under  my  windows  twice  during  my  seclu- 
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won  ;  although  I  saw  their  gorgeous  train  of  carioles 
piled  with  buffalo  robes,  and  flaunting  in  blue  and  crim- 
son trimmings,  glide  merrily  by  ;  and  though  among 
the  furred  and  feathered  demoittllts  who  sat  within  them, 
I  knew  there  was  one  whom  it  would  have  been  delight- 
ful to  be  near  ;  nay  more,  although  under  a  silver-grey 
Chinchilla  bonnet,  there  shone  forth  two  lustrous  black 
eyes — yet  did  1  resist  the  lure,  and  turn  again  to  my 
studies.  I  have  declined  three  balls  where  I  knew  1 
should  meet  that  "Cynthia  of  the  minute,"  with  whom, 
at  this  particular  time,  I  cannot  but  believe  I  am  most 
foolishly  in  love.  I  have  resisted  the  temptation  of 
skating,  and  a  special  invitation  from  the  Curling  Club 
to  witness  an  important  match.  All  these  and  many 
more  allurements  have  failed  to  withdraw  me  from  my 
books." 

"  Bless  me,  what  a  Solomon  you  will  become,  if  you 
persevere  in  your  labors!  But  your  stoicism  surprises 
me.  Can  it  be  possible  that  Marian  Lindsay's  load- 
tlm  failed  in  attraction  7" 

"Nonsense  !  I  have  said  nothing  of  Marian  Lindsay 
or  her  load-stars,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them.  Her 
eyes  arc  not  black,  nor  are  they  those  I  spoke  of." 

"  What,  a  new  attraction !  Well,  I  see  that  I  must 
relinquish  the  task  of  keeping  you  steady.  I  had 
hopes,  when  I  prudently  endeavored  to  prevent  your 
falling  in  love  with  me,  (which  you  cannot  deny  you 
had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  do,)  by  directing  your 
amorous  disposition  towards  a  proper  object,  that  your 
fancy  would  endure  at  least  a  month  or  two.  Do  you 
not  now  perceive  what  a  folly  1  should  have  been 
guilty  of,  had  I  suffered  you  to  dangle,  as  you  wished, 
at  my  apron  string  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed.  SUll,  I  may  say  with  honest  Jack 
Falstaff,  'ere  I  knew  thee,  I  knew  nothing.'  " 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  and  1  can  finish  the  sentence  with 
equal  trull) — '  and  now  art  thou  little  better  than  one 
of  the  wicked.'  But  I  deny  your  declaration,  for  you 
have  confessed  to  the  truth  of  your  intrigues  with  the 
little  Canudian  milliner,  and  the  blue  eyed  Iriandaisc." 

"I  admit  it;  but  those  were  unsophisticated  flirt*, 
lions." 

"  Unsophisticated  !  Mercy  on  us !'' 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Selden,  "  and  he  stoutly  denies  hav- 
ing  ever  sighed  to  you,  Fenella  ;  and  talks  a  deal  of 
nonsense  about  friendship,  as  though  such  a  feeling 
ever  existed  between  a  lad  of  nineteen  and  a  lady  under 
twenty-five." 

"Upon  that  subject,"  replied  Fenella,  "  we  can  at 
least  keep  our  own  counsel." 

"  Come,  Cleaveland,"  said  I,  "  we  are  bound  in  the 
same  direction.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you,  and 
if  you  are  at  leisure  we  will  walk." 

"  I  hope  1  have  not  driven  you  away,"  said  Selden. 

"Pshaw  !  I  am  not  so  easily  driven." 

Tea  was  over,  and  Cleaveland  and  I  rose  to  depart. 
Fenella  accompanied  us  to  the  door,  and  said  to  me  in 
a  monitory  tone :  "  Now,  Pertinax,  be  careful  what 
you  do  in  relation  to  the  caricature.  Keep  out  of  diffi- 
culty with  Mo  .    You  cannot  be  of  any  service  to 

me  in  that  affair,  and  may  injure  yourself  by  your  in- 
terference. 1  know  your  disposition  to  serve  me ;  but 
1  also  know  that  your  impetuosity  is  more  likely  to  in- 
volve you  in  difficulty  than  to  bring  me  out  of  it.  Be 
cautious,  I  beseech  you." 


"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  I,  somewhat  piqued,  M  my 
in  difference  will  be  my  protection." 

"  I  do  not  bebeve  that,  nor  do  I  believe  that  you  are 
indifferent  to  my  feelings ;  and  the  caution  I  now  give 
you  is  a  proof  that  I  do  not  think  so." 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  was  my  only  reply  to  this 
conciliatory  speech ;  and  we  left  the  house. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening,  and  quite  dark,  as  we 
mounted  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  preferring 
the  risk  of  being  run  down  by  trauirmu  or  carioles,  on 
that  narrow  pass,  to  stumbling  against  steps,  cellar 
doors,  and  other  obstructions  on  the  trottoir  of  an  ave- 
nue, feebly  lighted  by  here  and  there  a  dim  and  solitary 
lamp.  We  pursued  our  way  down  St  Paul's  street, 
and  in  passing  the  shop  where  "  Timothy  Crop,  Fash- 
ionable Hair  Dresser  and  Perruquier,"  shone  in  gilt 
letters,  illuminated  by  a  lamp,  a  glance  shewed  us 
two  copies  of  Fenella's  effigy,  displayed  with  m«*st 
provoking  prominence  in  a  bow- window,  which  was 
brilliantly  lighted. 

" Curses  on  that  fellow,"  said  L  "Is  there  no  way 
in  which  this  nuisance  can  be  prevented  ?  You  are  fer- 
tile in  schemes,  Cleaveland  ;  cannot  you  contrive  some 
plan,  if  not  to  stop  the  issue  of  these  libels,  to  re- 
venge the  insult  offered  to  our  friend  ?" 

"  Not  I  indeed,  unless  we  hire  Fttix  Stau  PitiP  to 
thump  the  artist,  or  get  Piquet,]  the  retired  bully,  to 
break  his  right  arm." 


*  There  was  a  family  of  Sons  Pittit,  belonging  to  a 
neighboring  seignory,  celebrated  for  their  muscular 
frames  and  pugilistic  powers.  They  were  Voyagttm 
in  the  service  of  the  North  West,  or  Hudson  s  Bay 
Companies,  at  the  lime  when  those  associations  were 
at  deadly  feud,  out  of  which  grew  the  massacre  at  Red 
River.  In  the  spring,  previous  to  the  Belting  out  of  the 
North  West  expeditious,  the  rojognirs  of  these  compa- 
nies had  their  rendezvous  in  Montreal  for  a  day  or  two, 
during  which  they  were  generally  intoxicated,  and 
scarcely  an  hour  passed  thai  was  not  distinguished  by 
a  pugilistic  combat  in  the  old  market  place,  which  was 
their  peculiar  haunt.  The  Sana  Pit  if i  when  present, 
were  the  champions,  and  challenged  all  comers  M  idi 
nearly  uniform  success.  I  have  never  seen  more  mag- 
nificent forms  than  these  brothers  displayed,  when 
stripped  for  a  fight.  Their  chests  and  shoulders  would 
have  been  fine  models  for  a  Hercules,  so  muscular  were 
they,  and  devoid  of  superfluous  flesh.  Their  style  of 
hilling  was  peculiar,  and  differed  entirely  from  the  En- 
glish system,  being  far  more  rapid  and  eccentric  In 
general  an  English  pugilist  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  best  Canadian  bully  ;  but  in  one  instance  the 
youthful  gladiator  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  trium- 
phant over  a  skilful  pupil  of  Crib.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  ihe  English  bully,  when  completely  aeteti 
up,  (to  use  a  phrase  of  the  prize  ring)  declared  in  a  faint 
voice,  that  he  had  been  beaten  contrary  to  all  rule,  and 
that  Sons  Pitif  knew  no  more  about  boxing  than  a 
horse.  But  the  Canadian  champion  was  once  well 
beaten  by  an  antagonist  as  little  skilled  as  himself  in 
the  arts  and  mysteries  of  the  Five's  Court.  I  was 
witness  to  this  conflict  between  him  and  an  English 
sailor,  not  half  his  weight.  The  Jack-tar  completely 
overcame  his  Herculean  opponent,  when  it  seemed  to 
me  that  had  his  frame  been  made  of  any  material  softer 
than  iron,  he  must  have  been  demolished  by  Sea*  Pities 
blows. 

t  Monsieur  Piquet  was  about  this  time  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Parliament.  How  he  got  there  I  do 
not  exactly  know :  the  station  seemed  rather  incon- 
sistent with  the  situation  occupied  by  him  in  early  life- 
He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  muscular  vigor;  and  had 
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"  Not  bad  ideas,  but  impracticable.  Felix  is  at  Red 
River,  or  thereabout*— and  Piquet  is  in  Parliament, 
which  should  argue  that  his  powers  of  maiming  are 
fully  employed  upon  the  laws  of  the  province." 

We  had  paused  involuntarily  before  the  window. 
The  shop  was  thronged  with  customers,  and  we  saw 
the  barber  lake  down  one  of  the  caricatures  and  exhibit 
it  to  an  individual,  who  laughed  immoderately  as  he 
examined  it.  My  blood  boiled  as  I  witnessed  this 
scene.  I  bad  been  deeply  impressed  by  Fenclla's  de- 
scription of  her  defenceless  condition,  and  the  absence 
of  that  general  feeling  of  resentment  in  her  case,  which 
would  have  existed  had  any  other  woman  been  the  ob- 
jectof  such  ridicule.  The  hearty  laugh  of  tbeexaminerof 
the  picture — the  gusto  with  which  he  enjoyed  the  ludi- 
crous figure  before  him,  inspired  me  with  most  unchris- 
tian feelings,  and  I  could,  with  the  greatest  good  will, 
have  tweaked  his  nose  with  the  hot  curling  irons  which 
the  map  of  hair  was  applying  to  his  head. 

As  we  moved  away,  I  vowed  that  I  would  be  re- 
venged on  the  malicious  barber — that  he  at  least  should 
not  escape.  A  few  moments  brought  us  to  my  lodg- 
ings in  the  Vitnx  March*.  We  sat  down  by  a  hoi 
stove,  and  after  having  listened  to  Cleaveland's  de- 
scription of  the  last  party  at  Madame  Feronnier's, 
without  hearing  one  word,  1  broke  silence. 

"Cleaveland,"  said  I,  "  will  you  join  me  in  a  scheme 
which  I  have  been  revolving  since  we  left  that  infernal 
barber's?" 

"  I  shall  be  better  prepared  to  give  you  an  answer, 
when  you  tell  me  what  you  propose." 

"  Then  you  will  not  enlist  until  you  know  my  plan." 

"  Not  I.  It  is  my  luck  to  engage  in  so  many  hair- 
brained  scrapes  of  my  own,  that  I  will  be  led  blind- 
fold into  none  of  your  planning." 

"  But  you  must  not  fail  me.  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
your  assistance  If  I  had  asked  it  of  Selden,  he  would 
have  stifled  me  with  prudent  advice.  Nichols  has  not 
hardihood  enough  for  any  wicked  act;  and  Marryatt  is 
so  completely  bewitched  with  his  brunette  beauty  in 
the  Recolel  Suburbs,  that  he  cannot  find  lime  for  any 

in  his  youth  been  employed  by  the  North  West  Com- 
pany, as  the  butty  of  their  expeditions.  His  duty  was 
to  punish  any  refractory  subordinate  by  the  application 
of  the  fist.  The  voyageurs  were  an  ignorant  and  lawless 
set  of  men,  engaged  by  the  company  to  navigate  their 
batteaux,  and  to  carry  the  merchandize  which  constituted 
their  freight,  across  the  portages.  The  goods  were  ar- 
ranged in  sacks  containing  about  ninety  pounds  each 
and  were  transported  (or  perhaps  toted  would  be  a  more 
proper  word  in  our  latitude)  by  the  voyageurs  where 
the  navigation  failed.  Their  labors  were  consequently 
very  severe ;  and  it  "may  readily  be  believed  that  few 
but  the  most  reckless  and  unworthy  characters  enlisted 
in  these  expeditions.  They  were  generally  accompa- 
nied and  conducted  by  one  or  two  clerks  or  partners, 
who  required  some  strong  executive  power  to  keep 
their  followers  in  due  submission.  Some  trusty  indi- 
vidual of  uncommon  strength  and  hardihood  was  se- 
lected to  perform  this  duty — and  such  was  the  situation 
held  by  Piquet.  He  was  successful  in  his  enterprises, 
and  as  I  was  told  amassed  considerable  wealth.  At 
any  rate,  I  knew  him  as  a  legislator.  I  was  once  in 
company  with  this  man,  when  he  related  some  of  his 
early  adventures;  particularly  one,  in  which,  being 
necessitated  to  quell  the  turbulent  spirit  of  a  refractory 
roya^tur,  he  broke  the  arm  of  the  brawler  with  one 
blow  of  his  fist— an  achievement  of  which  Monsieur 
Piquet  seemed  not  a  little  proud. 
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other  roguery.  Now  for  a  stirring  adventure  you  are 
just  the  lad — first,  because  you  like  it,  and  secondly, 
because  you  have  the  spirit  to  go  through  with  it." 

"  Really  you  speak  of  your  enterprise  in  the  Hot- 
spur vein,  for  like  him  it  seems  you  are  about  to 

— — '  readme  msuer  deep  and  dangerous, 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit, 
As  to  o'erwalk  •  current  roaring  loud, 
On  the  uiutteadfut  fooling  of  a  spear.' 

But  be  it  what  it  may,  propose  to  me  any  reasonable 
mischief,  and  je  suit  a  tfoiu." 

"  It  is  nothing  very  dangerous  in  the  performance, 
and  the  consequences  must  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
only  intend  to  smash, and  that  shortly,  the  bow -window 
of  our  friend  the  barber — to  scatter  his  perfumes  about 
his  own  head,  and  give  bis  next  door  neighbor,  the 
glazier,  a  job?" 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Bless  me,  how  reasonable !  Selden 
himself  could  not  have  advised  a  more  rational  and 
moral  mode  of  punishing  this  impudent  barber. — 
Why,  Pertinax,  I  did  not  think  you  capable  of  a  con- 
ception so  brilliant.  As  to  breaking  the  window  and 
scattering  the  perfumery,  '  we  may  do  it  as  secure  as 
sleep* — and  for  the  consequences,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
on  that  subject,  because  they  come  afterwards ;  and  as 
Father  De  Rocher  used  to  tell  us,  questions  must  be 
considered  in  their  proper  order :  besides,  all  the  wise 
ones  say  that  fore-  thought  is  better  than  a/)«r-thoughL 
But  independent  of  these  considerations,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  in  me,  who  never  yet  gave  a  thought  to 
consequences,  to  do  so  now  ;  and  some  political  proser 
in  the  Sptetateur,  said  the  other  day  that  consistency 
was  a  jewel." 

"  Then  you  enlist  in  the  service." 

"  Yes,  my  Hotspur ;  'it  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  wns 
laid — an  excellent  plot.  My  Lord  of  York  commends 
the  plot,  and  the  general  course  of  the  action.'  So  here 
is  my  hand.  We  will  take  some  pains  to  do  that 
which  will  cost  Timothy  Crop  many  panes  to  remedy  ; 
and  if  we  escape  the  pains  and  penalties  therefor,  all 
will  be  well." 

"  We  must  rely  upon  our  heels  for  that  Give  me 
six  yards  the  start,  and  I  defy  any  barber  in  the  Cana- 
das  to  overtake  me.  We  must  show  Master  Timothy 
that  we  have  not  played  at  cricket,  or  run  foot  races  on 
the  wind,-mill  common  for  nothing." 

"  But  what  missiles  shall  we  use? — have  you  thought 
of  that,  Man  G(n*rai  7" 

"  What  can  be  belter  than  these?"  said  I,  taking  up 
a  couple  of  billets  of  oak  from  the  stove-pan. 

"  Admirable 1  And  when  shall  we  proceed  to  busi- 
ness?" 

"  Now — this  very  hour — we  cannot  wish  a  darker 
night ;  and  the  sooner  we  carry  our  design  into  effect 
the  better." 

"  Very  true,  for  Shakspeare  says,  that 

'  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  Interim  is 
Like  a  phantaema,  or  a  hideous  dream.' 

We  will  dream  as  little  upon  it  as  possible." 

"Alton*  done  1  Take  your  billets,and  let  us  march." 

We  sallied  forth  into  the  street.  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  all  was  quiet.  The  light  from  Crop's  win- 
dow shone  brightly  in  the  distance,  and  invited  us  to 
our  revenge. 
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The  heavy  falls  of  snow  are  a  serious  inconvenience 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  Montreal,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  disposed  of,  gives  to  them  a  peculiar  ap» 
pearance.  When  a  storm  subsides,  the  whole  town  is 
alive  with  the  business  of  shovelling  the  snow  from  the 
side-walks  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  after  the  winter  sets  in,  is  eleva- 
ted several  feet  above  its  natural  level.  On  the  lop  of 
this  ridge  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  are  forced  to  pass, 
and  while  guiding  a  caruAe  along  the  height,  you  nod 
to  your  pedestrian  friends  on  the  side-walks,  many  feet 
below  you,  and  peep,  if  you  have  any  curiosity,  into 
the  windows  of  your  neighbor's  second  story.  By  gra- 
dual packing  and  freezing,  this  ffign-road  becomes  a 
complete  rampart  of  ice,  along  which  earioles  and  trai- 
ntaus  are  driven  with  alarming  velocity— to  a  strange 
eye  presenting  the  constant  prospect  of  their  being 
hurled  down  to  the  side-walk.  But  such  accidents  sel- 
dom happen.  In  their  own  awkward  fashion,  the 
Canadian  drivers  are  uncommonly  expert,  and  their 
hardy  little  horses  arc  equally  so. 

We  kept  the  side-walk  until  we  reached  the  corner 
of  Sl  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul  streets,  and  here  we  slop- 
ped to  confer. 

"  By  the  way,''  said  I,  "  we  had  better  decide  upon 
the  manner  of  running  away.  Crop  is  a  tall  fellow  and 
long  in  the  legs.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  keep  together. 
My  plan  is  this — 1  will  dive  into  the  alley,  leading  up 
to  the  city  hotel,  cross  St.  Peter's  street  and  get  into 
the  Jesuits's  grounds.*  You  had  better  take  to  the  op- 
posite side-walk,  for  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  there,  as 
you  may  turn  the  left  corner  of  St.  Peter,  and  skim 
away  towards  the  Saurt  Gru,  before  Tim  can  climb  to 
that  sido  of  the  street.  When  we  have  confounded  the 
chase,  we  will  rendezvous  in  front  of  the  Petit  Scminairt, 
in  College  street.    We  shall  be  near  the  Mansion 

*  These  grounds  have  since  been  devoted  to  public 
use,  and  arc  now  intersected  by  Lemoinc,  St.  Helen, 
and  Rccolcl  streets.  They  were  formerly  attached  to 
the  religious  establishment  of  the  brotherhood,  the 
building  of  which  faced  upon  Notre  Dame  street,  and 
were  filled  with  noble  elms,  all  of  which  have  I  believe 
fallen  beneath  the  axe.  The  accommodations  were 
spacious;  but  the  buildings,  wilh  the  exception  of  the 
Recolel  church,  which  occupies  nearly  a  centre  position, 
had  been  appropriated  to  other  than  monastic  uses  long 
before  my  recollection.  During  and  just  aAer  the  last 
war  they  were  used  as  the  barracks  of  a  regiment  of 
British  infantry,  and  at  the  grated  windows  which  once 
let  in  the  light  upon  the  ascetic  pursuits  and  rigid  cere- 
monials of  these  bigoted  religionists — soldiers  were  seen 
scouring  their  muskets  or  whitening  their  belts.  More 
recently,  the  southern  portion  has  been  occupied  as  a 
Young  Ladies  Seminary,  and  the  northern  as  the  City 
Watch-house.  The  buildings  had  become  public  pro- 
perly by  the  operation  of  some  condition  relulivc  to  ihe 
decrease  of  the  numbers  of  the  order.  One  only  was 
alive  in  my  lime  ;  and  he  was  often  seen  in  the  streets, 
wearing  a  small  black  skull  cap,  and  a  long  black  robe 
fastened  around  his  body  by  a  white  woollen  girdle 
The  Recolet  church  is  to  this  day  a  place  of  Catholic 
worship,  opened  on  slated  days  and  uncommon  occa- 
sions. Whether  it  has  been  embellished  or  altered 
since  I  saw  it,  I  know  not — but  at  that  time  it  presented 
a  melancholy  appearance  of  decay  and  dilapidation. 
It  was  remarkable  for  a  rude  carving  over  the  entrance 
representing  two  hands  and  arms  issuing  out  of  the  sea, 
and  crossing  each  other.  The  carving  was  colored  most 
unnaturally,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  resembled  a  con- 
gregation of  pewter  platters. 


House,  where  we  may  refresh  ourselves  with  a  bottle 
of  Martinant's  London  particular,  and  call  at  Fenella'a 
on  our  way  home." 

"I  see  no  objection  to  your  plan,  Pertinax,  only  that 
your  part  of  it  is  the  most  hazardous.  If  Crop  pursues, 
he  will  naturally  stick  to  his  own  side-walk,  and  you 
must  leap  in  front  of  him  from  the  street  into  the  alley." 

"  Oh,  never  fear  for  mc — I  shall  be  scudding  through 
the  old  Jesuits's  elms,  long  before  he  will  find  the  bole 
by  which  I  make  my  escape.  Recollect  the  rendez- 
vous at  the  College." 

Our  plan  of  retreat  having  been  settled,  we  mounted 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  were  in  two  minute* 
opposite  the  devoted  shop-window.  Tho  lights  burn- 
ed brightly,  and  at  a  glance  we  saw  that  there  was  , 
no  one  within  but  Crop  and  a  little  boy.  The  window 
was  filled  with  bottles  of  Em  de  Cologne,  Em  de  jmsmin, 
txtrati  de  btrgamottt,  with  pots  of  pommadt  extraordituart, 
and  the  like;  and  there  still  hung  the  offending, carica- 
tures. We  were  elevated  some  feel  above  the  window, 
and  it  presented  the  finest  imaginable  mark. 

"  Now,"  said  Cleaveland,  "  let  us  separate  a  few 
paces,  that  we  may  give  our  object  a  raking  fire,  and 
do  the  more  execution.'' 

We  were  just  about  to  proceed  to  business,  when  the 
sharp  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  rang  upon  the  ice  near 
the  corner  of  Sl.  Peter's  street.  We  drew  back  from 
ihe  glare  of  the  window  to  allow  the  horse  and  his  rider 
to  pass — when,  as  they  approached  us,  we  perceived 
Marryalt,  mounted  on  his  shaggy  Shetland  pony. 

"  Hey  dey,"  said  he,  as  we  made  our  appearance — 
"  what  mischief  is  in  the  wind  now  ?"  t 

"  Slay  a  moment,"  said  I,  "  and  see  us  demolish 
Crop's  bow  window." 

"  Oh  ho,  is  that  the  project  ?  Well  I  will  witness 
the  crash,  as  I  have  especial  means  of  escape,  I  cannot 
say  as  much  for  you  or  Cleaveland.  Crop  will  catch 
one  or  both  of  you  to  a  certainty." 

"  That  is  our  own  concern — but  he  shall  have  a  race 
for  it.  Slay  where  you  are  Marryalt,  and  witness  the 
performance." 

Cleaveland  and  I  then  approached  the  window,  and 
levelling  our  billets  simultaneously,  they  fell  with  un- 
erring aim  in  the  centre  of  the  window,  scattering  pie- 
lures,  pomatum  and  perfumery  in  every  direction.  A 
second  billet  from  each  of  us  completed  the  work  of  de- 
struction, and  we  took  to  our  heels.  Cleaveland  slipped 
down  to  the  pavement  on  the  opposite  side,  and  van- 
ished in  an  instant  I  was  about  ten  paces  from  the 
alley,  (which  entered  St.  Paul  street  on  the  same  side 
with  the  barber's  shop,)  but  before  I  had  cleared  thai 
short  distance,  I  was  sensible  that  Crop  was  in  pursuit. 
From  the  high  ridge  of  ice  on  which  I  stood,  to  the 
pavement  was  at  leasl  five  feet,  and  on  coming  oppo- 
site the  alley  I  made  a  flying  leap  across  the  aide  walk 
into  its  entrance.  But  alas  for  human  hopes ! — I  had 
neglected  to  substitute  a  pair  of  shoes  for  my  boots  on 
coming  out,  and  my  boot  heels  were  covered  with  plates 
of  brass,  in  conformity  to  a  very  ridiculous  fashion.  I 
cleared  the  side-walk  in  gallant  style ;  but  I  alighted 
on  my  heels  in  n  spot  covered  with  the  smoothest  ice. 
The  consequence  was,  that  my  feet  flew  from  under 
me,  and  1  fell  prostrate.  But  this  was  not  the  worst — 
I  struck  my  knee  upon  the  ice  with  a  force  which  might 
have  broken  a  joint  of  iron.   I  made  an  effort  to  rise. 
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which  wu  at  first  ineffectual.  The  sound  of  Timothy's 
feet  struck  on  my  ear  as  he  turned  the  corner.  He  was 
within  two  paces  of  me,  and  in  a  second  more  would 
have  stumbled  over  me  in  the  dark.  But  the  idea  of 
being  captured  gave  me  sudden  vigor,  and  overcame 
the  pain  of  ray  bruised  knee.  1  sprang  upon  my  feet, 
and  bounded  away  towards  the  entrance  of  the  C 


running  midway  between  and  parallel  with  St.  Paul's 
and  Notre  Dame.  Here  the  snow  was  firm,  and  the 
spot  inviting  to  my  purpose,  fur  Si.  Sacrament  offered 
me  a  number  of  places  of  retreat,  where  I  might  have 
defied  the  scent  of  my  antagonist. 

At  this  corner  therefore  I  made  a  halt,  and  while 
Timothy  was  endeavoring  to  force  mo  forward,  I  struck 


But  true  to  his  object  be  still  held  to  my  coat  with  his 
right  hand,  and  wiwle  I  was  endeavoring  to  disengage 
his  grasp,  he  rose  again  to  his  feet,  and  matters  assumed 
their  former  aspect.  Grown  desperate  by  my  disap- 
pointment, I  fell  upon  Timothy  without  mercy,  hilling 
right  and  left  whenever  I  could  bring  him  within  the 
range  of  my  blows — for  he  avoided  many  of  them  by 
leaping  aside.  At  length  a  chance  blow  took  effect  on 
his  throat  and  I  was  momentarily  freed  from  his  hold, 
but  I  was  so  weakened  by  my  exertions  that  I  stum* 
bled,  and  again  measured  my  length  on  the  snow.  Be- 
fore  I  could  recover  myself,  Timothy  had  as  firm  a 
grasp  upon  me  as  ever. 

Up  to  this  time,  not  a  syllable  had  passed  the  lips  of 
either:  but  at  this  juncture,  Timothy  opened  his 
mouth,  and  to  some  purpose,  bellowing  "  Watch!"  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  Instantly  the  rattles  were  heard 
at  no  great  distance  j  and  Timothy  repealing  the  call, 
we  were  soon  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  watchmen, 
with  staves,  rattles  and  lanterns. 

I  saw  plainly  that  the  game  was  up  with  me,  and 
yielding  with  a  good  grace,  1  followed  them  in  silence. 
I  was  much  surprised  lo  find  that  we  had  turned  the 
lea  corner  of  Notre  Dame  Street,  and  were  entering 


the  decayed  g 


ale  of  a 


building  which  was  once  an  ap- 


Hotel,  turned  short  to  the  left,  and  crossing  St.  Peter's  him  a  right  liandcd  blow  in  the  face,  which  made  him 
street  by  another  alley,  kept  on  under  the  wall  of  bound  from  his  feet  and  brought  him  down  like  a  shot. 
Thatcher's  livery  stables. 

Rapidly  as  I  had  taken  leave  of  Timothy,  he  ha'd  not 
lost  sight  of  me  for  a  second,  until  I  turned  the  farther 
corner  of  the  stables.  At  this  point  there  had  been,  a 
few  weeks  previous,  a  gap  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
Jesuiur*s  grounds,  through  which  I  had  often  passed ;  and 
by  means  of  this  opening  I  had  intended  to  lead  the 
chase  into  those  grounds,  with  all  the  turnings  of  which 
I  was  well  acquainted,  and  where  a  number  of  old  elms 
would  serve  lo  cove*;  my  retreat. 

What  was  my  consternation  on  reaching  the  spot, 
to  find  that  the  opening  had  been  closed !  I  was 
completely  cornered,  without  means  of  escape,  except 
by  the  steep  path  up  which  I  had  come.  Along  that 
path  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  my  pursuer,  as  he  picked 
his  way  in  the  dark.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost, 
•nd  my  determination  was  instantly  taken.  I  ogain 
turned  the  corner  of  the  stables,  and  ran  down  the  path 
with  my  utmost  speed,  intending  lo  overthrow  Timothy 
by  running  against  him.  As  I  approached  him,  he 
stopped,  and  seeming  to  comprehend  my  object,  veered 
a  little  from  the  path,  so  as  lo  break  the  force  of  the 
shock,  and  grasped  at  me  with  both  his  hands. 

And  here  but  for  my  boot  heels  I  might  have  escaped  j 
but  again  they  failed  me,  I  slipped,  and  Timothy  and  I 
were  rolling  on  the  ground  together—he  clutching  to 
hold  me  lost,  and  I  struggling  to  get  away.  By  mutual 
consent  we  soon  rose  upon  our  feet — he  still  holding  on 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog,  upon  the  collar  and 
breast  of  my  clothing. 

I  had  not  lived  five  years  in  Montreal  without  be- 
coming sensible  of  the  value  of  $eittue  in  the  use  of 
the  fist,  and  I  bad  taken  a  series  of  rude  lesions  from 
an  Irish  sergeant— Fuller  not  having  then  appeared  in 
Canada  to  teach  the  'manly  art  of  self-defence.'  The 
moment  that  we  were  on  our  feet,  I  attacked  Timothy, 
in  hopes  that  he  would  loosen  his  hold  in  showing  fight, 
and  give  me  another  opportunity  of  escape.  But  he 
was  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  and  did  not  regard  pu- 
gilistic pvnuhment  so  much  as  the  retention  of  his  priv 
He  allowed  me  therefore  lo  mill  him  without 
,  dodging  to  avoid  my  blows,  but  making  no 
offensive  demonstration.  I  pommelled  him  severely, 
and  might  possibly  have  broken  his  hold  by  my  re- 
peated attacks,  but  for  the  slippery  place  on  which  we 
stood.  Several  times  I  lost  my  fooling  and  came  to  the 
ground.  At  last  yielding  to  necessity,  I  relinquished 
the  contest  and  walked  quietly  with  him  to  the  street, 
determined  when  on  bolter  ground,  to  make  another 
effort  for  liberty. 

Instead  of  returning  towards  his  shop,  as  t  supposed 
he  would  have  done,  he  turned  up  Su  Peter's  street, 
and  led  the  way  towards  Notre  Dame.  I  did  not  then 
parcei ve  his  object — perhaps  I  was  too  much  flurried  lo 
think  of  it.  We  paced  along  in  a  very  friendly  man- 
ner, until  we  reached  the  cornar  of  St  Sacrament  street, 


►endage  of  the  Recolel  Church,  and  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  decayed  brotherhood  of  Loyola.  This 
building  had  recently  been  occupied  as  a  watchhouse  ; 
a  fact  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  or  master  Timothy 
Crop  would  not  have  led  me  so  easily  into  ihe  lion's  den. 

We  entered  the  building,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
rudo  barrack-like  room,  around  which  were  the  "guar- 
dians of  the  night,"  as  they  are  poetically  termed,  sil- 
ting, standing,  aud  lying— eating,  drinking,  and  smo- 
king. They  were  nearly  all  Canadians ;  and  in  their 
blue  and  grey  capoU,  with  the  addition  of  slouched 
hats,  they  might  have  been  taken  for  a  gang  of  banditti 
in  their  cavern. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  us,  and  not  'till  then, 
Timothy  Crop  loosened  his  hold  upon  my  raiment.  I 
turned  lo  look  at  him,  and  saw  sufficient  proof  that 
my  blows,  although  aimed  in  the  dark,  had  not  been 
made  in  vain.  His  visage  exhibited  various  contusions, 
and  streams  of  claret  were  trickling  from  his  nostrils. 
But  Timothy,  to  do  him  justice,  was  true  gam*;  and 
he  returned  the  smile  which  bis  pickle  brought  into  my 
face,  with  a  triumphant  expression  that  raised  him 
much  in  my  estimation. 

While  we  were  eyeing  each  other  an  inner  door  open- 
ed, and  the  captain  of  the  watch  made  his  appearance. 
Timothy  gave  mc  in  charge,  and  the  man  of  authority 
conducted  me  with  all  due  ceremony  into  his  innermost 
den,  where  he  invited  me  to  take  a  scat  by  the  stove, 
and  pointing  to  a  dirty  straw  pallet  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  gave  me  to  understand  that  upon  it  I  was  to 
spend  my  first  night  in  a  watch-house. 
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For  ib«  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

The  fallowing  translations  pretend  to  no  other  merit 
fidelity.  The  only  aim  of  the  translator  has  been 
to  give  as  literal  •  version  na  the  genius  of  the  languages 
would  permit.  He  has  not  presumed  to  blend  his  own 
with  the  pure  conception  of  his  author,  or  to  obscure 
with  Ornament  the  inimitable  beauty  of  hu  chaste,  un- 
affected expression  ;  he  regrets  that  the  necessity  of  a 
measure  has  obliged  him  more  than  once  perhaps,  to 
expand  a  thought  whose  concentration  he  admired  :— 
the  sin,  however,  was  involuntary. 

Lib*  1.  Ode       Ad  Pjrrrfeain. 

duis  multi  gracilis  le  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  in  liquidis  urget 

Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  ? 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam, 
Simplex  munditiis  7  heu! 
Mutatosque  Deoa  debit,  el 

Nigris  aequora  venlis 
Emirabitur  insolens, 
QUii  nunc  tc  fruitur  credulus  auret  : 
Ctui  semper  vacuam,  semper 

Spcrat,  nescius  aura* 
Fallacis!  misari,  quibus 
Intenta  niles.   Mc  tabu  I A  sat 
Votivi  paries  indicat  uvida 

Suspcndissc  potcnli 


What  slender  youth  whom  liquid  odors  lave, 
Courts  thee  on  rosea  in  some  pleasant  cave 

Pyrrha? — for  whom  with  care 

Bind'st  thou  thy  yellow  hair 
Plain  in  thy  neatness?    Oft  alas!  shall  he 
On  faith  and  changed  Gods  complain,  and  sea 

Rough  with  black  tempests  ire 

Unwonted  shall  admire ! 
Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous — all  gold — 
For  him  still  vacant,  lovely  to  behold 

Hopes  thee :  of  treacherous  breeze 

Unmindful.   Hapless  these 
To  whom  untried  thou  seemest  dazzling  fair. 
Me  Neptune's  walls,  with  tablet  vowed,  declare 

My  shipwrecked  weeds  un wrung 

To  the  sea's  potent  God  to  have  hung. 

Adrlantra  ad  Aulmulam. 

Animula,  vagula,  blandula ; 
H os pes,  comesque  corporis! 
Quo  nunc  abibis  in  loco 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula? 
Nec  ut  soles  dabia  jocos. 

Translation. 

obling,  coaxing  sprite, 
and  comrade  of  this  clay, 
Into  what  distant  regions  say 
Pale,  naked,  cold,  wingst  thou  thy  flight? 
Nor  wilt  thou  joke  as  wont  in  former  day. 


Lib.  l.  Ode  ixzv.  Ad 

O  Diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Prsssens  vel  iroo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vcrtere  funeribus  triumphos: 


Te  pauper  ambit  solicits  prece 

i ;  te  dominant  ssquoria, 


Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scylhae, 
Urbesque,  gentesque,  et  Lai  turn  ferox, 
Regumque  matrea  barbarorum,  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni, 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Slantem  col um nam ;  neu  populos 
Ad  arma  cesaantes  ad  anna 
Concitet,  imperiumque  frangau 
Te  semper  anteit  sseva  Necessitas, 
Clavos  iralxiles  et  euneos-mami 
Geatans  alien  & ;  nec  aeverus 
Uncus  abest,  liquidumque 
Te  8 pes,  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Vela  ta  pan  no,  nec  comitcm  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potemes 
Veste  domos  inimica  linquia. 
At  vulgus  infidum,  et  merelrix  retro 
Perjura  cediti  diffugiuni  cadis 
Cum  fasce  siccatis  amici, 
Ferre  jugum  pariter  doloai. 
Serves  iturum  Caeaarem  in  ullimos 
Orbis  Britannos,  et  juvenum  recena 
Examen  Eols  timendum 
Partibus,  Oceanoque  Rubra. 
Eheu!  cicatricumet  sceleris  pudet, 
Fratrumque :  quid  nos  dura  refugtmus 
iEual  quid  in  tectum  ncfasti 
Liquimus?  unde  manum  juveotoa 
Metu  Deorum  conlinuit?  quibus 
Pepercit  aris  ?  O!  utinam  nova 
Incude  ditfingas  retusum  in 
Massagetas  Arabesque  ferrum. 


Goddess  whose  mandate  lovely  Antium  sways, 
Prompt  at  thy  will  from  humblest  grade  to  raise 
Weak  mortals,  or  proud  triumphs  turn 
To  the  sad  funeral  urn ! 
Thee  the  poor  rustic  sues  with  anxious  prayer: 
Thee,  Arbitress  of  Ocean  all  revere, 
Who  with  Bithynian  keel  adventurous  brave 
The  rough  Carpathian  wave. 
Thee  wandering  Scythians,  thee  the  Dacian  boor 
Cities  and  nations,  Latium  fierce  adore : 
Mothers  of  barbarous  kings  grow  pale, 
Tyrants  in  purple  quail 
Lest  with  insulting  fool  thou  spurn'st  their  proud, 
Unshaken  column :  lest  th'  assembled  crowd 
Laggards  to  arms,  to  arms  should  wake, 
And  their  dominion  break. 
Ruthless  Necessity  before  thy  band 
Forever  walks:  in  her  resistless  hand 
Wedges  and  spikes :  the  hook  severe 
And  molten  lead  are  near. 
Thee  Hope  attends,  and  spotless  Faith  so  rare, 
Robed  in  pure  white :  nor  these  depart  whene'er, 
With  vestments  changed  and  hostile  lower, 
Thou  leav'st  lh'  abodes  of  power. 
Bnt  shrink  the  faithless  herd  and  perjured  queen: 
Friends  too  skulk  off,  the  casks  drained  dry,  unseen : 
Too  treacherous  equally  to  brook 
Adversity's  hard  yoke. 
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Guard  Cesar  bound  'gainst  Britain's  distant  land, 
Limit  of  earth— preserve  the  new-formed  band 
Of  Youths,  by  Eastern  realms  to  be 
Feared,  and  by  the  Red  Sea  ! 
Alas !  I  blush  for  public  crimes  and  rage; 
For  brothers  too:  what  have  we,  hardened  age, 
Eschewed?  what  vice  untried  disdained? 

When  have  our  youth  restrained  [spared  ? 

Their  hands  through  fear  of  Heav'n  7  what  altars 
Grant  to  reforge,  on  anvil  new-prepared, 
From  civil  strife  our  blunted  swords, 
'Gainst  Scythian  and  Arabian  hordes ! 

Lib.  3.  Ode  til. 

Justum,  et  tenacern  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instanlis  tyranni 
Mente  qualit  solida,  neque  Auster, 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae, 
Nec  fulminantis  magna  Jovis  manus: 
Si  fractus  illabalur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruins;. 
Hie  arte  Pollux,  et  vagus  Hercules 
Innixus,  arces  attigit  igneas : 
duos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
Hie  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres,  indocili  jugum 
Collo  trahentes:  hac  duirinos 
Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit « 

Translation* 

The  upright  man  tenacious  of  design, 
Nor  civil  rage  commanding  acls  malign, 
Nor  tyrant's  frown,*  in  fierce  career, 
Shakes  in  his  firm  resolve  with  fear: 
Nor  Auster,  restless  Adria's  stormy  king, 
Nor  Jove's  strong  hand  upraised  the  bolt  to  wing. 
Should  Heaven's  burst  vault  sink  on  his  head 
The  wreck  would  strike  him  undismayed. 
Pollux,  and  wandering  Hercules,  sustained 
By  arts  like  these,  the  starry  summits  gained, 
Mid  whom  reclining  Caesar  sips 
Rich  nectar  with  empurpled  lips; 
Thee,  Bacchus,  thus  deserving  virtue's  prize 
With  yoke  on  neck  indocile  to  the  skies 
Thy  tigers  bore— thus  Rhea's  eon 
On  steeds  of  Mars  'scaped  Acheron. 


».  Ode  iv I. 

Otium  Divos  rogat  in  patenli 
Prensus  iEgceo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  Lunam,  nequc  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautis ; 
Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace, 
Otium  Medi  pharelri  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis,  neque  purpuri  ve- 

Nale,  nec  auro. 
Non  enim  gazae,  neque  consularis 
Summovet  tictor  miseros  tumuitus 
Mentis,  el  curas  laqueata  circum 

Tecta  volantes. 
Vivitur  parvo  bene,  cui  paternum 


i  erprcwltc. 


Splendet  in  mens*  tenui  salinum ; 
Nec  levea  somnos  timor  aut  Cupido 

Sordidus  aufert. 
Quid  breri  fortes  jaculamur  cevo 
Multa?  quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?  patriae  quis  exsul 

Se  quoquc  fugit? 
Scandii  a;n\tas  vitiosa  naves 
Cure ;  nec  turmas  equitum  relinquit, 
Ocior  cervis,  ct  agente  nimbos 

Ocior  Euro. 
Lcetus  in  prssaens  animus,  quod  ultra  est 
Oderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 
Temperel  risu.  Nihil  est  ab  oroni 

Parte  beatum. 
Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem  : 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus : 
Et  mini  forsan,  tibi  quod  neg&rit, 

Porriget  hora. 
Te  gregea  centum,  SicuUeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vaocoE  ;  tibi  tollil  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa :  te  bis  Afro 

Murice  lincUe 
Vestiunt  lance  :  mini  parva  rura,  et 
Spiritual  Graioe  tenuem  Camenoe 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit,  et  ma  lignum 

Spernere  Vulgus. 


For  ease,  to  Heaven  the  seaman  prays, 
Caught  in  the  wide  iEgean  seas 

When  black  clouds  wrap  the  sky, 
Nor  moon  nor  well  known  star  to  guide 
His  barque  along  the  treacherous  tide, 

Shines  to  his  practised  eye. 
For  ease  the  Thracian  fierce  in  fight 
And  Parthian  graced  with  quiver  light, 

To  Heaven  incessant  sigh. 
Ease,  which  nor  gold,  nor  gems  can  buy, 
Nor  robes  of  Tyria's  costly  dye. 

For  wealth  or  power  can  quell 
No  wretched  tumults  of  the  breast, 
Nor  cares,  aye  fluttering  without  rest, 

Round  sculptured  domes,  dispel. 
Well  does  be  live  in  humble  state, 
Whose  father's  salt-stand— his  sole  plate, 

Shines  on  his  frugal  board. 
Nor  fears  to  lose  disturb  his  rest, 
Nor  sordid  avarice  goads  his  breast 

To  gain  a  useless  hoard. 
Why  daring  aim  beyond  our  span, 
Through  distant  years  at  many  a  plan 

When  life  so  brief  we  find? 
Why  long  'neath  other  suns  to  roam  ? 
What  exile  from  his  native  home 

Has  left  himself  behind  ? 
Fell  care  ascends  the  brazen  poop, 
Nor  yet  forsakes  t be  horseman's  troop, 

Outstrips  the  stag  and  wind. 
Pleased  with  the  present — ills  beyond, 
The  man  who  loves  not  to  despond, 

To  trace  will  wisely  shun : 
And  when  they  come  with  tempering  smile 
The  bitter  of  his  cup  beguile 

Or  sweeten  ere  'tis  done. 
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In  youth  the  great  Peleides  sunk, 
With  tardy  age  Tithonus  shrunk, 

For  nought  is  wholly  blest. 
So  tin.e  perhaps  extends  for  me 
The  hour  he  still  denies  to  thee, 

Of  choicest  gifts  possest. 
Thee — numerous  flocks  and  herds  surround, 
Thy  neighing  coursers  paw  the  ground, 

For  princely  chariot  meet. 
Rich  fleeces  steeped  in  murex  bright 
Invest  thy  limbs  with  purple  light 

And  flow  around  thy  feet. 
To  me  content,  veracious  heaven 
A  little  farm  to  till  has  given 

In  independence  proud, 
A  gentle  breath  of  Grecian  muse 
Its  airy  visions  to  infuse 

And  scorn  the  envious  crowd. 


Critical  Notices  and  Literary  Intelligence. 

Visit  to  the  American  Churches,  by  Doctor*  Reed  and 
Matkcson;  2  twit.  New  York:  Harper:— This  work  is 
excellent  in  its  way — being  a  fine  addition  to  the  alrea- 
dy numerous  commentaries  of  the  English  upon  our 
country.  The  writers,  in  the  present  instance,  were 
delegated,  about  two  years  since,  by  the  dissenting 
churches  in  Great  Britain,  to  visit  the  United  States, 
for  inquiry  into  our  religious  condition  and  character, 
and  were  favorably  received  by  our  countrymen.  They 
have  shown  themselves  peculiarly  free  from  unworthy 
prejudice,  and  have  gleaned,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  surprising  accuracy,  a  mass  of  secular  as  well  as 
religious  information  in  relation  to  the  United  Stales. 
The  book  consists  of  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages, 
abounding  with  acute  comment,  and  replete  with  valua- 
ble statistical  details.  It  has  a  value,  too,  particularly 
its  own,  as  exhibiting  the  real  views  of  two  well-edu- 
cated English  clergymen  upon  the  religious,  more  espe- 
cially tha  .  upon  the  political  and  social  aspect  of  our 
land.  The  volumes  are  well  written,  and  likely  to  do 
much  good  in  England  as  well  ns  in  the  United  States. 
Our  readers  will  remember  Doctor  Reed  as  the  author 
of  A*o  jRcrion,  and  Martha,  both  of  which  publications 
were  favorably  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger. 

The  Black  Watch,  by  the  author  of  the  Dominie's  Lega- 
cy; 2  volt.  E.  L.  Carey  and  A.  Hart, — This  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  alt  the  writings  of  this  author.  The  soub- 
riquet of  "  The  Black  Watch"  is  familiar  in  the  anec- 
dotary  annals  of  our  country.  We  all  remember  its 
celebrity  at  Crown  Point,  and  among  the  wild  doings 
at  Lake  George.  We  should  be  pleased,  did  it  not  in- 
terfere too  much  with  our  arrangements,  to  give  an  ex- 
tract from  this  novel  in  our  present  number.  We  must, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  recommenda- 
tion. 

Magpie  Castle;  I  vol:  by  Theodore  Hook,  E. L.  Carey 
and  A.  Hart. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  trifles  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  into  for  many  years.  Hook 
is  a  writer  more  entirely  original  in  his  manner  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  than  many  of  his  literary  brethren 
who  possess  a  greater  reputation. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arte,  by  Ben- 
jamin SiUiman,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  *c.  Vol.  XXV  III- No. 


1 1.  A"«c  Haven :  Hetekiah  Howe  Sr  Co. — We  are  glad 
to  see  that  this  admirable  Journal  is  no  longer  in  imme- 
diate danger  of  decline.  It  is  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  it  would  be  positively 
disgraceful  to  let  it  perish  from  a  want  of  that  patron- 
age which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  proper  judges,  it  so 
pre-eminently  deserves.  We  perceive  a  suggestion  in 
the  New  York  American  on  this  subject — an  appeal  to 
the  lovers  of  sound  knowledge,  calling  upon  them  for 
their  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Journal,  and  urging  them  not 
to  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  in  its 
favor.  To  this  apjieal  we  take  pleasure  in  cordially 
responding.  We  positively  can  call  to  mind,  at  this 
moment,  no  work  whatever,  more  richly  deserving  of 
support ;  and  it  mutt  be  supported,  if  only  for  the  jus* 
lice  of  the  thing—it  will  be  supported,  we  believe,  for 
the  credit  of  the  country.  The  present  number,  among 
many  well  written  articles  of  pure  science,  contains  not 
a  few  of  universal  and  practical  interest  to  the  people. 
We  beg  leave  also  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  very  interesting  paper  entitled  "  An  Ascent  to  the 
summit  of  the  Popocatepetl,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Mexican  Andes,  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea."  We  have  been  nearly  tempted  to  extract 
the  entire  article. 

The  Manual  of  Phrenology ;  1  voL  350  pp.  Philadel- 
phia :  Carey,  Lea  ic  BlancharcL  This  is  a  summary  of 
Dr.  Gall's  system,  and  a  translation  from  the  fourth 
Paris  edition.  We  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds 
to  listen  patiently. 

Recollections  of  an  Exewrtion  to  the  Monasteries  of  At- 
cobaca  andBatalha,  by  Beckfbrd,  the  author  of  Vathek,  hare 
been  recently  published  in  London.  We  have  had  oc- 
casion before  to  speak  of  the  author  of  Vathek,  and, 
without  having  seen  this  his  last  production,  we  have 
taken  up  an  idea  that  it  must  bear  a  family  resemblance 

Easternitm,  by  which  Mr.  Beck  ford  has  acquired  so 
much  notoriety.  We  hope  not,  however,  for  the 
writer's  sake,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  and 
fine  imagination.  However  this  matter  may  eventu- 
ate— whether  we  prove  to  be  true  prophets,  or  false- 
one  thing  is  certain:  Die  work  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  as  indeed  any  book  whatever  from  the  same 
pen,  will  be  read  with  eagerness ;  and  this  for  no  better 
reason  which  we  can  discover,  than  that  the  world  have 
habituated  themselves  to  mix  up  in  their  feocy  the 
mind  and  writings  with  the  former  fine  house  and  fur- 
niture of  Mr.  Bockford — the  gorgeous  nonsense  of 
Vathek,  with  the  vast  and  absolute  magnificence  of  the 
Abbey  of  Fonthill.  We  predict  for  the  book  a  rapid 
sale  in  this  country.  The  notices  which  we  have  seen 
merely  speak  of  it  as  a  charming  specimen  of  a  book 
made  up  from  nothing  at  all.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
give  a  faithful  picture  of  monastic  life,  and  a  sprightly 
view  of  Portugal  in  1794. 

P.  S.  It  appears  that  we  have  not  been  altogether 
mistaken  in  our  pre-supposition  touching  this  book. 
The  Recollections  consist  of  little  more  than  a  glowing 
description  of  monastic  epicurism  and  guurmundise. 

The  Wife  and  Woman's  Reward,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton,  editress  of  the  London  Court  Journal,  has 
been  republished  by  the  Harpers.  We  have  merely 
glanced  at  the  book,  and  can  therefore  say  very  Utile 
about  it.  Mrs.  Norton's  name  however  is  high  authors 
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ty.  She  has  written  some  of  the  most  touching  vcraes 
in  the  language,  imbued  with  poetry  and  passion:  and 
since  we  saw  her  lately  at  breakfast  in  Frazor's  Maga- 
zine, wc  have  fallen  positively  in  love  with  her,  and 
intend  in  look  with  a  favorable  eye  upon  each  and  all 
of  her  future  productions. 

The  Brother*,  a  Talc  of  the  Fronde;  S  volt.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers. — This  novel  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Herbert  of  New  York,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine.  Detached  chap- 
ters of  it  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  that  jour- 
nal, and  gave  indication  of  the  glowing  talent  which  is 
now  so  apparent  in  the  entire  work.  As  an  historical 
novel,  in  excellent  keeping,  written  with  great  fluency* 
and  richness  of  diction,  we  know  of  (nothing?)  from 
the  American  press  possessing  higher  claims  than  The 
Brothers  of  Mr.  Herbert. 

Letters  to  Young;  Ladies;  by  Mr*.  L.  11.  Sigourney. 
W.  Watson  of  Hartford,  has  just  published  a  second 
edition  of  this  little  volume.  It  contains  200  pages, 
and  consists  of  twelve  letters  on  subjects  appertaining 
to  the  female  character.  Mrs.  Sigourney  blends  a  strong 
and  commanding  good  sense,  with  the  loftier  qualities 
of  the  poet.  She  has  written  nothing  which  is  not,  in 
its  particular  way,  excellent. 

Hiltiard,  Gray  &  Co.  have  just  published  The  Com- 
prehensive Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  with  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of 
Classical,  Scriptural  end  Moilcrn  Geographical  Names, 
by  J.  E.  Worcester  ;  1  vol.  1 8  mo.  Also— wf  n  Elementary 
Dictionary  for  Common  Schools,  ire.  ire.;  by  the  same. 
The  latter  of  these  two  works  is  merely  a  condensation 
of  the  former ;  and  is  in  so  much  to  be  preferred,  as  it 
omits  references  and  authority — giving,  in  cases  of 
doubt,  what  is  deemed  upon  the  whole  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation. The  Comprehensive  Dictionary  was  first 
published  in  1830.  Several  editions  have  been  since 
printed.   It  contains  6000  words  more  than  ^Valkcr. 

Matsells,  of  Chatham,  New  York,  has  published  A 
Fete  Days  in  Athens,  being  a  translation  of  a  Greek  M.S. 
discovered  in  Herculaneum;  by  Frances  Wright. — We 
have  been  sadly  puzzled  what  idea  to  attach  to  this 
very  odd  annunciation — the  book  itself  we  hove  not 
yet  been  able  to  obtain.  What  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
not,  must  deeply  concern  every  lover  of  Fanny  Wright, 
pure  Greek,  and  perfect  independence. 

We  perceive  that  J.  N.  Reynolds'  Voyage  of  the 
United  States'  Frigate  Potomac— Dr.  Bird's  Infidel— 
Toequeville's  Democracy  in  America — Professor  Long- 
fellow's Outre-Mer— and  John  P.  Kennedy's  Horse- 
Shoe  Robinson— all  of  which  we  noticed  favorably  in 
the  Messenger — are  highly  praised  in  the  London  Lite- 
rary Gazette.  Outre-Mer  sells  in  that  city  for  nearly 
$5— Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  and  the  Infidel,  for  $6  50 
each. 

A  superb  work  has  appeared  in  Paris— Descriptions 
of  the  French  Possessions  in  India,  viz:  Views  of  the 
Coromandcl  and  Madras  Coasts — Sketches  of  the  Tem- 
ples, Gods,  Costumes,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants  of  French 
India-  The  book  is  richly  ornamented  with  lithogra- 
phic plates  of  exquisite  finish,  and  altogether  the  publi- 
cation is  worthy  of  the  government  under  whose  direc- 
tion it  has  been  gotten  up. 

The  July  number  of  the  London  New  Monthly  Ma 
gazine  contains  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 


bust  by  Angus  Kecher,)  engraved  on  steel  by  Thomp- 
son. This  is  the  only  likeness  of  Mrs.  Hemans  ever 
published.  There  is  also  an  article  by  Wiftis  entitled 
The  Gipsey  of  Sardis.  Since  the  secession  of  Campbell 
in  1831,  Samuel  Carter  Hall  has  edited  the  New 
Monthly— the  editorship  of  Bulwer  only  enduring  for 
a  short  interval 

Robert  GUJUlan,  of  Edinburg,  the  Scottish  lyrical 
writer,  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  songs. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Mr.  Hoskins'  Travels  in  Ethiopia  above  the  Second 
Cataract  of  the  Nile,  are  very  highly  spoken  of.  The 
work  is  a  large  quarto ;  and  the  expense  of  getting  it 
up  has  been  so  great,  as  to  leave  its  author  no  chance 
of  remuneration.  It  contains  ninety  illustrations,  by 
a  Neapolitan  artist  of  great  eminence.  The  risk 
attending  the  publication  of  so  valuable  a  book,  will 
operate  to  deter  any  American  bookseller  from  attempt- 
ing it 

The  new  number  of  Lajdner's  Cyclopaedia  is  Jl  His- 
tory of  Greece,  vol.  I,  by  the  Rev.  C.  ThtrwaU,  M  A.,  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  will  be  three 
volumes  of  it.  Alas,  for  our  old  and  valued  friend, 
Oliver  Goldsmith!  The  book  is  said  to  be  faithful— 
but  very  stupid. 

Anecdotes  of  Washington,  illustrative  of  his  patriotism 
and  courage,  piety  and  benevolence,  is  the  title  of  one  of 
the  last  of  the  " Books  for  the  Young*  It  is  a  Scottish 
publication. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  just  issued  A  View  of  the 
Reign  of  James  II,  from  his  accession  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  History  of  the  Revolution  in 
England  in  1688,  a  late  work  by  the  same  author,  sold 
for  three  guineas:  it  was  reprinted  by  the  Harpers. 
The  present  book  is  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  part 
of  the  former  work  in  a  new  dress. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Trevor  has  issued  a  volume 
of  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  III,  King  of  England, 
and  Stadtholder  of  Holland. 

living's  Crayon  Sketches,  Parts  land  II,  have  been  re- 
printed in  Paris  byGalignani.  Fawny  Kemblthajs  been 
also  reprinted  there. 

Captain  Ross,  the  hero  of  the  North  Pole,  is  losing 
ground  in  public  favor.  Singular  discrepancies  arc  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  his  last  volume,  between  his 
map  and  his  text. 

Sketches  of  American  Literature,by  Flint,  are  in  course 
of  publication  in  the  London  Athenaeum.  They  are 
not  very  highly  spoken  of— being  called  abstruse  and 
dull 

The  finest  edition  ever  yet  published  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  is  that  of  SirEgerton  Brydges,  of  which 
the  first  volume  is  already  issued.  It  contains  the  first 
six  books— an  engraving  from  Romney's  picture  "Mil- 
ton Dictating  to  his  Daughter,"  and  a  fine  vignette, 
"The  Expulsion,"  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  The 
edition  will  be  completed  in  six  vols. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  P.  Courtney  has  in  press  u  Me- 
moirs of  the  Ltfe,  Works,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple. 

James,  the  author  of  Darnlcy,  has  completed  the 
Life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

Lady  Dacre,  who  wrote  the  Tales  of  a  Chaperon,  has 
published  Tales  of  the  Peerage  and  Peasantry.  The  work 
(from  the  »  ostensibly  edited  by  Lady  Dacre,  but  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  of  her  having  written  it.  Every  lover  of  fine 
writing  must  remember  the  story  of  Ellen  Wartham  in 
the  Tales  of  a  haperon.  Positively  we  have  never 
seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  more  painfully  interesting, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir. 
The  Tales  in  the  present  volumes  are  Tht  Countess  of 
.Yitktdale,  The  Hampshire  Cottage,  and  Blanche. 

Willis'  Peneitlings  by  the  Way  are  regularly  repub- 
lished in  the  Liverpool  Journal. 

The  Canzoniere  of  Dante  has  been  translated  by  C. 
Lyell  with  absolute  fidelity,  and  of  course  with  corres- 
pondent awkwardness 

Barry  Cornwall's  Life  of  Edmund  Kern  is  severely 
handled  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  July. 

The  seventh  Bridgewater  Treatise  linn  appeared  in 
two  volumes.  It  is  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  the  natu- 
ralist, and  treats  of  The  History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of 
Animals.  The  article  on  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  in 
the  London  Quarterly  (we  believe,)  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  essays  ever  penned — we  allude  to  the  paper 
entitled  The  Universe  and  its  Author. 

A  second  edition  of  Socio/  Evils,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
lias  appeared.    Mrs.  S.  is  now  well  advanced  in  years. 

A  political  novel  is  also  in  press — Mrphistopheles  in 
England,  or  the  Confessions  of  a  Prime  Minister. 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  is  in  prepara- 
tion by  Lister,  author  of  Gran  by. 

Joanna  Baillie  is  about  to  issue  three  new  volumes  of 
Dramas  on  the  Passions.  She  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
first  literary  lady  in  England. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  is  especially  severe 
on  Fanny  Kemble's  Journal — while  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  last  New  England  Review  is  as 
particularly  lenient.  The  paper  in  the  Quarterly  is 
from  the  pen  of  Lock  hart. 

Dr.  Bird  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  novel  un- 
der the  name  of  The  Hawks  of  Hawk's  Hollow.  The 
adventures  of  a  band  of  refugees,  who  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war  infested  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  will 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  story. 

Hatleck's  Poems  are  in  press,  and  will  speedily  be 
published.  This  announcement  has  been  received  with 
universal  pleasure.  As  a  writer  of  light,  airy  and 
graceful  things,  Halleck  is  inimitable. 

Mr.  Simms,  author  of  the  Yemassee,  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  novel  founded  upon  incidents  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution  in  South  Carolina.  He  will  thus  find  him- 
self at  issue  with  Mr.  Kennedy  in  Horseshoe  Robin- 
son. De  Kalb,  Marion,  Gates,  and  a  host  of  other 
worthies  will  figure  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Simms. 

We  are  looking  for  The  Gift  with  great  anxiety. 
This  annual  will  have  few,  perhaps  no  rivals  any  where. 
Its  embellishments  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence ;  and  a  galaxy  of  talent  has  been  enlisted  in 
its  behalf.  It  is  edited  by  Miss  Leslie,  and  will  be 
issued  from  the  press  of  Carey  and  Lea  early  in  Sep 
tember. 

In  conclusion.  Charles  Kemble  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  Fanny's  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  best  and  truest 
book  ever  published,  with  the  exception  of  Byron  and 
the  Bible. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondent*. 

It  haa  been  our  custom,  hitherto,  to  offer  some  few 
Editorial  Remarks  explanatory,  complimentary,  orother- 


wise,  upon  each  individual  article  in  every  Messenger. 
For  this  we  had  many  reasons  which  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  mention  in  detail.  But  although,  in  the 
infancy  of  our  journal,  such  a  course  might  have  seem- 
ed to  us  expedient,  we  are  now  under  no  obligation  to 
continue  it.  We  shall  therefore,  for  the  future,  suffer 
our  various  articles  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  depend 
upon  their  intrinsic  merit  for  support. 

In  our  next  will  appear  No.  VIII  of  the  Tripoline 
Sketches:  No/JII  of  the  Autobiography  of  Pertinax 
Placid:  and  many  other  papers  which  we  have  been 
forced  for  the  present  to  exclude.  Many  poetical  favors 
are  under  consideration. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  again  to  soli- 
cit contributions,  especially  from  our  Southern  acquaint- 
ances. While  we  shall  endeavor  to  render  the  Mes- 
senger acceptable  to  all,  it  is  more  particularly  our  de- 
sire to  give  it  as  as  much  as  possible  a  Southern  charac- 
ter and  aspect,  and  to  identify  iu  interests  and  associa- 
tions with  those  of  the  region  in  which  it  has  taken  root. 

As  one  or  two  of  the  criticisms  in  relation  to  the 
Tales  of  our  contributor,  Mr.  Poe,  have  been  directly 
at  variance  with  those  generally  expressed,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  inserting  here  an  extract  from  a  letter 
(signed  by  three  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  in 
literary  matters)  which  we  find  in  the  Baltimore  Visiter. 
This  paper  having  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  Prose 
Tale,  and  also  one  for  the  best  Poem— seta  these  pre- 
miums were  awarded  by  the  committee  to  Mr.  Poe. 
The  award  was,  however,  subsequently  altered,  so  as 
to  exclude  Mr.  P.  from  the  second  premium,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  having  obtained  the  higher  one.  Hera 
follows  the  extract. 

"Among  the  prose  articles  offered  were  many  of  va- 
rious and  distinguished  merit ;  but  the  singular  force 
and  beauty  of  those  sent  by  the  author  of  the  Tolts  of 
the  Folio  Club,  leave  us  no  room  for  hesitation  in  that 
depart menL  We  have  accordingly  awarded  the  pre- 
mium to  a  Tale  entitled  MS.  found  in  a  Bottle.  It 
would  hardly  be  doing  justice  to  the  writer  of  this  col- 
lection to  say  that  the  Tale  we  have  chosen  is  the  beat 
of  the  six  offered  by  him.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  that  the  author  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation,  as 
well  as  to  the  gratification  of  the  community,  to  pub- 
lish the  entire  volume,  (the  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club.) 
These  Tales  are  eminently  distinguished  by  a  wild, 
vigorous,  and  poetical  imagination — a  rich  style— a  fer- 
tile invention — and  varied  and  curious  learning. 
(Signed)  johm  r.  ebmnbdt, 

j.  h.  a.  LATaoas, 

JAMBS  a.  MILLS*." 

We  presume  this  letter  must  set  the  question  at 
rest.  Lionizing  is  one  of  the  Tales  here  spoken  of— 
The  Visionary  is  another.  The  Tales  of  the  Folic  Club 
are  sixteen  in  all,  and  we  believe  it  is  the  author's  inten- 
tion to  publish  them  in  the  autumn.  When  such  men 
as  Miller,  Lalrobe,  Kennedy,  Tucker,  and  Paulding 
speak  unanimously  of  any  literary  productions  in  terms 
of  exalted  commendation,  it  is  nearly  unnecessary  to 
say  that  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  their  decision. 

In  every  publication  like  ours,  a  brief  sentence  or 
paragraph  is  often  wanted  for  the  filling  out  a  column, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  resort  to  selection. 
We  think  it  as  well,  therefore,  to  mention  that,  in  all 
similar  instances,  we  shall  make  use  of  origins/  matter. 
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FIVE  DOLLARS  PKIt  A.VSUH. 


[CIPThe  present  number  closes  the  first  volume  of 
the  Messenger ;  and  accompanying  it,  the  Publisher 
will  transmit  to  each  subscriber  a  title  page  and  copious 
Index  to  the  volume.  Gratified  that  his  past  endeavors 
to  please,  hare  been  crowned  with  success — the  Pub- 
lisher anticipates  with  confidence  that,  with  the  conti- 
nued patronage  of  the  public,  the  forthcoming  volume 
shall  in  no  respect  be  behind,  if  it  docs  not  greatly  out- 
strip its  predecessor. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY 
Present  Condition  of  Tripoli,  with  some 
account  of  the  other  Raroarjr  States. 

NO.  Y III.— [Continued.] 
In  the  beginning  of  April  1816,  Admiral  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  Commander  of  the  British  naval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  arrived  at  Algiers  commissioned  by  his 
Government  to  negotiate  with  the  Dey,  in  favor  of 
soma  of  the  inferior  powers,  which  were  in  alliance 
with  or  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
order  to  give  greater  weight  to  his  arguments,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  fleet  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the 
line,  and  nineteen  frigates  and  smaller  vessels. 

The  particulars  of  this  negotiation  have  never  been 
made  public ;  from  what  has  transpired,  it  appears  that 
the  Admiral  began  by  exacting  conditions  much  less 
favorable  to  Algiers,  than  those  which  he  finally  sub- 
scribed. Whatever  may  have  been  those  terms,  the 
Dey  refused  to  admit  them,  and  demonstrations  were 
i  on  both  sides,  of  an  appeal  to  arms ;  the  negotia- 
:  were  however  renewed,  and  on  the  4th,  engage- 
ments were  concluded,  to  which  upon  the  whole  the 
Dey  could  have  mode  no  objections.  The  Ionian  Is- 
lands which  had  been  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  were  to  be  respected  as  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions;  and  thirty-three  slaves,  natives  of 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  (British  possessions)  were  libe- 
rated without  ransom.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  Sardinia,  by  which  that  country  was  placed  on  the 
some  footing  with  Great  Britain,  except  that  a  present 
not  exceeding  in  value  five  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
was  to  be  paid  on  the  arrival  of  each  of  its  Consuls  at 
Algiers ;  the  Sardinian  captives  were  to  be  restored,  on 
payment  by  that  Government  of  five  hundred  dollars 
per  man.  These  terms  may  be  considered  as  fair,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  who  had  just  received  Genoa 
from  the  hands  of  the  British,  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations for  this  additional  favor.  ^But  the  treaty  by 
which  the  Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  bound 
to  ransom  its  subjects  at  the  price  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars,  besides  Consular  presents,  could 
scarcely  have  been  considered  as  a  boon  in  Naples, 
and  it  must  have  consoled  Omar  for  the  concessions 
made  to  other  two  powers.* 

♦  The  King  of  Sardinia,  betide*  the  Uland  from  which  his 
title  Is  derived,  possesses  Sa»oy,  Piedmont  and  Genoa  on  the 
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Before  the  departure  of  Lord  Exmouth,  an  American 
squadron  of  two  frigates  and  two  sloops  of  war,  under 
Commodore  Shaw,  came  to  Algiers  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of*prescnting  to  the  Dey  a  copy  of  the  treaty, 
signed  in  the  preceding  year,  with  the  ratifications  by  ' 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Other  circumstances 
however  had  rendered  its  appearance  necessary. 

The  treaty  concluded  with  the  United  States  under  the 
guns  of  Decatur's  ships,  was  more  mortifying  to  the 
Ahrcrines  than  any  which  had  previously  been  made 
with  a  Christian  nation ;  captives  had  been  surrendered 
without  ransom,  property  seized  had  been  restored,  and 
the  right  of  demanding  tribute  or  presents  had  been  dis- 
tinctly renounced.  The  Dey  saw  that  his  credit  would 
be  seriously  impaired  when  these  engagements  should 
become  publicly  known  ;  he  suspected  that  had  he  held 
out  longer,  he  might  have  escaped  the  humiliation,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  still  retrieve  what  had 
been  lost.  No  Barbary  sovereign  ever  considered  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  observe  a  treaty  longer  than  it 
was  compatible  with  his  interests;  yet  every  man, 
however  rude  may  be  his  ideas  of  moral  conduct,  knows 
the  advantage  of  being,  or  of  seeming  to  be  in  the 
tight.  With  these  views  Omar  determined  to  seek, 
and  he  accordingly  soon  found  a  pretext  for  quarrel. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Algcrinc  brig  taken  by 
the  Americans  and  sent  into  Carthagena,  had  been  there 
detained  by  the  authorities,  on  the  plea  of  irregularity  in 
the  capture,  but  really  in  order  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment might  obtain  some  concessions  from  the  Dey  in  re- 
turn for  the  vessel.  Omar  did  not  fail  to  express  to  the 
Consul,  at  first  his  surprise,  then  his  indignation  at  this 
delay,  which  he  insisted  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 
Mr.  Shaler  endeavored  to  reason  with  him,  and  re- 
newed his  assurances  that  the  brig  would  be  soon  re- 
stored ;  but  be  became  daily  more  open  in  his  threats, 
and  more  insulting  in  his  language,  until  the  Consul  not 
knowing  to  what  lengths  his  arrogant  folly  might  lead 
him,  requested  Commodore  Shaw  who  had  just  readied 
Mahon,  to  come  with  his  whole  force  to  Algiers. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  the 
Consul  demanded  nn  audience  of  the  Dey,  and  present- 
ed to  him  the  ratified  treaty,  in  which  no  alteration  had 
been  made  by  the  American  Government,  Omar 
was  at  that  moment  elated  by  his  success  in  ob- 
taining such  immense  sums  from  Sardinia  and  Naples, 
through  the  agency  of  their  kind  und  generous  patrons 
'.he  British,  and  he  determined  if  possible  to  make  the 
Americans  pay  as  dearly  for  his  friendship.  He  there- 
fore at  first  pretended  not  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  second  treaty  as  he  termed  it ;  he  however  admitted 
though  with  apparent  unwillingness  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  Shaler,  and  having  called  for  the  original  Arabic 
copy  signed  in  the  preceding  year,  compared  it  with 
that  now  offered.   This  examination  being  ended,  the 


continent  of  Europe  ;  he  likewise  styles  himself  covcreitrn  of 
Corsica,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem.  The  King  of 
Naples  Is  etyled  the  King  of  the  Two  8ici!tc*. 
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Dey  insisted  that  the  treaty  ratified  by  the  President 
was  essentially  different  from  his  own  copy  ;  that  seve- 
ral c  In  uses  had  hcen  varied,  and  others  which  he  hud 
been  particular  in  having  inserted,  were  altogether  omit- 
ted ;  among  the  latter  he  cited  one  binding  the  United 
Slates  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  the  presentation  of  each 
of  their  Consuls,  which  indeed  existed  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion but  had  been  fraudulently  introduced  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  American  Commissioners.  He  dwelt 
on  the  delay  in  restoring  the  brig,  as  an  instance  of  fla- 
grant disregard  of  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, who  he  considered  had  thus  shewn  themselves 
unworthy  of  confidence,  and  concluded  by  declaring 
that  the  treaty  with  them  was  null  and  void.  The  next 
day  the  Prime  Minister  returned  the  ratified  copy  to 
Mr.  Shalcr  using  the  most  insulting  language  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  when  the  Consul  warned  him  of  the  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue,  he  replied  with  a  sneer 
thnt  his  master  entertained  no  apprehensions,  "as  he 
had  been  assured  by  the  British  that  the  Americans  had 
neither  ships  nor  money." 

Mr.  Shalcr  at  this  immediately  retired  on  board  the 
squadron  ;  Omar  then  became  more  reasonable,  and  af- 
ter some  days  negotiation,  he  agreed  to  submit  the  ques- 
tions of  the  brig  and  of  the  future  relations  between  the 
two  countries  to  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  in 
a  letter  from  himself,  and  to  observe  the  treaty  of  1815 
until  the  answer  could  be  received.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  the  President  on  the  24th  of  April,  recapitu- 
lating, according  to  his  own  views,  the  occurrences  which 
attended  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  declaring  that 
as  it  had  been  violated  by  the  Americans  themselves,  a 
new  one  must  be  made,  to  which  effect  he  proposed  a 
renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1796. 

Lord  Exmouth  having  obtained  the  results  above 
stated  at  Algiers,  sailed  with  his  fleet  for  Tunis  where 
similar  arrangements  were  subscribed  at  once  by  the 
Bey  ;  the  Sardinian  captives  were  restored  without  ran- 
som, and  tho  Neapolitans  were  liberated  on  payment 
by  the  Sicilian  Government  of  three  hundred  dollars  for 
each.  The  Pasha  of  Tripoli  also  willingly  got  rid  of 
his  remaining  slaves  from  those  countries  at  the  prices 
proposed  by  the  British  Commander,  and  the  Sovereigns 
of  both  these  Regencies  promised,  that  prisoners  taken  in 
war  with  Christian  nations  should  not  in  future  be  made 
slaves.  The  Admiral  then  returned  to  Algiers,  where  he 
at  length  ventured  to  require  from  the  Dey  a  similar 
abolition  of  slavery  in  his  dominions.  Omar  in  reply  ma- 
nifested his  surprise  at  this  demand,  which  was  indeed 
at  variance  with  those  made  and  assented  to  a  few 
weeks  before  ;  he  however  submitted  it  to  his  Divan* 
and  soldiery,  and  having  received  assurances  of  their 
support,  he  declared  that  as  Algiers  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Porte,  he  could  not  enter  into  such  an  engagement 

•  The  Divan  of  Aleiers  consisted  originally  of  all  the  soldiers 
and  civil  officers  of  the  Government ;  It  had  however  become  a 
mere  name,  and  was  scarcely  ever  convened,  until  Omar  for- 
mally assembled  one,  on  a  much  more  limited  scale  how- 
ever, in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  propositions  of  Lord 
Exmouth.  It  then  again  acquired  importance;  which  it  lost 
when  the  Dey  in  1917  transferred  his  residence  to  the  C»- 
sauba.  The  members  of  the  Government  of  Algiers  besides  the 
Dey  were,  the  Hasna^ee  or  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Aga  who 
was  Commander  in  Chief  and  Minister  of  War,  the  Vikcl  Ad  gee 
or  Minister  of  Marine,  the  Khogia  de  Car  a)  las  or  Adjutant  Oane- 
raJ,  and  the  Bet  el  Mel  or  Judge,  of  inheritances. 


without  authority  from  his  Suzerain,and  he  therefore  re- 
quired six  months  delay  before  he  could  give  a  finaJ  an- 
swer. Lord  Exmouth  granted  him  but  three  hours,  and 
gave  evidences  of  an  intention  to  bombard  the  city. 
Omar  showed  no  backwardness,  and  considering  the 
war  begun,  he  imprisoned  the  British  Consul,  and  sent 
orders  to  the  Governors  of  the  other  ports  of  the  Re- 
gency to  seize  all  vessels  which  might  be  lying  in  them 
under  the  flag  of  his  enemies ;  the  Admiral  boweTer 
thought  proper  to  agree  to  a  truce  during  the  lime  de- 
manded by  him,  and  even  s  n:  a  trigate  to  bear  bis 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers 
having  been  by  this  time  published  in  Europe,  its  con- 
ditions excited  great  attention,  as  they  were  infinitely 
less  favorable  to  the  titter  party  than  those  which 
had  been  obtained  up  to  that  period,  by  any  Chris- 
tian Power;  numerous  speculations  were  formed  by 
politicians  as  to  the  probability  of  their  being  main- 
tained, and  the  movements  of  the  American  squad- 
ron in  the  Mediterranean  were  attentively  noted  in  the 
public  prints.  The  eighteenth  article  of  this  treaty  pro- 
vides— that  American  armed  vessels  should  be  allowed 
to  bring  their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  the  Regency  and 
to  dispose  of  them  there,  while  those  of  nations  at  war 
with  the  United  States  were  to  be  obliged  to  depart 
with  their  prizes  as  soon  as  they  had  procured  the  re- 
quisite supply  of  provisions  and  water.  The  evident 
partiality  displayed  in  this  article  induced  Lord  Ex- 
mouth to  demand  explanations  on  the  subject  from  the 
Dey  ;  Omar  however  soon  satisfied  his  Lordship  by  an 
assurance  that  he  had  no  intention  to  observe  it  or  any 
other  stipulation  contained  in  the  treaty. 

The  British  fleet  quitted  Algiers  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  returned  to  England  where  a  great  portion  of 
the  sco men  were  discharged,  and  the  ships  were  or- 
dered to  be  dismantled.  No  official  announcement 
had  been  made  of  the  results  of  the  expedition,  bnt  the 
general  tenor  of  the  engagements  entered  into  were  suffi- 
ciently understood,  and  the  newspapers  of  England  and 
France  were  filled  with  articles,  in  which  they  were  se- 
verely reprobated  and  contrasted  with  those  dictated  by 
the  Americans  with  the  aid  of  a  trifling  force.  In  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  Brougham  on  the  18th  of  June,  called  for  the 
production  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  Al- 
giers, declaring  that  if  the  terms  were  really  such  as  were 
supposed,  "  a  great  stain  would  be  fixed  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  as  they  distinctly  acknowledged  the 
right  of  depredation  exercised  by  these  Barbarians  by 
providing  a  ransom  for  the  slave*  whom  they  ru»d 
made."  Lord  Cochrane  insisted  that  "  two  sail  of  the 
line  would  have  been  sufficient  to  compel  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  to  any  terms."  Lord  Castlcreagh  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  evaded  the  call  for  the 
treaty,  stating  however  "  that  the  cause  of  humanity 
had  been  materially  advanced  by  the  negotiations  which 
had  been  carried  on,  as  it  was  for  the  first  time  agreed 
to  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  that  captives  should  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  on  the  European  footing  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  set  at  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
peace."  This  declaration  was  probably  considered  by 
that  ingenious  statesman  as  a  ntcrssary  fictwn.  The 
Btitish  Government  however  felt  that  more  was  re- 
quired of  it  by  the  nation,  and  a  circumstance  soon  oc- 
curred which  afforded  an  excuse  for  the  employment  of 
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measures  better  calculated  to  secure  the  public  voice  in 
its  favor. 

The  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  some 
parts  of  the  shores  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  arc  cover- 
ed with  coral  of  the  finest  quality ;  on  these  coasts, 
the  British  and  French  have  long  maintained  estab- 
lishments, to  which  persons  provided  with  their  li- 
cense annually  resorted  in  the  spring  in  order  to  fish 
for  this  substance.  The  establishments  of  the  French 
were  at  Calle  and  Bastion-de-France,  where  they  had 
forts  and  even  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  terri- 
tory, paying  however  o  large  sum  yearly  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  those  Regencies.  The  coral  fishers  under  Bri- 
tish license  were  nearly  all  natives  of  the  Italian  Stales 
and  Ulnnds;  they  assembled  principally  at  Bona,  a 
small  and  ruinous  place  in  Algiers  about  four  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  capital,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  ancient  city  of  Hippo-Regius,  where  re- 
aided  a  Vice  Consul  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  number 
of  magazines  were  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
coral  and  of  goods  brought  for  sale ;  there  was  no 
fort  and  no  pretension  was  made  to  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory.  While  the  British  fleet  was  lying  before 
Algiers,  and  the  Dey  was  momentarily  in  expectation 
of  an  attack,  he  despatched  an  order  to  his  Agn  or  Gov- 
ernor of  Bona,  to  secure  all  persons  living  there  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  the  great 
distance  from  Algiers,  this  order  did  not  arrive  until  the 
93d  of  May,  by  which  time  the  truce  with  Great  Bri- 
tain had  been  agreed  to,  and  the  fleet  had  quitted  the 
African  coast.  The  Aga  on  receiving  the  commands  of 
the  Dey,  instantly  sent  out  his  whole  force  to  seize  the 
Christians,  but  the  latter  being  more  numerous  than  the 
Algcrincs,  made  resistance  and  several  persons  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  The  people  of  the  country  and 
neighborhood,  however  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  soldiers, 
the  Europeans  were  overpowered, some  escaped  in  their 
boats,  and  some  were  murdered  by  the  exasperated  sol- 
diers and  populace ;  the  rest  were  dragged  to  prison,  and 
their  magazines  and  dwellings  including  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish Vice  Consul  were  pillaged.  This  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  facts  as  subsequently  ascertained  ;  the  oc- 
currence was  indeed  to  be  lamented,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  attributing  it  to  any  predetermined  motive 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Dey  or  of  his  agents ;  it  might 
have  happened  in  the  best  regulated  country,  and  os 
Shaler  observes,  is  by  far  more  defensible  than  the 
massacre  of  the  American  prisoners  by  the  British  sol- 
diers at  Dartmoor.  That  the  Dey  had  a  right  to  order 
the  seizure  of  persons  living  in  his  dominions  under  the 
flag  of  a  nation  with  which  he  conceived  himself  en- 
gaged in  hostilities,  cannot  be  disproved ;  and  the  Euro- 
peans by  their  resistance  subjected  themselves  to  the 
chances  of  war.  Mr.  Shaler  justly  censures  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  for  not  having  taken  measures  to  protect  the 
sufferers  at  Bona  which  he  might  easily  have  done  as 
he  passed  by  the  place  on  his  way  from  Tunis. 

The  British  government  however  chose  to  regard  the 
affair  as  an  act  of  signal  atrocity,  and  without  wailing 
to  demand  explanations  on  the  subject,  prepared  imme- 
diately to  avenge  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  to  chas- 
tise the  Algerines  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  national 
flag.  A  fleet  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  five 
sloops  of  war  and  forty  smaller  vessels,  accordingly 
sailed  from  Gibraltar  under  Lord  Exmouth  on  the  14th 


of  August,  1316;  and  having  been  joined  by  a  Dutch 
squadron  of  five  frigates  and  a  sloop,  under  Admiral 
Van  Capellen,  the  whole  armament  appeared  before 
Algiers  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  Before  detailing  the 
operations  of  this  force,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some 
account  of  the  situation  and  defences  of  the  place 
against  which  it  was  sent. 

Algiers  stands  on  the  western  side  of  a  semicircular 
bay,  the  shore  of  which  between  the  two  Capes  at 
its  extremities,  extends  about  fifteen  miles.  Of  these 
Capes  the  eastern  is  called  Cape  Maiifou  ;  the  shore  of 
the  bay  on  this  side  and  on  the  south,  is  low  and 
level,  offering  every  where  facilities  for  landing,  which 
circumstances  induced  Charles  the  Fifth  to  disembark 
his  army  there,  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  in  1541. 
Since  that  period,  a  number  of  strong  baUerics  have 
been  erected  along  the  edge  of  the  bay,  connected  by 
lines  which  if  well  manned  would  render  landing  im- 
practicable. The  western  side  of  the  bay  is  formed  by 
a  ridge  of  hills,  which  terminate  on  the  north  in  a  bold 
promontory  called  Ras  Acconnater  or  Cape  Caxine ; 
this  ridge  separates  the  bay  of  Algiers  from  that  of  Sidi 
Fcrruch  where  the  French  forces  landed  in  1830. 

The  city  is  built  upon  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hilh 
about  three  miles  south-east  of  Cape  Caxine.  Its 
general  form  presents  a  triangular  outline,  and  the 
houses  being  all  while  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
sail  when  seen  from  a  distance  at  sea.  One  side 
is  on  the  bay,  the  walls  on  the  other  two  sides  ex- 
lend  up  the  hill  from  the  water's  edge;  they  are 
about  thirty  feet  in  height  and  twelve  in  thickness, 
built  of  brick,  with  lowers  at  intervals,  and  a  shallow 
ditch  on  the  outside.  At  the  place  where  these  walls 
meet,  is  situated  the  Casauba  or  citadel,  an  octagon  fort 
separated  from  the  houses  of  the  town  by  a  deep  moat, 
and  which  has  served  since  1817  as  the  treasury  and 
palace  of  the  Dey.  About  a  mile  south-cast  of  the  Ca- 
sauba on  a  hill  completely  commanding  the  city,  was  a 
square  castle  of  brick,  mounting  sixty  guns,  called  the 
Kallahai  or  Emperor's  Castle,  which  name  it  derived 
from  occupying  the  spot  where  Charles  the  Fifth  pitch- 
ed his  tent  Two  other  forts  situated  near  the  shore, 
one  north  of  ihe  cily  called  Akoleit,  and  the  other  south 
called  Babnzon,  mounting  about  thirty  guns  each,  com- 
pleted the  fortifications  of  the  place  on  the  main  land  as 
they  existed  in  1816.  They  were  of  little  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  being  intended  princi- 
pally to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  order;  they  how- 
ever served  as  effectual  protections  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  town  does  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  suburbs,  the  ground  around 
the  walls  being  devoted  to  cemeteries  and  gardens. 
The  houses  are  closely  built,  the  streets  being  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  narrow  tortuous  lanes,  many  of  them 
covered  over:  the  mosques,  bazaars  and  public  build- 
ings are  generally  inferior  in  size  and  style.  The  popu- 
lation has  been  variously  estimated,  but  the  researches 
made  by  the  French  since  their  capture  of  the  place, 
show  that  it  has  never  exceeded  fifty  thousand,  in- 
cluding the  Turkish  garrison,  the  number  of  which  va- 
ried between  seven  and  ten  thousand. 

The  defences  on  the  sea  side  were  indeed  formidable. 
Opposite  and  eastward  of  the  cily,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  yards  was  a 
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little  island,  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name  Al 
Gtzeir  or  tke  island;  it  has  been  however  connected 
with  the  mnin  land  by  a  solid  causeway  of  stone,  and 
the  whole  together  forms  a  continued  mote.  The  space 
of  sea  opposite  the  city  thus  partially  enclosed  by  the 
mole  is  the  harbor,  which  opens  directly  to  the  south, 
and  docs  not  exceed  seven  acres  in  extent.  On  the 
mole  are  the  offices  and  magazines  of  the  marine  depart- 
ment which  are  surrounded  by  fortifications,  mounting 
at  that  time  two  hundred  large  guns  and  fourteen 
mortars. 

The  Dcy  had  received  notice  of  the  approach  of  this 
expedition,  and  made  every  exertion  to  place  hiscapital 
in  a  state  to  resist  it.  The  ships  were  all  called  in  and 
disposed  in  the  harbor  so  as  to  present  of  themselves 
a  formidable  show  of  guns ;  the  fortifications  were 
strengthened,  and  temporary  batteries  were  thrown  up 
on  proper  points  which  made  the  whole  line  not  less 
than  three  miles  in  length.  In  addition  to  the  garrison 
on  the  bay  a  number  of  Arabs  said  to  be  forty  thou- 
sand, were  collected  to  secure  the  place  against  an 
attack  by  land. 

The  combined  squadrons  having  every  thing  in  readi- 
ness, on  the  morning  of  the  27th  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  Algiers,  to  urge  the  Dcy  once  more  to  acee pi 
the  conditions  of  peace ;  after  a  delay  of  three  hours, 
the  flag  returned  without  any  answer  having  been  re- 
ceived. Omar  did  not  think  proper,  or  did  not  dare 
assent  to  the  terms  offered ;  there  was  probably  how- 
ever much  discussion  in  the  Divan :  it  is  otherwise  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  the  British 
Consul  was  not  disturbed  until  after  the  action  was  be- 
gun, or  fur  the  oversight  committed  by  the  Algerines, 
in  allowing  the  enemy's  ships  to  advance  and  take  their 
stations  without  interruption.  Lord  Exmouth  was  so 
much  surprised  at  this  inaction,  that  as  he  says, "he  be- 
gan to  suspect  a  full  compliance  with  the  terms  offered." 
Omar  afterwards  endeavored  to  excuse  his  fault,  by  as- 
serting tliat  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  advance  of 
the  British,  under  the  false  pretext  of  the  flag  of  truce. 

The  British  Admiral  being  thus  undisturbed,  passed 
the  morning  in  arranging  his  forces  according  to  the 
plan  previously  resolved  on,  which  was  to  concen- 
trate their  effects  entirely  on  the  mole  and  shipping, 
his  object  being  to  destroy  the  fortifications  and  navy 
as  soon  as  jxwsible,  and  to  do  no  injury  which  could  be 
avoided  to  the  town.  His  own  ship  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte of  one  hundred  guns  was  drawn  up  and  anchored 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mole, 
the  others  were  distributed  at  points  more  or  less  dis- 
tant from  the  batteries,  but  all  much  nearer  than  had 
been  customary  on  previous  occasions  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. At  three  o'clock  the  action  was  begun  by  a  shot 
from  the  mole  at  the  Q,uccn  Charlotte  which  being  in- 
stantly returned  the  action  became  general.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  marine  batteries  were  silenced,  and  the  de- 
fenders endeavoring  to  escape  from  them  along  the 
causeway,  were  mowed  down  by  the  guns  of  the  ships ; 
they  however  returned  to  their  posts  and  kept  up  a 
desultory  fire  throughout  the  afternoon.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  whole  of  the  Algcrinc  shipping  in  the  harbor  was 
in  flames,  presenting  a  spectacle  of  terrific  sublimity; 
the  fortifications  of  the  mole  were  soon  after  abandon- 
ed by  the  defenders,  being  reduced  to  an  untenable 
state  by  the  effects  of  the  bombardment  and  of  the  ex- 


plosion vessels.  At  ten  o'clock  the  ammunition  of  the 
attacking  fleet  began  to  fail,  but  the  British  Admiral 
saw  that  sufficient  damage  had  been  done ;  he  there- 
fore took  advantage  of  a  breeze  which  sprung  up  at 
that  time  and  drew  off  his  ships. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Exmouth  again  sent  to  know 
whether  the  Dey  would  accept  the  terms  offered  on  the 
27th.  Omar  declared  his  own  unwillingness  to  yield, 
and  his  readiness  to  abandon  the  cily  in  preference; 
but  he  was  overruled  by  his  Divan,  and  having  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  submit  to  them,  the  Chevalier  d'An- 
karloo  the  Swedish  Consul,  (since  Charge  d' Affaires 
of  Sweden  in  the  United  States,)  was  requested  by 
him  to  go  on  board  the  British  fleet  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  in  behalf  of  Algiers.  On  the 
29th  a  convention  was  signed,  the  conditions  of  which 
were— the  delivery  of  all  slaves  in  Algiers  without  ran- 
som, and  the  abolition  of  christian  slavery  in  those  do- 
minions for  ever- — the  restitution  of  all  sums  paid  as  ran- 
som within  the  year  1816,  including  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  dollars  which  had  been  paid  by 
Naples  and  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  by  Sar- 
dinia, according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  signed  in 
A  pril  preceding— reparation  to  the  British  Consul  for  all 
losses  sustained  by  him  in  consequence  of  his  confine- 
ment, and  an  apology  to  be  made  by  the  Dey  publicly 
in  presence  of  his  ministers  and  officers. 

Of  the  combined  fleets  no  Teasel  was  lost ;  the  num- 
ber of  killed  on  board  them  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  of  wounded  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  On 
the  side  of  the  Algerines,  there  is  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining with  precision  the  amount  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  the  result  of  the  inquiries  made,  however,  gives 
every  reason  for  believing  it  to  have  been  much  less  than 
that  sustained  by  the  attacking  parly.  The  city  was  se- 
verely damaged ;  the  houses  bordering  on  the  harbor 
being  but  little  protected  by  defensive  works,  w  ere  near- 
ly demolished;  among  these  was  the  dwelling  of  the 
American  Consul,  whodid  not  leave  it  during  the  acuon, 
but  continued  at  his  post  calmly  recording  his  observa- 
tions, while  the  shells  were  bursting  around  him.  The 
fortifications  of  the  mole  were  much  injured ;  the  arse- 
nal and  magazines  of  the  marine,  with  the  greater  pan 
of  the  limber,  ammunition  and  stores  were  destroyed  ; 
and  the  whole  navy,  consisting  of  four  large  frigates,  five 
corvettes,  and  thirty  gun-boats  was  consumed. 

Information  of  what  had  been  effected  at  Algiers, 
was  instantly  communicated  to  the  British  Consuls  at 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  who  were  instructed  to  recommend 
to  the  sovereigns  of  those  Regencies  the  instant  libera- 
tion of  their  Christian  slaves.  To  this,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  fears,  they  immediately  assented ;  and 
since  that  period,  it  is  supposed  that  no  Christians  have 
been  held  in  slavery  in  any  part  of  Barbery ;  captives 
have  however  been  since  compelled  to  labor,  and  ran- 
som has  been  paid  for  them.  Treaties  were  also  nego- 
tiated on  terms  of  equality  between  each  of  them,  and 
the  Kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
Dutch  Admiral  also  concluded  a  treaty, M renewing  and 
confirming  all  the  articles  of  peace  and  friendship  agreed 
to  in  1 757,  between  the  Slates'  General  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Algiers."  He  then  sailed  with  his  victor  ous 
fleet  for  Tripoli,  where  he  signed  another  convention,  by 
which  his  Government  engaged  to  pay  to  that  Regency 
an  annual  tribute  of  five  thousand  dollars ! ! 
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The  bombardment  of  Algiers  by  the  combined  fleets 
was  made  the  subject  of  triumph  in  Great  Britain,  and 
of  congratulation  throughout  Europe ;  it  was  extolled 
as  "  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  warfare,"  and  "  as  most  truly  honorable 
to  the  British  nation,  which  had,  with  its  characteristic 
generosity,  entirely  at  its  own  expense,  and  purely  for 
the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  performed  this  great 
public  service  of  putting  down,  with  the  strong  hand,  a 
system  of  rapacity  and  cruelty."  We  may  be  permit- 
ted to  examine  how  far  this  eulogium  is  merited. 

From  the  accounts  already  given  of  the  occurrences 
in  April  and  May  preceding  the  expedition,  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  motives  by  which 
it  was  occasioned.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Bri- 
tish Admiral  in  May,  gave  up  the  immediate  prose- 
cution of  the  demands  to  enforce  which  he  had  visit- 
ed Algiers  with  his  immense  fleet,  agreeing  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  Sultan,  with  regard  to  their  admis- 
sion by  the  Dey.  Now  the  independence  of  Algiers 
had  long  been  recognized  by  treaties,  and  was  known 
to  exist  de  facte;  the  reference  to  the  Porte  could  only 
have  been  a  pretext  on  the  part  of  the  Dey,  in  order  to 
adjourn  the  decision  of  the  question,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  Lord  Exmouth  could  have  viewed  it 
in  any  other  light.  However  the  British  Government 
on  his  return  must  either  have  calculated  upon  the  Dey's 
accession  to  the  conditions  required,  or  have  determined 
to  abandon  their  enforcement ;  for  certainly  we  cannot 
otherwise  account  for  the  dismantling  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  seamen,  when  they  would  have 
been  required  at  the  end  of  six  months.  The  probability 
is  strong,  that  the  ministry  had  no  intentions  to  quarrel 
with  "  their  ancient  ally,"  until  public  opinion  forced 
them  to  do  so;  and  that  they  seized  on  the  "massacre 
at  Bona,"  as  the  pretext,  when  there  was  no  other 
means  of  escaping  the  necessity. 

The  British  expedition  against  Algiers  was  indeed 
prepared  and  supported  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  nation,  and  conducted  to  its  conclusion 
with  that  skill  and  gallantry,  for  the  display  of  which 
the  experience  of  ages  gave  the  strongest  assurance. 
For  the  first  time  also,  was  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery  in  general,  and  the  delivery  of  all  Christian 
slaves  required  of  a  Barbary  Power.  These  were  in- 
deed benefits  to  mankind,  and  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tians have  not  been  since  enslaved  in  Barbary,  would 
seem  of  itself  to  offer  a  sufficient  justification  of  the 
expedition;  but  history  in  every  page  warns  us  against 
estimating  the  propriety  of  measures  by  the  import- 
ance of  their  consequences,  however  well  ascertain- 
ed. The  engagement  made  by  the  Dey  to  abolish 
slavery  in  his  dominions,  was  only  of  value  as  it 
pave  those  to  whom  it  was  made,  a  right  to  enforce 
its  observance ;  experience  had  already  proved  that  na- 
tional faith  was  unknown  in  Barbary,  and  within  three 
years  after  the  promise  had  been  given  by  Omar,  his 
successor  refused  to  abide  by  it.  Algiers  was  left  by 
Lord  Exmouth  in  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  an  in- 
dependent nation ;  the  Dey  could  make  war  on  whom 
he  pleased,  provided  he  did  not  enslave  his  prisoners, 
that  is  to  say  compel  them  to  labor.  Now  this  enslave- 
ment was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  evil  caused  by  the 
Barbary  States ;  the  number  of  persons  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude in  them  was  never  large,  and  the  produce  of  their 


labor  added  to  the  sums  received  for  their  ransom,  was 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of 
keeping  them ;  their  condition  was  indeed  generally  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  prisoners  of  war  in  other  countries. 
Piracy  was  the  true  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
Barbary  Regencies,  and  more  on  account  of  the  res- 
traint it  imposed  upon  the  commerce  of  the  lesser  na- 
tions, than  of  the  outrages  actually  committed.  With- 
out the  support  and  encouragement  of  Great  Britain,  it 
would  long  since  have  ceased,  and  if  the  world  owes 
her  Government  any  thanks,  it  is  for  the  adoption  of  a 
more  just  course  of  conduct  by  itself,  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  selfish  policy  to  which  the  Barbary  Stales 
had  so  long  been  indebted  for  their  impunity.  Those 
who  now  entertain  the  political  opinions  which  guided 
the  British  Administration  in  1815  regard  the  bombard- 
ment of  Algiers  as  a  blunder,  similar  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  and  the  Conservative 
Journals  of  London  occasionally  express  their  regrets 
at  the  pursuance  of  that  system  which  allows  the  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  with- 
out dreading  the  pirates  of  Africa.* 

Notwithstanding  the  Dey's  promise  to  Mr.  Sbaler, 
that  he  would  observe  the  treaty  of  1815  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  Consul  saw  from  various  circumstances, 
that  he  had  determined  to  break  it  on  the  first  favorable 
opportunity ;  and  as  a  large  American  force  was  ex- 
pected in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, he  sent  letters  to  Gibraltar  requesting  the  officer 
who  might  command  it,  to  visit  Algiers  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. The  American  squadron  consisting  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  three  frigates  and  two  sloops  under  Commo- 
dore Isaac  Chauncey,  entered  the  Mediterranean  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  appeared  before  Algiers  im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  the  combined  fleets. 
On  its  arrival  Omar  saw  that  he  had  been  deceived  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Americans,  and  he  therefore  at  once 
requested,  that  things  might  remain  as  they  were  until 
the  receipt  of  the  President's  letter.  Algiers  was  then 
entirely  defenceless,  the  fortifications  were  in  ruins,  the 
soldiers  dispirited  and  the  people  rebellious;  a  few 
broadsides  from  the  American  force  would  have  batter- 
ed the  town  to  pieces.  But  it  was  determined  between 
the  Consul  and  Commodore  Chauncey,  that  no  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the  condition  of  things,  to  exact 
a  specific  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Dey's  re- 
quest was  acceded  to ;  Mr.  Shaler  however  quilted  Al- 
giers with  the  squadron,  which  sailed  for  Gibraltar  to 
await  the  arrival  of  orders  from  the  United  States. 

The  President's  reply  came  in  December ;  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  eminent  persons  (Madison  and  Monroe) 
who  signed  it,  to  say  that  it  is  remarkable  for  the  dig- 


*  That  no  war  was  expected,  appear*  clearly  front  the  state- 
ment  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Sd  of  February,  1817, 
by  Viscount  Melville,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  in 
the  month  of  June  when  Lord  Exmouth  returned  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  as  usual  at  the  close 
of  a  war,  that  fleet  was  dismantled  and  the  crews  paid  off  and 
disbanded.  When  the  expedition  against  Algiers  was  determined 
upon,  it  became  necessary  to  collect  men,"  he.  On  the  »amo 
day  Lord  Caetlereagh  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
"during  the  last  session,  when  the  thanks  of  the  House  were 
given  to  several  of  our  gallant  officers  for  their  conduct  In  tho 
lata  war,  he  entertained  an  earnest  hope  that  a  long  course  of 
years  would  have  elapsed  before  it  would  be  again  nece»uary  to 
perform  that  ceremony." 
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nity  and  temperance  which  pervade  it.  A  series  of  ar- 
guments based  on  abstract  principles  of  International 
Law  or  Political  Economy,  would  have  been  addressed 
in  vain  to  a  merely  clever  barbarian,  while  diplomatic 
finesse  would  have  been  equally  ineffectual,  with  those 
who  never  sincere  themselves  always  suspect  knavery 
in  others.  The  impropriety  of  the  complaints  respect- 
ing the  delay  in  restoring  the  brig,  is  simply  and  dearly 
exposed ;  and  the  fixed  determination  of  the  American 
Government  with  regard  to  a  return  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  treaty  of  1798  had  been  based,  is  convey- 
ed in  the  assurance  that  "  the  United  States  while  they 
wish  for  war  with  no  nation,  will  buy  peace  with  none, 
it  being  a  principle  incorporated  into  the  settled  policy 
of  America,  that  as  pence  is  better  than  war,  so  war  is 
better  than  tribute."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sbaler  Bnd 
Commodore  Chauncey  were  authorized  to  communicate 
with  the  Dry,  "for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  sub- 
sisting differences  by  a  mutual  recognition  and  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  1815." 

The  Commodore  and  Mr.  Shaler  on  receiving  their 
commissions,  instantly  sailed  for  Algiers  with  two  of 
the  ships,  and  proposed  that  the  negotiation  should  be 
immediately  commenced.  Omar  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged, since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Shaler  in  repairing 
his  fortifications ;  but  not  considering  them  yet  able  to 
withstand  an  attack,  he  endeavored  to  gain  time  by 
insisting  that  the  statu  quo  should  continue  for  eight 
months,  on  the  plea  that  the  President  had  taken  that 
space  to  make  a  reply  to  his  letter.  The  Commission- 
ers refusing  to  admit  of  any  delay  the  Dey  yielded  ; 
accordingly,  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  having  been  committed  entirely  to 
Mr.  Shaler,  he  landed  and  on  the  17th  of  December 
presented  a  note  containing  the  ultimatum  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. The  Dey  was  required  to  admit  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  the  vessels  had  been  scrupulously  ful- 
filled by  the  United  States ;  this  being  admitted,  the 
treaty  was  to  be  renewed  exactly  in  its  original  form,  ex- 
cept that  the  eighteenth  article  might  be  altered,  so  as  to 
annul  that  portion  of  it,  which  gave  to  the  United  States 
advantages  in  the  ports  of  Algiers  over  the  most  favor- 
ed nations;  finally,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  a  clause 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Arabic  translation  of  the 
said  treaty,  contrary  to  the  understanding  between  the 
Dey  and  the  American  Commissioners  who  signed  it, 
by  which  the  United  States  were  made  to  engage  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  Algiers,  on  the  presentation  of 
each  of  their  Consuls,  it  was  distinctly  declared,  "  that 
no  obligation  binding  the  United  States  to  pay  any 
thing  to  the  Regency  or  to  its  officers  on  any  occasion 
whatever,  will  be  agreed  to." 

The  Dey  struggled  to  avoid  this  additional  humilia- 
tion, which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  ill-timed 
breach  of  faith ;  for  he  saw  clearly  that  by  submitting  to 
it  he  was  hastening  the  downfall  of  Algiers  and  his  own 
destruction.  But  Shaler  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
these  two  essential  qualities  of  a  negotiator,  courage 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  his  contempt  of 
danger  had  been  manifested  during  the  bombardment 
of  the  27th  of  August ;  he  had  never  deceived  Omar, 
nor  ever  suffered  him  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  he 
bad  been  deceived  by  him,  and  by  thus  acting  always, 
fairly  and  honestly  towards  him,  he  had  acquired  his 


respect  and  confidence.  After  a  few  days  of  discussion, 
the  Dey  in  despair  declared,  that  as  misfortune  bad  de- 
prived him  of  the  means  of  resistance,  he  would  agree 
to  the  terms  proposed  or  to  any  others  which  might  be 
demanded,  provided  the  Consul  would  give  him  a  cer- 
tificate under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  had  compelled 
him  to  do  so.  This  was  a  strange  request  from  an  abso- 
lute sovereign  ;  however  Shaler  saw  that  the  unfortunate 
Omar  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased,  but 
was  the  mere  agent  of  his  Divan ;  he  therefore  gave 
him  the  required  acknowledgment,  and  the  treaty  was 
signed  as  dictated  by  the  American  Commissioners  on 
the  23d  of  December,  1816. 

From  that  period  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Algerina 
Government,  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  this  Regency  was  strictly  peaceful.  The  treaty 
was  rigidly  observed  by  both  parlies,  and  a  few  trifling 
differences  of  a  personal  nature  which  occurred  between 
the  officers  of  the  Government  and  those  attached  to 
the  Consulate,  were  speedily  and  satisfactorily  arranged. 
This  continuation  of  pacific  intercourse,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  the  personal  character  of 
the  American  Consuls,  to  the  respect  which  they  ac- 
quired, nay,  we  are  even  warranted  in  saying,  to  the 
influence  which  they  maintained  over  the  members  of 
the  Algerine  Government. 

Omar  continued  his  exertions  to  repair  the  tosses  oc- 
casioned by  the  bombardment,  and  he  soon  placed  the 
city  in  a  defensible  condition ;  the  Sultan  presented  him 
with  a  frigate  and  two  corvettes,  and  he  caused  other 
ships  of  war  to  be  built  at  Leghorn.  But  his  popularity 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  many  adverse  circumstances 
which  had  marked  his  reign;  he  was  stigmatized  as  the 
unlucky,  and  a  plague  which  ravaged  Algiers  in  1817 
was  attributed  by  the  ignorant  populace  and  soldiery 
to  the  influence  of  their  ruler's  evil  star.  Several  con- 
spiracies were  formed  against  him,  which  be  eluded  by 
his  vigilance,  but  be  saw  that  his  end  was  near,  and 
with  honorable  forethought,  he  placed  bis  mother  and 
relations  out  of  danger,  by  sending  them  back  to  his 
native  isle  of  Mytelene.  A  plot  was  at  length  arrangrd, 
which  was  successful ;  the  principal  contrivers  were  Ali, 
a  violent  and  fanatical  Turk,  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Khogia  or  the  scribe,  a  high  literary  and  theological 
distinction,  and  Hussein  an  officer  of  repute  for  his  tal- 
ents, bravery  and  military  skill.  The  soldiery  and 
Divan  entered  into  the  conspiracy,  and  Omar  was  stran- 
gled on  the  8th  of  September,  1817,  without  a  hand  or 
a  voice  having  been  raised  in  his  defence. 

Ali  Khogia  waa  immediately  proclaimed  Pasha,  and 
he  showed  his  gratitude  to  his  coadjutor  Hussein  by 
making  him  his  Prime  Minister.  The  new  Sovereign 
soon  proved  himself  to  be  a  monster  of  vice  and  cruelty, 
which  were  rendered  still  more  shocking  by  his  odecia- 
tion  of  superior  learning  and  sanctity.  "When  on 
public  occasions,  he  was  visited  by  the  foreign  Consuls," 
says  Shaler,  "  they,  after  stumbling  over  scores  of  mur- 
dered carcases  on  their  way  to  the  bail  of  audience,  si- 
ways  found  the  Pasha  superbly  dressed,  surrounded  by 
his  guards,  with  a  book  in  his  hands,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  he  would  affect  to  be  interrupted  and 
precipitately  lay  it  aside  on  their  entrance."  He  set  at 
naught  the  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  acting  with 
violence  towards  persons  living  under  the  protection  of 
their  flags,  and  sending  his  cruisers  to  sea  with  order* 
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to  search  their  vessels,  while  the  plague  was  raging  in 
Algiers.  By  the  active  interposition  of  Mr.  Shaler,  the 
commerce  and  flag  of  the  United  Slates  were  respected, 
but  several  French  and  Sardinian  vessels  were  taken 
under  various  pretences  and  brought  into  the  ports  of 
the  Regency. 

Ali  Khogia  was  one  of  the  many  Deys,  who  endea- 
vored to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  soldiery,  and  to  render 
the  crown  hereditary  in  his  own  family.  With  this 
view  he  transferred  his  residence  and  the  immense  trea- 
sures of  the  State,  from  the  old  palace  in  the  city,  to 
the  more  secure  residence  of  the  Casauba,  where  he  sur- 
rounded himself  by  a  guard  formed  of  natives ;  he  then 
commenced  his  attacks  on  the  Turks,  of  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  despatched  fifteen  hundred  during  his  short 
reign  of  four  months.  His  course  was  suddenly  arrest- 
ed by  the  plague,  of  which  he  died  in  January,  1818. 

On  the  death  of  Ali  Khogia,  Hussein  his  Prime  Min- 
uter assumed  the  crown,  without  election  and  without 
opposition.  He  was  a  native  of  Salonica,  and  then 
about  fifty-four  years  old,  a  man  of  bold  and  unscrupu- 
lous character,  possessing  much  sagacity,  and  even  some 
ideas  of  true  policy  ;  but  his  irascibility  often  led  him 
into  difficulties,  from  which  his  haughtiness  and  obsti- 
nacy prevented  his  retreating.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  councilled  the  persecution  commenced  against 
the  Turks  by  his  predecessor;  but  if  so,  he  must  have 
despaired  of  its  success,  for  he  instantly  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  invited  other  soldiers  from  the  East  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  who  had  fallen.  He  however  retain- 
ed the  Moorish  guards,  and  continued  to  reside  at  the 
Casauba. 

In  November,  1918,  a  Congress  composed  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sovereign  Powers  of  Europe,  was  con- 
vened at  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  where  among  other  things, 
a  resolution  was  taken,  to  oblige  the  Barbary  States  to 
conform  with  the  usages  of  Christian  nations,  in  their 
intercourse  or  wars  with  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  ab- 
stain from  piracy,  not  to  require  tribute  as  the  price  of 
peace,  and  not  to  enslave  their  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
but  to  treat  them  with  humanity  until  they  were  ex- 
changed. The  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
charged  by  the  other  Powers  with  carrying  this  resolu- 
tion into  effect ;  and  in  consequence  a  combined  English 
and  French  squadron  under  Admirals  Freeman  tie  and 
Jurien  de  la  Gravicre  appeared  at  Algiers  on  the  1st 
of  September,  to  make  known  to  the  Dey  the  will  of 
their  Sovereigns,  and  to  require  his  compliance.  Hus- 
sein after  deliberating  some  days,  formally  refused  "  to 
surrender  rights,  which  had  been  recognized  by  solemn 
treaties,  and  respected  by  all  the  .world  during  a  suc- 
cession of  ages  ;"  and  declared  that  he  would  "maintain 
his  privilege  to  enslave  the  subjects  of  those  nations 
with  which  he  had  no  treaties,  or  which  paid  him  no 
tribute."  This  reply  was  certainly  at  variance  with 
the  engagements  to  Lord  Exmoudi  in  1816,  but  the  Ad- 
mirals could  get  no  other  by  negotiation,  and  their  force 
was  not  sufficient  to  authorize  an  attack  on  the  place  ; 
perhaps  also,  they  conceived  that  the  appeal  made  by 
the  Dey  to  the  past,  might  find  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  by  whom  they  were  commissioned,  and 
who  were  so  careful  in  resisting  innovations  in  their 
own  States.  The  squadrons  therefore  sailed  for  Tunis 
where  the  answer  obtained  from  Mahinoud  was  even 
less  satisfactory.  In  Tripoli,  the  Pasha  met  them  by 


expressing  his  surprise  that  such  a  demand  should  be 
made  of  him,  when  it  must  have  been  well  known,  that 
he  had  long  reprobated  the  practice,  and  shewn  every 
disposition  to  live  in  harmony  with  Christian  nations. 
This  latter  reply  was  trumpeted  throughout  Europe,  as 
a  signal  advantage  secured  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
through  the  exertions  of  France  and  England,  while 
those  given  by  the  rulers  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  were 
studiously  concealed. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  effort  made  by 
the  European  powers  in  concert,  to  enforce  the  observ- 
ance by  the  Barbary  States  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  intercourse  and  warfare  among  more  civilized 
nations;  the  Governments  of  Britain  and  France  how- 
ever, as  we  shall  see,  continued  separately  to  maintain 
those  principles;  of  the  other  powers  each  acted  for 
itself,  paying,  threatening  or  fighting,  as  it  conceived 
most  proper  for  its  own  interests  and  honor. 

In  1812  and  1823,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks 
had  already  assumed  so  formidable  a  character,  as  to 
require  the  utmost  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan, 
each  of  the  Barbary  States  sent  ships  to  his  aid;  on 
this  occasion,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  exacted 
from  the  Bey  of  Tunis  a  declaration  that  the  Greeks 
who  might  be  taken  by  his  forces  should  not  be  en- 
slaved, but  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  No  such 
promiso  appears  recorded  on  the  part  of  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  and  the  propriety  of  requiring  it  for  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  may  be  doubted  ;  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  the  continuance  of  the  war  against  the  Greeks 
would  indeed  be  thus  removed;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  little  mercy  would  be 
shown  to  captives  who  if  preserved  were  to  be  support- 
ed at  an  expense,  while  nothing  was  to  be  obtained 
from  their  labor  or  for  their  ransom.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  an  Algerine  Ambassa- 
dor who  was  sent  to  London  in  1819,  propounded  to 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  question — "Whe- 
ther, as  his  Government  had  engaged  to  make  no  Chris- 
tian slaves,  its  cruisers  might  without  offending  Great 
Britain,  put  to  death  those  of  their  prisoners  whom  by 
treaty  they  could  not  reduce  to  slavery?" 

The  Algcrines  sent  eight  ships  to  the  Archipelago, 
which  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1823 ;  how  they  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  war  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain ;  the  Dey  chose  to  consider  that  they  had  acquired 
a  title  to  immortal  renown,  and  while  elated  by  their 
real  or  fancied  successes,  he  ventured  to  commit  an  act 
of  violence  against  the  British  Consul,  which  caused 
Algiers  to  undetgo  another  humiliation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  laborers  and  domestic  ser- 
vants of  Algiers,  particularly  those  employed  by  Fo- 
reign Consuls,  are  of  the  race  of  Kabyles,  who  as  be- 
fore stated,  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Regency,  and  are  with  good  reason  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Jfomadts.  One  of  these 
tribes  having  made  some  attacks  on  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bugia,  the  Dey  on  the  22d  of  October,  or- 
dered all  the  Kabyles  in  Algiers  to  be  put  in  confine- 
ment. The  Consuls  of  some  of  the  smaller  European 
powers,  after  a  little  hesitation,  surrendered  those  in  their 
service ;  the  Agent  of  the  Netherlands  offered  to  his 
the  choice  of  remaining  under  his  protection,  or  of 
escaping;  they  chose  the  latter,  and  his  premises  were 
not  disturbed.  The  French  Consul  at  first  made  a  show 
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of  refusal  to  deliver  his  domestics,  but  afterwards 
adroitly  got  rid  of  the  difficulty,  by  paying  and  discharg- 
ing them ;  they  were  of  course  immediately  arrested. 
Mr.  Slialer  and  the  British  representative  Macdonnell 
each  indignantly  resisted  this  invasion  of  privileges, 
which  had  always  been  held  as  most  sacred  in  Barbary. 
Mr.  Shaler  placed  his  Kabyle  servants  in  his  cabinet, 
where  he  remained  with  them,  declaring  to  the  Dey 
that  they  could  only  be  removed  from  thence  by  force, 
and  warning  him  of  the  consequences  which  would 
attend  such  an  insult  to  his  nation ;  this  determined 
conduct  produced  the  desired  effect,  the  guards  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  servants  of  the  American  Consu- 
late were  effectually  protected.  In  treating  with  semi- 
barbarians,  much  depends  on  the  personal  character  of 
the  agent;  Mr.  Macdonnell,  a  mild  and  amiable  old 
gentleman,  devoted  to  rural  pursuits,  could  not  secure 
for  himself  that  respect,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
shrewd,  energetic  and  intrepid  Shaler ;  so  thai  notwith- 
standing he  had  hoisted  the  "flag  of  his  nation,  and 
placed  its  seal  on  the  doors  of  his  house,  it  was  forcibly 
entered  by  the  Algerine  guards,  and  its  most  private 
apartment*  were  ransacked  in  search  of  the  unfortu- 
nate servants. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  complained  to  his  Government  of 
this  insult,  and  a  frigate  was  in  consequence  despatched 
to  Algiers  in  January  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing satisfaction,  and  of  requiring  that  the  rights  of  Bri- 
tish Consuls  should  be  guarantied  by  additional  articles 
to  the  treaty.  These  articles  were  presented  to  the  Dey 
for  his  signature;  he  refused  to  agree  to  them,  and  Mr. 
Macdonnell  embarked  with  his  family  on  board  the  fri- 
gate, leaving  his  property  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Shaler.* 
A  large  British  force  was  soon  collected  before  the  city 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
Neale,  who  endeavored  to  negotiate  the  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  proposed  ;  the  Divan  were  unanimous  in 
wishing  to  yield  points  so  unimportant,  but  Hussein 
was  obstinate,  and  although  he  at  length  on  the  28th  of 
March  agreed  to  admit  the  articles,  he  would  not  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Macdonnell  should  return  as  Consul  to 
Algiers.   The  Admiral  then  declared  that  war  was 
begun,  and  that  the  place  was  blockaded  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued his  endeavors  to  make  peace  on  tho  terms  he 
had  first  proposed.    At  length  on  the  24lh  of  July,  the 
British  force  being  increased  to  twenty-three  sail,  a  fire 
was  commenced  on  the  city  and  batteries,  which  was 
instantly  returned.   On  this  occasion,  a  steam  vessel 
was  employed,  for  the  first  time  it  is  believed  in  naval 
warfare ;  its  appearance  excited  much  astonishment  on 
the  part  of  the  Algcrines,  and  caused  them  to  direct 
their  fire  particularly  at  it,  which  was  done  with  so 
much  effect  that  the  wheels  were  in  an  instant  ren- 
dered useless.   After  a  few  minutes  the  Admiral  dis- 
played a  flag  of  truce,  which  having  been  answered 
by  a  similar  signal  from  the  Casauba,  the  firing  ceased 
on  both  sides,  and  an  officer  was  sent  on  shore  again 
to  submit  the  demand  which  had  first  been  made. 
Two  days  having  been  spent  in  messages  and  negotia- 
tions, the  affair  was  adjusted ;  the  Dey  signed  the  arli- 


•  Mr.  Shaler  quilted  Algiers  In  19M  having  been  appointed 
Consul  of  the  United  States  In  Havana,  where  he  died  of  cholera 
in  the  spring  of  193S.  He  wti  succeeded  sa  Consul  General  for 
the  Barbary  Regencies,  by  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  remain- 
•d  In  that  office  at  Algiers,  until  the  city  was  taken  by  the  French. 


cles  containing  stipulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
British  Consul  and  the  support  of  his  rights,  and  con- 
firmed the  engagement  made  with  Lord  Exmouth  in 
1816,  that  in  any  future  wars  with  European  powers, 
the  prisoners  should  not  be  consigned  to  slavery,  but  be 
treated  with  humanity  until  regularly  exchanged.  Res- 
pecting the  return  of  Mr.  Macdonnell  nothing  is  said  in 
the  documents  signed  by  the  Dey;  in  the  negotiation, 
le  declared  that  he  hod  no  personal  objections  to  that 
gentleman,  yet  that  he  had  made  himself  most  obnoxious 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  no  assurance  could  be  given 
of  his  safely  should  he  attempt  to  land.  This  was  no- 
toriously untrue,  yet  the  Admiral  thought  proper  to 
waive  a  point  which  he  had  before  considered  .so  impor- 
tant, and  after  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  four  months 
blockade  and  an  attack  upon  the  city,  he  accepted  ex- 
actly what  had  been  offered  in  March.  Thus  by  the 
determination  of  the  American  Consul,  were  his  privi- 
eges  maintained,  and  a  rupture  between  his  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Algiers  was  prevented  ;  while  the 
agent  of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  from  pos- 
sessing less  energy,  was  himself  insulted,  and  his  coun- 
try placed  in  the  necessity  of  squiring  satisfaction  b^ 
arms.  t  ^.^J^T  J 
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Tis  vanishing! — 'tis  vanishing ! — 

The  last  bright  star  thai  shed 
lis  cheering  light  upon  a  path, 

Whence  all  light  else  had  fled! 

'Tis  vanishing ! — 'tis  vanishing! — 

As  night  steals  on  the  day, 
And  slowly  wraps  the  glowing  west, 

In  its  dark  cloak  of  gray. 

So,  silently,  o'er  me  advance 

The  shades  of  dark  despair, 
And  fade  away  the  hopes  that  shone 

But  yesterday,  so  fair ! 

Aye !  when  they  shone  so  fair,  and  seemed 

As  soon  to  be  enjoyed, 
And  I  (fond  fool!)  believed  so,  came, 

The  blight  that  hath  destroyed ! 

I  might  have  known  it  would  be  so ! 

There  is  an  evil  sprite, 
That,  ever  present,  watches  me, 

My  every  joy  to  blight! 

I  never  grasp'd  the  cup  of  bliss, 

And,  raising,  thought  to  sip, 
But,  straight,  the  envious  demon  came, 

And  dosh'd  it  from  my  lip! 

I  never  keenly  strove  to  win 

What  heart  was  set  upon, 
But,  when  I  thought  it  surely  mine, 

And  grasp'd  at  it— 'twas  gone! 

And  now,  the  cherished  dream,  that  hsth 

So  long,  so  deeply  blessed— 
That  gave  me  heart  to  struggle  on, 

Hath  vanished— with  the  rtti  I  r.  v. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Mr.  White, — Having  long  believed  that  Edu- 
cation waa  by  far  the  most  important  subject  on 
which  the  talents  of  either  public  or  private  men 
could  be  exercised,  I  have  ever  deemed  that  man 
in  some  degree  a  public  benefactor,  who  contri- 
buted even  a  mite  towards  its  promotion.  To  the 
study  therefore  of  this  aubject,  much  more  than 
of  any  other,  I  have  devoted  my  time  and  thoughts 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  vainly  per- 
haps, hoping  that  I  also  might  contribute  some- 
thing in  aid  of  this  most  momentous  work.  How 
far  the  labor  has  been  productive  of  any  good, 
must  be  determined  by  others;  but  their  appro- 
bation, although  it  would  certainly  gratify  my 
feelings,  has  operated,  I  trust,  only  as  a  secondary 
motive.  To  contribute  something,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  towards  the  good  of  my  fellow  creatures, 
has  been  the  chief  purpose  of  my  existence  since 
I  came  to  years  of  serious  reflection ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  achieved  this  good  in  any 
decree,  would  be  (could  I  once  possess  it)  my 
highest  reward  in  the  present  life. 

Influenced  by  such  sentiments  and  considera- 
tions, I  now  send  you  five  manuscript  lectures, 
delivered  about  two  years  ago,  before  the  Lyceum 
of  Fredericksburg,  "  On  the  Obstacles  to  Educa- 
tion arising  from  the  peculiar  faults  of  Parents, 
Teachers,  Scholars,  and  those  who  direct  and  con- 
trol our  Schools  and  Colleges." 

Trite  as  the  subject  of  Education  is,  it  can  never 
cease  to  be  deeply — nay,  vitally  interesting,  so 
long  as  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race- 
both  in  their  private  and  public  relations — both  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  so  entirely  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  objects  embraced  by  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Deep  and  dead- 
ly loo  will  be  the  guilt  of  any  wilful  neglect, 
error,  or  perversion,  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
direct  the  physical  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
youth  of  our  country.  Unless  both  become  what 
they  should  be,  neither  our  forms  of  government, 
nor  our  political  nor  literary  institutions,  can  ever 
accomplish  any  of  the  great  ends  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  with  regard, 

JAMES  M.  GARNBTT. 

Elm-  Wood,  August  1835. 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

To  a  Courae  on  "The  Obstacle*  to  Education  arising  from  the 
peculiar  fault*  of  Parents,  Teachers,  Scholars,  and  those  who 
direct  and  control  our  Schools  and  Colleges,"  delivered  before 
the  Fredericksburg  Lyceum,  by  James  M.  Oarneit 

Once  more,  my  friends,  I  am  about  to  address 
you — although  at  present,  on  a  subject  by  far  the 
most  important  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
intelligent,  social,  and  moral  beings.  This  sub- 
ject is  Education  ;  in  regard  to  the  true  meaning 
and  object  of  which,  as  many  and  as  fatal  errors 
have  been  committed,  as  in  relation  to  any  other 
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term  in  our  language — although  nothing  less  than 
our  happiness  in  both  worlds  depends  upon  its 
being  rightly  understood,  and  properly  applied. 
From  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  men 
have  differed  widely,  not  only  as  to  the  particulars 
which  should  be  comprehended  under  the  term 
itself,  and  the  modes  and  the  means  by  whose  in- 
strumentality they  should  be  taught ;  but  a  large 
portion  of  society  have  attached  the  utmost  ira- 
|K>rtance  to  certain  acquirements  which  others  have 
deemed  at  least  useless,  if  not  actually  and  deeply 
pernicious.  Literally,  Education  means  an  elici- 
tntion,  a  drawing  or  leading  forth — and  when  ap- 
plied to  a  human  being,  should  be  understood  to  in- 
dicate such  a  full  development  of  all  his  powers  and 
faculties,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  as  will 
best  promote  his  own  happiness,  and  that  of  his 
fellow-creatures ;  in  a  word,  it  embraces  "  every 
influence  by  which  man  becomes  what  he  is,  or 
may  be  made  what  he  should  bo,"  and  never 
ceases  until  death  terminates  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age. Every  one,  I  think,  may  agree  that  any 
other  general  definition  less  comprehensive  of  this 
all-important  term  would  be  false,  and  conse- 
quently lead  to  mistakes.  But  the  great  misfor- 
tune is,  the  moment  we  approach  the  details,  vital 
differences  of  opinion  present  themselves,  which 
often  give  rise  to  practices  decidedly  hostile  to 
each  other — thereby  demonstrating,  that  until  all 
such  as  are  erroneous  can  be  exploded,  the  good 
will  be  unavoidably  counteracted  if  not  entirely 
superseded,  by  the  bad.  The  removal  then,  of  all 
the  obstacles  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  for- 
mer, is  the  great,  the  truly  arduous  task  to  be 
performed;  and  the  first  step  towards  its  achieve- 
ment, will  be  to  show  what  these  obstacles  really 
are. 

Although  perfectly  aware  that  many  of  the 
ablest  writers  in  every  age  and  nation,  have  been 
so  frequently  and  long  engaged  in  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Education,  as  almost  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  saying  any  thing  new  on  the 
subject,  still  I  believe  there  is  one  view  of  it  which 
has  not  yet  been  taken  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  all 
the  salutary  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  it : — I 
mean  a  connected  and  full  exposure,  apart  from 
all  other  matter,  of  the  various  obstacles  which 
have  long  impeded,  and  still  greatly  retard  its  pro- 
gress among  us.  These  I  propose  to  examine 
thoroughly,  and  to  trace  to  their  respective  sources, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead,  if  possible,  to  their 
final  removal.  All  of  them,  I  believe,  will  be 
found  in  what  may  be  called  the  peculiar  mental 
maladies,  and  moral  diseases,  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself,)  of  parents,  teachers,  scholars,  and  that 
portion  of  society  by  whom  our  literary  institu- 
tions are  directed  and  controlled.  This  shall  here- 
after be  made  more  fully  to  appear.  In  the  mean- 
time, before  1  commence  the  very  delicate  task  of 
apportioning  censure  among  such  large  classes  of 
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my  fellow -citizens,  I  beg  to  premise  that  special 
care  shall  be  taken  so  to  generalize  my  remarks, 
that  no  just  cause  of  offence  shall  be  afforded 
either  to  any  individual  persons  or  schools.  No- 
thing shall  intentionally  be  said  which  can,  by 
possibility,  be  fairly  construed  into  invidious  per- 
sonalities, nor  be  with  justice  ascribed  to  any  mo- 
tives whatever  but  such  as  I  have  avowed.  Hav- 
ing no  other  object  in  view — none  other  at  heart, 
than  to  mark  for  universal  reprobation  and  avoid- 
ance the  many  fatal  obstructions  to  the  general 
adoption  of  those  great  fundamental  principles  of 
instruction,  without  which  neither  public  nor  pri- 
vate Education  can  ever  become  what  it  should  be, 
my  hearers  may  rest  perfectly  assured,  that  every 
example,  allusion,  argument,  or  illustration  I  may 
use,  shall  be  directed,  in  perfect  sincerity  and 
good  faith,  to  this  end  and  to  this  alone.  Previously 
however,  to  any  specifications  of  the  obstructions 
interposed  by  either  of  the  classes  of  persons 
already  enumerated,  I  beg  to  be  indulged  in  seve- 
ral general  observations.  These  appear  to  me 
essential,  by  way  of  introduction  to  that  minute 
exposure  of  their  respective  prejudices,  faults,  and 
vices  which  I  design  to  exhibit — not  like  a  faint 
hearted  recruit,  who  shuts  his  eyes  when  he  pulls 
trigger,  and  recoils  from  the  report  of  his  own 
piece — but  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  killing,  if 
I  can,  what  I  wish  to  destroy. 

The  attainment  of  most  of  the  objects  of  human 
pursuit,  would  be  a  work  of  comparative  ease,  if 
nothing  was  necessary  to  be  done  but  to  devise  the 
best  ways  and  means  of  acquiring  them.  By  far 
the  most  difficult  achievement  is  to  remove  those 
numerous  obstacles  to  their  attainment  which  the 
ignorance,  the  felly,  and  the  vices  of  mankind 
either  create  entirely,  or  aggravate;  for  unless 
this  be  first  done,  all  our  labor  will  be  utterly 
thrown  away,  or  roust  fall  very  short  of  accom- 
plishing what  otherwise  might  bo  effected.  While 
these  obstacles  remain,  the  task  of  applying  the 
proper  ways  and  means,  and  producing  the  desired 
end,  is  little  less  discouraging  than  to  begin  build- 
ing a  house  without  foundation  or  scaffolding,  or 
to  render  the  earth  productive  of  wholesome  food 
without  first  clearing  away  the  stumps  and  roots, 
the  briers  and  noxious  weeds  with  which  it  is  en- 
cumbered. To  nothing  within  the  whole  scope  ot 
our  desires  and  efforts  does  this  remark  apply  with 
more  truth  and  force,  than  to  the  great  object  of 
Education.  Hindrances  and  impediments,  vast  in 
number,  and  formidable  in  degree,  surround  it  on 
almost  every  side.  Many  of  these  have  their 
source  in  long  established,  but  very  erroneous 
practice — while  others  are  intrenched  in  some  of 
the  most  deeply  rooted  prejudices  of  mankind. 
Hence  they  oppose  barriers  of  nearly  insurmount- 
able strength  to  all  individual  skill,  however 
great— to  all  isolated  exertion,  however  well  di- 
rected. 


The  most  prominent  and  pernicious  of  these 
barriers  or  obstacles  are  so  glaring,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  point  them  out  will  escape,  I  hope,  all 
imputation  of  presumption.    No  extraordinary 
sagacity  is  necessary  to  detect,  nor  any  great 
power  of  language  to  expose,  what  all  who  have 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  business  of  Education 
must  long  have  experienced,  and  deeply  deplored. 
In  fact,  the  undertaking  to  educate  the  youth  of 
our  country  as  they  should  be  educated,  will  he 
almost  a  hopeless  task,  until  most  of  these  impedi- 
ments are  removed ;  and  the  fortunate  individual 
who  could  discover  the  effectual  means  to  eradi- 
cate them,  would  much  better  deserve  a  public 
triumph  for  so  glorious  a  victory  over  human 
prejudices  and  passions,  than  any  warrior  ever 
gained  by  the  most  splendid  of  his  conquests. 
The  more  free  our  government  and  institutions 
generally,  the  more  necessary  will  good  Educa- 
tion continually  become  to  preserve  them,  since 
neither  sound  morals,  nor  wise  and  salutary 
laws,  nor  social  and  political  happiness  can  exist 
without  its  general  diffusion.    But  before  such 
Education  can  possibly  be  imparted  to  any  great 
extent,  the  minds  of  all  the  parties  concerned  must 
be  entirely  disenthralled  from  every  opposing 
obstacle.    In  regard  to  bodily  maladies,  to  know 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
half  the  cure.    Why  then,  may  it  not  be  equally 
true  in  relation  to  the  mind?    Experience  tells  us 
that  so  much  depends  upon  this  previous  know- 
ledge, as  to  render  the  course  both  of  the  mental 
and  bodily  physician  exceedingly  dangerous  with- 
out it.  Neither  must  make  a  quackery  affair  of  his 
business.    No  guess-work  nor  chance-medley  will 
do  in  either  case;  for  the  death  l>oth  of  soul  and 
body  often  follows  the  administration  of  improper 
medicine.    Many  constitutions  of  excellent  origi- 
nal stamina  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  phy- 
sic, when  all  that  was  really  wanting  was  health- 
ful diet,  and  proper  exercise ;  and  numerous  minds 
of  the  fairest  promise  have  been  blasted  forever, 
by  the  equally  injudicious— equally  fatal  applica- 
tion of  unsuitable  intellectual  regimen.  This  sure- 
ly ought  to  happen  much  less  frequently  than  in 
bygone  times,  since  schools  of  every  grade,  espe- 
cially for  females,  have  greatly  multiplied  of  late 
years — and  consequently,  many  more  mothers  than 
formerly,  ought  to  be  qualified  so  far  as  schools 
can  effect  it,  for  the  arduous  task  of  imparting  to 
children  at  least  the  elementary  branches  of  know- 
ledge. Yet  I  believe  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
private,  domestic  Education,  is  less  common  titan 
it  used  to  be.    But  two  rational  explanations  can 
be  given  of  this  fact    Either  mothers  and  fathers 
must  be  so  naturally  averse  to  teaching  their  own 
children  as  very  rarely  to  do  it  when  avoidable, 
and  therefore  less  often  attempt  it,  since  it  has  be- 
come easier  to  transfer  the  duty  to  others — or  the 
prevalent  systems  of  Education  itself  have  had  the 
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effect  of  preventing  parental  affection  from  exert- 
ing itself  in  this  way.    To  the  last  cause  I  hope 
it  must  be  ascribed  j  for  it  would  be  shocking  to 
believe  that  parents  generally  were  so  barbarous, 
as  voluntarily  to  surrender  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  helpless,  innocent  offspring,  to  others, 
•when  they  themselves  were  equally  well  qualified 
for  this  most  tender  and  all-important  office ;  at 
th*  same  time  that  nature  herself  seems  evidently 
to  have  destined  them  to  fulfil,  whenever  practi- 
cable, these  paramount  duties.    Home  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  best  place  suited  in  all  respects,  at 
least  for  female  education  ;  nor  should  it  ever  be 
relinquished  for  any  other,  but  in  cases  of  the 
strongest,  most  obvious  necessity — such  as  a  tho- 
rough conviction  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  and  of  very  superior  qualifications  in 
those  to  whom  the  sacred  trust  is  to  I*  confided. 
It  is  under  the  parental  roof,  and  immediately  un- 
der the  parental  supervision  and  guidance,  that 
young  girls  can  most  easily  be  protected  from  the 
corrupting  influence  of  bad  companions  and  bad 
examples.    It  is  there,  if  any  where,  that  all  the 
best  affections  of  the  heart  can  be  most  readily 
excited  and  cultivated ;  and  it  is  there  aUme  that 
they  can  best  acquire  all  those  admirable  domestic- 
virtues  and  habits,  to  the  exercise  of  which  much 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  after  they  leave 
school,  should  be  devoted,  as  the  sure  means  of 
imparting  to  private  life  its  greatest  charm  and 
highest  embellishment    If  this  be  admitted,  as  I 
think  it  must,  then  the  nearer  the  management  of 
any  public  school,  whether  large  or  small,  espe- 
cially for  girls,  can  be  made  to  resemble  that  of  a 
well  regulated  private  family,  the  better  it  will  be 
calculated  to  attain  the  true,  legitimate  purposes  of 
all  seminaries  of  Education.    The  more  easy  will 
it  be  also  to  prove,  when  this  point  is  conceded, 
that  there  are  very  many  radical  defects  in  a  large 
portion  of  such  establishments  in  our  country. 
For  example,  in  what  well  regulated  private  fa- 
mily will  you  ever  find  numerous  restraints  en- 
forced, which  obviously  have  nothing  else  in  view 
but  the  more  ease  and  convenience  of  the  heads  of 
the  establishment,  entirely  apart  from  all  moral  in- 
fluence to  be  produced  on  the  individuals  upon 
whom  these  restraints  are  imposed  ?  In  what  family 
of  the  kind  do  you  see  the  children  often  exhibited 
for  show,  as  at  public  examinations — always  en- 
couraged and  goaded  to  strive  with  might  and  main 
for  victory  over  each  other  in  all  their  scholastic 
exercises,  and  continually  stimulated  to  toil  and 
struggle  for  public  applause,  as  the  highest  earthly 
felicity  ;  and  all  this  too  without  the  least  regard 
for  the  sufferings  and  mortifications  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors?  So  far  is  this  from  ever  being 
done  in  any  private  family  under  proj>er  manage- 
ment, that  every  imaginable  cause  of  jealousy, 
ill-will,  heart-burning  and  envy,  is  most  carefully 
avoided — every  symptom  of  distrust  and  animosi- 


ty anxiously  removed — and  brotherly  love  of  the 
most  tender,  affectionate  kind,  sedulously  culti- 
vated, as  the  best  possible  preparation  of  the  intel- 
lectual soil  for  the  reception,  growth  and  matu- 
rity of  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Here 
then,  at  once,  in  the  very  threshold  of  our  temples 
of  public  instruction,  do  we  meet  with  an  obsta- 
cle of  such  magnitude,  as  effectually  to  bar,  if  it 
be  not  removed,  all  attempts  to  decorate  and  em- 
bellish the  interior  of  the  building  with  any  orna- 
ments, such  as  good  taste,  sound  judgment,  and 
just  principles  would  deem  most  appropriate.  In 
the  moral  code  of  far  too  many  of  these  temples, 
the  admirable  virtue  of  true  Christian  humility — 
that  virtue  which  so  pre-eminently  adorned  the 
character  of  the  blessed  Saviour  himself,  has  no 
abiding  place  whatever ;  but  numerous  expedients 
and  artifices  are  adopted  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  its  entrance.   The  pupils  are  not  even  taught 
what  it  means,  unless  they  find  it  out  while  turn- 
ing their  dictionaries  for  other  words ;  and  so  far 
are  they  from  ever  being  required  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  not  letting  one  hand  know  what  the 
other  doeth,  that  every  effort,  both  of  hands  and 
head,  is  most  studiously  directed  towards  giving 
the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  all  their  proceed- 
ings :  first,  and  above  all,  that  the  fame  of  their 
school  and  its  teachers  maybe  widely  diffused; 
and  secondly,  that  they  themselves  may  be  talked 
about  every  where.    To  accomplish  this,  weeks 
and  months  are  spent  by  the  students  in  preparing 
for  public  examinations,  during  which  no  advances 
are  made  in  the  general  course  of  their  studies, 
but  the  whole  time  is  sacrificed  to  the  feeding  their 
vanity  and  ambition  at  the  expense  of  real  utility, 
common  sense,  and  intellectual  progress  in  useful 
knowledge.    A  great  portion  of  this  period  of 
strenuous  usclessness  is  consumed,  by  all  the  aspi- 
rantsafter  collegiate  honors,  in  composing,  writing, 
committing  to  memory  and  reciting  again  and  again 
something  which  is  to  be  called  an  oration.  This 
too,  is  often  in  a  language  utterly  unintelligible  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  auditors,  or  rather  spectators, 
commonly  assembled  upon  such  occasions,  who 
are  drawn  together  more  by  idle  curiosity  than  by 
any  other  motive.    I  will  readily  admit  that  occa- 
sional revisions  of  past  studies  may  be  useful  to 
fix  them  in  the  memory ;  I  will  also  admit,  that  to 
be  examined  in  them  by  or  before  good  judges, 
convened  especially  for  the  purpose,  but  without 
any  notice  to  the  scholars  of  the  precise  time  when 
such  examination  would  take  place,  would  also  be 
beneficial,  particularly  in  schools  for  boys.  But 
any  thing  beyond  this,  whether  it  be  called  exami- 
nation, commencement,  or  what  you  please — espe- 
cially if  exhibited  (after  many  weeks  preparation) 
before  hundreds  and  thousands  of  spectators  who 
know  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  going  on — is,  to 
speak  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth,  sheer  waste  of 
time,  if  nothing  worse.    It  is  to  treat  young  men 
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as  if  they  were  always  to  be  children,  incapable 
of  being  interested  in  any  thing  much  above  the 
toys  and  playthings  of  childhood.  Such  shows, 
for  they  deserve  no  better  name,  should  never  be 
suffered  in  female  schools;  for  their  only  use  there 
is  to  discourage  the  timid,  the  bashful,  the  mo- 
dest—and to  render  the  bold,  the  forward,  and  the 
presumptuous  still  more  conspicuous  for  these  dis- 
gusting, unfeminine  qualities.  Already  too  anxious, 
like  rival  milliners,  always  to  he  displaying  their 
finery  at  their  shop- windows,  to  the  public  gaze, 
the  more  opportunities  you  give  thorn  for  making 
this  exhibition,  the  more  eager  they  become  to 
attract  visiters,  admirers,  and  purchasers.  Flat- 
tery is  the  chief  thing  they  covet ;  base  as  it  really 
is,  it  is  the  treasure  upon  which  this  kind  of  scho- 
lastic training  learns  them  to  set  their  hearts,  and 
seldom  are  they  paid  with  any  thing  better. 
Whatever  they  do  is  to  bo  done  because  it  will  be 
popular,  becoming,  and  will  make  a  great  noise — 
not  because  it  is  recommended  and  enjoined  by 
the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion.  Moreover,  to 
insure  that  the  former  shall  be  the  ruling,  all- 
efficient  motive  of  action,  the  ever  restless,  soul- 
corroding  spirit  of  emulation  is  infused  into  them 
in  every  possible  way  that  ingenuity  can  devise. 
That  this  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  Christian  humility,  it  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  ;  in  fact,  oil  and  water  could  just  as  soon 
coalesce,  or  enter  into  complete  chemical  union. 
Does  it  not,  then,  most  deeply  concern  us.  all  to 
inquire  whether  Ihis  principle  of  emulation,  which 
may  truly  be  called  the  present  master-spirit  of 
nearly  all  our  literary  institutions,  should  still  be 
suffered  to  prompt  and  to  govern  all  their  opera- 
tions? Can  any  societies — but  especially  such  as 
have  been  avowedly  established  for  the  great,  the 
Godlike  purpose  of  making  men  wiser  and  better, 
be  rationally  expected  to  thrive,  if  they  run  counter 
to  the  plainest  dictates  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which 
command  us  to  do  nothing  that  the  gospel  of  Christ 
cither  expressly  forbids,  or  impliedly,  but  plainly 
discountenances?  Does  not  this  code  most  expli- 
citly enjoin  us  to  "  he  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love,  in  honor  preferring  one 
another."  "That  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or 
vain  glory ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  es- 
teem others  better  than  themselves."  And  docs 
it  not  class  emulations  with  "  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
haired,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
en  vy  in  gs,"  &c.  ?  A  re  these  noth  in  g  more  t  ban  mere 
abstract  texts  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  preach 
on;  or  are  they  practical,  imperative  rules  of  con- 
duct to  govern  us  both  for  time  and  eternity  ?  If 
they  are  the  latter,  as  all  true  believers  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  pronounce  them  to  be,  how  can  they 
possibly  be  obeyed,  when  every  effort  of  our  bo- 
dies and  our  minds,  while  at  school,  is  made  to 
induce  the  world  to  prefer,  to  honor,  and  to  esteem 
us  for  above  all  our  companions  and  associates,  at 


whatever  expense  of  mental  suffering  and  anguish 
it  may  be  done  to  them  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  such 
feelings  should  not  be  indulged  by  those  whom  wo 
conquer  or  surpass  in  the  scholastic  struggle  for 
pre-eminence,  and  therefore,  that  their  mortifica- 
tion, however  deep  and  distressing,  should  not  dis- 
turb us  ?  But  how  can  they  help  it,  when  they  also 
have  been  taught  that  their  greatest  honor,  their 
highest  pleasure,  was  to  consist  in  conifuering  and 
surpassing  us,  and  that  ice  had  disappointed  them  f 
Yet  this  principle  of  emulation  is  a  cardinal  arti- 
cle in  the  creed  and  practice  of  almost  every  pub- 
lic school  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge ;  indeed, 
I  might  add,  of  a  great  majority  of  private  fami- 
lies. To  this  article  might  be  added  several 
others,  all  going  to  prove  that  the  w  hole  course  of 
proceeding  in  these  scltools,  whatever  may  be  the 
religious  principles  of  their  managers,  partakes 
much  more  of  the  compromising  spirit  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  worldly  ethics,  than  of  the  unbend- 
ing, self-denying  morality  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
It  can  never  be  a  question  among  true  Christians, 
which  should  govern  not  only  all  schools,  but  ail 
mankind ;  yet  it  would  be  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  not  Christiana,  to  inquire  w  hich 
would  be  best,  even  for  the  present  life  only.  I  would 
send  them  no  farther  on  this  search  for  proof  than 
to  the  past  history  of  the  government— the  monied 
institutions,  and  trading  associations  of  our  own 
country.  In  this  history  they  would  most  assu- 
redly find,  that  for  every  cent  which  these  bodies 
had  lost  by  any  acknowledged  member  of  any 
Christian  society,  they  had  been  defrauded  and 
robbed  of  thousands  upon  thousands  by  the  open 
scoffers  nt,  and  known  despisersof  religion.  This 
fact  alone  speaks  volumes  of  most  salutary  instruc- 
tion to  the  present  generation,  if  they  would  only 
read  them  right.  It  proclaims  as  intelligibly  as  if  it 
were  written  on  the  vault  of  heaven  by  the  fin- 
ger of  God  himself,  in  letters  visible  as  the  cloud- 
less sun,  that  the  much  lauded  code  of  your  mere 
worldly  morality,  (admitting  every  thing  that  can 
be  said  in  its  favor,)  is  utterly  insufficient  even 
for  this  poor  world ;  although  it  is  admitted  thai 
thousands  have  lived,  and  do  live  under  it  alone, 
with  very  fair,  amiable  characters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, like  living  in  the  midst  of  contagious,  pesti- 
lential and  deadly  diseases,  without  any  sure 
charm  or  antidote  to  protect  us  from  destruction. 
I  say  not  this  to  wound  unnecessarily  the  feelings  of 
any  one — no,  God  forbid !  but  because  I  consider 
it  a  most  momentous  truth,  which  should  be  placed 
before  the  public  in  as  strong  relief  as  language 
can  exhibit  it— since  it  involves  the  safety,  wel- 
fare and  happiness,  not  only  of  thousands  yet 
living,  but  of  millions  yet  unborn.  If  this  highly 
boasted  code,  founded  merely  on  human  opinion, 
subject  to  all  its  fluctuations,  and  which  tolerates 
drunkenness  on  the  pretext  of  conviviality,  while 
it  makes  murder  a  duty  under  the  term  duelling, 
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will  not,  with  any  thing  like  certainty ,  restrain  its 
professors  from  the  meanest,  most  degrading  vices, 
from  the  moat  shocking  and  atrocious  crimes, 
what  can  it  possibly  avail  in  withholding  them 
from  committing  acts  of  far  more  dubious  charac- 
ter, but  often  little  less  injurious  to  the  peace, 
order,  and  happiness  of  society  ?  Could  this  code 
bear  any  sort  of  comparison  with  that  which  we 
have  ventured  to  contrast  with  it,  as  furnishing 
the  best  possible  rules  for  human  conduct,  even 
considering  the  present  life  as  the  only  one,  would 
it  not  be  able  to  support  its  claim  to  our  prefer- 
ence, by  producing  a  greater  number  of  persons 
reclaimed  from  the  paths  of  vice  by  its  superior 
power,  than  have  ever  been  recovered  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  code  1  But  bow  stands  the 
fact?  Examine  it,  I  beseech  you,  as  impartially 
as  possible.    I  may  answer,  I  believe,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  while  the  Christian  code 
can  show  its  thousands,  rescued  by  its  agency 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  profligacy  and  crime, 
not  one  solitary  case  can  be  found,  nor  indeed  has 
ever  been  heard  of,  wherein  the  code  of  worldly 
morality  has  alone  effected  any  such  restoration. 
The  utmost  scope  of  its  power  has  never  extended 
beyond  carrying  a  small  minority  of  its  votaries 
through  the  world,  with  fair  characters,  who  have 
never  been  strongly  tempted  to  give  them  up  for 
something  which  they  more  passionately  desired. 
Its  influence,  at  best,  is  merely  of  the  preventive, 
not  the  reclaiming  kind,  andthcrefore  never  brings 
back,  under  the  j>ower  of  its  own  laws,  any  who 
have  once  broken  through  the  feeble  barriers 
which  they  interpose.    The  worldly  code,  besides 
sanctioning  many  practices  which  the  Christian 
code  pronounces  criminal,  looks  not  beyond  the 
outward  seeming  of  our  actions,  because  when 
roan,  who  is  made  the  sole  judge  of  its  fulfilment, 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  their  source,  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  more  than  making  mere  approxima- 
tions to  the  truth.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Chris- 
tian code,  having  an  all-wise,  infallible  God  for  its 
judge,  allows  no  actions  to  be  right ,  but  such  as 
proceed  from  right  motives.    These  being  the 
only  certain  test — the  test  by  which  every  Chris- 
tian assuredly  believes  that  we  shall  all  be  finally 
tried,  make  the  latter  code,  from  this  circumstance 
alone,  as  far  superior  to  the  former,  as  absolute 
certainty  is,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, much  better  than  uncertainty.    All  who 
faithfully  obey  the  requisitions  of  the  last,  must 
really  be  what  they  seem  to  be,  or  they  are  not 
moral  in  the  Christian  sense.    W  hereas  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  last,  who  look  only  to  the  present 
life  for  their  rewards,  can  obtain  them  all,  simply 
by  feigning  well  the  character  they  wish  to  pos- 
sess. 

No  sweeping  denunciation  is  here  intended  against 
those  who  have  the  unspeakable  misfortune  to  be 
destitute  of  religion ;  for  I  know  many,  and  doubt 


not  that  many  more  are  to  be  found  in  every  class 
of  society,  who  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  present  life 
in  such  an  exemplary  manner,  as  to  be  well  worthy 
of  our  esteem  and  love.  What  I  mean  to  assert, 
and  deem  it  all  important  for  the  cause  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish,  is,  that  the  above  fact  furnishes 
no  adequate  proof  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  worldly 
code  of  morals,  either  to  preserve  or  to  reclaim 
mankind  from  vice  and  crime  If  their  propensi- 
ties happen  to  be  vicious,  their  desires  criminal, 
no  obstacle  whatever  exists  to  their  indulgence, 
but  the  ever  variable  opinions  of  the  particular 
society  in  which  they  live,  and  the  fear  of  detec- 
tion by  more  human,  frail,  and  fallible  witnesses. 
Their  code  may  well  be  called  a  system  of  com- 
promise between  sensual  appetites  and  regard  for 
appearances — a  calculation  of  chances  and  proba- 
bilities—a rule  for  conduct  whose  standard  has  no 
well  defined,  certain  marks,  by  which  right  and 
wrong  can  always  be  accurately  distinguished — 
no  omnipotent  sanction  to  sustain  all  its  require- 
ments ;  and  consequently,  that,  as  the  governing 
principle  of  our  whole  lives,  it  will  bear  no  just 
comparison  whatever  with  the  Christian  code  of 
morality,  where  every  thing  is  not  only  sure,  but 
forever  unchangeable— full  not  only  of  the  hap- 
piest assurances  in  regard  to  the  present  life,  but 
of  the  most  soul-cheering  hopes  as  to  that  which 
is  to  come. 

I  have  expressed  the  belief,  justified,  as  I  think, 
by  my  own  observation,  that  the  prevalent  system 
of  Education,  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  instances  wherein  mothers  teach 
theirown  children.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  the  progress  and  improvement  which  girls  or 
boys  either  make  at  public  schools,  depend  much 
moro  upon  this  domestic,  elementary  Education, 
than  upon  any  subsequent  course  of  scholastic  dis- 
cipline under  which  they  may  be  elsewhere  placed. 
First  impressions,  and  above  all,  those  made  by  a 
mother,  are  always  more  permanent  than  almost 
any  that  can  bo  made  at  a  later  period  of  life,  after 
parental  instruction  is  changed  for  that  of  stran- 
gers. In  confirmation  of  my  own  observations, 
teachers  of  great  experience  have  assured  me, 
that  where  natural  talent  has  been  equal,  they 
have  invariably  found  those  pupils  the  roost  docile, 
most  intelligent,  most  correct  in  their  conduct, 
and  best  informed,  who  have  longest  received  the 
benefit  of  a  parent's  tuition,  although  thoy  may 
not  actually  have  gone  to  school  longer  than  others 
who  have  been  taught  only  in  public  seminaries. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  imaginable  import- 
ance that  the  lessons  given  to  children  at  home, 
previously  to  going  abroad  to  school,  should  all  be 
such  as  are  calculated  to  give  them  good  tempers, 
amiable  dispositions,  and  sound  moral  principles ; 
for  unless  this  all  essential  work  be  performed 
under  the  parental  care,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever  accom- 
plished afterwards.    The  power  indeed,  of  feign- 
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ing  them,  may  be  acquired  by  the  constant  sug- 
gestion of  worldly  and  prudential  considerations ; 
but  the  actual  possession  is  scarcely  ever  gained 
under  any  otber  instructer  than  the  parent.  Nay, 
how  can  it  be,  when  the  proportion  of  pupils  under 
public  teachers,  compared  with  the  children  of  one 
mother,  is  oflen  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  to  one ;  when 
the  indispensable  attention  of  the  instructors  to 
the  usual  scholastic  exercises  of  their  scholars, 
engages  nearly  their  whole  time;  and  when  the 
forming  the  heart  to  virtue,  the  regulation  of  the 
passions,  the  strengthening  the  understanding  and 
judgment,  which  arc  the  only  really  valuable  ends 
of  all  Education,  cannot  possibly  be  attained  in 
the  very  short  time  commonly  allowed  for  the 
public  instruction,  (at  least  of  our  daughters,) 
and  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
must  necessarily  be  placed  at  all  large  public 
schools.  Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  numer- 
ous failures  of  the  best  public  teachers  to  do  what 
is  too  often  expected  of  them ;  that  is,  in  a  few 
months,  or  even  in  a  year  or  two,  to  reform  the 
dispositions  and  characters  of  their  pupils,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  minds  are  required  to  be 
stored  with  all  imaginable  learning;  although  the 
conviction  alone  of  the  vicious  propensities  and 
bad  habits  which  they  may  have  contracted  at 
home,  would  require  a  much  longer  period  than 
the  whole  time  usually  allotted  for  all  scholastic 
acquirements  put  together.  Public  schools  may 
well  bo  called  moral  hospital*,  which,  like  some 
others  of  a  different  kind,  contain  not  only  many 
patients  the  removal  of  whose  diseases  requires  a 
very  long  course  of  most  skilful  and  judici  »us 
treatment,  but  others  who  may  well  be  desig- 
nated "  incurable*" — rendered  so  too,  by  moral 
distempers  contracted  under  the  parental  roof, 
but  for  which  these  hospitals  and  their  doctors  have 
very  often  to  bear  all  the  blame. 

Well  aware  that  the  charges  which  I  have 
brought  against  our  prevalent  systems  of  Educa- 
tion, both  private  and  public,  (greatly  improved 
as  I  admit  them  to  be  in  many  important  respects) 
are  of  a  very  serious  nature,  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  endeavor  to  establish  them.  But  in  these  intro- 
ductory remarks,  I  shall  do  no  more,  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  said,  than  give  the  gene- 
ral heads  of  my  accusation — reserving  "  the  counts 
in  the  indictment"  (as  the  lawyers  would  say)  for 
another  time.  These  heads  are — that  mere  exter- 
nal observances  are  much  too  often  substituted  for 
internal  principles — that  a  puerile  smattering  in 
many  comparatively  trivial  things,  has  been  made 
to  pass  for  thorough  knowledge  in  essentials — that 
emotions  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  attitudinizing 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  at  the  harp,  at  the 
piano,  and  in  the  dance,  have  been  much  more 
cultivated  than  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and  soul ; 
and  that  the  mere  mechanical  operations  of  the 
fingers  and  feet  have  been  preferred  to  that  hea- 


venly operation  of  the  spirit  of  God  on  the  mind, 
which  alone  can  give  any  real  value  to  actions,  or 
intrinsic  worth  to  character.  The  sciences  and] 
arts  for  acquiring  wealth,  fame,  and  aggrandize- 
ment— for  securing  bodily  comforts,  luxuries,  and 
amusements  are  taught  every  where,  with  quite  as 
much  assiduity  and  zeal  as  any  can  believe  they 
deserve.  But  the  great  art  of  extracting  from  all 
the  events,  circumstances,  and  conditions  of  life, 
whatever  true  substantial  good  and  happiness  they 
are  capable  of  affording,  and  using  the  wbole'as  a 
preparation  for  entering  into  another  state  of  exist- 
ence, where  we  must  account  for  all  we  have  done 
in  this,  is  no  where  systematically  taught,  unless 
from  the  pulpit  Even  there  it  is  far  too  often 
pretermitted,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  vague 
speculations  which  lead  to  no  profitable  result,  and 
the  useless  discussion  of  those  deeply  mysterious 
doctrines  which  all  believe  it  passeth  man's  under- 
standing to  comprehend,  except  those  rash  theo- 
logical sciolists  who  vainly  imagine  that  it  is  given 
to  them  alone  to  penetrate  them. 

The  great  majority  of  mankind  who  judge  sole- 
ly from  appearances,  are  deceived  by  this  external 
Education,  into  a  pernicious  belief  that  all  must 
be  right  within,  because  all  which  they  behold 
without,  is  fair  to  the  eye  and  agreeable  to  con- 
template ;  and  so  superficial  is  their  examination 
generally,  that  if  they  find  all  the  pupils  presented 
for  their  inspection,  have  pleasing  exteriors,  and 
voluble  tongues  in  their  public  exercises,  every 
thing  else  is  taken  for  granted.  It  is  never  even 
suspected,  that  like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  many 
may  be  hollow-hearted  and  worthless,  although 
all  their  branches  and  leaves  appear  in  the  full 
vigor  of  perfect  health.  Boys  who  go  passably 
well  through  certain  evolutions,  for  which  they 
have  been  regularly  drilled  for  weeks  and  months 
together,  doing  little  if  any  thing  else  the  whole 
time,  are  held  forth  in  all  public  journals  as  rapid 
and  successful  travellers  in  the  high  road  to  the 
greatest  attainable  mental  improvement — while  a 
large  portion  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  this 
pernicious  puffing,  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
real  progress  of  the  pupils  thus  lauded,  who  may, 
for  aught  their  eulogists  can  tell,  have  only  the 
parrot's  knowledge  of  nearly  all  tbey  have  been 
heard  to  repeat.  Many  instances  I  have  known 
of  this  in  our  colleges,  and  still  more  in  schools  of 
inferior  grade.  Here  many  of  the  examiners  (as 
they  are  called,)  are  not  unfrequently  persons  des- 
titute of  literature  and  science  themselves,  who 
still  boldly  certify  to  the  quantum  of  each  possess- 
ed by  those  whom  they  are  supposed  to  examine ; 
and  their  awards  go  forth  to  the  world,  as  satis- 
factory proofs  of  the  excellence  of  particular 
schools,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in 
them,  when  in  fact,  such  testimonials  are  proofs  of 
nothing  but  the  inexcusable  vanity  or  thoughtless- 
ness of  the  certifiers.   The  case  of  girls,  at  their 
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public  examinations,  is  far  worse.    Much  less 
being  expected  from  them,  fewer  qualified  judges 
assemble  to  witness  their  performances;  and  if 
they  manage  to  appear  with  clean  faces  and  frocks, 
in  regular  marchings  to  and  fro,  with  nicely  mea- 
sured steps,  with  prim  and  demure  looks  in  the 
presence  of  their  unknown  viewers,  a  rapid  volu- 
bility in  their  often  repeated  recitations,  and  all 
this  finished  off  with  a  little  music,  dancing,  and 
drawing,  they  pass  with  their  surface- skimming 
spectators  for  marvellously  accomplished  girls. 
But  woful  indeed  is  often  the  mistake,  and  preg- 
nant with  evil  consequences.   The  constant  ten- 
dency of  such  exhibitions,  although  not  always 
producing  their  full  effect,  is  to  make  the  pupils  of 
such  schools  greatly  undervalue  that  species  of 
acquirement,  which,  although  it  can  hardly  become 
the  subject  of  newspaper  notice,  should  always  be 
considered  of  transcendent  importance  in  every 
school  for  either  sex ;  I  mean  moral  and  religious 
knowledge — moral  and  religious  habits.  It  is  true, 
that  there  is  almost  always  a  kind  of  general  pro- 
mise promulgated  of  great  and  unremitted  atten- 
tion to  these  matters.    But  every  body's  expe- 
rience, who  has  taken  much  notice  of  the  manner 
in  which  schools  are  generally  conducted,  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  them  that  such  promises  arc 
more  matters  of  profession  than  practice;  or,  that 
they  are  complied  with  in  such  a  way,  ns  unavoida- 
bly to  impress  the  pupils  with  a  belief  that  it  is 
rather  an  affair  of  form  than  substance.  Does  any 
one  doubt  this  fact?  let  him  only  take  the  trou- 
ble to  ask  the  majority  of  the  scholars  of  any 
school  the  following  questions,  and  his  skepticism 
will  soon  vanish.    "  What  has  been  the  course  of 
your  moral  and  religious  instruction  ?  What  books 
have  you  read,  or  have  been  read  to  you  on  these 
subjects?  What  do  you  know  of  the  principles  of 
Ethics  and  Christianity  ?  How  many  times  a  week 
or  month  have  you  received  lessons  on  them  ?  If 
nothing  has  been  read  specially  on  these  all-im- 
portant topics,  what  has  been  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  recommended  to  your  attention  ? 
Has  it  been  both  by  precept  and  example,  or  by 
the  first  only  ;  and  what  rank  have  your  teachers 
assigned  to  such  studies,  in  the  scale  of  import- 
ance?"   Need  I  add,  that  unless  such  questions 
can  be  answered  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
such  persons  as  really  believe  that  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  the  rising  generation  is  a  matter  of  infi- 
nitely deeper  interest  than  any  thing  which  can 
possibly  happen  to  them  in  the  present  life,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  in  all  such  cases,  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  Education  has  been 
either  shamefully  neglected,  or  miserably  and 
wickedly  perverted.    Let  such  tests  be  applied  to 
all  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  we 
shall  soon  remove  much  the  most  powerful  of  the 
many  causes  which  prevent  them  from  answering 
so  fully  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  great  purposes  for 


which  they  have  been  established  and  should  be 
sustained,  until  the  heads  of  every  family  become 
capable  of  educating  their  own  children — the  girls 
entirely,  and  the  boys  until  the  few  last  years  of 
their  pupilage. 

The  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
in  schools  generally,  may  arise,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  a  belief  in  the  teachers,  that  this  all 
essential  work  has  been  properly  attended  to  at 
home.    Bu*  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
injunction  "  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,"  should  be  deemed  obligatory  during 
the  whole  period  of  pupilage,  on  all  concerned  in 
his  Education,  lest  if  it  be  intermitted  at  any  time, 
the  effects  of  the  whole  previous  training  should 
be  lost.    It  should  always  be  remembered  too,  by 
those  who  have  the  care  of  youth  of  either  sex, 
that  the  oftener  the  young  coursers  are  permitted 
to  run  out  of  this  track  of  moral  and  religious 
training,  the  more  apt  they  will  be  "  to  fly  the 
way,"  not  only  while  the  training  is  managed  by 
others,  but  after  it  becomes  their  own  exclusive 
duty.    It  must  therefore,  be  made  a  primary  and 
vital  object,  throughout  the  entire  course  of  Edu- 
cation—not only  at  home,  but  abroad— not  only 
in  the  private, domestic  circle,  but  in  every  public 
school  to  which  young  people  may  be  sent,  or  the 
great  moral  ends  and  purposes  of  instruction  will 
inevitably  be  defeated.   The  hearts  of  the  pupils 
must  first  be  educated,  and  all  their  motives  and 
dispositions  brought,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to 
what  they  ought  to  be,  or  it  will  be  utterly  vain 
to  expect  that  their  actions  can  be  either  generally 
or  permanently  right.    It  is  true,  that  a  right  ac- 
tion— that  is,  one  so  called — because  beneficial  to 
others,  may  sometimes  be  performed  from  a  wrong 
motive.    But  this  can  do  no  possible  good  to  the 
agent,  whose  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  God  is 
only  the  greater,  when  he  plays  the  hypocrite  to 
gain  his  ends. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  preva- 
lent systems  of  our  schools  will  certainly  make 
vain,  ambitious,  worldly  minded  men  of  our  sons, 
and  actresses  and  figurantes  of  our  daughters,  ra- 
ther than  qualify  the  boys  for  fulfilling  all  their 
moral  and  religious  duties  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  the  girls  for  becoming  modest,  virtu- 
ous, intelligent,  exemplary  wives  and  mothers. 
But  I  will  say,  that  if  these  systems  do  not  work 
such  mischief  in  most  cases, it  will  be  more  owing 
to  some  powerfully  counteracting  anterior  cause, 
over  which  they  have  had  no  control,  than  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  inculcate,  the  branches  of 
human  learning  which  they  most  recommend,  or 
the  practices  which  they  cause  to  be  followed.  It 
is  entirely  immaterial  what,  or  luno  much  instruc- 
tion they  profess  to  give,  or  really  do  impart  in  all 
other  things,  but  such  as  will  insure  the  fulfilment 
of  our  moral  and  religious  duties;  the  vital  objects 
of  all  correct  Education  will  be  utterly  lost,  if  mat- 
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tors  arc  so  managed  in  our  schools,  that  the  ever 
restless,  insatiate  desire  for  general  admiration  be- 
comes the  main  spring  or  action,  rather  than  the 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the 
power  it  will  give  us  of  contributing  to  human 
happiness.  If  once  such  desire  he  substituted  for 
such  love,  the  fountain  bead  of  our  whole  conduct 
is  literally  poisoned.  No  pure  water  can  possibly 
flow  from  such  a  source ;  no  essential  good— none 
I  mean,  which  can  impart  real  value  to  character, 
or  contribute  one  mite  towards  the  eternal  felicity 
of  the  individual,  can  ever  be  effected  by  him. 
The  only  result  to  be  calculated  on  with  any  cer- 
tainty is,  that  an  eager  pursuit  of  merely  external 
arts  and  showy  attainments,  will  take  the  place  of 
sincere,  steady,  deep  solicitude  to  enrich  the  heart 
and  adorn  the  understanding  with  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  really  useful  knowledge  and  exemplary 
conduct,  which  alone  can  fit  us  both  for  time  and 
eternity.  Let  the  project  be  tried  when,  where, 
and  by  .whom  it  may,  of  stamping  indelibly  on  the 
human  heart  such  principles  of  action  as  all  admit 
it  should  have,  at  least  all  whose  opinions  should 
be  regarded  in  so  momentous  and  vital  a  concern, 
and  it  will  prove  abortive  as  certainly  as  it  is  un- 
dertaken, unless  "  religion,  pure  and  undefiled" 
as  it  came  from  the  voice  of  God  himself,  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  whole  proceeding,  h  this  gene- 
rally done  in  our  schools,  either  public  or  private  f 
I  most  conscientiously  believe  it  is  not— at  least, 
as  the  gospel  commands  us — "  line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept or  even  as  a  matter  to 
be  taught  first  and  above  all  others.  But  if  any 
man  attempt  "  to  build  on  other  foundation,"— if 
he  strive  ever  so  much  to  erect  the  edifice  of 
Education  on  any  other  groundwork,  he  may  pos- 
sibly rear  a  very  showy  and  even  attractive  house, 
but  most  assuredly  his  materials  will  be  nothing 
better  than  "  straw  and  stubble,"  continually  lia- 
ble to  take  fire  from  every  Aying  spark — forever 
in  danger  of  being  blown  down  by  every  assailing 
wind. 

In  determining  on  the  proper  course  of  Education 
for  our  children,  is  it  not  of  the  highest  importance, 
first  to  decide  in  regard  to  the  situations  in  which 
they  will  probably  be  placed,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  most  likely  to  spend 
their  lives,  that  all  the  instruction  given  may  have 
some  bearing  on  such  destination — some  peculiar 
aptitude  to  fit  them  for  the  particular  stations 
which  they  will  fill?  Until  society  is  organized 
differently  from  what  it  is,  all  the  various  honest 
trades,  professions  and  callings  into  which  it  is 
divided,  must  have  persons  specially  educated  for 
them.  But  how  can  this  all  essential  plan  be  ac- 
complished, if  our  children  are  made  too  proud  for 
any  thing  but  playing  ladies  and  gentlemen,  or 
following  some  two  or  three  professional  pursuits, 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  dignified  title — 
"  UberalV  Ought  it  to  suffice  with  people  in  their 


sober  senses,  to  hear  it  urged  in  opposition  to  so 
reasonable  a  scheme  as  that  of  adapting  early  Edu- 
cation to  the  probable  destiny  of  each  individual 
in  after  life,  that  in  our  country  every  child  ought 
to  be  educated  for  all  imaginable  conditions  in  what 
is  called  high  life,  because  any,  possibly,  may  be 
attained  by  any  ?  Surely  this  would  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  folly,  unless  it  amounted  almost  to  certainty 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  our  youth  of  both 
sexes  would  reach  such  elevated  situations.  Hut 
it  so  happens  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty  the 
other  way,  and  that  an  infinitely  larger  portion  of 
mankind  will  live  and  die  in  obscurity,  than  can 
ever  become  conspicuous  for  the  possession  of 
wealth,  extraordinary  talent,  or  official  station. 
This  obscurity  however,  would  be  no  bar  to  the 
enjoyment  of  great  happiness,  provided  half  the 
pains  were  taken  to  inculcate  principles,  tastes  and 
habits  suitable  to  the  future  circumstances  in  which 
they  would  probably  be  placed,  that  are  very  fre- 
quently taken  to  impress  their  minds  with  insatiate 
cravings  after  all  the  highest  conditions  of  society. 
Tltis  world,  and  this  alone,  with  all  its  vanities, 
follies,  and  seductive  vices,  is  made  the  God  of 
their  idolatry  ;  and  every  thing  in  future  life  which 
is  calculated  to  impede  their  worship,  becomes  a 
source  of  unavailing  discontent,  if  not  of  actual 
and  lasting  misery.  To  pursue  such  a  course  with 
children  is  little  short  of  real  madness,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  no  other  state  of  existence 
but  the  present ;  unless  indeed,  this  life  had  beeu 
made  a  scene  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  instead 
of  one  abounding  with  much  unavoidable  suffer- 
ing—a  scene  in  which  to  escape  sickness,  pain, 
and  poverty,  is  among  our  greatest  blessings— a 
scene  whose  modicum  of  happiness  consists  not  in 
any  of  those  merely  selfish,  sensual  pursuits,  so 
generally  deemed  the  chief  good  of  life,  but 
in  the  diligent  culture  and  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  of  our  mind— of  all  the  best  affections 
of  our  hearts.  How  is  this  to  be  done,  espe- 
cially in  our  female  schools,  which  in  fact  are  the 
great  laboratories  for  forming  elementary  teach- 
ers for  our  whole  population, — if  nearly,  or  quite 
half  the  time  of  the  pupils  be  taken  up  in  learn- 
ing to  dance,  to  draw,  to  play  on  musical  instru- 
ments, and  to  acquire  polite  manners,  by  going  at 
stated  times  to  private  assemblies,  to  plays,  and 
operas,  as  we  have  heard  is  the  practice  in  some 
city  schools.  One  of  two  things  invariably  fol- 
lows from  this  course;  either  the  whole  stock  of 
accomplishments,  (as  they  are  called,)  however 
costly  it  may  have  been,  is  entirely  abandoned  the 
moment  the  girls  get  married,  because  the  acqui- 
sition has  always  been  to  them  a  kind  of  up-hill 
work,  for  which  they  had  not  the  smallest  taste— 
or,  such  a  passionate  fondness  is  contracted  for 
them,  that  they  can  find  pleasure  in  no  other 
occupation.  The  fatal  disease  of  discontent  is  the 
result  in  both  those  cases.   But  suppose  the  last 
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to  be  the  roost  common.  Are  domestic  habits,  so 
Indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mar- 
ried life,  to  be  formed  by  acquiring  a  passion  for 
public  spectacles,  for  company-keeping,  and  for 
all  the  preparatory  equipments  of  costly  apparel, 
and  other  personal  decorations?  Can  the  tranquil 
pleasures  of  retirement,  the  occupations  of  house- 
keeping, the  necessary  management  of  all  the  do- 
miciliary concerns  of  which  the  mistresses  of 
families  must  always  take  cognizance,  have  any 
charms  for  ladies  educated  in  what  is  called 
the  fashionable  style?  Will  not  all  such  things 
rather  be  insupportably  irksome,  if  not  actu- 
ally disgusting?  How  will  such  ladies  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  numerous  inconveniences  and 
troubles,  the  many  unpleasant,  and  often  painful 
occurrences  that  take  place,  sometimes  even  in  the 
happiest  families?  How  can  they  bear  all  the  fa- 
tigues, the  various  trials  of  temper,  the  actual 
labors  incident  to  domestic  life,  if  the  sole  object 
of  the  chief  lessons  which  they  have  received  at 
school,  has  been  to  attract  attention  and  admira- 
tion to  themselves?  What,  but  the  most  inordi- 
nate selfishness  and  vanity  can  be  the  fruit  of  such 
training?  Will  such  preparatory  studies  teach 
them  bow  to  keep  their  houses  and  families  in 
order — to  train  their  offspring  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge  and  virtue — to  administer  consolation 
to  the  sick  and  the  dying — in  a  word,  to  turn  all 
the  numerous  incidents  of  domestic  life  to  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  those  over 
whom  it  is  their  business  and  sacred  duty  to  exer- 
cise a  constant  and  parental  supervision?  Alas! 
my  friends,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  all  na- 
ture so  illy  qualified  to  fulfil  these  momentous 
obligations,  as  a  young  lady  educated  in  what  is 
called  the  fashionable  style — unless,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  she  may  have  been  first  imbued 
under  the  parental  roof,  with  moral  and  religious 
principles  too  strong  to  bo  overcome  by  such  pow- 
erful engines  of  destruction  as  are  constantly  at 
work  to  destroy  them,  in  what  are  called,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  "  fashionable  schools."  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  extirpation  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious principle  is  really  the  object  there  aimed  at. 
No,  far  from  it ;  for  I  dare  affirm  that  many  of  the 
persons  thus  busily  engaged,  perhaps  the  whole  of 
tbem,  really  believe  that  they  are  fast  accom- 
plishing a  very  great  and  good  work.  But  the 
sum  and  substance  of  it,  when  stript  of  all  its  vain 
illusions,  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  in  fact,  than  a 
very  laborious  and  excessively  expensive  process 
to  unfit  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  it  for  every 
kind  of  life  but  such  as  they  are  taught  to  lead  at 
school ;  and  that  is,  to  value  all  merely  external 
acquirements  far  above  every  moral  qualification, 
and  to  seek  their  chief  happiness  in  the  amount  of 
admiration  they  can  procure  for  these  very  super- 
ficial and  comparatively  worthless  attainments. 
They  come  forth  admirably  prepared  for  a  life  of 
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alternate  excitement  and  gratification ;  but  for  the 
real  Christian  life  of  self-control,  self-dental,  and 
humble  righteousness,  they  probably  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  of  it,  unless  perchance  when  they 
have  gone  to  church.  They  can  use  their  hands, 
feet  and  eyes  most  exquisitely  in  attracting  admi- 
ration ;  hut  when  compelled  to  apply  themselves 
to  any  of  the  homely,  but  really  essential  purposes 
of  life,  they  find  themselves  most  sadly  embar- 
rassed, if  not  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
Are  the  poor  girls  to  blame  for  all  this?  Far  from 
it;  they  must  have  been  something  more  or  less 
than  human  beings  to  turn  out  differently.  The 
fault — nay,  I  must  call  it  the  crime — if  such  mis- 
application of  the  talents  which  God  has  given 
them  for  far  different  purposes  be  criminal,  lies 
chiefly  at  the  parent's  door.  Jiut  jor  them  there 
would  be  no  such  course  of  Education  in  the  world. 
It  is  indeed  a  course  which  prepares  them  admira- 
bly for  what  may  truly  be  called  public  life  ;  in- 
stead of  qualifying  them  to  adorn  that  which  is 
almost  entirely  private  and  domestic— that  in 
which  an  immense  majority  of  females  are  des- 
tined to  live  and  to  die.  What  is  the  consequence 
of  this  incongruity — this  manifest  disagreement 
between  the  matters  taught,  and  the  ends  to  which 
they  must  generally  be  applied?  What  is  the  ap- 
titude of  the  means  to  the  great  purposes  which 
parents  should  aim  to  accomplish?  Are  they  favo- 
rable or  not  to  domestic  happiness?  If  music, 
drawing,  dressing, and  dancing,  with  a  smattering 
of  some  living  foreign  language,  garnished  with  a 
few  beggarly  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Botany,  are  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  in  this  happiness,  then  are  the  chief 
pursuits  of  fashionable  female  Education  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  it  But  if  the  following 
view  from  one  of  our  most  distinguished  moral  and 
religious  writers  of  what  female  Education  should 
be,  has  any  truth  or  justice  in  it,  our  prevalent 
systems  of  fashionable  Education  exhibit  a  most 
lamentable  deficiency  in  almost  all  essential  points. 
This  admirable  writer  says,  in  the  form  of  advice 
to  a  young  man—"  For  my  own  part,  I  call  Edu- 
cation— not  that  which  smothers  a  woman  with 
accomplishments,  but  that  which  tends  to  consoli- 
date a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character — that 
which  tonds  to  form  a  friend,  a  companion,  a  wife. 
I  call  Education,  not  that  which  is  made  of  tho 
shreds  and  patches  of  useless  arts,  but  that  which 
inculcates  principles,  polishes  taste,  regulates  tem- 
per, cultivates  reason,  subdues  the  passions,  directs 
the  feelings,  habituates  to  reflection,  trains  to  self- 
denial,  and  more  especially,  that  which  refers  all 
actions,  feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passions 
to  the  love  and  fear  of  God."  Elsewhere  the  same 
author  remarks — "  fn  character  as  in  architecture, 
just  proportion  is  beauty.  The  ornaments  which 
decorate,  do  not  support  the  edifice."  Again  it  is 
said— "A  man  of  sense  who  loves  homo,  and  lives 
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at  homo,  requires  a  wife  wbo  can  and  will  be  at 
half  the  expense  of  mind  necessary  for  keeping  up 
the  cheerful,  animating,  elegant  intercourse  which 
forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  bond  of  union  between 
intellectual  and  well  bred  persons.  The  exhibit- 
ing, the  displaying  wife  may  entertain  your  com- 
pany ;  but  it  is  only  the  informed,  the  refined,  the 
cultivated  woman ,  wbo  can  entertain  yourself ;  and 
I  presume  whenever  you  marry,  you  will  marry 
primarily  for  yourself,  and  not  for  your  friends ; 
vou  will  want  a  companion — an  artist  you  may 
hire." 

Should  any  person  doubt  the  preference  usually 
given  to  what  arc  called  accomplishments,  over 
matters  of  infinitely  higher  real  value,  let  them 
ask  as  many  pupilsas  they  please,  "  what  inquiries 
do  your  parents,  guardians,  and  friends  most  fre- 
quently make  relative  to  your  studies  and  progress 
at  school  ?"  The  answers  will  furnish  undeniable 
proof;  for  a  very  large  proportion  willl>e  found  to 
have  been  substantially  like  the  following :  "How 
do  you  come  on  in  your  Music,  your  Dancing, 
your  Drawing,  or  your  French?"  according  as 
they  have  been  striving  to  acquire  one  or  more 
of  these  inestimable  outfits  for  their  progress 
through  Time  to  the  realms  of  Eternity.  It 
is  pitiable,  most  pitiable,  to  see  the  thousands 
of  innocent  little  girls  throughout  our  country, 
many  of  them  without  the  slightest  taste  or  talent 
for  these  things,  still  laboring  four,  five,  or  six 
hours  in  every  twenty-four,  to  gain  a  little  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  what  they  will  generally 
abandon  immediately  after  leaving  school,  or  at 
farthest,  as  soon  as  they  get  married— to  gain  which 
knowledge  has  been  the  chief  object,  the  painful 
toil  for  so  many  irrevocable  years  of  all  this  war- 
ring against  nature,  common  sense,  and  moral  fit- 
ness. But  suppose  the  success  of  such  training  as 
ample  as  heart  can  wish,  and  the  poor  little  crea- 
tures are  made  prodigies  of  early  proficiency  in 
arts,  which  are  very  soon  to  be  of  little  or  no  real 
use  to  them?  Is  it  politic— is  it  wise— in  fact,  is 
it  not  a  most  sinful  breach  of  parental  duty,  to 
impart  to  our  daughters,  as  among  the  most  desi- 
rable things  in  life,  strong  tastes  which  they  can 
scarcely  gratify  at  all  without  frequently  seeking 
company  abroad,  nor  often  indulge  at  home,  unless 
by  neglecting  some  of  those  important,  indispen- 
sable domestic  employments  which  devolve  exclu- 
sively on  the  mistress  of  the  family? 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  any  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  what  are  called 
fashionable  schools — my  enmity  extends  only  to 
some  of  their  practices.  Let  them  be  reformed,  and 
I  shall  have  no  enmity  whatever  to  the  title  "  fash- 
ionable," if  it  be  deemed  essential  to  gain  scholars 
for  those  who  keep  them.  Let  them  make  it  fash- 
ionable to  fit  their  pupils  for  private  life,  and  for 
all  its  necessary  duties,  by  giving  them  genuine 
moral  and  religious  principles  first  and  above  all 


things;  then  let  accomplishments  follow  in  their 
proper,  but  very  subordinate  place,  and  they  will 
have  no  warmer  friend  than  myself. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  subject  myself  to  the 
charge  of  great  presumption  in  censuring,  as  I 
have  done,  many  of  the  principal  matters  taught 
at  present  in  fashionable,  as  well  as  other  schools, 
both  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  to  this  charge  I  am 
prepared  patiently  to  submit,  provided  it  be  made, 
if  at  all,  after  a  full,  fair,  and  candid  examination 
of  all  that  I  have  said  on  these  topics.  To  retract 
however,  my  accusations,  will  be  impossible,  un- 
less I  could  rid  myself  of  the  conscientious  belicl, 
and  thorough  conviction,  that  not  only  the  tempo- 
ral, but  eternal  happiness,  both  of  the  present  and 
future  generations,  depends  on  a  radical  change 
being  made  in  regard  to  the  principal  objects  of 
Education,  as  well  as  in  the  means  of  attaining 
them.  These  must  be  to  prepare  us  for  this  life— 
not  as  an  end,  but  only  as  the  means  of  attaining 
happiness  in  the  next. 

My  business,  however,  being  more  to  point  out 
faults,  than  remedies — rather  to  describe  diseases, 
than  to  offer  nostrums  for  their  removal,!  shall 
leave  the  curative  process  to  other  hands,  sincerely 
hoping  that  it  may  be  attempted  by  some  much 
abler  moral  physicians,  who  will  apply  themselves 
to  the  Herculean  task  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  vigor, 
and  perseverance  fully  commensurate  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  vital  importance  of  the  undertaking. 
There  can  be  no  greater  object  of  human  ambi- 
tion— no  more  exalted  purpose  for  human  effort — 
nor  any  human  occupation,  the  results  of  which, 
if  the  laborers  in  this  sacred  vineyard  be  success- 
ful, can  compare  with  this  either  in  degree  or  ex- 
tent— since  human  happiness,  both  temporal  and 
eternal,  is  its  end,  and  must  be  its  final  consum- 
mation. Riches  often  perish,  and  are  followed  by 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  extreme  suffering. 
Honors  frequently  fade  away,  or  are  snatched  from 
us,  to  be  succeeded  by  persecution,  calumny,  ha- 
tred, and  disgrace.  Sensual  gratifications  may 
never  come  at  all,  or  if  they  do,  bitter  recollec- 
tions, bodily  diseases — nay,  incurable  remorse  lor 
their  indulgence,  rarely  fail  to  come  soon  after ; 
and  all  this  too  in  defiance,  as  it  were,  of  what  the 
world  generally  calls  "  good  Education."  But 
pure  Religion  and  true  Christian  morality  impart 
a  peace  to  the  soul  which  nothing  in  nature  can 
destroy,  nor  even  long  disturb;  while  the  unut- 
terable joys  and  delights  of  a  well  spent  life  are 
the  sure  fruits,  the  certain  rewards  of  every  sys- 
tem of  instruction  well  followed  out,  which,  with- 
out any  exclusion  either  of  science,  literature, 
foreign  languages,  or  tasteful  accomplishments, 
makes  the  gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour  its  begin- 
ning, its  middle,  and  its  end. 


Milton  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  passages  in 
the  Paradise  Lost  to  Marino's  "SoapeUi  D'llerodt." 
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For  tba  Southern  Literary 
LOSS  OF  BREATH. 

A  TALE  A  LA  BLACKWOOD.   BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

O  breath*  not,  fcc-Af^ore'f  MelodU*. 
The  moat  notorious  ill-fortune  must,  in  the  end,  yield 
to  the  untiring  courage  of  philosophy — as  the  most  stub- 
born city  to  the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  an  enemy.  Sal- 
munezer,  as  we  have  it  in  the  holy  writings,  lay  three 
years  before  Samaria :  yet  it  fell.  Sardanapalus — see 
Diodorus — maintained  himself  seven  in  Nineveh :  but 
to  no  purpose,  Troy  expired  at  the  close  of  the  second 
lustrum:  and  A  roth,  as  Aristsjus  declares  upon  his 
honor  as  a  gentleman,  opened  at  last  her  gates  to  Psam- 
,  after  having  barred  them  for  the  fifth  part  of  a 


"Thou  wretch  '—thou  vixen  •— thou  shrew  '"—said 
I  to  my  wife  on  the  morning  after  our  wedding — "  thou 
witch  ! — thou  hag ! — thou  whippersnapper ! — thou  sink 
of  iniquity  ! — thou  fiery-faced  quintessence  of  all  that 
is  abominable  ! — thou — thou — "  Here  standing  upon 
tiptoe,  seizing  her  by  the  throat,  and  placing  my  mouth 
close  to  her  ear,  I  was  preparing  to  launch  forth  a  new 
and  more  decided  epithet  of  opprobrium  which  should 
not  fail,  if  ejaculated,  to  convince  her  of  her  insignifi- 
cance, when,  to  my  extreme  horror  and  astonishment, 
I  discovered  that  I  had  hut  my  breath. 

The  phrases  M  I  am  out  of  breath,*  "  I  have  lost  my 
breath,"  &c  are  often  enough  repeated  in  common  con- 
versation, but  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  terrible 
accident  of  which  I  speak  could  bond  fide  and  actually 
happen  !  Imagine — that  is  if  you  have  a  fanciful  turn — 
imagine  I  say,  my  wonder — my  consternation — my  de- 
spair! 

There  is  a  good  genius,  however,  which  has  never, 
at  any  time,  entirely  deserted  me.  In  my  most  ungov- 
ernable moods  I  still  retain  a  sense  of  propriety,  et  le 
ehemxn  its  passions  me  conduit — as  Rousseau  says  it  did 
him— A  la  phUotophie  veritable. 

Although  I  could  not  at  first  precisely  ascertain  to 
what  degree  the  occurrence  had  a  fleeted  me,  I  unhesita- 
tingly determined  to  conceal  at  all  events  the  matter 
from  my  wife  until  farther  experience  should  discover 
to  me  the  extent  of  this  my  unheard  of  calamity.  Alter- 
ing my  countenance,  therefore,  in  a  moment,  from  its 
be  puffed  and  distorted  appearance,  to  an  expression  of 
arch  and  coquettish  benignity,  I  gave  my  lady  a  pat  on 
the  one  cheek,  and  a  kiss  on  the  other,  and  without 
saying  one  syllable,  (Furies !  I  could  not,)  left  her 
astonished  at  my  drollery,  as  I  pirouetted  out  of  the  room 
in  a  Pat  de  Zephyr. 

Rchold  me  then  safely  ensconced  in  my  private  bou- 
doir, a  fearful  instance  of  the  ill  consequences  attending 
upon  irascibility — alive  with  the  qualifications  of  die 
dead — dead  with  the  propensities  of  the  living— an 
anomaly  on  the  face  of  the  earth— being  very  calm,  yet 
breathless. 

Yes!  breathless.  I  am  serious  in  asserting  that 
my  breath  was  entirely  gone.  I  could  not  have  stirred 
with  it  a  feather  if  my  life  had  been  at  issue,  or  sullied 
even  the  delicacy  of  a  mirror.  Rard  fate ! — yet  there 
was  some  alleviation  to  the  first  overwhelming  pa- 
roxysm of  my  sorrow.  I  found  upon  trial  that  the 
powers  of  utterance  which,  upon  my  inability  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  conversation  with  my  wife,  I 


to  be  totally  destroyed,  were  in  fact  only  partially  im- 
peded, and  I  discovered  that  had  I,  at  that  interesting 
crisis,  dropped  my  voice  to  a  singularly  deep  guttural, 
1  might  still  have  continued  to  her  the  communication 
of  my  sentiments;  this  pitch  of  voice  (the  guttural) 
depending,  I  find,  not  upon  the  current  of  the  breath, 
but  upon  a  certain  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  throat. 

Throwing  myself  upon  a  chair,  I  remained  for  some 
time  absorbed  in  meditation.  My  reflections,  be  sure, 
were  of  no  consolatory  kind.  A  thousand  vague  and 
lachrymatory  fancies  took  possession  of  my  soul — and 
even  the  phantom  Suicide  flitted  across  my  brain ; 
but  it  is  a  trait  in  the  perversity  of  human  nature  to  re- 
ject the  obvious  and  the  ready,  for  the  far-distant  and 
equivocal.  Thus  I  shudderd  at  self-murder  as  the  most 
decided  of  atrocities,  while  the  tabby  cat  purred  strenu- 
ously upon  the  rug,  and  the  very  water-dog  wheezed 
assiduously  under  the  table,  each  taking  to  itself  much 
merit  for  the  strength  of  its  lungs,  and  all  obviously  done 
in  derision  of  my  own  pulmonary  incapacity. 

Oppressed  with  a  tumult  of  vague  hopes  and  fears,  I 
at  length  heard  the  footstep  of  my  wife  descending  the 
staircase.  Being  now  assured  of  her  absence,  I  returned 
with  a  palpitating  heart  to  the  scene  of  my  disaster. 

Carefully  locking  the  door  on  the  inside,  I  com- 
menced a  vigorous  search.  It  was  possible,  I  thought, 
that  concealed  in  some  obscure  corner,  or  lurking 
in  some  closet  or  drawer,  might  be  found  the  lost 
object  of  my  inquiry.  It  might  have  a  vapory — it 
might  even  have  a  tangible  form.  Most  philosophers, 
upon  many  points  of  philosophy,  are  still  very  unphi- 
losophical.  William  Godwin,  however,  says  in  his 
"  MamlevilJe,''  that  "  invisible  things  are  the  only  re- 
alities.'' This,  all  will  allow,  is  a  case  in  point.  I 
would  have  the  judicious  reader  pause  before  accusing 
such  asseverations  of  an  undue  quantum  of  absurdity. 
Anaxogorns— it  will  be  rcmcm!»ercd— maintained  that 
snow  is  black.   This  I  have  since  found  to  be  the  case. 

Long  and  earnestly  did  I  continue  the  investigation : 
but  the  contemptible  reward  of  my  industry  and  perse- 
verance proved  ts  be  only  a  set  of  false  teeth,  two  pair 
of  hips,  an  eye,  and  a  bundle  of  billds-ilou*  from  Mr. 
Windenough  to  my  wife.  I  might  as  well  here  observe 
that  this  confirmation  of  my  lady's  partiality  for  Mr.  W. 
occasioned  me  little  uneasiness.  That  Mrs.  Lack- 
o 'breath  should  admire  any  thing  so  dissimilar  to  my- 
self was  a  natural  and  necessary  evil.  I  am,  it  is  well 
known,  of  a  robust  and  corpulent  appearance,  and,  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  diminutive  in  stature.  What 
wonder  then  Uiat  the  lath-like  tenuity  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  his  altitude  which  has  grown  into  a  proverb, 
should  have  met  with  all  due  estimation  in  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Lacko'breath  ?  It  is  by  logic  similar  to  this  that 
true  philosophy  is  enabled  to  set  misfortune  at  defiance. 
But  to  return. 

My  exertions,  as  I  have  before  said,  proved  fruitless. 
Closet  after  closet—drawer  after  drawer— corner  after 
corner— were  scrutinized  to  no  purpose.  At  one  lime, 
however,  I  thought  myself  sure  of  my  prize,  having,  in 
rummaging  a  dressing-case,  accidentally  demolished  a 
bottle  (I  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath)  of  Hewitt's 
"Seraphic  and  Highly-Scented  Extract  of  Heaven  or 
Oil  of  Archangels"— which, as  an  agreeable  perfume,  I 
here  take  the  liberty  of  recommending. 
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With  a  heavy  heart  I  returned  to  my  boudoir— there 
to  ponder  upon  some  method  of  eluding  my  wife's  pen- 
etration, until  I  could  make  arrangements  prior  to  my 
leaving  tho  country,  for  to  this  I  had  already  made  up 
my  mind.  In  a  foreign  climate,  being  unknown,  1 
might,  with  wmc  probability  of  success,  endeavor  to 
conceal  my  unhappy  calamity — a  calamity  calculated, 
even  more  than  beggary,  to  estrange  the  affections  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  draw  down  upon  the  wretch  the 
well-merited  indignation  of  the  virtuous  and  the  happy. 
I  was  not  long  in  hesitation.   Being  naturally  quick,  I 

committed  to  memory  the  entire  tragedies  of  ,  and 

 .    I  had  the  good  fortune  to  recollect  that  in  the 

accentuation  of  these  dramas,  or  at  least  of  such  por- 
tion of  them  as  is  allotted  to  their  heroes,  the  tones  of 
voice  in  which  I  found  myself  deficient  were  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  that  the  deep  guttural  was  expected 
to  reign  monotonously  throughout. 

I  practised  for  some  time  by  the  borders  of  a  wcll-frc- 
quentcd  marsh — herein,  however,  having  no  reference 
to  a  similar  proceeding  of  Demosthenes,  but  from  a  de- 
sign peculiarly  and  conscientiously  my  own.  Thus 
armed  at  all  points,  I  determined  to  make  my  wife  be- 
lieve that  I  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  passion  for  the 
stage.  In  this  I  succeeded  to  a  miracle  ;  and  to  every 
question  or  suggestion  found  myself  at  liberty  to  reply 
in  my  most  frog-like  and  sepulchral  tones  with  some 
passage  from  the  tragedies,  any  portion  of  which,  as 
I  soon  took  great  pleasure  in  observing,  would  apply 
equally  well  to  any  particular  subject.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  in  the  delivery  of  such  passages 
1  was  found  at  all  deficient  in  the  looking  asquint — the 
showing  my  teeth — the  working  my  knees — the  shuf- 
fling my  feet — or  in  any  of  those  unmentionable  graces 
which  are  now  justly  considered  the  characteristics  of 
a  popular  performer.  To  be  sure  they  spoke  of  confin- 
ing me  in  a  straight  jacket — but  good  God  !  they  never 
suspected  tnc  of  having  lost  my  breath. 

Having  at  length  put  my  affairs  in  order,  I  took  my 

scat  very  early  one  morning  in  the  mail  stage  for  , 

giving  it  to  be  understood  among  my  acquaintances 
that  business  of  the  last  importance  required  my  imme- 
diate personal  attendance. 

The  coach  wa3  crammed  to  repletion — but  in  the  un- 
certain twilight  the  features  of  my  companions  could 
not  be  distinguished.  Without  making  any  effectual 
resistance  I  suffered  myself  to  be  plaeed  between  two 
gentlemen  of  colossal  dimensions ;  while  a  third,  of  a 
size  larger,  requesting  pardon  for  the  liberty  he  was 
about  to  take,  threw  himself  upon  my  body  at  full 
length,  and  falling  uslecp  in  an  instant,  drowned  all  my 
guttural  ejaculations  for  relief,  in  a  snore  which  would 
have  put  to  the  blush  the  roarings  of  a  Phalarian  bull. 
Happily  the  state  of  my  respiratory  faculties  rendered 
suffocation  an  accident  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

As  however,  the  day  broke  more  distinctly  in  our 
approach  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  my  tormentor 
arising  and  adjusting  his  shirt-collar,  thanked  me  in  a 
very  friendly  manner  for  my  civility.  Seeing  that  1 
remained  motionless,  (all  my  limbs  were  dislocated,  and 
my  head  twisted  on  one  side,)  his  apprehensions  began 
to  be  excited  ;  and  arousing  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
he  communicated,  in  a  very  decided  manner,  his  opin- 
ion that  a  dead  man  had  been  palmed  upon  them  dur- 
ing the  night  fur  a  living  bonA  fide  and  responsible  fel- 


low-traveller— here  giving  me  a  thump  on  the  right  eye, 
by  way  of  evidencing  the  truth  of  his  suggestion. 

Thereupon  all,  one  after  another,  (there  were  nine  in 
company)  believed  it  their  duty  to  pull  me  by  the  ear. 
A  young  practising  physician,  too,  having  applied  a 
(>ocket-mirror  to  my  mouth,  and  found  me  without 
breath,  the  assertion  of  my  persecutor  was  pronounced 
a  true  bill ;  and  the  whole  party  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  endure  tamely  no  such  impositions  for  the 
future,  and  to  proceed  no  farther  with  any  such  car- 
casses for  the  present. 

I  was  here  accordingly  thrown  out  at  the  sign  of  the 
"Crow  »  (by  which  tavern  the  coach  happened  to  be 
passing)  without  meeting  with  any  farther  accident  Una 
the  breaking  of  both  my  arms  under  the  left  hind  wheel 
of  the  vehicle.  1  must  besides  do  the  driver  the  justice 
to  state  that  he  did  not  forget  to  throw  after  mc  the 
largest  of  my  trunks,  which,  unfortunately  falling  on 
my  head,  fractured  my  skull  in  a  manner  at  once  inter- 
esting and  extraordinary. 

The  landlord  of  the  "Crow,"  who  is  a  hospitable 
man,  finding  that  my  trunk  contained  sufficient  to  in- 
demnify him  for  any  little  trouble  he  might  take  in  my 
behalf,  sent  forthwith  for  a  surgeon  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  delivered  me  to  his  care  with  a  bill  and  receipt  for 
five  and  twenty  dollars. 

The  purchaser  took  me  to  his  apartments  and  com- 
menced operations  immediately.  Having,  however, 
cut  off  my  ears,  he  discovered  signs  of  animation.  He 
now  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  a  neighboring  apothe- 
cary with  whom  to  consult  m  the  emergency.  In  case, 
however,  of  his  suspicions  with  regard  to  my  existence 
proving  ultimately  correct,  he,  in  the  meantime,  made 
an  incision  in  my  stomach,  and  removed  several  of  my 
viscera  for  private  dissection. 

The  apothecary  had  an  idea  that  I  was  actually  dead. 
This  idea  I  endeavored  to  confute,  kicking  and  plung- 
ing with  nil  my  might,  and  making  the  most  furious 
contortions — for  the  operations  of  the  surgeon  had,  in  a 
measure,  restored  me  to  the  possession  of  my  faculties. 
All,  however,  was  attributed  to  the  effects  of  a  new 
Galvanic  Battery,  wherewith  the  apothecary,  who  is 
really  a  man  of  information,  performed  several  curious 
experiments,  in  which,  from  my  personal  share  in  their 
fulfilment  I  could  not  help  feeling  deeply  interested.  It 
was  a  source  of  mortification  to  me  nevertheless,  that 
although  I  made  several  attempts  at  conversation,  my 
powers  of  speech  were  so  entirely  in  abeyance,  that  I  could 
not  even  open  my  mouth ;  much  less  then  make  reply 
to  some  ingenious  but  fanciful  theories  of  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  my  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
Ilippocratian  Pathology  would  have  afforded  me  a 
ready  confutation. 

Not  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  the  practi- 
tioners remanded  me  for  further  examination.  I  was 
taken  up  into  a  garret ;  and  the  surgeon's  lady  having 
accommodated  mc  with  drawers  and  stockings,  the  sur- 
geon himself  fastened  my  hands,  and  tied  up  my  jaws 
with  a  pocket  handkerchief — then  bolted  the  door  on 
the  outside  as  he  hurried  to  his  dinner,  leaving  dm  alone 
to  silence  and  to  meditation. 

I  now  discovered  to  my  extreme  delight  that  I  could 
have  spoken  had  not  my  mouth  been  tied  up  by  the 
pockct-handerchief.  Consoling  myself  with  this  reflec- 
tion, I  was  mentally  repeating  some  passages  of  the 
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 ,  as  is  my  custom  before  resigning  myself  to 

sleep,  when  two  cms,  of  a  greedy  and  vituperative  turn, 
entering  at  a  bole  in  the  wall,  leaped  up  with  a  flourish 
a  la  Catatanit  and  alighting  opposite  one  another  on  my 
visage,  betook  themselves  to  unseemly  and  indecorous 
contention  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  my  nose. 

But,  as  the  loss  of  his  ears  proved  the  means  of  eleva- 
ting to  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  the  Magian  or  Mige-Gush 
of  Persia,  and  as  the  cutting  off  his  nose  gave  Zopyrus 
possession  of  Babylon,  so  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  my 
countenance  proved  the  salvation  of  my  body.  Aroused 
by  the  pain,  and  burning  with  indignation,  I  burst,  at  a 
single  effort,  the  fastenings  and  the  bandage.  Stalking 
across  the  room  I  cast  a  glance  of  contempt  at  the  belli- 
gerents, and  throwing  open  the  sash  to  their  extreme 
horror  and  disappointment,  precipitated  myself— very 
dexterously — from  the  window. 

The  mail-robber  W  ,  to  whom  I  bore  a  singu- 
lar resemblance,  was  at  this  moment  passing  from  the 
city  jail  to  the  scaffold  erected  for  his  execution  in  the 
suburbs.  His  extreme  infirmity  and  long-continued  ill 
health,  had  obtained  him  the  privilege  of  remaining  un- 
manacled  ;  and  habited  in  his  gallows  costume — a  dress 
very  similar  to  my  own — he  lay  at  full  length  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hangman's  cart  (which  happened  to  be 
under  the  windows  of  the  surgeon  at  the  moment  of  my 
precipitation)  without  any  other  guard  than  the  driver 
who  was  asleep,  and  two  recruits  of  the  sixth  infantry, 
who  were  drunk. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  I  alit  upon  my  feet  within 
the  vehicle.  W  ,  who  was  an  acute  fellow,  per- 
ceived his  opportunity.  Leaping  up  immediately  he 
bolted  out  behind,  and  turning  down  an  alley,  was  out  of 
sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  recruits  aroused 
by  the  bustle,  could  not  exactly  comprehend  the  merits 
of  the  transaction.  Seeing,  however,  a  man,  the  precise 
counterpart  of  the  felon,  standing  upright  in  the  cart 
before  their  eyes,  they  were  of  opinion  that  "  the  ras- 
cal, (meaning  W  )  was  after  making  his  escape," 

(so  they  expressed  themselves)  and,  having  communi- 
cated this  opinion  to  one  another,  they  took  each  a 
dram,  and  then  knocked  me  down  with  the  buUends 
of  their  muskets. 

It  was  not  long  ere  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  desti- 
nation. Of  course  nothing  could  be  said  in  my  defence. 
Hanging  was  my  inevitable  fate.  I  resigned  myself 
thereto,  with  a  feeling  half  stupid,  half  acrimonious. 
Being  little  of  a  cynic,  1  had  all  the  sentiments  of  a  dog. 
The  hangman,  however,  adjusted  the  noose  about  my 
neck.  The  drop  fell.  My  convulsions  were  said  to  be 
extraordinary.  Several  gentlemen  swooned,  and  some 
ladies  were  carried  home  in  hysterics.  Pinxit,  too, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  retouch,  from  a 
sketch  taken  upon  the  spot,  his  admirable  painting  of 
the  "  Marsyas  flayed  alive.** 

I  will  endeavor  to  depict  my  sensations  upon  the 
gallows.  To  write  upon  such  a  theme  it  is  necessary 
to  have  been  hanged.  Every  author  should  confine 
himself  to  matters  of  experience.  Thus  Mark  Antony 
wrote  a  treatise  upon  drunkenness. 

Die  I  certainly  did  not.  The  sudden  jerk  given  to 
ray  neck  upon  the  falling  of  the  drop,  merely  proved  a 
corrective  to  the  unfortunate  twist  afforded  me  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  coach.  Although  my  body  certainly 
.ww,  I  bad,  alas  !  no  breath  to  bt  suspended  ;  and  but 


for  the  shaking  of  the  rope,  the  pressure  of  the  knot 
under  my  ear,  and  the  rapid  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  should,  I  dare  say,  have  experienced  very 
little  inconvenience. 

The  latter  feeling,  however,  grew  momentarily  more 
painful.  I  heard  my  heart  beating  with  violence— the 
veins  in  my  hands  and  wrists  swelled  nearly  to  burst- 
ing—my temples  throbbed  tempestuously— and  I  felt 
that  my'eyes  were  starling  from  their  sockets.  Yet 
when  I  say  that  in  spite  of  all  this  my  sensations  were 
not  absolutely  intolerable,  I  will  not  be  believed. 

There  were  noises  in  my  ears — first  like  the  tolling 
of  huge  bells — then  like  the  beating  of  a  thousand 
drums — then,  lastly,  like  the  low,  sullen  murmurs  of 
the  sea.  But  these  noises  were  very  far  from  disagree- 
able. 

Although,  too,  the  powers  of  my  mind  were  confused 
and  distorted,  yet  I  was— strange  to  say ! — well  aware 
of  such  confusion  and  distortion.  I  could,  with  uner- 
ring promptitude  determine  at  will  in  what  particulars 
my  sensations  were  correct — and  in  what  particulars  I 
wandered  from  the  path.  I  could  even  feel  with  accu- 
racy how  far — to  what  very  point,  such  wanderings  had 
misguided  me,  but  still  without  the  power  of  correcting 
my  deviations.  I  took  besides,  at  the  same  Utne,  a 
wild  delight  in  analyzing  my  conceptions.* 

Memory,  which,  of  all  other  faculties,  should  have 
first  taken  its  departure,  seemed  on  the  contrary  to 
have  been  endowed  with  quadrupled  power.  Each  in- 
cident of  my  past  life  flitted  before  me  like  a  shadow. 
There  was  not  a  brick  in  the  building  where  I  was 
born— not  a  dog-leaf  in  the  primer  I  had  thumbed  over 
when  a  child — not  a  tree  in  the  forest  where  I  hunted 
when  a  boy — not  a  street  in  the  cities  I  had  traversed 
when  a  man — that  I  did  not  at  that  time  most  palpably 
behold.  I  could  repeat  to  myself  entire  lines,  passages, 
names,  acts,  chapters,  books,  from  the  studies  of  my 
earlier  days ;  and  while,  1  dare  say,  the  crowd  around 
me  were  blind  with  horror,  or  aghast  with  awe,  I  was 
alternately  with  jEschylus,  a  demi-god,  or  with  Aris- 
tophanes, a  frog. 

****** 
A  dreamy  delight  now  took  hold  upon  my  spirit,  and 
I  imagined  that  1  had  been  eating  opium,  or  feasting 
upon  the  Hashish  of  the  old  Assassins.  But  glimpses 
of  pure,  unadulterated  reason— during  which  1  was  still 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  finally  escaping  that  death 
which  hovered,  like  a  vulture  above  me — were  still 
caught  occasionally  by  my  soul. 

By  some  unusual  pressure  of  the  rope  against  my 
face,  a  portion  of  the  cap  was  chafed  away,  and  I  found 
to  my  astonishment  that  my  powers  of  vision  were  not 
altogether  destroyed.  A  sea  of  waving  heads  rolled 
around  me.  In  the  intensity  of  my  delight  I  eyed  them 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  and  blessed, 
as  I  looked  upon  the  haggard  assembly,  the  superior 
benignity  of  my  proper  stars. 

1  now  reasoned,  rapidly  I  believe— profoundly  I  am 
sure — upon  principles  of  common  law — propriety  of 
that  law  especially,  for  which  I  hung — absurdities  in 
political  economy  which  till  then  I  had  never  been  able 
to  acknowledge — dogmas  in  the  old  Aristotelians  now 

»  The  geoeral  reader  will  I  dare  say  recognize,  in  iheae  in. 
nuiant  of  Mr.  Lacko'breaih,  much  of  th«  absurd  mttmpkytician- 
itm  of  the  redoubted  SchellSug. 
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generally  denied,  but  not  the  less  intrinsically  true — 
detestable  school  formulae  in  Bourdon,  in  Gamier,  in 
Lacroix — synonyme*  in  Crabbe— lunar-lunatic  theories 
in  St.  Pierre — falsities  in  the  Pelhani  novels — beauties 
in  Vivian  Grey— more  than  beauties  in  Vivian  Grey- 
profundity  in  Vivian  Grey— genius  in  Vivian  Grey — 
every  thing  in  Vivian  Grey. 

Then  came,  like  a  flood,  Coleridge,  Kant,  Fitche,  and 
Pantheism — then  like  a  deluge,  the  Aeademie,  Per- 
gola, La  8cala,  San  Carlo,  1  aul,  Albert,  Noblet,Ronzi 
Vestris,  Fanny  Bias,  and  Taglioni. 

**♦**♦ 

A  rapid  change  was  now  inking  place  in  my  sensa- 
tions. The  last  shadows  of  connection  flitted  awsy 
from  my  meditations.  A  storm — a  tempest  of  ideas, 
vast,  novel,  and  soul-stirring,  bore  my  spirit  like  a 
feather  afar  off  Confusion  crowded  upon  confusion  like 
a  wave  upon  a  wave.  In  a  very  short  time  Schelling 
himself  would  have  been  satisfied  with  my  entire  loss  of 
self-identity.  The  crowd  became  a  mass  of  mere  ab- 
straction. 

About  this  period  I  became  aware  of  a  heavy  fall  and 
shock — but,  although  the  concussion  jarred  throughout 
my  frame,  1  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its  having  been 
sustained  in  my  own  proper  person  ;  and  thought  of  it 
as  of  an  incident  peculiar  to  some  other  existence — an 
idiosyncrasy  belonging  to  some  other  Ens. 

It  was  at  this  moment — as  I  afterwards  discovered — 
that  having  been  suspended  for  the  full  term  of  execu- 
tion, it  was  thought  proper  to  remove  my  body  from 
the  gallows — this,  the  more  especially  as  the  real  cul- 
prit had  now  been  retaken  and  recognized. 

Much  sympathy  was  now  exercised  in  my  behalf— 
and  as  no  one  in  the  city  appeared  to  identify  my  body, 
it  was  ordered  that  I  should  be  interred  in  the  public 
sepulchre  early  in  the  following  morning.  I  lay,  in  the 
meantime,  without  signs  of  life — although  from  the 
moment,  I  suppose,  when  the  rope  was  loosened  from 
my  neck,  a  dim  consciousness  of  my  situation  oppressed 
mo  like  the  night-mare. 

I  was  laid  out  in  a  chamber  sufficiently  small,  and 
very  much  encumbered  with  furniture — yet  to  me  it 
appeared  of  a  size  to  contain  the  universe.  I  have 
never  before  or  since,  in  body  or  in  mind,  Buffered  half 
so  much  agony  as  from  that  single  idea.  Strange !  that 
the  simple  conception  of  abstract  magnitude— of  in- 
finity— should  have  been  accompanied  with  pain.  Yet 
so  it  was.  "  With  how  vast  a  difference,''  said  I,  M  in 
life  and  in  death— in  lime  and  in  eternity— here  and 
hereafter,  shall  our  merest  sensations  be  imbodied  !" 

The  day  died  away,  and  I  was  aware  that  it  was 
growing  dark — yet  the  same  terrible  conceit  still  over- 
whelmed me.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  apartment — it  extended,  although  in  a  more  definite 
manner,  to  all  objects,  and,  perhaps  I  will  not  be  un- 
derstood in  saying  that  it  extended  also  to  all  senti- 
mcnlt.  My  fingers  as  they  lay  cold,  clammy,  stiff,  and 
pressing  helplessly  one  against  another,  were,  in  my 
imagination,  swelled  to  a  size  according  with  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Antaeus.  Every  portion  of  my  frame 
betook  of  their  enormity.  The  pieces  of  money — I 
well  remember — which  being  placed  upon  my  eyelids, 
(ailed  to  keep  them  effectually  dosed,  seemed  huge,  in- 
terminable  chariot-whccls  of  the  Olympiu,  or  of  the 
Sun. 


Yet  it  is  very  singular  that  1  experienced  no  sense  of 
weight — of  gravity.  On  the  contrary  I  was  put  to 
much  inconvenience  by  that  buoyancy — that  tantaliz- 
ing difficulty  of  keeping  rfoten,  which  is  felt  by  the  swim- 
mer in  deep  water.  Amid  the  tumult  of  my  terrors  I 
laughed  with  a  hearty  internal  laugh  to  think  what  in- 
congruity there  would  be — could  I  arise  and  walk — be- 
tween the  elasticity  of  my  motion,  and  the  mountain  of 
my  form. 

****** 

The  night  came — and  with  it  a  new  crowd  of  horrors. 
The  consciousness  of  my  approaching  interment,  began 
to  assume  new  distinctness,  and  consistency — yet  never 
for  one  moment  did  I  imagine  thai  I  teas  not  ochiaUvdtad. 

"  This  then" — I  mentally  ejaculated—"  this  darkness 
which  is  palpable,  and  oppresses  with  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation— this— this — is  indeed  aVsia.  This  is  death — 
this  is  death  the  terrible — death  the  holy.  This  is  the 
death  undergone  by  Regulus — end  equally  by  Seneca. 
Thus — thus,  too,  shall  I  always  remain — always — 
always  remain.  Reason  is  folly,  and  Philosophy  a  lie. 
No  one  will  know  my  sensations,  my  horror — my  de- 
spair. Yet  will  men  still  persist  in  reasoning,  and  phi- 
losophizing, and  making  themselves  fools.  There  is, 
I  find,  no  hereafter  but  this.  This— this— this — is  the 
only  Eternity ! — and  what,  O  Baalzebub ! — what  an 
Eternity ! — to  lie  in  this  vast — this  awful  void — a  hide- 
ous, vague,  and  unmeaning  anomaly — motionless,  yet 
wishing  for  motion— powerless,  yet  longing  for  power- 
forever,  forever,  and  forever!" 

But  the  morning  broke  at  length — and  with  its  misty 
and  gloomy  dawn  arrived  in  triple  horror  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  grave.  Then— and  not  till  then — was  I 
fully  sensible  of  the  fearful  fate  hanging  over  me.  The 
phantasms  of  the  night  had  faded  away  with  its  sha- 
dows, and  the  actual  terrors  of  the  yawning  tomb  left 
me  no  heart  for  the  bug-bear  speculations  of  Tran- 
scendentalism. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  my  eyes  were  but  im- 
perfectly closed — yet  as  I  could  not  move  them  in  any 
degree,  those  objects  alone  which"  crossed  the  direct  line 
of  vision  were  within  the  sphere  of  my  comprehension. 
But  across  that  line  of  vision  spectral  and  stealthy 
figures  were  continually  flitting,  like  the  ghosts  of  Ban- 
qua  They  were  making  hurried  preparations  for  my 
interment.  First  came  the  coffin  which  they  placed 
quietly  by  my  side.  Then  the  undertaker  with  attend- 
ants and  a  scrcw-driver.  Then  a  stout  man  whom  I 
could  distinctly  see  and  who  took  hold  of  my  feel- 
while  one  whom  I  could  only  feel  lifted  me  by  the  head 
and  shoulders.  Together  they  placed  me  in  the  coffin, 
and  drawing  the  shroud  up  over  my  face  proceeded  to 
fasten  down  the  lid.  One  of  the  screws,  missing  its 
proper  direction,  was  screwed  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  undertaker  deep— deep— down  into  my  shoulder. 
A  convulsive  shudder  ran  throughout  my  frame.  With 
what  horror,  with  what  sickening  of  heart  did  I  reflect 
that  one  minute  sooner  a  similar  manifestation  of  life, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  prevented  my  inhuma- 
tion. But  alas!  it  was  now  too  late,  and  hope  died 
away  within  ray  bosom  as  I  felt  myself  lifted  upon  the 
shoulders  of  men — carried  down  the  stairway—and 
thrust  within  the  hearse. 

During  the  brief  passage  to  the  cemetery  my  sensa- 
tions, which  for  some  time  had  been  lethargic  and  dulb 
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assumed,  nil  at  once,  a  degree  of  intense  and  unnatural 
vivacity  for  which  I  can  in  no  manner  account.  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  rustling  of  the  plumes— the  whispers 
of  the  attendants — the  solemn  breathings  of  the  horse* 
of  death.  Confined  as  I  was  in  that  narrow  and  strict 
embrace,  I  could  feel  the  quicker  or  slower  movement 
of  the  procession — the  restlessness  of  the  driver — the 
windings  of  the  road  as  it  led  us  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  I  could  distinguish  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  coffin — 
the  sharp  acid  smell  of  the  steel  screws.  I  could  see  the 
texture  of  the  shroud  as  it  lay  close  against  my  face  ; 
and  was  even  conscious  of  the  rapid  variations  in  light 
and  shade  which  the  flapping  to  and  fro  of  the  sable 
hangings  occasioned  within  the  body  of  the  vehicle. 

In  a  short  timo  however,  we  arrived  at  the  place  of 
sculpture,  and  I  felt  myself  deposited  within  the  tomb. 
The  entrance  was  secured — they  departed — and  I  was 
left  alone.    A  line  of  Marslon's  "  Malcontent," 

"Death's  a  good  fellow  and  keepa  open  house," 

struck  me  at  that  moment  as  a  palpable  lie.  Sullenly 
I  lay  at  length,  the  quick  among  the  dead — and  »9no- 
chartis  inter  Seythat. 

From  what  I  overheard  early  in  the  morning,  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  occasions  when  the  vault  was 
made  use  of  were  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  was  pro- 
bable that  many  months  might  elapse  before  the  doors 
of  the  tomb  would  be  again  unbarred — and  even  should 
I  survive  until  that  period,  what  means  could  I  have 
more  than  at  present,  of  making  known  my  situation 
or  of  escaping  from  the  coffin?  I  resigned  myself,  there- 
fore, with  much  tranquillity  to  my  fate,  and  fell,  after 
many  hours,  into  a  deep  and  deathlike  sleep. 

How  long  I  remained  thus  is  to  me  a  mystery. 
When  I  awoke  my  limbs  were  no  longer  cramped  with 
the  cramp  of  death — I  was  no  longer  without  the  power 
of  motion.  A  very  slight  exertion  was  sufficient  to 
force  off  the  lid  of  my  prison— for  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  had  already  occasioned  decay  in  the  wood- 
work around  the  screws. 

My  steps  as  I  groped  around  the  sides  of  my  habi- 
tation were,  however,  feeble  and  uncertain,  and  I  felt 
all  the  gna  wings  of  hunger  with  the  pains  of  intolerable 
thirst.  Yet,  as  lime  passed  away,  it  is  strange  that  1 
experienced  little  uneasiness  from  these  scourges  of  the 
earth,  in  comparisons  with  the  more  terrible  visitations 
of  the  fiend  Ennui.  Stranger  still  were  the  resources 
by  which  I  endeavored  to  banish  him  from  my  pre- 
sence. 

The  sepulchre  was  large  and  subdivided  into  many 
compartments,  and  I  busied  myself  in  examining  the 
peculiarities  of  their  construction.  I  determined  the 
length  and  breadth  of  my  abode.  I  counted  and  re- 
counted the  stones  of  the  masonry.  But  there  were 
oilier  methods  by  which  I  endeavored  to  lighten  the 
tedium  of  my  hours.  Feeling  my  way  among  the 
numerous  coffins  ranged  in  order  around,  I  lifted 
them  down,  one  by  one,  and  breaking  open  their  lids, 
busied  myself  in  speculations  about  the  mortality 
within. 

This,"  I  reflected,  tumbling  over  a  carcass,  puffy, 
bloated,  and  rotund—"  this  has  been,  no  doubt,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  nn  unhappy — an  unfortunate 
man.  It  has  been  his  terrible  lot  not  to  walk,  but  to 
waddle—to  pass  through  life  not  like  a  human  being, 


but  like  an  elephant— not  like  a  man,  but  like  a  rhino- 
ceros. 

"  His  attempts  at  getting  on  have  been  mere  abor- 
tions— and  his  circumgyralory  proceedings  a  palpable 
failure.  Taking  a  step  forward,  it  has  been  his  mis- 
fortune to  take  two  towards  the  right,  and  three  towards 
the  left.  His  studies  have  been  confined  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Crabbe. 

"He  can  have  had  no  idea  of  the  wonders  of  a 
PirmuUe.  To  him  a  Po$  de  PapMon  has  been  an  ab- 
stract conception. 

"  He  has  never  ascended  the  summit  of  a  hill.  He 
has  never  viewed  from  any  steeple  the  glories  of  a  me- 
tropolis. 

"  Heat  has  been  his  mortal  enemy.  In  the  dog-days 
his  days  have  been  the  days  of  a  dog.  Therein,  he  has 
dreamed  of  flames  and  suffocation — of  mountains  upon 
mountains— of  Pelion  upon  Ossa. 

"  He  was  short  of  breath — to  say  all  in  a  word — he 
was  short  of  breath. 

"He  thought  it  extravagant  to  play  upon  wind  in- 
struments. He  was  the  inventor  of  self-moving  fans — 
wind-sails— and  ventilators.  He  patronized  Du  Pont 
the  bellows-maker— and  died  miserably  in  attempting 
to  stnoke  a  cigar. 

"  His  was  a  case  in  which  I  feel  deep  interest— a  lot 
in  which  I  sincerely  sympathize." 

"  But  here,"  said  1 — "  here" — and  I  dragged  spite- 
fully from  its  receptacle  a  gaunt,  tall,  and  peculiar-look- 
ing form,  whose  remarkable  appearance  struck  mc  with 
a  senso  of  unwelcome  familiarity — "here,"  said  I — 
"here  is  a  wretch  entitled  to  no  earthly  commiseration." 
Thus  saying,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  distinct  view  of 
my  subject,  I  applied  my  thumb  and  forefinger  to  bis 
nose,  and,  causing  him  to  assume  a  silting  position 
upon  the  ground,  held  him,  thus,  at  the  length  of  my 
arm,  while  1  continued  my  solUoquy. 

— "  entitled,"  I  repealed,  "  to  no  earthly  commisera- 
tion. Who  indeed  would  think  of  compassionating  a 
shadow  7  Besides — has  he  not  had  his  full  share  of  the 
blessings  of  mortality  ?  He  was  the  originator  of  tall 
monuments — shot-towers — lightning-rods— -lombardy- 
poplars.  His  treatise  upon  '  Shades  and  Sliadows*  has 
immortalized  him. 

"He  went  early  to  college  and  studied  Pneumatics. 
He  then  came  home — talked  eternally — and  played 
upon  the  French  horn. 

"He  patronized  the  bag-pipes.  Captain  Barclay, 
who  walked  against  Time,  would  not  walk  against  him. 
Windham  and  Allbreath  were  his  favorite  writers.  He 
died  gloriously  while  inhaling  gas — leviqut  ftatu  cor- 
rumpitur,  like  the  Jama  pudicitia  in  Hicronymus.*  He 
was  indubitably  a"  

"How  can  you?— how — eon— you?" — interrupted  the 
object  of  my  animadversions,  gasping  for  breath,  and 
tearing  off,  with  a  desperate  exertion,  the  bandage  around 
his  jaws — how  con  you,  Mr.  Lacko'brcath,  be  so  infer- 
nally cruel  as  to  pinch  me  in  that  manner  by  the  nose  ? 
Did  you  not  see  bow  they  liad  fastened  up  my  mouth — 
and  you  mull  know — if  you  know  any  thing — what  a 
vast  superfluity  of  breath  I  have  to  dispose  of!  If  you 


•  Ttnerm  ret  infrminit  /<mu  j/udirilt*  it  ffuaii  flat  puJektrri- 
mm*,  eiu  ad  Icvetnvwmtit  auram,  leviipuJUtu  corruxtfntur— 
maxim*,  lu.-Hicronrmua  ad  SalTMUun. 
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do  nor  know,  however,  sit  down  and  you  shall  sec.  In 
my  situation  it  is  really  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  open 
one's  month — to  be  able  to  expatiate — to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  a  person  like  yourself  who  do  not 
think  yourself  called  upon  at  every  period  to  interrupt 
the  thread  of  a  gentleman's  discourse.  Interruptions  arc 
annoying  and  should  undoubtedly  be  abolished — don't 
you  think  so? — no  reply,  1  beg  you, — one  person  is 
enough  to  be  speaking  at  a  time.  1  shall  be  done,  by 
and  bye,  and  then  you  may  begin.  How  the  devil,  sir, 
did  you  get  into  this  place  ? — not  a  word  I  beseech  you — 
been  here  some  time  myself— terrible  accident ! — heard 
of  it  I  suppose— awful  calamity !— walking  under  your 
windows — some  short  while  ago— about  the  time  you 
were  stage-struck — horrible  occurrence !  heard  of  catch- 
ing one's  breath,'  eh  ?— hold  your  tongue  I  tell  you  ! — 
I  caught  somebody  else's ! — had  always  too  much  of  my 
own — met  Blab  at  the  corner  of  the  street — would'nt 
give  me  a  chance  for  a  word— could'nt  get  in  a  syllable 
edgeways — attacked,  consequently,  with  Epilepsia — 
BUb  made  his  escape— damn  all  fools! — they  took  me 
up  for  dead,  and  put  me  in  this  place — pretty  doings  all 
of  them!— heard  all  you  said  about  me — every  word  a 
lie— horrible  [—wonderful ! — outrageous ! — hideous ! — 
incomprehensible! — ct  cetera — et  cetera — el  cetera — 
et  cetera"  

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  my  astonishment  at  so 
unexpected  a  discourse  ;  or  the  extravagant  joy  with 
which  I  became  gradually  convinced  that  the  breath  so 
fortunately  caught  by  the  gentleman — whom  I  soon  re 
cognized  as  my  neighbor  Windcnough — was,  in  fact, 
the  identical  expiration  mislaid  by  myself  in  the  con- 
versation with  my  wife.  Time — place— and  incidental 
circumstances  rendered  it  a  matter  beyond  question.  1 
did  not  however,  immediately  release  my  hold  upon 
Mr.  W.'s  proboscis — not  at  least  during  the  long  period 
in  which  the  inventor  of  lombardy  poplars  continued  to 
favor  me  with  his  explanations.  In  this  respect  I  was 
actuated  by  that  habitual  prudence  which  has  ever  been 
my  predominating  trait. 

1  reflected  that  many  difficulties  might  still  lie  in  the 
path  of  my  preservation  which  extreme  exertion  on  my 
part  would  be  alone  able  to  surmount  Many  persons, 
1  considered,  are  prone  to  estimate  commodities  in  their 
possession — however  valueless  to  the  then  proprietor — 
however  troublesome,  or  distressing — in  precise  ratio 
with  the  advantages  to  bo  derived  by  others  from  their 
attainment — or  by  themselves  from  their  abandonment. 
Might  not  this  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Windcnough  7  In 
displaying  anxiety  for  the  breath  of  which  he  was  at 
present  so  willing  to  get  rid,  might  1  not  lay  myself  open 
to  the  exactions  of  his  avarice  ?  There  arc  scoundrels 
in  this  world — I  remembered  with  a  sigh — who  will  not 
scruple  to  take  unfair  opportunities  with  even  a  next 
door  neighbor— and  (this  remark  is  from  Epictctus)  it 
i3  precisely  at  that  time  when  men  are  most  anxious  to 
throw  off  the  burden  of  their  own  calamities  that  they 
feel  the  least  desirous  of  relieving  them  in  others. 

Upon  considerations  similar  to  these,  and  still  retain- 
ing my  grasp  upon  the  nose  of  Mr.  W,  I  accordingly 
thought  proper  to  model  my  reply. 

"  Monster !" — I  began  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  indig- 
nation— "monster!  and  double-winded  idiot! — Dost 
thou  whom,  for  thine  iniquities,  it  has  pleased  Heaven 
to  accursc  with  a  iwc-fold  respiration— dost  thou,  I  say, 


presume  to  address  me  in  the  familiar  language  of  an 
old  acquaintance  ? — *  I  lie,'  forsooth ! — and  •  bold  my 
tongue,'  to  be  sure— pretty  conversation,  indeed,  to  a 
gentleman  with  a  single  breath  ! — all  this,  too,  when  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  relieve  the  calamity  under  which 
thou  dost  so  justly  suffer— to  curtail  the  superfluities  of 
thine  unhappy  respiration."  Like  Brutus  I  paused  for 
a  reply—with  which,  like  a  tornado,  Mr.  Windcnough 
immediately  overwhelmed  mc.  Protestation  followed 
upon  protestation,  and  apology  upon  apology.  There 
were  no  terms  with  which  he  was  unwilling  to  comply, 
and  there  were  none  of  which  I  failed  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage. 

Preliminaries  being  at  length  arranged,  my  acquaint* 
ance  delivered  me  the  respiration— for  which— having 
carefully  examined  it — I  gave  him  afterwards  a  receipt. 

I  am  aware  that  by  many  I  shall  be  held  to  blame 
for  speaking  in  a  manner  so  cursory  of  a  transaction  *o 
impalpable.  It  will  be  thought  that  I  should  have  en- 
tered more  minutely  into  the  details  of  an  occurrence 
by  which — and  all  this  is  very  true — much  new  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  a  highly  interesting  branch  of 
physical  philosophy. 

To  all  lliis,  I  am  sorry,  that  I  cannot  reply.  A  bint 
is  the  only  answer  which  I  am  permitted  to  make. 
There  were  circumstances — but  I  think  it  much  safer 
upon  consideration  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  an 
affair  so  delicate — so  delicaie,  I  repeat,  and  at  the  &ime 
lime  involving  the  interests  of  a  third  party  whose  re- 
sentment I  have  not  the  least  desire,  at  this  moment,  of 
incurring. 

We  were  not  long  after  this  necessary  arrangement 
in  effecting  an  escape  from  the  dungeons  of  the  sepul- 
chre. The  united  strength  of  our  resuscitated  voices 
was  soon  efficiently  apparent.  Scissors,  the  Whig  Edi- 
tor, republished  a  treatise  upon  "  the  nature  and  origin 
of  subterranean  noises."  A  reply— rejoinder— confu- 
tation— and  justification  followed  in  the  columns  of  an 
ullra  Gazette.  It  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  vault 
to  decide  the  controversy,  that  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Windcnough  and  myself  proved  boih  parties  to  have 
been  decidedly  in  the  wrong. 

1  cannot  conclude  these  details  of  some  very  singular 
passages  in  a  life  at  all  times  sufficiently  eventful,  with- 
out again  recalling  to  ihc  attention  of  the  reader  the 
merits  of  that  indiscriminate  philosophy  which  i*  a  sure 
and  ready  shield  against  those  shafts  of  calamity  which 
can  be  neither  seen,  felt,  nor  fully  understood.  It  was 
in  the  spirit  of  litis  wisdom  that,  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  it  was  believed  the  gates  of  Heaven  would 
be  inevitably  opened  to  that  sinner,  or  saint,  who  with 
good  lungs  and  implicit  confidence,  should  vociferate 
the  word  "  Amen  .'"  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  wisdom 
that  when  a  great  plague  raged  at  Athens,  and  every 
means  had  been  in  vain  attempted  for  its  removal,  Epi- 
mcnides — as  Lacrtius  relates  in  his  second  book  ef  the 
life  of  that  philosopher— advised  the  erection  of  a  shrine 
and  temple  to  prvstekonH  Th*o— "to  the  proper  God  » 

The  "  Acajou  ct  Zirphile"  of  Du  Clos  is  a  whimsical 
and  amusing  Fairy  Talc,  ingeniously  composed  in  illus- 
tration of  a  series  of  grotesque,  and  extravagant  engra- 
vings, whose  figures,  rats,  apes,  butterflies,  and  men, 
have  no  earthly  meaning  or  connection  but  that  given 
by  the  pen  of  the  writer. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
CUPID*  8 PORT. 

"  And  Is  this  Cupid's  realm  .'—if  so,  good  by ! 
Cupid,  end  Cupid's  votaries  I  Ay  : 
No  offering  to  his  alur  do  1  bring- 
No  bleeding  heart,  nor  hymeneal  ring." 

In  the  third  number  of  the  Messenger,  my  good 
reader,  you  and  I  were  engaged  in  taking  a  peep  at 
Cupid's  Sport.  Unless  you  have  fallen  out  with  me, 
(as  I  certainly  have  not  with  you,)  we  will  again  travel 
together,  in  a  half  merry,  half  serious  mood,  through 
some  three  or  four  pages.  We  shall  perhaps  be  forced 
to  scramble  over  hedges  matted  with  brambles,  or  amble 
along  some  grassy  rueud  or  velvet  lawn ;  it  may  be  wc 

"  Must  pore  where  babbling  water*  How, 
And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow." 

You  no  doubt  remember  in  what  a  sad  plight  we  left 
our  young  friend  Timothy  Wilberforce  ;  how  he  had 
been  gradually  led  on  by  Cupid,  buoyed  up  nnd  trans- 
ported, till  he  attained  within  a  step  of  the  pinnacle  of 
bliss — and  then,  how  the  mischief-making  God  had 
precipitated  him  to  the  very  brink  of  despair ;  how, 
like  Sisyphus, 

"  Up  the  high  hUl  be  heav'd  the  huge  round  atone ;" 
and  how 

"  The  huge  round  stone  resulting  wkh  a  bound, 
Th under 'd  impetuous  down,  and  smoked  along  the  ground." 

In  fine,  he  had  been  caught  and  caged,  manacled,  cuff- 
ed, and  then  kicked,  (that's  the  word,)  by  our  good 
little,  sweet  little  Molly,  to  his  heart's  content.  Alas! 
this  truly  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  human  life.  Had 
Tim  received  a  kick  from  a  man  fashioned  like  himself, 
he  might  at  least  have  returned  the  blow.  Had  it  been 
bestowed  by  one  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  the 
Houyhnims,  with  hock  and  hoof,  or  had  it  been  driven 
full  in  his  fhee  by  an  ass,  shod  with  a  double  set  of 
irons,  he  might  have  consoled  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  some  skilful  surgeon  would  replace  the  man- 
gled elements,  or  kind  nature  reproduce  a  healthy  ac- 
tion. But  the  impress  of  a  damsel's  foot  upon  a  gene- 
rous heart  was  far  more  difficult  to  efface.  The  wound 
it  inflicted,  had  baffled  through  nil  ages  the  skill  of 
anatomists,  phrenologists,  and  philosophers.  Tim  then, 
could  only  bewail  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation  in 
the  mournful  strains  of  the  gentle  Corydon: 

"  She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone. 
Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure, 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 
What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure." 

These  were  the  first  sensations  of  his  softened  soul,  but 
.   as  time  moved  on  with  his  unslackcncd  wing,  other 
thoughts  unbidden  sprung  upon  his  mind.  Memory 
indeed,  for  awhile  continued  to  brood  over  "  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  but  the  good  Tim,  at  last,  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  the  wise  McPherson,  that 
"  To  cut  his  throat,  a  brave  man  scorns, 
So,  instead  of  his  throat,  he  cut— his  corns." 

Tim,  like  all  honest  bachelors,  swore  most  roundly, 
that  he  would  never  more  be  caught  by  woman's  wiles ; 
that  she  was  heartless,  faithless,  deceitful,  "  and  despe- 
rately wicked."  Alas !  poor  Tim  knew  not  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  his  own  heart;  and  Cupid  but  smiled  to 
think  how  easily  he  could  hold  our  hero  in  magic  thral- 
dom.    Tim  indeed  could  cry  out  in  the  agony  of  woe, 

"  Have  I  not  had  my  brain  *car'd,  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  life's  life  lied  away .'"  I 
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but  still,  blindfold  and  unconscious,  tie  would  find  him- 
self worse  than  ever  entangled  and  ensnared.  A  ringlet 
tastefully  displayed,  a  soft  melting  eye,  it  might  be  a 
keen  piercing  one,  it  mattered  not  to  him,  a  dimpled 
cheek,  a  laughter  making  mouth,  were  to  him  more  at- 
tractive, than  a  diamond  to  a  miser,  a  ship  with  her 
canvass  swelling  to  the  breeze  to  the  jolly  tur,  or  a  well 
fed  steed  to  a  Dutchman's  fancy.  The  very  hopes  he 
once  cherished,  now  nipped  and  blighted  ;  his  former 
fondness  for  society  which  he  now  shunned  and  des- 
pised, served  by  the  contrast  to  make  him  doubly 
gloomy  and  alone, 

'«  Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 
Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
*    A  frown  upon  tho  atmosphere. 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 
When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  Is  gay." 

Feeling  so  doubly  lone,  Tim  would  again  seek  a  part- 
ner to  sympathize  in  his  sorrows,  and  to  whom  could 
he  go?  to  man — cold  calculating  man?  What  is  man 
worth  in  sorrow  ?  Has  he  the  tender  sensibility,  the 
warm  hearted  sympathy  that  is  ever  alive  in  a  female's 
bosom?  If  you  tell  him  your  love  sick  tale,  he  will  Inugh 
you  to  scorn,  he  will  frown  you  down  for  a  puling  block- 
head ;  but  woman  will  listen  to  your  griefs,  will  allevi- 
ate your  paiu,  assuage  your  sorrow,  and  if  she  but 
smiles,  Tim  would  exclaim, 

««  How  she  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love." 

With  feelings  such  as  these,  Tim  accidentally  became 
acquainted  with  "the  lass  with  the  auburn  curls." 
These  accidents  occur  sometimes,  so  happily  and  apro- 
pos, that  wc  are  tempted  to  believe  them  not  merely 
the  result  of  casualty  ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  they 
are  all  devised,  planned  and  executed  by  thai  wily 
urchin  ctipid,  to  bring  those  together,  upon  whom  to 
sjKirt  his  strange  fantastic  freaks. 

One  autumn's  eve,  when  the  sun  was  low,  Catherine 
and  her  Cousin  Tony  issued  forth,  to  ramble  along  the 
winding  banks  of  the  James  River  Canal.  They  were 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  occasionally 
turning  to  view  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  many  of  the 
windows  in  the  city,  caused  by  tho  reflection  of  the 
sotting  sun,  producing  the  effect  of  an  illumination 
shifting  from  house  to  house  as  they  changed  their  po- 
sition. 

They  had  progressed  along  the  canal  as  far  as  the 
first  water-fall,  the  situation  of  which,  many  of  my 
readers  will  no  doubt  remember;  not  as  it  is  at  present, 
but  as  it  existed  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  polishing 
hand  of  art  had  shorn  it  of  h.ilf  its  beauties.  There  is 
an  arch  turned  there,  spanning  the  ravine,  over  which 
the  canal  passes  at  its  usual  level,  and  is  thus  raised, 
some  thirty  feet  perhaps,  above  the  base  of  the  ravine. 
Under  this  arch  a  pellucid  rivulet  gently  ripples,  till 
reaching  the  brink  of  the  acclivity  below,  it  leaps  and 
bounds  towards  the  river.  Above  the  sides  of  this  arch, 
the  waste  water  from  the  canal  rushed  headlong,  ming- 
ling with  the  clear  waters  of  the  rivulet,  and  dashing 
foamingly  along,  or  eddying  and  bubbling  among  a 
rugged  bed  of  granite.  On  the  east  side  of  this  fall, 
there  was  once  a  rock,  raised  high  above  the  rest,  by 
the  side  of  which  a  little  cedar  grew,  over  and  around 
whose  boughs  the  wild  grape  and  sweet  brier  inter- 
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twined  their  branches  until  they  hung  a  verdant  canopy 
above.  This  place,  adorned  as  it  was  with  its  native 
drapery,  had  obtained  the  name  of  "Cupid's  Cavern,"— 
for  here,  many  a  loving  couple,  after  an  evening's  walk, 
would  rest,  feasting  upon  the  beauties  of  the  surround, 
ing  scenery.  And  here,  many  a  talc  of  love  had  been 
told,  which  the  roar  of  the  water-fall  deafened  to  all, 
but  the  ears  into  which  they  had  been  whispered.  On 
the  rock  just  mentioned,  by  the  side  of  the  cavern,  Tony 
and  Kate  at  length  seated  themselves,  and  will  you 
believe  it,  Tony  was  actually  endeavoring  to  persuade 
his  cousin  to  permit  him,  to  call  her,  by  a  more  endear* 
ing  title. 

Tim  too,  had  been  attracted  by  the  delicious  softness 
of  the  evening,  to  gaze  upon  the  same  beauties ;  he  was 
a  little  behind  them  during  the  walk,  but  had  been  so 
absorbed  with  his  own  reflections,  that  he  had  scarcely 
noticed  that  any  one  was  before  him.  Here,  he  had 
often  walked  with  his  once  sweet  Molly  in  the  days  of 
his  happiness,  and  although  he  now  boasted  that  his 
heart  was  free  as  nir,  association  necessarily  brought  to 
his  mind,  her  whom  he  wished  to  banish,  and  spite  of 
himself,  he  more  than  once  repeated, 

«•  Ala* !  where  wiih  her  I  hare  stray'd, 
I  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone." 

A  few  yards  above  the  fall  I  have  vainly  endeavored 
to  describe,  there  was  a  little  bridge  across  the  canal, 
then  formed  of  two  logs,  each  about  a  foot  wide,  but 
without  railing  or  safeguard  of  any  kind.  From  its 
proximity  to  "Cupid's  Cavern,"  it  might  well  have 
been  termed  the  **  Bridge  of  Sighs."  These  logs  had 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  were  so  much 
used  and  worn,  as  to  have  become  very  much  decayed 
and  absolutely  dangerous.  Still,  through  mere  habit, 
they  were  daily  crossed  by  many,  and  their  dilapidated 
condition  was  scarcely  noticed.  One  had  evidently,  al- 
ready, partially  given  way  near  the  middle,  while  the 
other  was  not  in  a  much  more  sound  condition. 

Upon  the  end  of  this  bridge,  Tim  determined  to  rest, 
and  while  thoughtfully  musing,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
cousins  I  have  just  described,  seated  on  the  rock  below. 

Reader,  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  Tony  or  Kate  said ; 
I  wish  I  could.  A  word  or  two  must  suffice.  It  is  not 
what  they  said  I  care  about.  I  desire  you  to  look  at 
Kate,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  can  blame  Tim  for  look- 
ing too. 

"  Cousin  Kate,"  said  Tony,  "  Did  you  ever  feel  as  if 
you  would  choke  when  you  attempted  to  speak  ?"  This 
was  a  plain,  common  place  question,  and  Catherine 
might  have  answered  straight  forward,  "Yes,  cousin 
Tony,  I  have,"— or  "  No,  Tony,  I  have  not;"  or  "  I  do 
not  know  cuz ;" — but,  some  how  or  other,  girls  arc 
strange  beings.  Catherine  said  not  one  word,  but  be- 
gan to  blush.  "  I  have  called  you  cousin,"  said  Tony, 
"  long  enough,  Kate."  Here  the  perspiration  stood  upon 
Tony's  brow,  and  Kate  blushed  crimson.  "Cousin 
Tony,"  said  Kate,  "  It  is  time  for  us  to  be  returning 
home."  "  Ah  Kate,"  said  Tony,  "  you  know  how  long 
and  how  ardently  I  have  loved  you  ;  may  I  not,  one 
day,  drop  that  epithet  of  Cousin?"  Tony  looked  at 
Kate  for  some  reply.  "  Cousin  Tony,"  said  Catherine, 
summoning  up  all  her  courage,  "  we  can  never  be  more 
than  friends  and  cousins."  Then  Kate's  brow  began 
to  cool,  but  whenever  Tony  would  press  the  matter,  all 
ho  saw  was  new  blown  blushes,  for  Kate  had  seen  thai 


Tim's  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her,  and  from  Tony's 
enger  gaze  and  manner,  she  well  knew  a  stranger's  sus- 
picions must  be  roused. 

Gentle  reader,  I  have  told  you  thus  much  of  Tony's 
courtship,  that  you,  as  well  as  Tim,  might  see  a  few  of 
Katy's  blushes.  She  was  as  delicately  refined  in  thought 
and  sentiment  as  you  can  possibly  conceive.  Her»s  was 
"  A  beautiful  transparent  skin, 
Which  never  hidea  the  blood,  yet  hold*  It  In  ;** 

so  soft,  and  thin,  and  while,  that  you  might  perceive 
each  pulse  as  it  ebbed  and  flowed  ;  indeed,  whenever 
her  heart  was  excited  by  any  sudden  emotion,  the  deli- 
cate ruby  would  come  and  go,  till  the  consciousness  of 
blushing  would  make  her  doubly  crimson.  She  would 
endeavor  to  conceal  her  emotions, 

"  But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flaahed  a  tumult  strange, 
And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  waa  brought. 
Blood  rod,  as  sunset  summer  clouds,  whtch  rang* 
The  verge  of  heaven." 

Good  reader,  I  hate  formal  introductions,  and  there- 
fore I  have  not  introduced  you  formally  to  my  heroine, 
but  since  1  have  let  you  into  the  secret  that  Kate's  foible 
was  blushing,  I  must  go  a  little  further ;  when  she  did 
blush,  she  had  a  habit,  as  if  to  cool  her  brow,  of  parting 
her  ringlets,  and  then,  carelessly,  throwing  them  back, 
there  wantonly  hung 

"  Down  her  white  neck,  lonf  floating  auburn  curia, 
The  least  of  which,  would  aet  ten  poet*  raving." 

You  are  not  to  consider  this  a  description  of  Katy's 
person  ;  when  I  attempt  such  a  delineation,  it  will  be 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  louder  and  longer  than 
Joshua  made,  when  he  encompassed  the  walls  of  Jericho 
and  blew  them  into  fragments.  At  present,  you  see  our 
Catherine  in  a  simple,  neat,  white  dress,  which 
"  Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  play'd  'round  bar." 

All  this  time,  Tim,  that  most  notorious  contemner  of 
beauty,  and  the  man  of  all  others  who  could  most  man- 
fully resist  loveliness,  "in  any  shape,  in  any  mood," 
sat  drinking  in  these  unconscious  exhibitions  of  Katy's 
character  and  mind.  He  saw  not  Tony,  much  less  did 
he  hear  or  imagine  what  he  said.  All  he  perceived  was 
Catherine's  face,  and  those  rich,  floating  curls.  It  was 
indeed  cruel  in  Cupid  to  place  him  there.  At  every 
succeeding  blush,  a  poisoned  arrow  flew  from  his  silver 
bow,  and  Tim's  poor  heart  fluttered  in  his  bosom.  De- 
termining for  once,  however,  to  out  general  Cupid,  Tim 
gallantly  resolved  upon  a  hasty  flight ;  accordingly,  be 
took  himself  across  the  little  bridge,  and  began  saunter- 
ing away  on  the  opposite  hilL 

About  the  same  time,  Catherine  again  insisted  upon 
returning,  and  Tony  finding  all  effort  at  persuasion 
perfectly  hopeless,  began  to  put  upon  the  matter  the 
best  face  he  could  muster.  Taking  his  cousin's  arm  he 
insisted  she  should  vary  the  walk,  by  crossing  to  the 
other  side  of  the  canal,  and  return  to  the  city  in  that 
direction.  Kate  expressed  ber  uneasiness  at  crossing 
this  insecure  bridge,  but  as  Tony  was  importunate,  she 
reluctantly  consented,  not  desiring  farther  to  add  to  his 
mortification  by  a  positive  refusal.  Tony,  as  a  man  of 
gallantry  naturally  would  do,  placed  Catherine  upon 
the  soundest  of  the  logs,  he  himself  walking  by  her  side 
on  the  weaker  of  the  two,  not  reflecting  that  the  weaker 
log  would  much  more  easily  bear  her  weight  than  his. 
As  fate  would  have  it,  Catherine  became  alarmed  by 
the  trembling  of  the  bridge,  and  leaned  the  more  heavily 
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upon  Tony  for  support,  and  as  he  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  care  much  whether  he  broke  his  own  neck  or  not,  he 
insisted  upon  proving  to  his  cousin,  that  the  bridge  was 
perfectly  secure,  and  that  all  her  fears  were  totally 
groundless.  So  taking  her  by  the  arm,  in  a  careless 
way,  and  telling  her  gaily,  "Now  mind  what  you  are 
about,"  he  raised  himself  upon  his  feel  several  times, 
so  as  to  produce  nn  oscillating  motion  in  the  log.  At 
this  moment,  Tim  had  turned  about  to  cast  one  linger- 
ing look,  merely  to  inquire  with  himself,  what  lassie 
that  might  be,  when  perceiving  the  danger  they  were 
in,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Take  care  !" — 
but  it  was  too  late,— down  went  the  log  with  a  terrible 
crash,  and  poor  Tony  and  sweet  Kate  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  water  below,  in  the  middle  of  the  canal, 
at  the  deepest  point.  If  ever  you  have  seen  in  the  hand 
of  some  ruthless  urchin,  an  innocent  bird  (which  he  has 
just  succeeded  in  securing  from  his  trap,)  flurried,  gasp- 
ing and  panting  with  fright,  you  will  have  a  correct 
idea  of  Katy.  She  gave  one  shriek  as  she  fell,  and  then 
rose  almost  breathless,  gasping  nnd  panting  in  an  agony 
of  alarm.  Luckily  the  water  was  not  more  than  waist 
deep,  Tony  went  down  feet  foremost,  following  the 
decayed  timbers,  (pity  he  had  not  fallen  on  his  head,) 
but  Catherine,  clinging  to  his  arm  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  and  having  her  support  suddenly  taken  from 
her,  was  precipitated  at  full  length  into  the  water.  In 
an  instant,  Tim  rushed  to  the  spot.  Into  the  canal  he 
went,  and  catching  the  terrified  Kate  in  his  arms,  he 
brought  her  safely  to  the  shore.  Tony  did  all  he  could, 
but  poor  fellow  he  was  completely  involved  among  the 
broken  fragments,  and  though  he  strove  to  rescue  Kate, 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  extricate  himself. 
Tim  knew  there  was  no  danger  of  Tony's  drowning, 
and  so  he  left  bim  to  struggle  for  himself,  giving  all  his 
attention  to  Kate,  who  was  truly  an  object  worthy  of 
his  care,  and  yet  not  the  less  of  his  admiration.  She, 
though  thoroughly  wet,  withal  looked  so  grateful,  and 
her  countenance  expressed  so  many  thanks,  and  her 
pitiable  situation,  together  with  the  freshness  of  the 
water,  heightened  the  bloom  of  her  check  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  Tim  never  once  noticed  her  dress.  Well 
might  he  have  imagined  her  the  beauteous  Goddess 
Thetis,  with  her  silvery  drapery,  as  she  issued  from 
her  watery  mansion.  But  when  she  took  off  her  fragile 
bonnet,  to  adjust  her  dishevelled  hair,  and  he  viewed 

"  O'er  her  white  forehead  the  gilt  tresses  flow, 
Like  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  hillock  of  enow," 

who  could  have  blamed  him,  if  he  had  given  way  to  his 
raptures,  and  exclaimed, 

"  My  heart  for  s  elare  to  gay  Venus  I've  sold, 
And  barter'd  my  freedom  for  ringlets  of  gold." 

As  for  Tony,  if  you  could  have  seen  him,  ns  he  crept 
out  of  the  water,  with  his  "  long  tailed  blue,"  tapering 
to  a  point,  and  dripping  like  an  old  rooster  under  a  cart, 
on  a  rainy  day,  with  his  head  up  and  his  tail  down, 
you  really  would  have  pitied  him ;  he  knew  not  which 
way  to  look,  nor  what  to  say.  I  have  seen  a  dog 
caught  in  the  act  of  killing  sheep;  have  seen  a  wet  rat 
creeping  out  of  a  tub  ;  and  I  saw  the  gay  Tony  sneak- 
ing out  of  the  canal  after  having  been  turned  off  by  his 
sweetheart,  and  each  of  these  animals,  dog,  rat,  and 
Tony,  had  the  same  identical  sickly  phiz.  The  dog 
slunk  to  his  kennel,  the  rat  crept  to  his  hole,  but  Tony 
was  forced  to  his  mistress,  who  with  all  imaginable 


sweetness  forgave  him  in  an  instant  He  ought,  if  he 
could,  to  have  crept  into  an  augur  hole  and  hid  himself 
there  forever. 

However,  finding  Tim  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  he 
thanked  him  kindly  for  his  timely  assistance,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  her,  of  all  others,  with  whom  Tim  most 
desired  some  farther  acquaintance. 

In  a  little  time,  our  three  friends  began  to  laugh  the 
matter  over  as  well  as  they  could,  and  being  thoroughly 
ilrcnched,  they  endeavored  to  keep  each  other  in  coun- 
tenance, on  their  way  homeward.  Tim  accompanied 
Kate  to  her  door,  and  then,  wishing  she  might  experi- 
ence no  farther  inconvenience  from  her  accident,  and 
having  received  a  polite  invitation  to  visit  the  family, 
retired  with  Tony  to  procure  a  drier  suit. 

My  kind  reader,  you  must  listen  to  me  with  patience; 
hereafter,  I  will  not  ramble  so  much  at  large,  but  will 
hasten  on  with  my  story.  Time's  magic  wing  sped  on, 
and  days,  weeks  and  months  rolled  by.  In  the  mean 
time,  Tim  continued  his  visits  to  Kate,  Sometimes,  at 
.in  interval  of  a  fortnight ;  at  other  times  but  a  week 
would  elapse ;  then  this  short  week  began  to  appear  an 
entire  month ;  finally,  weeks  were  reduced  to  days,  and 
days  to  hours,  and  Tim  was  not  satisfied  unless  he  paid 
a  visit  at  least  twice  a  day. 

The  gossips  of  the  city  were  thus  furnished  with  a 
new  theme  to  run  riot  with,  and  Tim  and  Catherine 
were  bandied  about  at  a  merciless  rate.  Some  thought 
it  passing  strange — others  thought  it  natural  enough. 
"Did  you  hear  Mr.  Wilberforcc  was  courting?"  said 
one  ;  "  Did  you  know  Miss  Catherine  was  engaged  7" 
said  another ;  "I'll  bet  my  life  they  will  be  married !" 
"I  know  she  has  turned  him  off!"  "She  will  never 
have  him  in  the  world,"  said  a  third,  *'  for  she  is  already 
engaged  to  her  cousin  Tony."  And  thus,  Tim  was 
known  to  be  courting,  engaged,  turned  off  and  jilted, 
before  he  himself  had  ascertained  what  his  futc  would 
be ;  but  the  latter  opinion,  that  he  was  certainly  turned 
off,  gained  the  more  currency,  particularly  as  our  friend 
was  suddenly  culled  off,  by  business,  to  a  distant  city, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  for  several  months. 
The  busy  bodies  could  not  but  notice,  with  what  a  heavy 
heart  he  departed,  and  there  could  be  no  possibility  of 
doubt  about  it.  Tim  had  certainly  received  his  walking 
papers.  No  matter,  friend  Tim,  thou  must  learn 
"  What  it  le  to  admire  and  to  lore, 
And  to  leare  her  we  love  and  admire." 

My  best  wishes  attend  thee  wherever  thou  gocst. 

Mast  persons  would  suppose,  tluit  niter  the  honest 
denial,  and  the  decent  ducking  Tony  had  obtained,  that 
the  ardor  of  his  love  would  have  been  somewhat  cooled, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  the  last  person  who  would 
ever  have  attempted  again  to  mention  love  in  Cathe- 
rine's presence.  Not  so,  Tony.  He  had  been  more 
than  once  rejected  already  by  his  cousin,  but  because 
they  were  cousins,  and  Catherine  had  always  treated 
him  kindly,  Tony  was  still  induced  to  harbor  hope, 
when  almost  any  other  person  would  only  have  wel- 
comed despair.  He  found  it  impossible  "  to  look  and 
not  to  love."  He  was  one  of  those  luckless  wights,  who 
love  and  arc  not  beloved,  and  yet  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  give  up  the  loved  object — who,  though  driven 
from  the  presence  of  their  fair  ones,  continue  to  cast  a 
lingering  look  behind,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  relenting 
compassion.   lie  reminded  me  of  the  glowing  descrip* 
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tion  of  Lot's  wife,  once  given  by  an  humble  divine, 
■when  he  endeavored  to  explain  to  his  flock  why  it  wns 
that  she  continued  to  look  back  as  she  fled  from  the  ill- 
fated  Sodom.  "  Ah,  my  brethren,"  he  said,  "  no  doubt 
the  good  woman  had  a  pleasant  little  garden  there,  fill- 
ed with  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  the  remembrance  of 
her  greens,  and  her  turnips,  her  potatoes,  tomatoes,  her 
squashes  and  beans,  about  which  she  had  experienced 
many  moments  of  anxiety  and  vexation,  caused  her 
heart  to  cling  to  the  world,  and  so  from  the  top  of  every 
little  knob,  she  looked, — and  looked, — and  there  she 
stands,  a  pillar  of  salt."  If  Tony  but  received  a  look 
of  recognition,  it  was  sufficient  encouragement  for  him- 
If  he  accidentally  received  a  civil  bow,  in  return  for  a 
gracious  smile,  he  would  imagine  himself  welcomed  to 
her  arms.  If  he  offered  his  hand,  and  she  did  not  put 
her  arms  akimbo,  and  look  like  a  very  virago,  he  would 
return  the  next  morning,  and  if  he  was  again  told  of 
friendship  merely,  Tony  would  only  express  his  aston- 
ishment, and  say,  "  Why  then  did  you  give  me  such 
encouragement, — why  did  you  look  in  that  way  ?" 
Look  in  that  way  !  Now  the  fact  is,  no  matter  which 
way  Catherine  might  have  looked,  it  would  have  been 
all  the  same  to  Tony.  If  she  looked  mild  and  placid, 
or  fierce  and  acid  ;  if  she  had  been  pensive  and  musing, 
or  laughing  and  romping ;  had  she  looked  out  of  her 
right  eye  athwart  her  nose,  or  out  of  her  left  athwart 
her  shoulder,  or  had  she  not  looked  at  all,  "  like  Poddy, 
when  he  shut  his  eyes  to  peep  in  the  glass,  to  sec  how 
he  looked  when  asleep,"  Tony  would  have  discovered 
ample  cause  for  indulging  in  hope  in  each  smile,  frown, 
curl  of  the  lip,  or  piny  of  a  muscle.  But  though,  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  hopeless  condition,  he  always  con- 
soled himself  by  saying, 

"  She  gstz'd  as  I  slowly  withdrew, 
My  path  I  could  hardly  discern, 
So  sweetly  she  bade  roe  adieu, 
1  thought  that  she  bade  me  return.'* 

Time  still  moved  onward.  And  Catherine  still  at- 
tracted and  received  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld 
her.  One  day,  as  she  was  seated  alone  in  her  parlor, 
in  a  somewhat  melancholy  mood,  (for  it  wns  a  rainy, 
dreary  day,)  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  her  back  to  the 
door,  and  her  head  leaning  against  the  sash  of  the  win- 
dow, she  began  to  hum  to  herself  a  little  song  a  friend 
had  lately  given  her.  She  would  sing  a  line  or  two, 
and  pause,— and  then  again  would  raise  her  mellow 
voice. 

"  If  he  return  not,  ah,  she  said, 
I'll  bid  adieu  to  Mope  to-morrow." 

And  this  was  sung  with  so  much  feeling,  you  could 
plainly  see  her  heart  had  given  utterance  to  its  inmost 
sentiments.  Her  singing  was  so  sweet,  we  might  truly 
say, 

"  It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 
The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard." 

The  notes  however  died  away,  and  Kate  still  sat  in  a 
seeming  reverie.  When  we  are  fairly  in  one  of  these 
musing  moods,  we  will  sit  for  hours,  without  being  able 
to  tell  upon  what  object  our  eyes  or  thoughts  have  been 
so  keenly  rivelted.  Our  senses  seem  to  be  closed  against 
ordinary  impressions.  At  any  rate,  while  Cutherine 
continued  thus  leaning,  some  one  walked  lightly  into 
the  room,  and  discovering  he  wo3  not  noticed,  gently 
placed  his  hands  over  her  eyes  without  speaking. 


"Now,  cousin  Tony,"  said  Kate,  "none  of  you  - 
tricks  ;  I  am  not  in  a  humor  for  trifling  to-day."  Tony 
was  not  satisfied  with  feeling  cousin  K.ity's  eyes,  but 
turning  her  head  gently  back,  was  feasting  on  the  race, 
which  a  little  vexation  had  slightly  ruffled.  "  I'll  pay 
you  for  this,"  Tony,"  she  said,  in  a  sprightlier  tone,  "  I 
know  it  is  you,  so  let  me  go."  Tony  had  often  played 
this  trick  before.  "  I  thought,  after  what  passed,"  said 
Kate,  and  she  was  about  saying  something  harsh,  but 
checking  herself,  she  added,  "Never  mind,  Tony." 
"  Indeed,  Kate,  it  is  not  Tony,"  said  the  gcutlcman, 
releasing  his  prisoner. 

Reader,  you  have  seen  blushes'  Had  you  been  with 
me  that  day,  you  would  have  witnessed  "  smiles  play* 
ing  with  dimples,  suffused  with  blushes,  Aurora  alone 
could  rival."  You  would  have  seen  surprise  and  joy 
chasing  away  sorrow  from  a  pensive  brow  ;  and  from 
the  "joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem,"  you 
would  have  sworn  that  these  were  acknowledged  lovers. 

**  Oh,  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart." 

Who  do  you  think  could  have  thus  intruded  and  taken 
such  a  liberty,  other  than  cousin  Tony  ?  It  was  our  old 
friend  Timothy  Wilberforce,  returned  from  his  travels. 

Any  one  of  ordinary  comprehension,  who  could  have 
witnessed  this  meeting,  and  seen  these  looks,  would 
have  felt  no  hesitation  in  making  affidavit  to  the  fact, 
that  Kate  had  not  only  never  rejected  Tim,  bol  that 
they  were  upon  pretty  reasonable  terms. 

Some  of  my  fair  readers,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  al- 
ready determined,  if  any  engagement  actually  existed, 
that  Tim  was  a  cold,  phlegmatic,  inanimate  being,  or 
he  would  have  kissed  her  at  every  hazard.  I  know  one 
young  lady,  who  jilted  a  beau,  because  he  never  offer- 
ed to  salute  her, — she  "  had  no  idea  of  icicles" — not 
she.  And  I  know  another,  who  swears !  (ladies  never 
swear,)  who  "  vows,  'pon  honor,  she  would  turn  off  any 
man  under  the  mm,  who  would  have  the  presumption 
to  approach  her  with  such  an  intention  even."  But  if 
the  doors  were  closed,  blinds  drawn,  and  they  were  all 
ilonc,  and  she  was  sure  nobody  could  see  them,  I  rather 
think  it  would  not  be  quite  as  shocking  as  some  people 
might  imagine.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  madam,  Tim  was 
excessively  remiss  on  this  occasion,  but  he  must  be  ex- 
cused, because,  just  as  he  was  in  the  very  act,  with  one 
hand  under  Kaly's  chin,  and  the  other  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  just  as  her  little  lips  began  to  crimson,  in 
came  Katy's  dear  old  aunty !  I  lake  my  oath,  I  would 
have  gone  the  whole  figure,  and  old  aunt  Tabby  might 

have  gone  to  the  .  (I  beg  pardon.)  Tim  and  Kate 

took  it  out  in  looking,  and 

"  In  the  large  dark  eyes  mutual  darted  flame," 

enough  was  said  and  fell  to  compensate  the  loss. 

Now,  you  must  understand,  that  for  some  cause,  I 
never  could  divine  what,  aunt  Tabby  had  taken  up  a 
mortal  antipathy  to  our  friend  Tim ;  indeed,  she  was 
his  evil  genius,  and  she  always  managed  to  step  in,  at 
the  very  moment  of  all  others,  when  her  company  was 
least  desired.  If  he  paid  a  morning  visit,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  kindly  dropped  off  one  by  one,  (each,  by 
the  bye,  making  a  lame  excuse  for  his  or  her  absence,) 
just  as  Tim  would  draw  up  his  chair  close  along  side, 
and  begin  those  endearments,  which  all  know  how  to 
use,  but  few  to  express, 
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"  The  gentle  pressure  and  the  thrilling  touch, 
The  least  glance,  better  understood  thaa  word*," 

in  would  pop  aunt  Tabby,  and  down  she  would  sit, 
like  a  cat  nt  a  link,  and  sit  there  for  hours.    Oil  how 
Tim's  hcurl  would  Nicken.  If  he  mudc  an  evening  call, 
and  sat  till  all  the  family  retired  to  repose,  good  aunt 
Tabby  did  not  think  it  proper  for  young  ladies  to  be 
left  alone  with  young  gentlemen  ;  such  things  were  not 
tolerated  in  her  day.   Thus  did  the  old  lady  keep  her 
nightly  vigils,  rattling  away  about  ten  thousand  foole- 
ries, and  fretting  honest  Tim  more  than  a  legion  of 
devils,  and  at  last,  nfler  vainly  spending  the  evening, 
the  poor  fellow  would  slowly  depart,  growling  smother- 
ed curses : 
"  So  turns  the  lion  from  the  nightly  fold, 
Though  high  in  courage,  end  with  hunger  bold, 
Long  gulled  by  herdsmen,  and  long  vexNl  by  hounds, 
Stiff  with  fatigue,  and  fretted  sore  with  wounds : 
The  darts  ny  round  him  from  an  hundred  hands, 
Aral  the  red  terror*  of  the  blazing  brands : 
■Till  late,  reluctant,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Sour  he  depart*,  and  quit*  the  uuustcd  prey." 

Some  readers  will  say,  "what  difference  would  it 
make  if  aunt  Tabby  was  present  ?"  I  set  all  such  down 
as  utter  boobies;  for  if  any  one  could  carry  on  a  court- 
ship, or  after  engagement  could  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  his  intended,  when  the  "  Mother  of  Vinegar"  was 
present,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  maid,  and  that  old  muid 
a  sworn  enemy,  I  would  unhesitatingly  pronounce,  that 
Cupid  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Tim  and  Kate  however,  found  opportunities,  at  other 
times,  to  elude  even  the  vigilance  of  aunt  Tabl  y,  and 
the  old  lady  finding  matters  were  going  on  swimmingly, 
in  spile  of  her  interruptions  and  vigils,  only  became  the 
more  determined  to  break  off  the  match,  if  it  could  by 
possibility  be  accomplished.  The  dear  old  lady  never 
failed  to  whisper  into  Katy's  ear,  every  idle  slander 
that  the  fertility  of  her  own  mind  enabled  her  to  invent, 
or  that  she  accidentally  picked  up  among  the  malicious 
gossips  of  the  neighborhood,  and  more  than  once  Katy's 
faith  had  been  shaken  by  her  plausible  inventions. 
Nevertheless,  as  yet,  Tim  was  smoothly  gliding  on  the 
unruffled  wave  of  happiness ;  all  was  quiet  and  calm, 
and  but  a  few  days  had  elapsed  since  Kale  appointed 
the  period  for  the  consummation  of  their  nuptials. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  Tim  and  little  Molly 
were  engaged,  my  readers  will  remember  how  Tim  en- 
deavored to  break  the  matter  to  his  mother.  How  he 
began  with  a  desire  to  have  the  old  house  in  which  they 
lived,  newly  painted,  and  how,  before  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  do  so,  the  matter  was  suddenly  termina- 
ted, by  the  unlucky  intrusion  of  a  smal I  friendly  epistle, 
which  not  only  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  paint  the 
house,  but  actually  caused  Tim  to  kick  up  more  dust 
and  soot,  than  could  be  effaced  by  the  best  coal  of 
English  lead  that  could  be  procured. 

At  the  present  juncture,  the  first  intimation  the  old 
lady  had  of  the  matter,  was  afforded  her  by  an  army 
of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  stone-masons  and  painters, 
scaling  her  house  with  ladders  and  scaffolds,  and  turn- 
ing the  whole  concern,  topsy  turvy,  from  the  garret  to 
the  cellar.  Here  ran  the  painters  devils,  rubbing  every 
thing  with  sand  paper ;  there  shouted  the  bricklayer, 
"mortar!  bricks  here!"  Here  whistled  the  carpenter, 
and  jarred  the  old  limbers  with  his  hammer,  banging 
and  wliacking  away  with  the  force  of  a  giant. 


"  In  the  name  of  common  sense,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"good  people  what  do  you  mean  7"  If  ever  you  saw  a 
hen  fluttering  when  a  hawk  made  a  sudden  dart  at  one 
of  her  brood,  you  would  have  some  idea  of  the  old  lady 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  It  was  as  plain  as  the 
nose  in  her  face,  that  something  was  to  pay,  and  she 
half  suspected  what  it  was  ;  but  that  Tim  should  go  to 
work  without  any  consultation  was  unaccountable,  and 
more  than  that,  it  was  unreasonable.  She  hallooed  for 
Tim ;  he  was  not  forthcoming.  She  asked  the  c  trpen- 
ler  what  he  was  about?  "  Mr.  Wilberfbrce  had  ordered 
him  to  mend  every  thing  that  required  mending."  She 
inquired  of  the  bricklayer  what  he  was  doing?  "Mr. 
Wilbcrforcc  told  him  to  cap  the  chimnies,  relay  ihe 
hearths  and  mend  the  whole  concern."  She  asked  the 
painter  what  he  meant  by  all  this  preparation?  "  Mr. 
Wilbcrforcc  sent  him  to  paint  the  house  all  over." 
"  You  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  house,"  said 
Tim's  mother.  "  No— there  was  no  mistake.  It  was  to 
be  done  and  in  the  best  style,  and  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time."  The  old  lady  packed  off  the  servants  in 
all  directions  for  Tim,  and  in  the  mean  time  continued 
fluttering  about,  slowing  away  this  tiling  and  that  thing, 
into  this  hole  and  that  cuddy,  until  she  had  fatigued 
herself  into  a  perfect  fever.  At  length,  Tim  arrived. 
"  My  dear  son,"  said  she,  "  what  in  the  world  has  got 
into  you  ?  Do  you  mean  to  ruin  yourself,  Tim?"  "Mo- 
ther," says  Tim,  kindly,  "I  told  you  I  was  going  to  bo 
married."  "  No  you  did'M."  "  Well,  I  tell  you  so  now, 
and  I  think  our  house  wants  a  little  furbishing."  Now, 
the  old  lady  had  frequently  of  late,  been  charging  Tim 
with  being  in  love  with  Kate,  and  though  he  never  ex- 
actly denied  it,  yet  he  never  had  admitted  it;  and 
though  she  had  no  decided  objection  to  the  match,  yet 
she  never  had  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  and  therefore 
she  sealed  herself  and  began  to  cry.  She  did'nt  ask 
Tim,  who  he  was  to  marry  ?  Where  the  young  lady 
lived  ?  What  she  was  like  ?  Whether  she  had  a  for- 
tune or  not  ?  But  she  sat  down,  as  one  bereft  of  all  hope, 
and  luned  up  her  pipes.  Alas  for  Tim  !  He  had  been 
too  precipitate.  Such  matters  require  some  introduc- 
tion. 

The  truth  was,  nothing  could  give  the  old  Indy  so 
much  happiness,  as  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  Tim's 
comfort  and  felicity,  or  to  know  that  he  was  happy ; 
but  then,  she  and  Tim  had  lived  so  long  together,  now 
that  he  was  going  to  be  married,  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  and  he  were  to  be  divorced  forever,  and  a 
thousand  conflicting  feelings  rushed  into  her  bosom. 
Tim  asked  his  mother  if  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
match?  "No,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  inextinguishable 
grief,  and  then  burst  forth  into  fresh  weeping. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  I  have  told  you  that  the  painters 
were  making  terrible  preparations  for  their  work,  and 
while  Tim  and  his  mother  were  engaged,  as  we  have 
just  seen, — he,  endeavoring  to  soothe  the  old  lady's  un- 
reasonable and  ill-timed  grief,  and  she,  exhibiting  as 
much  woe  as  she  could  possibly  have  done,  had  Tim 
been  wrapped  in  his  winding  sheet  before  her, — one  of 
these  aforesaid  daubers  kept  continually  passing  in  and 
out  at  the  door,  until  he  had  heard  enough  lo  satisfy 
him  that  Tim  was  going  to  bo  married,  and  that  the 
old  lady  was  most  vehemently  opposed  lo  the  match. 
He  had  not  heard  her  deny  her  opposition,  but  he  had 
seen  and  heard  her  weepings  and  waitings,  which  con- 
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vinced  him  lhat  she  would  never  consent  to  the  match 
in  the  world-  So,  on  his  way  home  that  day,  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  his  cousin  Palsy  Wiggins,  and  stopping 
her  in  the  street,—"  Did  you  know,  cousin  Patiy,  thai 
young  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  going  to  be  married  7"  said 
brushy.  "  But  I  teil  you  what,  it  has  kicked  up  a  terri- 
ble rumpus.  I  just  left  the  old  lady,  breaking  her  heart 
about  it,  and  poor  Mr.  Tim  is  in  a  peck  of  troubles." 
Brushy  went  his  way,  and  so  did  cousin  Patty,  but 
meeting  her  dear  friend  Miss  Deborah  Dobbins,  as  she 
was  gossiping  about  the  neighborhood  ;  "  Ah,  my  dear 
Deb,"  says  she,  "  have  you  heard  the  news?  Old  Mrs. 
Wilberforce  says,  she  will  see  her  son  in  his  graTe,  be- 
fore she  will  give  her  consent  to  his  marrying,  and 
what's  more,  Miss  Catherine  Turberville  shall  never 
d  irk  en  her  doors  while  her  head  is  hot.  You  may  rely 
upon  it,  they  will  have  monstrous  work  of  it."  So  off 
posted  the  friendly  Deborah  Dobbins,  to  visit  her  crony, 
good  Miss  Catherine's  dear  aunt  Tabby.  "Aunt  Tab- 
by,*'said  Deb,  "1  am  afraid  I  have  bad  news  to  tell 
you."  "What  is  it  child  7"  "I  know  it  will  distres$you 
to  hear  it,  but  Mrs.  Wilberforce  has  just  heard  that  her 
son  and  your  niece  are  engaged,  and  she  has  told  her 
son,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  that  her  family 
shall  never  be  disgraced  by  such  a  connexion — that 
your  niece  is  beneath  his  notice,  and  if  he  does  not  break 
off  the  match  immediately,  he  never  more  shall  see  her 
face.  Now,  Mr.  Tim  swears  he  will  marry  her  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  and  so  the  whole  house  is  in  an  up- 
roar. If  I  were  Kate,  I'd  let  them  know  who  was  dis- 
graced."—"Beneath  them !"  said  aunt  Tabby,  turning 
up  her  nose  until  it  nearly  twisted  over  the  back  of  her 
head — "Beneath  them,  indeed !"  "Darken  her  doors!" 
"She  disgraced  by  my  niece !"  "She !n 

Gentlo  reader,  you  may  readily  imagine  what  else 
these  good  people  said  and  devised ;  but  while  this  tale 
was  going  the  rounds,  gathering  as  it  rolled,  Tim  had 
entirely  reconciled  his  mother  to  his  intended  marriage, 
and  as  he  unfolded  his  little  plans,  for  his  own  and  her 
future  comfort,  the  old  lady  cheered  up  and  resumed 
her  wonted  good  humor. 

The  next  day,  Tim  as  usual,  called  to  see  his  dearest 
Catherine,  but  he  was  told  she  was  not  at  home  that 
morning.  In  the  evening  he  called  again.  "Miss  Cathe- 
rine was  so  unwell,  she  had  taken  to  her  bed."  Early 
the  day  after,  Tim  called  to  inquire  how  Catherine 
was.  "Tell  Miss  Catherine,"  said  Tim,  "  I  called  to 
see  her,  and  hope  she  is  better."  Tim  rambled  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  house.  "Miss  Catherine  was  not 
so  well."  In  this  way,  Tim  called  for  several  days, 
vainly  hoping  to  see  his  Kate,  or  at  any  rate  to  receive 
some  kind  word  or  message.  At  last,  he  was  honored 
with  the  following  letter. 

"  Richmond,  March  KM*. 
"I  hope  Mr.  Wilberforce  will  pardon  me  for  having 
denied  myself  so  often.  At  first,  it  was  to  me  as  pain- 
ful as  it  could  have  been  to  him,  but  if  he  knew  the 
reason  which  pron  p  ed  the  course  I  have  adopted,  he 
could  not  fail  to  applaud,  what  he  now,  no  doubt,  con- 
demns. In  determining  not  to  see  him  again,  I  have 
consulted  not  only  his  peace,  and  the  felicity  of  those 
dearest  to  him,  but  I  am  convinced,  my  own  happiness 
also.  My  reasons  would  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous — 
but  as  I  cannot  divulge  them,  I  must  bear  the  scoffs  of 
the  world,  for  the  fickleness  and  coquetry  which  my 


conduct  apparently  justifies.  I  hope  my  friend  will  bear 
this  blow  with  becoming  fortitude.  The  determination 
I  have  made  is  painful  to  myself,  but  it  is  irrevocable. 
If  it  will  afford  my  friend  any  satisfaction  to  know,  that 
nothing  that  he  has  said  or  done,  has  produced  this 
sudden  change  in  my  purposes,  I  freely  acknowledge 
the  fact.  He  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  beat  and 
loveliest.  Forgive  me,  as  freely  as  I  acquit  you.  Our 
engagement  is  terminated. 

Catherine  Torsertille." 
Tim  sat  down,— his  elbow  on  the  table,— his  head  on 
his  hand. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
MY  TONGS*  BY  

During  the  very  cold  weather  which  ushered  in  our 
last  spring,  I  was  one  night  sitting  in  my  dormitory, 
before  a  blazing  fire,  luxuriating  in  that  most  selfish  of 
all  pleasures,  vulgo  a  "  brown  study."  There  was 
something  so  indescribably  comfortable  in  my  situation, 
that,  although  I  had  half  a  dozen  unprepared  lectures 
for  the  next  morning  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  found  it 
a  matter  of  utter  impossibility  to  open  a  text  book,  still 
less  to  direct  my  attention  even  for  the  shortest  time  to 
its  contents.  Stretched  in  my  capacious  arm  chair— 
my  feet  toasting  before  the  aforesaid  blazing  fire— I  lay 
listening  with  a  dreamy  sort  of  consciousness,  to  the 
continual,  dull,  unceasing  hum  of  the  falling  snow. 
Regardless  and  entirely  independent  of  the  cold  and 
storm  without,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  fanciful  figures, 
changeable  as  the  images  of  the  Kaleidescope,  which 
the  burning  cools  assumed— in  a  word,  settled  in  that 
position,  a  description  of  which  has  been  so  often  at* 
tempted— and  which  every  roan  who  has  one  jwi-Jrle 
of  soul  about  him  has  often  and  oftentimes  enjoyed,  1 
fell  into  a  long  train  of  reflections  as  absorbing  and  de- 
lightful as  they  were  false  and  illusory.  The  future — 
the  present — the  past— castles  in  the  air — my  far  dis- 
tant home — were  the  most  prominent  and  slrofiirly 
m:\rkcd  imnges  in  the  scenes  which  flitted  across  the 
magic  mirror  of  my  fancy. 

"  I  thought  about  myself  and  the  whole  earth, 

Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  aura. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  hare  birth  ; 

And  then  I  thought  of  earilniuakr*  and  of  *»m  , 

How  many  miles  the  moon  might  hare  In  ginb  , 

Of  air  bu I  loons,  and  of  the  many  bars 

To  perfect  knowledge— of  the  bound  leaf  ikjea," 

I  know  not  how  long  I  had  been  in  this  situation,  when 
my  dreaming  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  a  mast  sin- 
gular manner.  My  tongs,  which  were  but  little  removed 
from  the  direct  line  of  my  vision,  seemed  suddenly  to 
become  extremely  uneasy.  The  simple,  unoffending 
tongs,  which,  except  when  used,  had  quietly  occupied 
their  allotted  station  in  the  corner  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion, appeared  to  be  seized  with  a  strange  propensity 
for  locomotion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  altering  the 
figure  of  their  outward  self  in  a  manner  singular,  won- 
derful, unaccountable.  The  general  appearance — the 
utmd  ensemble"  was,  it  is  true,  nearly  the  same,  bat 
still  there  seemed  to  have  been  effected  a  certain  change, 
which  attracted  my  wandering  attention  rather  more 
immediately  towards  them.  You  may  smile  perhaps, 
and  say  that  either  I  was  rather  light  headed,  or  that  I 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  dreaming  in  reality. 
But  there  before  my  eyes,  which  were  as  wide  awake 
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as  they  are  at  this  moment,  upon  the  round  knob  which 
I  had  so  often  and  so  unceremoniously  grasped,  was  a* 
quaint  and  humorous  a  face  as  ever  came  from  the  pen- 
cil of  Hogarth.  A  slight  glance  now  gave  me  an  in- 
sight into  the  whole  figure.  Imagine  the  long  spindle 
legs  cased  in  a  pair  of  rusty  looking  "  shorts"— the  body, 
what  little  there  was  of  it,  surrounded  by  one  of  l  ose 
comfortable  old  garments,  which  have  been,  not  inaptly 
denominated  quaker  coats— and  the  rest  of  the  cloth- 
ing in  strict  keeping  with  a  style  which,  all  who  cau 
recollect,  or  even  have  heard  much  of  the  good  old  days 
of  our  grandfathers,  will  at  once  recognise.  Just  ima- 
gine, I  say,  this  odd  figure,  thus  garmented  up,  and  you 
will  form  a  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  my 
visiter— (For  I  cannot  believe  it  was  the  same  bona 
fiih  pair  of  longs,  which  are  now  so  peacefully  re  osing 
before  me.)  The  first  glance  was  sufficient  for  an  in- 
troduction. A  slight  start  on  my  side,  and  a  familiar 
"  at  home"  sort  of  nod  on  his— and  all  was  settled.  His 
first  motion  was  to  scat  himself  on  my  fender,  where  he 
deliberately  crossed  his  legs — his  first  remark  was  on 
the  subject  that  last  engaged  my  thoughts.  A  voice 
tweet  and  delightful  as  the  first  waking  notes  of  distant 
serenade,  but  perfectly  full  and  distinct,  stole  over  my 
enraptured  sens  s. 

"  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have 
been  listening  to  your  thoughts  for  the  last  half  hour. 
But  know"  said  he,  a  little  pompously  I  ihoughl,  "that 
if  your  breast  had  in  it  the  imaginary  window  of  Mo- 
mus,  your  slightest  meditations  would  not  be  more 
plain  and  open  to  inspection  than  they  are  to  me  now. 
They  have  been  running  rather  in  a  scattered  and  un- 
connected manner,  but  like  those  of  most  young  men, 
they  are  principally  directed  to  your  own  future  destiny 
and  the  choice  you  are  to  make  with  regard  to  your 
pursuits  and  efforts  hereafter.  In  a  word,  as  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  yourself,  you  are  weigh- 
ing the  comparative  advantages  of  political  and  literary 
fame.  Both  are  sufficiently  attractive,  but  to  most 
young  men,  and  particularly  to  those  of  your  country, 
the  former  is  especially  enticing.  Perhaps  there  are  at 
times,  doubts  resting  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  whe- 
ther these  attractions  are  not  far  greater  in  anticipation 
than  the  reality  would  authorize.  Even  if  these  doubts 
were  well  founded,  I  would  not  attempt  to  dump  your 
bright  and  delightful  hopes,  by  pouring  into  your  ears 
the  dull,  cold  voice  of  a  desponding  prophesy.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  pleasure  of  possession  is  real, 
and  though  in  our  ignorance  we  sometimes  decide,  that 
when  a  balance  is  struck  between  the  bitter  and  sweet, 
in  that  mixture  called  the  enjoyment  of  honors,  it  is 
heavy  in  favor  of  the  former — though  we  hear  the  pur- 
suit after  worldly  honors  daily  decried  as  a  chase  after 
some  gaudy  and  painted  insect,  which,  when  gained 
with  difficulty,  when  grasped  with  all  the  fervor  and 
delight  of  gratified  success,  vanishes  from  the  sight  and 
leaves  nothing  behind  but  the  pain  and  agony  of  it* 
sting — though  men  who  have  never  enjoyed  them,  often 
condescend  to  pity  their  unhappy  possessors — still  do 
I  assure  you  that  possession  is  dclightful-^vcn  as  de- 
lightful perhaps  as  your  Wildest  dreams  may  have 
painted  it.  The  very  eagerness  with  which  all  strive 
for  it,  who  can  do  so  with  any  probability  of  success — 
the  unconquerable  perseverance  with  which  they  hold 
it  when  obtained— are  sufficient  proofs  that  it  is  worth 


tho  pursuit,  and  well  rewards  the  winner.  But  you 
have  already  decided  on  this  point ;  perhaps  your  only 
doubts  are,  upon  which  of  the  two  principal  (and  in  the 
present  peaceful  days,  I  may  almost  say  only,)  roads  to 
honor,  will  a  man  find  the  best  reward  for  the  necessary 
exertions  required  to  obtain  it. 

"  The  Hill  of  Fame  on  which  your  attention  is  fixed, 
is  divided  into  two  summits.  To  the  one  every  step  of 
the  path  is  plain,  and  open  to  your  view.  You  are  at 
once  sensible  of  the  enjoym^  nts  as  well  as  the  difficul- 
ties, which  arc  found  in  the  various  parts  of  the  ascent, 
while  those  who  journey  upward  are  seen  by  all  from 
the  moment  they  start.  You  perceive  along  this  path 
the  most  delightful  pleasures  awaiting  those  who  may 
be  so  happy  as  to  roach  them — and  increasing  in  num- 
ber as  they  rise.  But  you  see  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  every  kind  interspersed  among  them  and  also  in- 
creasing to  the  very  top.  The  flowers  when  plucked 
have  ollcn  a  poisonous  insect  enclosed  in  them— the 
finest  fruit  grows  upon  precipices  the  most  steep  and 
frightful — or  when  gathered  "  turns  to  ashes  in  the 
mouth."  Yet  in  spite  of  these  dangers  you  see  many 
rising  free  and  uninjured,  higher  and  higher,  till  they 
attain  even  to  the  summit.  But  here,  though  pleasures 
are  more  abundant,  the  dangers  are  likewise  increased — 
though  the  flowers  arc  more  beautiful  and  more  nume- 
rous, the  fruit  large,  and  more  delicious — the  poison  is 
also  more  deadly,  the  precipices  arc  higher,  and  the  fall 
from  them  more  certainly  fatal.  But  still  is  that  sum- 
mil,  bright  and  glorious  as  it  is — the  brilliant  object  on 
which  is  fixed  the  ardent,  anxious,  devoted  gaze  of  all 
who  toil  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  This  is  the  Hill 
of  Political  Fame.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other ;  it 
presents  us  quite  a  different  aspect ;  its  sides  and  bot- 
tom are  covered  with  a  dim  mist,  through  which  no  ob- 
jects are  distinctly  seen  ;  we  can  only  perceive  that  the 
way,  though  extremely  steep  and  laborious,  is  as  free 
from  the  precipices  and  dangers  of  tho  first,  as  it  is  de- 
prived of  its  pleasures  and  enticements.  Those  who 
ore  toiling  on  their  way  to  its  summit,  have  nothing  to 
cheer  them  in  their  dreary  task  but  the  prospect  of  the 
bright  vision  above  them — which  like  the  beacon  signal 
to  tho  worn  mariner,  holds  out  comfort  and  repose — 
cheering  and  inspiring  him  with  fortitude — nerving  his 
limbs  with  new  vigor,  and  instilling  renewed  hope  into 
his  heart.  Nor  do  you  sec  them  assailed  by  many  im- 
minent perils ;  yet  many  faint  and  sink  on  their  tedious 
way — and  few,  very  few  are  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the 
bright  summit  which  rears  its  head  above — free  from 
the  shades  and  mists  which  envelope  the  skies— bril- 
liant and  glorious  as  its  opposite  neighbor,  and  at  the 
same  time  undisturbed  by  its  dangers.  Even  of  those 
who  do  ultimately  reach  this  rich  goal  of  their  hopes— 
this  happy  end  of  their  labors — how  very  few  enjoy 
their  hard  earned  rewards — many  of  them  supported 
alone  by  their  hopes  on  their  wearisome  journey — fall 
as  soon  as  they  reuch  the  top,  and  gain  only  after  death 
the  glorious  distinction  for  which  they  spent — to  which 
they  devoted  their  lives.  This  is  the  Hill  of  Literary 
Fame. 

"  And  now  examine  each  and  decide  for  yourself,  which 
you  will  choose  as  the  scene  of  your  future  efforts — 
choose,  and  pursue  that  choice  with  determination. 
One  road  alone  can  you  follow.  Some,  it  is  true,  have, 
when  tired  of  the  one,  pursued  the  other  for  a  time. 
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But  no  man  ever  reached  the  top  of  both.  You  are  then 
to  decide  in  favor  of  me,  and  having  decided,  steadily 
to  pursue  it,  or  content  yourself  with  remaining  unno- 
ticed in  the  crowd  which  fills  the  plain  beneath.  Thai 
you  may  form  your  decision  more  correctly,  look  into 
the  history  of  those  who  have  sought  and  gained  pre- 
eminence, in  either  kind  of  fame.  Let  us  then  (laying 
aside  our  metaphors)  judge  from  past  history,  and  by 
that  let  your  future  course  be  decided.  lit  the  histories 
of  those  who  have  even  stood  highest  as  writers,  poets, 
Sue.  you  often  find  much  calculated  to  disgust  you  with 
the  pursuit  which  they  followed — how  little  do  you  find 
to  envy  in  the  lot  of  the  beggar  Homer — the  blind  and 
balf starved  Milton — the  miserable  Otway  dying:, choked 
with  the  morsel  of  food  which  he  liad  begged  of  a  friend ; 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  kc.  It  is  true,  that  in  contrast  to 
these  we  may  name  Newton,  Bacon,  Shakspcare,  By- 
ron, who  succeeded  in  gaining  during  (and  some  of 
them  early  in)  their  lives  the  fame  they  so  eagerly 
sought.  But  more  numerous  are  the  instances  on  record, 
where  literary  merit  has  been  unre warded  except  by 
posthumous  renown.  Of  genius  the  most  brilliant — ol 
minds  the  most  powerful,  which  have  gained  their  hard 
earned  mede  of  praise— when  their  bodies  were  moul- 
dering in  the  grave — when  the  head  which  conceived, 
and  the  hand  which  penned  their  bright  aspirations,  as 
well  as  the  heart  which  so  ardently  beat  for  glory  and 
honor — have  mingled  with  the  dust,  alike  unmindful 
and  indifferent  to  praise  or  reproach,  to  fame  or  obloquy. 
When  the  bright  elherial  spirit,  which  once  so  strongly 
throbbed  for  a  "  name  among  men,"  has  taken  its  flight 
to  a  truer  home,  where  the  glory  of  this  world  is  noth- 
ing— then  is  paid  to  the  memory  the  honor  which  the 
man  deserved— which  would  have  made  him  so  com- 
pletely happy.  His  life  perhaps  was  sj>ent  in  grinding 
poverty,  in  misery  and  wretchedness,  imbittered  by 
that  chill  cold  neglect  of  the  world,  which  so  withers 
the  sensitive  heart — for  what?  A  name  after  death. 
Let  us  turn  from  this  dismal  picture,  to  the  other.  Hers 
at  least,  are  some  substantial  pleasures,  however  they 
may  be  alloyed  by  the  attendant  evils,  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties. Here  at  least,  honor  is  nearly  always  ren- 
dered, if  bestowed  at  all,  whilst  it  can  be  appreciated. 
And  now  let  us  see  whether  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
I  have  mentioned,  may  not  be  really  less  than  we  were 
at  first  inclined  to  believe  them,  and  whether  with  care 
they  may  not  be  almost  entirely  avoided.  It  ij  true, 
that  he  who  once  becomes  a  public  servant,  throws  his 
character  in  the  hands  of  every  man,  and  lays  liinw  If 
open  to  the  attacks  of  every  scribbler.  He  is  exposed 
to  the  malicious  accusations  of  men,  who  arc  neither 
able  nor  anxious  to  sec  his  actions  in  their  true  light ; 
his  slightest  faults  held  up  on  high  to  become  marks  of 
scorn  among  men — buls  at  which  every  vindictive  slan- 
derer may  wing  a  poisoned  shaft — even  his  very  vir- 
tues distorted  nnd  perverted  till  they  become  in  appear- 
ance vices.  This  I  grant,  U  the  life  which  all  public 
men  must  lead ;  but  let  not  this  picture  startle  you.  If 
really  innocent,  he  will  rise  above  the  abuse  which  is 
poured  upon  him.  Confident  in  the  great  decision  of  a 
candid  world,  he  is  superior  to  this  sort  of  scandal. 
And  have  wc  not  reason  to  believe  that  here  as  in  other 
cases,  custom  renders  one  indifferent  to  that  which  at 
first  would  make  him  miserable?  And  that  the  most 
•nsitivc  mind  may  soon  begin  to  look  on  these  as  trou- 


blesome insects,  which  may  at  the  time  incommode,  but 
which  should  create  no  lasting  disturbance.  The  best 
proof  of  this,  as  I  have  before  told  you  is,  that  men  who 
have  succeeded  at  all  in  public  life,  will,  however  dis- 
agreeable it  may  appear,  cling  to  it  as  strongly  as  if  in 
this,  lay  the  very  light  of  their  existence.  How  sweet 
it  is  to  have  one's  name  in  the  mouths  of  all — to  be  the 
theme  of  admiration  and  wonder  with  the  crowd — to 
have  power.  But  there  is  even  a  purer  and  better  en- 
joyment How  perfect  the  pleasure  which  animates 
the  bosom  of  the  statesman  when  he  knows  that  to  his 
talents— to  his  efforts — millions  are  indebted  for  their 
greatest  comforts — that  a  whole  nation  looks  up  to  him 

as  their  benefactor—  that  through  his  mean*"  

Mv  visiter  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  a  villainous 
log  of  wood  became  suddenly  discontented  with  its  situ- 
ation and  rolled  out  upon  the  hearth,  scattering  its 
sparks  over  me.  Though  deeply  interested,  my  first 
and  most  natural  impulse  was  to  grasp  the  tongs  and 
set  every  thing  to  rights.  At  the  next  instant  my  re- 
collection returned  and  I  carefully  replaced  them.  But 
it  was  too  late.  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but  the  cold 
and  senseless  instrument.  The  mild  expression  of  the 
features  was  gone — the  quaint  old  figure  had  vanished, 
and  the  faint  Bound  of  that  sweet  voice  melted  away  on 
my  ear,  like  the  dying  ring  of  a  harp,  leaving  me  alone 
and  disconsolate  in  my  solitary  room. 
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TO  MRS.  , 

was  absent  in  the  United  States  Nary.  On  see- 
ing her  in  a  gay  company. 

Canst  thou  forget,  amidst  the  gny  and  heartless, 

One  far  away  whom  thou  hast  vowed  to  loTe? 
Thou'rt  lovely,  and  thou  seemest  pure  and  artless,  v"~- 

And  innocent  and  gentle  as  the  dove. 
Dost  thou  forget,  or  do  thy  blue  eyes  brighten 

Only  with  thoughts  of  his  return  to  thee? 
Dost  thou  the  pains  of  absence  seek  to  lighten, 

In  scenes  like  this  of  mirth  and  revelry  ? 

Ah,  pause  awhile,  mid  sounds  of  song  and  dancing, 

While  thoughts  of  conscious  beauty  paint  thy  cheek, 
While  eyes,  admiring  eyes,  around  thee  glancing, 

Volumes  of  warmest  admiration  speak — 
Think,  if  'tis  well  for  one  whose  faith  is  plighted, 

To  shine  among  the  free  unfettered  gay — 
Think,  should  those  lovely  eyes  with  smiles  be  lighted 

At  homage  which  no  heart  but  one  should  pay  1 

Oh  keep  those  smiles,  so  full  of  light  and  gladness, 
To  welcome  one  whom  thou  canst  call  thine  own  ; 

And  may  no  darkling  shade  of  gloom  or  sadness 
Come  o'er  thy  life,  thou  bright  and  peerless  one ! 

E.  A.S. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaenf  ef. 
Lines  Written  In  an  Album. 

Eliza! — let  thy  generous  heart 

From  its  present  pathway  part  not: 

Being  every  thing  which  now  thou  art, 
Be  nothing  which  thou  art  noL 

So  with  the  world  thy  gentle  ways — 

Thy  unassuming  beauty — 
And  truth  shall  be  a  theme  of  praise 

Forever— and  lore  a  duty.  b.  a.  r. 
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Forth*  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
GRNKRAL  WARREN. 
STORIES  ABOUT  GENERAL  WARREN— By  a  Lsdy  of 
Boston,  IBM,  pp.  113,  limo. 

The  sneers  of  those  grown  up  readers,— who  may 
choose  to  sneer  at  a  review  of  so  very  juvenile  a  book  as 
this,  we  brave,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  it,  and  its  subject, 
somewhat  into  notice — pointing  out  some  phraseologi- 
cal errors— doing  justice  to  its  merits— and,  above  all, 
freshening  the  memories,  if  not  informing  the  minds,  of 
the  less  fastidious  among  our  countrymen,  as  to  a  few 
of  the  incidents  preceding  and  attending  the  commence- 
ment of  that  great  struggle,  of  which  the  cherished  re- 
membrance conduces  so  much  to  preserve  in  American 
bosoms  a  catholic,  American,  liberty-loving  spiriL 
These  incidents  will  be  found  naturally  to  imbody 
themselves  in  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  General 
Warren,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  volume  above  men- 
tioned. Those  who  may  incline  tn  despise  either  so 
simple  a  book,  or  a  narrative  of  (to  them)  such  trite 
facts,  as  these  of  which  we  shall  speak,  are  probably 
not  aware  how  shallow  and  narrow  is  the  knowledge 
existing  through  the  country,  and  even  in  some  minds 
that  claim  to  be  considered  as  enlightened,  with  regard 
to  our  own  history.  "  Mr.  President !" — recently,  at  a 
public  dinner  in  Virginia,  vociferated  a  young  orator  of 
the  Milesian  school— a  lawyer,  we  took  him  to  be — 
"Mr.  President!  I  give  you,  sir,  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  General  Warren,  who  felt  at  the  battle  of 
LEXINGTON !"  And  but  a  few  months  before,  a 
friend  as  dear  to  us  as  ourselves,  and  whose  age  and 
opportunities  should  certainly  have  made  him  know 
belter,  confounded  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  the  times  of  Charles  I  and  II,  with  Norbornc 
Berkeley,  Lord  Botetourt,  yiceroy  of  George  III,  in 
1769  and  1770!  It  would  not  surprise  us,  to  hear  a 
lawyer  or  a  physician — still  less  a  gentleman  at  large — 
talk  of  the  burning  of  Charleston  as  simultaneous  with 
the  battle  of  Sullivan'e  Island,  because  Charleston 
burned  while  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fighting— 
as  44  John  Bull  in  America"  passes  in  half  an  hour  from 
Boston,  where  the  folk  make  wooden  nutmegs,  roast 
witches,  and  bake  pumpkin  pies,  into  Charleston,  where 
they  gouge  and  stab,  drink  mint  juleps,  eat  young  ne- 
groes, and  feed  old  ones  upon  cotton  seed. 

The  narrative  before  us  is  couched  in  a  dialogue,  be- 
tween a  mother  and  her  two  children ;  and,  being  obvi- 
ously designed  for  gentlemen  ami  ladies  not  much  higher 
than  mamma's  rocking  chair,  has  frequently  an  infan- 
tine simplicity  of  style,  that  makes  us  marvel  at  our 
own  moral  courage,  in  daring  to  serve  up  such  a  baby's 
mess.  Convinced,  however,  that  children's  reading  may 
a  fiord  both  amusement  and  instruction  to  grown  people, 
(witness  "Early  Lessons,"  "Frank,"  "The  Parent's 
Assistant,"  "Sandford  and  Merton,"  and  "  Evenings  at 
Home,"  ewmpluribut  aliis;)  believing,  at  any  rale,  that 
among  the  palates  for  which  it  is  our  duty  to  cater, 
there  are  some  youthful  ones  to  which  this  dish  may  be 
both  pleasant  and  useful ;  hoping,  loo,  that  by  having 
her  faults  of  composition  noted,  the  authoress  may  be 
induced  to  cure,  or  44  others  in  like  cases  offending"  be 
moved  to  shun  them,  we  make  the  venture.  Indeed, 
not  only  the  book's  childishness  of  Btyle,  bul  many  of- 
fences far  more  atrocious  in  a  critic's  eyes— sins  against 
grammar,  idiom,  and  good  taste— are  in  great  part  re* 
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deemed  by  the  good  sense  and  justness  of  its  reflections, 
the  interesting  tenor  of  its  incidents,  and  the  virtuous 
glow  it  is  calculated  to  kindle.  The  sins  are  very  many. 
44  Ley,"  used  for  "lit,"  is  wholly  unwarranted — scarcely 
palliated — even  by  the  example  of  Byron,  in  the  Fourth 
Canto  itself:  for  he  was  compelled  by  duress  of  rhyme  j 
a  coercion,  which  the  most  tuneful  and  the  most  disso- 
nant are  alike  powerless  to  resist.  "  Mr.  Warren,  the 
father  of  Joseph,  while  walking  round  his  orchard  to 
see  if  every  thing  was  in  good  order,  as  he  was  looking 
over  the  trees,  he  perceived,"  itc  Here  is  a  nominative 
without  any  verb.  There  is  a  four  or  five  fold  vice  in 
the  second  member  of  the  following  sentence,  in  which, 
as  it  stands,  the  writer  may  be  defied  to  show  a  mean- 
ing :  "  It  often  happens  that  a  mother  is  left  with  a 
family  of  young  children,  and  is  obliged  to  bring  them 
up  without  the  controlling  power  of  a  father's  care ;  it 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  female  so  to  educate  her 
own  mind,  and  that  of  her  daughters,  as  to  enable  her,  if 
she  should  be  placed  in  this  responsible  situation,  to  be 
Me  to  guide  aright  the  minds  of  those  under  her  care." 
Enable  her  to  be  eMe !  Educate  her  own  mind  i  and  that 
of  her  daughters !  Are  they  to  be  supposed  to  have  but 
one  mind  among  them,  as  the  Sirens  had  but  one  tooth  7 
The  use  of  educate  for  (rain,  is  a  match  for  the  French- 
man's blunder,  who,  finding  in  the  Dictionary  that  to 
preu  means  to  squeete,  politely  begged  leave  to  tqueeze 
a  lady  to  sing.  44  Enable  tica."  Enable  whom  ?  Why 
herself  and  her  daughters :  and  she  should  have  said  so. 
Never,  surely,  was  prosing,  bona  fide,  printed  prosing, 
to  so  little  purpose.  Again :  44  A  mother  should  always 
possess.  ...a  firm  principle  of  action."  Docs  she  need 
bid  one  firm  principle  of  action  ?  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  next  edition  will  say  what  that  one  is  ;  for  it  must 
be  valuable.  A  common  blunder  in  the  rimes  of  the  in- 
finitive mood,  occurs  repeatedly  in  this  book :  44  How  I 
should  have  admired  to  have  gone  to  see  her !"  44  It  would 
have  been  a  pity  for  us  to  have  followed  his  example,  and 
thus  have  lessened,"  &c — "  must  have  ardently  desired 
to  hare  been  present"— 44 must  have  wished  very  much 
to  have  seen,"  &c  We  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  using 
the  word  "admired,"  as  it  is  in  one  of  these  quotations. 
"  Tell  us  if  he  did  get  in,  and  how  he  contrived  to  ?" 
We  protest  against  this  fashion  which  our  Yankee 
brethren  arc  introducing,  of  making  to,  which  is  but  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive,  stand  for  the  infinitive  itself.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  cases,  in  which  we  are  for  going  the 
whole.  41  He  began  to  practice" — 44 1  know  it  was  not 
him" — 44  he  wham  I  told  you  was  the  first  one" — "  to 
respect,  was  added  admiration  and  love" — 44  this  lax 
bore  very  heavy" — 44  soldiers  which" — 44  your  country 
has  much  to  hope  from  you,  both  in  their  counsels  and 
in  the  field."  These  errors,  a  very  moderate  skill  in 
orthography  and  syntax  would  have  sufficed  to  avoid. 
Such  a  vulgarism  as  "nowadays,"  or  such  provincialisms 
as  "  pay  one  single  copper,"  and  44  walked  back  and  forth 
the  room, "  (meaning  to  and  fro,  or  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  room)  would  not  have  occurred,  if  the  author  had 
remembered,  that  the  simplicity  which  suits  children's 
minds,  is  altogether  different  from  vulgarity.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  neat  and  graceful  simplicity  in  writing, 
as  well  as  in  dress  and  manners.  44  They  had  contem- 
plated making  some  attack  on  the  British,  or  at  least  to 
endeavor  lo  destroy  their  shipping."  Contemplated  to 
destroy !  We  will  not  further  pursue  this  unwelcome 
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ask ;  pausing,  short  of  the  middle  of  iho  book,  and 
having  already  passed  over  several  faults  without  ani- 
madversion. Let  the  author  be  entreated  to  gel  the  aid 
of  some  friend  who  is  master  (if  she  is  not  mistress)  of 
grammar  and  taste  enough,  to  reform  these  and  the  other 
errors  of  her  little  work,  and  then  give  us  a  new  edition, 
calling  in  all  the  copies  of  the  first,  that  arc  within  her 
reach. — And  now  to  our  tale. 

Joseph  Waarbn  was  born  in  1741,  in  the  village  of 
Roxbury,  one  or  two  miles  south  from  Boston,  Mass. 
His  father,  a  rich  farmer,  inhabited  a  house,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  visible  ;  and  was  famous  for  raising 
the  best  fruit  in  that  neighborhood.  He  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  one  of  his  own  apple  trees,  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  sons,  of  whom  Joseph,  the  eldest,  was  16,  and 
John,  the  youngest,  was  4  years  old.  This  excellent 
woman  appears  to  have  much  resembled  the  mother  of 
Washington,  in  the  skill  and  care  with  which  she  in- 
fused generous  sentiments  and  virtuous  principles  into 
the  bosoms  of  her  children  :  and  she  reaped  almost  ns 
richly  as  Mrs.  Washington,  the  fruits  of  her  labors. 
Her  sons  passed  through  life,  all  honored  and  loved,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  distinguished.  Her  nature  seems 
to  have  had  more  of  amiable  soilness  than  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's ;  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  blended  something 
of  the  sternness  with  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  a 
Spartan  matron.  Mrs.  Warren's  door  was  always  open 
for  deeds  of  hospitality  and  neighborly  kindness.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  a  lovelier  scene  than  one  paragraph 
presents,  of  the  evening  of  a  well  spent  life,  still  warmed 
and  brightened  by  the  benign  spirit,  which  bad  been  the 
sun  of  that  life's  long  day. 

"  In  her  old  ngc,  when  her  own  children  had  left  her 
"  fireside,  it  was  one  of  her  dearest  pleasures  to  gather 
"  a  group  of  their  children,  or  of  the  children  of  others 
"around  her.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  promote 
"  their  enjoyment,  and  her  benevolent  smile  was  always 
"  ready  to  encourage  them.  On  Thanksgiving-day,* 
"  she  depended  on  having  all  her  children  and  grand 
"  children  with  her ;  and  until  she  too*  80  year*  of  age, 
"  she  herself  made  the  pies  with  which  the  table  was  loaded  ! 
"  Not  satisfied  with  feasting  them  to  their  heart's  enn- 
"  tent  while  they  were  with  her,  she  always  had  some 
"nice  great  pics  ready  for  them  to  take  home  with 
"  them." 

Joseph's  education,  till  his  fourteenth  year,  was  at  the 
public  school  in  Roxbury ;  one  of  those  common  schools, 
which,  from  the  earliest  times  of  New  England,  have 
been  planting  and  nurturing  in  her  soil  the  seeds  and 
shoots  of  virtue  and  freedom.  Even  in  boyhood,  our 
hero  was  manly,  fearless  and  generous :  always  taking 
the  part  of  his  weaker  school-fellows  against  a  strong 
oppressor— always  die 

"  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast, 
The  llule  tyrant  of  his  field*  withstood." 

At  fourteen,  he  entered  Harvard  University.  His  ta- 
lents, perseverance,  gentleness  and  courage,  hero  gained 
him  unrivalled  popularity.  That  he  did  not  acquire  or 
preserve  the  regatd  of  his  fellow  students  by  any  base 


•  Tha*k$givmg-day  Is  In  New  England,  what  Christmas  ii  hi 
the  Southern  Slates  and  England.  It  is  always  in  November, 
on  a  day  fixed  by  Proclamation  or  the  Governor  of  each  State, 
In  each  year.  Christmas,  from  the  anti-Catholic  zeal  of  the  Pu- 
ritan Pilgrims,  is  almost  entirely  neglected ;  being,  with  all  its 
train  of  quips,  crank  a,  gambols  and  mince-pios,  thought  to  savor 
iw  strunrjy  of  iwpcry. 


compliances  with  vice  or  disorder,  the  following  incident 
shews. 

Some  of  them  had  once  resolved  on  some  breach  of 
the  laws,  which,  from  the  sturdincss  of  his  principles, 
they  knew  that  young  Warren  would  disapprove,  and 
by  his  powerful  influence  probably  prevent.  They 
therefore  met  in  an  upper  room  of  the  college,  to  arrange 
their  plans  secretly ;  fastening  the  door  against  him. 
He  found  what  they  were  about ;  and  seeing  the  win- 
dow of  their  room  open,  crept  out,  through  a  scuttle  l'oot, 
upon  the  roof— crawled  to  tho  eaves — and  there,  seizing 
a  water-spout  nearly  rotten  with  age,  he  swung  and  slid 
down  by  it  to  the  window,  and  unexpectedly  sprang  in 
amongst  the  conspirators.  The  spout,  at  the  instant  of 
his  quitting  it,  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground,  and  was 
shivered  to  pieces.  Only  saying,  in  answer  to  the  ex- 
clamations of  astonishment  that  burst  from  his  com- 
rades, "it  stayed  up  just  long  enough  for  my  purpose," 
he  commenced  an  expostulation  against  their  intended 
misdemeanor,  and  succeeded  in  diverting  them  from  iL 

On  leaving  college,  he  studied  medicine,  and  began  to 
practise  at  the  age  of  S3,  just  previously  to  a  visit  of  the 
small  pox  to  Boston,  with  those  fearful  ravages  which 
usually  attended  its  march,  before  the  virtues  of  vacci- 
nation were  known.  Dr.  Warren's  judgment,  tender- 
ness, and  skill,  made  him  pre-eminently  successful  in 
treating  the  disease.  And  it  is  said,  that  his  gentle  and 
courteous  deportment  completely  neutralized  the  usual 
tendency  of  such  professional  success,  to  enkindle  the 
jealousy  of  his  brethren.  His  mild  features  and  win- 
ning smile,  true  indexes,  for  once,  to  the  soul  within, 
gained  every  heart ;  his  knowledge  and  talents  added 
respect  to  love.  Thus,  by  the  same  qualities  which  had 
distinguished  him  at  school  and  at  college,  did  he  ac- 
quire among  his  fellow  townsmen  an  influence  which  no 
other  man  of  his  age  and  day  possessed. 

When  iho  British  Parliament  and  Crown  began,  in 
1764,  that  course  of  unconstitutional  legislation,  which 
was  destined,  after  eleven  years  of  wordy  war,  to  end  in 
a  war  of  blood,  Dr.  Warren  was  among  the  first  to 
stand  forth  for  the  rights  of  America — to  assert,  and  to 
labor  in  demonstrating  to  his  countrymen,  that  the 
power  to  tax  them  (claiming,  as  they  did,  oil  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen)  could  not  exist  in  a  government  of  which 
no 'representatives  of  theirs  formed  a  part.  Fostered 
by  him,  and  by  others  like  him,  the  spirit  of  resistance 
to  tyranny  grew  daily  more  strong.  The  inhabitant* 
of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  of  Boston,  gave  to- 
ken after  token  of  their  fixed  resolve,  to  spurn  the  chain 
which  they  saw  preparing  for  them.  In  1766,  CoL 
Dalrymple  with  two  royal  regiments,  reinforced  after- 
wards by  additional  troops,  entered  that  devoted  town, 
with  more  than  the  usual "  pomp  and  circumstance" 
of  military  bravado ;  and  there  remained  in  garrison, 
to  repress  what  the  king  and  ministry  were  pleased 
to  call  "  the  seditious  temper"  of  the  people.  Never 
was  attempt  at  restraint  more  impotent;  nay,  more 
suicidal.  The  curb,  feebly  and  capriciously  or  unskil- 
fully plied,  served  but  to  infuriate  the  noble  animal 
it  was  meant  to  check  and  guide  :  and  no  wonder  that 
the  rider  was  at  length  unsealed,  and  stretched  in  the 
dust.  The  NeWEnglandcrs — we  should  rather  say,  the 
Americans — were  too  stubborn  to  be  driven,  and  too 
shrewd  to  be  circumvented.  Every  measure  of  tyranny, 
they  met  with  an  appropriate  measure  of  nr&iawjice. 
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Tea  had  been  brought  from  India,  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
unconstitutional  taxation.  They  threw  part  of  it  into 
the  aea ;  another  part  they  hindered  from  being  landed ; 
and  the  remainder  they  excluded  from  use,  by  mutual 
pledges  to  "  touch  not,  taste  not"  "  the  unclean  thing." 
Judges  were  sent  over  to  judge  them— creatures  of  the 
king — the  panders  of  ministerial  oppression.  The  peo- 
ple would  not  suffer  them  to  mount  the  judgment  seat — 
closed  the  court  houses — referred  all  their  differences  to 
arbitrators  chosen  by  ihe  parlies — and  even  so  far  tamed 
the  spirit  of  litigation  and  disorder,  as  to  make  tribunals 
of  any  sort  in  a  great  degree  needless.*  Between  the 
British  troops  and  the  Boston  people,  animosities  soon 
ran  high.  The  soldiers  seized  every  opportunity  to 
exasperate  the  people  :  the  people  assembled  in  mobs, 
to  revenge  themselves  on  the  soldiers.  Amidst  these 
tumults,  Dr.  Warren  repeatedly  exposed  his  life  to 
soothe  and  restrain  his  countrymen.  His  eloquent  per- 
suasions  were  generally  successful.  At  first,  the  more 
violent  would  endeavor  to  repel  him,  and  would  clamor 
to  drown  his  voice.  "While  they  did  this,  he  would 
stand  calmly  and  look  at  them.  His  intrepidity,  his 
commanding  and  animated  countenance,  and  above  all, 
their  knowledge  that  he  was  on  their  side  so  far  as  it 
was  right  to  be,  would  soon  make  them  as  eager  to  hear 
as  he  was  to  speak :  and  finally,  they  would  disperse 
to  their  homes  with  perfect  confidence  that  they  could 
not  do  better  than  to  leave  their  cause  in  such  hands." 
Those  who  seek  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  contending 
factions,  may  always  expect  rough  usage  from  both 
sides.  Warren  incurred  the  occasional  displeasure  of 
his  own  party ;  but  he  did  not  escape  insult  and  out- 
rage from  the  British.  Tlicy  often  called  him  rebel, 
and  threatened  him  with  a  rebel's  doom.  One  day,  on 
his  way  to  Roxbury,  to  see  his  mother,  he  passed  near 
several  British  officers,  standing  in  the  AecJfc,  which 
joins  the  peninsula  of  Boston  to  the  main  land.  Not 
far  before  him  stood  a  gallows.  One  of  the  officers 
called  out,  "  Go  on,  Warren,  you  will  soon  conic  to  the 
gallows  :M  and  tho  whole  party  laughed  aloud.  Walk- 
ing directly  up  to  them,  he  calmly  asked,  which  of  them 
had  thus  addressed  him?  Not  one  was  bold  enough  to 
avow  the  insolence,  and  he  left  them,  crest-fallen  and 

Distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  our  young  physician 
was  repeatedly  called  on  to  address  the  people,  upon 
the  great  and  soul-stirring  topics  of  the  times.  Far  the 
most  interesting  of  these,  was  the  Massacre  of  the  Fifth 
of  March.  Our  authoress  has  passed  too  slightly  over 
this  incident.   Let  us  be  a  little  more  full. 

Insults,  recrimination,  and  outrage,  between  the  sol- 
diers and  citizens,  were  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1770,  consummated,  by  the  former's  firing  upon  the 
latter  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  killing  five  men — 
with  circumstances  shocking  to  humanity.  After  one 
of  the  slain  (Mr.  Gray,)  had  been  shot  through  the 
body,  and  had  fallen  on  the  ground,  a  bayonet  was 
pushed  through  his  skull,  and  his  brains  fell  out  upon 
the  pavement.   This  was  tho  first  bloodshed,  conse- 

•  We  hare  grouped  together  here,  the  events  of  several  years, 
in  the  rapidity  of  our  narrative.  The  dependence  of  the  judge* 
for  their  salaries  on  the  Crotm,  instead  ofon  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures, (whence  we  dale  their  meriting  to  be  called  erratum 
and  pander  t,)  began  in  1773 :  and  the  tea  was  thrown  into  Button 
Harbor,  Dec  l«th,  1771. 


qucnt  on  the  long  festering  irritations  of  the  period. 
The  officer  (CapU  Preston)  who  gave  the  word  "fire  V* 
and  six  of  the  soldiers  who  had  so  fatally  obeyed  it, 
were  in  the  ensuing  October  tried  before  a  Boston  jury : 
and,  defended,  in  spite  of  obloquy,  popular  clamor,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  timid  or  prudent  friends,  by  John 
Adams  and  JosiahQuincy,  Jr.,  were  even  by  that  jury, 
acquitted.  It  grieves  us  that  we  cannot  pause  here,  to 
bestow  a  merited  tribute  on  the  moral  courage  of  tho 
illustrious  counsel  who  dared  defend,  on  the  steady  jus- 
tice of  the  tribunal  that  could  acquit,  and  on  the  virtue 
and  good  sense  of  the  multitude  who,  when  the  first 
paroxysm  of  natural  excitement  was  over,  could  applaud 
that  defence  and  approve  that  acquittal* — horrible  as 
had  been  the  deed — maddening  as  had  been  the  ante- 
cedent circumstances.  But  though  the  killing  happen- 
ed not  to  be  murder,  (because  the  people  had  been  the 
assailants,)  still,  the  violent  destruction  of  five  human 
lives  by  an  armed  soldiery  in  the  streets  of  a  free  and 
peaceful  city,  was  too  impressive  an  example  of  what 
mischiefs  may  come  of  standing  armies  and  lawless 
government,  to  pass  unimproved.  It  was  determined 
to  solemnize  each  anniversary  of  that  day,  by  a  public 
exposition  of  those  mischiefs ;  by  an  oration,  commemo- 
rative of  the  tragedy,  and  of  those  great  principles,  the 
disregard  of  which  had  led  to  its  perpetration.  Warren 
delivered  two  of  these  orations. f  His  first  was  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1772.  It  is  not  contained  in  the  little 
book  now  before  us,  but  we  have  seen  it  elsewhere : 
and  on  reading  it,  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  its  having 
well  nigh  urged  tho  people,  even  at  that  early  day,  to 
forcible  measures.  Its  masterly  argumentation  is  equal- 
led by  its  burning  appeals  to  the  passions.  All  the  four 
first  of  these  orations  had  wrought  so  powerfully  upon 
the  public  mind,  that  the  British  officers  declared  there 
should  be  no  more  of  them  :  and  that  whoever  under- 
took to  deliver  another,  should  do  so  at  the  peril  of  life. 
This  menace  daunted  others,  but  only  roused  Warren. 
Not  wailing  to  be  invited,  he  solicited  the  task  of  address- 
ing the  people  ;  and  prepared  himself  accordingly  for 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  massacre— 1775.  Mean- 
while, the  givings  out  of  the  officers,  and  the  rumors 
among  the  populace,  imported  mortal  hazard  to  him  if 
he  should  persist.  He  persisted  but  lite  more  resolutely. 
Early  in  the  day,  the  Old  South  Meeting  House — 
which,  as  the  scene  of  these  orations,  deserves,  belter 
than  Faneuil  Hall,  to  be  termed  the  cradle  of  liberty — 
was  crowded  to  its  very  porch.   Many  a  devoted  friend 


•  Mr.  Adams  was,  at  the  time,  85  years  old  ;  Mr.  Qulncy  only 
30.  They  were  both  threatened  with  loas  of  friende,  of  popular- 
ity, and  of  all  proepect  of  political  preferment.  The  "  Memoir* 
of  qulncy"  (by  his  son  Joelah,  once  a  prominent  federal  leader 
in  Congreai,  now  President  of  Harvard  Univcreity,)  contain  a 
letter  from  hie  venerable  father,  earnestly  expostulating  upon  tho 
step.  The  young  barrister reply  Is  also  given— a  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  motives,  and  even  of  the  prudence  of  his  reso- 
lution, to  undertake  the  defence.  In  the  success  of  that  defence, 
in  the  universal  approbation  which  soon  followed  it,  and  in  the 
professional  and  political  advancement  ofthe  generous  advocate*, 
they  found  ample  rewards  for  having  breasted  the  storm  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  in  obedience  lo  the  call  of  duty. 

f  The  oration  of  1771  was  delivered  by  James  LoveU  ;  that  of 
1773  by  Joseph  Warren  ;  of  1773,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Church  ;  of 
1774,  by  John  Hancock  ;  of  1775,  by  Joseph  Warren.  These, 
and  eight  others  of  succeed  Log  years,  down  to  1783,  we  have  In 
Mr.  H.  Miles'  inestimable  collection  of"  Revolutionary  Act*  and 
Speeches." 
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of  Warren**  was  there,  determined  to  see  him  safely 
through,  or  to  fall  in  his  defence.    British  officers  and 
soldiers  filled  the  aisles,  the  pulpit  steps,  and  even  the 
pulpit.   Thinking  that  if  he  pushed  through  them  to 
his  place,  a  pretext  might  be  seized  for  some  disturb- 
ance, which  would  take  from  him  and  his  audience  the 
desirable  degree  of  calmness,  he  procured  a  ladder  to  be 
placed  outside,  and  by  it,  climbed  through  the  window 
into  the  pulpit,  just  as  all  were  expecting  his  entrance 
at  the  door.    The  officers  quailed  and  receded,  at  his 
sudden  appearance  and  dauntless  air :  while  he,  far 
from  sure  that  his  first  word  would  not  be  answered  by 
a  bayonet-thrust  or  a  pistol-shot,  addressed  the  silent, 
breathless  multitude.   His  countenance  was  lighted  up 
with  more  than  its  usual  glow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  : 
but  every  other  face  was  pale;  every  auditor  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  throbbings  of  his  own  heart.  The  speech 
is  given  at  length  in  the  appendix  to  the  work  under 
examination ;  from  the  original,  as  we  may  conjecture, 
which,  in  the  orator's  own  hand  writing,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren.  The 
opening  was  brief  and  simple :  but  in  it  we  discern  that 
curbed  energy,  that  impassioned  moderation— une  force 
conttnue,  une  rt$erve  animfe — so  characteristic  of  a  great 
mind,  concentrating  its  powers  for  some  gigantic  effort : 
and  as  he  passes  on  from  the  unaffected  humility  of  his 
exordium  "  to  thc^height  of  his  great  argument,"  we 
have  bodily  before  our  fancy's  eye,  a  nobler  personifi- 
cation of  wisdom,  courage,  eloquence  and  virtue,  than 
Homer  has  displayed  in  the  form  of  Ulysses. 

"  Mi  ever  honored  fellow  citizens, 
"  It  is  not  without  the  most  humiliating  conviction  of 
"  ray  want  of  ability,  that  1  now  appear  before  you ; 
"  but  the  sense  1  have,  of  the  obligation  I  am  under  to 
"  obey  the  calls  of  my  country  at  all  times,  together 
"  with  the  animating  recollection  of  your  indulgence, 
44  exhibited  upon  so  many  occasions,  has  induced  me 
"once  more,  undeserving  as  1  am,  to  throw  myself 
"  upon  that  candor,  which  looks  with  kindness  upon  the 
"  feeblest  efforts  of  an  honest  mind. 

"  You  will  not  now  expect  the  elegance,  the  learning, 
"  the  fire,  the  enrapturing  strains  of  eloquence,  which 
*'  captivated  you  when  a  Lovell,  a  Church,  or  a  Han- 
"  cock  spake:  but  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  with 
"a  sincerity  equal  to  theirs,  I  mourn  over  my  bleeding 
"country :  with  them  1  weep  at  her  distress,  and  witn 
"  them,  deeply  resent  the  many  injuries  she  has  received 
"from  the  hands  of  cruel  and  unreasonable  men." 

Having  laid  down  as  axioms,  the  natural  right  of 
every  man  to  personal  freedom  and  to  the  control  of 
his  property,  the  orator  sketched,  with  a  master's  hand, 
the  history  of  English  America :  and,  deducing  the  right 
of  the  colonists  to  the  soil  from  their  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  and  not  from  the  grants  of  King  James  or 
King  Charles,  (whose  pretended  claims  of  right  lh?y 
undoubtedly  despised — whose  patents  they  probably 
accepted  only  "  to  silence  the  cavils  of  their  enemies," 
and  who  "  might  with  equal  justice  have  made  them  a 
grant  of  the  planet  Jupiter,")  he  proved  by  unanswer- 
able reasoning  the  rights  of  America,  and  painted  in 
deep  and  living  colors  the  usurpations  and  injustice  of 
England.  He  traced  the  progress  of  these  wrongs :  he 
depicted  the  halcyon  pence,  the  mutual  benefactions, 
and  the  common  happiness  of  the  two  countries,  marred 
by  successive  and  heightening  aggressions — reaching, 
at  length,  that  last  aggravation  ahort  of  civil  war—the 
quartering  of  an  insolent,  hireling  soldiery  upon  the 


people,  to  enforce  submission  to  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
tional laws.  The  danger  of  standing  armies,  always, 
to  liberty — the  incompatibility  of  martial  law  with  the 
government  of  a  well  regulated  city — the  certainty  of 
disputes  between  the  soldier  and  the  citixen,  especially 
when  they  are  in  each  other's  eyes,  respectively,  a  rebel, 
and  an  instrument  of  tyranny — all  mode  it  but  just  to 
fear  the  most  disagreeable  consequences.  "Our  fears, 
we  have  seen,"  continued  the  orator,  "  were  but  too 
well  grounded." 

"  The  many  injuries  offered  to  the  town,  I  pass  over 
"  in  silence,  l  cannot  now  mark  out  the  path  which 
"  led  to  that  unequalled  scene  of  horror,  the  sad  remem- 
"brance  of  which  takes  full  possession  of  my  souL 
"The  sanguinary  theatre  again  opens  itself  to  view. 
"  The  baleful  images  of  terror  crowd  around  me,  and 
"  discontented  ghosts,  with  hollow  groans,  appear  to 
"  solemnize  the  anniversary  of  the  Firm  or  March. 

"  Approach  we  then  the  melancholy  walk  of  death. 
"  Hither  let  me  call  the  gay  companion  ;  here  let  him 
"  drop  a  farewell  tear  upon  that  body,  which  so  late  he 
"  saw  vigorous  and  warm  with  social  mirth  ;  hither  let 
"  me  lead  the  tender  mother,  to  weep  over  her  beloved 
"  son  :  come,  widowed  mourner,  here  satiate  thy  grief! 
"  behold  thy  murdered  husband  gasping  on  the  ground  ; 
"  and,  to  complete  the  pompous  show  of  wretchedness, 
"  bring  in  each  hand  thy  infant  children  to  bewail  their 
"  father's  fate:  take  heed,  ye  orphan  babes,  lest,  while 
"your  streaming  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  ghastly 
"  corpse,  your  feet  glide  on  the  stones  bespattered  vith  your 
"father's  brain* !  Enough!  this  tragedy  need  not  be 
"  heightened  by  an  infant  weltering  in  the  blood  of  him 
"  that  gave  it  birth.  Nature,  reluctant,  shrinks  already 
"  from  the  view  ;  and  the  chilled  blood  rolls  slowly 
"backward  to  its  fountain.  We  wildly  stare  about, 
"  and  with  amazement,  ask,  who  spread  this  nam  rvund 
"  ut  7  Has  haughty  France,  or  cruel  Spain,  sent  forth 
"  her  myrmidons  ?  Has  the  grim  savatre  rushed  again 
"from  the  distant  wilderness?  Or  does  some  fiend, 
"  fierce  from  the  depth  of  hell,  with  all  the  rancorous 
"  malice  which  the  apostate  damned  can  feel,  twang 
"  her  destructive  bow,  and  hurl  her  deadly  arrows  at 
"our  breast?  No,  none  of  these.  It  is  the  hand  of 
"  Britain  that  inflicts  the  wound  I  The  arms  of  George, 
"our  rightful  king,  have  been  employed  to  shed  that 
44  blood,  when  justice,  or  the  honor  of  his  crown,  bod 
"  called  his  subjects  to  the  field  ! 

"But  pity,  grief,  astonishment,  with  all  the  softer 
"  movements  of  the  soul,  must  now  give  way  to  stronger 
"  passions.  Say,  fellow  citizens,  what  dreadful  thought 
"  now  swells  your  heaving  bosoms?  You  fly  to  arms — 
"  sharp  indignation  flashes  from  each  eye — revenge 
"gnashes  her  iron  teeth— death  grins  an  hideous  smile, 
"  secure  to  drench  his  jaws  in  human  gore — whilst  ho- 
"  vering  furies  darken  all  the  air !  But  stop,  my  bold, 
"  adventurous  countrymen ;  slain  not  your  weapons 
"  with  the  blood  of  Britons !  Attend  to  reason's  voice. 
"  Humanity  puts  in  her  claim,  and  sues  to  be  again 
"  admitted  to  her  wonted  seat,  the  bosom  of  the  brave, 
"  Revenge  is  far  beneath  the  noble  mind.  Many,  per- 
11  haps,  compelled  to  rank  among  the  vile  assassins,  do, 
"  from  their  inmost  souls,  detest  the  barbarous  action. 
"  The  winged  death,  shot  from  your  arms,  may  chance 
"  to  pierce  some  breast,  that  bleeds  already  for  your 
"  injured  country. 

"  The  storm  subsides :  a  solemn  pause  ensue*:  you 
" spare,  upon  condition  they  depart.  They  go;  they 
"quit  your  city:  they  no  more  sliall  give  offence.  Thus 
44  closes  the  important  drama. 

"  And  could  it  have  been  conceived  that  we  again 
44  should  see  a  British  army  in  our  land,  sent  to  enforce 
44  obedience  to  acts  of  Parliament  destructive  to  oor 
"  liberty  ?  +  *♦♦♦♦*  Our  streets  are  again  filled 
"  with  armed  men  ;  our  harbor  is  crowded  with  ships 
"of  war:  but  these  cannot  intimidate  us:  our  liberty 
44  must  be  preserved:  il  is  far  dearer  than  life—  we  hold 
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"  it  even  dear  as  our  allegiance*  We  must  defend  it 
"  against  tbe  attacks  of friends,  as  well  as  enemies :  we 
**  cannot  suffer  even  Britons  to  ravish  it  from  us.  No 
M  longer  could  we  reflect,  with  generous  pride,  on  the 
"  heroic  actions  of  our  American  forefuthers;  no  longer 
"  boast  our  origin  from  that  far  famed  island,  whose 
"  warlike  aorta  have  so  often  drawn  their  well  tried 
"  swords  to  save  her  from  the  ravages  of  tyranny;— 
M  could  we,  but  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  thought  of 
"giving  up  our  liberty.  The  man  who  meanly  will 
"  submit  to  wear  a  shackle,  contemns  the  noblest  gift  of 
"  Heaven;  and  impiously  affronts  the  God  that  made 
"  him  free." 

Highly  wrought  as  ihcse  passages  may  appear,  they 
accorded,  perfectly,  with  the  minds  to  which  they  were 
addressed. 

It  may  be  doubted,  if  any  scene  of  tbe  kind  ever  pos- 
sessed more  of  the  moral  sublime,  than  that  which  our 
young  countryman  presented,— daring  thus,  amidst 
armed  and  frowning  enemies,  to  denounce  them  and 
their  masters,  and  to  speak  forth  the  startling  truths  of 
justice  and  freedom,  with  the  naked  sword  of  tyranny 
suspended  over  his  head.  The  rising  of  Brutus,  "  re- 
fulgent from  the  stroke  of  Ca*sar*s  fate,"  shaking  his 
crimsoned  steel,  and  hailing Tully  aloud  as  the  "father 
of  bis  country" — Tully's  own  denunciations  of  Catiline, 
Verrea  and  Anthony — or  the  more  illustrious  Philippics 
of  Demosthenes — all  remote  from  personal  danger — the 
objects  of  their  enmity  and  invective  being  absent,  de- 
fenceless, or  prostrate— cannot  be  compared,  for  moral 
sublimity,  with  the  splendid  boldness  of  Warren.  And, 
whatever  classical  anathemas  await  us  for  it,  we  are  he- 
retical enough  to  venture  the  opinion,  that  for  true  elo- 
quence, blended  I  y  pathetic  and  argumentative,  Ait  ora- 
tion outstrips  any  that  we  hare  read  of  Cicero's,  and 
eqvais  aught  that  we  have  seen  of  Demosthenes.  To 
the  moat  effective  effusions  of  the  latter,  indeed,  it  bears 
the  closest  resemblance — rapid,  condensed,  inornate, 
impassioned :  similar,  too,  in  its  result,  if  we  consider 
the  difference  of  their  auditories— the  one  a  mercurial 
mob,  ever  liable  to  be  swayed  by  whim  or  convulsed  by 
passion ;  the  other  a  grave,  reflecting  people,  who  sub- 
jected every  thing— feeling,  imagination,  and  even  the 
love  of  liberty— to  reason.  The  oratory  of  Demos- 
thenes made  the  Athenians  cry  out,  "Let  us  march 
against  Philip!"  When  Warren  ended,  a  glow  of  ad- 
miration and  respect  pervaded  even  the  hostile  bosoms 
around  him ;  but  the  people  of  Boston  were  ready  at 
once  to  abjure  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  For  this, 
however,  affairs  were  not  yet  ripe. 

The  celebrated  Josiah  Q.uincy,  Jr.  was  at  this  time 
in  England,  on  a  mission  of  remonstrance  and  obser- 
vation. His  interesting  letters,  and  more  interesting 
journal,  (for  pari*  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
"  Memoirs"  before  referred  to,)  shewed  his  conviction 
that  the  pending  disputes  must  come  to  the  arbitrament 
of  arms.  His  countrymen,  he  said,  "  must  seal  their 
cause  with  their  blood"  This,  he  was  assured  by 
Warren,  (one  of  his  warmest  and  dearest  friends)  they 
•were  ready  to  da  "  It  is  the  united  voice  of  America" 
(Warren  wrote  him)  "  to  preserve  their  freedom,  or  lose 
their  lives  in  its  defence."  Warren  was  President  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  He  writes 
thus  to  Quincy  concerning  it:  "Congress  met  at  Con- 
cord at  the  time  appointed.  About  260  members  were 
present.  You  would  have  thought  yourself  in  an  as- 
sembly of  Spartans,  or  ancient  Romans,  had  you  seen 


tbe  ardor  of  those  who  spoke  on  the  important  business 
they  were  transacting."  Quinry  remained  but  six 
months  in  England,  and  then  embarked  for  his  home  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  consumption :  having,  as  he  told 
the  seaman  who  attended  his  sick  bed,  but  one  desire— 
that  he  might  live  long  enough  to  have  one  more  inter- 
view with  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren.  His 
prayer  was  not  granted.  He  died  on  ship  board,  just 
entering  Cape  Anne  Harbor,  on  the36lhof  April,  1775,* 
eight  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexington ;  where,  un- 
known to  him,  his  countrymen  had  already  "sealed 
their  cause  with  their  blood." 

Warren  (now  a  brigadier  general  of  the  Massachu- 
setts militia)  was  not  unconcerned  in  that  battle.  Scouts 
of  his  had  notified  him  on  the  ISth  of  April,  that  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  was  to  march  that  night  towards 
Concord:  and  then,  remaining  himself  upon  the  watch, 
he  saw  Colonel  Smith  and  8  or  900  men  embark  for 
Chariest  own.  Knowing  the  stores  and  ammunition  at 
Concord  to  be  their  object,  he  instantly  sent  messengers 
over  the  surrounding  country,  to  give  the  alarm  ;  and 
himself  rode  all  night — passing  so  near  the  enemy,  as 
to  be  more  than  once  in  great  danger  of  capture.  His 
messenger  to  Lexington  was  Col.  Revere ;  who,  on 
suddenly  turning  a  corner  as  he  passed  through  Charles- 
town,  found  himself  close  to  a  party  of  the  British.  In  a 
moment  he  put  his  horse  at  full  speed,  dashed  through 
them,  and  before  they  could  well  ascertain  him  to  be 
a  foe,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  balls  which  they  fired 
after  him.  It  was  his  summons,  that  called  forth  the 
company  of  Lexington  militia,  upon  whom,  about  sun- 
rise on  the  19th,  was  begun  that  bloody  drama,  of 
which  the  progress  was  to  shake  two  continents,  and 
the  catastrophe  to  dissever  an  empire.  Warren,  sleep- 
less and  in  motion  throughout  the  night,  hurried  to  the 
scene  of  action :  and,  when  the  enemy  were  retreating 
from  Concord,  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  hanging 
upon  their  rear,  and  assailing  their  flanks.  By  pressing 
them  too  closely,  he  once  narrowly  escaped  death.  A 
musket  ball  took  off  a  lock  of  hair,  which  curled  close 
to  his  head,  in  the  fashion  of  that  time. 

When  his  mother  first  saw  him  after  the  battle,  and 
heard  of  this  escape,  she  entreated  him  with  tears  not 
again  to  risk  a  life  so  precious.  "  Where  danger  is, 
dear  mother,"  he  answered,  "  there  must  your  son  be. 
.Vow  is  no  time  for  any  of  America's  children  to  shrink 
from  any  hazard.  I  will  sec  her  free,  or  die." 

An  exchange  of  prisoners  was  soon  afterwards  agreed 
on,  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  Charleatown.  Generals 
Warren  and  Putnam  with  two  select  companies  of 
Massachusetts  troops,  repaired  thither  for  the  purpose. 
Here  was  a  touching  scene.  The  British  and  American 
officers,  on  meeting  once  more  as  friends  after  the  recent 
strife  had  so  rudely  sundered  their  long  subsisting  ties 
of  hospitality  and  mutual  kindness,  melted  with  tender- 
ness, and  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.   The  soldiers 


•  Love  for  his  coon  try  and  her  liberties,  may  be  safely  con- 
sidered the  ruling:  passion  of  this  man'*1  pore  and  splendid  and 
too  short  life.  He  displayed  it  aleo  "  strong  In  death."  Hi.»  last 
reported  word*  were  In  a  letter  to  hia  family,  dictated  to  hie  tailor 
nurae ;  In  which  he  breathes  a  dying  wish  for  hia  country.  And 
hia  Will  contains  the  following  clause :  "  I  give  to  my  son,  when 
he  shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  15  years,  Algernon  Sidney's  Works, 
John  Locke's  Works— Lord  Bacon'a  Worka— Oordon'e  Tacitus, 
'  and  Cato*s  Leuera.  May  iho  spirit  of  Liberty  rest  upon  him." 
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caught  the  infection :  and  mingled  tears,  and  hands  cor- 
dially shaken,  softened  for  awhile  the  rugged  front  of 
war.  Putnam  and  Warren  entertained  the  British  as 
guests,  as  sumptuously  as  the  occasion  allowed. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Warren  was  appointed  Major 
General  of  tho  Massachusetts  forces :  but  still  retained 
his  post  as  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  He 
seems  to  have  combined,  with  rare  felicity,  the  qualities 
of  a  civil  and  a  military  leader.  Cool  yet  brave,  gentle 
yet  decided  and  firm,  he  was  precisely  fitted  to  teach 
and  enforce  order  and  discipline.  Mingling  in  the  ranks, 
and  talking  with  individual  soldiers  as  with  brothers, 
he  gained  their  love,  and  infused  into  them  his  own 
ardor  and  sanguine  confidence.  He  acted  with  equal 
talent  in  civil  council.  He  spent  a  part  of  each  day  in 
sharing  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  which  sat  now 
at  Water  town,  ten  miles  northwest  from  Boston.  His 
labors  ended  there,  ho  would  gallop  to  the  camp  at 
Cambridge.  When  the  American  commanders  delibe- 
rated upon  the  seizure  and  fortification  of  Dorchester 
Heights  and  Bunker  Hill,  with  a  view  to  strike  at  the 
enemy's  shipping,  or  to  anticipate  them  in  a  similar 
movement, — Warren  opposed  it.  Our  raw  troops,  he 
thought,  were  not  yet  ready  to  cope  with  tho  trained 
veterans  of  England.  Putnam,  then  commander-in-chief 
at  Cambridge,  thought  differently.  Warren  renewed 
his  opposition  before  the  committee  of  safely  and  the 
council  of  war :  but  when  these  bodies  successively  re- 
solved upon  the  measure,  ho  promptly  gave  his  whole 
heart  to  promote  its  success ;  repealing  his  determina- 
tion, to  be,  himself,  ever  at  the  post  of  greatest  danger. 
On  the  16th  of  June,  when  Col.  Prcscott  received  his 
orders,  and  marched  with  his  thousand  men  to  fortify 
Bunker's  Hill,  the  session  at  Walertown  was  so  pro- 
tracted, that  Warren  could  not  leave  it  until  late  at 
night  So  soon  as  he  could,  he  prepared  to  join  Prcs- 
cott— despite  the  dissuasion  of  his  friends.  To  their 
assurances,  that  most  of  the  detachment,  and  especially 
he— daring  and  conspicuous  as  he  was — would  in  all 
probability  bo  cut  off;  and  that  he  could  not  be  spared 
so  soon  from  the  cause  ;  he  replied,  "  1  cannot  help  it : 
I  must  share  the  fate  of  my  countrymen.  I  cannot  hear 
the  cannon  and  remain  inactive."  Among  the  most 
intimate  of  these  friends,  was  the  afterwards  distin- 
guished Elbridge  Gerry  ;  with  whom  he  lodged  regu- 
larly in  the  same  room,  and,  on  that  last  night,  in  the 
same  bed.  To  him  ; — when  they  parted  after  midnight, 
Warren  uttered  the  sentiment— so  truly  Roman,  and 
in  this  instance  so  prophetic — "  dulce  et  decorum  est, 
pro  patria  mart,"  By  day-break,  he  was  at  the  camp 
in  Cambridge;  where,  finding  that  the  British  had 
not  shewn  themselves,  and  sick  with  an  aching  head, 
from  mental  and  bodily  toil,  he  lay  down,  to  snatch 
a  little  repose.  But  he  was  soon  roused  by  tidings, 
that  the  enemy  were  in  motion:  and  instantly  rising, 
he  exclaimed,  "  my  headache  is  gone."  Others  doubt- 
ed what  the  object  of  the  enemy's  threatened  move- 
ment was.  He  at  once  saw  it  to  be,  the  unfinish- 
ed fortification  upon  Bunker  Hill.  The  committee  of 
safely  (which  sat  in  the  house  where  he  was)  having 
resolved  immediately  to  despatch  a  reinforcement  thi- 
ther, Warren  mounted  his  horse,  and  with  sword  and 
musket,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  strife.  He  arrived  just 
as  the  fight  began,  and  seeking  out  General  Putnam, 
(who  was  already  there)  desired  to  be  posted  where  the 


service  was  to  be  most  arduous.  Putnam  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  seeing  him,  in  a  place  so  full  of  peril: 
"but  since  you  have  come,"  added  he,  "I  will  obey 
your  orders  with  pleasure."  Warren  replied,  that  be 
came  as  a  volunteer — to  obey  and  fight ;  not  to  com- 
mand. Putnam  then  requested  him  to  take  his  stand 
in  the  redoubt,  where  Prescott  commanded,  and  which 
was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  slighter  defence, 
behind  which  Putnam  and  his  men  were  stationed. 
On  his  entering  the  redoubt,  be  was  greeted  with  loud 
huzzas:  and  Prcscott,  like  Putnam,  offered  him  the 
command.  He  again  refused  it ;  saying,  that  he  was 
a  mere  volunteer,  and  should  be  happy  to  learn  service 
from  so  experienced  a  soldier.  We  cannot,  thrilling  as 
they  are  to  our  recollections,  undertake  to  narrate  the 
well  known  particulars  of  that  great  day.  But  we 
commend  the  story,  as  told  by  the  authoress  before  us, 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Our  business  is  with 
General  Warren.  He  was  constantly  active ;  going 
through  the  ranks,  cheering  on  his  comrades,  sharing 
their  perils,  and  plying  his  musket  against  the  advanc- 
ing enemy.  When  the  British  bad  twice  been  driven 
from  the  height,  with  a  thousand  slain  ;  when  the  ex- 
haustion of  powder  and  ball,  leaving  the  Americans  no 
means  of  resistance  but  clubbed  guns,  against  fixed 
bayonets  and  fourfold  numbers,  necessarily  made  the 
third  onset  successful— Warren  was  the  last  to  leave 
his  station.  The  slowest  in  that  slow  and  reluctant  re- 
treat, he  struggled  for  every  foot  of  ground ;  disdaining 
to  quicken  his  steps,  though  bullets  whizzed  and  blood 
streamed  all  around  him.  Major  Small,  of  the  British 
army,  recognized  him  ;  and  eager  lo  save  his  life,  called 
upon  him  for  God's  sake  to  stop,  and  be  protected  from 
destruction.  Warren  turned  and  looked  towards  him: 
but  sickening  at  the  sight  and  the  thought  of  his  slaugh- 
tered countrymen  and  of  the  lost  battle,  again  moved 
slowly  off  as  before.  Major  Small  then  ordered  his 
men  not  lo  fire  at  the  American  General :  but  it  was  too 
late.  Just  as  the  order  was  given,  a  ball  passed  through 
his  head  ;  he  fell,  and  expired. 

His  body  lay  on  the  field  all  lite  next  night.  When 
one  who  knew  his  person,  told  General  Howe  the  next 
morning  thai  Warren  was  among  the  slain,  he  would 
not  believe  it ;  declaring  it  impossible  thai  the  President 
of  the  Congress  should  have  been  suffered  to  expose 
himself  so  hazardously.  An  English  surgeon,  however, 
who  had  also  known  Warren,  identified  his  corpse; 
and,  lo  prove  the  daring  of  which  he  was  capable,  add 
ed,  dial  but  five  days  before,  he  had  ventured  alone 
into  Boston  in  a  small  canoe,  to  learn  the  plans  of  the 
British ;  and  had  urged  the  surgeon  to  enter  into  the 
American  service.  General  Howo  declared,  that  the 
death  of  one  such  adversary  balanced  the  loss  of  500  of 
his  own  men.  Warren's  body  was  buried  with  many 
others,  English  and  American,  near  the  spot  where  he 
fell ;  whence,  sometime  afterwards,  it  was  removed  to 
the  Tremont  burying  ground,  and  finally  to  the  family 
vault  under  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Boston.  His  bro- 
thers, at  the  first  disinterment,  knew  his  remains  by  an 
artificial  tooth,  by  a  nail  wanting  on  one  of  his  fingers, 
and  by  his  clothes,  in  which  he  was  buried  just  as  he 
fell.  His  youngest  brother,  Dr.  John  Warren,  at  first 
sight  of  the  body,  fainted  away,  and  lay  for  many  mi- 
nutes insensible  on  the  grouni   We  draw  a  veil  over 
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of  three  days,  the  dreadful  truth  was  disclosed  to  her. 
Id  General  Warren's  pocket,  an  English  soldier  found 
a  prayer  book,  with  the  owner's  name  written  in  it. 
The  soldier  carried  it  to  England,  and  sold  it  fur  a  high 
price  to  a  kind-hearted  clergyman,  who  benevolently 
transmitted  it  to  a  minister  in  Roxbury,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  restore  it  to  the  general's  nearest  relation. 
It  was  accordingly  given  to  his  youngest  brother,  whose 
son,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  still  retains  it.  It  was  print- 
cd  in  1559,  in  a  character  remarkably  distinct,  and  is 
strongly  and  handsomely  bound. 

If  our  due  space  had  not  already  been  exceeded,  we 
would  include  in  this  sketch  several  other  interesting 
particulars,  connected  with  its  illustrious  subject :  but 
we  must  forbear. 

There  were  ample  contemporaneous  testimonials  to 
the  merits  of  General  Warren.  Amongst  others,  was 
a  vote  of  the  general  Congress,  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  his  memory,  "  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  virtues  and  distinguished  services  ;**  and  that  his 
children  should  be  supported  at  the  public  charge. 
Like  the  prayers  of  Homer's  heroes,  this  vote  was  half 
dispersed  in  empty  air :  the  other  half  took  effect,  so 
far  as  the  annual  payment  of  a  moderate  sum  went, 
towards  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children. 
It  is  not  until  she  has  mentioned  this  fact,  that  our  au- 
thoress bethinks  her  of  saying,  that  General  Warren 
was  married  to  an  excellent  and  amiable  woman,  who 
died  three  years  before  him  ;  and  that  he  left  four  or- 
phan children.  So  important  an  event  in  human  life 
might  surely  have  been  earlier  told,  and  more  regard- 
fully  dwelt  upon.  We  would  fain  have  had  something 
said  of  kit  domestic  life,  who  filled  so  large  a  space  in 
his  country's  eye ;  something  to  exemplify  what  we 
hold  as  an  everlasting  truth — that  a  good  son  and  a  true 
patriot  is  sure  to  make  a  true  husband  and  a  good  father. 
Situated  as  she  is,  our  authoress  cannot  fail,  by  reason- 
able diligence  of  inquiry,  to  learn  many  tilings,  worthy 
of  the  improved  edition  which  wc  hope  to  sec,  of  her  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  though  so  faulty  production. 

Wc,  as  one  of  the  posterity  whose  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration General  Warren  so  richly  earned,  can  read  in 
his  destiny  more  than  a  fulfilment  of  the  augury  con- 
tained in  the  official  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  drawn  up  by  the  Provincial  Congress.  It  speaks 
of  him  as  "a  man,  whose  memory  will  be  endeared  to 
bis  countrymen,  and  to  the  worthy  in  every  part  and 
age  of  the  world,  so  long  as  valour  shall  be  esteemed 
among  mankind."  To  valour,  we  would  add  the  love- 
lier and  nobler  names  of  courtesy,  generosity,  and 

INTEGRITY. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  CHRISTIANA* 

Sister,  while  life  and  joy  are  young, 
While  the  sweet  lyre  of  hope  is  strung, 
Ere  thou  hast  known  a  crowd  of  cares, 
Earth's  vain  regrets  and  burning  tears — 
Ere  the  sick  heart  of  grief  is  thine, 
Or  rapture's  thrilling  pulse  decline— 
Ere  wounded  pride  and  love  shall  tell 
That  thou  hast  served  the  world  too  well, 
Turn  thou  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
Of  faith  and  holy  love  divine ! 


Bring  all  thy  strength  of  feeling  there ; 
Wait  not  to  waste  affection  where 
No  harvest  ever  can  repay 
For  all  thou  losest  by  delay. 
Seek  the  bright  path  the  saints  have  trod ; 
At  hia  own  altar  worship  God  ; 
And  find  that  peace  whilst  kneeling  there 
The  world  can  neither  give  nor  share. 
Mourn  thou  with  hope — with  fear  rejoice ; 
List  to  that  small  but  awful  voice, 
Which  tells  us  all  things  fade  and  die 
To  bloom  no  more  beneath  the  sky. 
Earth's  brightest  dreams  soon  melt  away, 
Her  forms  of  loveliness  decay — 
And  disappointment's  chilling  gloom 
Blights  all  her  flowers  of  fairest  bloom  ; 
But  oh,  remember,  there  is  bliss 
In  a  far  better  land  than  this: 
Look  thou  beyond  this  world  of  care, 
And  hope  a  fadeless  crown  to  wear. 
,  Then  may  distress  and  sorrow  come, 
Thy  soul  can  ever  find  a  home !  e.  a.  s. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  FRIENDS  OP  MAN. 

The  young  babe  sat  on  its  mother's  knee, 
Shaking  its  coral  and  bells  with  glee, 
When  Hope  drew  near  with  a  seraph  smile, 
And  kiss'd  the  lips  that  had  spoke  no  guile, 
Nor  breath'd  the  words  of  sorrow. 
Its  little  sister  brought  a  flower, 
And  Hope  still  lingering  nigh, 
With  sunny  tress  and  sparkling  eye, 
WhispcrU  of  buds  in  a  brighter  bower 
It  might  cull  for  itself  to-morrow. 

The  boy  came  in  from  the  wintry  snow, 

And  mus'd  by  the  parlor  fire,— 
But  ere  the  evening  lamps  did  glow 
A  stranger  came  with  a  thoughtful  brow ; 
"What  is  that  in  your  hand  ?"  she  said ; 
"  My  new-year's  gift,  with  its  covers  red." 
"Bring  hither  the  book,  my  boy,  and  sec 

The  magic  spell  of  Memory ; — 
That  page  hath  gold,  and  a  way  I'll  find 
To  lock  it  safe  in  your  docile  mind : 
For  books  have  honey,  the  sages  say, 
That  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  when  the  hair  is  grey." 

The  youth  at  midnight  sought  his  bed, 

But  ere  he  closed  his  eyes 
Two  forms  drew  near  with  a  gentle  tread, 

In  meek  and  saintly  guise; 
One  struck  a  lyre  of  wondrous  power, 

With  thrilling  music  fraught, 
That  chain'd  the  flying  summer  hour, 

And  charm 'd  the  listener's  thought — 
For  still  would  its  tuneful  cadence  be, 

"  Follow  me!  Follow  me ! 
And  every  mom  a  smile  shall  bring 
As  sweet  as  the  merry  lay  I  sing." 

But  when  she  ccos'd,  with  serious  air 

The  other  made  reply, 
"  Shall  he  not  also  be  my  care  ? 
May  not  I  his  pleasures  share  ? 
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Sister!  Sister!  tell  me  why? 
Need  Memory  e'er  with  Hope  contend  ? 
Doth  not  the  virtuous  soul  still  find  in  both  a  friend  7" 

The  youth  beheld  the  strife, 
And  earnestly  replied, 
"  Come,  each  shall  be  my  guide — 
Both  gild  the  path  of  life :" 
So  he  gave  to  each  a  trusting  kiss, 
And  laid  him  down,  and  his  dream  was  bliss. 

The  man  came  forth  to  ran  his  race, 
And  ever  when  the  morning  light 
Rous'd  him  from  the  trance  of  night, 

When  singing  from  her  nest 
The  lark  went  up  with  a  dewy  breast, 
Hope  by  his  pillow  stood  with  angel  grace — 
And  as  a  mother  cheers  her  son, 
She  glided  his  daily  harness  on. 
And  when  the  star  of  eve  from  weary  care 
Bade  him  to  his  home  repair  ; 
When  by  the  hearth-stone,  where  his  joys  were  born, 
The  cricket  wound  its  tiny  horn, 
Sober  Memory  spread  her  board, 
With  knowledge  richly  slor'd, 
And  aupp'd  with  Aim,  and  like  a  guardian  blest 
His  nightly  rest. 

The  old  man  sat  in  his  elbow-chair, 

His  locks  were  thin  and  grey — 
Memory,  that  faithful  friend  was  there, 

And  he  in  a  querulous  tone  did  say, 
"Hast  thou  not  lost  with  careless  key 
Something  that  I  have  entrusted  10  thee  ?" 
Her  pausing  answer  was  sad  and  low, 
"  It  may  be  so !  It  may  be  so ! 
The  lock  of  my  casket  is  worn  and  weak, 
And  Time  with  a  plunderer's  eye  doth  seek: 
Something  I  miss,  but  I  cannot  say 
What  it  is  he  hath  stolen  away — 
For  it  seems  that  tinsel  and  trifles  spread 
Over  the  altcr'd  path  we  tread : 
But  the  gems  thou  didst  give  me  when  life  was  new, 
Look  !  here  they  arc,  all  told  and  true, 
Diamonds  and  rubies  of  changeless  hue." 

Thus,  while  in  grave  debate, 
Mournful  and  ill  at  ease  they  sale, 

Finding  treasures  disarranged,  [chang'd, 
Blaming  the  fickle  world,  when  they  themselves  were 
Hope,  on  a  brilliant  wing  did  soar, 
Which  folded  neath  her  robe  she  long  had  wore, 
And  spread  its  rainbow  plumes  with  new  delight, 
And  hazarded  its  strength  in  a  bold  heavenward  flight. 

The  dying  lay  on  his  couch  of  pain, 
And  his  soul  went  forth  to  the  angel  train — 
Yet  when  heaven's  gate  its  golden  bars  undrew, 
Memory  walked  that  portal  through, 
And  spread  her  tablet  to  the  Judge's  eye, 
Heightening  with  clear  response  the  welcome  of  the  sky. 
But  at  that  threshold  high, 
Hope  faltered  with  a  drooping  eye, 
And  as  the  expiring  rose 
Doth  in  its  last  adieu  its  sweetest  breath  disclose, 
Laid  down  to  die. 


As  a  spent  harp  its  symphony  doth  roll, 
Faintly  her  parting  sigh 
Greeted  a  glorious  form  that  stood  serenely  by : 
"  Earth's  pilgrim  1  resign ; 
I  cheered  him  to  his  grave — I  lov'd  him— he  was  nun 
Christ  hath  redeemed  his  soul — 

Immortal  Joy !  'tis  thine,"  i~  h.  s. 

Hartford,  Con.  Sept.  1835. 


For  iba  Southern  Literary  liemenger. 
THOUGHTS. 

Oh  Britain !  on  thy  far,  far  distant  shores, 

Mid  scenes  of  grandeur,  scenes  with  beauty  fraught. 

Oft  do  I  wish  to  stray,  when  fancy  pours 
Her  rainbow  colore  in  the  um  of  though L 

Each  crumbling  tower,  and  each  enchanted  wood, 
And  every  haunted  glen  by  Potts  sung— 

Each  mountain,  forest,  valley,  field,  or  flood, 
O'er  which  romance  her  magic  veil  has  hung ; 

Thy  "  stately  homes,"  the  beautiful,  the  grand- 
Each  "  breezy  lawn,"  and  each  embowering  tree, 

In  Albion  clothed  by  nature's  partial  hand 
In  bloom  and  verdure — all  I  seem  to  sec. 

I  picture  to  myself  thy  regal  halls. 

Where  pomp  and  splendor  hold  an  equal  sway ; 
Thy  palaces,  within  whose  time-stained  walls 

Kings  have  been  born,  have  lived,  and  passed  away; 

That  ancient  pile,*  where  gloom  and  silence  keep 
Their  vigils  o'er  the  great  and  honored  dead — 

Where  princes  proud,  and  gifted  poets  sleep, 
Each  laid  forever  in  his  narrow  bed  ; 

The  spots  that  hallowed  in  thy  history  stand, 
The  graves  of  those  whose  mem'ries  cannot  die, 

With  living  gems  that  still  adorn  thy  land, 
All,  all  appear  to  fancy's  ardent  eye. 

Parent  thou  art  of  many  a  cherished  son, 

And  many  a  daughter  crowned  with  wreaths  of  fame, 
Whose  talents  high,  or  virtues  rare  have  won 

An  ever  glorious,  ever  honored  name. 

A  Milton's  genius  awfully  sublime, 

A  Shakspeare's  wit  in  nature's  garments  drest, 
A  Scott  whose  fame  can  only  end  with  time, 

Sprung  from  thy  soil,  and  sleep  within  its  breast. 

A  Campbell's  pure  and  chastened  flow  of  thought, 
A  Hemana'  skill  poetic  flowers  to  twine, 

A  Bulwer's  matchless  page  with  interest  fraught, 
A  Landon's  love-tuned  lyre,  all — all  are  thine ! 

But  oh,  between  my  own  bleat  land  and  thee 
Old  Ocean's  wide  and  restless  waters  spread  ; 

Thy  gifted  great  I  may  not  hope  to  see, 
And  on  thy  shores  I  know  I  ne'er  shall  tread. 

Yet  the  free  spirit  rovea  where  I  would  go, 
To  other  climes,  the  beautiful  and  bright, 
Through  fields  of  air,  o'er  ocean's  trackless  flow, 

B.  A.  ft. 
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for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
KOTO  PKST  THE  FIRST. 

A  TALE  CONTAlNWQ  AN  ALLEGORY— BT  

The  Ocxli  do  bear  and  well  allow  in  kings 
The  things  which  they  abhor  in  rascal  route*. 

BuckhvrttU  Tragedy  cf  Frrres  end  Porres. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  one  sullry  night,  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  during  the  chivalrous  reign  of  the  third 
Edward,  two  teamen  belonging  to  the  crew  of  the 
"  Free  and  Easy,"  a  trading  schooner  plying  between 
Sluys  and  the  Thames,  and  then  at  anchor  in  thai  river, 
were  much  astonished  to  find  themselves  seated  in  the 
tap-room  of  an  ale- house  in  the  parish  of  St,  Andrews, 
London — which  ale-house  bore  for  sign  the  portraiture 
of  a  "Jolly  Tar." 

The  room,  it  ia  needless  to  say,  although  ill-cnnlrivcd, 
smoke-blackened,  low-pitched,  and  in  every  other  res- 
pect agreeing  with  the  general  eharacter.of  such  places 
at  the  period — was,  nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
grotesque  groups  scattered  here  and  there  within  it, 
sufficiently  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

Of  these  groups  our  two  seamen  formed,  I  think,  the 
most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  one  who  appeared  to  be  die  elder,  and  whom 
his  companion  addressed  by  the  characteristic  appella- 
tion of  "Legs,"  was  also  much  the  most  ill-favored, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  much  the  taller  of  the  two  He 
might  have  measured  six  feet  nine  inches,  and  an  ha- 
bitual stoop  in  the  shoulders  seemed  to  have  been  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  altitude  so  enormous. 

Superfluities  in  height  were,  however,  more  than  ac- 
counted for  by  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  lie  was 
exceedingly,  wofully,  awfully  thin  ;  and  might,  as  his 
associates  nsserted,  have  answered,  when  sober,  for  n 
pennant  at  the  mast-head,  or,  when  stiff  with  liquor, 
have  served  for  a  jib-boom.  But  these  jests,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  had  evidently  produced,  at 
no  time,  any  effect  upon  the  leaden  muscles  of  the  tar. 
With  high  cheek-bones,  a  large  hawk-nose,  retreating 
chin,  fallen  under-jaw,  and  huge  protruding  white  eyes, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  although  tinged  with 
a  species  of  dogged  indifference  lo  matters  and  things 
in  general,  was  not  the  less  utterly  solemn  and  serious 
beyond  all  attempts  at  imitation  or  description. 

The  younger  seaman  was  in  oil  outward  appearance, 
the  antipodes  of  his  companion.  His  stature  could  not 
have  exceeded  four  fceL  A  pair  of  stumpy  bow-legs 
supported  his  squat,  unwieldy  figure,  while  his  unusu- 
ally short  and  thick  arms,  with  no  ordinary  fists  at  their 
extremities,  swung  off,  dangling  from  his  sides  like  the 
fins  of  a  sea-turtle.  Small  eyes,  of  no  particular  color, 
twinkled  far  back  in  his  head.  His  nose  remained  bu- 
ried in  the  mass  of  flesh  which  enveloped  his  round, 
full,  and  purple  face;  and  his  thick  upper-lip  rested 
upon  the  still  thicker  one  beneath  with  an  air  of  com- 
placent self-satisfaction,  much  heightened  by  the  own- 
er's habit  of  licking  them  at  intervals.  He  evidently 
regarded  his  tall  ship-mate  with  a  feeling  half- wondrous, 
half-quizzical;  and  stared  up  occasionally  in  his  face 
as  the  red  setting  sun  stares  up  at  the  crags  of  Ben 
Nevis. 

Various  and  eventful,  however,  had  been  the  peregri- 
nations of  the  worthy  couple  in  and  about  the  different 
lap-houses  of  the  neighborhood  during  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  night.   Funds  even  the  roost  ample,  are  not  al- 
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ways  everlasting:  and  it  was  with  empty  pockets  our 
friends  had  ventured  upon  the  present  hostelrie. 

At  the  precise  period  then,  when  this  history  pro- 
perly commences,  Legs,  and  his  fellow  Hugh  Tarpau- 
lin, sal,  each  with  both  elbows  resting  upon  the  large 
oaken  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  with  n  hand 
upon  cither  cheek.  They  were  eyeing,  from  behind  a 
huge  flagon  of  unpaid-!cr  "humming-stuff,"  the  por- 
tentous words  "No  Chalk,"  which  to  their  indignation 
and  astonishment  were  scored  over  the  door-way  by 
means  of  that  very  identical  mineral  whose  presence  they 
purported  to  deny.  Not  that  the  gift  of  decyphcring 
written  characters — a  gift  among  the  commonalty  of 
that  day  considered  little  less  cabal istica I  than  the  art  of 
inditing — could,  in  strict  justice,  have  been  bid  to  the 
charge  of  cither  disciple  of  ihe  sea;  but  there  was,  to 
sny  the  truth,  a  certain  twist  in  the  formation  of  the 
letters — an  indescribable  lee-lurch  about  the  whole — 
which  foreboded,  in  the  opinion  of  both  seamen,  a 
long  run  of  dirty  weather;  and  determined  them  at 
once,  in  the  pithy  words  of  Legs  himself,  to  "  pump 
ship,  clew  up  all  sail,  and  scud  before  the  wind." 

Having  accordingly  drank  up  what  remained  of  the 
ale,  and  looped  up  the  jKiinta  of  their  short  doublets, 
they  finally  made  a  twit  tor  the  street.  Although  Tar- 
paulin rolled  twice  i  «  o  the  fire-place,  mistaking  it  for 
the  door,  yet  their  escnpe  was  at  length  happily  effect- 
ed— and  half  after  twelve  o'clock  found  our  heroes  ripe 
for  mischief,  and  running  for  life  down  a  dark  alley  in 
the  direction  of  St.  Andrew's  Stair,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  "Jolly  Tor." 
♦  ♦*  +  ** 

At  the  epoch  of  this  eventful  tale,  and  periodically,  for 
many  years  before  and  after,  all  England,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  metropolis,  resounded  with  the  fearful  cry  of 
■«  Pest !  Peal !  Pest ! "  The  city  was  in  a  great  measure 
depopulated — and  in  those  horrible  regions,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Thames,  where  a:nid  the  dark,  narrow,  and 
filthy  luncs  and  alleys,  the  Demon  of  Disease  was  sup- 
posed lo  have  had  his  nativity,  awe,  terror,  and  suj>er- 
stition  were  alone  to  be  found  stalking  abroad. 

By  authority  of  the  king  such  districts  were  placed 
under  ban,  and  ail  persons  forbidden,  under  puin  of 
death,  lo  intrude  upon  their  dismal  solitude.  Yet  nei- 
ther the  mandate  of  the  monarch,  nor  the  huge  barriers 
erected  at  the  entrances  of  the  streets,  nor  the*  prosit 
of  that  loathsome  death  which,  with  almost  absolute 
certainty,  overwhelmed  the  wretch  whom  no  peril  could 
deter  from  the  adventure,  prevented  the  unfurnished 
and  untenanted  dwellings  from  being  stripped,  by  the 
hand  of  nightly  rapine,  of  every  article  such  as  iron, 
brass,  or  lead-work,  which  could  in  any  manner  be 
turned  to  a  profitable  account. 

Above  all,  it  was  usually  found,  upon  the  annual 
winter  opening  of  the  barriers,  that  locks,  bolls,  and 
secret  cellars  had  proved  but  slender  protection  to  those 
rich  stores  of  wines  and  liquors  which,  in  consideration 
of  the  risk  and  trouble  of  removal,  mony  of  the  nume- 
rous dealers  having  shop*  in  the  neighborhood  had  con- 
scntcd  to  trust,  during  the  period  of  exile,  to  so  insuffi- 
cient a  security- 

But  there  were  very  few  of  the  terror-stricken  peo- 
ple who  attributed  these  doings  to  the  agency  of  human 
hands.  Pest-Spirits,  Plague-Goblins,  and  Fever- De- 
mons were  the  popular  imps  of  mischief;  and  talcs  so 
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blood-chilling  were  hourly  told,  that  the  whole  mass  of 

forbidden  buildings  was,  at  length,  enveloped  in  terror 

as  in  a  shroud,  and  the  plunderer  himself  was  often 

scared  away  by  the  horrors  his  own  depiedutions  hail 

created ;  leaving  the  entire  vast  circuit  of  prohibited 

district  to  gloom,  silence,  pestilence,  and  death. 
****** 

It  was  by  one  of  these  terrific  barriers  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  indicated  the  region  beyond  to  be 
under  the  Pest-Ban,  that,  in  scrambling  down  an  alley, 
Legs  and  the  worthy  Hugh  Tarpaulin  found  their  pro- 
gress suddenly  impeded.  To  return  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  their  pursuers 
were  close  upon  their  heels.  With  thorough-bred  sea- 
men to  clamber  up  the  roughly  fashioned  plank  work 
was  a  trifle ;  and,  maddened  with  the  twofold  excite- 
ment of  exercise  and  liquor,  they  leaped  unhesitatingly 
down  within  the  enclosure,  and  holding  on  their  drunk- 
en course  with  shouts  and  yellings,  were  soon  bewil- 
dered in  its  noisome  and  intricate  recesses. 

Had  they  not,  indeed,  been  intoxicated  beyond  all 
sense  of  human  feelings,  their  reeling  footsteps  must 
have  been  palsied  by  the  horrors  of  their  situation. 
The  air  was  damp,  cold  and  misty.  The  paving  stones 
loosened  from  their  beds,  lay  in  wild  disorder  amid 
the  tall,  rank  grass,  which  sprang  up  hideously  around 
the  feet  and  ancles.  Rubbish  of  fallen  houses  choked 
up  the  streets.  The  most  fetid  and  poisonous  smells 
every  where  prevailed — and  by  the  occasional  aid  ol 
that  ghastly  and  uncertain  light  which,  even  at  mid- 
night, never  fails  to  emanate  from  a  vapory  and  pesti- 
lential atmosphere,  might  be  discerned  lying  in  the  by- 
paths and  alleys,  or  rotting  in  the  windowless  habita- 
tions, the  carcass  of  many  a  nocturnal  plunderer  arrest- 
ed by  the  hand  of  the  plague  in  the  very  perpetration 
of  his  robbery. 

But  it  lay  not  in  the  power  of  images,  or  sensations, 
or  impediments  like  these,  to  stay  the  course  of  men 
who,  naturally  brave,  and  at  that  time  especially,  brim- 
ful of  courage  and  of  "humming-stuff,"  would  have 
reeled,  as  straight  as  their  condition  might  have  per- 
mitted, undauntedly  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  Arch- 
angel Death.  Onward— still  onward  stalked  the  gigan- 
tic Legs,  making  the  desolate  solemnity  echo  and  re- 
echo with  yells  like  the  terrific  warwhoop  of  the 
Indian :  and  onward — still  onward  rolled  the  dumpy 
Tarpaulin,  hanging  on  to  the  doublet  of  his  more  active 
companion,  and  far  surpassing  the  letter's  most  stre- 
nuous exertions  in  the  way  of  vocal  music  by  bull- 
roarings  in  basto,  from  the  profundity  of  his  Stentorian 
lungs. 

They  had  now  evidently  reached  the  strong  hold  of 
the  pestilence.  Their  way  at  every  step  or  plunge 
grew  more  noisome  and  more  horrible — the  paths  more 
narrow  and  more  intricate.  Huge  stones  and  beams 
falling  momentarily  from  the  decaying  roofsabove  them, 
gave  evidence,  by  their  sullen  and  heavy  descent,  of 
the  vast  height  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  while 
actual  exertion  became  necessary  to  force  a  passage 
through  frequent  heaps  of  putrid  human  corpses. 

Suddenly,  as  the  seamen  stumbled  against  the  en- 
trance of  a  gigantic  and  ghastly-looking  building,  a  yell 
more  than  usually  shrill  from  the  throat  of  the  excited 
Legs,  was  replied  to  from  within  in  a  rapid 
of  wild,  laughter-like,  and  fiendish  shrieks. 


Nothing  daunted  at  sounds  which,  of  such  a  nature,  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place,  might  have  curdled  the 
very  blood  in  hearts  less  irrecoverably  on  fire,  the  drunk- 
en couple  burst  open  the  pannels  of  the  door,  and  stag- 
gered into  the  midst  of  things  with  a  volley  of  curses. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  however,  that  the  scene  which 
here  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  gallant  Legs  and 
worthy  Tarpaulin,  produced  at  first  sight  any  other 
effect  upon  their  illuminated  faculties  than  an  over- 
whelming sensation  of  stupid  astonishment 

Tl  ic  room  w  ithin  which  they  found  themselves,  proved 
to  be  the  shop  of  an  undertaker — but  an  open  trap- 
door in  a  corner  of  the  floor  near  the  entrance,  looked 
down  upon  a  long  range  of  wine-cellars,  whose  depths 
the  occasional  sounds  of  bursting  bottles  proclaimed  to 
be  well  stored  with  their  appropriate  contents  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table — in  the  centre  of 
which  again  arose  a  huge  tub  of  what  appeared  to  be 
punch.  Bottles  of  various  wines  and  cordials,  together 
with  grotesque  jugs,  pitchers,  and  flagons  of  every 
shape  and  quality,  were  scattered  profusely  upon  the 
board.  Around  it,  upon  coffin- trcssels,  was  sealed  a 
company  of  six — this  company  I  will  endeavor  to  de- 
lineate one  by  one. 

Fronting  the  entrance,  and  elevated  a  little  above  his 
companions,  sat  a  personage  who  appeared  to  be  the 
president  of  the  table.  His  stature  was  gaunt  and  tall, 
and  Legs  was  confounded  to  behold  in  him  a  figure 
more  emaciated  than  himself.  His  face  was  yellower 
than  the  yellowest  saffron — but  no  feature  of  his  visage, 
excepting  one  alone,  was  sufficiently  marked  to  merit 
a  particular  description.  This  one  consisted  in  a  fore- 
head so  unusually  and  hideously  lofty,  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  bonnet  or  crown  of  flesh  superseded 
upon  the  natural  head.  His  mouth  was  puckered  and 
dimpled  into  a  singular  expression  of  ghastly  affitbility, 
and  his  eyes,  as  indeed  the  eyes  of  all  at  table,  were 
glazed  over  with  the  fumes  of  intoxication. 

This  gentleman  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
richly  embroidered  black  silk-velvet  pall  wrapped  neg- 
ligently around  his  form  after  the  fashion  of  a  Spanish 
cloak.  His  head  was  stuck  all  full  of  tall,  sable  hearse- 
plumes,  which  he  nodded  to  and  fro  with  a  jaunty  and 
knowing  air,  and,  in  his  right  hand,  he  held  a  huge  hu- 
man thigh-bone,  with  which  he  appeared  to  have  been 
just  knocking  down  some  member  of  the  company  for 
a  song. 

Opposite  him,  and  with  her  back  to  the  door,  was  a 
lady  of  no  whit  the  less  extraordinary  character.  Al- 
though quite  as  tall  as  the  person  who  has  just  been 
described,  she  had  no  right  to  complain  of  his  unnatu- 
ral emaciation.  She  was  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  dropsy ;  and  her  figure  resembled  nearly  in  outline 
the  shapeless  proportions  of  the  huge  puncheon  of  Oc- 
tober beer  which  stood,  with  the  head  driven  in,  close 
by  her  side,  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber.  Her  face  w  as 
exceedingly  round,  red,  and  full — and  the  same  pecu- 
liarity, or  rather  want  of  peculiarity,  attached  itself  to 
her  countenance,  which  I  before  mentioned  in  the  ctse 
of  the  president— that  is  to  say,  only  one  feature  of  her 
face  was  sufficiently  distinguished  to  need  a  separate 
characterization :  indeed,  the  acute  Tarpaulin  immedi- 
ately observed  that  the  same  remark  might  have  applied 
to  each  individual  person  of  the  party ;  every  one  of 
whom  seemed  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  some  particular 
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portion  of  physiognomy.  With  the  lady  in  question  this 
portion  proved  to  be  the  mouth.  Commencing  at  the 
right  ear,  it  swept  with  a  terrific  chasm  to  the  left — the 
short  pendants  which  she  wore  in  either  auricle  conti- 
nually bobbing  into  the  aperture.  She  made,  however, 
every  exertion  to  keep  her  jaws  closed  and  look  digni- 
fied, in  a  dress  consisting  of  a  newly  starched  and  iron* 
ed  shroud  coming  up  close  under  her  chin,  with  a  crimp- 
ed ruffle  of  cambric  muslin. 

At  her  right  hand  sat  a  diminutive  young  lady  whom 
she  appeared  to  patronize.  This  delicate  little  crea- 
ture, in  the  trembling  of  her  wasted  fingers,  in  the  livid 
hue  of  her  lips,  and  in  the  slight  hectic  spot  which 
tinged  her  otherwise  leaden  complexion,  gave  evident 
indications  of  a  galloping  consumption. 

An  air  of  extreme  haul  ton,  however,  pervaded  her 
whole  appearance — she  wore  in  a  graceful  and  dtgagi 
manner,  a  large  and  beautiful  winding-sheet  of  tltc 
finest  India  lawn — her  hair  hung  in  ringlets  over  her 
neck — a  soft  smile  played  about  her  mouth — but  her 
nose,  extremely  long,  thin,  sinuous,  flexible,  and  pim- 
pled, hung  down  far  below  her  under  lip,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  delicate  manner  in  which  she  now  and  then 
moved  it  to  one  side  or  the  other  with  her  tongue,  gave 
an  expression  rather  doubtful  to  her  countenance. 

Over  against  her,  and  upon  the  left  of  the  dropsical 
lady,  was  seated  a  little  puffy,  wheezing,  and  gouty 
old  man,  whose  cheeks  hung  down  upon  the  shoulders 
of  their  owner,  like  two  huge  bladders  of  Oporto  wine. 
With  his  arms  folded,  and  with  one  bandaged  leg 
cocked  up  against  the  table,  he  seemed  to  think  himself 
entitled  to  some  consideration. 

He  evidently  prided  himself  much  upon  every  inch 
of  his  personal  appearance,  but  took  more  especial  de- 
light in  calling  attention  to  his  gaudy  colored  surcoau 
This,  to  say  the  truth,  must  have  cost  no  little  money, 
and  was  made  to  fit  him  exceedingly  well — being  fash- 
ioned from  one  of  the  curiously  embroidered  silken  co- 
vers appertaining  to  those  glorious  escutcheons  which, 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  are  customarily  hung  up  in 
some  conspicuous  place  upon  the  dwellings  of  departed 
aristocracy. 

Next  to  him,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president, 
was  a  gentleman  in  long  white  hose  and  cotton  draw- 
ers. His  frame  shook  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  with  a  fit 
of  what  Tarpaulin  called  "the  horrors."  His  jaws, 
which  had  been  newly  shaved,  were  tightly  tied  up  by 
a  bandage  of  muslin  ;  and  his  arms  being  fastened  in 
a  similar  way  at  the  wrists,  prevented  him  from  helping 
himself  too  freely  to  the  liquors  upon  the  table ;  a  pre- 
caution rendered  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  Legs,  by 
the  peculiarly  sottish  and  wine-bibbing  cast  of  his  vis- 
age. A  pair  of  prodigious  ears,  nevertheless,  which  it 
was  no  doubt  found  impossible  to  confine,  towered 
away  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  and  were 
occasionally  pricked  up,  or  depressed,  as  the  sounds  of 
bursting  bottles  increased,  or  died  away,  in  the  cellars 
underneath. 

Fronting  him,  sixthly  and  lastly,  was  situated  a  sin- 
gularly stiff-looking  personage,  who,  being  afflicted 
with  paralysis,  must,  to  speak  seriously,  have  felt  very 
ill  at  ease  in  his  unaccommodating  habiliments.  He 
was  habited,  somewhat  uniquely,  in  a  new  and  hand- 
some mahogany  coffin. 

The  top  or  head-piece  of  the  coffin  pressed  upon  the 


scull  of  the  wearer,  and  extended  over  it  in  the  fashion 
of  a  hood,  giving  to  the  entire  face  an  air  of  indescriba- 
ble interest.  Arm-holes  had  been  cut  in  the  sides,  for 
the  sake  not  more  of  cleeance  than  of  convenience — 
but  the  dress,  nevertheless,  prevented  its  proprietor 
from  sitting  as  erect  as  his  associates ;  and  as  he  lay 
reclining  against  his  tressel,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  a  pair  of  huge  goggle  eyes  rolled  up  their  aw- 
ful whites  towards  the  ceiling  in  absolute  amazement  at 
their  own  enormity. 

Before  each  of  the  party  lay  a  portion  of  a  scull 
which  was  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  Overhead  was  sus- 
pended an  enormous  human  skeleton,  by  means  of  a 
rope  tied  round  one  of  the  legs  and  fastened  to  a  ring 
in  the  ceiling.  The  other  limb,  confined  by  no  such 
fetter,  stuck  off  from  the  body  at  right  angles,  causing 
the  whole  loose  and  rattling  frame  to  dangle  and  twirl 
about  in  a  singular  manner,  at  the  caprice  of  every  oc- 
Monal  puff  of  wind  which  found  its  way  into  the  apart- 
ment. In  the  cranium  of  this  hideous  thing  lay  a  quan- 
tity of  ignited  and  glowing  charcoal,  which  threw  a 
fitful  but  vivid  light  over  the  entire  scene ;  while  cof- 
fins, and  other  wares  appertaining  to  the  shop  of  an  un- 
dertaker, were  piled  high  up  around  the  room,  and 
against  the  windows,  preventing  any  straggling  ray 
from  escaping  into  the  street. 

It  has  been  before  hinted  that  at  sight  of  this  extra- 
ordinary assembly,  and  of  their  still  more  extraordinary 
paraphernalia,  our  two  seamen  did  not  conduct  them- 
selves with  that  proper  degree  of  decorum  which  might 
have  been  expected.  Legs,  having  leant  himself  back 
against  the  wall,  near  which  he  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing, dropped  his  lower  jaw  still  lower  than  usual,  and 
spread  open  his  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent :  while 
Hugh  Tarpaulin,  stooping  down  so  as  to  bring  his  nose 
upon  a  level  with  the  table,  and  spreading  out  a  palm 
upon  either  knee,  burst  into  a  long,  loud,  nnd  obstrepe- 
rous roar  of  very  ill-timed  and  immoderate  laughter. 

Without,  however,  taking  offence  at  behavior  so  ex- 
cessively rude,  the  tall  president  smiled  very  graciously 
upon  the  intruders — nodded  to  them  in  a  dignified 
manner  with  his  head  of  sable  plumes — and,  arising, 
took  each  by  an  arm,  and  led  him  to  a  scat  which  some 
others  of  the  company  had  placed  in  the  meantime  for 
his  accommodation.  Legs  to  all  this  offered  not  the 
slightest  resistance,  but  sal  down  as  he  was  directed — 
while  the  gallant  Hugh  removing  his  coffin-tressel  from 
its  station  near  the  head  of  the  table,  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  little  consumptive  lady  in  the  winding-sheet,  plump- 
ed down  by  her  side  in  high  glee,  and,  pouring  out  a 
-cull  of  red  wine,  drank  it  off  to  their  belter  acquaintance. 
Hut  at  this  presumption  the  stiff  gentleman  in  the  coffin 
seemed  exceedingly  nettled,  and  serious  consequences 
might  have  ensued,  had  not  the  president,  rapping 
upon  the  table  with  his  truncheon,  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  present  to  the  following  speech  > 

"  It  becomes  our  duty  upon  the  present  happy  occa- 
sion"  

"  Avast  there  1"— interrupted  Legs  looking  very  se- 
rious— "avast  there  a  bit,  I  say,  and  tell  us  who  the 
devil  ye  all  are,  and  what  business  ye  have  here  rig^rd 
off  like  the  foul  fiends,  and  swilling  the  snug  'blue  ruin' 
stowed  away  for  the  winter  by  my  honest  shipmate 
Will  Wimble  the  undertaker!" 

At  this  unpardonable  piece  of  ill-breeding,  all  the 
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original  company  half  started  to  their  feet,  and  uttered 
the  same  rapid  succession  of  wild  fiendish  shrieks  which 
had  before  caught  the  attcniionof  the  seamen.  The 
president,  however,  was  the  first  to  recover  his  compo- 
sure, and  at  length,  turning  to  Legs  with  great  dignity, 
recommenced. 

"Most  willingly  will  wc  gratify  any  reasonable  cu- 
riosity on  the  part  of  guests  so  illustrious  unbidden 
though  they  be.  Know  then  that  in  these  dominions  I 
am  monarch,  and  here  rule  with  undivided  empire  under 
the  title  of «  King  Pest  the  First.' 

"  This  apartment  which  you  no  doubt  profanely  sup- 
pose to  be  the  shop  of  Will  Wimble  the  undertaker — 
a  man  whom  wc  know  not,  and  whose  plebeian  appel- 
lation has  never  before  this  night  thwarted  our  royal 
oars — this  npartment,  I  say,  is  the  Dnis-Chumbcr  of  our 
Palace,  devoted  to  the  councils  of  our  kingdom,  and  to 
other  sacred  and  lofty  purposes. 

"  The  noble  lady  who  sits  opposite  is  Queen  Pest, 
and  our  Serene  Consort.  The  other  exalted  personages 
whom  you  behold  are  all  of  our  family,  and  wear  the 
insignia  of  the  blood  royal  under  the  respective  titles  of 
•  Hi*  Grace  the  Arch  Duke  Pcst-Iferous* — '  His  Grace 
the  Duke  Post-llentirtP— '  flis  Grace  the  Duke  Tern- 
Pi  si'—  ind  '  Her  Serene  Highness  the  Arch  Duchess 
Ana -Pest.' 

"  As  regards" — continued  he — "  your  demand  of  the 
business  upon  which  wc  sit  here  in  council,  we  might 
be  pardoned  for  replying  that  it  concerns  and  concerns 
alont  our  own  private  and  regal  interest,  and  is  in  no 
manner  important  to  any  other  than  ourself.  But  in 
consideration  of  those  rights  to  which  as  guests  and 
straiiecrs  you  may  feel  yourselves  entitled,  we  will  fur- 
thermore explain  that  we  are  here  this  night,  prepared 
by  deep  research  and  accurate  investigation,  to  examine, 
analyze,  and  thoroughly  determine  the  indefinable  spi- 
rit— the  incomprehensible  qualities  and  nare  of  those 
inestimable  treasures  of  the  palate,  the  wines,  ales,  and 
liqueurs  of  this  goodly  Metropolis  :  by  so  doing  to  ad- 
vance not  more  our  own  designs  than  the  true  welfare 
of  that  unearthly  sovereign  whose  reign  is  over  us  all — 
whose  dominions  arc  unlimited — and  whose  name  is 
'Death'" 

"  Whose  name  is  Davy  Jones !" — ejaculated  Tarpau- 
lin, helping  the  lady  by  his  side  to  a  scull  of  liqueur, 
and  pouring  out  a  second  for  himself. 

"  Profane  varlel !" — said  the  president,  now  turning 
his  attention  to  the  worthy  Hugh — "  profane  and  exe- 
crable wretch! — we  have  said,  that  in  consideration  of 
those  rights  which,  even  in  thy  filthy  person,  wc  feel 
no  inclination  to  violate,  we  have  condescended  to  make 
reply  to  your  rude  and  unseasonable  inquiries.  We, 
nevertheless,  for  your  unhallowed  intrusion  upon  our 
councils,  believe  it  our  duly  to  mulct  you  and  your 
companion  in  each  a  gallon  of  Black  Strap — having 
drank  which  to  the  prosperity  of  our  kingdom — at  a 
single  draught— and  upon  your  bended  knees — you  shall 
be  forthwith  free  cither  to  proceed  upon  your  way,  or 
remain  and  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  our  table 
according  to  your  respective  and  individual  pleasures." 

"It  would  be  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility" — re- 
plied Legs,  whom  the  assumptions  and  dignity  of  King 
Pest  the  First  had  evidently  inspired  with  some  feelings 
of  respect,  and  who  arose  and  studied  himself  by  the 
table  as  he  spoke — "  it  would,  please  your  majesty,  be  I 


a  matter  of  utter  impossibility  to  stow  away  in  my  hold 
even  one-fourth  of  that  same  liquor  which  your  majesty 
has  just  mentioned.  To  say  nothing  of  ihe  stuffs  placed 
on  board  in  the  forenoon  by  way  of  ballast,  and  not  to 
mention  the  various  ales  and  liqueurs  shipped  this  even- 
Itig  at  different  sea-ports,  I  am,  at  present,  full  up  to 
the  throat  of  '  humming-stuff'  taken  in  and  duly  paid 
for  at  the  sign  of  the 4  Jolly  Tar.'  You  will,  therefore, 
please  your  majesty,  be  so  good  as  take  the  will  for  tbe 
deed — for  by  no  manner  of  means  cither  can  I  or  will  I 
swallow  another  drop — least  of  all  a  drop  of  that  vil- 
lainous bilge-water  that  answers  to  the  hail  of  'Black 
Strap.'" 

"  Belay  that !" — interrupted  Tarpaulin,  astonished 
not  more  at  the  length  of  his  companion's  speech  than 
at  the  nature  of  his  refusal — "  Belay  that  you  lubber ! — 
and  I  say,  Legs,  none  of  your  palaver!  My  hull  is  still 
light,  although  I  confess  you  yourself  seem  to  be  a  little 
top-heavy  ;  and  as  for  the  matter  of  your  share  of  the 
cargo,  why  rather  than  raise  a  squall  I  would  find 
stowage-room  for  it  myself,  but"  

"This  proceeding" — interposed  the  president — "is 
by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  mulct 
or  sentence  which  is  in  its  nature  Median,  and  not  to 
be  altered  or  recalled.  The  conditions  we  have  imposed 
must  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  that  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation — in  failure  of  which  fulfilment  we  de- 
cree that  you  do  here  be  tied  neck  and  heels  togethei . 
and  duly  drowned  as  rebels  in  yon  hogshead  of  October 
beer!" 

"  A  sentence  ! — a  sentence  ! — a  righteous  and  just 
sentence  ! — a  glorious  decree  ! — a  most  worthy  and  ;  p- 
right,  and  holy  condemnation  !" — shouted  the  Pest  F\- 
mily  altogether.  The  king  elevated  his  forehead  into 
innumerable  wrinkles — the  gouty  Tittle  old  man  puff  . 
like  a  pair  of  bellows — the  lady  of  the  winding  sheet 
waved  her  nose  to  and  fro — the  gentleman  in  the  cotton 
drawers  pricked  up  his  ears — she  of  the  shroud  gasped 
like  a  dying  fish— and  he  of  the  coffin  looked  stiff  and 
rolled  up  his  eyes. 

"  Ugh ! — ugh  ! — ugh  J" — chuckled  Tarpaulin  without 
heeding  the  general  excitation — "  ugh  F — ugh  ! — ugh ! 

 ugh  ! — ugh  ! — ugh  ! — ugh  ! — ugh ! — ugh !"  "I  was 

saying,"  said  he, — "I  was  saying  when  Mr.  King  Pest 
poked  in  his  marling-spike,  that  as  for  the  matter  of  two 
or  three  gallons  more  or  less  Black  Strap,  it  was  a  trifle 
to  a  tight  sea-boat  like  myself  not  overstowed — but 
when  it  comes  to  drinking  the  health  of  the  Devil — 
whom  God  assoilzie — and  going  down  upon  my  marrow 
bones  to  his  ill-favored  majesty  there,  whom  I  know,  as 
well  as  I  know  myself  to  be  a  sinner,  to  be  nobody  in 
the  whole  world  but  Tim  Hurlygurly,  the  organ-grin- 
der— why  I  its  quite  another  guess  sort  of  a  thing,  and 
utterly  and  altogether  past  my  comprehension." 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish  this  speech  in  tranquillity. 
At  the  name  of  Tim  Hurlygurly  the  whole  Junto  leap- 
ed from  their  seats. 

"  Treason !"— shouted  his  Serenity  King  Pest  the 
First. 

"Treason!" — said  the  little  man  with  the  gout. 

"  Treason !" — screamed  the  Arch  Duchess  Ana-PcsL 

"  Treason !"— muttered  the  gentleman  with  his  jaws 

lied  up. 

"  Treason !" — growled  ho  of  the  coffin. 

"Treason!  treason!" — shrieked  her  majesty  of  tbe 
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mouth  ;  and,  seizing  by  the  hinder  part  of  his  breeches 
the  unfortunate  Tarpaulin,  who  had  just  commenced 
pouring  out  for  himself  a  scull  of  liqueur,  she  lifted  him 
high  up  into  the  air,  and  dropped  him  without  ceremony 
into  the  huge  open  puncheon  of  his  bcloTed  ale.  Bob- 
bing up  and  down,  for  a  few  seconds,  like  an  apple  in 
a  bowl  of  toddy,  he,  at  length,  finally  disappeared  amid 
the  whirlpool  of  foam  which,  in  the  already  effervescent 
liquor,  his  struggles  easily  succeeded  in  creating. 

Not  tamely  however  did  the  tall  seaman  behold  the 
discomfiture  of  his  companion.  Jostling  King  Pest 
through  the  open  trap,  the  valiant  Legs  slnmmcd  the 
door  down  upon  him  with  an  oath,  and  strode  towards 
the  centre  of  the  room.  Here  tearing  down  the  huge 
skeleton  which  swung  over  the  table,  he  laid  it  about 
him  with  so  much  energy  and  good  will,  that,  as  the 
last  glimpses  of  light  died  away  within  the  apartment, 
he  succeeded  in  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  little 
gentleman  with  the  gout.  Rushing  then  with  all  his 
force  against  the  fatal  hogshead  full  of  October  ale  and 
Hugh  Tarpaulin,  he  rolled  it  over  and  over  in  an  in- 
stant. Out  burst  a  deluge  of  liquor  so  fierce — so  im- 
petuous— so  overwhelming — that  the  room  was  flooded 
from  wall  to  wall — the  loaded  table  was  overturned — 
the  tressels  were  thrown  upon  their  backs — the  tub  of 
punch  into  the  fire  pluce — and  the  ladies  into  hysterics. 
Jugs,  pitchers,  and  carboys  mingled  promiscuously  in 
the  melje,  and  wicker  flagons  encountered  desperately 
with  bottles  of  junk.  Piles  of  death-furniture  floundered 
about.  Sculls  floated  en  masse — hearse-plumes  nodded 
to  escutcheons — the  man  with  the  horrors  was  drowned 
upon  the  spot — the  little  stiff  gentleman  sailed  off  in  his 
coffin — and  the  victorious  Legs,  seizing  by  the  waist 
the  fat  lady  in  the  shroud,  scudded  out  into  the  street 
followed  under  easy  sail,  by  the  redoubted  Hugh  Tar- 
paulin, who,  having  sneezed  three  or  four  limes,  panted 
and  puffed  after  him  with  the  Arch  Duchess  Ana-Pest. 


For  (ho  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EARLY  ADVENTURES. 
Dissolve  frigus — lignum  super  focus  large  reponena. — Horace. 

Towards  the  end  of  a  raw  and  blustering  day  in  Oc- 
tober, I  was  comfortably  seated  in  my  easy  chair  before 
a  blazing  fire,  which  diffused  a  cheerful  light  and  a  ge- 
nial warmth  through  the  apartment  My  feet,  cased 
in  morocco  slippers,  rested  on  a  footstool,  whilst  I  care- 
lessly sipped  a  glass  of  Madeira,  supplied  from  a  de- 
canter which  reared  its  rosy  form  on  a  table  hard  by. 
To  an  eye-witness  I  must  have  seemed  the  picture  of 
comfort  and  happiness.  On  turning  to  help  myself  to 
another  glass  of  the  nectar-like  fluid  that  glistened  so 
temptingly  by  the  ruddy  light,  my  eye  caught  the  gold 
edge  of  a  note  which  lay  on  the  table,  half  concealed  by 
a  book,  and  which,  upon  perusal,  I  discovered  to  con- 
tain a  polite  invitation  from  a  wealthy  and  fashionable 
acquaintance  to  spend  the  next  evening  at  her  house. 
The  emphatic  N.  B.  "  Mrs.  M.  tcould  be  glad  to  see  her 
friends  in  fancy  dresses,"  soon  brought  to  my  expe- 
rienced mind  the  nature  of  the  fUe  to  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  an  invitation.  I  arose  to  consult  my  prints  and 
books  to  discover  the  most  appropriate  costume  wherein 
to  conceal  my  noble  self.  But  not  being  able  to  suit  ex- 
actly my  somewhat  fastidious  taste,  I  resolved  to  consult 
the  accomplished,  beautiful,  talented,  and  "  last  but  not 


'cist,"  the  wealthy  Miss  ,  who  performed  on  the 

piano  like  ano  Iter  Hansel,  and  tripped  it  on  the  light 
fantastic  toe,  with  almost  os  much  ease  ami  grace  as 
the  fairy  Taglioni.  I  had  long  looked  on  Miss  — — 
with  affection— or  perhaps  love:  and  I  had  the  vanity 
to  suppose  my  feelings  were  reciprocated.  But  of  the 
latter  surmise  I  could  only  judge  by  "  circumstantial 
evidence" — for  the  Cerberus-like  vigilance  of  the  matron 
under  whose  protection  she  lived,  (and  who  hnd  mar- 
ried my  father's  brother,)  prevented  me  from  forming 
any  correct  judgment  of  the  extent  of  her  affection  for 
me — or  if  she  possessed  any,  from  taking  advantage  of 
it.  The  old  lady  (my  aunt)  who  had  found  the  yoke 
of  Hymen  not  so  easily  borne,  and  who  knew  by  ex- 
perience the  hazard  that  was  to  be  encountered  in  form- 
ing matrimonial  connexions,  zealously  opposed  the  va- 
rious attempts  I  made  to  win  the  heart  of  the  mistress 
of  my  adoration.  Seeing  all  my  designs  frustrated, 
and  my  schemes  overthrown  by  the  superior  knowledge 
and  oversight  of  my  feminine  antagonist,  I  resolved, 
like  a  prudent  general,  to  "  beat  a  retreat,"  while  it 
was  in  my  power  to  effect  one  without  loss  of  force 
or  reputation.  Nevertheless,  I  deemed  it  not  imprudent 
to  make  one  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  the  five  thousand 

dollars  a  year,  along  with  the  person  of  Miss  , 

before  I  retired  from  the  contest.    Fraught  with  this 

intention,  I  resolved  to  visit  Miss  immediately, 

to  consult  her  about  something  beside  the  fancy  drtss. 
Having  exchanged  the  gown  in  which  1  had  been  so 
luxuriously  enveloped,  for  a  dress  coat,  cut  by  the 
inimitable  hands  of  Nugee,  and  attired  the  rest  of  my 
person  in  the  most  approved  style,  I  sallied  forth  to  the 
residence  of  my  char  er. 

The  wind  had  gradually  subsided  during  the  last  half 
hour,  until  it  had  nearly  died  away.  The  fresh  air, 
with  the  exercise  of  walking,  produced  that  racy  and 
dancing  stir  of  the  blood,  which  all  action,  whether  evil 
or  noble  in  its  nature,  raises  in  our  veins.  The  full 
moon  now  roso  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  matchless 
beauty,  and  bathed  in  silvery  light  the  gorgeous  piles 
of  snow-white  clouds  that  calmly  reposed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dark  blue  sky.  The  walk  was  too  pleasant 
to  be  of  long  duration,  and  before  it  seemed  a  moment 
had  elapsed,  I  found  myself  on  the  marble  steps  of  the 
house  to  which  I  had  been  directing  my  course.  At  my 
aristocratic  pull  of  the  door-bell,  a  servant  immediately 
made  his  appearance,  and  to  my  inquiry  if  Mrs.  D 
was  at  home,  he  answered  in  the  negative.  "  Did  Miss 

 accompany  her,  or  did  she  remain?"  said  I  in  a 

hesitating  tone  of  voice.  "  She  is  within,"  said  the 
servant,  and  he  forthwith  ushered  me  in.  In  a  few 
moments  Miss  — —  entered  the  room,  looking  as 
fresh  and  beautiful  as  Aurora  "  when  first  she  leaves 
her  rosy  bed."  It  is  ^useless  to  trespass  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader  by  giving  a  prolix  account  of  a 
scene  he  has  read  of  in  every  novel,  romance,  or  talc, 
that  has  been  written  since  the  time  of  Clovis.  Be  it 
sufficient  to  say,  that  with  "accents  sweet"  I  poured 
forth  the  impassioned  tale  of  my  love — and  with  all 
that  eloquence  which  love  (and  the  hope  of  the  five 
thousand  per  annum  only)  could  have  inspired.  My 
suit  was  accepted  ;  and  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  my 
aunt,  it  was  agreed  that  she  Bhould  attend  the  fancy 
ball  the  next  evening,  habited  in  the  costume  of  a 
"Novice,"  at  which  place  I  should  meet  her  as  Young 
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Norval.  Soon  as  the  clock  should  toll  the  hour  of  twelve 
we  should  leave  the  "  festive  scene,"  while  all  would 
be  too  busy  to  notice  our  departure.  Immediately  we 
were  lo  repair  to  the  residence  of  my  aunt,  when,  after 
changing  our  dresses  for  some  more  suitable,  we  should 
hasten  to  a  country  scat  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
possessed  by  a  near  relative  of  mine,  where  we  should 
be  united  in  the  holy  band  of  matrimony. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  with  a  heart  buoyant 
with  hope,  and  an  elastic  tread,  I  soon  regained  my 
apartment.  And 

Now  the  latter  waleh  of  waning  night 
And  celling  Mara  to  sweet  repose  f nrite 

but  the  high  excitement  under  which  I  had  been,  ban- 
ished 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 
from  my  pillow. 

Comformably  to  the  plan  arranged  between  Miss 

  and  myself,  I  drove  to  Mrs.  M  's  at  the 

usual  hour,  and  halted  some  distance  from  the  house,  in 
the  rear  of  about  a  hundred  carriages.  The  rooms 
were  already  full  when  I  entered — and  after  being  an- 
nounced in  character  and  introduced  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  I  mingled  with  the  motley  crowd. 

For  the  first  hour  the  scene  was  grotesque  in  the  ex- 
treme The  guests  paraded  the  rooms  with  all  the 
gravity  of  well-bred  persons  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
looking  stiff  and  very  uncomfortable  in  their  ill-adjusted 
habiliments.  At  the  announcement  of  supper  the  pros- 
pect for  pleasure  brightened,  and  the  guests  felt  them- 
selves more  at  home.  The  gaudy  figures  moving  about 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  numberless  chandeliers,  pro- 
duced a  brilliant  effect;  and  the  various  characters 
mingling  together,  made  a  splendid  show  of  the  bur- 
lesque. Here  a  "Red  Man"  from  the  "  Far  West," 
with  his  beautifully  variegated  moccasins,  and  a  gloss 
of  "golden  Sherry"  in  his  hand,  was  descanting  on  the 
beauties  of  the  latest  tie  with  a  superb  "  Spanish  Ca- 
valier," who  haughtily  fingered  his  jet  black  moustache, 
and  sipped  his  Sherbet.  Next  him  stood  a  "  Knight  of 
Malta,"  with  his  magnificent  stars  and  diamonds,  in 
close  converse  with  a  "Peasant  Girl."  The  "Arch 
Bishop"  set  the  whole  table  in  a  roar  by  his  jokes  j 
and  "His  Holiness"  the  Pope,  giggled  with  "Anne 
Boleyn"  over  an  ice-cream.  The  Jew  was  detected 
with  ham-sandwich ;  while  "  King  Lear"  forgot  the 
ingratitude  of  his  daughters  over  champagne. 

I  finding  the  assignuled  lime  approaching,  detached 
myself  from  the  brilliant  crowd  around  the  supper 
table,  and  took  a  seat  on  a  sofa  in  the  next  room.  I 
had  not  been  seated  many  minutes  before  I  perceived 
"  The  Novice"  approaching,  and  at  that  instant  a  clock 
near  me  tolled  the  midnight  hour.  I  dashed  up  to  the 
object  of  my  search,  and  observing  it  was  now  time  to 
go,  she  immediately  took  my  arm,  and  we  inarched  out. 
At  the  door  I  handed  her  into  a  carriage,  and  ordered 

the  coachman  to  drive  as  rapidly  as  possible  to   

street.  In  a  few  moments  we  arrived  at  the  house,  and 
seeing  her  rather  slow,  I  requested  her  to  unveil,  aa  we 
had  no  time  to  lose.  Slowly  she  raised  her  hand,  and 
removing  the  dark  veil  from  her  face,  disclosed  the  fea- 
tures of— my  aunt.  Overwhelmed  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment I  rushed  from  the  house,  and  meeting  one  of 
the  servants,  learned  that  Miss  -         had  suddenly  I 


heard  of  the  death  of  a  relative  to  whom  she  wm  much 
attached,  and  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  ball.  It 
appears  she  had  written  to  me,  but  the  note,  by  some 
unpardonable  negligence  of  the  domestic  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted,  had  never  been  delivered.  Learning 
these  particulars!  hurried  down  the  street,  and  seeing  a 
stage-coach  standing  before  a  hotel  door,  I  leaped  into 
it,  and  drove  off.  The  motion  of  the  carriage  produced 
a  dull,  heavy  sensation  on  my  frame,  and  at  length  I 
fell  asleep.  I  was  aroused  from  my  slumber  by  the 
sounds  of  laughter,  and  soon  discovered  thai  it  arose 
from  my  fellow -passengers,  who  were  diverting  them- 
selves at  the  oddity  of  my  appearance  and  dress. 
Some  took  me  for  a  madman-  But  one  old  gentlemen 
in  pepper  and  salt  dress,  and  with  a  red  nose,  assured 
the  company  that  I  was  some  theatrical  character  who 
had  eloped  from  his  creditors.  Never  was  he  of  the 
"  Grampian  Hills"  worse  treated.  At  length  I  arrived 
at  an  inn,  where  I  procured  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  re- 
solved either  to  commit  suicide,  or  drown  my  cares  in 
a  bottle  of  Champagne.  J.  C 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SHADOW.  A  FABLE— BY  ■  

Ye  who  read  are  still  among  the  living,  but  I  who 
write  shall  have  long  since  gone  my  way  into  the  region 
of  shadows.  For  indeed  strange  things  shall  happen, 
and  many  secret  things  be  known,  and  many  centuries 
shall  pass  away  ere  these  memorials  be  seen  of  men. 
And  when  seen  there  will  be  some  to  disbebeve,  and 
some  to  doubt,  and  yet  a  few  who  will  find  much  to 
ponder  upon  in  the  characters  here  graven  with  a  stylus 
of  iron. 

The  year  had  been  a  year  of  terror,  and  of  feelings 
more  intense  than  terror  for  which  there  is  no  name 
upon  the  earth.  For  many  prodigies  and  signs  had 
taken  place,  and  for  and  wide,  over  sea  and  land,  the 
black  wings  of  the  Pestilence  were  spread  abroad.  To 
those,  nevertheless,  cunning  in  the  stars,  it  was  not  un- 
known that  the  Heavens  wore  an  aspect  of  ill ;  and  to 
me,  the  Greek  Oinos,  among  others  it  was  evident,  that 
now  had  arrived  the  alternation  of  that  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-fourth  year  when,  at  the  entrance  of  Aries, 
the  planet  Jupiter  is  conjoined  with  the  red  ring  of  the 
terrible  Saturnus.  The  peculiar  spirit  of  the  skies,  if  I 
mistake  not,  greatly  made  itself  manifest,  not  only  in 
the  physical  orb  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  souls,  imagina- 
tions, and  meditations  of  mankind. 

Over  some  flasks  of  the  red  Chian  wine,  within  the 
walls  of  a  noble  hall,  in  a  dim  city  by  the  melancholy- 
sea,  wc  sat,  at  night,  a  company  of  seven.  And  to  our 
chamber  there  was  no  entrance  save  by  a  lofty  door  of 
brass:  and  the  door  was  fashioned  by  the  artizan  Co- 
rinnos,  and  being  of  rare  workmanship  was  fastened 
from  within.  Black  draperies,  likewise,  in  the  gloomy 
room  shut  out  from  our  view  the  moon,  the  lurid  stars, 
and  the  peopleless  streets — but  the  boding  and  the  me- 
mory of  Evil,  they  would  not  be  so  excluded.  There 
were  things  around  us  and  about  of  which  I  can  ren- 
der no  distinct  account — things  material  and  spiritual. 
Heaviness  in  the  atmosphere — a  sense  of  suffocation — 
anxiety — and  above  all,  that  terrible  state  of  existence 
which  the  nervous  experience  when  the  senses  are 
keenly  living  and  awake,  and  meanwhile  the  powers  of 
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thought  lie  dormant.  A  dead  weight  hung  upon  us.  1 1 
hung  upon  our  limbs— upon  the  household  furniture— 
upon  the  goblets  from  which  we  drank  ;  and  all  things 
were  depressed,  and  borne  down  thereby — all  things 
save  only  the  flames  of  the  seven  iron  lamps  which  illu- 
mined our  revel.  Uprearing  themselves  in  tall  slender 
lines  of  light,  they  thus  remained  burning  all  pallid  and 
motionless  ;  and  in  the  mirror  which  their  lustre  formed 
upon  the  round  table  of  ebony  nt  which  we  sat,  each  of 
us  there  assembled  beheld  the  pallor  of  his  own  counte- 
nance, and  the  unquiet  glare  in  the  downcast  eyes  of 
his  companions.  Yet  we  laughed  and  were  merry  in 
our  proper  way— which  was  hysterical ;  and  sang  the 
songs  of  Anacreon — which  are  madness ;  and  drank 
deeply — although  the  purple  wine  reminded  us  of  blood. 
For  there  was  yet  another  tenant  of  our  chamber  in  the 
person  of  young  Zoilus.  Dead,  and  at  full  length  he 
lay,  enshrouded — the  genius  and  the  demon  of  the  scene. 
Alas  •  he  bore  no  portion  in  our  mirth,  save  that  his 
countenance  distorted  with  the  plague,  and  his  eyes  in 
which  Death  had  but  half  extinguished  the  fire  of  the 
pestilence,  seemed  to  take  such  interest  in  our  merri- 
ment as  the  dead  may  take  in  the  merriment  of  those 
who  are  to  die.  But  although  I,  Oinos,  felt  that  the 
eyes  of  the  departed  were  upon  me,  still  I  forced  myself 
not  to  perceive  the  bitterness  of  their  expression,  and, 
gazing  down  steadily  into  the  depths  of  the  ebony  mir- 
ror, sang  with  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice  the  sortgs  of 
the  son  of  Teios.  But  gradually  my  songs  they  ceased, 
and  their  echoes  rolling  afar  ofl* among  the  sable  drape- 
ries of  the  chamber  became  weak,  and  indistinguishable, 
and  so  fainted  away.  And  lo !  from  among  those  sable 
draperies  where  the  sounds  of  the  song  departed,  there 
came  forth  a  dark  and  undefined  shadow — a  shadow 
such  as  the  moon  when  low  in  Heaven  might  fashion 
from  the  figure  of  a  man :  but  it  was  the  shadow  neither 
of  man,  nor  of  God,  nor  of  any  familiar  thing.  And 
quivering  awhile  among  the  draperies  of  the  room,  it  at 
length  rested  in  full  view  upon  the  surface  of  the  door 
of  brass.  But  the  shadow  was  vague,  and  formless,  and 
indefinilive,  and  was  the  shadow  neither  of  man  nor 
God— neither  God  of  Greece,  nor  God  of  Chaldasa,  nor 
any  Egyptian  God.  And  the  shadow  rested  upon  the 
brazen  doorway,  and  under  the  arch  of  the  entablature 
of  the  door,  and  moved  not,  nor  spoke  any  word,  but 
there  became  stationary  and  remained.  And  the  door 
whereupon  the  shadow  rested  was,  if  I  remember  aright, 
over  against  the  feet  of  the  young  Zoilus  enshrouded. 
But  we,  the  seven  there  assembled,  having  seen  the 
shadow  as  it  came  out  from  among  the  draperies,  dared 
not  steadily  behold  it,  but  cast  down  our  eyes,  and 
gazed  continually  into  the  depths  of  the  mirror  of  ebony. 
And  at  length  I,  Oinos,  speaking  some  low  words,  de- 
manded of  the  shadow  its  dwelling  and  its  appellation. 
And  the  shadow  answered, "  I  am  SHADOW,  and  my 
dwelling  is  near  to  the  Catacombs  of  Ptolemais,  and 
hard  by  those  dim  plains  of  Helusion  which  border  upon 
the  foul  Charonian  canal."  And  then  did  we,  the  seven, 
start  from  our  seats  in  horror,  and  stand  trembling,  and 
shuddering,  and  aghast :  for  the  tones  in  the  voice  of 
the  shadow  were  not  the  tones  of  any  one  being,  but  of 
a  multitude  of  beings,  and,  varying  in  their  cadences 
from  syllable  lo  syllable,  fell  duskily  upon  our  ears  in 
the  well  remembered  and  familiar  accents  of  a  thousand 
departed  friends. 


For  (he  Southern  Lherery  Messenger. 
CURSE  OF  THE  «  BETRAYED  ONE." 
A  FRAGMENT— BY  HUGH  BLAIR. 

They  moved  her  couch,  that  the  whispering  breath 
Of  evening  might  come  with  its  balmy  sigh, 

And  fan  her  brow,  e'er  the  film  of  death 
Spread  over  her  dark  and  beautiful  eye. 

But  she  heeded  not  the  whispering  wind, 
For  her  burning  thoughts  afar  were  roaming  ; 

Madness  had  seized  on  her  wretched  mind, 
And  her  high  brow  throb'd,  and  her  lips  were  foaming  • 

And  the  beautiful  curls  of  her  sable  hair 
Streamed  wildly  over  her  fevered  pillow — 

And  her  bosom  heaved  in  its  whiteness  there, 
As  the  breeze  heaves  up  the  snowy  billow— 

And  her  teeth  with  convulsive  grasp  were  set, 
And  her  eye  burned  bright  as  a  beam  of  day — 

She  twined  her  hand  in  her  locks  of  jet, 
And  tore  their  glittering  curls  away ! 

And  she  screamed  with  a  wild,  convulsive  shriek, 
Then  uttered  a  low  protracted  groan — 

As  ye've  heard  the  wind  thro'  your  lattice  break, 
And  die  away  with  a  hollow  moan. 

But  at  length,  through  the  evening's  gathering  gloom, 
Her  voice  came  forth  from  the  riven  chords 

Of  her  broken  heart,  as  from  a  tomb ! 

And  she  utter'd  these  wild  and  fearful  words : 

"  I've  loved  thee,  man,  with  an  ardent  love  ; 
I've  sworn  it  by  each  orb  above — 
By  the  glorious  Sun  when  he  sank  to  rest, 
And  lit  with  his  beams  the  glowing  west — 
By  the  pallid  Moon,  when  her  silver  beam 
Danced  gladly  o'er  yon  murmuring  stream, 
Upon  whose  verdant  banks  with  you 
I've  stood  that  holy  orb  lo  view — 
And  by  every  lamp  which  the  dusk  of  even 
Hung  out  in  the  glittering  arch  of  heaven. 
I  cannot  now  deny  the  flame 
Which  has  wasted  thus  my  wretched  frame — 
For  I've  told  it  ihee  by  many  a  word 

Which  came  from  the  core  of  my  bleeding  heart, 
As  you  touched  each  thrilling,  aching  chord, 

By  that  hellish  power,  thy  fiendish  art. 
I've  told  it  thee  by  many  a  sigh, 
By  many  a  tear  in  my  weary  eye, 
By  many  a  sob,  and  many  a  groan, 
Which  burst  from  the  lips  of  thy  '  lovely  one' — 
And  I've  told  it  thee  by  the  burning  streak 
Which  so  often  lit  my  fevered  cheek, 
As  you  played  with  each  glittering  curl  of  jet 
That  waved  on  the  neck  of  *  Thy  Martinette  P 
Come  hither  thou  fiend  and  ga 't-  upon  me ; 

Behold  the  wreck  of  thy  hellish  power- 
Come  hither,  I  have  a  bletsing  for  thee, 

Which  thou  shall  hear  in  my  dying  hour. 

"That  maiden,  she  of  the  lovely  face, 
Who  holds  in  thy  heart  my  wretched  place, 
Shall  become  thy  bride,  and  her  first  born  son 
Be  a  monster,  hideous  to  gaze  upon ! 
And  ihe  sight  of  the  thing  shall  drive  her  mad ! 
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And  while  she's  screaming  in  accents  wild, 
She  shall  call  upon  thee  in  tones  most  sad, 

Thyself  to  murder  her  hideous  child! 
Oil,  she  shall  shriek  in  her  wild  despair, 
And  her  phrensied  eye,  with  a  fearful  glare, 
Full  on  thy  faithless  face  ahall  gleam— 

And  with  lips  of  foam  and  teeth  close  set, 
Her  Toice  full  in  thy  car  shall  scream, 

'  Remember  the  curse  of  thy  Martinettt  P 
And  with  fingers  of  blood  she  shall  rend  her  cheek — 

And  those  lips  which  now  in  their  freshness  part, 
Shall  utter  as  wild  and  terrific  a  shriek 

As  ever  yet  burst  from  my  broken  heart ; 
And  her  every  shriek  and  her  every  groan 
Shall  wither  thy  heart,  thou  faithless  one ! 
And  thus  she  shall  die,  ere  reason's  dawn 
The  veil  from  her  wildcrcd  soul  hath  drawn. 
But  her  blasted  babe,  that  hideous  thing, 
Shall  live — and  its  frightful  presence  shall  bring 
Galling  thoughts,  which  shall  have  the  power 
To  blast  thy  every  peaceful  hour ! 
By  it*  blasted  form  thou  shalt  never  forget 
The  dying  curse  of  (Ay  MartiatUt 

She  spoke,  and  sunk  back  on  her  dying  bed, 

And  the  blood  gushed  forth  from  her  lips  of  foam! 

They  raised  her  again— but  the  spirit  had  fled 
Away,  away  to  its  secret  home  ! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  MRS.  n.  G.  s. 

When  Summer  sheds  her  soft  perfume 

The  bowers  among — 
When  all  the  oarth  is  rich  in  bloom, 
The  sky  in  song — 
When  evening's  golden  clouds  like  shadows  flee, 
Turn  for  an  instant  then  your  thoughts  on  me. 

When  Winter  in  her  frozen  zone 

Robs  earth  of  green- 
When  only  Friendship  can  atone 
For  what  has  been — 
When  round  the  hearth  your  other  friends  you  see, 
It  is  the  hour  I  love— think  then  of  me. 

In  days  of  bliss  when  hope  is  nigh, 

And  life  is  dear, 
Your  heart  with  joy  elate  beats  high, 
And  friends  arc  near — 
Forget  not  there  is  one  will  ever  be 
Glad  of  thy  gladness  ;  cast  a  thought  on  me. 

And  when  the  darksome  days 

Of  age  or  ill 
The  bright  and  cheering  rays 
Of  hope  shall  chill, 
Think  there  is  one  whose  love  can  never  be 
Changed  with  Time's  clianges— oh  remember  me. 

r..  a.  s. 

For  tin'  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THE  SEA  BIRD'S  REVEL. 

BY  GILES  McQUIGOlN. 
Look  out  upon  the  ocean  wave — 

Look  from  the  lonely  shore  ; 
See  how  the  mountain  billows  rave, 

Hark  how  the  waters  roar ! 


Darkly  hangs  the  tempest  cloud, 

From  windward  to  the  lee ; 
The  thunder  mutters  hoarse  and  loud 

Above  the  foaming  sea. 

Tis  nature  in  her  revel  hour — 

She  sweeps  a  stormy  wing ; 
Old  Ocean  trembles  at  her  power, 

As  wild  his  surges  fling. 

The  sea  bird  rides  upon  her  wrath, 

Rocks  on  the  tempest's  ire — 
Surveys  the  lurid  lightning's  path, 

And  shouts  amid  its  fire. 

The  proud  bird  breasts  the  storm  alone, 
Mounts  through  its  misty  height — 

The  summit  is  his  lofty  throne, 
The  iliundtr  his  delight. 

While  gazing  on  the  horrors  round, 

His  burning  eye-balls  glare  ; 
King  of  the  storm,  with  lightnings  crown'd, 

He  fears  no  terrors  there. 

When  he  for  very  gladness  shrieks, 

It  deafens  ocean's  roar — 
O'er  nature  in  her  wildest  freaks 

The  proud  storm  king  may  soar. 

The  tempest  hails  thy  form ; 
Thou  lov'st  a  sky  forever  clear, 
Go  seek  it  through  the  storm. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mf.««enrer. 
I  MET  TREE  BY  MOONLIGHT  A  LOSE. 

BY  M.  8.  LOVETT. 
Jtir-"  Oh !  meet  me  by  moonlight  alone." 

I  met  thee  by  moonlight  alone, 
The  blue  sky  was  cloudless  above ; 

And  dew-gems  around  us  were  thrown, 
To  gladden  our  meeting  of  love. 

I  met  thee  by  moonlight  alone, 
My  heart  trusting  wholly  to  thee : 

Was  it  prudent  ?  Alas!  I  will  own 
That  I  asked  not,  for  thou  wast  with  me. 

How  buoyant  my  heart,  and  how  sweet 
The  zephyrs  that  waved  through  my  hair! 

Low  murmured  the  stream  at  my  feet, 
Its  talc  to  the  summei-ni^ht  air. 

But  ah!  did  the  sky  cease  to  smiie? 

The  Moon — were  her  silver  rays  gone? 
Did  each  beauty  but  tarry  the  while 

We  met— love,  by  moonlight  alone  ? 

Oh  no,  for  the  sky  is  still  bright, 
The  dew-timj>s  still  nightly  have  shone: 

On  mt  fell  the  darkness  and  blight: 
I  met  thee  by  moonlight  alone ! 

And  the  pale  Moon  while  wand'ring  above, 

Oft  hears  its  sad  votaries  own, 
That  too  often  the  Altar  of  Love 

Is  lighted  by  moonlight  alone. 
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Fur  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
LETTER8  FROM  A  SISTER. 
LETTER  TWENTy-FIR8T. 
P!ac««  of  Protestant  Worship  in  Paris— History  of  Mr.  Lewi* 
Way  an  English  DWino. 

Paris,   . 

Dear  Jane  : 

Here  is  an  interesting  narrative  to  amuse  you,  which 
I  have  just  heard  related.  In  the  Champs  Elyifes,  there 
stands  a  beautiful  protcstant  chapel,  where  we  attend 
divine  service  almost  every  Sabbath  ,  if  we  do  not  go 
there,  we  repair  to  the  oratorio,  a  protectant  church  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  or  to  the  English  Ambassador's, 
where  there  is  public  worship  every  Sunday,  or  to  ano- 
ther temple  consecrated  to  our  form  of  worship,  (the 
Church  of  the  Visitation,)  in  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine. 
Bisltop  Luscombc  officiates  at  the  oratorio,  and  Mr. 
Wilkes,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  assembles  his  con- 
gregation in  an  upper  apartment  adjoining  the  church. 
The  history  in  question  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis 
Way,  who  owns  the  chapel  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
preaches  there ;  he  is  extremely  eloquent  and  energetic, 
and  speaks  plain  truths  to  his  flock  without  hesitation, 
when  necessary.  It  is  said  that  when  a  youth  he  had 
an  ardent  desire  to  be  educated  for  the  church,  but  his 
parents  being  extremely  poor,  and  not  having  any  re- 
latives to  assist  him,  he  became  a  student  of  law  at  the 
temple,  and  was  one  morning  proceeding  to  his  labors, 
when  he  observed  bis  own  name  inscribed  on  the  door 
plate  of  a  handsome  dwelling.  He  immediately  as- 
cended the  steps  and  requested  to  speak  with  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  and  on  his  appearance,  after  apologiz- 
ing for  the  liberty  he  was  taking,  told  his  story,  repre- 
sented his  forlorn  situation,  and  begged  to  be  informed 
if  there  was  any  relationship  between  them.  On  com- 
paring notes  he  found  there  was  nol  and  was  taking 
leave,  but  the  gentleman,  who  was  an  odd  old  bachelor, 
insisted  on  his  prolonging  his  visit,  and  in  the  interim, 
sent  a  trusty  servant  to  inquire  his  character  of  the 
lawyer  under  whom  he  studied,  and  who  happened  to  be 
the  one  whom  he  (Mr.  Way,  Senior,)  usually  employed. 
The  lawyer's  answer  was  highly  creditable  to  his  pupil, 
and  from  that  moment  the  old  gentleman  adopted  him, 
enabled  him  to  take  orders,  and  dying  soon  afterwards, 
bequeathed  him  a  fortune  of  300,000  pounds  sterling. 
The  sudden  accession  of  such  wealth  affected  his  brain, 
and  he  was  crazy  for  several  years.  Now,  /  think  he 
must  have  been  so,  when  be  introduced  himself  so 
strangely  to  his  benefactor;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  on 
regaining  his  senses,  he  resolved  to  make  Paris  his 
future  home,  and  to  devote  his  lime  to  the  protestants 
in  that  city.  He  accordingly  came  over  here,  purchased 
the  hotel  Marbauf  his  present  abode,  and  converted  a 
portion  of  it  into  the  tasteful  little  chapel,  where  he  ad- 
dresses and  edifies  a  numerous  congregation  on  all  holy 
days.  The  seats  of  the  chapel  are  covered  with  cerulean 
velvet,  the  windows  ornamented  with  paintings,  and 
there  is  a  good  organ,  upon  which  one  of  his  daughters 
(for  he  has  married  and  has  several  children,)  always 
performs.  A  shady  and  pleasant  garden  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  the  place.  And  thus  ends  my 
story,  for  the  truth  of  which  remember  I  do  not  vouch. 
But  as  I  have  had  it  told  to  me,— so  I  have  detailed  it 
unto  thee ;  and  with  this  flourishing  rhyme  conclude. 

'     Yours,  LEON  TINE. 

Vol..  I.-97 


LETTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 
Excursion  to  Lagrange— Count  de  Tracy  and  Madam*  La  Fay- 
cue— Theatre  of  Monsieur  Compte— Chinese  Baths. 

Paris,  ■ 

I  thank  you  beloved  sister!  for  your  affectionate  leU 
ter  of  the  —  instant,  and  shall  not  delay  answering  it, 
for  I  am  impatient  to  inform  you  of  our  recent  agreeable 
excursion  to  Lagrange.  On  Friday,  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  kind  General's  invitation,  and  rising  very 
early,  commenced  our  journey  to  his  castle.  We  par- 
took of  coffee,  eggs,  and  bread  and  butter,  at  a  village 
some  leagues  hence,  and  having  rested  the  horses,  went 
on  so  rapidly  as  to  reach  Lagrange  in  time  for  dinner; 
met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  all  the  family,  and 
were  introduced  to  several  distinguished  guests.  Among 
these,  were  the  venerable  Count  de  Tracy  and  the  cele- 
brated Monsieur  Constant  The  former  is  the  father 
of  Madame  G.  Lafayette,  and  a  charming  old  gentleman 
he  is.  The  latter,  the  intimate  friend  of  Madame  de 
Stael  and  the  leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  I  have  described  to  you  in  a  previous  letter. 
Madame  George  Lafayette  is  the  presiding  hostess  of 
Lagrange,  and  has  uncommonly  affable  and  affectionate 
manners ;  indeed  the  whole  family  (as  I  have  already 
remarked)  are  extremely  amiable,  and  so  charitable, 
that  many  poor  persons  in  their  neighborhood  are  sup- 
ported by  their  bounty.  Madame  Lafayette  Senior,  you 
know,  died  of  a  malady  contracted  by  her,  in  the  damp 
and  noxious  dungeon  of  Olmutz,  while  she  shared  her 
husband's  captivity.  Her  memory  is  deservedly  vene- 
rated by  him,  and  I  am  told  that  he  cannot  speak  of 
her,  without  shedding  tears  of  sorrow  and  gratitute,  at 
the  recollection  of  her  sufferings  and  sdf-sacrifice  for  his 
sake.  He  shewed  us  a  miniature  of  their  jailor,  which 
was  taken  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Madame  de  Mau- 
bourg,  during  their  imprisonment,  in  the  following  sin- 
gular manner.  She  drey  it  first  on  her  thumb  nail  with 
a  pin,  nol  being  allowed  a  pencil  or  paper ;  however, 
having  found  means  to  obtain  a  piece  of  crayon  and  a 
blank  leaf  from  a  book,  she  copied  ihe  head  sketched 
on  her  nail,  and  as  the  resemblance  was  striking,  her 
father  has  since  had  it  painted  in  oil  colors,  by  an  ar- 
tist, who  has  enlarged  the  design ;  by  portraying  the 
old  Cerberus  with  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  and  in  the  act 
of  unlocking  the  prison  door.  It  is  quite  an  interesting 
little  picture. 

I  will  now  describe  the  farm,  for  we  examined  all 
parts  of  it.  Order  and  neatness  reign  throughout  the 
domain,  and  the  General  himself  sees  that  nothing 
is  neglected.  He  has  a  numerous  flock  of  merino 
sheep,  well  guarded  by  a  shepherd  and  two  faith- 
ful dogs.  Their  sagacity  and  vigilance  are  remark- 
able; if  one  of  the  flock  separated  itself  from  the 
others  only  a  few  feet,  these  dogs  would  observe  it  in 
an  instant,  and  hasten  to  drive  back  the  wanderer  to  its 
place,  which  they  always  did  with  evident  tenderness. 
The  horses,  cows  and  swine  were  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion, looking  contented,  fat  and  sleek.  The  poultry 
yard  contains  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  fowls ;  they 
are  accommodated  according  to  their  habits,  and  form 
an  amusing  spectacle.  The  regulations  of  the  kitchen, 
the  dairy,  tho  ice-house,  stables  and  pig-styes,  are  ad- 
mirable, and  you  may  tell  Albert  that  I  advise  him  to 
come  over  and  take  a  lesson  in  such  useful  anrange- 
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mcnts,  though  I  will  answer  for  it,  you  entertain  so  exalt- 
ed an  opinion  of  his  knowledge  on  all  subjects,  that  you 
deem  more  acquirements  or  improvements  unnecessary. 
"  Mais  revenons  au  Chateau."    It  is  a  stone  building 
enclosing  three  sides  of  a  square  court,   There  are  five 
towers,  one  at  each  corner,  and  the  fifth  in  the  centre 
of  the  left  side  of  the  castle,  as  you  enter  through  a 
large  arch  which  leads  into  the  square  court;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thickly  spreading  ivy,  which  was  planted 
by  our  great  statesman,  Charles  James  Fox,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit  to  Lagrange.  Yon 
approach  the  arch  by  a  bridge,  thrown  over  a  moat, 
bounding  two  sides  of  the  castle,  and  terminating  in  n 
small  lake.    Here  may  sometimes  be  seen  floating  an 
American  boat,  that  in  1824  beat  an  English  one,  in  a 
race  on  the  water  at  New  York,  and  was  afterwards 
presented  to  the  good  General.    He  is  adored  by  the 
Americausand  quite  devoted  to  them  and  their  interests. 
His  drawing  room  is  decorated  with  the  portraits  of 
their  Presidents,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  may  be  seen 
in  golden  frames,  their  declaration  of  independence  and 
the  farewell  oddrens  of  Washington ;  also,  the  colors  of 
the  "  Brandywinc,"  the  ship  they  sent  out  with  him 
when  he  returned  from  an  excursion  to  their  country 
four  years  ago.    These  colors  were  presented  to  him 
by  the  officers  of  that  vessel,  and  the  midshipmen  gave 
him  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect,  a  handsome  silver 
urn,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.    The  library  and 
a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  are  likewise  supplied  with 
American  productions.    In  the  first,  are  beautiful  en 
gravings  of  various  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  some 
American  works  and  the  cane  of  Washington ;  and  in 
the  second,  divers  odd  articles  of  Indian  manufacture 
On  Saturday  we  took  leave  of  La  Grange  and  its  in 
mates ;  their  kindness  and  attention  to  us,  and  the 
pleasure  wc  derived  from  our  visit  to  them,  we  can 
never  forget ;  they  will  be  associated  with  our  most 
agreeable  reminiscences  of  France.  Last  night  we  went 
to  the  theatre  of  Monsieur  Compte,  where  all  the  per- 
formers are  children;   the  little  creatures  acted  re- 
markably well  and  with  great  spirit,  and  we  were 
highly  diverted.    Monsieur  Comple  is  considered  the 
best  ventriloquist  in  Europe.    Edgar  and  Sigismund 
have  been  taking  lessons  in  swimming ;  there  are  seve- 
ral excellent  schools  here  for  teaching  the  art,  and  one 
for  ladies ;  and  Marcella,  Leonora  and  myself  had  seri- 
ous thoughts  of  entering  as  pupils,  but  finally  concluded 
we  had  enough  of  water  works  at  the  delightful  "  Chi- 
nese Baths,"  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  our  regu- 
lar bathing  days,  when  wc  usually  rise  extremely  early, 
so  as  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  and  get  back  in  time 
for  breakfast.   The  "Chinese  Baths"  are  so  called,  be- 
cause the  building  containing  them,  is  in  the  Chinese 
style  ;  in  front  is  a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  beyond  this 
masses  of  artificial  rocks,  with  a  couple  of  Chinese  fi- 
gures among  them ;  the  whole  arrangement  is  singular 

and  picturesque.   The  H  >s  have  returned  to  town 

for  a  few  weeks,  and  we  are  engaged  to  pass  this  even- 
ing with  them.  I  do  not  covet  going  however,  for  their 
parties  are  said  to  be  very  stifC 

With  our  usual  affectionate  greetings  to  aunt  Mar- 
garet, Albert,  and  yourself,  I  conclude. 

LEON  TINE. 


LETTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 
A  sociable  evening  at  the  ex-Minlrter'a  of  the  Marine  -Muse an 
of  Artillery— Bay  Market— Corn  Market — 8C  Otrro  ain  I'Aui- 
erroia. 

Paris,   . 

Dear  Jane: 

Our  stay  here  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  consequently 
during  the  last  ten  days,  wc  have  been  so  occupied  in 
shopping,  visiting  and  sight-seeing,  that  1  have  found  it 
impossible  to  write  ;  but  here  is  a  rainy  day  and  I  take 
advantage  of  it  to  resume  our  correspondence.  We 
called  yesterday  to  take  leave  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 

de  N  ,  and  they  looked  happier,  I  assure  you,  in 

their  own  residence  in  the  Faubourg  du  Boule,  than 
they  did  when  inhabiting  the  sumptuous  edifice  of  the 
"  Admiralty,"  on  the  place  "  Louis  Quia  re."  I  suppose 
you  have  learnt  from  the  newspapers  that  Monsieur 
de  N   thought  it  prudent  to  resign  his  office,  and 


has  been  succeeded  by  Monsieur  . 

We  found  him  and  Madame  de  N  

by  friends,  who  had  accidentally  dropped  in  as  well  as 
ourselves,  and  the  evening  being  sultry,  the  company 
were  regaled  with  delicious  sorbets  and  iced  creams. 
Ecartt  was  soon  introduced  among  the  elder  gentry,  and 
several  of  Mr.  de  Neuville's  young  nieces  being  there, 
our  brothers  and  two  other  youthful  beaux,  the  girls  «nd 
myself  joined  them  in  playing  "Tierce"  and  Blind- 
man's-buff  in  the  saloon.    We  enjoyed  ourselves  thus, 
till  quite  a  late  hour.   One  of  the  moat  curious  and  in- 
teresting places  that  has  recently  attracted  our  attention, 
is  the  "  Museum  of  Artillery,"  in  the  street  of  the  Uni- 
versity.  It  is  the  depot  of  a  great  variety  of  antique 
armor,  ordnance  and  implements  of  war,  and  among 
the  first  we  beheld  the  coal  of  mail  of  many  a  famous 
champion  and  that  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  we  thought 
uncommonly  large  to  fit  a  woman.    Every  article  is 
kepi  beautifully  neat  and  bright,  and  a  number  of  the 
things  are  labelled,  which  saves  the  trouble  of  a  guide 
to  explain  their  names  and  use.  Another  most  singular 
place  wc  have  seen  is  the  "  March*  du  Vievx  Ling*,"  or 
"  rag  fair."  This  is  an  enormous  building  divided  into 
four  halls,  containing  800  stalls  or  petty  shops.  And 
oh  !  the  queer  articles  that  ore  in  these  shop* ! — tawdry 
second  hand  hats  and  dresses — old  shoes,  old  gloves,  old 
ribbons,  old  trunks,  old  carpets,  bedding,  chairs,  and 
other  furniture.   These  castaways  are  vamped  up  for 
sale,  and  wo  betide  the  unfortunate  wight  whose  path 
lies  through  or  near  the  market;  he  is  sure  to  be  assail- 
ed and  deafened  with  loud  importunities  from  every 
quarter,  to  "come  and  buy,"  and  may  think  himself 
lucky  if  he  be  not  seized  and  absolutely  forced  into 
some  of  the  stalls,  to  behold  their  wonders.    We  went 
out  of  mere  curiosity  and  were  glad  to  hurry  out  as 
quickly  as  our  feet  could  carry  us,  ihe  people  were  so 
rude  and  presuming.   The  "  Halle  au  Bie,"  or  "corn 
market,"  well  merits  examination.   It  is  a  large  area* 
lar  edifice  of  stone,  enclosing  one  immense  hall  with  a 
vaulted  roof  of  sheel  iron  supported  on  an  immense 
framing  of  cast  iron  ;  from  a  window  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  light  descends.   The  bags  of  corn  are  heaped 
in  enormous  masses  at  regular  distances,  and  through  the 
myriad  of  narrow  passages  formed  by  these  you  thread 
your  way.   To-day  wc  visited  the  venerable  church  of 
Su  Germain  l'Auxcrrois,  the  bell  of  which  tolled  the 
signal  for  the  Catholics  to  commence  their  direful  mur- 
ders on  the  eve  of  Su  Bartholomew,  in  1578.   It  *«J 
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once  rich  in  picture*  and  statues ;  at  present,  it  is  re- 
markable only  for  its  antiquity  and  the  curious  carving 
•round  its  portal.  Its  founder  was  the  cruel  and  super- 
■lilious  Childcbert,  and  two  statues  of  stone,  near  the 
entrance,  are  said  to  represent  him  and  his  wife.  On 
the  fUt  de  Dieu,  the  royal  family  walk  there  in  pro- 
cession from  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  to  hear  mass. 
They  are  magnificently  arrayed  and  attended  by  a 
concourse  of  priests  and  soldiers,  and  by  a  band  of  fe- 
males clad  in  white,  who  strew  rosea  in  their  pnih. 
From  St.  Germain,  we  hastened  to  the  palace  of  the 
fine  arts  on  the  quay  Conti.  For  an  account  of  it,  you 
must  wait  till  my  next  letter  reaches  you ;  this,  you  per- 
ceive, is  almost  full,  so  while  I  have  room,  I  had  belter 
insert  the  name  of  your  attached  lbontine. 

LETTER  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Packers— The  Mueu*  do  Pnrticl — The  Whale— Place  LouU 
Quinze — Manufacture  of  Chocolate — Iced  Cream* — Champa 
de  Mars—  Racing—Palace  of  the  Fino  Arts  and  Royal  Acade- 
my or  Institute. 

Paris,  . 

M  What !  again  at  your  pen  Leontine  ?"  inquires 
Marcella,  "assuredly  you  arc  a  most  indefatigable  scribe 
or  an  exceedingly  deYotcd  sister!"  "Leave  out  the  or," 
I  answer,  "for  I  am  both."  You,  dearest  Jane,  can 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  and  1  hope  it 
will  ever  be  my  pride  to  merit  the  second  appellation. 
Indeed  it  would  be  shameful  if  I  did  not  endeavor  to 
deserve  it,  as  you  continually  set  mc  the  example.  This 
will  be  my  last  letter  from  Paris,  for  the  signals  of  our 
departure  are  resounding  through  the  saloon,  from  the 
hammers  of  the  packers  there  busily  engaged.  Here, 
for  five  francs,  you  may  have  your  fine  dresses  and  hats, 
&c  &c.  safely  and  neatly  arranged  for  travelling,  by 
men  who  thus  gain  their  living,  and  it  is  surprising 
with  what  adroitness  and  fitness  they  adjust  each  arti- 
cle, depositing  more  in  one  box  or  trunk  than  wo  could 
in  two,  and  fixing  every  thing  so  securely  that  it  cannot 
get  injured,  no  matter  how  violent  the  morion  of  the 
carriage  may  be.  On  Wednesday,  we  shall  set  out  for 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  Papa  has  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Strasbourg  and  thence  descend  the  river  as  far 
as  Ximucguen,  where  we  shall  abandon  the  steamboat 
for  the  stage  and  commence  our  tour  through  Holland. 
Howl  shall  regret  to  part  with  the  Danville* !  Poor 
Edgar,  it  will  cost  him  a  severe  pang  to  bid  farewell  to 
Marcella,  though  I  verily  believe  she  has  refused  him, 
judging  from  certain  indescribable,  but  very  expressive 
symptoms  in  their  recent  behaviour  towards  each  other. 
Alas !  we  shall  probably  never  see  her  again.  Mr.  Dan- 
Tille  has  promised  to  rejoin  us  at  Morven  Lodge,  about 
the  period  of  your  marriage.  Papa  without  assigning 
the  reason  of  his  request  bus  urged  him  to  be  with  us 
there  by  the  10th of  April,  bull  have  been  bo  loquacious 
as  to  explain  all  to  Leonora,  and  we  have  decided  on 
acting  as  bride's  maids,  which  you  must  own  is  ex- 
tremely kind.  Pray  don't  scold  mc  in  your  next,  for 
tattling,  and  don't  tell  Albert  of  my  volubility  ;  you 
know,  he  always  insists  that  the  stale  and  foolish  say- 
ing, "  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret,"  is  correct,  and 
he  would  be  sure  to  crow  over  my  frailty.  This  even- 
ing we  are  going  lo  see  the  opera  of  the  "  Muette  de 
Portici,"  in  which  there  is  a  representation  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  a  state  of  eruption,  and  the  imitation  is 


considered  excellent  and  wonderful.  Our  parly  will  be 
large,  but  I  suspect  not  gay,  for  the  reflection,  that  in 
two  days  we  sliall  be  far  separated,  will  doubtless  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  mind  of  each.  As  for  me,  I  cannot 
bear  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  in  thought  or  word,  so 
will  hasten  to  another.  Who  should  drop  in  upon  us 
yesterday  evening,  while  we  were  at  tea,  but  Ernest  us 
Blauford,  and  he  rendered  himself  doubly  welcome  by 
delivering  your  despatches.  Thank  you  for  my  share 
of  them  and  for  the  beautiful  embroidered  reticule. 
Mamma  is  much  pleased  with  Iter's.  Really,  you  arc 
cunningly  skilled  in  producing,  Love  in  a  M'ut,  Heart's 
East  and  Bachelor's  Buttons ;  may  you  be  as  successful 
in  creating  the  first  and  second  in  the  hymeneal  slate  ; 
for  the  third,  there  will  then  be  no  demand.  Our  father 
and  brothersdesirc  thcirncknowledgmenls  for  the  wntch 
guards  you  wove  them,  and  Sigismund  bid*  me  «ay, 
that  if  the  chains  with  which  you  have  encircled  Albert 
are  as  soft  and  silken  as  those  just  received,  he  is  no 
longer  amazed  at  his  tame  submission  to  thraldom. 
Wc  took  a  farewell  drive  through  the  city  this  morn- 
ing, nnd  visited  the  whale  now  exhibiting  on  the  place 
"  Louis  Quinzc,"  in  a  neat  edifice  erected  fur  its  recep- 
tion ;  and  what  do  you  think  of  their  having  converted 
the  poor  dead  monster  into  a  reading  room.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  the  interior  of  the  carcass  is  decorated  and  furnish- 
ed for  that  purpose,  and  is  the  resort  of  the  newsmonger 
as  well  as  the  curious!  It  was  on  the  place  "Louis 
duinze,"  (from  the  centre  of  which,  the  view  of  palaces, 
avenues,  colonnades  and  bridges,  is  superb)  that  the 
royal  martyrs  and  thousands  of  other  victims  of  the 
reign  of  terror,  met  their  fate,  at  the  foot  of  a  statue  of 
Liberty,  erected  during  that  bloody  period  on  the  ruins 
of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.  This  was  over- 
thrown by  the  remorseless  revolutionists,  although  it 
was  universally  regarded  as  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculp- 
lurc,  (especially  Die  horse)  and  was  the  chef  d'oiuvrc  of 
Bouchardon.  Issuing  like  Jonah  from  the  whale,  but 
probably  with  less  velocity,  we  went  to  the  Bazaar  lo 
purchase  some  rolls  of  sweet  chocolate,  which  we  are 
advised  to  carry  with  us,  as  being  agreeable  and  whole- 
some to  cat  early  in  the  morning,  when  travelling  a 
long  distance  to  breakfast.  While  the  woman  who  sold 
it  was  tying  up  the  package,  we  questioned  her  about 
the  conflagration  of  the  old  Bazaar,  that  happened  seve- 
ral years  ago,  and  among  other  things  she  told  us  that 
two  Anacondas,  confined  in  a  rt»>m  of  the  building,  per- 
ished in  the  flames,  and  during  their  torments  shrieked 
like  human  creatures.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  remark 
the  variety  of  forms  into  which  chocolate  i*  cost  here. 
Tiny  boots  and  shoes,  poU  and  kettles,  bugs  and  nuts, 
Utile  men  and  little  women,  and  numerous  other  object* 
are  represented  by  the  ingenious  manufacturer  of  that 
luxury.  As  for  the  bugs  with  their  wire  legs,  and  the 
divers  sorts  of  nuts,  you  can  distinguish  them  from  real 
one*,  only  by  the  touch  or  taste.  While  on  the  subject 
of  eatables,  let  me  mention  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
iced  creams  are  served  at  balls  and  parties.  Each  kind 
is  moulded  into  the  shape  of  the  fruit  with  which  it  is 
flavored,  and  frequently  a  peach  or  apple  dexterously 
tinged  wilh  red,  to  render  the  semblance  of  nature  more 
complete.  The  plates  containing  them  are  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  golden  grape  leaf  **£hc  stem  turned  up 
constitutes  a  handle,  und  golden  spoons  accord  wilh  the 
burnished  leaf.   When  an  entertainment  is  given,  it  is 
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only  necessary  for  the  master  or  mistress  to  send  n 
mandate  for  the  requisite  number  of  ices,  to  Tortoni, 
Hardi,  or  any  other  adept  in  the  freezing  art,  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  they  arrive,  disposed  in  the  lasteful  or- 
der just  described. 

We  have  lately  witnessed  a  race  on  the  "  Field  of 
Mars,"  the  spot  appropriated  to  such  sports  and  to 
military  parades.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  in  front  of  the  mili- 
tary school,  and  is  capable  of  admitting  the  evolutions 
of  10,000  soldiers  within  its  boundaries.  These  consist 
of  rows  of  trees  and  a  rerdant  bank,  or  a  wide  wall  of 
turfed  earth,  which  affords  a  safe  and  convenient  station 
for  the  spectators  of  the  scene  below.  The  race  rood 
is  immediately  beneath  the  bank,  and  separated  from 
the  area  of  the  plain  by  stone  pillars  connected  with 
iron  chains — beyond  these  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
are  ranged.  We  observed  several  ladies  dashing  about 
on  horseback  at  a  fearless  rate,  and  among  them  the 
pretty  Mrs.  W.  the  Yankee  wife  of  a  rich  banker.  On 
one  side  there  was  a  pavillion  wherein  we  procured 
Beats,  and  the  royal  family  occupied  another  near  it, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  little  duke  of 
Bordeaux  and  his  youthful  sister,  were  in  extneics  when- 
ever the  horses  ran  by.  The  chief  contention  was  be* 
tween  a  courser  of  Monsieur  Casimir  Perier  and  one 
belonging  to  Lord  Seymour.  The  French  steed  gained 
the  victory  much  to  the  delight  of  the  populnce.  But 
some  Englishmen  surmised  that  if  Purdy  had  been  there, 
matters  would  have  ended  differently.  I  asked  Mr. 
Danville  who  they  meant  by  Purdy,  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  is  a  countryman  of  ours,  who  once  distin- 
guished himself  in  America,  (at  the  city  of  New  York, 
I  think  he  said,)  by  mounting  a  famous  horse,  yeleped 
Eclipse,  and  wresting  the  palm  from  Henry,  a  celebrated 
racer  of  the  South.  At  present  I  must  fulfil  my  pro- 
mise of  describing  to  you  the  "  palace  of  the  arts," 
anciently  termed  the  college  of  the  four  nations,  because 
it  was  designed  by  its  founder  Cardinal  Mazarin,  for 
the  reception  of  pupils  from  among  the  four  nations 
subdued  by  Louis  the  great.  It  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, extending  for  maty  yards  along  the  borders  of  the 
Seine,  Its  designation  has  been  ehanged  and  it  is  now 
used  by  the  "  Royal  Academy  or  Institute,"  for  their 
private  meetings  and  general  assemblies.  This  corps  of 
Savanswas  established  in  the  reign  of  Louis,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  elite  of  the  philosophers,  artists  and  literary 
men  of  the  kingdom.  They  correspond  with  the  literati 
of  all  countries,  and  have  done  much  in  the  cause  of 
literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  have  ranged 
themselves  into  four  classes ;  the  first  is  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry  and 
mathematics,  and  is  denominated  the  "Academy  of 
Sciences;"  the  second  makes  the  language  and  literature 
of  France  its  care,  and  is  called  the  "French  Academy 
the  third  applies  itself  to  history  and  ancient  learning, 
and  bears  the  title  of  the  "Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lcttrcs,"  and  the  fourth,  the  "Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,"  is  employed  on  music,  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture.  The  classes  meet  separately  once  a 
week,  and  hold  each  general  annual  association,  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  July  and  October ;  at  which 
times  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  to  such  as  deserve  them ;  who  are  afterwards 
permitted  to  repair  to  Rome  and  remain  there  some 
years  to  improve  themselves  in  their  vocations,  the 


government  paying  their  expenses.  The  hall  in  which 
the  general  meetings  are  held,  was  formerly  n  chapel ; 
beneath  it  Cardinal  Mazarin  lies  buried.  The  mem- 
bers wear  a  costume  of  black  and  green,  and  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  sometimes  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  laurel.  The  hall  and  several  apartments  leading  to 
it,  arc  decorated  with  statues  of  various  distinguished 
characters, — as  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Sully,  Pascal,  Des- 
cartes, Rollin,  Molitre,  and  others,  whose  names  are 
venerated  by  the  learned  and  good.  The  post  hour 
has  arrived,  so  farewell  to  my  "  bonny  Jean"— we  shall 
soon  be  still  farther  from  you,  but  any  where  and  every 
where  I  shall  still  be  your  devoted  sister 

LEOMTIXE. 


The  following  specimen  of  a  translation  of  Homer's 
Hind,  by  the  late  William  Munford,  is  now  ushered  be- 
fore the  public  for  the  first  time.  We  have  been  per- 
mitted to  make  this  extract  from  the  work,  and  will 
continue  to  present  our  readers  with  other  specimens  in 
our  succeeding  numbers.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  our 
Virginia  readers  who  the  author  was,  for  he  was  known 
to  the  state  at  large,  not  only  as  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
but  as  a  most  laborious  public  servant,  and  as  a  scholar 
of  deep  research  and  profound  learning.  His  fame  as 
a  poet  depends  upon  the  reception  which  this  transla- 
tion may  meet  with.  Of  the  work,  the  author  himself 
has  expressed  the  hope,  that "  the  bver$  of  Homer  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  behold  their  favorite  author  arrayed 
in  such  various  suits  of  apparel,  as  may  be  furnished 
by  artists  of  different  tastes.  Pope  has  equipped  him 
in  the  fashionable  style  of  a  modern  fine  gentleman; — 
Cowper  displays  him  (like  his  own  Ulysses)  'in  rags 
unseemly,'  or  in  the  uncouth  garb  of  a  savage.  Surely, 
then,  there  is  room  for  an  effort  to  introduce  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  my  countrymen,  in  the  simple,  yet 
graceful  and  venerable  costume  of  his  own  heroic  times. 
The  design,  at  least,  will  be  admitted  to  be  good,  how- 
ever imperfect  the  execution." 

For  the  Southern  Lilrrary  Meaarnrrr. 
The  Scene  betweeu  Hector  *nd  AadromadM, 

BOOK  VI. 

This  said,  the  chief  of  heroes,  Hector,  thence 
Departing,  soon  his  splendid  palace  reach 'd 
And  courts  commodious: — but  he  found  not  there 
His  white-arm 'd  princess,  fair  Andromache; — 
For,  with  her  child  and  maid  of  graceful  garb, 
She  stood  in  I  lion's  tower,  moaning  sad, 
Weeping  and  sighing. — Finding  not  within 
His  blameless  wife,  he  on  his  threshold  stood, 
And  of  his  servants,  thus  inquiry  made. 
Be  quick,  and  tell  me  truly  ;  whither  went 
My  lovely  consort,  fair  Andromache  ? — 
To  any  of  my  sisters,  did  she  go ; — 
Or  brother's  wives; — or  to  Minerva's  fane, 
Where  other  Trojan  dames  with  flowing  hair, 
The  dreadful  Goddess  by  their  prayers  nppease  ? 
His  household's  faithful  governess  replied  ; — 
Oh  Hector,  (since  thou  bidst  me  tell  thee  true,) 
To  none  of  all  thy  sisters  did  she  go, 
Or  brother's  wives ; — nor  to  Minerva's  fane, 
Where  other  Trojan  dames  with  flowing  hair, 
The  dreadful  Goddess  by  their  prayers  appease  s— 
But  she  is  gone  to  llion»s  lofty  tower, 
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Urg'd  by  the  direful  new*,  that  in  the  field 

The  Trojans  suffer  much,  and  Greeks  prevail. 

Alarm 'd  and  seeming  frantic,  to  (he  wall 

She  hurried,  and  the  nurse  her  infant  bore. 

So  spake  the  prudent  dame.— Impetuous,  thence 

Great  Hector  rush'd,  retracing  (through  the  streets 

With  beauteous  buildings  groe'd,)  his  former  way. 

But,  through  the  spacious  city,  when  he  reach'd 

The  Scoean  portals,  whence  into  the  field 

He  meant  to  hasten,  there  his  faithful  wife 

Andromache,  to  meet  her  Hector  ran ; — 

His  wife  with  wealthy  dowry,  daughter  fair 

Of  fam'd  Eciion, — chief  magnanimous, 

Who  dwelt,  in  Hypoplacus'  sylvan  land, 

At  Hypoplacian  Thebes, — Cilicia's  king  ;— 

His  daughter  wedded  Hector  great  in  arms, 

And  now  to  meet  him  sprang: — with  her  the  nurse, 

Who,  in  her  bosom,  bore  the  tender  babe, 

Their  only  son,  and  joy  of  Hector's  heart,— 

Who,  bright  in  youthful  beauty,  like  a  star 

Ri  splendent  shone. — Scamandrius  wns  the  name 

That  Hector  gave  him  ;— others  calTd  the  boy 

Aslyanax,  in  honor  of  his  sire, 

Sole  guard  and  bulwark  of  the  suffering  town. 

He  smil'd  in  silence,  gazing  on  his  son  ! — 

But  sad  Andromache  beside  him  stood, 

With  anxious  fondness  shedding  tender  tears: 

8he,  sorrowing,  elasp'd  his  hand,  and  thus  she  spake : 

Ah,  rashly  brave!  thy  courage  will  thyself 

Destroy : — nor  dost  thou  pity  this  thy  son 

In  helpless  infancy,  and  me  thy  wife, 

Unhappy,  doom'd  a  widow  soon  to  be  ; 

For  soon  the  Greeks  will  slay  thee, — all  combined 

Assailing: — but  for  me,  of  thee  bereft, 

Better  it  were  to  sink  beneath  the  ground ; — 

For  no  relief  or  solace  will  be  mine 

When  thou  art  dead  ;  but  unremitting  grief.— 

No  more  have  I  a  father ;— now  no  more 

My  honor'd  mother  lives.— Achilles  slew 

My  father,  and  laid  waste  Cilician  Thebes, 

His  town,  well-peopled,  grae'd  with  lofty  gates. 

He  slew  Eetion ; — yet,  with  rev'rence  touch'd, 

Despoil'd  him  not,  but  burn'd  the  breathless  corse 

With  all  it's  splendid  armor,  and,  above 

It's  ashes,  hcap'd  a  monument  of  earth. 

The  mountain  nymphs,  of  ASgis-bearing  Jove 

Immortal  daughters,  planted  round  the  tomb 

A  grove  of  elms,  in  honor  of  the  dead. — 

My  brethren,  too, — seven  gallant  heroes, — all 

In  one  sad  day,  to  Pluto's  dark  abode 

Went  down  together;  for  the  swift  and  strong 

Achilles  slew  them  all,  among  their  herds 

And  fleecy  flocks,— My  mother,  who  had  reigned 

The  queen  of  Hypoplacus'  sylvan  land, 

Was  hither  brought,  with  other  spoils  of  war, 

And,  for  a  ransom  infinite,  rclcas'd  ;«— 

But,  home  return'd,  within  her  father's  halls, 

Diana's  arrow  piere'd  her  mournful  heart. — 

Yet,  Hector,  thou  alone,  art  all  to  mc ; — 

Father,  and  honor'd  mother,  brother  loo ; — 

My  husband  dear,  and  partner  of  my  youth. 

Oh  then,  have  pity  now,  and  here  remain 

Upon  this  tower  ;  lest  thy  hapless  son 

An  orphan,  and  thy  wife  a  widow  be. — 

The  people,  station  at  the  fig-tree,  where 


The  town  is  moat  accessible,  and  wall 

May  be  ascended :— there,  a  fierce  assault, 

The  bravest  of  our  foes  have  thrice  essayed  ; — 

The  two  Ajnccs,  fam'd  Idomeneus, 

Th'  Atridtt  also,  and  the  mighty  son 

Of  Tydeus; — whether  by  some  soothsay'r  mov'd 

In  heavenly  tokens  skill'd,  or  their  own  minds 

Impelling  them  with  animating  hope. 

To  her  the  mighty  Hector  made  reply  : — 

All  thou  hast  said,  employs  my  thoughtful  mind. 

But,  from  the  Trojans,  much  1  dread  reproach, 

And  Trojan  dames  whose  garments  sweep  the  ground, 

If,  like  a  coward,  I  should  shun  the  war : — 

Nor  does  my  soul  to  such  disgrace  incline ; 

Since,  to  bo  always  bravest,  I  have  learn'd, 

And  with  the  first  of  Troy  to  lead  the  fight  ;— 

Asserting  so,  my  father's  lofty  claim 

To  glory,  and  my  own  renown  in  arms : — 

For  well  I  know,  in  heart  and  mind  convine'd, 

A  day  will  come,  when  sacred  Troy  must  fall, 

And  Priam,  and  the  people  of  renown'd 

Spear-practis'd  Priam ! — Yet,  for  this  to  me 

Not  such  concern  arises ; — not  the  woes 

Of  all  the  Trojans ; — not  my  mother's  griefs ; — 

Not  royal  Priam's,  nor  my  brethren's  death, 

Many  and  brave,  (who,  slain  by  cruel  foes, 

Will  be  laid  low  in  dust,) — so  wrintf  my  heart, 

As  thy  distress,  when  some  one  of  the  Greeks 

In  brazen  armor  clad,  will  drive  thee  hence, 

Thy  days  of  freedom  gone,  a  weeping  slave  ! — 

Perhaps,  at  Argos,  thou  may'sl  ply  the  loom 

For  some  proud  mistress,  or  may'st  water  bring 

From  Messa's  or  Hypcria's  fountain ; — sad, 

And  much  reluctant,  stooping  to  the  weight 

Of  hard  necessity  ;  and  some  one,  then, 

Seeing  thee  weep,  will  say—"  behold  the  wife 

Of  Hector,  who  was  first  in  martial  might 

Of  all  the  warlike  Trojans,  when  they  fought 

Around  the  walls  of  llion  !" — So  will  speak 

Some  heedless  passer  by,  and  grief  renew'd 

Excite  in  thee,  for  such  an  husband  lost, 

Whose  arm  could  slavery's  evil  day  avert. 

But  me,  may  then  an  heap  of  earth  conceal 

Within  the  silent  tomb,  before  I  hear 

Thy  shrieks  of  terror  and  captivity. 

This  said,  illustrious  Hector  stretched  his  arms 

To  take  his  child  ;  but,  to  the  nurse's  breast 

The  babe  clung  crying,  hiding  in  her  robe 

Flis  little  face ;— affrighted  to  behold 

His  father's  awful  aspect fearing  too, 

The  brazon  helm,  and  crest  with  horse-hair  crown'd, 

Which,  nodding  dreadful  from  its  lofty  cone, 

Alarm'd  him!— Sweetly,  then,  the  father  smil'd, 

And  sweetly  smil'd  the  mother! — Soon  the  chief 

Remov'd  the  thrcal'ning  helmet  from  his  head, 

And  plac'd  it  on  the  ground,  all-beaming  bright. 

Then,  having  fondly  kiss'd  his  son  belov'd, 

And  toss'd  him  playfully,  he  thus,  to  Jove 

And  all  th'  immortals,  pray'd : — Oh  grant  me,  Jove, 

And  other  powers  divine,  that  this  my  son 

May  be,  (as  I  am,)  of  the  Trojan  race 

In  glory  chief! — So  let  him  be  renown'd 

For  warlike  prowess,  and  commanding  sway, 

With  power  and  wisdom  join'd  ;  of  llion  king! 

And  may  his  people  say,  "  This  chief  excels 
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His  father,  greatly  ;"  when,  from  fields  of  fame 
Triumphant  he  returns,  bearing  aloft 
The  bloody  spoils,  (some  hostile  hero  slain,) 
And  his  fond  mother's  heart  expands  with  joy. 
He  said,  and  plac'd  his  child  within  the  arms 
Of  his  beloved  spouse : — she  him  receiv'd, 
And  softly  on  her  fragant  bosom  laid, 
Smiling  with  tearful  eyes. — To  pity  mov'd, 
Her  husband  saw  : — with  kind  consoling  hand 
He  wip'd  the  tears  away,  and  thus  he  spake. 
My  dearest  love!  grieve  not  thy  mind  for  me 
Excessively ! — no  man  can  send  me  hence 
To  Pluto's  hall,  before  th'  appointed  time  ;— 
And  surely,  none,  of  all  the  human  race, 
(Base,  or  e'en  brave,)  has  ever  shunn'd  his  fate ; 
His  fate  fore-doom'd  when  first  he  saw  the  light. 
But  now,  (returning  home,)  thy  works  attend, 
The  loom  and  distaff,  and  command  thy  maids 
To  household  duties ; — while  the  war  shall  be 
Of  men  the  care ;— of  all  indeed,— but  most 
The  care  of  me,  of  all  in  I  lion  born. 
So  saying,  Hector  glorious  chieftain  took 
His  crested  helm  again.— His  wife  belov'd 
Homeward  retum'd  ;  but  often  turned  her  head, 
With  retrospective  eye,  and  tears  profuse. 
At  length  she  reach'd  the  palace  of  her  lord, — 
The  stately  palace  with  commodious  rooms, 
Of  Hector  terror  of  his  foes,  and  found 
Her  num'rous  maids  within  ;  among  them  all, 
Exciting  sorrow !— They,  with  doleful  cries, 
Hector  (tho*  living  still)  as  dead,  bewailed, 
In  his  own  house ;— expecting  never  more 
To  see  the  chief,  returning  from  the  war, 

For  the  Southern  Liierary  Messenger. 
THE  DOOB-LATCH. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  MARRIED  MAN. 


"Go  back  and  shut  that  door!"  roared  I  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

"How  can  you,  my  dear,"  said  Julia,  with  a  suppli- 
cating glance,  "  speak  so  very  loud,  when  I  have  just 
told  you  that  my  head  is  bursting  with  pain." 

"  Because,"  said  I,  "  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  It  is  now 
ten  years  since  we  moved  into  this  room,  and  ten  times 
every  day  have  I  been  compelled  to  get  up  and  shul 
that  door  after  one  and  another.  I  have  talked — and 
talked — but  it  is  all  of  no  use :  the  door  still  stands  wide 
open,  and  I  cannot  bear  it — No!  and  I  wont  bear  it  any 
longer— I'll  sell  the  house  sooner  than  endure  it  ano- 
ther week." 

Her  tiny  white  hand  was  pressed  against  her  throb- 
bing forehead,  as  I  finished  the  sentence  with  a  glance 
at  her  of  undissemblcd  sternness,  and  the  mild  look  of 
patient  suffering  and  imploring  submission  with  which 
she  returned  my  angry  frown — it  cut  me  to  the  heart ! 
I  could  read  my  own  death  warrant  at  this  very  hour 
with  less  of  pain  than  I  felt  at  that  moment,  as  she 
raised  her  blue  eyes  glistening  with  suppressed  tears, 
and  with  all  the  innocence  and  affection  of  an  expiring 
saint,  begged  me  in  the  silent  eloquence  of  nature  to 
spare  her  whom  I  had  promised  to  "cherish  and  to 
love," 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  troubled,"  said  she,  (uncom- 


plaining spirit!  there  was  no  emphasis — -no!  not  the 
least,  on  the  word  troubled .')  "  I  have  never  seen  you 
troubled  at  any  thing  except  that  door — and  gladly 
would  I  remedy  it,  but  you  know  that  I  cannot.  Were 
a  very  little  filed  from  the  inside  of  the  catch  it  would 

shut  without  difficulty  1  should  never  think  of  it," 

added  she  after  a  pause,  "on  my  own  account,  but  it 
causes  you  so  much  vexation." 

It  was  true  as  she  had  said,  that  I  had  felt  more  anger 
in  consequence  of  that  unfortunate  door  than  all  the 
other  untoward  events  which  I  had  experienced  from 
the  time  of  my  marriage.  A  heavy  loss — a  tort  disap- 
pointment—a great  calamity,  I  could  endure  with  com- 
posure. The  trial  required  philosophy  for  its  support, 
and  the  exercise  of  philosophy  was  a  gratification  to 
pride.  But  a  door- latch !  What  occasion  could  that 
give  for  philosophy  ?  None,  and  therefore  I  let  it  gall 
me  to  the  quick! ! !  It  was,  as  I  observed,  so  easy  to 
shut  it,  with  a  little  care — such  a  little  thing,  if  only  at- 
tended to.  "  True !"  whispered  Philosophy  in  my  ear, 
"  but  such  a  '  little  thing'  to  get  angry  about !  such  a 
'  little  thing*  to  make  you  miserable  for  an  hour  every 
day !  for  shame,  Mr.  Plowman !"  To  tell  the  truth  I 
did  begin  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  when  I  recollected  how 
much  unhappiness  it  had  caused  not  only  myself— but 
through  me  my  dearer  wife. 

"  I  declare,  my  dear !"  said  I,  M  that  if  that  door-latch 
had  only  been  filed  ten  years  ago,  it  would  have  saved 
each  of  us  one  year  of  pain  before  this  time  !" 

Thomas  had  brought  in  a  file  before  my  speech  was 
finished,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  door  shul  as  easily 
and  firmly  as  ever  door  did.  I  swung  it  a  few  tiroes  on 
the  hinges  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  the  work  of  that  single  moment  conferred  more 
happiness  on  Julia  as  well  as  myself,  than  all  his  blood- 
bought  triumphs  ever  yielded  to  the  conqueror. 

"  The  root  of  bitterness,"  said  I,  "  is  removed  at  last, 
and  I  can  only  wonder  at  my  own  stupidity  in  not  think- 
ing of  the  simple  remedy  before — but  Heaven  forgive 
me!  I  had  entirely  forgotten  your  headache :  the  sound 
of  that  file  must  have  been  torture  to  you  !" 

She  smiled  sweetly  as  she  leaned  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  declaring — although  her  forehead  burnt  my 
hand,  and  the  blood  was  ragtag  through  her  veins,  that 
it  was  "  quite  cured,  since  the  door  shut  so  easily  ! !"  Un- 
complaining,de  voted,  self-sacrifici  eg  treasure  of  my  heart! 
How  could  I  do  less  than  clasp  her  to  my  bosom  and 
swear  to  cherish  her  with  tenfold  care,  and  pray — while 
I  kissed  away  the  tear  from  her  eye — that  my  own 
cruel  thoughtlessness  might  never  fill  its  place  with 
another. 

Such  pleasure  was  too  rare  and  valuable  to  be  inter- 
rupted at  the  moment  of  its  birth — so  I  took  my  arm 
chair  from  the  corner,  and  sitting  down  at  the  side  of 
Julia,  who,  while  she  held  my  hand,  looked  me  in  the 
face  with  very  much  of  that  expression  of  innocent  de- 
light, which  so  rarely  survives  childhood.  1  pursued 
my  cogitations  somewhat  in  the  following  order.  w  Life 
is  made  up  of  moments.  Our  happiness  or  unhappiness 
during  any  one  of  these  moments  depends  almost  inva- 
riably upon  the  merest  trifles.  If  these  momentary 
trifles  arc  in  the  scale  of  happiness,  life  is  happy.  Take 
care  then  of  trifles,  and  great  events  will  take  care  of 
themselves.    (Somewhere  about  here  I  began  to  think 
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Tia  done — that  prayer  was  not  in  vain ; 

Its  incense  reached  to  heaven ; 
And  sweet's  the  joy  that  springs  again 

In  chaste  emotion  given. 
Flow  on,  flow  on,  ye  balmy  tears, 
As  ye  have  flow'd  in  other  years. 

So  falls  the  dew  on  desart  sands. 
And  showers  refresh  their  skies, 

When  from  the  founts  of  distant  lands 
Some  grateful  mist  may  rise, 

And  pour  its  frcsh'ning  breath  at  last 

On  all  the  melancholy  waste. 
Elfin  Moor,  Va.  September  1835. 


ON  11  BR  PASSAGE  FROM  CORCKNA  TO  MEW  TORE. 
Air—"  Meeting  of  the  Waters." 
"  The  wire  or  the  Spanish  Pirate,  Bernardo  de  Soto,  hearing 


and  most  affectionate  grandfather — and  my  grief  was 
great.  Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  if  the  hard  bot- 
tomed chuir,  IN.  B.  It  was  of  white  oak.]  in  which  1 
have  tat  for  the  last  eight — yes!  nine  years — if  this 
chair  had  but  been  well  covered  with  a  good,  soft  sheep- 
skin— that  sheepskin — purchased  at  the  cost  of  nine- 
pence, — would  have  saved  me  from  a  greater  grief  than 
the  death  of  my  grandfather  !w 

"  It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,''  said  Julia,  interrupt- 
ing my  soliloquy,  "and  one  which  at  first  thought 
would  seem  to  speak  little  for  your  heart — yet  a  true 
one  perhaps;  and  not  more  true  with  you  than  with 
many  others." 

"  And  still,"  said  I,  "  I  am  without  the  sheepskin. 
Why  ?  Because  the  pain  endured  in  a  single  moment 
is  so  trifling  that  if  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  add 
all  the  moments  together  and  look  at  the  pain  in  the 
*rff"g«fe,  one  would  hardly  turn  his  hand  upside  down 
to  be  freed  from  it." 

"  But  why  not  purchase  the  sheepskin,  now  that  you 
hare  added  the  moments  together?"  said  she. 

"  After  all  my  reflection  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  that  but  for  you.  But  a  sheepskin!  It  will  ncvor  do! 
A  green  velvet  cushion  may  answer  instead ;  and  as 
the  old  one  in  your  rocking  chair  seems  to  be  somewhat 
worn  I  must  even  buy  another  for  you." 

"  Oh  !  green  velvet  by  all  means!"  said  she,  "It  will 
correspond  so  well  with  the  carpet  and  the  new  hearth 
rug  which  you  promised  me  a  month  since.  That  was 
to  have  green  for  its  border,  you  know." 

I  could  not  withstand  the  hint,  and  brought  in  the 
rug  with  the  cushions  that  evening — and,  to  one  who 
has  ever  seen  my  wife,  I  need  not  say  that  the  smile 
that  lit  up  her  face  and  beamed  from  her  eye  was  worth 
the  price  of  a  thousand.  c. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mewengcr. 
DESART  QRIBF. 

B T  LUCY  T.  JOHNSON. 

There  arc  no  dews  in  desart  lands- 
No  showers  refresh  their  skies; 

But  oft  the  winds  sweep  o'er  their  sands, 
And  breathe  their  voiceless  sighs 

Thro*  depths  profound,  where  naught  hath  been 

To  glad  the  ever  wearied  scene. 

So  weeps  the  soul  in  ripened  years, 

Mid  life's  turmoil  and  grief ; 
When  the  last  fount  of  balmy  tears 

Hath  lent  its  last  relief, — 
And  when  the  lips  oft  pour  their  sighs 
O'er  blighted  hopes  and  broken  ties. 

O!  in  this  world  so  full  of  tears, 

There  is  not  one  for  me — 
The  fountain  of  my  early  years, 

Of  heavenly  drops  so  free, 
Hath  ceased  to  pour  its  natal  tide 
When  cares  oppress,  or  ills  abide* 

Where  is  the  balm  to  Israel  blest, 

That  Gilead  gave  of  yore? 
Can  it  not  sooth  the  heart  to  rest 

As  it  hath  done  before  ? 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  doth  say — 
Pray  thou,  in  fervent  meekness  pray. 


In  Corunna,  in  Spain,  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  her  hus- 
band in  Boston,  immediately  freighted  a  email  echooner,  and 
leaving  her  three  children,  sailed  for  Boston.  She  visaed  Wash- 
ington to  intercede  for  her  husband,  returned  to  New  York,  and 
hastened  to  Boston  to  afford  him  the  solace  of  her  presence." 

Adieu  to  the  shores  of  my  dear  native  dime, 
The  land  of  the  olive  and  pale-tinted  lime ! 
Your  bright  orange  tree,  and  your  clustering  vine. 
No  pleasure  can  yield  to  this  sad  soul  of  mine. 

I  go  from  the  land  of  my  dear  cottage-home — 

My  babes,  they  are  there — from  my  babes  I  must  roam; 

A  mother's  fond  heart,  it  hath  bid  them  adieu, 

And  fatherless  children  left  motherless  too. 

That  check,  from  my  own  I  have  torn  it  away, 
Unlock'd  the  dear  arms  that  would  force  me  to  stay ; 
All  eloquent,  vainly,  the  big  tears  did  flow, 
The  heart  of  the  wife  bade  the  mother  to  go. 

Blow  breezes!  blow  breezes!  fill  kindly  the  sail— 
My  panting  heart  leaps  at  the  voice  of  the  gale ; 
Swift  onward !  swift  onward !  his  doom  may  be  scal'd, 
Unheard  my  petition,  my  love  unreveal'd. 

They're  gone,  the  bright  shores  of  my  dear  native  clime, 
The  land  of  the  olive  and  pale-tinted  lime — 
All  tearless,  bright  shores,  I  can  see  you  depart, 
For  stronger  than  death  is  the  love  of  my  heart. 

The  stain  of  his  hands,  though  the  crimson  of  blood, 
That  may  not  be  blanch'd  with  the  deep  ocean-flood — 
The  sin  of  his  soul  against  mercy  and  truth 
Cannot  wean  from  the  pirate  the  wife  of  his  youth. 

For  mercy !  for  mercy  !— to  offer  my  plea, 
Nor  ocean  nor  land  can  have  terrors  for  me ; 
From  country  and  home  I  can  heedlessly  part — 
The  cell  of  the  pirate  is  home  to  my  heart. 

There's  pardon !  there's  pardon  I  and  long  shall  his  life, 
Unsullied  by  crime,  be  the  bliss  of  his  wife— 
And  blessed,  thenceforward,  most  blessed  shall  be 
The  home  of  Senora,  beneath  the  lime  tree. 

ELIZA. 

Maine. 
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For  (he  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
ANOTHER  VISIT  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  SPRING 
OR  THB  ADVENTURES  OY  HARRT  HUMBUG, 
Jl  new  WTrion  of  an  old  ttcry. 

Too  much  rest  i«  rust, 

Thcre'a  ever  cheer  in  changing ; 
We  tyne  by  loo  much  (rust, 

So  we'll  be  up  and  ranging.  Old 

In  order  to  recommend  myself  and  the  article,  which, 
to  use  the  fashionable  phraseology,  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  Messenger,  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  its  readers,  I  beg  leave  to  premise  that  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  education  and  respectable  talents— that 
I  am  in  circumstances  of  ease  and  leisure,  and  what  is 
a  still  stronger  recommendation  at  the  present  alarming 
crisis,  I  am  both  from  conviction  and  expediency,  a  de- 
cided anti-abolitionist.  You  must  know,  Mr  Editor,  that 
besides  having  been  afflicted  all  my  life  with  that  rabid 
propensity,  which  in  classical  dialect  is  called  coeotthtt 
teribendi,  I  have  been  troubled  with  another  inconveni- 
ent and  rather  expensive  malady,  which  I  shall  call  the 
cacodhea  perigrinontU,  by  which  I  mean,  that  about  the 
time  of  the  dog-days  I  am  generally  beset  by  an  uncon- 
querable desire  for  locomotion,  an  irresistible  propensity 
to  change  my  place  of  abode  and  all  its  multiform  inci- 
dents and  relations,  and  to  launch  forth  as  it  were  into 
a  new  creation— to  look  abroad  upon  Nature  and  Na- 
ture's works,  and  to  contemplate  my  fellow-worms  in 
tome  of  their  new  antics  and  attitudes. 

Accordingly,  during  the  late  summer,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  the  Virginia  Springs  and  the  salubrious  re- 
gion in  which  they  lie,  I  deposited  my  frame  (none  of 
the  smallest)  in  one  of  those  republican  vehicles  called 
a  mail  coach,  a  true  and  happy  invention  by  the  way, 
for  bringing  discordant  spirits  into  close  communion  with 
one  another— an  admirable  machine  for  leveling  all  ar- 
tificial distinctions— a  kind  of  itinerant  temple  where 
Patrician  and  Plebeian,  both  masculine  and  feminine, 
where  mountebank  and  statesman,  puritan  and  profli 
gate,  and  all  the  moods  and  genders  of  character  may 
nestle  together  and  worship  at  the  same  altar  of  demo- 
cracy. But  for  certain  drawbacks  and  inconveniences 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  tire 
such  as  the  dangers  of  dislocation  and  fracture,  and 
sundry  annoyances  too  tedious  to  mention — a  man  of 
observation  like  myself  would  find  it  as  agreeable  to 
spend  his  summers  in  a  stage  coach  as  any  where  else. 
It  is  a  kind  of  moral  Kaleidescope,  where  at  every  turn 
some  new  combination  or  some  curious  variety  in  hu- 
man character  is  presented  to  the  eye.  It  above  all 
imparts  a  refreshing  hilarity  to  the  spirits,  which  arc 
too  apt  to  stagnate  when  chained  down  to  one  solitary 
spot  on  the  earth's  surface.  But  this  is  a  digression. 
Having  deposited  myself  in  the  vehicle  as  before  men- 
tioned, I  shall  not  entertain  the  reader  as  is  the  custom 
with  some  of  the  more  learned  fraternity  of  tourists,  by 
long  and  elaborate  details  of  the  several  points  of  arrival 
nnd  departure— by  curious  and  profound  dissertations 
upon  the  philosophy  of  a  coach  wheel  revolving  upon 
its  axis— nor  by  beautiful  and  exlatic  bursts  about  the 
blue  skies  and  Yerdant  meadows  and  lofty  forests. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  found  myself  on  the  evening  of 
an  August  day,  on  the  summit  of  the  Warm  Spring 
Mountain  which  overlooks  the  first  thermal  fountain 
in  the  Pilgrim's  path  to  Hygeia.  Here  I  commence  my 


adventures.   This  is  the  starting  point  of  my  story,  and 
it  is  henceforth  of  course  that  I  shall  expect  my  gentle 
reader  to  sharpen  his  attentive  faculty — and  as  Mark 
A  n  ill  on  y  said  to  bis  countrymen  at  Cesar's  funeral, 
"  lend  me  his  ears."   Gently  and  by  slow  degrees  bad 
we  surmounted  the  ascent  of  this  celebrated  mountain, 
(celebrated  at  least  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  by  all 
travellers  to  the  Springs,)  and  now  we  were  about  to 
pass  down  into  the  valley  of  the  warm  waters.  Kind 
reader,  if  your  steps  have  never  led  you  thither,  I  must 
inform  you  that  the  descent  on  the  western  side  is  most 
exceedingly  and  unaccommodating/*  abrupt.   The  pilot, 
however,  alias  driver,  who  in  this  instance  at  least  en- 
tertained some  regard  for  his  living  freight,  used  the 
precaution  of  locking,  to  speak  technically,  or  rather  of 
shoting  one  of  his  hinder  wheels — but  no  sooner  had  the 
yet  untired  steeds  commenced  their  downward  course, 
(the  coach  with  its  ton  weight  at  least  of  flesh  and  bone 
rapidly  following,)  than  spang  went  the  lock  chain 
asunder !  and  away  flew  the  mettlesome  animals  as  fast 
as  their  heels  would  carry  them.   Abie,  we  plunged 
onward  as  if  driving  through  the  mountain  forest,— 
then,  suddenly  turning,  rolled  at  some  distance  on  the 
margin  of  a  frightful  precipice,  each  moment  expecting 
to  be  dashed  headlong  down  its  angry  side.   Here  gli- 
ding as  swiftly  as  an  arrow  over  a  tolerably  smooth 
surface,  and  there  jolting  and  rattling  over  some  rocky 
gutter,  which  communicated  its  jarring  vibration  to  each 
sensitive  nerve — and  then  what  confusion  and  consterna- 
tion within !  There  was  my  unlucky  self,  for  example, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  in  a  manner  which  reminded  roe  of  poor 
Snncho  in  the  memorable  blanket  scene.   First  thrown 
in  one  direction,  I  found  one  of  my  elbows  actually 
goring  the  side  of  a  stout  nullifier  from  the  Palmetto 
Slate — then  hurled  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass 
by  another  pitch  of  the  coach,  I  found  myself  in  the  act 
of  suffocating  a  little  New  Yorker,  whom  1  took  to  be  an 
abolitionist.   Next,  by  another  cross  movement,  I  de- 
tected myself  almost  in  the  lap  of  a  fat  middle  aged 
lady,  who  weighed  at  least  thirty  pounds  more  than 
myself,  and  presently  I  came  almost  in  contact  with 
the  lips  of  a  rosy  checked  damsel  of  seventeen,  who 
was  about  to  make  her  debut  at  the  White  Sulphur. 
And  then  what  a  crowding  and  jostling  of  knees,  and 
what  a  thumping  and  bruising  of  shins !  The,  ladies 
screamed— the  nullifier  roared  and  threatened,  and  the 
little  Manhattaner  protested  that  in  case  of  any  serious 
accident  to  the  party,  the  coroner's  inquest  would  be 
murder  in  the  first  degree  against  both  the  driver  and 
proprietor.    As  for  me,  I  confess  that  my  thoughts 
were  multitudinous  and  not  very  delightful.   First  I 
thought  of  Copt.  John  Gilpin,  and  wished  most  heartily 
that  I  might  come  off  as  well  as  that  renowned  officer 
of  the  London  militia— then  1  thought  of  that  silly  old 
fellow  Phoebus,  who  from  paternal  weakness  alone  com- 
mitted the  reins  of  his  golden  chariot  to  a  foolish  boy, 
and  lastly  I  was  harrowed  in  imagination  at  the  terrible 
idea  of  Ixion  revolving  forever  on  his  infernal  wiireL 
Neither  did  I  forget  that  classical  sentence  which 
cd  across  my  memory,  and  which  I  fear  is  too  U 
more  senses  than  that  in  which  the  poet  used  il — 
Facili*  detcentut  jltcmi,  fcr. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  genius  of  terro 
over  us  without  exacting  any  of  the  usual  sacrifices  of 
broken  bones  and  dislocated  limbs,  and  in  a  short  lime 
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our  Palinurua  (who  to  do  him  (he  justice  performed  his 
part  handsomely)  landed  us  in  front  of  the  spacious 
portico  of  the  Warm  Spring  Hotel. 

Every  person  in  the  world  (I  mean  that  portion  of 
the  world  which  goes  to  the  Virginia  8prings,)  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  great  hotel  at  which  we  stop- 
ped— knows  that  it  is  kept  by  CoL  Fry—one  of  the 
most  polite,  accommodating  and  facetious  landlords  thai 
ever  lived  from  the  time  of  "Mine  Host  of  the  Garter" 
down  to  the  present  day.  He  will  not  only  give  you 
the  best  which  his  ample  house  affords,  but  he  is  always 
ready  to  say  a  good  tiling  with  a  good  grace,  in  order, 
I  suppose,  to  put  his  guests  in  the  mast  comfortable 
humor  imaginable.  The  visitors  to  the  Springs  how- 
ever never  remain  long  at  the  Colonel's  Cnravansera  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season.  Those  who  come 
from  the  north  and  east  generally  give  "  mine  host"  a 
passing  salutation  attended  by  a  smut  promise  to  de- 
vour his  substance  as  they  return  from  their  merry  cir- 
cuit. He  on  the  other  hnnd  is  not  backward  in  hasten- 
ing their  return  somewhat  after  the  following  manner. 
"  After  being  well  charged,  gentlemen,  with  Calwell's 
sulphur — well  tailed  by  Erskine  and  Caruthers — your 
pulsations  equalized — and  your  expectations  realized  by 
Burke—your  palates  feasted  and  sweetened  at  the  bub- 
bling fountain  of  friend  Rogers— and  your  carcases  boiitd 
and  sweated  by  Dr.  Good© — you  may  then  safely  re- 
turn and  be  fried  under  my  special  direction."  All  this 
terrible  process  it  seems  I  was  destined  to  undergo,  and 
accordingly  I  gave  my  valedictory  blessing  to  the  Co- 
lonel, who  take  him  for  all  in  all  is  "  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest  and  most  excellent  humor."  Being  again  reconciled 
to  my  mail  conch,  notwithstanding  recent  alarms,  1  soon 
found  myself  alighted  in  the  spacious  lawn  of  the  far- 
famed  White  Sulphur  Springs.  All  who  visit  the  mine- 
ral region  arc  bound  by  a  law  more  absolute  than  that 
of  gravitation  to  wend  to  this  favorite  spot.  It  is  th? 
great  magnet  which  alike  attracts  the  way  worn  vale- 
tudinarian and  the  votary  of  fashion.  Imagination  de- 
picts it  as  the  very  el  y  si  urn  of  hope  and  the  paradise  of 
enjoyment !  It  is  the  Almackt  of  watering  places,  where 
all  the  dignitaries  of  the  land — the  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed— the  young,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful,  submit  to  hu- 
miliation and  sacrifice,  in  order  to  gain  admission.  The 
multitudes  who  thronged  the  porches  of  the  pool  of  Betb- 
seda,  looked  not  with  more  anxiety  for  the  coming  ol 
the  angel  who  troubled  the  waters,  than  do  the  hun- 
dreds who  crowd  around  King  Calwell's  throne,  await 
the  approving  smile  (the  IntroUo)  of  his  principal  Se- 
cretary of  Slate.  Woe  be  unto  the  luckless  wight 
who  is  found  at  a  crisis  of  pressure,  in  a  public  convey- 
ance,— who  does  not  bring  along  with  him  a  flaming 
equipage  and  attendants  ;  he  is  laid  on  the  shelf,  or  to 
use  the  customary  phrase,  is  lumtd  eff  with  the  same 
sang  froid  with  which  a  Netherlander  smokes  his  pipe,  or 
a  Westerner  shoots  his  rifle.  To  me,  however,  the 
stars  were  propitious,  and  when  the  little  Grnnd  Vizier 
tipt  me  the  nod  of  assent,  I  followed  the  guide  to  my 
dormitory  with  as  light  a  heart  and  elastic  a  step  as  if 
I  had  been  appointed  an  ambassador  with  full  powers. 
What  became  of  my  stage  companions  I  did  not  stop 
to  inquire.  I  was  indeed  so  much  elated  with  my  own 
good  fortune  that  for  once  I  forgot  my  usual  benevo- 
lence, and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  I 
learned  that  a  due  proportion  of  them  were  sentenced 
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to  perform  quarantine  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  then, 
wiid  I  to  myself,  have  I  at  last  reached  the  goal  of  my 
desires!  This  is  the  spot  where  so  many  thousands  are 
sighing  to  come  without  being  gratified — where  bo  many 
lovesick  city  nymphs  and  whiskered  beaux  are  panting 
to  try  their  luck  in  the  wheel  of  life's  lottery.  What  a 
lucky  dog  am  I  to  have  gained  admittance  into  this  re- 
gion of  delight ! 

I  continued  to  soliloquize  in  this  rapturous  strain,  un- 
til Blackamore  (it  was  night  fall  on  my  arrival)  con- 
ducted me  to  my  chamber, — where,  being  somewhat 
fatigued,  I  proposed  to  retire  at  an  early  hour  and  to 
rise  with  the  morning  sun,  renovated  and  refreshed  for 
idl  the  countless  enjoyments  of  the  next  day.  The  se- 
rene current  of  my  thoughts  was,  to  be  sure,  somewhat 
ruffled,  when  on  reaching  my  apartment  I  found  it  to 
be  a  quadrangle  of  about  eight  feet  dimensions,  with  a 
cot  and  mattress  on  each  side  of  the  door  arranged  for 
two  lodgers.  A  couple  of  chairs,  a  wash  stand,  and  a 
fractured  mirror  about  the  size  of  the  Jack  of  Spades, 
constituted  the  sum  total  of  the  furniture.  "My  worthy 
descendant  of  Ethiop  1"  1  exclaimed,  "  here  is  some  mis- 
lake!  Do  you  take  a  gentleman  of  my  size  and  respec- 
tability into  a  room  not  larger  than  a  closet?  No  fire 
either  to  warm  my  limbs  in  the  chilly  night  air  of  theso 
mountains?  I  will  forthwith  complain  to  the  Prime 
Minister !" 

"  Lod  masser,"  answered  Syphax,  or  Juba  or  Jugur- 
tha,  (I  forget  his  name)  "complaining  will  do  no  more 
good  than  saying  nothing  at  all.  Take  a  nigger's  ad- 
vice and  keep  quiet — for  you  ought  to  remember,  sir, 
lhat  mass  Calwell  don't  charge  not  «  cent  for  board  nor 
lodging" 

"  Thou  son  of  old  Sycorax !"  I  replied  fiercely,  "  do 
you  lake  me  for  a  strolling  mendicant?  I  will  teach  you 
and  your  master  too,  and  his  Grand  Vizier  to  boot,  that 
I  expect  to  pay  for  my  accommodations,  and  must  there- 
fore have  them  to  my  taste." 

"  You're  a  high  lamed  gentleman,"  said  old  Cato, 
(1  think  Cato  was  the  name)  "  but  nigger  speaks  the 
truth  for  all  that.  Moss  Calwell  not  charge  a  four 
pence  ha'-penny  for  eating  and  sleeping,  but  he  charge 
eight  dollars  a  tcrtk  for  use  qf  de  water.*' 

Notwithstanding  that  I  was  upon  the  verge  of  per- 
mitting the  organ  of  my  destructiveness  lo  preponderate 
over  lhat  of  my  benevolence,  I  could  not  forbear  smiling 
at  the  old  negro's  logic.  "  Eight  dollars  a  week  for 
water!"  exclaimed  I — "  A  fellow  might  drink  his  pint 
a  day  of  the  very  best  London  particular  for  one  half 
of  that  sum— Well,  sir,  we  will  try  this  precious  elixir 
to-morrow  morning.  In  ihe  meantime,  thou  worthy 
descendant  of  Ham,  1  shall  be  inexpressibly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  lend  me  down  to  the  drawing  room,  in 
order  that  I  may  warm  these  wearied  and  rheumatic 
limb*  before  retiring  lo  rest." 

"  Drawing  room,  rir,"  said  old  Cato,  "  I  believe  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  whole  establishment.  If  folks 
want  warming  here  ihey  must  go  to  mass  Plumb's  bar 
room,  which  is  way  down  in  the  cellar." 

"  Bar  room,  sir! — Bar  room  !'*  1  retorted,  "can  it  be 
possible  that  men,  rational  men,  can  abandon  the  Spring 
—nature's  own  sweet  medicinal  compound,  for  those 
deleterious  mixtures — tho.se  pernicious  pi  t  duels  of  the 
corrupt  art  of  distillation?"  1  forgot  however  that  Culo 
had  not  entered  into  all  (he  elaborate  vicwa  and  recon- 
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iie  reasonings  of  the  Temperance  Society — and  I  forth- 
with checked  the  rein  of  my  imagination.  I  found  that 
the  best  that  I  could  do  under  all  circumstances,  was  to 
betake  myself  to  rest,  and  although  I  must  confesn  that 
I  had  descended  some  few  rounds  on  that  golden  hddcr, 
which  like  Jacob's  of  old,  I  verily  believed  had  led  to 
the  seventh  heaven, — I  consoled  myself  with  the  hope 
that  to- morrow— delightful  to-morrow — would  spread  a 
new  and  brighter  coloring  over  my  prospects.  Cato 
being  diMnisacd,  I  retired  and  slept  soundly  for  the 
■pace  of  two  hours  at  least ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  noise  immediately 
underneath  me,  which  to  my  classical  fancy  seemed  to 
resemble  the  shrieks  of  the  ancient  Bacchte,  the  Priest- 
esses of  the  Vine-loving  God.  Let  that  however  pass ! 
There  was  a  mixture  of  music  in  it,  or  of  something  in- 
tended for  music,  which  kept  mc  in  a  tolerable  humor 
and  smoothed  over  those  porcupine  points  which  began 
to  shoot  forth  at  the  unpleasant  disturbance  to  my  re- 
pose. The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Cato  by  direction 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  had  placed  me  directly  over  the 
bnll  room — a  most  confounded  location  to  be  sure  for  n 
man  fond  of  sleep — but  still  I  thought  that  every  one 
was  bound  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  promote 
the  enjoyments  of  others.  "  Tired  nature's  sweet  res- 
torer," lulled  me  once  more  into  oblivion  as  soon  as  the 
cbmor  and  screeching  (for  music  it  was  not)  had  some- 
what subsided.  Again  had  the  leaden  God  touched 
me  with  his  wand,  and  again  were  my  slumbers  in- 
vaded by  the  arrival  of  my  fellow  lodger  at  midnight. 
/  br%*n  to  descend  a /no  more  rounds  on  my  golden  ladder. 
I  thought  of  Sancho's  exclamation,  "Blessed  is  the  man 
who  first  invented  sleep!" — but  what,  thought  I,  is  the 
invention  worth  if  a  man  cannot  use  it  even  in  this  free 
country. 

Morning  at  last  dawned — but  oh  !  what  a  morning  ? 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents — and  the  wind  came  whistling 
down  the  mountain  hollows  as  if  old  iEolus  had  resolved 
that  his  voice  should  be  distinctly  heard  and  his  strength 
clearly  understood.  What  was  1  to  do  ?  To  walk  abroad 
was  impossible — so  I  even  resolved  to  lay  quietly  en- 
sconced in  my  cot,  hard  as  it  was,  until  my  fellow  lodger, 
who  was  one  of  the  Saturnine  breed,  should  take  his 
departure,  and  the  merry  bell  should  invite  me  to  break- 
fast. My  naturally  sweet  temper  had  become  a  little 
soured  at  my  various  discomforts — but  my  appetite  was 
keen,  and  I  thought  with  the  immortal  dramatist,  that 
"when  the  veins  are  unfilled,  we  are  neither  apt  to  give 
nor  forgive,"  When  the  hour  arrived,  I  hastened  with 
the  aid  of  umbrella  and  cloak  to  the  banquctting  hall. 
The  crowd  had  assembled  in  the  long  portico  awaiting 
the  signal  of  admission.  A  few  only  of  the  fairer  pan 
of  creation  were  interspersed,  and  they— were  any  tiling 
but  fair.  I  presumed  that  the  more  delicate  and  fragile 
of  the  sex  would  not  encounter  "  the  peltings  of  the 
pitiless  storm."  The  doors  being  opened,  the  multitude 
rushed  in.  What  a  resistless  force  thought  I,  is  caused 
by  the  concurrent  movement  of  400  human  appetites 
about  to  engage  at  the  breakfast  table.  It  was  a  new 
discovery  in  mechanical  philosophy,  and  I  felt  confident 
that  the  momentum  was  at  least  equal  to  a  hundred 
horse  power.  "  Body  of  Bacchus  as  the  Italians  say, 
what  a  furious  set-on  there  was!  I  sat  at  one  end  o' 
the  table  in  silent  consternation !  At  length  I  ventured 
to  ask  cne  waiter  for  a  hot  cup  of  coffee — of  aaother  I 


civilly  requested  a  chop — and  a  third  I  respectfully  so- 
licited to  hand  me  a  roll.  I  might  as  well  have  address- 
ed my  language  to  the  door  post.  The  menials  ru&lird 
by  me  like  a  whirlwind.  It  seems,  as  1  aAerwards 
learned,  that  every  mother's  son  of  them  had  been  bribed 
to  wail  on  particular  gentlemen  ;  and  if  I  had  aercumed 
at  them  loud  enough  to  rupture  a  blood  vessel,  the 
knaves  would  have  been  as  deaf  as  adders.  At  length 
I  addressed  myself  to  a  juvenile  looking  man  who  *  a* 
sitting  not  far  to  my  right,  and  who  though  young  in 
years  was  evidently  a  veteran  in  that  sublime  science 
called  Number  One;  for  I  perceived  that  by  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  members  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet 
and  the  black  Alguarils  of  the  breakfasting  room,  he 
had  gathered  n  round  him  as  many  til-bits  as  would  have 
feasted  a  London  Alderman.  "Pray  sir," said  I,  "will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  help  me  to  one  of  those  extra  dishes 
in  your  vicinity !"  The  youngster  looked  at  me  with  per- 
fect amazement.  I  might  as  well  have  asked  htm  for 
one  of  his  wisdom  teeth!  By  the  by,  I  am  not  certain 
that  he  had  cut  cither  of  them, — at  all  events  1  was  con- 
fident of  one  thing,  and  that  was,  that  the  youth  had 
never  graduated  in  good  manners.  So  I  let  him  pass. 
But  why  relate  my  melancholy  aDd  fruitless  efforts  and 
my  innumerable  rebuffs  at  the  table.  There  I  had  to 
sit  a  full  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  least,  before  my 
longing  appetite  was  appeased.  Redded  it  was  not, — 
unless  a  cold  mutton  chop  which  retained  the  flavor  of 
the  wool,  and  a  cup  of  decoction  compounded  by  the 
rule  of  three  grains  of  coffee  to  a  gallon  of  water— can 
be  said  to  constitute  the  highest  felicity  of  eating. 

I  arose  from  the  table  and  descended  m  few  more  maids 
on  my  gilded  ladder  of  hope.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  The 
rain  continued  to  fall  in  such  torrents  that  Neptune 
himself  could  not  have  surpassed  them,  had  he  held  his 
throne  in  the  clouds.  Cato  had  informed  me  the  over 
night  that  there  was  no  drawing  room — and  1  was  cold 
— my  limbs  were  shivering.  I  resolved  to  visit  the 
subterranean  regions  of  the  bar  room  and  post  office. 
There,  to  my  unutterable  grief,  I  found  groups  of  indi- 
viduals gathered  together  in  such  motley  disorder,  and 
withal  forming  ao  complete  a  blockade  to  every  avenue 
approaching  the  fire — that  I  stood  like  a  statue  of  des- 
pair. A  cluster  on  my  right  were  discoursing  in  gran- 
diloquent style  on  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  moon — 
another  on  my  left  were  discussing  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  the  King  of  the  French — a  third  were  de- 
nouncing the  whole  army  of  abolitionists  and  lamenting 
that  Tappan  and  Thompson  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  visit  the  White  Sulphur  Springs — a  fourth  were  de- 
nouncing the  vengeance  of  Judge  Lynch  against  the 
Chevaliers  IT  Industrie — anglice  black  legs,— a  fifth  were 
fiouring  a  volley  of  exterminating  epithets  upon  the 
head  of  Amos  Kendall  ami  the  Little  Magician;  and  a 
sixth,  did  not  even  spare  his  majesty  KingCalwell  him- 
self and  his  minister  of  the  home  department,  for  put- 
ling  them  in  Fit)  Rmr  to  be  devoured  by  those  cantmck- 
erous*  vermin,  the  fleas.  I  forgot  that  there  was  a 
seventh  circle  standing  near  Mr.  Plumb's  cabinet— who 
were  very  intently  engaged  at  the  early  hour  of  ten — 
not  in  discussing  domestic  or  foreign  politics — lunar 
discoveries  or  abolition — but  with  all  the  ardor  which 
distinguished  the  disputants  on  those  several  topics, 


♦  Soc  Mr.  Forsyth's  Speech  in  the  Uniwd  Slates  Senate. 
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were  trying  experiments  upon  a  quart  glass  of  genuine 
ice-crowned  mint  julep;  and  judging  from  the  rapid  fall 
of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  whieh  contained  it,  I  thought 
that  their  experiments  were  likely  to  prove  very  success* 
ful.  Unhappy  me,  that  I  was  unable  to  participate  in  any 
of  these  conversational  or  bibaccous  enjoyments !  "  I 
will  not  despair,"  thought  1  to  myself,  as  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  the  elements  hud  ceased 
their  strife,  and  a  few  spots  of  azure  were  already  visi- 
ble in  the  clouded  vault.  Presently  the  monarch  of  day 
himself  peeped  out  from  behind  the  black  curtain  which 
had  hidden  his  shining  countenance.  I  looked  out  and 
saw  multitudes  hastening  to  the  Spring.  This,  said  I, 
is  the  grand  climacteric  of  my  happiness! — now  will  I 
revel  in  the  joys  of  that  ambrosial  fount  which  will 
console  fne  for  the  sorrows  of  disappointment.  The 
statue  of  the  Nymph  Hygcia*  which  surmounted  the 
dome  of  the  Spring  house,  looked  more  white  and  beau- 
tiful, as  refreshed  by  the  morning's  shower  bath  she 
reflected  the  beams  of  her  venerable  grandsire.f  Down 
I  went  to  the  Spring — and  whilst  the  throng  which  pre 
ceded  me  were  eagerly  quaffing  the  delicious  beverage, 
I  had  leisure  to  survey  their  countenances  and  to  ga- 
ther materials  for  reflection.  It  was  evident  that  uj>on 
the  pallid  checks  of  some,  wasting  consumption  had 
fixed  her  total  seal.  Others  bore  the  jaundiced  and 
cadaverous  marks  of  obstructed  bile.  A  few  were  the 
hobbling  victims  of  hereditary  or  acquired  gout,  and 
were  either  suffering  for  the  sour  grapes  which  their 
fathers  devoured,  or  paying  the  penalties  of  their  own 
luxurious  indulgence.  By  far  the  greater  portion  how- 
ever had  the  ruddy  complexions  and  smiling  counte- 
nances of  health.  u  Wonderful  elixir!"  said  I  to  my- 
self— "  incomparable  panacea !  which  not  only  cures  all 
diseases,  but  is  even  beneficial  to  health  itself."  I  hast- 
ened to  dip  my  glass  in  the  flowing  nectar,  and  realize 
my  fond  anticipations.  Alas!  alas!  the  saying  of  the 
wise  man  of  Greece  rushed  upon  my  memory — "Derirr 
nothing  too  much!"  My  dream  of  bliss  was  suddenly 
dispelled!  Instead  of  nectar,  I  smelt  and  tasted  a  mix 
turc  of  brimstone  and  eggs  in  a  state  of  putrescency  ! 
What  an  extinguisher  to  my  air-built  hopes  and  delu- 
sive fancies  !  And  is  it  for  this,  I  exclaimed  within  my- 
self, that  hundreds  and  thousands  toil  up  craggy  preci- 
pices and  swelter  under  August  suns  ?  /*  it  worth  eight 
dollars  per  week  to  partake  of  this  "  villainous  compound  7" 
Must  we  sacrifice  home  and  comfort,  and  real  enjoy- 
ment, in  order  to  sacrifice  also  to  this  heathen  block} 
which  sits  upon  the  top  of  the  dome?  Reason,  prudence 
and  common  sense  forbid  it !  I  left  the  Spring  with  a 
degree  of  disappointment  bordering  upon  despair!  In 
the  fulness  of  time  the  dinner  bell  tolled.  It  was  in- 
deed the  knell  of  sorrow  rather  than  the  merry  peal 
which  invites  to  innocent  enjoyment  Shall  I  describe 
that  dinner?— no,  not  for  a  thousand  dinners,  "with  all 
their  appliances  and  means  to  boot ;" 

'  I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  CiubIus  wrong, 
Whom  you  all  know  am  Aonwablr  men." 

Neither  will  I  describe  what  occurred  M  about  the  sixth 


•  The  gift  of  Mr.  Henderson,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  New 
Orleans. 

f  Hygria  wax  iho  daughter  of  JEaculapius,  and  was  grand- 
daughter of  Apollo  or  the  Sun. 

}  Mr.  Henderson's  Whit*  Lady  was  no  doubt  a  liberal  dona- 
ion ;  but  alas !  it  la  oothiag  but  a  block  of  painted  wood. 


hour  when  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  they 
call  supper."  I  went  to  my  apartment,  all  desolate  and 
firelcss  as  it  was,  to  prepare  for  the  Ball. 

****** 
{To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meanengcr. 
JOSEPHINE. 

8t!£?c?tMl  by  a  Scene  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephin 


•  In  her  last  houra  she  said,  that  "  ahe  had  sever  cawed  a 
single  tear  to  flow." 
t  Her  tomb  wa»  erected  by  her  children. 


In  sorrow's  stern  and  settled  gloom, 
The  tolher  sat — the  silent  tomb 
Enclosed  his  earthly  joy  and  pride; 
His  son,  his  only  son  had  died. 
His  bosom  heaved  no  natural  sighs — 
No  tears  relieved  his  burning  eyes; 
Alive  to  love's  sweet  voice  no  more, 
The  look  of  dark  despair  he  wore  : 
Unmoved  and  hopeless,  heeding  not 
Soft  words  of  comfort,  he  forgot 
That  yet  a  source  of  joy  remained — 
That  earth  a  blessing  still  contained. 

Fair  Buonaparte  the  mourner  sought, 
By  pure  maternal  feelings  taught — 
Saw  with  an  angel's  pitying  eye 
His  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 
She  led,  in  all  her  beauty's  pride, 
His  blooming  daughter  to  his  side  ; 
To  her  kind  heart  his  babe  she  press'd, 
And  kneeling  thus  before  Decrest, 
Seemed  a  bright  spirit  from  above 
Sent  on  some  embassy  of  love. 
Surprised  and  startled  at  the  view, 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 
While  tears,  the  balmy  dew  of  grief, 
Gave  to  his  bursting  heart  relief — 
And  conscious,  once  again  he  blessed*, 
And  clasped  his  children  to  his  breast. 

Yes,  Josephine — 'twas  thine  to  feel 

The  joys  of  sympathy — to  heal 

The  wounded  heart, — while  he  whose  fate 

Heaven  linked  with  thine,  was  called  the  great, 

Thine  was  true  greatness  of  the  soul, 

Swayed  by  pure  virtue's  soft  control : 

Patient  in  sorrow — meek  in  power — 

Beloved  e'en  to  thy  latest  hour— 

Thou  hadst  a  bliss  he  could  not  know, — 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  caused  a  tear  to  flow.* 

While  victory's  wreath  his  temples  bound, 

Thou  wast  with  brighter  honors  crowned; 

For  by  the  poor  thy  name  was  blessed, 

And  thy  sweet  influence  confessed 

By  him  whose  proud,  ambitious  mind, 

Scarce  earth's  vast  empire  had  confined. 

Thou  wast  his  solace r  in  care, 

His  triumphs  thou  didst  fondly  share — 

And  even  when  exiled  from  his  throne, 

Thy  faithful  heart  was  all  his  own. 

A  happier  lot  than  his  was  thine  f 

Brighter  thy  name  on  Mem'ry's  shrine! — 

Whilst  blood-stained  laurels  o'er  him  wave, 

Lore  placed  the  marble  on  thy  grave  !f    b.  a.  s. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  CLALDIA. 

Oh  !  dost  thou  remember  that  gladsome  hour, 

When  [  bowed  the  knee  to  thee, 
And  feigned  the  love  of  thy  caplive  knight, 

In  playful  mimicry  ? — 
"When  the  chiding  word,  on  thy  trembling  lip, 

Died,  fumtly  murmuring,  there, 
And  the  ill-feigned  ■mile,  on  thy  blushing  check, 

Was  drown'd  in  a  bursting  tear  ? 

Ah!  little  thou  thmk'sl  of  the  years  of  pain 

I've  paid  for  that  giddy  hour, 
And  the  anxious  thoughts  that  have  ever  lain 

In  its  memory's  magic  power : 
Yet,  with  all  its  sorrow,  and  all  its  care — 

lis  dreary  and  hojx^s  woe — 
I'd  not,  its  luxury  of  despair, 

For  the  wide  world's  hopes  forego. 

'Tis  my  bosom's  dearest  and  purest  shrine, 

And  fountain  of  holiest  thought, 
Where  all  that  is  sncred  or  divine, 

Is  in  deep  devotion  brought. 
That  smile  and  tear  are  the  relies  there — 

Embalmed  in  tears  of  mine — 
And  the  image  that  claims  each  fervent  prayer, 

Is  that  bright,  fair  form  of  thine. 

Thou  wast  then  just  op'ning  to  life's  gay  bloom, 

Like  springtide's  sweetest  gleam  ; 
And  I  played  with  thee,  without  thought  of  gloom, 

Or  of  startling  "  Love's  young  dream." 
'Twas  the  last  glad  hour  of  my  mirthful  youth — 

My  parting  hour  with  thee — 
And  of  thy  sweet  smile  of  light  and  truth, 

'Twas  the  last  I'll  ever  see. 

Since,  many  a  care-eloud  of  dark'ning  blight 

Hath  shaded  my  youthful  brow  ; 
And  many  a  sorrow  of  deadly  weight, 

Lies  cold  on  my  bosom  now. 
I've  tested  the  falsehood  of  life's  whole  scope, 

And  heed  not  the  clouds  that  lower ; 
But,  mid  all  the  wrecks  of  my  early  hope, 

I  cling  to  that  parting  hour. 

Oft,  from  the  dance,  and  its  wild  delight, 

The  world,  and  its  hollow  glee, 
I've  fled  to  the  silence  of  moonlit  night, 

To  live  o'er  that  hour  with  thee. 
'Tis  the  one  bright  spot  in  this  wide,  wide  waste, 

That  blooms  in  its  beauty  yet ; 
And  to  that  I'll  turn,  while  life  shall  last, 

From  the  world's  whole  love  and  hate. 
Augusta,  Go. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
CANTILENA  A  MA  TOR  I  A. 

BY  OILE8  McVllOOIN. 

Not  love  thee,  Lclia!  ask  the  rock* 

That  gird  the  mountain  stream ; 
Whereon  I've  knelt  and  notch'd  thy  name, 

By  Cynthia's  borrowed  beam. 
Not  love  thee  !  ask  the  moss  that  spreads 

From  Wye-head  to  the  tide, 


How  oft  I've  roved  at  midnight's  noon, 
And  thought  of  thee  and  sigh'd. 

The  ravine  winding  through  the  wood, 

The  terrace  walk,  the  grove, 
Are  all  the  faithful  witnesses 

Of  my  enduring  love. 
Night's  latest  star  can  tell  the  times 

I've  watch 'd  it  as  it  rose, 
When  none  but  it,  lone  wanderer, 

Was  watcher  of  my  woes. 

Pale  Cynthia !  how  I've  gaz'd  on  thee, 

And  thought  of  her  whose  frown 
To  sorrow's  deepest  ecstasy 

Had  borne  my  spirit  down. 
Her  doubt  is  worse  than  death  to  one 

Whose  all  of  earthly  bliss 
Is  in  the  smile  that  gives  her  love 

In  sweet  return  for  his. 

Not  love  thee,  Lclia  !  witness  Heaven, 

How  oft  before  thy  throne, 
I've  bent  in  humble  attitude, 

To  worship  thee  alone ; 
And  her  dear  image  intervened 

Between  my  thoughts  and  thee : 
Forgive  the  sin,  her  sacred  form 

Seemed  dear  as  thou  to  me. 

Not  love  thee !  when  the  life-blood  chills 

That  warms  my  system  now — 
And  to  the  monster's  mandate  all 

My  body's  powers  must  bow, — 
Then  Lclia  thou  shall  just  begin 

A  holier  love  to  share ; 
And  if  there  arc  blest  homes  on  high, 

We'll  meet  and  feel  it  there. 


Mephislopheles  in  England,  or  the  Confessions  of  a  Prime 
Minuter,  2  rots.  Philadelphia  :  Carey,  Lea  Sr  Blanchard. 
In  a  long  poetical  dedication  this  book  is  inscribed  "to 
the  immortal  spirit  of  the  illustrious  Goethe" — and  the 
design,  title,  and  machinery  are  borrowed  from  the  Faust 
of  that  writer.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  a 
man  of  talent,  of  fine  poetical  taste,  and  much  general 
erudition.  But  nothing  less  than  the  vitiated  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England  could  have  induced  him  to 
lavish  those  great  powers  upon  a  work  of  this  nature. 
It  abounds  with  the  coarsest  and  most  malignant  satire, 
at  the  same  time  evincing  less  of  the  power  than  of  the 
will  for  causticity — and  being  frequently  most  feeble 
when  it  attempts  to  be  the  most  severe.  In  this  point 
it  resembles  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
The  most  glaring  defect,  however,  in  the  structure  of 
the  book  is  its  utter  want  of  keeping.  It  appears,  more* 
orer,  to  have  no  just  object  or  end — unless  indeed  we 
choose  to  consider  that  its  object  which  is  the  object  of 
the  hero  proper  himself—"  (he  hell-doomed  son  of  Sin 
and  Death  Mephistopheles"— to  cherish  and  foster  the 
malice,  the  heart-burnings,  and  all  evil  propensities  of 
our  nature.  The  work  must,  therefore,  as  a  whole  be 
condemned,  notwithstanding  the  rare  qualities  which 
have  been  brought  to  its  composition.  To  prove  that 
these  qualities  exist  in  a  very  high  degree  in  the  writer 
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• .  <[  'ln-lox,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  spread 
t- kIits  the  scene  of  the  Incantation  in  the 
' 1  k  replete  with  imagination  of  the  most  ethe- 
-:h  written  with  a  glow  nnd  melody  of  Inn- 
tlicr  inimitable — ind  bears  upon  every  sen- 
•.  press  of  genius.    It  will  be  found  n  season- 
i'  from  the  mingled  coxcombry,  pednnlry,  and 
i  m  ike  up  the  Inidy  of  the  book.  But  we  will 
-  iiu.-cives  at  present  to  an  extract  of  a  fardiflcr- 
•ir. •,  ;  s  affording  a  belter  exemplification  of  what 
.  i:  j.D'viously  said. 

i  a  the  acts  the  curtain  rose  fora  divertisement. 
i  thr.  incomparable  Taglioni  mnde  her  appear- 
>'\i-  was  greeted  with  the  loudest  demonstrations 
iruy  from  her  numerous  patrons,  which  she  tic- 
i  i<A  |>y  several  graceful  courtesies.    *  Behold  ! 
:  hi^!ophelcs,  directing  my  nttentinn  to  the  cvu- 
"i"  the  dancer,  the  progress  of  civilization.  If  all 
»<tc  not  so  graceful  it  would  be  inilecent,  and  that 
i       exhibition  bus  a  moral  tendency  is  more  than 
.  ••j'.iI.    Look  at  that  young  girl  in  the  pit.   She  has 
.  <utTicient  to  crimson  her  f  ice.  neck,  and  shoulders 
!i  n  Mush  of  shame,  nnd  she  hides  her  head  from  a 
it  which  has  shocked  her  sense  of  decency.  There 
no  affectation  there.    She  is  an  innocent  girl  fresh 
: i  urn  the  country  who  never  saw  a  ballet  in  her  life. 
V ' ■  i.  nil  the  rest,  man,  woman  and  child,  gaze  on  de- 
lighted. Every  glass  is  raised  the  more  closely  to  watch 
t  lie  motions  of  the  figurante.    Look  ! — she  makes  a  suc- 
cession of  vaults,  and  her  scanty  drapery  flying  above 
her  hips  discloses  to  her  enraptured  ndmirers  the  beauty 
of  her  limbs.    A  thousand  hands  bent  each  other  in  ap- 
prolwvlion.  Now  she  pirouettes,  and  observe  the  tumult 
of  applause  which  follows.    She  stands  on  her  left  fool, 
on  the  point  of  her  great  toe  nail,  extending  her  right 
leg  until  the  lop  of  her  foot  is  in  a  parallel  line  wilh  the 
crown  of  her  head.    In  this  position  she  bends  with  an 
appearance  of  the  greatest  ease,  till  her  l>ody  nearly 
touches  the  ground,  nnd  then  gradually  rises  with  the 
same  infinite  grace  amid  enthusiastic  bravo?  and  ecsta- 
tic applause.    Now  on  her  lip-toe,  her  right  leg  still 
extended,  she  moves  slowly  round,  liberally  extending 
to  all  her  patrons  within  sight  ihc  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  scrutinizing  ihe  grnces  of  her  figure,  while  the 
whole,  house  testify  their  infinite  gratification  at  the 
sight  by  every  species  of  appluuse.    Again  she  comes 
from  the  back  of  the  stage,  turning  round  nnd  round 
with  the  speed  of  a  tetotum  but  with  an  indescribable 
and  fascinating  grace  that  seems  to  turn  the  head  of 
every  young  man  in  the  theatre.    During  the  storm  of 
approbation  which  ensues  she  stands  near  the  footlights, 
smiling,  courlseying.  nnd  looking  ns  modest  ns  an  nngel. 
Then  comes  Pcrrot,  who  is  as  much  the  idol  of  the  ladies 
ns  Taglioni  is  the  goddess  of  the  gentlemen.    He  leaps 
about  ns  if  his  feet  were  made  of  India  rubber,  and  spins 
around  as  if  he  intended  to  bore  a  hole  with  his  toe  in 
the  floor  of  the  stage.    Then  a  little  pantomime  love 
business  takes  place  between  the  dnnseur  and  the  dnn- 
seusc,  and  they  twirl  away,  and  glide  along,  and  hold 
eloquent  discourse  with  their  pliant  limbs;  and  the  af- 
fair ends  by  the  gentleman  clasping  the  lady  round  the 
waist,  while  he,  bending  his  body  in  the  most  graceful 
attitude,  so  that  his  head  shall  come  under  her  left  arm, 
looks  up  in  apparent  ecstaey  into  her  smiling  face  as 
the  lady  raised  high  above  him  on  the  extreme  point  of 
her  left  foot,  extends  her  right  hand  at  right  angles  with 
her  body,  and  looks  down  admiringly  upon  her  compa- 
nion.   Thus  grouped  the  curtain  drops,  nnd  every  one 
cries  bravo f  thumps  the  floor  with  his  stick,  or  beats  his 
palms  together  till  such  a  din  is  raised  as  is  absolutely 
deafenin».* 

" '  She  is  a  charming  dancer,'  I  observed. 
"'Yes' — replied  he — 'she  understands  the  philosophy 
of  her  art  better  than  any  of  her  contemporaries :  it  is 
to  throw  around  sensuality  such  a  coloring  of  refine- 
ment as  will  divest  it  of  its  grossnes*.   For  this  she  is 


paid  a  hundred  pounds  a  night,  and  is  allowed  two 
benefits  in  the  season  which  generally  average  a  thou- 
sand pounds  each.  While  you  are  thus  liberal  to  A 
dancer,  some  of  the  worthiest  of  your  ministers  of  reli- 
gion receive  about  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  wenring 
out  their  lives  for  the  good  of  your  souls  j  and  many  of 
your  most  exalted  men  of  genius  arc  left  to  starve.  Such 
Is  the  consistency  of  human  nature.'  " 

The  District  School,  or  National  Education,  by  J.  Or- 
rilk  Taylor.  Third  Edition.  Philadelphia  :  Carey  Lea  * 
Blanc  hard.  This  work  has  met  wilh  universal  appro- 
bation, and  is  worthy  of  iL  The  book  was  first  pub- 
lished only  a  short  lime  ago,  and  the  third  impression 
will  speedily  be  exhausted,  as  parents  have  a  direct 
personal  concern  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  important 
truths,  duties,  and  responsibilities,  herein  pointed  out. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men for  that  beneficial  impulse  which  his  work  has  been, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  giving  to  the  great  cause  of 
General  Education.  "  If  a  parent,"  says  Mr.  Taylor, 
"docs  not  educate  his  child — the  world  will."  We  sin- 
cerely hope  so.  As  the  District  School  now  appears  it 
has  been  entirely  re-wrilicn,  and  such  alterations  and 
additions  made  as  the.  experience  of  the  author  suggest- 
ed. We  heartily  wish  il  all  the  success  it  so  eminently 
deserves. 

The  A  rte  England  Magazine  for  September  is  unusu- 
ally rich.  Among  its  numerous  and  very  excellent  ar- 
ticles we  would  particularly  notice  a  paper  called  "My 
Journal" — and  more  especially  Scraps  of  Philosophy 
and  Criticism  from  a  recent  work  of  Victor  Hugo's. 
One  of  these  Scraps  on  Style,  we  are  sure  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  extracting. 

"  If  the  name  here  inscribed  were  a  name  of  note — if 
the  voice  which  speaks  here  were  a  voice  of  power — we 
would  entreat  the  young  and  brilliant  talents  on  which 
depends  the  future  lot  of  a  literature  for  three  ages  so 
magnificent  to  reflect  how  important  is  their  mission, 
and  to  preserve  in  their  manner  of  writing  the  most 
worthy  and  severe  habitudes.  The  Future — let  them 
think  well  of  il— belongs  only  to  the  masters  of  style. 
Without  referring  to  the  admirable  works  of  antiquity, 
and  confining  ourselves  to  our  National  Litcruture,  try 
to  tnkc  from  the  thought  of  our  great  writers  the  expres- 
sion which  is  peculiar  to  it.  Take  from  Molicrc  his 
lively,  ardent,  frank,  and  amusing  verse,  so  well  mnde, 
so  well  turned,  so  well  finished — lake  from  Lafontaine 
the  simple  and  honest  perfection  of  detail — take  from 
the  phrase  of  Corneille  the  vigorous  muscle,  the  strong 
cords,  the  beautiful  forms  of  exaggerated  vigor,  which 
would  have  made  of  the  old  poet  half  Roman,  half  Spa- 
nish, the  Michael  Angclu  of  our  tragedy  if  the  elements 
of  genius  had  mingled  as  much  fancy  as  thought — lake 
from  Racine  that  touch  in  his  style  which  resembles 
Raphael,  a  touch  chaste,  harmonious,  and  repressed  like 
;hal  of  Raphael,  although  of  an  inferior  power— quite  as 
pure  but  less  grand,  as  perfect  though  less  sublime — 
t  ike  from  Fenelon,  the  man  of  his  age  who  had  the  best 
sentiment  of  antiquity,  lhat  prose  ns  melodious  and 
severe  as  the  verse  of  Racine  of  which  it  is  the  sister — 
take  from  Bossuot  the  magnificent  bearing  of  his  pe- 
riods— take  from  Boileau  his  grnvc  and  sober  manner 
at  times  so  admirably  colored — take  from  Pascal  that 
original  and  mathematical  style  with  so  much  appro- 
priateness in  the  choice  of  words,  nnd  so  much  logic  in 
every  metaphor — take  from  Voltnire  that  clear,  solid, 
and  indestructible  prose,  that  crystal  prose  of  Cnndidc, 
and  the  Philosophical  Dictionary — lake  from  all  these 
gnat  writers  that  simple  attraction — style:  and  of  Vol- 
laire,  of  Pascal,  of  Boileau,  of  Bossuet,  of  Fenelon,  of 
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Racine,  of  Corncille,  of  Lafontainc,  of  Molierc— of  all 
these  masters  whal  will  remain?  Il  is  style  which  in- 
sures duration  lo  the  work,  and  fame  to  the  poet.  Beauty 
of  expression  embellishes  beauty  of  thought,  and  pre- 
serves it  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  ornament  and  an 
armor.  Style  to  the  idea  is  like  enamel  to  the  tooth." 

The  Western  Journal  of  the  Me  died  and  Physical  Sciences, 
edited  by  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  Cincinnati  College,  and  formerly 
Professor  of  the  same  in  Transylvania  University,  and  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  Doctors  C.  R.  Cooper  and  S. 
Reed,  Assistant  Editors  and  Proprietors.  Vol.  IX,  A*©.  33. 
We  have  received  this  Journal  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, and  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
express  our  opinion  concerning  it.  It  is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  our  Medical  and  Scientific  Literature,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  very  cheapest  publications 
in  the  country,  each  number  containing  168  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter,  and  the  subscription  price  being 
only  $3  per  annum.  The  work  is  issued  on  the  fin>t 
day  of  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  and  has 
lately  been  incorporated  with  the  Western  Medical 
Gazette.  We  sincerely  wish  the  publication  every 
possible  success — for  it  is  well  worthy  of  iu  Its  ty- 
pographical and  mechanical  execution  altogether  arc 
highly  creditable  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  able  and  well 
known  collaborators,  a  list  of  whose  names  is  upon  the 
opening  page  of  each  number,  and  whose  editorial  of- 
fices are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Journal,  will  not 
fail  to  impart  a  sterling  character  and  value  to  the 
Medical,  as  well  as  purely  Literary  portions  of  the 
work.  We  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  page 
79,  of  the  present  number,  (that  for  July)  an  interesting 
account  of  a  cure  of  partial  spontaneous  combustion, 
occurring  in  the  person  of  Professor  H.  of  the  University 
of  Nashville.  The  portion  extracted  is  contained  in  a 
Review  ot.in  Essay  on  Spontaneous  Combustion,  read  be- 
fore the  Medical  Society  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  May  1835.  By  James  Overton,  M.  D. 

"  Prof.  H.,  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  is  a  gen- 
tlcman  35  years  old,  of  middle  size,  light  hair,  hazle 
eycs,and  sanguinolymphatic  temperament;  he  has  been 
extremely  temperate  as  to  alcoholic  stimulation  of  every 
kind  ;  led  a  sedentary  and  studious  life;  and  been  sub- 
ject to  n  great  variety  of  dyspeptic  affections.  On  the 
5lh  of  January,  1835,  he  left  his  recitation  room  at  II 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  walked  briskly,  with  his  surtout 
buttoned  round  him,  to  his  residence,  |hrcc  quarters  of 
a  mile.  The  thermometer  was  at  8°,  nnd  the  barome- 
ter at  99.248— the  sky  clear  and  calm.  On  reaching 
home  he  engaged  in  meteorological  observation*,  and  in 
30  minutes,  while  in  the  open  air  about  to  record  the 
direction  of  the  witids — 

" 4  He  felt  a  pain  as  if  produced  by  the  pulling  of  a 
hair,  on  the  left  leg,  and  which  amounted  in  degree  to  n 
strong  sensation.  Upon  applying  his  hand  to  the  spot 
pained,  the  sensation  suddenly  increased,  till  it  amount- 
ed in  intensity  to  a  feeling  resembling  the  continued 
sting  of  a  wasp  or  hornet.  He  then  began  to  slap  the 
part  by  repeated  strokes  with  the  open  hand,  during 
which  time  the  pain  continued  to  increase  in  intensity, 
so  that  lie  was  forced  to  cry  out  from  the  severity  of  his 
suffering.  Directing  his  eyes  at  this  moment  to  the 
suffering  part,  he  distinctly  saw  a  light  flame  of  the  ex- 
tent, at  its  base,  of  a  ten  cent  piece  of  coin,  and  having 
a  complexion  which  nearest  resembles  that  of  pure  quick- 
silver. Of  the  accuracy  in  this  latter  feature  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flame,  Mr.  H.  is  very  confident,  not- 
withstanding the  unfavorable  circumstances  amidst 


which  the  observation  must  hare  been  made.    As  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  flame,  he  applied  over  it  both  his 
hands  open,  united  at  their  edges,  and  closely  impacted 
upon  and  around  the  burning  surface.   These  means 
were  employed  by  Mr.  H.  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing the  flame  by  the  exclusion  of  the  contact  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  he  knew  was  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ance of  every  combustion.    The  result  was  in  conform- 
ity with  the  design,  for  the  flame  immediately  went  out. 
As  soon  as  the  flame  was  extinguished,  the  pain  began 
to  abate  in  intensity,  but  still  continued,  and  gave  the 
sensation  usually  the  effect  of  a  slight  application  of 
heat  or  fire  to  the  body,  which  induced  him  lo  seize  his 
pantaloons  with  one  of  his  hands  and  to  pinch  them  up 
into  a  conical  form  over  the  injured  part  of  the  leg, 
thereby  to  remove  them  from  any  contact  with  the  skin 
below.    This  operation  was  continued  for  a  minute  or 
two,  with  a  design  of  extinguishing  any  combustion 
which  might  be  present  in  the  substance  of  his  apparel, 
but  which  was  not  visible  at  the  time.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  accident,  the  sensation  of  injury  was  con- 
fined to  a  spot  of  small  diameter,  and  in  its  progress  the 
pain  was  still  restricted  to  this  spot,  increasing  in  in- 
tensity and  depth  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  without 
much  if  any  enlargement  of  the  surface  which  il  occu- 
pied at  the  beginning.  A  warmth  was  felt  to  a  conside- 
rable distance  around  the  spot  primarily  affected,  but 
the  sensation  did  not  by  any  means  amount  in  degree 
to  the  feeling  of  pain.    This  latter  sensation  was  almost, 
if  not  entirely  confined  lo  the  narrow  limits  which 
bounded  the  seat  of  the  first  attack,  and  this  sensation 
was  no  otherwise  modified  during  the  progress  of  the 
accident,  than  by  its  increasing  intensity  and  deeper 
penetration  into  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  which  at  its 
greatest  degree  seemed  to  sink  an  inch  or  more  in'xi  the 
substance  of  the  leg. 

" '  Believing  the  combustion  to  hare  been  extinguiah- 
ed  by  the  means  just  noticed,  and  the  pain  having 
greatly  subsided,  leaving  only  the  feeling  usually  the 
effect  of  a  slight  bum,  he  untied  and  pulled  up  his  pan- 
taloons and  drawers,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  part  which  had  been  the  seat  of  his  suf- 
fering. He  found  a  surface  on  the  outer  and  upm  r  part 
of  the  left  leg,  reaching  from  the  femoral  end  of  the 
fibula  in  an  oblique  direction,  towards  the  upper  portion 
of  the  grastrochnemi  muscles,  about  three-fourths  of  nn 
inch  in  width,  and  three  inches  in  length,  denuded  of 
the  scarfskin,  and  this  membrane  gathered  into  a  roll 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  abraded  surface.  The  injury 
resembled  very  exactly  in  appearance  an  abrasion  of 
the  skin  of  like  extent  and  depth,  often  the  effect  of 
slight  mechanical  violence,  except  that  the  surface  of  il 
was  extremely  dry,  and  had  a  complexion  more  livid 
than  that  of  wounds  of  a  similar  extent  produced  by  the 
action  of  mechanical  causes.'  pp.  25-26. 

"  His  drawers,  composed  of  silk  and  wool,  immedi- 
ately over  the  abraded  skin,  were  burnt  entirely  through, 
but  the  scorching  had  not  extended  in  the  slightest  de- 
srec  beyond.  The  pantaloons,  made  of  broadcloth, 
were  uninjured  ;  but  over  the  affected  spot,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  wool  were  tinged  with  a  kind  of  dark,  yel- 
lowish matter,  which  could  be  easily  scraped  off  with  a 
knife. 

"  '  Considering  the  injury  not  to  be  of  a  serious  cha- 
racter, Mr.  H.  bestowed  upon  its  treatment  no  particu- 
lar care  or  attention,  bul  pursued  his  usual  avocaiions 
within  doors  and  in  the  open  air,  which  was  very  cold, 
until  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day.  At  this  time 
the  wound  became  inflamed  and  painful,  and  was  dress- 
ed with  a  salve,  into  the  composition  of  which  the  rosin 
of  turpentine  entered  in  considerable  proportion.  This 
treatment  was  continued  for  four  or  five  days,  during 
which  time  the  wound  presented  the  usual  aspect  of  a 
burn  from  ordinary  causes,  except  in  its  greater  depth 
and  more  tardy  progress  towards  cicatrization,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  after  thirty-two  days  from  the 
dale  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  The  part  of  ths 
ulcer  which  healed  last  was  the  point  of  inception  and 
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intensity  of  the  pain  at  the  time  of  attack,  and  which 
point  was  evidently  the  seat  of  deeper  injury  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  wounded  surface.  .  About  the  fifth 
day  after  the  accident,  a  physician  was  requested  to 
take  chasge  of  the  treatment,  and  the  remedies  employ- 
cd  were  such  chiefly,  as  are  usual  in  the  treatment  of 
burns  from  other  causes,  except  thnt  twice  a  week  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  was  sprinkled  over  with  calomel, 
and  a  dressing  of  simple  cerate  npplicd  above  it.  In 
the  space  between  the  wound  and  the  groin  there  was 
a  considerable  soreness  of  the  integuments  to  the  touch, 
which  continued  during  the  greatest  violence  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  accident,  and  then  gradually  subsided.  The 
cicatrix  is  at  this  time,  March  24th, enure;  but  the  sur- 
face is  unusually  scabrous,  and  has  a  much  more  livid 
aspect  than  that  of  similar  scars  left  after  the  infliction 
of  burns  from  common  causes.  The  dermis  seemed  to 
have  been  less  perfectly  regenerated  than  is  usual  from 
burns  produced  by  ordinary  means,  and  the  circulation 
through  the  pnrt  is  manifestly  impeded,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  atony  of  its  vessels,  to  an  extent  far  be- 
yond any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  to  be  observed  after 
common  burns.'"  pp.  27-28. 


The  Classical  Family  Library.  Numbers  XV,  XVI,  and 
XVII.  Euripidet  translated  by  the  Reverend  R.  Potter, 
Prebendary  of  Norwich.  Harper  Sr  Brother;  Js'ew  York. 
These  three  volumes  embrace  the  whole  of  Euripides— 
jEschylus  and  Sophocles  having  already  been  publish- 
ed in  the  Library.  A  hasty  glance  at  the  work  will  not 
enable  us  to  speak  positively  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
these  translations.  The  name  of  Potter,  however,  is 
one  of  high  authority,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  has  not  executed  his  task  as  well  as  any  man 
living  could  have  done  it.  But  that  these,  or  that  any 
poetic  versions  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  merely 
general  reader  the  most  remote  conception  of  either  the 
manner,  the  spirit,  or  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  drama- 
tists, is  what  Mr.  Potter  does  not  intend  us  to  believe, 
and  what  we  certainly  should  not  believe  if  he  did.  At 
all  events,  it  must  be  a  subject  of  general  congratula- 
tion, that  in  the  present  day,  for  a  sum  little  exceeding 
three  dollars,  any  lover  of  the  classics  may  possess  him- 
self of  complete  versions  of  the  three  greatest  among  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  of  tragedy. 

Ardent  admirers  af  Hellenic  Literature,  we  have  still 
no  passion  for  Euripides.  Truly  great  when  compared 
with  many  of  the  moderns,  he  falls  immeasurably  below 
his  immediate  predecessors.  "  He  is  admirable,*1  soys 
a  German  critic,  "where  the  object  calls  chiefly  for 
emotion,  and  requires  the  display  of  no  higher  qualities ; 
and  he  is  still  more  so  where  pathos  and  moral  beauty 
are  united.  Few  of  his  pieces  are  without  particular 
passages  of  the  most  overpowering  beauty.  It  is  by  no 
means  my  intention  to  deny  him  the  possession  of  the 
most  astonishing  talents:  I  have  only  stated  that  these 
talents  were  not  united  with  a  mind  in  which  the  aus- 
terity of  moral  principle,  and  the  sanctity  of  religious 
feelings  were  held  in  the  highest  honor." 

The  life,  essence,  and  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
ancient  Greek  drama  may  be  found  in  three  things. 
First,  in  the  ruling  idea  of  Destiny  or  Fate.  Secondly, 
in  the  Chorus.  Thirdly,  in  Ideality.  But  in  Euripides 
we  behold  only  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  drama,  and 
the  three  prevailing  features  we  have  mentioned  are  in 
him  barely  distinguishable,  or  to  be  seen  only  in  their 
perversion.  What,  for  example  is,  with  Sophocles,  and 
•till  more  especially  with  iEschylus,  the  obscure  and  I 


terrible  spirit  of  predestination,  sometimes  mellowed 
down  towards  the  catastrophe  of  their  dramas  into  the 
unseen,  yet  not  unfelt  hand  of  a  kind  Providence,  or 
overruling  God,  becomes  in  the  handling  of  Euripides 
the  mere  blindness  of  accident,  or  the  capriciousn  ss  o.' 
chance.  He  thus  loses  innumerable  opportunities — op- 
portunities which  his  great  rivals  have  used  to  so  good 
an  effect— of  giving  a  preternatural  and  ideal  elevation 
to  moral  fortitude  in  the  person  of  his  heroes,  by  means 
of  opposing  them  in  a  perpetual  warfare  with  the  arbi- 
trations and  terrors  of  Destiny. 

Again ;  the  Chorus,  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  thoroughly  understood  by  the  moderns — the  Cho- 
rus of  Euripides  is  not,  alas !  the  Chorus  of  his  prede- 
cessors. That  this  singular,  or  at  least  apparently  sin- 
gular feature,  in  the  Greek  drama,  was  intended  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  preventing  the  stage  from  being,  at 
nny  moment  entirely  empty,  has  been  an  opinion  very 
generally,  and  very  unaccountably  received.  The  Cho- 
rus wai  not,  at  my  time,  upon  the  stage.  Its  general 
station  was  in  the  orchestra,  in  whicli  it  also  performed 
the  solemn  dances,  and  walked  to  and  fro  during  the 
choral  songs.  And  when  it  did  not  sing,  its  proper 
station  was  upon  the  thymete,  an  elevation  somewhat 
like  an  altar,  but  with  steps,  in  front  of  the  orchestra, 

raised  as  high  as  the  stage,  and  opposite  to  the  scene  

»>cing  also  in  the  very  centre  of  the  entire  theatre,  and 
serving  as  a  point  around  which  the  semi-circle  of  the 
amphitheatre  was  described.  Most  critics,  however, 
have  merely  laughed  at  the  Chorus  as  something  super, 
fluous  and  absurd,  urging  the  folly  of  enacting  passages 
supposed  to  be  performed  in  secret  in  the  presence  of 
an  assembled  crowd,  and  believing  that  as  it  originated 
in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  it  was  continued  merely 
through  caprice  or  accident.  Sophocles,  however,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  Chorus,  and  assigned  his  reasons  for 
persisting  in  the  practice.  Aristotle  says  little  about  it, 
and  that  little  affords  no  clew  to  its  actual  meaning  or 
purpose.  Horace  considers  it  "a  general  expression  of 
moral  participation,  instruction,  and  admonition  and 
this  opinion,  which  is  evidently  just,  has  been  adopted 
and  commented  upon,  at  some  length,  by  SchlegeL 
Publicity  among  the  Greeks,  with  their  republican 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  was  considered  ab- 
solutely essential  to  all  actions  of  dignity  or  import- 
ance. Their  dramatic  poetry  imbibed  the  sentiment, 
and  was  thus  made  to  display  a  spirit  of  conscious  in- 
dependence- The  Chorus  served  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  the  dramatic  action,  and  was,  in  a  word,  the  ideal  spec- 
tator. It  stood  in  lieu  of  the  national  spirit,  and  represent- 
ed the  general  participation  of  the  human  race,  in  the 
events  going  forward  upon  the  stage.  This  was  its 
most  extended,  and  most  proper  object ;  but  it  had 
others  of  a  less  elevate  I  nature,  and  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  our  own  mclo-drama. 

But  the  Chorus  of  Euripides  was  not  the  tiuc  and  un- 
adulterated Chorus  of  the  purer  G reek  tragedy.  It  is 
even  more  than  probable  that  he  did  never  rightly  ap- 
preciate its  full  excellence  and  power,  or  give  it  any 
portion  of  his  serious  attention.  He  made  no  scruple 
of  admitting  the  parabasU  into  his  tragedies* — a  license 
which  although  well  suited  to  the  spirit  of  comedy,  was 
entirely  out  of  place,  and  must  have  had  a  ludicrous  ef- 

•  The  parabasis  wm  the  privilege  grant:*]  the  Chorus  of  ad- 
dressing  iho  fpecutors  in  Us  own  person. 
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feet  in  a  serious  drama.  In  some  instances  also,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  Danatda-,  a  female  Chorus  i* 
permitted  by  him  to  make  use  of  grammatical  inflexion 
proper  only  for  males. 

In  respect  to  the  Ideality  of  the  Greek  drama,  a  few 
words  will  be  sufficient.  It  was  the  Ideality  of  concep- 
tion, and  the  Ideality  of  representation.  Character  and 
manners  wen1  never  the  character  and  manners  of  every 
day  existence,  but  a  certain,  and  very  marked  elevation 
above  them.  Dignity  and  grandeur  enveloped  each  per- 
sonage of  the  stage — but  such  dignity  as  comported 
with  his  particular  station,  and  such  grandeur  as  was 
never  at  outrance  with  '  is  allotted  part.  And  this  was 
the  Ideality  of  conception.  The  cothurnus,  the  mask, 
the  mass  of  drapery,  all  a»>  constructed  and  nrninged  a* 
to  give  an  increase  of  bodily  size,  the  scenic  illusions  <f 
a  nature  very  different,  and  much  more  extensive  than 
our  i!  inasmuch  as  actual  realities  were  called  in  in 
the  aid  of  art,  were  on  the  other  hand  the  Ideality  of 
r.  presentation.  But  although  in  Sophocles,  and  more 
cs]>ecially  in  iEschylus,  character  and  expression  were 
made  subservient  and  secondary  to  this  ideal  and  lofty 
elevation — in  Euripides  the  reverse  is  always  found  to 
be  the  case.  His  heroes  are  introduced  familiarly  to  the 
spectators,  and  so  far  from  raising  his  men  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Divinities,  his  Divinities  arc  very  generally 
lowered  to  the  most  degrading  and  filthy  common-pla- 
ces of  an  earthly  existence.  But  we  may  sum  up  our 
opinion  of  Euripides  far  belter  in  the  worosof  Augustus 
William  Schlcgel,  than  in  any  farther  observations  ol 
our  own. 

"  This  poet  has  at  the  some  time  destroyed  the  inter- 
nal essence  of  tragedy,  and  sinned  against  the  laws  of 
beauty  and  proportion  in  its  external  structure,  He 
generally  sacrifices  the  whole  to  the  effect  of  particular 
parts,  and  in  these  he  is  also  more  nmttitious  of  foreign 
attractions,  than  of  genuine  poetical  beauty.'' 

Tht  Early  J*~aral  History  of  England.  By  Robert  South- 
ey, L.  L.D.  Poet  Laureate.  Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  $ 
Blanc  kard.  The  early  naval  history  of  England,  and 
by  so  fine  a  writer  as  Southey  undoubtedly  is,  either  in 
poetry  or  prose,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter,  can- 
not fail  of  exciting  a  lively  interest  among  readers  of 
every  class.  In  the  subject  matter  of  this  work  we,  as 
Americans,  have  moreover  a  particular  feeling,  for  it 
has  been  often  remarked  that  in  no  national  character- 
istic do  we  bear  a  closer  analogy  to  our  progenitors  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  our 
many  triumphs  both  over  and  upon  the  sen.  To  those 
who  know  Southey  well,  and  we  sincerely  hope  there 
are  not  a  few  of  our  readers  who  do  know  him  intimate- 
ly, through  the  medium  of  his  writings  at  least,  we 
shall  be  under  no  necessity  of  giving  any  assurance  that 
the  History  of  which  we  arc  now  speaking,  is  a  work 
of  no  common  merit,  and  worthy  of  all  their  attention. 
Southey  is  a  writer  who  has  few  equals  any  where, 
either  in  purity  of  truly  Engh&h  prose,  or  in  melody  of 
immortal  verse.  He  is  great  in  every  department 
of  Literature  which  he  has  attempted.  And  even  did 
we  feel  inclined  at  present,  with  his  very  happily  exe- 
cuted Naval  History  before  us,  to  quarrel  with  some  nf 
his  too  zealous  friends  for  overrating  his  merely  poetical 
abilities,  we  could  not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  place  him 
second  to  any  one — no,  not  to  our  own  noble  Irving  in 
  we  will  not  use  the  term  classical,  but  prefer  re- 


peating our  former  expression — in  truly  English,  unde- 
fileH,  vigorous,  and  masculine  prose.  Yet  this  the  North 
American  Review  has  ventured  to  do,  not  having,  we 
think,  before  it*  eyes  the  fear  of  flat  and  positive  con- 
tradiction from  all  authorities  whose  opinions  are  en- 
titled to  consideration.  Comparisons  of  this  nature, 
moreover,  rarely  fail  of  appearing,  even  although  they 
really  be  not,  invidious;  and  in  the  present  instance  we 
are  really  aware  of  no  reason,  or  rather  of  no  possibility 
for  juxta-posilion  There  are  no  points  of  approxima- 
tion between  Irving  and  Southey,  and  they  cannot  be 
compared.  Why  not  say  at  once,  for  it  could  be  said 
is  wisely,  and  as  satisfactorily,  that  Dime's  verse  is 
■superior  to  that  of  Mclastasio — that  the  Latin  of  Eras- 
mus is  better  than  the  Latin  of  Buchanan — that  Boling- 
broke  is  a  finer  prose  writer  than  Home  Tooke,  or 
coming  home  to  our  own  times,  that  Tom  Moore  is  to 
tie  preferred  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  style  of  N.  P. 
Willis  to  the  style  of  John  Ncal  ?  We  mean  to  deal, 
therefore,  in  generalities,  when  we  disagree  with  Mr. 
Everett  in  what  he  has  advanced.  Irving  is  not  a  belter 
prose  writer  than  Southey.  We  know  of  no  one  who 
is.  In  saying  thus  much  we  do  not  fear  being  accused 
nf  a  deficiency  in  patriotic  feeling.  No  true — we  mean 
no  sensible  American  will  like  a  bud  book  the  belter 
for  being  American,  and  on  the  other  hand  no  sensible 
man  of  any  country,  who  pretends  to  even  common 
freedom  from  prejudice,  will  esteem  such  a  work  as  the 
Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  the  less  for  being  writ- 
ten by  a  denizen  of  any  region  under  the  sun. 


The  Gift:  Jl  Christmas  and  A*tv>  Year's  Present  for 
1836.  Edited  by  Miss  Leslie.   Philadelphia:  £.  L.Carey 
and  jl.  Hart — We  are  really  sorry  that  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  noticing  this  beautiful  little  Annual  at 
length,  and  article  by  article,  in  our  present  number: 
and  this  the  more  especially  as  the  edition  is  even  now 
nearly  exhausted,  and  it  will  be  hardly  worth  while  to 
say  any  thing  concerning  the  work  in  our  next,  by 
which  time  we  are  very  sure  there  will  not  be  a  copy 
to  be  obtained  at  any  price.  The  Gift  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  enterprise  of  its  publishers,  and  more  so  to 
the  taste  and  talents  of  Miss  Leslie.    This  we  say 
positively — the  ill-mannered  and  worse-nalured  opinion 
of  the  Boston  Courier  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Never  had  Annual  a  brighter  galaxy  of  illustrious  litera- 
ry names  in  its  table  of  contents— and  in  no  instance  has 
any  contributor  fallen  below  his  or  her  general  reputa- 
tion.   The  embellishments  are  not  all  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence.    The  Orphans,  for  example,  engraved  by 
Thomas  B.  Welch  from  a  painting  by  J.  Wood,  is  hard 
and  scratchy  in  manner,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
book — while  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  Prawn  Fishers, 
engraved  by  A.  W.  Graham  from  a  painting  by  W.  Col- 
lins, R.  A.  has  every  appearance  of  a  cabbage.  But  the 
portrait  of  Funny  Kcmblc  by  Cheney,  from  Sully,  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain w  irinessabove  the  hair.  The  likeness  is  admirable — 
the  altitude  exquisite — and  the  countenance  is  beaming 
all  over  with  intelligence.    The  gem  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, is  the  Smuggler's  Repose,  engraved  by  W.  E, 
Tucker  from  a  painting  by  J.  TennanL  We  repeat  it, 
this  is  absolutely  a  gem — such  as  any  Souvenir  in  any 
country  might  be  proud  to  possess,  and  sufficient  of  it- 
self to  stamp  a  high  diameter  upon  the  Gift. 
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.-.«.     Affectation,  Thoughts  on   365 

^'"Alleghany  Levels,  described   92 

Ambitious  Lawyer,  Memoir  of  an  645 

American  Churches,  Visit  to,  by  Doctors  Reed  and 

Matheson,  notice  of   714 

American  Literature,  its  impediments   2212 

American  Novels,  recent — The  Insurgents  478 

Anecdotes  of  Patrick  Henry   222 

Annals  of  Education,  recommended   2£LH 

Athens,  a  few  days  in,  by  Fanny  Wright,  notice  of  715 

Aunts,  my  two   1M 

Autobiography  of  Pertinax  Placid,  extracts  from 

617,  IOC 

B 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  U.  S.  voL  L reviewed . . .  5B1 

Bashful  Gentleman   4211 

Bathmendi,  a  Persian  Tale,  from  the  French  of  M. 

Florian   322 

Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  by  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, reviewed   212 

Belford  Regis,  by  Miss  Mitford,  noticed   Gil 

Berenice,  a  Tale,  by  Edgar  A.  Poc   333 

Black  Watch,  the,  noticed   714 

Black  beard,  a  Philadelphia  Story,  notice  of  595 

Blackstone,  Judge,  a  Poet   315 

Blackstune's  Commentaries,  a  note  to   222 

Remarks  on  that  note  266 
Reply  to  the  remarks  388 

Bon-Bon,  a  Tale,  by  Edgar  A.  Poc   693 

Browne,  P.  A. — Hints  to  Geological  Students  162,  300 
Essay  on  the  Mineral  Wealth  of 

Virginia   HI 

Law  Case,  involving  a  question  in 
Hydraulics  and  Hydrostatics. ...  44 

Vol,.  L— 99 


Bryant's  Poems,  notice  of.   2jQ 

Button,  his  theory  of  the  Earth's  origin   202 

Bulwer,  his  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine  reviewed   53 

Lnst  Days  of  Pompeii   241 

Convicted  of  Plagiarism   246 

Burnet,  Thomas,  his  theory  of  the  Earth   201 

Butler,  Mrs.  (once  Miss  Kcmble)  notices  of  her 

Journal                                               459,  524 

C 

"Calavar,  an  American  Novel,"  reviewed  315 

"Cavaliers  of  Virginia,"  reviewed   385 

Caucus  System,  its  effects   218 

Etymology  of  "Caucus,"  455 

"  Celebrated  Trials  of  all  Countries,"  notice  of. . .  458 
"Celebrated  Women,"  Madame  Junot's  Memoirs 

of,  noticed   458. 

"Chances  and  Changes,"  reviewed   649 y 

Chotank,  Recollections  of   43 

Christian  Education,  Essay  on   422 

Churches,  American,  Drs.  Reed  and  Matheson's 

visit  to,  noticed   714 

Circumstantial  Evidence,  its  danger  illustrated  by 

a  narrative  142 

Classics,  thoughts  on  the  study  of  212 

Classmates,  My,  a  Tale   lfifi 

Colonial  Manners,  a  picture  of  the  Maryland  House 

of  Burgesses  in  1766   12fi 

Common  Schools  of  New  England,  their  benefits  8Gj  II 
Some  particulars  of  their  organization  2Z5 

"  Confessions  of  a  Poet,"  notice  of  452 

"Conquest  of  Florida,"  (Soto's)  notice  of.  612 

Contrast  (the)  or  a  Fashionable  and  Unfashionable 

New  England  Wife   2M 

Conversation  Parlies,  Soirees,  and  Squeezes,  by 

Oliver  Oldschool   542 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  Letter  to  his  Country- 

men,  reviewed   643 

Cottage  in  the  Glen,  a  Tale   ZR 

"Court  of  Charles  II,"  Beauties  of,  by  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, reviewed   312 

Courtship  and  Marriage   2ia 

Crayon  Miscellany,  No.  1^  reviewed,  456,  No.  2* .  616 
Criticism — see  "  Literary  Notices." 

Crockett's  Tour,  notice  of  459 

Cupid's  Sport,  a  Tale,  No.  1  :   UH 

No.  2  241 

Cyclopean  Towers  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia — 

described   98 
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^""©agger's  Springs,  an  account  of.   SIS 

Dancing,  Waltzing,  &c  by  Anthony  Absolute. . .  512 

Dandyism,  ridiculed,  by  Oliver  Oldschool  25J 

Dargle,  the  (in  Ireland)  described   203 

Davidson,  Miss,  review  of  her  Poems   51 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum — Review  of  Gov.  Taze- 
well's Report  on   154 

Remarks  on  that  Review  2QJ 
Dew,  Professor,  his  Dissertation  on  the  Sexes,  Sic. 

493,  621.  612 
"Diary  of  an  Ennuy^e,"  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  re- 
viewed   IS 

^*Diary  of  a  Revolutionary  Officer,  extract  from. . . .  341 

Dictionary,  Worcester's,  notice  of   71  a 

Discourse  on  the  Progress  and  Influence  of  Philoso- 
phy, by  Professor  George  Tucker   405 

Dissertation  on  the  Characteristic  Differences  of 
the  Sexes,  and  Woman's  Position  and  Influence 

in  Society  493,  G2T,  612 

District  School,  The,  notice  of. ...  '  712 

Doom,  The,  a  Tale  235 

Door-Latch,  The   220 

Dream  and  Prediction,  remarkable,  fulfilled  fi££ 

Duel,  The   fill 

Dyspeptic  Man   21 

E 

Early  Adventures  Ifil 

Editorial  Remarks  I,  63;  [2^  190,  254,  32J 

387,  531,  533,  652 

Education,  Christian,  Essay  on   432 

Of  Infancy   2111 

Address  on,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney.   169 

Address  on  Associations  for  promoting 

it,  by  Mr.  Garnett   282 

Lectures  on  the  obstacles  to,  by  the  sa  me  725 

Ed  geworlh's  Practical,  noticed  459 

Eloquence,  Pinckney's,  account  of   Si 

Essay  on :   165 

English  Poetry,  Essays  on  397,  551 

Ennuyee,  Diary  of,  reviewed   IS 

Epicurus,  hisGeogony    301 

Eulogy  on  Lafayette,  by  M.  De  Boinville   S3 

By  Messrs  Adams  and  Everett,  reviewed  307. 
Evidence,  Circumstantial,  its  danger  illustrated . . .  142 

M  Example  is  better  than  Precept,*' an  Essay   39 

Extemporaneous  Speaking,  Essay  on   1 

Extracts  from  my  Mexican  Journal. .  .  .276,  435,  700 
from  a  Novel  that  never  will  be  published 
from  a  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Europe . . 
from  the  Autobiography  of  Pertinax  Pla- 
cid  617, 


a 
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Family  Library,  Classical,  notice  of   719. 

Fashionable  and  Unfashionable  N.  England  Wife  290 
Fashionable  Parties  and  late  hours,  by  M.  M.  Noah  351 

Father's  Advice  to  his  only  Daughter   LSI 

Female  Education,  Mrs.  Sigourncy's  Address  on . .  1£2 

Few  Days  in  Alliens,  by  Fanny  Wright   215 

Fine  Arts,  Essays  on  the  376,  451,  422 

Florian's  Batkmendi,  translated  377 

Fourth  of  July,  a  rural  celebration  of  it  described.  156 


France,  Letters  from,  by  a  Sister.  See  "Leontine's 

Letters  from  France." 
Free  Governments,  their  influence  on  the  Mind. .  2£D 

G 

Gallantry,  comparative,  in  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States  84;  218 

Gallopade  and  Waltz,  strictures  on,  by  Oliver  Old- 
school   . .  426 

Garnett's  Address,  on  Associations  to  promote  Edu- 
cation  282 

Lectures  on  the  obstacles  to  Educalion,&c  125 

Gazetteer  of  Virginia,  notice  of.   2A1 

Geology,  hints  to  Students  of.  162^  30Q 

Gift,  The,  notice  of.   2M 

Glimpse  at  Basil  Hall   206 

Grave  of  Forgotten  Genius,  a  Tale,  by  an  Un- 
dergraduate  469. 

Grayson  Griffith   605 

Guy  Rivers,  extract  from,  illustrating  the  evils  of 
maternal  indulgence  and  neglect  in  childhood. .  280 

H 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  a  Glimpse  at   206 

Hamilton,  La  BelU,  in  Charles  IPs  Court — her 

charms  described   312 

Hans  Phaal,  a  Tale,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe   565 

Hcinroth  on  the  Education  of  Infancy   222 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Virginia — 

its  collections   133 

Anniversary  Meeting  255,  252 

Selections  from  its  papers   353,  '4,  !fi 

Professor  George  Tucker's  Discourse  before. .. .  4Ui 
History  of  the  U.  S.  by  George  Bancroft,  reviewed  5S7 
Halloway  and  Hopkins,  eminent  lawyers  of  Vir- 
ginia when  a  Colony,  notices  of  them   353' 

Hook's  Magpie  Castle,  reviewed   7 14 

Hope  and  Memory,  an  Allegory,  by  Paulding. . .  31 

Hopkinson,  Judge,  his  letter  to  the  Editor   322. 

"  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,"  a  Novel,  by  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, reviewed   522 

Hospitality  in  New  England   Ififi 

House  Mountain  in  Virginia,  described  422 

Hutton,  his  theory  of  the  Earth's  Origin   304 

Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  question  of,  in  a  Law 
Case   441 

I 

IMoray  De  Courcy,  a  Novel,  notice  of.   459 

(mpediments  to  American  Literature   220 

Improvisation   2 

Indian  Feats  of  Legerdemain   651 

Indian  Lover,  a  Tale   523 

Indian  Mother,  a  Tale   223 

Infancy,  Hcinroth  on  the  Education  of.   279 

Infancy,  evils  of  neglecting  it     iSQ 

"  Infidel,"  (The)  "or  the  Fall  of  Mexico,"  a  Ro- 
mance, reviewed   552. 

Influence  of  Free  Governments  on  the  Mind.  . . .  222 

"  Insurgents,"  The,  a  Novel,  reviewed   478 

Interesting  Ruins  on  the  Rappahannock   9_ 

Ireland,  History  of,  by  T.  Moore,  reviewed   478 

Irving,  Theodore,  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Flo- 
rida, reviewed   648 
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Irving,  Washington,  Tribute  to  him,  from  the  North 

American  Review  65Q 

Italian  Sketch  Book,  notice  of  534 


Jameson,  Mrs.  her  Diary  of  nn  Ennuyee,  reviewed  IS 

"  Visits  and  Sketches,"   250 

"  Court  of  Charles  1 1,"   312 

Jonathan  Bull  and  Mary  Bull,  a  political  apologue  112 

Journal,  my  Mexican,  Extracts  from  876,  135,  ZM 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Europe,  Extracts  from. . .  3 

Journal  of  Medical  Science,  notice  of   2I£ 

K 

Kennedy,  John  P.  his  oration  in  memory  ofWra. 

Wirt,  reviewed   l£ 

Ilis  Novel,  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  reviewed. . .  5J22 
King  Pest  the  First,  a  Tale,  containing  an  Allegory  Z5I 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan,  notice  of  his  Tales. ...  1£ 

Kosciusko,  Life  of,  reviewed   526 


Lacon,  Extracts  from  72.  124,  35£ 

La  Payette,  Eulogy  on,  by  M.  De  Boinville   32 

By  Messrs.  Adams  and  Everett,  reviewed  307 

M  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  reviewed   24J 

Proved  to  contain  a  Plagiarism  from 
Fairfield's  "Last  Night  of  Pompeii"  243 
"  Last  Nioht  of  Pompeii"  vernu  the  "  Last  Dats 

of  Pompeii"  246 

Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  thoughts  on  the  study  of  213 
Law  Case,  involving  a  question  of  Hydrostatics. .  44 

Law  Students,  Mr.  Wirt's  Letter  to  one   34 

Lecture  to,  by  Professor  B.  Tucker  115 

Valedictory  to,  by  the  same  6QJ 

Lazarus  Rust's  lament  for  his  name   120 

Leaf  from  a  Young  American  Tourist's  Journal 

(in  Italy)  

Legerdemain,  Extraordinary  Indian  Feats  of ... .  657 

"  Leisure  Hours,"  notice  of   lfifl 

Leontine's  Letters  from  France  . ..232^  304,  373^ 

487,  535,  663,  265 

Letters — from  Mr.  Wirt,  on  Law  Studies   34 

from  New  England,  by  a  Virginian 

8^  166,  217,  273,  42J 
from  France,  see  •'Leontine." 
on  the  U.  States,  by  a  Young  Scotch* 
man  482,  602 


from  Judge  Hopkinson  to  the  Editor. .  3_22 
from  a  correspondent  in  Shepherdstown  324 
from  Larry  Lyle  to  that  correspondent  38£ 
from  the  Reviewer  of  Messrs.  Adams' 

and  Everett's  Orations   388 

from  R.  IL  Wilde,  on  being  charged 

with  Plagiarism  252 

from  Mr.  Paulding  to  the  Editor   1 

Leucippus,  his  system  of  Cosmogony   3111 

Lionel  Qranby  516,  541,632,  66J 

Lionizing,  a  Tale,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe   515 

Literary  Intelligence  215 

Literart  Notices. 

A  Winter  in  the  West,  by  a  New  Yorker  451i 

Adams'  and  Everett's  Orations  on  the  Death  of 
La  Fayette   202 


Address  (Inaugural)  of  President  Olin,  at  R.  M. 

College,  Va.   1$ 

Address  of  President  Vethake,  at  Washington 

College,  Va.   585 

American  Quarterly  Review   535 

American  Journal  of  Science,  &c.  (Silliman's) . .  214 
American  Republication  of  Foreign  Reviews. . .  651 
Amir  Khan,  and  other  Poems,  by  Lucretia  Ma- 
ria Davidson   51 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  L. .  581 
Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  2d,  by  Mrs. 

Jamieson  •  •  ■  212 

Belford  Regis,  by  Miss  Mitford   651 

Blackbeard   535 

Bryant's  Poems,  new  edition   2511 

Bulwer's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii   241 

Bulwer's  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine   52 

Butler,  Mrs.  Frances  Anne's  Journal  459,  524 

Calavar,  a  new  American  Novel   215 

Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  an  American  Novel. ....  2£5 

Celebrated  Trials  of  all  Countries   45Ji 

Chances  and  Changes,  a  Domestic  Story  649 

Classical  Family  Library   7-23 

Confessions  of  a  Poet   459 

Conquest  of  Florida  (Hernando  Soto's)  by  Theo- 
dore Irving  fi4& 

Cooper,  James  Fenimorc's  Letter  to  his  Coun- 
trymen   

Crayon  Miscellany,  No.  V,  45JL  No.  2,  (contain- 
ing Abbottsford  and  Ncwstead  Abbey)  fi4fi 

Crockett's  Tour  to  the  North  and  Down  East. .  453 

Diary  of  an  Ennuyee,  by  Mrs.  Jameson   IB 

Dictionary,  Worcester's   215 

District  School   722 

Early  Naval  History  of  England   ISO 

Edgeworth's  Practical  Education   45H 

Few  days  in  Athens,  by  Fanny  Wright  715 

German  work  on  America.,.   536. 

Gift,  The   783 

Highland  Smugglers  453 

Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  by  the  Author  of  Swallow 

Barn  "2 

I  Moray  De  Courcy,  a  Novel  453 

Infidel,  The,  or  the  Fall  of  Mexico,  a  Romance.  562 

Influence,  a  Moral  Tale     453 

Italian  Sketch  Book   534 

Knowles'  "  Magdalen"  and  other  Tales   22 

Kosciusko's  Life   536 

Language  of  Flowers   45H 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  241,  216 

Leisure  Hours,  or  the  American  Popular  Library  183 
Letters  to  Young  Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Sigonrney. .  215 
Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  Henry  Lee. . . .  458 

Literary  Journal  •  121 

Lives  of  English  Pirates,  &c.  453 

London  Quarterly  Review  458 

Madame  Junol's  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Wo- 
men  458 

Magpie  Castle,  by  Theodore  Hook   2141 

Manual  of  Phrenology   714 

Mephistopheles  in  England   ZZA 

Moore's  History  of  Ireland   535 

New  England  Magazine   722 

No  Fiction  458 

North  American  Review  457,  S£Q 
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My  Classmates,  a  Tale   1M 

My  First  Night  in  the  Watch-house — from  the 

Autobiography  of  Pertinax  Placid  617,  2Qfi 

"  My  Life,'— notice  of  fiil 

My  Name — a  lament  of  Lazarus  Rust   17Q 

My  Tongs — a  dream    746 

My  Two  Aunts   Ifi2 


Outre  Mer,  or  a  Pilgrimage  beyond  Sea,  by  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow  591 

Pencil  Sketches,  2d  series   525 

Phrenology,  Manual  of  714 

Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine   53 

Poems,  by  a  Collegian   112 

Promcssi  Sposi,  or  the  Betrothed  Lovers,  a  Mi* 

lanese  Story   52Q 

Recollections  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Monasteries 

of  Alcobaca,  fitc  by  Bcckford   211 

Scraps,  by  John  C.  McCabe   386 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts  214 

Sketches,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney   22 

"  Stories  about  General  Warren"   I4ii 

Speece's  Poems   HE 

The  Brothers,  a  Tale  of  the  Fronde   215 

Tocquevillc's  American  Democracy   5% 

Valerius,  a  Novel,  by  Lockhart  452 

Vathek,  by  Mr.  Beckford  MS,  270,  2£H 

Visit  to  the  American  Churches,  by  Drs.  Reed 

and  Mnthcsnn   711 

Visit  to  Texas   119 

Visits  and  Sketches,  by  Mrs.  Jameson  25i> 

Voyage  of  the  Potomac  Frigate  round  the  Globe, 

by  J.  N.  Reynolds  594 

Washington's  Writings  and  Life,  by  J.  Sparks, 

vol.  8,  3,  4,  5  and  6  591 

Western  Journal  of  Medical  Science  229 

Wife  and  Woman's  Record,  by  Mrs.  Norton. .  Hi 
Wirt's  Life  and  Character,  Oration  on,  by  J.  P. 

Kennedy   11* 

Wood,  Mrs.  Jean   2m 

Literature,  American,  Impediments  to  it   22Q 

Southern..   1 

Loss  of  Breath,  a  Tale,  a  la  Blackwood,  by  Edgar 

A.  Poo   215 

Love  and  Authorship,  by  Knowles   22 

Luxury,  Essay  on   163 

M 

Magpie  Castle,  by  Theodore  Hook,  reviewed. . . .  2L1 

Mahomet,  his  Cosmogony   341 

Maid  of  Malines,  a  Talc  by  Bulwer   54 

Manual  of  Phrenology  214 

Manufacturing  Establishments,  Nurseries  of  Vice  211 

March  of  Mind   154 

Married  Man,  Recollections  of   TUi 

Marrying  Well,  a  Moral  Tale   34i 

Marlineau,  Miss   21H 

Maryland  House  of  Burgesses  in  1766,  picture  of 

its  manners   138. 

McCabe,  J.  C.  notice  of  his  "  Scraps"   2fi£ 

Mechanician  and  Uncle  Simon,  by  Nugator  1£G 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Women,  by  Madame  Ju- 

not — notice  of  45S 

Memory,  an  Allegory   216 

Memory  and  Hope,  an  Allegory,  by  Paulding   31 

Mephislophelcs  in  England,  notice  of  2Zfi 

Mexican  Journal,  Extracts  from   276,  435^  2Qii 

Mineral  Possessions,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Geolo- 
gical Inquiry — their  National  Importance  484 

Mineral  Wealth  of  Virginia,  by  P.  A.  Browne.  .  8J 

Misfortune  and  Genius,  a  Tnle   36 

Morclla,  a  Tale,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe  44fi 

Museum  (LitleU's)  of  Foreign  Literature— noticed  251 


N 

Napoleon,  Lee's  Life  of — noticed  458 

Naval  History  of  England,  notice  of  28Q 

New  England — Remarks  on   84. 

New  England — Letters  from,  by  a  Virginian  .... 

85,  166.  217,  273,  421 

New  England  Magazine,  notice  of   222 

Norfolk — Proceedings  at,  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty in  1776    3M! 

North  American  Review — Notices  of  437,  650 

Nose,  Tale  of  a — by  Pertinax  Placid  445 

Nose,  Account  of  a  Prodigious   465 

Note  to  Blackstone's  Commentaries   222 

Remarks  on  it   266 

Reply  to  the  "  Remarks"   3S& 

Novel  that  never  will  be  Published,  Extract  from  a  46 

Novel-Reading— its  effects  described   32 

Nugator's  several  Contributions. .  ^  4G2  18^  435,  5&1 


O 

Observations  on  the  National  Importance  of  Mine- 
ral Possessions,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Geologi- 


cal Inquiry   434 

Olin,  President's,  Inaugural  Address  at  Randolph 

Macon  College — review  and  extract   15 

Oliver  Oldschool,  on  Dandyism   251 

On  the  Waltz  and  Gallopade   426 

On  Conversation  Parties,  &&   541 

Orations — review  of  J.  P.  Kenedy's,  on  Mr.  Wirt  16 
Of  Messrs.  Adams'  and  Everett's,  on  La 

Fayette  3QZ 

Ormond,  the  Second  Great  Duke  of.   313.  314 

Orpheus,  his  Cosmogony   301 

Ossory,  Lord  and  Lady — characters  of  313 

"  Outre  Mer,"  reviewed   524 


P 

Paris,  a  Scene  in  (1827) — by  a  Virginian  381 

Patriarch,  The — a  Tale,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney   2S 

Patrick  Henry,  Anecdotes  of   332 

Paulding,  James  K. — Letter  to  the  Publisher  ....  1 
Allegory  of  Memory  and  Hope  31 

"Pencil  Sketches,''  by  Miss  Leslie,  nolicw  of  523 

Pertinax  Placid's Autobiography, extractsfromfil7j  ZQ6 

Peter's  Mountain   641 

Philosophy,  its  Progress  and  Influence  on  Morals 

and  Intellect,  by  Professor  George  Tucker  £0J 

Phrenological  Examinations  of  Dr.  Powell  204 

Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  notice  of   53 

Pinckney's  Eloquence,  characterized   94 

Poems,  by  a  Collegian,  reviewed   HI 

Poetry,  English,  Essays  on   321 

Pompeii,  Last  Dats  of,  reviewed   241 

Its  Author  convicted  of  Plagiarism  246 

LastNicHTof  2ifi 

Popular  Instruction,  Associations  for  in  N.  Eng land  223 
Mr.  Garnett's  Address  on. . .  222 
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Potomac  Frigate,  its  Voyage  round  the  Globe. . . .  534 
^  Powell,  Dr.  Win.  By rd— Description  of  the  Sweet 

Spring  Valley   42 

Phrenological  Examinations  204 
Prairie  Dogs,  Republic  of,  described  by  Irving. . .  4fifi 

Prairies,  a  Storm  on  534 

"  Prvmessi  Sport,"  or  the  Betrothed  Lovers,"  a  Mi- 
lanese Story,  reviewed   520 

R 

.     Reclaimed,  the,  a  Tale  668 

^^Recollections  of  Cbotank   43 

Recollections  of  an  Excursion,  &c.  by  Beckford — 

notice  of   7J4 

.    Recollections  of  a  Married  Man  770 

.Red  Sulphur  Springs  519,  544 

Remarkable  Dream  and  Prediction  Fulfilled  658 

Reminiscences  of  a  Western  Traveller   330 

Reporter's  Story,  or  the  Importance  of  a  Syllable  23 
Reviews  and  Criticisms,  see  "  Literart  Notices." 
Revolutionary    Officer's    Diary — surrender  of 

\ Charleston   341 
Richmond  (City)  account  of,  from  the  Virginia 

Gazetteer  255 

Robinson,  John  (A. D.  1694,)  his  Anatomical  Des- 
cription of  the  Earth   Ml 

Romance  of  Real  Life,  a  narrative  221 

***Tloot,  Mrs.,  Female  Seminary  in  Prince  Edward. .  519 
<s^*Ruins  on  the  Rappahannock   li 

-  S 

Sale  in  Lower  Virginia,  description  of  one,  by  Nu- 

gator   680 

Sally  Singleton,  a  Story,  by  Nugator   46 

Sandfords  (the)  a  Talc   552 

Sardanapalus   000 

Scene  in  Paris,  in  1827,  by  a  Virginian   3fil 

^     Scene  in  Real  Life   4311 

Scenery,  Virginia,  Sketch  of   34^ 

"Scraps,"  by  John  C.  McCabe,  reviewed   2S0 

Seasons  (the)  sketched   17G 

Servility,  remarks  on   6 

Sexes,  their  Characteristic  Differences. .  .493,  621,  672 

Shadow,  a  Fable   202 

Shakspeare,  some  curious  relics  of.   252 

Shipwreck,  Story  of  one   35J 

Sigourney,  Mrs.  her  "  Sketches"  reviewed   22 

Address  on  Female  Education. . .  160 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  &c  notice  of.   711 

Sister,  Letters  from  a — see  "Lconline." 

"Sketches,"  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  notice  of   22 

Sons  of  Liberty  at  Norfolk,  their  Proceedings  in 

1776    254 

Soto's  Conquest  of  Florida,  by  Theodore  Irving, 

notice  of                                               .  048 

Southern  Literature   1 

Speaking,  Extemporaneous,  Essay  on   7_ 

Spcece's  Poems,  notice  of   118 

"  Stories  about  General  Warren,"  reviewed   741' 

Storm  on  the  Prairies — from  the  MSS.  of  D.  D. 

Mitchell   534 

Story  from  Voltaire,  translated   10 

Study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  thoughts  on  213 
Surrender  of  Charleston,  from  the  Diary  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary Officer   341 


Sweet  Springs,  the  Valley  of,  described   4£r 

Swimming,  a  Feat  of  *   4G3 

T 

Talccfthc  West  431 

Tain  O'Shanter,  &c.  group  of,  in  statuary,  by  Mr. 

Thorn   140 

Tazewell,  Governor — Review  of  his  Report  on  a 

Proposed  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  131 

Remarks  on  that  Review   20 1-" 

Texas,  a  visit  to,  reviewed   143 

Thorn,  the  Sculptor,  his  group  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  140 

Time,  the  Consoler,  from  Voltaire   11 

Tocqueville's  "  American  Democracy,"  noticed . . .  500 
Township  System  of  the  Northern  Stales,  its  ad- 
vantages  •   SO 

Tucker,  Prof.  Beverley,  Lecture  to  his  Law  Class  145 
"Note  to  Blackstone's  Commentaries"  227 

"  Remarks"  on  that  Note  2SS 

His  Reply  to  the  "Remarks"  388 

Valedictory  to  his  Class   001 

Tucker,  Professor  George,  Discourse  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Philosophy,  and  its  Influence  on  Morals 

and  Intellect   4M 

Tripoli  Sketches  of  the  History  and  Present  Con- 
ditionof  65,  129.  193,  861.325.  461.654,  717 


Shaler,  William,  Consul  General  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Barbary  Powers,  concludes  Treaty  with  Al- 
giers, 055;  Spirited  conduct  in  protecting  his  ser- 
vants, 784;  Death  of,  724. 

Algiers.  Turks  under  Barbarossa  establish  themselves 
in  Algiers,  70 ;  Description  of  the  City,  719 ;  Attack- 
ed by  Charles  the  Fifth  in  1541,  74  ;  War  with  Tu- 
nis, 780;  The  Dey  plunders  American  vessels  on  ac- 
count of  the  delay  in  raying  tribute,  653;  Conduct 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  towards  Algiers,  653 ; 
Dey  compels  the  American  Consul  to  pay  arrears  of 
tribute  unjustly  demanded  and  declares  war  against 
the  U.  States,  054 ;  American  squadron  sent  against 
Algiers  under  Decatur,  055 ;  Algerine  ships  of  war 
taken  by  the  American  squadron,  655 ;  Treaty  dic- 
tated by  Decatur  and  Shaler,  655  ;  British  fleet  under 
Lord  Exmouth  visit  Algiers  and  make  treaties  for 
Sardinia  and  Naples,  220 ;  American  squadron  under 
Shaw  visit  Algiers,  719;  Dey  rejects  the  treaty  with 
the  United  Stales,  748;  Writes  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent proposing  renewal  of  former  treaty,  218 ;  Lord 
Exmoulh's  second  visit  to  Algiers,  718  ;  Demands 
abolition  of  slavery,  218 ;  Reference  made  by  tho 
Dey  to  the  Sultan,  215;  British  and  Dutch  expedi- 
tion against  Algiers,  Hi! ;  Bombardment  of  the  City, 
nnd  submission  made  by  the  Dey  to  the  demands  of 
the  British,  719  ;  Reflections,  720;  American  squad- 
ron under  Chnuncey  arrive  at  Algiers,  221 ;  Receipt 
of  answer  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Dey's  letter,  221 ;  Dey  accepts  the  treaty,  222 ; 
British  and  French  squadron  sent  to  demand  abolition 
of  slavery,  223 ;  Refusal  by  the  Dey  to  comply,  223 ; 
Invasion  of  the  British  Consul's  house,  7_24 ;  Fleet 
sent  to  demand  apologies,  224  ;  Success  of  that  expe- 
dition, 224. 

Hamet  Prince  of  Tripoli,  account  of,  131  ;  Deprived  of 
the  throne*  by  his  younger  brother  Yusuf,  132;  Dis- 
covered at  Tunis  by  the  American  Consul  Eaton,  1 94; 
And  persuaded  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  domini- 
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ons,  goes  to  Malta,  195 ;  And  thence  to  Derne,  196  ; 
Obliged  to  fly  to  Egypt,  1 2fi ;  Found  by  Eaton  among 
the  Mamelukes  i  i  Egypt,  262;  >  a  es  treaty  with 
Eaton,  282 ;  Expedition  of  Hamet  and  Eaton  to 
Dcrne,  263 ;  Carried  from  Dcrne  by  the  American 
squadron  to  Syracuse ;  sum  voted  for  his  support  by 
the  American  Congress ;  returns  as  Bey  to  Derne, 
111 ;  Expelled  by  his  brother ;  takes  refuge  in  Egypt 
and  dies  there,  383 ;  His  son,  339. 

Tunis  taken  by  Barbarossa,  211 ;  Taken  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  ZJ  ;  Treaty  with  the  United  States;  disagree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  282;  Tunisian  Ambas- 
sador sent  to  Washington,  390;  Difficulties  between 
the  United  States  and  Tunis  on  account  of  prizes 
taken  by  an  American  prirateer,  655. 

Hamoudn  Bey  of  Tunis,  character  of  123 ;  death,  465 

Morut  Rais,  high  Admiral  of  Tripoli,  a  Scotch  Rene- 
gade, 133  ;  Enmity  to  the  United  talcs,  133 ;  Ban- 
ished at  the  demand  of  t'  e  American  Consul,  485. 

Fezzan,  a  desart  country  of  Africa,  description  of,  464; 
Conquered  by  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  464. 

Yusuf,  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  murders  his  eldest  brother 
Hassan  Bey,  131 ;  Rebels  against  his  father,  L12  ; 
Seizes  the  throne  of  Tripoli  and  expels  his  brother 
Hamet,  132;  Makes  'reaty  with  the  United  Slates, 
132  ;  Declares  war  against  the  United  States,  133; 


Attempts  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  condition  of  tribute 
being  paid,  328  ;  Makes  peace,  33Q ;  Energy  in  re- 
pairing his  losses,  483 ;  Conquers  Fvzzan,  484 ;  His 
sons  rebel  against  him,  484. 
Eaton,  William,  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis, 
193;  II is  plan  to  replace  Hamet  on  the  throne  of 
Tripoli,  194 ;  Returns  to  America,  197;  Goes  to 
Egypt,  198;  Finds  Hamet  and  makes  a  treaty  with 
him,  282;  Expedition  from  Alexandria,  283 ;  Reaches 
and  takes  Derne,  285 ;  Evacuates  Derne,  331 ;  Death 
of,  22i 

Mcllc-Melle,  Tunisian  Ambassador  in  the  U.  States, 
anecdote  of,  483. 

Tripoli,  anciently  called  (Ea,  58;  Taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 69;  Taken  by  the  Spaniards,  ZD ;  Given  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  Zl;  Taken  by  Dragut,  7J  j  Ha- 
met Caramalli  the  Great  kills  the  Turkish  garrison 
and  makes  himself  Pasha,  130;  Trade  of,  130;  Trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers,  131  ;  Seized  by  the  Turks 
and  held  for  two  years,  132 ;  Yusuf  becomes  Pasha 
and  makes  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  132;  War 
with  the  United  Stales,  133 ;  Blockaded  by  the  Ame- 
rican squadron,  133  ;  Bombarded,  198 ;  Attack  on  by 
a  Sardinian  squadron,  Z23;  Attacked  by  a  Sicilian 
squadron,  Z23» 

Mohamed  D'Ghies,  Prime  Minister  of  Tripoli,  friendly 
to  the  Americans,  133 ;  Kindness  to  the  American 
prisoners  in  Tripoli  and  endeavors  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  the  United  States,  328. 

Lear,  Tobias,  sent  as  Consul  General  of  the  United 
Stales  in  Barbary,  325 ;  His  influence  over  Cnmwrt- 
modore  Barron,  329 ;  Concludes  peace  wilh  Tripoli, 
119 ;  Ordered  io  quit  Algiers,  854. 

Exmouth,  Lord,  visits  Algiers  with  a  fleet  and  negotiates 
treaties  of  peace  for  Sardinia  and  Naples,  721 ;  Se- 
cond visit  to  Algiers,  Z23  ;  Bombardment  of  Algiers, 
Z23. 

Sardinians  attack  Tripoli,  722. 
Sicilians  attack  Tripoli,  Z2L 


Abrellino,  American  privateer,  enters  the  Mediterranean 
and  takes  several  British  vessels,  855 ;  Philadelphia 
frigate  strikes  on  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Tripoli,  197  ;  Burnt  by  the  Americans,  L9Z. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  burns  the  Philadelphia  frigate  in  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  LSI ;  Commands  a  squadron  sent 
against  Algiers  in  1815;  takes  two  Algerine  ships 
and  makes  treaty  with  Algiers,  855 ;  Obtains  indem- 
nifications from  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  658. 

Hall,  Captain  Isaac,  carries  Gen.  Eaton  to  Alexandria, 
198;  Assists  in  the  capture  of  Derne,  285. 


United  States,  Bancroft's  History  of,  VoL  I — re- 
viewed  5SZ 

United  States,  Letters  on,  by  a  Young  Scotchman 

482,  692 

Unities,  the,  in  Aristotle   698 

V 

Valedictory  to  the  Pupils  of  a  Female  School  ....  172 
Valedictory  to  the  Law  Class  at  William  and  Mary 

College  601 " 

"Valerius,"  by  Mr.  Lock  hart,  notice  of  459 

Valley  of  the  Sweet  Springs  described   41^ 

Variety  25A  321 

Vathck,  notices  of.  188,  270^  396 

Village  Pastor's  Wife  353 

Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society — see 

"  Historical,"  kc 

Visit  to  the  Virginia  Springs  474,  544,  613 

Visit  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  Another   222  " 

"  Visit  to  Texas,"  reviewed   US 

"  Visits  and  Sketches,"  notice  of.  259 

Visionary,  the,  a  Tale,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe  632 

Voltaire,  Story  from,  translated   U 

Voyage  to  Europe,  Extract  from  a  Journal  of. . . .  3 

W 

Waltz  and  Gallopade,  ridiculed  428 

Warren,  General,  Stories  about  742 

Washington's  Birth  Night— Celebration  of,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  1779    3  * 

His  L  fc  and  Writings,  by  Jared  Sparks,  re 

viewed  fifil 

Werner's  System  of  Geogony  391 

West,  a  Tale  of  the  437 

Western  Scenery  132 

Western  Traveller,  Reminiscences  of  136 

Wheeling  Fort,  attacked  on  the  Indians  in  1777. .  356 
Whiston,  William,  his  account  of  the  Earth 's  Origin  392 
White  Antelope,  or  the  Indian  Lover,  a  Tale. . . .  393 
Wilde,  Richard  EL — His  Letter  on  being  charged 

with  Plagiarism  252 

Willis,  Nathaniel  P.,  vindicated   £8 

His  Impressions  of  London . .  368 

M  Winter  in  the  West,"  notice  of  452 

Wirt,  William,  Oration  in  memory  of,  reviewed. .  18 
His  Letter  to  a  Law  Student ....  34 
Wolfe,  Charles,  his  description  of  "  The  Dargle".  •  243 
Woman,  her  Position  and  Influence  in  Society 

493.  621,  623 

Worcester's  Dictionary,  notice  of  Ell 
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POETRY. 

A 

Age  of  Reptiles   612 

A.  L.  B.,  Lines  to  him   422 

Album,  Lines  in,  12,  173^  272,  369,  467,  611,  667,  248. 

Ann,  Lines  to   lilii 

Answer  to  "  My  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Rose". .  452 
A  nswer  to  Willis's,  "They  may  talk  of  your  Love 

in  a  Cottage"   612 

Anticipation   l£i 

Apostrophe  of  the  iEolian  Harp  to  thi  Wind ....  32fi 
"Arnold  and  Andre,"  an  unpublished  Drama, 

scene  from   555 

Autumn   152 

Autumn  Woods   172 

B 

Ballad                                                     ...  205 

Barlow's  Monument,  Lines  on   363 

Battle  of  Breed's  Hill   125 

Beauty  of  Time   161 

Beauty  without  Loveliness   2QS 

Bible,  Lines  to  the   37_1 

Blackstone's  "Farewell  to  his  Muse"   208 

Broken  Heart   404 

Brown,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  Lines  to  her  Infant  Daughter.  13. 

To  her  Children,  on  the  New  Year  lA 

Byron's  Last  Words   122 

C 

Cantilena  Amatoria   216 

Cemetery,  the,  from  the  Russian   63 

Changes  of  Nature   21ii 

Christiana,  Lines  to   255 

Claudia,  To   226 

Coldness  of  Character,  Lines  on  being  accused  of.  O-i 

Coliseum,  the,  a  Prize  Poem,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe. . .  70fi 

Collegian,  Poems  by,  Extracts  from   Ill 

Columbus  before  the  University  of  Salamanca. ...  12 

Content's  Mishap,  by  Pertinax  Placid   450 

Coquetry,  Lines  on,  to  Miss  C   36ft 

Creation  of  the  Antelope   216 

Curse  of  the  Betrayed  One,  a  Fragment   263 

D 

D***,  Lines  to,  by  a  Young  Lady   162 

Dand  y  Chastised   96 

Davis,  Warren  R  ,  Lines  to  his  Memory   317 

Death  among  the  Trees,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney   51 

Dcuth  of  the  Motherless,  by  the  same   312 

Declaration,  the   lBii 

Desart  Grief,  by  Lucy  T.  Johnson   771 

Despair,  Lines  to   202. 

Diamond  Chain   611 

Dirge,  by  Mrs.  Willard   539 

E 

Elegy,  by  Frederick  Speece   63£ 

Eolian  Harp's  Apostrophe  to  the  Wind   396 

Epigram  Francaise,  and  Translation   1S6 

Epigrams                                           317,  320,  618 

Epitaph  on  a  Young  Lady   112 

Estelle,  Verses  to   539 

Eugene  Aram,  Paraphrase  of  a  Figure  in   604 

Exile,  The   312 


Extempore,  on  hearing  Mr.  WicWham  in  the  Houee 

of  Delegates   202 

F 

F****.  Lines  to   6iil 

Farewell  to  Rosa   540 

Fated  City   IflQ 

Friends  of  Man,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney   7S5 

From  my  Scrap  Book   180 

From  my  Mother's  Note  Book   312 

G 

Genius  of  Columbia  to  her  Native  Muse   £Q 

Girl  of  Beauty   (>C7 

Grave  Seekers   121 

H 

Happy  Love  •  ■  212 

Heart,  The   124 

Hector  and  Andromache,  parting  of — translated  by 

William  Munford   262 

EL  W.  M.  Lines  to   634 

Hope,  Address  to   370 

Hopes  and  Sorrows   321 

Hymn  to  the  Stars   121 

I 

"I  met  Thee  by  Moonlight  alone"   261 

lanthe,  Lines  to   126 

Impromptus  183,  198 

Infant  Nephew  in  England,  Address  to   629 

Intemperance,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney   L3 

Invocation   453 

Invocation  to  Religion   161 

Irish  Peasant  Wife's  Song,  by  Mrs.  Norton  .....  206 

Italian  Extravaganza,  and  Translation   152 

J 

James  Gibbon  Carter — lines  on  his  death   C6Q 

Jtu  de  Mots — on  a  Name   119 

Josephine   775 

Julia  Bruce,  the  blind,  deaf  mute — Lines  on  by 

Mrs.  Sigourney   635 

K 

Kiss,  The— vlaJitort   129 

L 

La  Fayette,  by  Mrs.  Willard   532 

Last  Gift   396 

Last  Indian,  by  Larry  Lyle   122. 

Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse   312 

"  Let  Ocean  swell  with  angry  spite,"   152 

Lines  to  of  the  United  States  Navy. . .  49 

on  Finding  a  Billet  from  an  early  Friend  ...  62 

placed  with  a  Rose  on  a  Lady's  Cheek  ....  96 

to  ♦♦*,  by  L.   101 

written  in  the  Village  of  A  in  Virginia.  206 

to        by  Powhatan   164 

by  the  late  Dr.  Drake   122 

by  Alexander  L.  Beard   Gllil 

to  a  Lady   126 

on  Poesy  and  Religion   660 

to  Mrs.  B.  G.  S.  by  E.  A.  S   261 

Love,  Mutual,  but  Hopeless   122 
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M 

Maniac's  Address  to  the  Moon   628 

Marguerite,  Lines  to  465 

Mary,  Lines  to   635,  £92 

Miniature,  The — by  George  P.  Morris  212 

Miss  Martineau,  Lines  on  319,  3211 

Moonlight  310 

Musings,  by  the  author  of  Vyvyan  14,  50,  22 

My  Child,  Verses  to— by  Perlinax  Placid  4G1 

My  Daughter's  Lullaby   531 

"  My  Life  is  Like  the  Summer  Rose,"  by  Wilde.  13 

Answer  to  it  452 

My  Native  Home,  by  George  Watterston  fill 

My  Native  Land,  by  Lucy  T.  Johnson  466 

My  own  Opinion,  a  la  Shakspeare   212 

My  Sisters,  Lines  to   604 

My  Wife,  Lines  to   192 

N 

Napoleon   453 

Napoleon's  Grave,  by  R.  EL  Wilde   221 

Nature  and  Art. .   431 

Nugator,  Verses  by  82,  539 


"  O  Give  me  that  Oblivious  Draught !"   3211 

Ocean,  The   C2J 

Ocean  Hymn,  by  Mrs.  Willard    53£ 

Ode,  cm  a  Fine  Night  at  Sea   112 

Old  Parish  Church,  by  Nugator   539 

"  One  who  wiU  understand  me,"  Lines  to   3fi2 


Parody  on  Bryant's  Autumn   185 

on  Roy's  Wife,  by  Warren  R.  Duvis   202 

on  the  Song  in  Marmioa  "  Where  shall 

the  Lover  rest,"  &c   (112 

Parting   178 

Passage  of  the  Beresina   201 

Peasant  Women  of  the  Canaries   184 

Picture  of  Old  Virginia,  by  Nugator   82 

Pirate's  Wife,  Song  of   221 

Poems  of  Mrs.  Jean  Wood   201) 

Power  of  Faith   40 

Prayer   212 


"  Remember  me,  Love ! "   622 

Richmond  Theatre,  the  burning  of.  fififi 

Rosalie  Lee  (Young  Rosalie)   222 

Ruins  of  Jamestown — Lines  on  Viewing   128 

S 

Sappho's  Ode  "  To  the  Beloved  Fair,"  a  Stanza  of 

it  in  Sarah — Lines  to  622 

Gaelic   454 

Sea,  a  Sonnet  on  the — by  A.  L.  Beard  2110 

Sea  Bird's  Revel,  by  Giles  McQuiggin  764 

Serenade   IS 

Sigourney,  Mrs.— her  Poems  12j  51,  371, 372,  635,  155. 


Sleep   TL 

44  Sleep  on,  thou  Dear  Maiden  !"   604 

Song   254,  GH2 

Song,  by  the  author  of  Vyvyan   62 

Song  of  the  Pirate's  Wife  221 

Song  of  the  Seasons,  by  Larry  Lyle  232 

Sonnets  49^  99,  1 16,  185,  260,  C3£ 

Speece's  Poems  118 

Spider,  The  317 

Spring,  by  Eliza  49*1 

by  "a  Prisoner"   492 

by  "  Roy"  492 

Stanzas  49j  116, 119,  660. 

Stray  Leaves   332 

Susquehannah  and  Lackawanna,  Lines  on  seeing 

their  junction — by  Mrs.  Sigourney  321 

Sybil's  Leaf.   122 
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